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I.— THE  AX.VI'.NTIATICLV. 

“Ai.i.-nAu.r’ 

Tlie  angt^l  p^reets  the  Virgin  mild ; 
‘‘Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace ! thy  Ohihl 
The  Son  of  God  eh.'dl  V»e,”  ; 

King  out  o'er  land  and  seii, 

(ilad  hells,  All-hail! 

Immanuel  comes  to  you  and  me, 

O Hahe  ne\y-l>orn 
This  happy  moni, 

O Flower  from  thorn. 

All-hail! 

We  sing,  with  radiant  Gahriel, 

All-hfiil  to  our  Immanuel! > 
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II.— THE  SALUTATIOX. 

“All-hail!” 

The  Virgin  bids  Elizabeth ; 

And  at  the  magic  of  her  breath 
The  unborn  Baptist  leaps  to  greet 
The  unborn  Christ  he  comes  to  meet. 
“My  soul 

both  magnify  the  Lord!” 

Repeat  the  gracious  word 
From  pole  to  pole; 

Magnificat  with  Mary  sing, 

Hail,  Key  of  David,  hail,  our  King! 

Ring,  happy  bell, 

Thrice-hail  to  our  Immanuel! 

III.— THE  NATIVITY : HOMAGE  OF  THE  BEASTS. 
Noel ! 

“ My  soul  and  life,  stand  up  and  see 
Who  lies  in  yonder  crib  of  tree.” 

Bal — loo — la — lo ! 

Ye  happy  bells,  ring  low ! 

The  ox,  the  ass,  the  lamb,  adore 
This  Child  upon  the  stable  floor. 

Bal — loo — la — lo ! 

Ring  soft,  ring  low, 

And  with  the  kneeling  cattle  say 
The  holy  Bemdicite. 

Noel ! Noel ! 

God  with  ‘tfs,  our  Immanuel ! 

IV. — THE  HOMAGE  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

Noel ! 

The  shepherds  see  the  angel  bright 
Who  sings  to  them  at  dead  of  night; 

They  leave  the  sleeping  flock. 
And  follow  on,  with  joyful  feet. 

To  see  the  Child,  the  Mother  sweet, 
The  manger  in  the  rock. 

Noel!  Noel! 

VeniU  with  the  shepherds  sing, 

Venite  adoremus  ring. 

Noel!  Noel! 

All-hail  to  our  Immanuel ! 

V. — THE  HOMAGE  OF  THE  THREE  KINGS. 

Noel ! 

The  skies  the  wondrous  story  tell ; 
The  Orient  Kings  afar 
Obey  the  herald  star; 
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VII.— THE  WARDOUR’S  CRY  OF  GOOD-WILL. 

Noel! 

Good-will  toward  men!  Ye  wardours  four 
Go,  call,  with  brazen  horn, 

Thief,  robber,  inagdalen,  outeast  poor. 

This  happy  mom: 

“ A-yule ! a-ynle !”  Send  forth  the  girth 
To  all  the  comers  of  the  earth ; 

“The  city. gates  wide  open  lie; 

Come  in!  Immanuel  sets  you  free!” 

King,  holy  bell, 

A-yule!  Noel! 

lie  brings  good-will,  Immanuel ! 

VIII.— HOUSE-DECKIXG. 

Noel ! 

Bar  out  the  master  from  the  school ; 

Mirth  comes  with  Peace.  Bring  in  the  yule. 
Ye  lads  and  lasses,  go. 

Fetch  ivy,  holly,  mistletoe. 

For  hall  and  mews ; 

If  Jock  refuse. 

Then  steal  his  Sunday  breeches,  Kate, 

And  nail  them  to  the  gate. 

Noel!  Noel! 

Sing,  lads  and  lasses,  sing  Noel ! 
lie  brings  us  Mirth,  Immanuel ! 

IX.— THE  WASSAIL  BOWL. 

Was-liaile ! 

Sire  Christmas  brings  the  wi’eathed  cup. 

With  apples,  ale,  and  spice  tilled  up. 

W^haile! 

Each  ancient  grief  and  grudge  we  drown ; 

The  Lamb’s-wool  smooths  the  roughest  frown ; 
Drink-haile! 

Peal,  merry  bells,  peal  out  apace. 

We  pledge  Immanuel’s  day  of  grace. 

Was-haile ! Noel ! 
lie  brings  us  joy,  Immanuel ! 

X.— THE  BOAR’S  HEAD. 

Was-haile ! 

Bring  in,  upon  his  silver  tray. 

With  minstrelsie. 

The  Boar’s  head,  armed  with  garlands  gay 
And  rosemarie ; 

The  lemon  in  his  tusked  mo’. 

He  laughs  amain  “ Noel !”  I trow. 
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The  Boars  head  leads  the  (diristmas  mess. 

W u.s-halle ! N^oe! ! 

Giv'e  thanks  to  our  Itnmanuel ! 


XL— THE  iTiniSTMAH  PIE. 

WaH-haUe! 

Bring  next  the  meats  with  luiekle  pride 
The  plover  and  tlie  partridge  pied, 
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WiiS'liaile ! 
the  bean, 

And  eliooges  Kate  for  queen. 

Drill k-Iiaile ! 

Now  foot  it  in  die  reel, 

Eaeli  frolie.  beel ; 

Ye  maskers,  that  a-rnunniiing  go. 

Stay  yet,  and  point  tlie  toe; 

J3ouuoe,  buckram,  velvets  dear, 

For  Chrmtnias  comes  but  oiieo  a year !” 
AVas-liaile  ! Drinkdiaile  ! Notd  ! 
Good-night!  Sleep  well  I 
(jrod  keep  us  all,  Immaimel  1 


THE  ENGLISH  LAKES  AND  THEIR  GENII 


IN  the  midwinter  of  an  exceptionally 
dismal  and  unhappy  year  for  Euglaiub 
the  writer  hereof  was  one  of  a company 
ivssembled  in  the  studio  of  an  eminent 
artist  in  I-ondcm  to  listen  to  an  essay  writ- 
ten  and  read  by  a young  litei-ury  lady. 
The  company  numbered  about  sixty,  and 
t'onsiste^l  chiefly  of  poets,  artists,  and  lit- 
erary critics.  The  subject  selected  l>y  our 
f«3saYist  wiis  the  old  poem  “ Tristan,"  b}' 
Gottfried  ron  Strashurg.  The  autlioress 
liy  finest  artistic  touches  brought  l>efore 
uathe  simple  pathos  and  sweeinei^  of  that 
most  passionate  of  mediaeval  love  stories, 
and  with  learning  treated  comparatively 


the  variations  of  a legend  found  in  many 
!*egions,  eiicli  of  which  now  claims  to  have 
originated  it.  What  a picture  did  old 
Gottfried  bring  l>eff»i'e  us  of  the  cncluinted 
valley  to  vvhicli  the  Impk^ss  Queen  Iscuilt 
iuul  tier  lover  wandered  when  driven  forth 
from  the  palace  of  the  King  of  CorivwalM 
A valley  green  ai^  flower-gemioed,  with 
every  pleas^trit  for  shade  or  fruit; 
there  is  a gixwe  of  edive-trees  in  which 
nightingales  smg,  and  a wondrous  fount- 
ain leaping  to  a dtaniond-lts^e  in  the  sSun- 
fthine,  aiulsingiug  iii  the  moonlight,  which 
seems  never  to  watie  for  the  lovers— who 
dwell  there  three  years  in  a grot  beauti- 
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Lake  District  first  at  Windermere.  The 
village  that  begins  to  bear  that  name  is  a 
recent  accretion  around  the  station.  The 
knowing  traveller  does  not  stop  there,  but 
at  Bowness,  where  he  finds  the  hotel  “ Old 
England,”  which  more  than  merits  its 
name.  Its  beautiful  garden  slopes  to  the 
waters  of  Windermere,  and  one  may  there 
eat  the  finest  fish  of  the  country — or  what 
he  will  think  such  just  after  travelling 
from  London — the  “char,”  while  watch- 
ing the  fisherman  with  his  sail,  who  is 
netting  the  next.  Agassiz  identified  this 
strange  fish,  found  in  five  of  these  lakes, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  country,  with  the 
Ombre  chevalier  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  it  is 
surmised  that  the  Romans  introduced  it 
into  these  waters.  If  so,  there  are  few 
Roman  remains  which  the  traveller  will 
find  so  interesting  in  this  region  as  this 
pretty  foot-long  char,  with  its  golden  fiesh 
beneath  silvery  raiment.  Why  it  is  call- 
ed a “char”  I can  not  say,  unless  it  be 
that  like  chores  and  char-w'omen  it  comes 
round  at  a certain  time. 

There  are  other  things  also  found  at  the 
lakes  which  observe  the  like  periodicity — 
the  organ-grindei’s,  for  instance,  and  “ the 
Poet  Close.  ” Every  year  during  the  tour- 
ist season  Close  leaves  his  distant  home, 
and  settles  himself  at  Bowness  to  sell  what 
he  calls  poetry.  He  is  the  son  of  a West- 
moreland butcher,  who  left  his  vocation 
to  butcher  the  Queen’s  English  like  a 
Zulu.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  Close  sent  him 
some  verses,  of  which  here  is  a specimen : 

“The  Honorable  William  Lowther, 

Our  Secretary  at  Berlin,  he, 

Respected  much  at  Prussia’s  court, 

Kept  up  our  dignity. 

His  nephew,  now  Lord  Lonsdale, 

Upon  his  wedding  day, 

W'e  wish  all  health  and  happiness, 

All  heartily  we  pray.” 

Alfred  Tennyson  never  made  more  mon- 
ey by  his  finest  lyric  than  Close  by  the 
lines  I have  just  quoted.  It  may  be  that 
the  Hon.  William  Lowther,  fresh  from  the 
country  of  Gnethe,  did  not  read  the  verses, 
but  only  the  appeals  for  help  accompany- 
ing them;  at  any  rate,  he  used  his  influ- 
ence with  Lord  Palmerston,  who  placed  the 
name  of  “John  Close,  Poet,”  on  the  Pen- 
sion List.  Poor  Palmerston  never  heard 
the  last  of  it.  Sir  William  Sterling  Max- 
well, M.P.,  insisted  that  the  pension  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  so  it  was,  but  not  until 
“tlie  Poet  Close”  had  received  a hundred 


pounds  in  addition  to  his  first  pension 
payments. 

* ‘ Poet  Close”  sends  his  poems  to  all  roy- 
al and  titled  folk  in  the  world,  and  makes 
the  most  of  any  formal  acknowledgment 
of  their  receipt  which  may  be  returned  to 
him.  In  response  to  a remark  made  to 
him  on  the  rare  advantage  which  tourists 
and  residents  at  Bowness  have  in  seeing  a 
poet  selling  his  \yorks  in  a book-stall,  when 
so  many  other  poets — the  Laureate,  for  in- 
stance— are  shy  of  the  public,  he  answer- 
ed, grandly,  “ No  man  in  England,  or  the 
wide,  wide  world,  ever  did  what  I have 
done  and  am  now  doing — selling  ray  own 
books,  ay,  and  corresponding  with  crown- 
ed heads,  the  late  Majesty  of  France,  and 
England's  glorious  Queen,  and  also  her 
future  King!”  So  passeth  the  glory  of 
Wordsworthshire!  There  is  not  now  a 
poet  on  all  that  hallowed  ground,  and 
straight  uprises  Close  to  style  himself 
‘ ‘ the  Bard  of  W estmoreland. ” The  only 
compensation  for  this  which  I found  at 
Bowness  was  when  a really  good  player 
on  the  harp  came  to  our  hotel  door,  ac- 
companied by  a young  Westmoreland 
woman  who  sang  sweetly  some  old  Bor- 
der ballads.  Like  the  Scotch,  they  are 
mainly  in  the  sad  minor  key,  as  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  songs  of  a people  whose 
local  patriotic  memories  are  hopeless  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  survive  only  in 
their  songs.  On  the  Border  even  these 
have  become  few,  but  there  have  been 
imitations  of  them,  and  most  of  the  tunes 
are  somewhat  modified  Scotch  airs. 

There  was  another  sign  at  Bowness  of 
the  passing  away  of  ancient  glories  from 
the  earth.  The  only  interesting  building 
there  is  a church  of  respectable  antiquity, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  now  the  par- 
ish church.  But  from  this  old  church 
every  trace  of  St.  Martin  has  so  utterly 
passed  away  that  the  intelligent  young 
girl  who  showed  us  the  interior  did  not 
seem  even  to  have  heard  the  dear  old 
saint's  name.  There  are  fairly  preserved 
remains  of  a finely  stained  chancel  win- 
dow (brought  from  Furness  Abbey),  in 
which  one  may  discern  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Virgin  on  one  side  and  St.  John 
on  the  other,  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quartered  above,  and  a group  of 
monks  beneath ; there  are  two  mitred  ab- 
bots, and  a St.  George  slaying  the  dragon. 
But  though  around  this  window  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  church  there  are  ar- 
morial beai’ings  of  old  families  in  the 
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choir  of  birds,  lilies,  and  oracular  oaks, 
still  rehearsing  the  ‘‘pi'elude”  they  sang 
to  a boy  there  a hundred  years  ago. 

“ When  summer  came. 

Our  pastime  was,  on  brif^ht  Imif-holidays, 

To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
With  rival  oara;  and  the  selected  bourne 
Was  now  an  island  musical  with  birds 
That  sang  and  ceased  not;  now  a Sister  Isle 
Beneath  the  oaks’  umbrageous  covert,  sown 
With  lilies-of-the-valley  like  a field; 

And  now  a third  small  island,  where  survived 
In  solitude  the  ruins  of  a shrine 
Once  to  Our  Lady  dedicate,  and  served 
Daily  with  chaunted  rites.” 

— Wordsworth.  Pi'elttde^  ii. 

It  appears  rather  droll  at  first  thought 
to  find  that  a solid  Manchester  manufac- 
turer has  purchased  this  island  and  its 
pleasant  mansion.  In  ancient  times  it 
would  have  been  the  home  of  some  saint- 
ly hermit^ — some  Godric  or  Cuthbert^ — 
seeking  a lonely  paradise.  One  would  ex- 
pect a poet  to  dwell  here.  (What  an  ideal 
home  it  would  have  been  for  Words- 
worth!) But  on  reflection  it  is  just  as 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  Manchester  man 
coming  all  the  way  up  here,  and  investing 
so  much  of  his  gold  in  a summer  solitude. 
This  is  his  way  of  keeping,  amid  the 
murky  air  and  moil  of  Manchester,  one 
window  open  to  the  azure.  The  poets 
already  have  their  inward  Belle  Isle,  and 
can  better  spare  this  visible  one. 

At  some  distance  onward,  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  isle,  two  swans  sliow- 
ed  themselves  for  a moment,  then  vani.sh- 
ed.  We  rowed  that  way,  but  did  not  see 
them  agfiin.  But  we  presently  saw  a 
charming  tanglewood  and  a solitary  tow- 
er, inhabited  by  a beautiful  maiden  and 
her  sharp-eyed  female  guardian ; and,  ac- 
cording to  all  orthodox  folk-lore  in  the 
world,  the  swans  must  have  turned  into 
these.  That  they  were  Swan-maidens 
was  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
their  tower  was  close  to  a ferry,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Ferry  Nab.  The  name 
“Nab”  is  given  to  pointed  mountainous 
projections  in  this  neighborhood,  as  Ben 
and  Pen  are  used  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
and  elsewhere ; but  in  the  name  of  Grimm 
I repudiate  such  an  explanation  of  this 
Nab,  which  has  no  more  right  to  be  named 
after  a sharp  mountain  peak  than  the  nib 
of  my  i>en.  The  mountain  nab  and  the 
pen  nib  both  come  from  Angli- Saxon 
nebbe,  a nose.  Now  anciently,  through- 
out Scotland  and  alj  this  region,  imps, 
consequently  witches,  were  supposed  to 


have  long  noses,  and  were  called  “ long- 
nebbed.”  A venerable  friend  tells  me 
that  he  remembers  to  have  heard  grace 
before  meat  in  Scotland  in  these  w^ords: 
“Frae  witches  an’  warlocks  an’  a’  lang- 
nebbed  creatures,  guid  Lord  deliver  us!'* 
I remarked  to  my  comrade  that  thei-e 
ought  to  be  some  weird  legend  about  this 
ferry;  but  our  boatman  had  never  heard 
of  any,  and  of  course  the  Swan-maidens 
would  not  confess  to  any.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  evening,  when  we  spoke  of  going 
over  the  ferry  by  moonlight,  they  told  us 
that  under  no  circumstances  did  the  ferry- 
boat ever  stir  after  sunset;  and  on  ex- 
ploring this  fact,  I found  covered  up  un- 
derneath it  a tradition  that  once  upon  a 
time  a ferryman  had  responded  to  a call 
in  the  night,  and  on  his  return  was 
gloomy,  would  not  say  what  he  had  seen, 
and  soon  went  mad  and  died.  It  was 
a long  time  ago,  and  I hope  the  shade 
of  the  poor  ferryman  wifi  forgive  me  the 
satisfaction  with  which  I heard  this  saga 
of  the  Nab,  though  this  is  tempered  with 
regi'et  that  he  leR  no  description  of  the 
Nose  of  the  traveller  who  summoned  him 
at  night,  and  fastened  the  boat  to  its  moor- 
ings for  all  subsequent  nights. 

Possibly  the  phantom  by  which  the  fer- 
ryman was  pursued  was  the  same  that 
pursued  young  Wordsworth  when  he  was 
a school-boy  in  the  neighborhood.  “It 
was  an  act  of  stealth  and  troubled  plea- 
sure,” he  tells  us,  in  the  “Prelude”  (ii.), 
when  one  summer  evening,  finding  a boat 
tied  to  a willow,  he  unloosed  it,  and  push- 
ed from  shore,  fixing  his  eye  upon  a crag- 
gy summit,  i,  e.,  a Nab. 

“She  was  an  elfin  pinnace;  lustily 
I dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 

And,  as  I rose  upon  the  sti*oke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a swan; 
When,  from  behind  that  ciiiggy  steep,  till  then 
The  hoi*izon\s  bound,  a huge  peak,  black  and  huge, 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 

Upreared  its  head.  I struck,  and  struck  again. 
And  growing  still  in  stature,  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  staiv,  and  still, 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own, 

And  measured  motion,  like  a living  thing, 

Strode  after  me.  With  trembling  oars  I tunied, 
Anil  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Hack  to  the  coveit  of  the  willow-tree. 

There  in  her  mooring-place  I left  ray  bark, 

And  through  the  meadows  homewaixi  went,  in 
grave 

Ami  serij)us  mood;  but  after  I had  seen 
That  spectacle,  for  many  day.s  my  brain 
Worked  with  a dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being;  o’er  ray  thoughts 
There  hung  a darkne.^s — call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.  No  familiar  shape.** 
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conjuring  a phantom  out  of  yon  dark 
mountain,  and  losing  his  wits. 

The  tower  near  the  ferry  is  called  the 
“station.”  It  has  been  built  merely  as 
an  outlook,  and  is  owned  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  Belle  Isle.  The  more  elderly  of  the 
Swan-maidens  took  us  to  the  upper  room 
of  this  commonplace  edifice,  and  showed 
us  how  the  lake  and  landscape  looked 
through  different-colored  glasses.  The 
windows,  which  occupied  nearly  all  of 
three  walls,  were  of  variously  colored 
glass.  Looking  through  one  and  anoth- 
er of  these  we  were  assured  we  should  see 
the  scenery  as  it  appeared  in  each  of  the 
seasons.  But  my  friend  the  artist  was 
absurdly  fastidious;  pronounced  the  au- 
tumnal scene  a “huckleberry  view,”  and 
almost  dislocated  his  neck  to  get  at  some 
colorless  glass  through  which  he  might 
see  the  unatlorned  Windermere.  Fortu- 
nately the  elderly  Swan-maiden  had  no 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  huckleberry,  and 
the  artist  is  so  suave  even  in  his  execra- 
tions that  we  escaped  being  ourselves 
transformed.  We  found  the  younger 
Swan-maiden,  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
a very  merry  witch,  and  wei*e  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  she  was  the  rustic  belle  of 
the  neighborhood — or  had  been,  for  she 
had  just  plighted  her  troth  to  a youth  who 
had  won  a prize  in  a walking  match. 

“Are  you  not  sometimes  lonely  over 
here  ?”  we  had  asked  this  Swan-maiden. 

“ Do  I look  so  ?”  she  answei*ed,  archly, 
as  she  wrung  with  her  white  hands  a 
white  something  from  the  wash-tub  (no 
doubt  part  of  her  plumage). 

“Not  particularly,”  we  admitted,  “but 
in  winter,  when  it  is  cold,  frozen,  snowy, 
and  no  tourists  pass,  and — ” 

‘ ‘ Ah,  we  manage  to  be  comfortable  even 
in  the  winter,  and  without  the  tourists.'’ 

Then  she  glanced  around  the  room  with 
a blushing  satisfaction,  and  sure  enough 
it  was  an  abode  where  happiness  might 
well  nestle.  Everything  was  neat  and 
in  order,  albeit  on  a washing-day;  the 
tall  mahogany  clock  told  true  time;  the 
shelves  were  fairly  set  with  books ; and  in 
the  cupboard  was  some  blue  china  which 
tempted  one  to  covet. 

“ What  do  you  do  on  Sundays  ?" 

“Go  to  church  at  Satterthwaite.” 

“ Good  preacher  there  ?” 

For  the  first  time  the  young  Swan- 
maiden  was  floated  out  of  her  depth. 

“Good?”  she  said,  pausing  over  the 
tub.  “Yes,  he's  good.  ” 


“Oh,  I didn’t  mean  that;  I meant  his 
preaching — is  that  good  ? is  he  eloquent, 
interesting,  talented  ?” 

It  was  but  too  plain  that  on  this  young 
life  had  never  before  been  pressed  the  idea 
of  distinguishing  between  parson  and  par- 
son. The  arrival  of  the  elderly  dame  from 
the  tower  saved  her  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing upon  a criticism  of  the  Satterthwaite 
clergyman.  We  went  off  with  a plea- 
sant feeling  of  having  interviewed  one  of 
those  pi*etty  wild  flowers  of  which  Words- 
worth made  so  much,  and  of  which  thei-e 
is  reason  to  suspect  he  sometimes  made 
flowei*s  much  more  simple  and  lowly  than 
the  originals  before  they  were  subjected 
to  his  poeticulture. 

An  example  of  this  may  be  cited  from 
the  “Excursion.”  One  of  the  sweetest 
pictures  of  humble  idyllic  life  in  that 
poem  relates  to  Jonathan  and  Betty  Yew- 
dale,  who  lived  at  Little  Langdale.  Some 
readers  of  that  passage  may  suppose  that 
Yewdale  is  a fancy  name,  since  a beauti- 
ful vale  near  this  is  so  called  from  its  ven- 
erable yew-tree,  popularly  believeii  to  be 
coeval  w'ith  the  Deluge.  But  the  Yew- 
dales  were  real  people.  Wordsworth  was 
lost  and  benighted  in  that  region,  and  the 
only  guidance  he  found  was  a single  light. 
It  seemed  to  him  too  high  to  proceed  from 
a human  habitation,  yet  he  climbed  to- 
ward it  and  found  a cottage.  The  wife 
had  set  the  light  to  guide  her  husband. 
He  w'as  hospitably  welcomed.  The  hus- 
band when  he  arrived  impressed  the  poet 
by  his  manners — “ so  graceful  in  his  gen- 
tleness”— and  he  thought  he  must  be  de- 
scended from  some  illustrious  race.  Bet- 
ty’s account  of  their  life  must  be  quoted 
at  length : 

“‘Three  dark  midwinter  montlis 
Pass,*  said  the  matron,  ‘and  I never  see. 

Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release, 

My  helpmate’s  face  by  light  of  day.  He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 

And,  through  Heaven’s  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the 
bread 

For  which  we  pray,  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 

Companions  have  I many,  many  friends, 
Dependents,  comforters — mv  wheel,  my  fire, 

All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear, 

The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  bi*ood, 

And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  ray  porch; 
This  honest  shecfMiog’s  countenance  I read, 

With  him  can  talk,  nor  sehiom  waste  a word 
On  creature  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 

And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door, 

And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit; 
But  above  all  my  thoughts  are  my  support.’” 
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magistrate,  Kraster  and  Dorotliy  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  In  the  court-room  Dor- 
othy arose,  glowered  at  the  magistrate, 
and  said,  with  words  that  rung  through 
the  building : “ Guard  thyself,  Myles  Phil- 
lipson!  Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  man- 
aged grandly ; but  that  tiny  lump  of  land 
is  the  dearest  a Phillipson  has  ever  bought 
or  stolen ; for  you  will  never  prosper,  nei- 
ther your  breed  ; whatever  scheme  you 
undertake  will  wither  in  your  hand ; the 
side  you  take  will  always  lose;  the  time 
shall  come  no  Phillipson  will  own  an  inch 
of  land;  and  while  Calgarth  walls  shall 
stand,  we’ll  haunt  it  night  and  day — never 
will  ye  be  rid  of  us!”  Thenceforth  the 
Phillipsons  had  for  their  guests  two  skulls. 
They  were  found  at  Christmas  at  the  head 
of  a stairway ; they  were  buried  in  a dis- 
tant region,  but  they  turned  up  in  the  old 
house  again.  The  two  skulls  were  burned 
again  and  again ; they  were  brayed  to  dust 
and  cast  to  the  wind ; they  were  several 
years  sunk  in  the  lake;  but  the  Phillip- 
sons never  could  get  rid  of  them.  Mean- 
while old  Dorothy's  weird  went  on  to  its 
fulfillment,  until  the  family  sank  into 
poverty,  and  at  length  disappeared. 

The  only  other  famous  occupant  of  Cal- 
garth was  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff , already 
mentioned.  Tliis  worthy  Dr.  Watson,  who 
tells  us  that  when  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Oxford  he  had  never 
seen  any  work  on  that  subject,  was  quite  ac- 
complished in  the  science  of  ghost-laying. 
He  realized,  when  he  retired  to  Calgarth 
for  the  purpose  of  learned  gardening,  that 
two  dead  skulls  existed  in  the  folk-imagi- 
nation, and  must  be  laid  to  rest  by  the 
wit  of  a living  skull.  So  he  seems  to 
have  done  something  solemn  over  an  old 
wall,  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  Kras- 
ter and  Dorothy  had  con.sented,  in  con- 
sideration of  so  good  a man,  to  rest  quiet 
for  the  future.  The  present  holder  of  Cal- 
garth is  Lieutenant -Colonel  Watson,  a 
magistrate,  but  not  of  the  Phillipson  kind, 
w'ho  lias  gained  the  good-will  of  all  by  his 
thoughtfulness  in  keeping  open  the  view 
through  his  grounds. 

It  is  strange  to  find  lingering  in  these 
northern  counties,  along  with  so  many 
Scandinavian  and  German  names  and 
words,  the  ancient  Teutonic  idea  of  the 
divining  power  of  woman.  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  German  custom  of  consulting 
the  women  as  oracles.  There  were  times 
when  women  alone  knew  how  to  read  and 
write,  the  men  being  too  much  engaged 


e 


with  their  spears  to  respect  anything  done 
with  the  pen;  but  the  proverbial  mirac- 
ulousness of  the  unknown  made  them 
ready  to  regard  a mysterious  combina- 
tion of  letters  as  a spell.  May  not  many 
a poor  little  wife  have  utilized  the  tend- 
ency to  superstition  in  her  huge  master 
by  encouraging  the  notion  that  a power 
superior  to  his  lay  in  her  mystic  letters  ? 
The  spae-wife,  or  spy-wife,  seems  to  have 
inherited  some^  of  the  characters  of  the 
Parcoe  too:  her  curse  could  never  be  re- 
versed. 

It  is  a pity  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
not  have  visited  this  neighborhood  earlier 
in  life  than  he  did.  It  was  only  seven 
years  before  his  death  that  he  made  his 
memorable  visit  to  Christopher  North  at 
Elleray,  and  his  knack  of  getting  at  good 
old  stories  was  nearly  gone.  The  Wizard 
had,  however,  heard  at  Abbotsford  the 
chief  story  of  one  of  these  famous  Phil- 
lipsons, and  reproduced  it  in  “Rokeby.” 
Belle  Isle,  which  we  have  already  visit^, 
and  which  from  Elleray  appears  as  a su- 
perb emerald  on  the  breast  of  Winder- 
mere,  belonged  to  Colonel  Phillipson  at 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  Parliament.  He  and  his  younger 
brother,  a major,  were  bold  champions  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  the  major  went  by 
the  name  of  Robin  the  Devil.  Colonel 
Briggs,  of  Cromwell's  army,  undertook  to 
capture  this  major,  who  liad  taken  refuge 
in  his  brother  s house  on  Belle  Isle.  His 
brother  was  absent,  and  the  major  con- 
firmed his  title  of  “ the  Devil'’  by  success- 
fully resisting  a siege  of  eight  months. 
His  brother  having  come  to  his  relief. 
Colonel  Briggs  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  before  Belle  Isle.  But  Major 
Phillipson  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult, 
and  with  a small  baud  of  horse  went  over 
to  Kendal,  where  Colonel  Briggs  was  sta- 
tioned. Hearing  that  the  colonel  was  at 
church — it  was  Sunday  morning — he  post- 
ed his  men  at  the  church  door,  and  dash- 
ed down  the  aisle  on  horaeback ! The  col- 
onel was  not  there.  The  congregation, 
at  first  terror-stricken,  made  an  attempt 
to  arrest  the  intruder,  who  galloped  down 
another  aisle,  but  in  making  his  exit 
struck  his  head  violently  against  the  arch 
of  the  doorway.  Though  his  helmet  was 
struck  off,  and  his  saddle  girth  gave  way, 
the  stunned  warrior  struggled  with  those 
who  tried  to  capture  him,  and  made  his 
escape.  His  helmet  still  hangs  in  Ken- 
dal church.  There  Sir  Walter  saw  it,  and 
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i*eading  his  life,  and  the  good  stories  of 
him,  and  his  works  too — we  may  imagine 
Klrishna  as  saying  to  Arjoon,  “He  my 
servant  is  dear  unto  me  who  is  free  from 
enmity,  the  friend  of  all  nature;  he  is  my 
beloved  of  whom  mankind  are  not  afraid, 
and  who  of  mankind  is  not  afraid.  ” Prob- 
ably they  alone  who  saw  Christopher 
North  amid  these  lakes  and  mountains 
ever  really  saw  him  at  all.  “ More  than 
one  person,”  wrote  Harriet  Martineau, 
“has  said  that  Wilson  reminded  them  of 
the  first  man  Adam,  so  full  was  his  large 
frame  of  vitality,  force,  and  sentience. 
His  ti'ead  seemed  to  shake  the  ground, 
and  his  glance  to  pierce  through  stone 
walls;  and  as  for  his  voice,  there  was  no 
heart  that  could  stand  before  it.  In  his 
hours  of  emotion  he  swept  away  all  hearts 
wdiithersoever  he  would.  Not  less  strik- 
ing was  it  to  see  him  in  a mood  of  repose, 
as  he  was  seen  when  steering  the  packet- 
boat  that  used  to  pass  between  Bowness 
and  Ambleside  before  the  steamers  were 
put  upon  the  lake.  Sitting  motionless, 
wth  his  hand  upon  the  tiller,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  journeymen  and  market-women, 
his  eye  apx>arently  looking  beyond  every- 
thing into  nothing,  and  his  mouth  closed 
above  liis  beard,  as  if  he  meant  nev^er  to 
speak  again,  he  was  quite  as  impressive 
and  immortal  an  image  as  he  could  have 
l)een  to  the  students  of  his  moral  philoso- 
phy class,  or  to  the  comrades  of  his  jovial 
hours.  He  was  known,  and  with  rever- 
ence and  affection,  beside  the  trout  sti*eam 
and  the  mountain  tarn,  and  amidst  the 
deep  ghx>m  of  Elleray,  where  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  let  a sprig  be  lopped 
that  his  wife  had  loved.  Every  old  bat- 
man and  young  angler,  every  hoary  shep- 
herd and  primitive  dame,  among  the  hills 
of  the  district,  knew  him  and  enjoyed  his 
presence.  He  made  others  hai)py  by  be- 
ing intensely  happy  himself,  when  his 
brighter  moods  were  on  him;  and  when 
he  was  mournful,  no  one  desired  to  be 
gay.  He  has  gone  with  his  joy  and  his 
grief;  and  the  region  is  so  much  darker  in 
a thousand  eyes.”  Miss  Martineau  be- 
came a poet  whenever  she  wrote  about  the 
profe.ssor,  whose  health  she  drank  in  the 
first  spring  breath,  and  pledged  him  in  the 
sparkling  thunder -shower.  “Blessings 
above  all  on  Christopher  North!”  she  ex- 
claims again;  “we  can  not  but  wonder 
whether  he  ever  cast  a thought  upon  such 
as  we  are  when  breasting  the  breeze  on 
the  moors,  or  pressing  ui>  the  mount- 


ain-side, or  watching  beside  the  trout 
stream  ....  Whether  he  is  now  conscious 
of  the  fact  or  not,  his  spirit  has  come 
many  a time,  while  his  tired  body  slept, 
and  opened  our  prison  doors,  and  led  us  a 
long  flight  over  mountain  and  moor,  lake 
and  lea,  and  dropped  us  again  in  our  beds, 
refreshed  and  soothed,  to  dream,  at  least, 
of  having  felt  the  long-lost  sensation  of 
health  once  more.” 

Ellleray  Cottage,  with  its  “ several  roofs 
shelving  away  there  in  the  lustre  of  love- 
liest lichens,  each  roof  with  its  own  assort- 
ment of  doves  and  pigeons  preening  their 
pinions  in  the  morning  pleasaunce,”  re- 
mains, and  over  it  the  tutelary  syca- 
more— that  sycamore  of  which  Christo- 
pher wrote,  “Never  in  this  well-wooded 
world,  not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Druids, 
could  there  have  been  such  another  tree ; 
it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  two  Shaks- 
peares.”  Here  Wilson  passed  the  eight 
brightest  years  of  his  life;  to  this  spot  he 
brought  his  bride  for  the  never-wjining 
honey-moon ; and  though  the  loss  of  liis 
little  fortune  by  the  dishonesty  of  an  un- 
cle compelled  him  to  leave  this  cottage 
(1815),  enough  was  won  back  when  eight 
years  later  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  sum- 
mer quarters  here  again.  “He  was  in 
a i>osition,”  writes  his  daughter,  “once 
more*’to  take  up  his  summer  quarters  in 
his  beautiful  villa  of  Elleray,  the  place 
which  he  loved  above  all  others  on  earth ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1823  we  find  him 
there,  with  his  wife  and  children  again 
under  the  old  roof -tree.  ” “lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  sauntering  the  whole  day  long 
among  the  woods  and  walks  of  Elleray.” 

In  one  of  those  fond  letters  of  his  to  his 
Avife,  which  hardly  bear  printing,  he  says : 

“The  country  now  is  in  perfect  beauty; 
and  I think  of  one  who  has  been  a kind 
and  affectionate  and  good  wife  to  me,  at 
all  hours.  If  I do  not,  may  the  beauty  of 
nature  pass  away  from  my  eyes !”  It  was 
years  after  when  Jane  passed  away,  and 
sure  enough  with  her  the  beauty  of  El- 
leray. “Sadly,”  writes  the  daughter, 
“comes  the  confession  from  his  lips  of  the 
dreariness  which  fell  upon  him  at  Elleray, 
a place  at  one  time  as  enjoyable  as  para- 
dise.” He  tried  to  go  there  again,  but 
\vhen  he  slept  at  the  Bowness  hotel  “the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  night  to  him 
were  not  to  be  borne.”  He  went  off,  and 
saw  Elleray  no  more. 

Christopher  North,  in  the  history  of  the 
Lakes,  occupies  the  place  of  a Prospero; 
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he  Vsh  {dif>As:p:d  vhr  kfeg;  fiy  hfe 
’:  that  hi?  Wife’ 


nontuT  5«orTnKr^ 


all  ha^  Unown  imhe  way 

of  pi^jreaht?^ fen*Vfe‘^efe  fe  ;fe^<T»i:'iafeii  wit h 
hif^  ^hdt^  nipM  not^hfe  was 

that  wWcU  fd*  thfeotybsUi  wiirli 

8ir  WiUfer  Bfdd^  Vaidtirii^  feinio  to  hr 
tlh  pirkl?^  of  Mr.  Bidloir,:4  hn^i^diaiii,  at 
Btnm  Hall  on  AViUdernuu^^  The  host 
thp*\v  his  lunisy  eifen  toall  tlu*  liferary  ii»eH 
-^WotsfewoHh;\\'ife*uh  {^outhuy,  rtiul  tlic 
ivst  - ^ istaul  there nfeht  dud  day.. 

It  w(*id(l  toy»y  he<^  diijlcultv"^  i-w^ys X/oek  - 
hhrh;  tfe^ay  whirh  star  in  tiiO  youstrlfe- 
tioM  :slioife  with  the  brij^htest Vir  life fe<*ffe 
rst  li^^hh  Thefe  was  ' hinh  dfeHiuirWi’  U*-- 
l(*rnvin^letl  with  ^cay  tfeshinjifeof  oOHrt* 
iy  wit  ever  Cain  ling  displayed  t uUd  a 
|dr nti ful  hi iawiif fee  vpi  all  sides  of  those 
airy;  tra(ii«fehfe  plea>iantmes?  in  Whfeh  the 
fanoy  ‘of  feoefe,  Iti-woyer  and  grave, 
drlighfe  h>  r?vo  wUeh  they:  afe*  sure 
lUii  to;  Ife;  h»i>underiilooif.  Thefev  were 
heuuti  fill  ivoci  hfe’oni plislied  w ‘iivuen  to 
uduHi  hnih^'Oioy  this  cifedev  The  feea* 


jun  .^  pHi^Vded  (vvtfe  u the  iui>st  sidfei  1 

o , . h . • ^ ■, 

je.  inight  it^k  fefe  H 

. ■ ) 

tki  fed  Uioh  was  tile 

■ Go  'gle  :■■•:  ■ ;■  '^'V’':’> 

, '■,'!  t 

7 ' .;  ^ • 5 

tn  for  fuel,  and  libVtHy  Xo^  cut 

svfnni  in  Titiuiiieck  l^wk  It  miid  t)iu 
kin^  Ivinxxvhat  uimn.  ftuil 

Ill’s  reiflv  vf^. 


He  ndi  only  imde  <uw>  and  iu>Jkmmirl8^ 
«IaiiLC(%;but  ^VT*<»u^dit  oAi  a friar  tiiaf  lie 

. : ^ ^y«{}C  ^iiit  ?a:»|K*Lu^ 

; / : :Aa4  »rd  hiss  <>d^^  . 

OtlismM  F.S.  A.,  has  WT’itten 
( a lyric  abriakBeii  iu  tVie  Curti- 

Vierliihcl  xltetect,  it lid  in  a f i »He  stty  w : ' ■ TIxe; 
laid  timt5 1 a^odt 

ypkH.  ^h  id  the  bar  parlor  c»f  a inn  xu 
'tii?>  sijfU them  purl  of  t 1^ kc  iliieilriol, 
wh^re  the  jits  ef  hl$  liddle,  pmluted 


Tiuck  abii  tuflk: 

that  a n>x>iiw  iiii^ht  iVutk'Upini  dry*^ibu<J, 
for  brcakfaii^l,  iind.  tile  i^hiiuv  kide  uf  a 
Avtxider  to  his-  tliniter  Nt hed  he  cjiuhl  j^Af 
it'  u.  whole  ()m  >vWlrerh;-  iSw 

wapiher  lived  ^vith  hidi;  aud  they  toi 
oii  i Itekc  hi U siife,  Tiiakiuir  A li ye li IivuhI 
eiiietty  by  ehltint^  and  feirditiit  the  tom 
m»>ii  hi*£i/-"kenS,  from  whjrh  ihey  Ixhh^in^ 
A resirlue  which  was-  used  ifi  tlu^ 
fUaiitj  fsudure  of  p.  Tt^eirfi^b^’res 
are  ’^od  to  1>A  near  ilhe 


A It  h 6X1^1  t her??  jippea^  to  ho  Of/ 
ilodbt  that  nvAfi- Vd  eUOlWOitS 

sUilurc  and  sth/putSa 
lKK?k.  it  IS  xi«»t  inivtnihahio  i|hit  Ife 
trad  i t ki  iv  I tits  gat  1 ici^  sctfuei  1 > Vd  y 
hoi*r  uud  tif  l)it  fr^hd 

orfiii  Plitihpsoti  iKul/ifi 
who  the  » hit 

froni  rhe  prBhistorid  at 

Penrith,  cidted  tlio  OhoitA?  ;' 

Aniaiigxdhjiir  tradifiorisahoh  ^■ 

Hin],  one  relates  llKit.  ttto 
bis  brdV  aiid  he 

i\  party  Of  SH'vOtch  nmrauikuy.  i( 
may  he  re^uei nb^t-wh  n bd  Ibuk  id 

the  timo  vxf  HoHry  iV;  tboi^^  d 

wide,  jsi^it^ad  bedief  iw  furniithibfe 
fon^st  pliiiJitoms  oif  thp  TirfYM 
order,  whudi  were  gen emlly  called^ 

Ilugjj  or  Hiigt),  after  the  spretrO  of 
Husrh  Cy^pcI  ill  Fmiico;  . 

The|a:ti}>k*  iu  Wtsliuon?lai^ 
Abiiuberlatfd  are  very  hnid  id  athlet  ic  e:s- 
eiTikicK  Ujad  esli’Hurili«fiM*y  jirUvcrs  hvc  Mill 
sOtnetimt^  ib?yohX|jcd  attuhi^  thbui;  Pur- 
iitg;  t b« : luu g I ifeAd  Wn? bt^YOrttl  ill  tfi 
reehiX  ptie  utuu  muw.v  ftwnui  ^ 

am<>ni;:  Hiy  ooiui w>.\0  Ihlk  iliaU.  hV;  baVneJy,, 
Beit  W^iU.  for  hfiy  yrUr^^^  mUJulot' 

ujmI  tiii/ihr  to  the  e(iudtiry  pm 
h‘rlapid  , JBei)  tlio^  kidd  hf  umu  whw 
in  a hiure  pmtmtiv^  Ahhy  1^  Axumtry 
folk  fltoir  itistx'Uiaciji  l>eing: 

ehai>g^‘d>  Jiave  the  origh 

TiHl  of  |he  boy  iu  '\A  piery  Gesta  At||0- 
Fnrre  And  the  Boyu/’  who  had  [ 

**  dii  dial  nto5  lb’  in[w  iieie 
But  h ugh:  mid  lepc  uIk>uC’ 


AS  VC  ^ni>:}  t.V 


Hi  fny  such 

tied  m; gohpmi  htu!  y e»y . uprilfu-ious  diUicr 
: inf  niufe  |ii . Uial  wits  fcetW^  lyV 

. wdh : ^uidi  ■ 1 the. 

ihuthiledv^to-:f^  striihiMy  daui 

d(«b Ikky  laM  cj»*x*UMj  by  the 

1 itoiiladif;'  -u u i li  cd . i1  le  ot\ \y 

‘-'  UiiiidioAid  the  HOI,  Ev. 

W at(d  uv 

of  fihit;. 

Ko  much  so  liifiV  fliy 
of  t^hAki'rtiiadih  ioM 
:K^ufe  ^Av  hhit  without 

ruii  dr»A-k  jHnd  :<iapto:k;  a.  tvlbi^ 
pwjf  uoti’^ivy  taitdy 

'bdi>4>‘'^  iI:ruX|t|r 

ydh*^  poeriu.  vvhieh  niay  roud  a»  ihe 


tute  aflcward  eivoVi 

A 

io  iluddlestoue  PUitlipsiihj 

toy  hb 

y‘ 

hvlho  civil  vruesA"  ; 
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^ 4 Christopher  North  and  De 

. Quincey  were  fond  of  “ the  old 
t ’ i Laker”  Ritson,  who  was  such  a 


famous  wrestler.  De  Quincey 
used  to  take  long  walks  with 
him,  and  Christopher  North 
several  times  contended  with 
him.  In  their  wrestling  match- 
es Ritson  threw  Wilson  twice 
out  of  three  falls,  confessing 
that  he  found  him  “a  varra 
bad  ’un  to  lick” ; but  in  running 
Christopher  beat  him,  and  in 
jumping  could  manage  twelve 
yards  in  three  leaps,  with  a 
heavy  stone  in  each  hand, 
while  Ritson  could  only  man- 
age eleven  and  three-quarters. 

The  Grasmere  sports  are  still 
kept  up,  but  the  last  youth  who 
gained  much  celebrity  at  them 
came  to  a sad  end.  Jonathan 
Park  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  took  the 
first  prize  for  the  mountain  race 
at  Grasmere — £25,  as  I heard — 


but  it  would  seem  to  have  sad- 


ISAAC  walker. 

reflections  of  an  old  Cumbrian  on  tlie 
fiddler  s death : 

“ Ben  Wales’s  fiddle  many  a neet 

Gev  weel-oiled  springs  to  t’  heaviest  heels, 

For  few  cud  whyet  hod  the’r  feet 

When  Ben  struck  iij)  his  heartenin’  reels. 

Wid  elbow-room  an'  rozert  wool, 

Swinge ! how  he’d  mak'  fwoke  ke^lv  an’  prance  ! 

An’  nowte  cud  match  t’  sly  fiddle-sijueal 
’At  signal’d  kiss  i’  t'  cushion-dance.* 

“ Fwoke’s  w'ays  turn  different,  t’  langer  t’  mair, 
An’  what,  lang  sen,  was  root’s  grown  wrang ; 

We’re  metist  on  us  ower  fine  to  care 
For  hei\inly  dance,  teun,  tei\l,  or  sang. 

An’  nowte’s  mead  varra  lastin’  hero; 

T’  best  how-hand  growes  oald  an’  fails. 

An’  t’  lishe.st  legs  git  nuin’  an’  queer: 

Few  last  sa  weel  as  oald  Ben  Wales.” 

* The  cushion-dance  is,  I believe,  peculiar  to  this 
district,  and  is  the  finishing  dance  of  a rural  ball 
or  merry-night.  A young  man,  carrying  a cushion, 
paces  roiiml  the  room  in  time  to  the  appropriate 
tune,  selects  a girl,  lavs  the  cushion  at  her  fei‘t,  and 
hotii  kneel  upon  it  and  kis.s,  the  fiddler  making  an 
extraordinary  squeal  during  the  operation.  The  girl 
tlien  takes  tlie  cushion  to  another  young  man,  who 
kisses  ]>er  as  before,  and  leaves  her  free  to  “ link" 
with  the  first,  and  march  round  the  room.  This  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  party  is  brought  in,  when 
they  all  form  a circle,  ami  “ kiss  out”  in  the  same 
manner,  sofnetiim‘S  varying  it  by  the  kissers  sitting 
on  two  chairs,  back  to  !)ack,  in  the  middle  of  the 
l ing,  and  kissing  over  their  shoulders — a trying  pro- 
cess (adds  Mr.  Gibson)  to  bashful  youth  of  either  sex. 


ly  demoralized  him.  He  went 
upon  a long  spree,  and  two  daysr 
after  his  prize  was  won,  in  August,  1874, 
he  either  drowned  himself  or  was  drowned 
in  Windermere. 

After  the  Giant  comes  Jack,  too  clever 
for  his  Hugeness:  the  small  man  of  skill 
eats  less,  accomplishes  more;  and  evolu- 
tion goes  on  from  the  big  to  the  little. 
The  “hog-house'’  where  the  giant  rests 
may  have  given  his  name  to  Hogarth, 
whose  ancestors  resided  in  Troutbeck  vil- 
lage. * The  uncle  of  that  great  artist  re- 
sided here,  and  was  famous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  his  songs.  These  were  satir- 
ical, humorous,  and  generally  about  his 
neighbors.  The  house  of  Hogarth's  fa- 
ther is  still  standing  in  the  village,  and 
near  it  two  old  trees  he  is  said  to  have 
planted.  It  is  a dwelling  not  mean,  but 
uniquely  commonplace  there  ; for  the 
houses  of  Troutl>eck  are  rather  striking, 
having  many  gables,  and  pretty  porticoes 
made  of  slate-stone.  The  house  where 
the  Hogarths  would  have  lived,  if  such 
things  were  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  fitness  of  things  as  seen  by  later  gen- 
erations, is  that  of  Mr.  George  Browne, 
whoso  wife,  in  his  absence,  most  kindly 
and  intelligently  told  us  tjie  history  of 
the  quaint  old  furniture  with  which  the 
house  is  filled.  This  charming  cottage. 
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and  theie  gjinii 


mtU  ivy 

iotif  opH,  Siivd  !ti^  vspiil}«  Aaae 

f . f ii  ritiihih^ -iHisai^  imi]i 
Thor«mg^it>rj€^^  would  <itt^e  a Eiamlw 
J>il>-fiiplia;rdl3t  *'  tuad  ^yifclv  >4we>it 
l?ut  ilr  ; BpO wrio  fe  afeo  woj'lc- 

er  jjri  woml,  wU  ixv^  iu^^t^^lUf3  af  uii 
and  eb^sfty  am 

djf^OGiy^  uot  fotxiiiuu’  with  old 
furjiittim:  i^ot  bnfe 

liJrsHsi.  and : tJiA  v?yc^  nid^ 

iraitt  to 

to vv 

A litite  ^^luid 

out  an  jhn*  wliicii  1^  ibe 

Oi  r 3dab/*  and  which. 

;«^d  k>  Hav^^  a .old  si^jiv  , 

and 

jolly, at) 

Vippi^priate  beumth. 

AVton  inn  * * S 

hd>v^ver>.  ir  to  discpyor 

iliAt  ttVe  had  loTii?  djin>  di^ai)- 

l><^arvd.  found  a l><?tter  treiv 

in^  of  "'^  Thc  Mortal 

Mviii,  ' AS  solid,  soiisible,  and  htm-  * 

Ml  4 ^Ip^^hnen  of  A W>:^stinor6land  ; * 
cecnnan  &^$  Qnp  could  ima^he. 

I^aac  Wal feiJcur  bte  namef 

knew  well  f] 

of  Uie  Hiicxx  if  bt^  cQidd>^l  if  ^ 

ho  had  pm^rvt?d 
cam  erory  antit^no  ihUig 
}u>use,  snx’h  XI5  i\h  o^ik:  cttphfihrd 

tilijw  hhnclred  y«^ap§^  oW  v^ 

in  the . walb  A>id  soHie  lejtei^s  On  . 

theo>bt5iide  waU/^w  I»  Gw  ' ; 

$hb  ihdiala  arc  th  of 
toiu*  f^ookawi,  Isaac  VTiilfc; 
ef>  inother  was  A C*Oi)ksoj>.  .He 
afi^^  m^vrated  to 

nion  rd.  the  lines  Wluuh  were  oii 

fprmi  the  luu  de- 

nr^tiXsinA^e: 

. ‘•^•fWi  Sf«i>;  ttiiit  l!v««  «H  hwii,  , ':  va»  a Aral  jwfe  aWiif  .tli?i^  .^riWWv  Tin- 

: -W^tV  kt  \iuyt : iiiY  nd^e  s-o  ri:d  . * <tld  boh  — or^onjethi n^  }mp])Vai- 

I'h^u  ^ f feU^^and  my  vmth  UKfb 

li  .Uhfeir^,  uje.  ' a>nl  .mri^d  in  her  bnsnin, 

fluvidg  rn .joyed  tlii>  fresh.  hoinq-  And  slept- to  Invo  it  Ijcfoii^ 

ma»Je  breA^l,  f^liisKe.'^  of  /jteAxu.  pure  hufierv  it  Avan  boni^  Bhe  says.  " If  it -s  a co«:lc.^  it's 

wiiie.h  cyo^Uput  Mrfi^w  \Valker  namy.  shal^  W JueoK  if  HV  a hen^  it 

n%  v!f*  drovn  Ctutsidr  thbA]f.a:tr;  :j^ha?J  Rehekali  it  is. 

^jiid  while  tlire  Abbe  Vi^  khe's  intid  fOrWiiH  j>uuis  by  layiii^ 

istiiK:^  pc>Hmibi^  bi^tdr  Ughtfni  j line  e^i^;  tins  big* 

Adk^l;k>hfUio.fieighbpy!n>od,  ^ . ^ . 

Trnutts^?k'  I ’^Vonls^vhrtk,  \\i\xe  li  ved 

the  yilla^  it  Jsas  three  huurtoKl  , h>  *ice  this  lunby-  ^ 

bulls,  con»t;^blb^b?  Th<yt^  I ctl.  then  fv^nd  Walker,  The  jiuer 

ship  wii-s  i»iW  intb  'burts;  i Words worlh  wvuUUl  hnve  nV^ido  a poen* 


iwtwiux  »a’  e an^;  vortv^z 


nbout  wilf^  I had  & warm  af 

ffitdf^rlv,,'’  fe4?tK)Ji  for  him.  He  likcir  to  he 

Ali'!'^  Siuil  he^  withoiit  doors 

hurt?  i>ft  me^  daiy  saj:  hi*^  he  tb<%  iaJltiiig*  to  lhli^^>i  m t 

;it,gr^at;'m^ri  ■ fe^viyki^t  ot  lit : 

tJe-1'Mt^' ’:  '";  ' '■  ■ . ' 'ail 

• ; ImVe  AV4!^^vs^ 

theii  tepdiV  ovef  towani 

!go  iTtp«?h  tliat^  but  when  1 was  u ever  it  wept  he  fpUow<^,  hi^kiii^^^a 
lad  I li>^ed  with  hiiu.-'  like  it'e^VBooiU  ^xHrt'^b^hht>doi^:^S^^  ifaaa?; 

irnitated  the  a?)tion  and  the 

aome  tiai^  and  it  is  a very  ly,  h«t  ^aui  He  eohld  pever 
vyell  time  fut*  hie^  I was  put  sohnd  M)  well  as 

<nit  to  ii^i'Ahye  ta  a family  at  Athhh;^^  that  aac 

and  when  uiy  ma^^r  and  h>njerrhiUi]i  it  ^Vht  gi 

to  ti-a  ye}:  a way  pi  i?ouptriesV  they  i^w'ayr  ap  d ^tili  ypii  lyphlt 

iisked  M'n  Wohiswortb  io  (ate  , ihiir  strblipg'  hii 

So  I ;>taidiii  Kis  nipiitii  d<>wi>.  hy 


kiHttp  me  out  of  ml^tdnef.^ 

.serxnee  at  Rydal  ahimt  a year^"’ 

3 need  n*it  $,pye  the  ques-fiionst  lluitmpw^^ 
illicit  and  f ast  on  old  tsaae 
Tbee.xamihati0i)  lij^tlierollqwm^^ 
r*  Mr^;  >^vOTd4wP'ri|p'  :»-;-;plhihd%kin|f' 
rjKiit;^!  wi  th  and  large 

petUlly nhsev  He  11  ved  vt?ry^ 
plainly- 

would  ialk  familiarly  l»it  gi^avcdy  %ith 
servauts.  He  used  hi  talk  with  mil  kimi- 
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time.  I was  sorry  to  leave  Rydiil  Mount 
when  the  time  came.  ’’ 

PrcMid  to  have  been  the  first  that  ever 
bui^t  into  this  little  tarn  of  Wordsworth- 
ian reminiscence  in  Troutbeck  Valley,  we 
otit  for  Ambleside,  The  road  along' 
which  we  move  so  merrily,  listening  to 
the  voice  of  bird  or  water-fall,  is  in  that 
valley  wherein  the  Britons  took  refuge 
fTOin  the  Romans  when  these  %vere  build- 
injg  tlieir  great  road  from  Kendal  to  Pen- 
rith along  the  ridge  of  Troutbeck  Hills. 
Wliere  those  conquerors  left  serfs  in  their 
Skaxon  huts  there  is  no>v  a remarkably 
happy  coiamunity  : and  all  the  wars  of 
C;esur  have  hardly  so  large  a place  in 
their  tra^Utions  as  a cerUtin  famous  con- 
test betw*een  a Troutbeck  bull  and  an  Or- 
rest  Head  bull.  Josiah  Brown  of  the  lat- 
ter place  had  a trcnnendous  bull,  and  some 
man  at  Troutbeck  had  another;  and  there 
wMs  so  much  brag  on  each  side  that  it  was 


agreed  to  have  a fight  between  the  ani* 
mals.  The  terms  were  tliat  (he  winner 
should  have  the  fallen  animal,  and  tliat 
they  were  to  meet  half  w ay  l>et\veen  tlie 
two  phices.  It  was  a tremendous  battle. 
The  whole  country  for  many  miles  around 
gathered,  and  Josiab  ciune  riding  on  the 
back  of  hi-s  monster.  The  Troutbeck  bull 
was  prodigious,  and  fought  furiously ; the 
struggle  was  like  hills  hurletl  agiiinst  each 
other,  aiuVshook  the  earth.  Finally,  the 
Troutbeck  animal  fell,  and  Josiah  Brown, 
having  pi*esented  it  to  the  poor  of  Trout- 
beck, rode  back  on  his  victorious  ball  to 
Orrest  Head.  It  is  safe  to  that  Rome 
in  her  palmiest  duj’S  never  Imd  such  a com- 
bat that. 

I must  otvri  to  an  ernotiojj  of  deep  de- 
liglit  at  the  first  siglit  of  Dovenest.  It  was 
not  LH‘cause,  as  it  m*stled  amid  the  trees  on 
a gentle  slope  of  the  hill,  it  seemed  the 
very  cottage  of  wlficli  Moore  sang. 


\''v 


: original  frr" 
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“ I said  if  there’s  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here 

but  it  was  because  sometime  Dovenest 
gave  shelter  and  repose  to  Felicia  He- 
mans,  at  a time  when  hard  events  seem- 
ed to  be  rechristening  her  Infelicia.  I 
know  that  it  has  long  been  out  of  fash- 
ion to  admire  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  even  to 
read  her  poems;  and  one  must  admit  that 
it  is  before  a higher  literary  canon  that 
her  writings  have  declined  in  value.  But 
there  are  regions  of  experience  where  lit- 
erary taste  blends  with  memories  of  past 
emotion.  No  criticism  can  demonstrate 
out  of  existence  the  facts  of  human  na- 
ture. I have  heard  a learned  symphony 
that  left  me  critical,  approving,  cold ; then 
heard  a child  singing  with  reedy  voice 
some  little  song  familiar  in  early  days, 
which  quickened  the  pulse  and  started 
tears  to  the  eyes : green  fields  were  in  it, 
and  the  sweet  playmates,  and  the  long-lost 
realm  of  childhood’s  sunshine.  What  can 
art  do  better  than  to  raise  the  happiest  emo- 
tions ? What  can  I read  on  the  page  of 
Goethe,  of  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson, 
which  can  set  all  these  birds  and  flow- 
ers and  laden  bees  around  Dovenest  sing- 
ing the  songs  that  evoke  from  the  shad- 
owy past  sweet  loving  faces  of  those  who 
sang  them  to  me  in  life’s  rosy  morning- 
time ? 

“But  what  awak’st  thou  in  the  heart,  0 spring — 
The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  siglis — 
Thou  that  giv’st  back  so  many  a buried  thing; 

Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies? 

Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where’er  thou 
art — 

What  wak’st  thou  in  the  heart? 

“ Too  much,  oh,  there  too  much  I We  know  not 
well 

Wherefore  it  should  be  thus;  but,  roused  by 
thee. 

What  fond  strange  yearnings  from  the  soul’s 
deep  cell 

Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  shall  see  I 
How  are  we  haunted  in  the  wind’s  low  tone 
By  voices  that  are  gone! 

“Looks  of  familiar  love  that  never  more. 

Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  greet. 
Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door, 
And  vanished  smiles  and  sounds  of  parted  feet : 
Spring,  ’mid  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  reviv’st  thou  these?’’ 

So  sang  she ; and  now  she  is  blended  with 
the  spring-tide  breath  which  has  called 
up  around  Dovenest  the  “fairy-peopled 
world  of  flowers,”  v;hich  here  made  for 
her  the  fairest  days  of  her  life. 

It  was  just  such  a beautiful  summer 


evening  as  this,  fifty  years  ago,  as  we 
write  these  words,  that  the  lovely  lady, 
still  a girl  after  thirty -six  summers  (more 
brief,  alas  I than  the  winters),  stepped 
into  the  door  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  re- 
ceived her  cordial  greeting  from  the  great 
poet  whose  power  she  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize.  “My  nervous  fear  at 
the  idea  of  presenting  myself  alone  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth  grew  upon  me  so  rap- 
idly that  it  was  more  than  seven  before 
I took  courage  to  leave  the  inn.  I had, 
indeed,  little  cause  for  such  trepidation. 
I was  driven  to  a lovely  cot^ge-like 
building,  almost  hidden  by  a profusion 
of  roses  and  ivy;  and  a most  benignant 
old  man  gi*eeted  me  in  the  porch;  this 
was  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself;  and  when 
I tell  you  that,  having  rather  a large 
party  of  visitors  in  the  house,  he  led 
me  to  a room  apart  from  them,  and 
brought  in  his  family  by  degrees,  I am 
sure  that  little  trait  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  considerate  kindness  which  you 
will  both  like  and  appreciate.  In  half 
an  hour  I felt  myself  as  much  at  ease 
with  him  as  I had  been  with  Sir  Walter 
in  half  a day.  I laughed  to  find  myself 
saying,  on  the  occasion  of  some  little  do- 
mestic occurrence,  ‘ Mr.  Wordsworth,  how 
could  you  be  so  giddy  V He  has  unde- 
niably a lurking  love  of  mischief,  and 
would  not,  I think,  be  half  so  safely  trust- 
ed with  the  tied-up  bag  of  winds  as  Mr. 

insisted  that  Dr.  Channing  might  be. 

Thei*e  is  an  almost  patriarchal  simplicity, 
an  absence  of  all  pretension,  aboiit  him, 
which  I know  you  would  like;  all  is  free, 
unstudied — ‘ the  river  winding  at  its  own 
sweet  will’;  in  his  manner  and  conver- 
sation there  is  ‘more  of  impulse  about 
them  than  I had  expected,  but  in  other 
respects  I see  much  that  I should  have 
looked  for  in  the  poet  of  meditative  life; 
frequently  his  head  droops,  his  eyes  half 
close,  and  he  seems  buried  in  quiet  depths 
of  thought.  I have  passed  a delightful 
morning  to-day  in  walking  with  him 
about  his  own  richly  shaded  grounds, 
and  hearing  him  speak  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  particularly  Spenser,  whom 
he  loves,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  for 
his  ‘earnestness  and  devotedness.’”  A 
few  days  later  she  is  established  as  a guest 
at  Wordsworth’s  house,  and  finds  that  the 
poet's  gentle  and  affectionate  playful- 
ness in  the  intercourse  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  would  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently refute  Moore’s  theory  in  the  Life 
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ANNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
U[K)n  the  growing  boy; 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 

The  youtli  who  dtgly  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.’* 

— WORDSWOKTX 

“It  is  but  little  we  can  do  for  each  other.  We 
accompany  the  youth  with  sympathy  and  manifold 
old  sayings  of  the  wise  to  the  gate  of  the  arena,  but 
it  is  certain  that  not  by  strength  of  ours,  or  by  the 
old  sayings,  but  only  on  strength  of  his  own,  un- 
known to  us  or  to  any,  he  must  stand  or  fall.” — Em- 
erson. 

Does  it  look  well,  father  ?” 

“ What,  child  ?” 

“ Does  this  look  well  ?” 

William  Douglas  stopped  playing  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the 
speaker,  who,  standing  on  a ladder,  bent 
herself  to  one  side,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  the  wreath  of  evergreen,  studded  with 
cones,  which  she  had  hung  on  the  wall 
over  one  of  the  small  arched  windows. 

“It  is  too  compact,  Anne,  too  heavy. 
There  should  be  sprays  falling  from  it  here 
and  there,  like  a real  vine.  The  greenery, 
dear,  should  be  either  growing  naturally 
upward  or  twining;  large  branches  stand* 
ing  in  the  corners  like  trees,  or  climbing 
vines.  Stars,  stiff  circles,  and  set  shapes 
should  be  avoided.  That  wreath  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  planed  by  a carpenter.” 
“Miss  Lois  made  it.” 

“Ah,”  said  William  Douglas,  some- 
thing w'hich  made  you  think  of  a smile, 
although  no  smile  was  there,  passing  over 
his  face,  “it  looks  like  her  work;  it  will 
last  a long  time.  And  there  will  be  no 
need  to  remove  it  for  Ash- Wednesday, 
Anne;  there  is  nothing  joyous  about  it.” 

“I  did  not  notice  that  it  ivas  ugly,” 
said  the  girl,  trying  in  her  bent  posture  to 
look  at  the  wreath,  and  bringing  one  eye 
and  a portion  of  anxious  forehead  to  bear 
upon  it. 

“That  is  because  Miss  Lois  made  it,” 
replied  William  Douglas,  returning  to  his 
music. 

Anne,  standing  straight  again,  surveyed 
the  garland  in  silence.  Then  she  changed 
its  position  once  or  twice,  studying  the  ef- 
fect. Her  figure,  poised  on  the  round  of^ 


the  ladder,  high  in  the  air,  was,  although 
unsupported,  firm.  With  her  arms  raised 
above  her  head  in  a position  which  few 
women  could  have  endured  for  more  than 
a moment,  she  appeared  as  unconcerned, 
and  strong,  and  sure  of  her  footing,  as 
though  she  had  been  standing  on  the 
floor.  There  was  vigor  about  her  and 
elasticity,  combined  unexpectedly  with 
the  soft  curves  and  dimples  of  a child. 
Viewed  from  tlie  floor,  this  was  a young 
Diana,  or  a Greek  maiden,  as  we  imagine 
Greek  maidens  to  have  been.  The  round- 
ed arms,  visible  through  the  close  sleeves 
of  the  dark  woollen  dress,  the  finely 
moulded  wrists  below  the  heavy  wreath, 
the  lithe,  natural  waist,  all  belonged  to  a 
young  goddess.  But  when  Anne  Doug- 
las came  down  from  her  height,  and  turn- 
ed toward  you,  the  idea  vanished.  Here 
was  no  goddess,  no  Greek ; only  an  Ameri- 
can girl,  with  a skin  like  a peach.  Anne 
Douglas's  eyes  were  violet -blue,  wide 
open,  and  frank.  She  had  not  yet  learn- 
ed that  there  was  any  reason  why  she 
should  not  look  at  everything  with  the 
calm  directness  of  childhood.  Equally 
like  a child  was  the  unconsciousness  of 
her  mouth,  but  the  full  lips  were  exqui- 
sitely curved.  Her  brown  hair  was  braid- 
ed in  a heavy  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
head ; but  little  rings  and  roughened  curly 
ends  stood  up  around  her  forehead  and 
on  her  temples,  as  though  defying  re- 
straint. This  unwritten  face,  with  its  di- 
rect gaze,  so  far  neutralized  the  effect  of 
the  Diana-like  form  that  the  girl  missed 
beauty  on  both  sides.  The  usual  ideal  of 
pretty,  slender,  unformed  maidenhood 
was  not  realized,  and  yet  Anne  Douglas's 
face  was  more  like  what  is  called  a baby 
face  than  that  of  any  other  girl  on  the 
island.  Tlie  adjective  generally  applied 
to  her  was  “ big.”  This  big,  soft-cheeked 
girl  now  stood  irresolutely  looking  at  the 
condemned  wreath. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  poured  a flood 
of  clear  yellow  light  through  the  little 
west  windows ; the  man  at  the  organ  was 
playing  a sober,  steadfast  German  choral, 
without  exultation,  yet  full  of  a resolute 
purpose  which  defied  even  death  and  the 
grave.  Out  through  the  eastern  windows 
stretched  the  frozen  straits,  the  snow-cov- 
ered islands,  and  below  rang  out  the  bugle. 
“It  will  be  dark  in  a few  moments,”  said 
Anne  to  herself ; “ I will  do  it  anyway.” 
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She  moved  the  ladder  across  to  the 
chanc€‘],  mounted  to  its  top  a^fain,  and 
placed  the  wreath  directly  over  the  altar, 
connecting  it  deftly  with  the  numerous 
long  lines  of  delicate  wreathing  woven  on 
thread  like  green  lace-work  which  hung 
there,  w^aiting  for  their  key-stone — a place 
of  honor  which  the  condemned  wreath 
was  to  fill.  It  now  crowned  the  whole. 
Tlie  little  house  of  God  w^as  but  an  upper 
chanilHjr,  roughly  finished  and  barren;  its 
only  treasiii*e  was  a small  organ,  a gift 
from  a father  whose  daughter,  a stranger 
from  the  South,  had  died  uijon  the  island, 
requestijig  that  her  memorial  might  be 
music  rather  than  a cold  stone.  William 
Douglas  had  superintended  the  unpacking 
and  placing  of  this  gift,  and  loved  it  al- 
most as  tliough  it  had  been  his  own  child. 
Indeed,  it  was  a child,  a musical  child — one 
wlio  comprehended  his  varying  moods 
wdien  no  one  else  did,  not  even  Anne. 

“It  makes  no  ditference  now,”  said 
Anne,  aloud,  caiTying  the  ladder  toward 
the  door;  “it  is  done  and  ended.  Here 
is  the  ladder,  Jones,  and  please  keep  up 
the  lilies  all  night,  unless  you  wish  to  see 
us  frozen  stiff  to-morrow.” 

A man  in  common  soldier’s  uniform 
touchetl  his  cap  and  took  the  ladder. 
Anno  w’^ent  back.  “Now  for  one  final 
look,  father,”  she  said,  “and  then  w^e 
must  go  home;  the  children  will  be  wait- 
ing.” 

William  Douglas  played  a few  more 
soft  strains,  and  turneil  around.  “ Well, 
child,”  he  said,  stroking  his  thin  gray 
Ix^artl  with  an  irresolute  motion  habitual 
with  him,  and  looking  at  the  small  |>er- 
siH'ctive  of  the  chapel  with  critical  gaze, 
“so  you  have  put  Miss  Lois’s  wi*eath  up 
there  ?” 

“ Yes;  it  is  the  only  thing  she  had  time 
to  make,  and  she  took  so  much  pains  wuth 
it  I could  not  bear  to  have  her  disappoint- 
ed. It  will  not  be  much  noticed.” 

“Yes,  it  will.” 

“I  am  sorry,  then;  but  it  can  not  be 
moved.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  father,  al- 
though I suppose  you  will  laugh  at  me,  I 
think  it  looks  well.” 

“It  looks  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  room,  and  crowns  the  whole,”  said 
Douglas,  rising  and  standing  by  his 
daughter’s  side.  “It  was  a stroke  of 
genius  to  place  it  there,  Anne.” 

“ Was  it  ?”  said  the  girl,  her  face  flush- 
ing with  pleasure.  “But  I w^as  thinking 
only  of  Miss  Lois.” 


“ I am  afraid  you  were,”  said  Douglas, 
with  his  shadowy  smile. 

The  rough  walls  and  beams  of  the  chap- 
el w^ere  decorated  with  fine  spray-like  lines 
of  evergreen,  all  [x>inting  toward  the  chan- 
cel ; thei*e  w’as  not  a solid  spot  upon  which 
the  eye  could  rest,  no  upright  branches  in 
the  cornel’s,  no  mas.sed  bunches  over  the 
window’s,  no  stars  of  Bethlehem,  anchors, 
or  nondescript  Greek  letters;  the  whole 
chapel  w^as  simply  outlined  in  light  fea- 
thery lines  of  green,  which  reached  the 
chancel,  entered  it,  played  about  its  walls, 
and  finally  came  together  under  the  one 
massive  wreath  whose  even  circle  and 
thick  foliage  held  them  all  firmly  in  place, 
and  ended  their  w’anderings  in  a restful 
quiet  strength.  While  the  tw’o  sUmhI  gaz- 
ing, the  lemon-colored  light  hwled,  and  al- 
most immediately  it  was  night;  the  red 
glow’  shining  out  under  the  doors  of  the 
large  stoves  alone  illuminated  the  room, 
w’hich  grew  into  a shadow’v  place,  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  the  evergreens  fill- 
ing tlie  warm  air  pungently,  more  percep- 
tible, as  fregrance  always  is,  in  the  dark- 
ness. William  Douglas  turned  to  the 
organ  again,  and  began  playing  the  music 
of  an  old  vigil. 

“The  bugle  sounded  long  ago,  father,” 
said  Anne.  “It  is  quite  dark  now,  and 
very  cold ; I know  by  the  crackling  noise 
the  men’s  feet  make  across  the  parade- 
ground.” 

But  the  father  played  on.  “Come 
here,  daughter,”  he  said;  “listen  to  this 
w’aiting,  w’atching,  praying  music.  Do 
you  not  see  the  old  monks  in  the  cloisters 
telling  the  hours  through  the  long  night, 
w’aiting  for  tlie  dawn,  the  dawn  of  Christ- 
mas ? Look  around  you  ; see  this  dim 
chapel,  the  air  filled  w ith  fragrance  like  in- 
cense. These  far-off  chords,  now*  ; might 
they  not  be  the  angels,  singing  over  the 
parapet  of  heaven  ?” 

Anne  stood  by  her  father's  side,  and  list- 
ened. “Yes,”  she  said,  “I  can  imagine 
it.  And  yet  I could  imagine  it  a great 
deal  better  if  I did  not  know’  where  every 
bench  w’as,  and  ever}’  darn  in  the  chancel 
carpet,  and  every  mended  pane  in  the  win- 
dow's.  I am  sorry  I am  so  dull,  father.” 

“ Not  dull,  but  unawakened.” 

“ And  when  shall  I w aken  ?”  pursued 
the  girl,  accustomed  to  carrying  on  long 
conversiitions  w’ith  this  dreaming  father, 
w’hom  she  loved  devotedly. 

“ God  know’sl  May  He  be  w ith  you  at 
your  w’akciimg !” 
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“ I would  rather  have  you,  father;  that 
is,  if  it  is  not  wicked  to  say  so.  But  I am 
very  often  wicked,  I think,”  she  added, 
remorsefully. 

William  Douglas  smiled,  closed  the  or- 
gan, and,  throwing  his  arm  around  his 
tall  young  daughter,  walked  with  her 
down  the  aisle  toward  the  door. 

“ But  you  have  forgotten  your  cloak,” 
said  Anne,  running  back  to  get  it.  She 
clasped  it  carefully  around  his  throat, 
drew  the  peaked  hood  over  his  head,  and 
fastened  it  with  straps  of  deer’s  hide.  Her 
own  fur  cloak  and  cap  were  already  on, 
and  thus  enveloped,  the  two  descended  the 
dark  stairs,  crossed  the  inner  parade- 
ground,  passed  under  the  iron  arch,  and 
made  their  way  dow^n  the  long  sloping 
path,  cut  in  the  clitf-side,  which  led  from 
the  little  fort  on  the  height  to  the  village 
below.  The  thermometer  outside  the 
commandant’s  door  showed  a temperatui’e 
several  degrees  below  zero;  the  dry  old 
snow  that  covered  the  ground  was  hard- 
ened into  ice  on  the  top,  so  that  -boys 
walked  on  its  crust  above  the  fences.' 
Overhead  the  stars  glittered  keenly,  like 
the  sharp  edges  of  Damascus  blades,  and 
the  white  expanse  of  the  ice-fields  below 
gave  out  a strange  pallid  light  which  was 
neither  like  that  of  sun  or  of  moon,  of 
dawn  or  of  twilight.  The  little  village 
showed  but  few  signs  of  life  as  they  turn- 
ed into  its  main  street ; the  piers  were 
sheets  of  ice. 

Nothing  wintere<l  there ; the  summer 
fleets  were  laid  up  in  the  rivers  farther 
south,  where  the  large  towns  stood  on  the 
lower  lakes.  The  shutters  of  the  few 
shops  had  been  tightly  closed  at  sunset, 
when  all  the  inhabited  houses  are  tightly 
closed  also  ; inside  there  were  curtains, 
sometimes  a double  set,  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  or  skins,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  occupants.  Thus  housed,  with 
great  fires  burning  in  their  dark  stoves, 
and  one  small  lamp,  the  store-keepers  wait- 
ed for  custom  until  nine  o’clock,  after 
which  hardly  any  one  stirred  abroad, 
unless  it  was  some  warm-blooded  youth, 
who  defied  the  elements  Avith  the  only 
power. which  can  make  us  forget  them. 

At  times,  early  in  the  evening,  the  door 
of  one  of  these  stores  opened,  and  a figure 
entered  through  a narrow  crack;  for  no 
islander  opened  a door  widely — it  was  giv- 
ing too  much  advantage  to  the  foe  of  his 
life,  the  weather.  This  figure,  enveloped 
in  furs  or  a blanket,  came  toward  ihc 


stove  and  warmed  its  hands  with  deliber- 
ation, the  merchant  meanwhile  remaining 
calmly  seated ; then,  after  some  moments, 
it  threw  back  its  hood,  and  disclosed 
the  face  of  perliaps  an  Indian,  perhaps  a 
French  fisherman,  perhaps  an  Irish  soldier 
from  the  barracks.  The  cu.storaer  now 
mentioned  his  errand,  and  the  merchant, 
rising  in  his  turn,  stretched  himself  like  a 
shaggy  dog  loath  to  leave  the  fire,  took  his 
little  lamp,  and  prepared  to  go  in  quest  of 
the  article  desir^,  which  lay,  perhaps,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  heat,  somewhere  in  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  dim  store.  It  was 
an  understood  rule  that  no  one  should  ask 
for  nails  or  any  kind  of  ironware  in  the 
evening;  it  Avas  labor  enough  for  the  mer- 
chant to  find  and  handle  his  lighter  goods 
when  the  cold  was  so  intense.  There  Avas 
not  much  bargaining  in  the  winter;  peo- 
ple kept  their  breath  in  their  mouths. 
The  merchants  could  have  made  money 
if  they  had  had  more  customers  or  more 
energy ; as  it  Avas,  hoAvever,  the  small  pop- 
ulation and  the  cold  kept  them  lethar- 
gically honest. 

Anne  and  her  father  turned  northward. 
The  southern  half  of  the  little  village  had 
tw^o  streets,  one  behind  the  other,  and  both 
were  clogged  and  overshadowed  by  the  ir- 
regular old  buildings  of  the  once-power- 
ful  fur  company.  These  ancient  frames, 
empty  and  desolate,  rose  above  the  Ioav 
cottages  of  the  islanders,  sometimes  three 
and  four  stories  in  height,  with  the  old 
pulleys  and  hoisting  apparatus  still  in 
place  under  their  peaked  roofs,  like  gal- 
lows ready  for  the  old  tiaders  to  hang 
themselves  upon,  if  they  came  back  and 
saw  the  degeneracy  of  the  furless  times. 
No  one  used  these  warehouses  now,  no 
one  propped  tliem  up,  no  one  pulled  them 
doAvn;  there  they  stood,  closed  and  emp- 
ty, their  owners  being  but  so  many  dis- 
couraged bones  under  the  sod;  for  the 
Company  had  dissolved  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  leaving  only  far-off  doubtful 
and  quarrelling  heirs.  The  little  island 
could  not  haA^e  the  buildings ; neither 
could  it  pull  them  down»  They  were 
dogs  in  the  manger,  therefore,  if  the  peo- 
ple had  looked  upon  them  Avith  progress- 
ive American  eyes ; but  they  did  not. 
They  Avere  not  progressive  ; they  were 
hardly  American.  If  they  had  any  glo- 
ry, it  Avas  of  that  A^ery  past,  the  days 
when  those  buildings  were  full  of  life. 
There  was  scarcely  a family  on  the  island 
that  did  not  cherish  its  tradition  of  the 
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merry  fur-tradinjr  times,  when  “^frand- 
fiither'’  was  a factor,  a sui>erintendent,  a 
clerk,  a hunter;  even  a voyageur  had  his 
im|H>rtunce,  now  that  there  were  no  more 
voya^eurs.  Those  were  gay  days,  they 
siiid ; they  stiould  never  look  upon  their 
like  again:  unless,  indeed, the  past  should 
come  hack — a possibility  which  did  not 
seem  so  unlikely  on  the  island  as  it  does 
elsewhere,  since  the  people  were  plainly 
ixdrograding,  and  who  knows  but  that 
they  might  some  time  even  catch  up  with 
the  pfist  ? 

North  of  the  piers  there  was  only  one 
stt'tH't.  which  ran  along  the  water's  edge. 
On  the  Itmd  side  first  came  the  fort  gar> 
lien,  whei’e  successive  companies  of  sol- 
diei*s  had  vainly  fought  the  climate  in  an 
agricultural  way,  ivd-coats  of  England 
and  blue-coats  of  the  United  States,  with 
much  the  same  results  of  partially  ripen- 
ed vegetables,  Jiippeil  fruits,  and  pallid 
dowers ; for  the  island  summer  was  beau- 
tiful, but  too  short  for  lusciousness. 
Hartly  t)lants  grew  well,  but  there  was 
always  a persi.stent  preference  for  those 
that  were  not  hardy — like  delicate  beau- 
ties wdio  are  loved  and  cherished  tender- 
ly, while  the  strong  brown  maids  go  by 
unnoticed.  The  officers’  wives  made  cat- 
sup of  the  green  tomatoes,  and  loved  their 
weakling  dowers  for  far-away  home’s 
sake;  and  as  the  Indians  brought  in  ca- 
noe-loacLs  of  fine  full-jacketed  piHatoes 
from  their  little  farms  on  the  mainland, 
the  odicei-s  could  afford  to  let  the  soldiers 
do  fancy-work  in  the  government  delds 
if  it  pleased  the  exiled  ladies.  Beyond 
the  army  gainlen  was  the  old  Agency 
lioii.se.  The  Agency  itself  had  long  been 
nunoved  farther  westward,  following  the 
retreating,  dwindling  tribes  of  the  red 
men  farther  toward  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains ; but  the  old  house  remained.  On 
its  door  a bi*ass  plate  was  still  fixed,  bear- 
ing the  words,  “United  States  Agency.” 
But  it  was  now  the  home  of  a plain,  un- 
important citizen,  William  Douglas. 

Anne  ran  up  the  path  toward  the  front 
door,  tliinkin^  of  the  childrea  and  the 
supper.  She  climbed  the  uneven  snow- 
covered  steps,  turned  the  latch,  and  en- 
terwl  the  dark  hall.  There  was  a line  of 
light  under  the  left-hand  door^and  tak- 
ing off  her  fur-lined  overshoes,  she  went 
ill.  The  room  was  large;  its  fViree  win- 
dows were  protected  by  shutters,  and  thick 
curtains  of  red  hue,  faded  but  cheery;  a 
grcat  fire  of  logs  w:is  burning  on  the 


hearth,  lighting  up  every  comer  with  its* 
flame  and  glow,  and  making  the  poor 
furniture  splendid.  In  its  radiance  the 
curtains  were  damask,  the  old  carpet  a 
Persian -hued  luxury,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  cooking  an  Arabian  Nights^  dis- 
play. Three  little  boys  ran  forward  to 
meet  their  sister;  a girl,  who  was  basking 
in  the  glow  of  the  flame,  looked  up  lan- 
guidly. They  were  odd  children,  with 
black  eyes,  coal-black  hair,  dark  skins, 
and  bold  eagle  outlines.  The  eldest,  the 
girl,  was  small — a strange  little  ci^eature, 
with  braids  of  black  hair  hanging  down 
behind  almost  to  her  ankles,  half-close<l 
black  eyes,  little  hands  and  feet,  a low 
soft  voice,  and  the  grace  of  a young  pan- 
ther. The  boys  were  larger,  handsome 
little  fellows  of  wild  aspect.  In  fact,  all 
four  were  of  mixed  blood,  their  mother 
having  been  a beautiful  French  quarter- 
breed,  and  their  father — William  Douglas. 

“ Annet,  Annet,  can't  we  have  fried  po- 
tatoes for  supper,  and  bacon 

“ Annet,  Annet,  can’t  we  have  coffee  ?” 

“It  is  a biting  night,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Tita,  coming  to  her  sister's  side  and  strok- 
ing her  cold  hands  gently.  “I  really 
think,  Annet,  that  you  ought  to  have 
something  substantielle.  You  see  I think 
of  you;  whereas  those  howling  piggish 
bears  think  only  of  themselves.” 

All  this  she  delivered  in  a soft,  even 
voice,  while  Anne  removed  the  remain- 
der of  her  wrappings. 

“I  have  thought  of  something  better 
still,”  said  William  Douglas's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, kissing  her  little  sister  fondly,  and 
then  stepping  out  of  the  last  covering,  and 
lifting  the  heap  from  the  floor — “batter 
cakes!” 

The  boys  gave  a shout  of  delight,  and 
danced  up  and  down  on  the  hearth ; Tita 
went  back  to  her  corner  and  sat  down, 
cUisping  her  little  brown  hands  around 
her  ankles,  like  the  embalmed  monkeys 
of  the  Nile.  Her  corner  was  made  by  an 
old  secretary  and  the  side  of  the  great 
chimney  ; this  space  she  had  lined  and 
carpeted  with  furs,  and  here  she  sat  curl- 
ed up  with  her  book  or  her  lx*a<l-work 
all  through  the  long  winter,  refusing 
to  leave  the  house  unless  absolutely  or- 
dered out  by  Anne,  who  filled  the  place 
of  mother  to  these  motherless  little  ones. 

Tita  was  well  satisfied  with  the  pros{)ect 
of  the  batter  cakes;  she  would  pi*obably 
eat  two  if  Anne  browned  them  well,  and 
they  were  light  and  tender.  But  as  for 
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those  l>oys*  those  wolf-dogs,  those  beasts, 
tliey  would  probably  swallow  dozeiis. 
*Mf  you  come  any  nearer,  Louis.  I shall 
lay  open  tlie  side  of  your  head,”  she  an- 
nounced, gently,  as  the  boys  danced  too 
near  her  hennitagci;  iliey,  jiccijstoined 
alike  to  her  decisions  and  her  svamls, 
danced  farther  away  without  any  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  Tito,  was  an  excellent 
playmate  Bornotimes ; lier  little  inocca- 
siurd  feet,  and  long  braids  streaming  be- 


hind; formed  tlie  most  exciting  fcjiture  of 
their  summer  races;  her  yne  cloth  skirt 
up  ill  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  the  pro* 
viK'alive  eleuient  in  their  summer  clind>- 
in*r.  8he  was  a pallid  little  creature, 
vvliile  they  were  brown  : smalh  vvhi  le  they 
wem  large ; hut  she  iloMiineeml  over  t liem 
like  a king„  and  wreaked  a whole  vocabu- 
lary of  rdugJiest  fishermen's  terms  upon 
them  when  they  displeased  her.  One  aw- 
ful Vengeauce  she  reserved  as  a last  re- 
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sort : when  they  had  been  unbearably 
troublesome  she  stole  into  their  room  at 
night  in  her  little  white  night-gown,  with 
all  her  long  thick  black  hair  loose,  comb- 
ed over  her  face,  and  hanging  down 
around  her  nearly  to  her  feet.  This  was 
a ghostly  visitation  which  the  boys  could 
not  endure,  for  she  left  a lamp  in  the  hall 
outside,  so  that  they  could  dimly  see  her, 
and  then  she  stood  and  swayed  toward 
them  slowly,  backward  and  forward,  with- 
out a sound,  all  the  time  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  they  shrieked  aloud  in 
terror,  and  Anne,  hurrying  to  the  rescue, 
found  only  three  frightened  little  fellows 
cowering  together  in  their  broad  bfed,  and 
the  hairy  ghost  gone. 

“ How  can  you  do  such  things,  Tita 
she  said. 

*‘It  is  the  only  way  by  which  I can 
keep  the  little  devils  in  order,”  replied 
Uta. 

“ Do  not  use  such  words,  dear.” 

“Mother  did,”  said  the  younger  sister, 
in  her  soft  calm  voice. 

This  was  true,  and  Tita  knew  that 
Anne  never  impugned  the  memory  of 
that  mother. 

“ Who  volunteers  to  help  ?”  said  Anne, 
lighting  a candle  in  an  iron  candlestick, 
and  opening  a door. 

“I,”  said  Louis. 

“I,”  said  Gabriel. 

“Me  too,”  said  little  Andre. 

They  followed  her,  hopping  along  to- 
gether, with  arms  interlinked,  while  her 
candle  shed  a light  on  the  bare  walls  and 
flcK)rs  of  the  rooms  through  which  they 
passed,  a series  of  little  apartments,  empty 
and  desolate,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the 
kitchen,  inhabited  in  the  daytime  by  an 
Irishwoman,  a soldier’s  wife,  who  came 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
went  home  at  dusk,  the  only  servant 
William  Douglas's  fast -thinning  purse 
could  afford.  Anne  might  have  had  her 
kitchen  nearer  what  Miss  Lois  called  the 
“keeping -room”;  any  one  of  the  five 
in  the  series  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  as  well  as  the  one  she  had  cho- 
sen. But  she  had  a dream  of  furnishing 
them  all  some  day  according  to  a plan  of 
her  own,  and  it  would  have  troubled  her 
greatly  to  have  used  her  proposed  china 
closet,  pantry,  store-room,  preserve  clos- 
et, or  fruit-room  for  culinary  purposes. 
How  often  had  she  gone  over  the  whole 
in  her  mind,  settling  the  position  of  every 
shelf,  and  deliberating  over  the  pattern 
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of  the  cups!  The  Irishwoman  had  left 
some  gleams  of  fire  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  boys  immediately  set  themselves  to 
work  burying  potatoes  in  the  ashes,  with 
the  hot  hearth-stone  beneath.  “For  of 
course  you  are  going  to  cook  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, Annet,  ” they  said.  “We  made 
all  ready  for  you  there;  and,  besides,  this 
fire  is  out.” 

“You  could  easily  have  kept  it  up,” 
said  the  sister,  smiling.  “However,  as  it 
is  Christmas-eve,  I will  let  you  have  your 
way.” 

The  boys  alertly  loaded  themselves 
with  the  articles  she  gave  them,  and 
went  hopping  back  into  the  sitting-room. 
They  scorned  to  walk  on  Christmas-eve ; 
the  thing  was  to  hop,  and  yet  carry  every 
dish  steadily.  They  arranged  the  table, 
still  in  a sort  of  dancing  step,  and  sang 
together  in  their  shrill  childish  voices  a 
tune  of  their  own,  without  any  words  but 
* ‘ Ho  1 ho  1 ho  1”  Tita,  in  her  corner,  kept 
watch  over  the  proceedings,  and  inhaled 
the  aroma  of  the  coffee  with  indolent 
anticipation.  The  tin  pot  stood  on  the 
hearth  near  her,  surrounded  by  coals;  it 
was  a battered  old  coffee-pot,  grimy  as  a 
camp-kettle,  but  dear  to  all  the  house- 
hold, and  their  principal  comforter  when 
the  weather  was  bitter,  provisions  scarce, 
or  the  boys  especially  troublesome.  For 
the  boys  said  they  did  not  enjoy  being 
especially  troublesome;  they  could  not 
help  it  any  more  than  they  could  help 
having  the  measles  or  the  whooping- 
cough.  They  needed  coffee,  therefore,  for 
the  conflict,  when  they  felt  it  coming  on, 
as  much  as  any  of  the  household. 

Poor  Anne’s  cooking  utensils  were  few 
and  old ; it  was  hard  to  make  batter  cakes 
over  an  open  fire  without  the  proper 
hanging  griddle.  But  she  attempted  it, 
nevertheless,  and  at  length,  with  scarlet 
cheeks,  placed  a plateful  of  them,  brown, 
light,  and  smoking,  upon  the  table. 
“Now,  Louis,  run  out  for  the  potatoes; 
and,  Tita,  call  father.” 

This  one  thing  Tita  would  do;  she 
aspired  to  be  her  father’s  favorite.  She 
went  out  with  her  noiseless  step,  and  pres- 
ently returned  leading  in  the  tall,  bent, 
gray-haired  father,  her  small  brown  hand 
holding  his  tightly,  her  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  with  a persistent  steadiness,  as 
if  determined  to  isolate  all  his  attention 
upon  herself.  William  Douglas  was 
never  thoroughly  at  ease  with  his  youngs 
est  daughter ; she  had  this  habit  of  watch- 
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ing  him  silently,  which  made  him  uncom- 
fortable. The  boys  he  understood,  and 
made  allowances  for  their  wildness ; but 
this  girl,  with  her  soft  still  ways,  perplex- 
ed and  troubled  him.  She  seemed  to  em- 
body, as  it  were,  his  own  mistakes,  and 
he  never  looked  at  her  little  pale  face  and 
diminutive  figure  without  a vague  feeling 
that  she  was  a spirit  dwelling  on  earth  in 
elfish  form,  with  a half-developed  contra- 
dictory nature,  to  remind  him  of  his  past 
weakness.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  tall  and  straight,  with  her  nobly 
poised  head  and  clear  Saxon  eyes,  his 
other  daughter  awaited  him,  and  met  his 
gaze  with  a bright  smile ; he  always  came 
back  to  her  with  a sense  of  comfort.  But 
Tita  jealously  brought  his  attention  to 
herself  again  by  pulling  his  hand,  and 
leading  him  to  his  chair,  taking  her  own 
place  close  beside  him.  He  was  a tall 
man,  and  her  head  did  not  reach  his  el- 
bow, but  she  ruled  him.  The  father  now 
asked  a blessing;  he  always  hesitated  on 
his  way  through  it,  once  or  twice,  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  what  to  say,  but 
took  up  the  thread  again  after  an  instant's 
pause,  and  went  on.  When  he  came  to 
the  end,  and  said  “ Amen,”  he  always  sat 
down  with  a relieved  air.  If  you  had 
asked  him  what  he  had  said,  he  could  not 
have  told  you  unless  you  started  him  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  old  formula 
would  have  rolled  off  his  lips  in  the  same 
vague,  mechanical  way.  The  meal  pro- 
ceeded in  comparative  quiet;  the  boys  no 
longer  hummed  and  shuffled  their  feet; 
Uiey  were  engaged  with  the  cakes.  Tita 
refrained  from  remarks  save  once,  when 
Gabriel  having  dropped  buttered  crumbs 
upon  her  dress,  she  succinctly  threatened 
him  with  dismemberment.  Douglas  gazed 
at  her  helplessly,  and  sighed. 

“ She  will  be  a woman  soon,”  he  said 
to  his  eldest  daughter,  when,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  she  joined  him  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  drew  from  its  hiding-place  her 
large  sewing-basket,  filled  with  Christmas 
'J)re8ents. 

“Oh  no,  father,  she  is  but  a child,” 
answered  Anne,  cheerfully.  “As  she 
grows  older  these  little  faults  will  van- 
ish.” 

“ How  old  is  she?”  said  Douglas. 

“ Just  thirteen.” 

The  father  played  a bar  of  Mendelssohn 
noiselessly  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
his  long  thin  fingers;  he  was  thinking 
that  he  had  married  Tita's  mother  when 


she  was  hardly  three  years  older.  Anne 
was  absorbed  in  her  presents. 

“See,  father,  will  not  this  be  nice  for 
Andre  ? And  this  for  Gabriel  ? And  I 
have  made  such  a pretty  doll  for  Tita.” 

“Will  she  care  for  it,  dear  ?” 

“ Of  course  she  will.  Did  I not  play 
with  my  own  dear  doll  until  I was  four- 
teen years  old — yes,  almost  fifteen  ?”  said 
the  girl,  with  a little  laugh  and  blush. 

“And  you  are  now — ” 

“I  am  over  sixteen.” 

‘ ‘ A great  age,  ” said  Douglas,  smoothing 
her  thick  brown  hair  fondly,  as  she  sat 
near  him,  bending  over  her  sewing. 

The  younger  children  were  asleep  up 
stairs  in  two  old  bedrooms  with  rattling 
dormer  windows,  and  the  father  and  eld- 
er daughter  were  in  a small  room  oppo- 
site the  sitting-room,  called  the  study,  al- 
though nothing  was  ever  studied  there, 
save  the  dreams  of  his  own  life,  by  the 
vague,  irresolute,  imaginative  soul  that 
dwelt  therein,  in  a thin  body  of  its  own, 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  William 
Douglas  was  a New  England  man  of  the 
brooding  type,  sent  by  force  of  circum- 
stances into  the  ranks  of  United  States 
army  surgeons.  He  had  married  Anne’s 
mother,  who  had  passionately  loved  him, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  and  had 
brought  the  disinherited  young  bride  out 
to  this  far  Western  island,  where  she  had 
died,  happy  to  the  last — one  of  those  rare 
natures  to  whom  love  is  all  in  all,  and  the 
whole  world  well  lost  for  its  dear  and 
holy  sake.  Grief  over  her  death  brought 
out  all  at  once  the  latent  doubts,  hesita- 
tions, and  strange  perplexities  of  Will- 
iam Douglas’s  peculiar  mind — perplexities 
which  might  have  lain  dormant  in  a hap- 
pier life.  He  resigned  his  jwsition  as 
army  surgeon,  and  refused  even  practice 
in  the  village.  Medical  science  was  not 
exact,  he  said ; there  was  much  pretense 
and  presumption  in  it ; he  would  no  long- 
er countenance  deception,  or  play  a part. 
He  was  then  made  postmaster,  and  dealt 
out  letters  through  some  seasons,  until  at 
last  his  mistakes  roused  the  attention  of 
the  new  officers  at  the  fort;  for  the  vil- 
lagers, good,  easy-tempered  people,  would 
never  have  complained  of  such  trifies  as  a 
forgotten  mail-bag  or  two  under  the  coun^ 
ter.  Superseded,  he  then  attended  nomi- 
nally to  the  highways;  but  as  the  mili- 
tary authorities  had  for  years  done  all 
that  was  to  be  done  on  the  smooth  roads, 
three  in  number,  including  the  steep  fort 
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hill,  the  position  was  a sinecure,  and  the 
superintendent  took  long  walks  across 
the  island,  studying  the  flora  of  the  North- 
ern woods,  watching  the  birds,  noticing 
the  clouds  and  the  winds,  staying  out  late 
to  experiment  with  the  flash  of  the  two 
light-houses  from  their  difterent  distances, 
and  then  coming  home  to  his  lonely  house, 
where  the  baby  Anne  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  Miss  Lois  Hinsdale,  who  superin- 
tended the  nurse  all  day,  watched  her 
charge  to  bed,  and  then  came  over  early 
in  the  morning  before  she  woke.  Miss 
Lois  adored  tlie  baby;  and  she  watched 
the  lonely  father  from  a distance,  ima- 
gining all  his  sadness.  It  was  the  poetry 
of  her  life.  Who,  therefore,  can  picture 
her  feelings  when,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  it  was  suddenly  brought  to  her 
knowledge  that  Douglas  was  soon  to  mar- 
ry again,  and  that  his  choice  was  Ange- 
lique  Lafontaine,  a French  quarter-breed 
girl! 

Angelique  was  amiable,  and  good  in  her 
way;  she  was  also  very  beautiful.  But 
Miss  Lois  could  have  borne  it  better  if 
she  had  been  homely.  The  New  Elng- 
land  woman  wept  bitter,  bitter  tears  that 
night.  A god  had  come  down  and  show- 
ed himself  flesh ; an  ideal  was  shattered. 
How  long  had  she  dwelt  upon  the  beau- 
tiful love  of  Dr.  Douglas  and  his  young 
wife,  taking  it  as  a perfect  example  of 
rare,  sweet  happiness  which  she  herself 
had  missed,  of  which  she  herself  was  not 
worthy ! How  many  times  had  she  gone 
up  to  the  little  military  burial-ground  on 
the  height,  and  laid  flowers  from  her  gar- 
den on  the  mound,  whose  stone  bore  only 
the  inscription,  “Alida,  wife  of  William 
Douglas,  aged  twenty-two  years.”  Miss 
Lois  had  wished  to  have  a text  engraved 
under  this  brief  line,  and  a date;  but  Dr. 
Douglas  gently  refused  a text,  and  re- 
garding a date  he  said : Time  is  nothing. 
Those  who  love  her  will  remember  the 
date,  and  strangers  need  not  know.  But 
I should  like  the  chance  visitor  to  note 
that  she  was  only  twenty-two,  and,  as  he 
stands  there,  think  of  her  with  kindly  re- 
gret, as  we  all  think  of  the  early  dead, 
though  why,  Miss  Lois,  why,  I can  not 
tell,  since  in  going  hence  early  surely 
the  dead  lose  nothing,  for  Qod  would  not 
allow  any  injustice,  I think — yes,  I have  | 
about  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  He  | 
does  not  allow  it.” 

Miss  Lois,  startled,  looked  at  him  ques- 
tioningly.  He  was  then  a man  of  thirty- 


four,  tall,  slight,  still  noticeable  for  the 
peculiar  reflned  delicacy  of  face  and  man- 
ner which  had  first  won  tl>e  interest  of 
sweet,  impulsive  Alida  Claussen. 

“I  trust,  doctor,  that  you  accept  the 
doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture  on  all  such 
subjects,”  said  Miss  Lois.  Then  she  felt 
immediately  that  she  should  have  said 
“of  the  Church”;  for  she  was  a compar- 
atively new  Episcopalian,  having  been 
trained  a New  England  Congregationalist 
of  the  severest  hue. 

Dr.  Douglas  came  back  to  practical  life 
again  in  the  troubled  gaze  of  the  New 
England  woman’s  eyes.  ‘ ‘ Miss  Lois,  ” he 
said,  turning  the  subject,  “Alida  loved 
and  trusted  you ; will  you  sometimes  think 
of  her  little  daughter  ?” 

And  then  Miss  Lois,  the  quick  tears 
coming,  forgot  all  about  orthodoxy,  gladly 
promised  to  watch  over  the  baby,  and  kept 
her  word.  But  now  her  life  was  shaken, 
and  all  her  romantic  beliefs  disturbed  and 
shattered,  by  this  overwhelming  intelli- 
gence. She  was  wildly,  f uriously  jealous, 
wildly,  furiously  angry — ^jealous  for  Ali- 
da’s  sake,  for  the  baby’s,  for  her  own.  It 
is  easy  to  be  humble  when  a greater  is 
preferred;  but  when  an  inferior  is  lifted 
high  above  our  heads,  how  can  we  bear 
it  ? And  Miss  Lois  was  most  jealous  of  all 
for  Douglas  himself — that  such  a man 
should  so  stoop.  She  hardly  knew  her- 
self that  night  as  she  harshly  pulled  down 
the  curtains,  pushed  a stool  half  acnoss 
the  room,  slammed  the  door,  and  purpose- 
ly knocked  over  the  fire-irons.  Lois 
Hinsdale  had  never  since  her  birth  given 
way  to  rage  before  (nor  known  the  solace 
of  it),  and  she  was  now  forty-one  years 
old.  All  her  life  afterward  she  remem- 
bered that  night  as  something  akin  to  a 
witch’s  revel  on  the  Brocken,  a horrible 
wild  reign  of  passion  which  she  trembled 
to  recall,  and  for  which  she  did  penance 
many  times  in  tears.  “ It  shows  the  dev- 
il there  is  in  us  all,”  she  said  to  herself,  and 
she  never  passed  the  fire-irons  for  a long 
time  afterward  without  an  unpleasant 
consciousness. 

The  limited  circle  of  island  society  sug- 
gested that  Miss  Lois  had  been  hunting 
the  loon  with  a hand-net — ^a  Northern  way 
of  phrasing  the  wearing  of  the  willow; 
but  if  the  New  England  woman  loved 
William  Douglas,  she  was  not  conscious 
of  it,  but  merged  the  feeling  in  her  love 
for  his  child,  and  for  the  memory  of  Alida.* 
True,  she  was  seven  years  older  than  he 
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was : women  of  forty-one  can  answer 
whether  that  makes  any  difference. 

On  a brilliant,  sparkling,  clear  June 
morning  William  Douglas  went  down  to 
the  little  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
married  the  French  girl.  As  he  had  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  army  some  time 
before,  and  as  there  was  a new  set  of  offi- 
cers at  the  fort,  his  marriage  made  little 
impression  there  save  on  the  mind  of  the 
chaplain,  who  had  loved  him  well  when 
he  was  surgeon  of  the  post,  and  had  play- 
ed many  a game  of  chess  with  him.  The 
whole  French  population  of  the  island, 
however,  came  to  the  marriage.  That 
was  expected.  But  what  was  not  expect- 
ed was  the  presence  there  of  Miss  Lois 
Hinsdale,  sitting  severely  rigid  in  the  first 
pew,  accompanied  by  the  doctor’s  child — 
a healthy,  blue-eyed  little  girl,  who  kissed 
her  new  mamma  obediently,  and  thought 
her  very  sweet  and  pretty — a belief  which 
remained  with  her  always,  the  careless, 
indolent,  easy-tempered,  beautiful  young 
second  wife  having  died  when  her  step- 
daughter was  eleven  years  old,  leaving 
four  little  ones,  who,  according  to  a com- 
mon freak  of  nature,  were  more  Indian 
than  their  mother.  The  Douglas  family 
grew  poorer  every  year;  but  as  every  one 
was  poor  there,  poverty  was  respectable ; 
and  as  all  poverty  is  comparative,  they  al- 
ways esteemed  themselves  comfortable. 
For  they  had  the  old  Agency  for  a home, 
and  it  was  in  some  i*espects  the  most  dig- 
nified residence  on  the  island;  and  they 
had  the  remains  of  the  furniture  which 
the  young  surgeon  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  East  when  his  Alida  was  a bride, 
and  that  was  better  than  most  of  the  fur- 
niture in  use  in  the  village.  The  little 
stone  fort  on  the  height  was,  of  course,  the 
castle  of  the  town,  and  its  commandant 
by  ijourtesy  the  leader  of  society ; but  the 
infantry  officers  who  succeeded  each  oth- 
er at  this  distant  Northern  post  brought 
little  with  them,  camping  out,  as  it  were, 
in  their  low-ceilinged  quarters,  knowing 
that  another  season  might  see  them  far 
away.  The  Agency,  therefore,  preserved 
an  air  of  dignity  still,  although  its  roof 
leaked,  its  shutters  rattled,  although  its 
plastering  was  gone  here  and  there,  and 
its  fioors  were  uneven  and  decayed.  Two 
of  its  massive  outside  chimneys,  clamped 
to  the  sides  of  the  house,  were  half  down, 
looking  like  broken  columns,  monu- 
ments of  the  past;  but  there  were  a num- 
ber left.  The  Agency  originally  had 


bristled  with  chimneys,  which  gave,  on  a 
small  scale,  a castellated  air  to  its  ram- 
bling outline. 

Dr.  Douglas’s  study  was  old,  crowded, 
and  comfortable;  that  is,  comfortable  to 
those  who  have  consciousness  in  their  fin- 
ger-ends, and  no  uncertainty  as  to  their 
feet;  the  great  army  of  blunderers  and 
stumblers,  the  handle-everything,  knock- 
over-everything  people,  who  cut  a broad 
swath  through  the  smaller  furniture  of  a 
room  whenever  they  move,  would  have 
been  troubled  and  troublesome  there. 
The  boys  were  never  admitted ; but  Tita, 
who  stepped  like  a little  cat,  and  Anne, 
who  had  a deft  direct  aim  in  all  her  mo- 
tions, were  often  present.  The  comfort 
of  the  place  was  due  to  Anne;  she  shook 
out  and  arranged  the  curtains,  darned  the 
old  carpet,  re-covered  the  lounge,  i)olished 
the  andirons,  and  did  all  without  disturb- 
ing the  birds’  wings,  the  shells,  the  arrow- 
hei^s,  the  skins,  dried  plants,  wampum, 
nets,  bits  of  rock,  half -finished  drawings, 
maps,  books,  and  papers,  which  were  scat- 
tered about,  or  suspended  from  the  walls. 
William  Douglas,  knowing  something  of 
everything,  was  exact  in  nothing:  now  he 
stuffed  birds,  now  he  read  Greek,  now  he 
botanized,  now  he  played  on  the  fiute,  now 
he  went  about  in  all  weathers  chipping  the 
rocks  with  ardent  zeal,  now  he  smoked  in 
his  room  all  day  without  a word  or  a look 
for  anybody.  He  sketched  well,  but  sel- 
dom finished  a picture ; he  went  out  hunt- 
ing when  the  larder  was  empty,  and  for- 
got what  he  went  for;  he  had  a delicate 
mechanical  skill,  and  made  some  curious 
bits  of  intricate  work,  but  he  never  mend- 
ed the  hinges  of  the  shutters,  or  repaired 
a single  article  which  was  in  daily  use  in 
his  household. 

By  the  careful  attention  of  Anne  he 
was  present  in  the  fort  chapel  every  Sun- 
day morning,  and,  once  there,  he  played 
the  organ  with  delight,  and  brought  ex- 
quisite harmonies  from  its  little  pipes; 
but  Anne  stood  there  beside  him  all  the 
time,  found  the  places,  and  kept  him 
down  to  the  work,  borrowing  his  watch 
beforehand  in  order  to  touch  him  when 
the  voluntary  was  too  long,  or  the  chords 
between  the  hymn  verses  too  beautiful 
and  intricate.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  old  buckram -backed  rhymed 
versions  of  the  psalms  were  steadfastly 
given  out  at  every  service,  and  Anne’s 
rich  voice  sang,  with  earnest  fervor,  words 
like  these : 
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“His  liberal  favors  he  extends, 

To  some  he  gives,  to  others  lends; 

Yet  what  his  charity  impairs. 

He  saves  by  prudence  in  affairs/’ 

wliile  her  father  followed  them  with  har- 
mony fit  for  angels.  Douglas  taught  his 
daughter  music  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase;  she  read  notes  accurately,  and 
knew  nothing  of  inferior  composers,  the 
only  change  from  the  higher  courts  of 
melody  being  some  of  the  old  French 
chansons  of  the  voyageurs,  which  still 
lingered  on  the  island,  echoes  of  the  past. 
She  could  not  touch  the  ivory  keys  with 
any  skill,  her  hands  were  too  much  busied 
with  other  work;  but  she  practiced  her 
singing  lessons  as  she  went  about  the 
house— music  which  would  have  seemed  to 
the  world  of  New  York  as  old-fashioned 
as  Cliaucer. 

The  fire  of  logs  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
the  father  sat  looking  at  his  daughter, 
who  was  sewing  swiftly,  her  thoughts 
fixed  jupon  her  work.  The  clock  struck 
eleven. 

“ It  is  late,  Anne.” 

‘*Yes,  father,  but  I must  finish.  I 
have  so  little  time  during  the  day.” 

“ My  good  child,”  said  Douglas,  slowly 
and  fondly. 

Anne  looked  up;  his  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears. 

have  done  nothing  for  you,  dear,” 
he  said,  as  she  dropped  her  work  and 
knelt  by  his  side.  “I  have  kept  you 
selfishly  with  me  here,  and  made  you  a 
slave  to  those  children.” 

*‘My  own  brothers  and  my  own  little 
sister,  father.” 

“Do  you  feel  so,  Anne?  Then  may 
God  bless  you  for  it!  But  I should  not 
have  kept  you  here.” 

“ This  is  our  home,  papa.” 

“A  poor  one.” 

“ Is  it  ? It  never  seemed  so  to  me.” 

“ Tliat  is  because  you  have  known  noth- 
ing better.” 

“But  I like  it,  papa,  just  as  it  is.  I 
have  always  been  happy  here.” 

“ Really  happy,  Anne  ?” 

The  girl  paused,  and  reflected  a mo- 
ment. “Yes,” she  said,  looking  into  the 
depths  of  the  lire,  with  a smile,  “I  am 
happy  all  the  time.  I am  never  anything 
but  happy.” 

William  Douglas  looked  at  her.  The 
fire-light  shone  on  her  face ; she  turned 
her  clear  eyes  toward  him. 

“Then  you  do  not  mind  the  children ? 


They  are  not  a burdensome  weight  upon 
you  ?” 

“ Never,  papa;  how  can  you  suppose  it  ? 
I love  them  dearly,  next  to  you.” 

“And  will  you  stand  by  them,  Anne  ? 
Note  my  words:  I do  not  urge  it,  I simply 
ask.” 

“Of  course  I will  stand  by  them,  papa. 
I give  a promise  of  my  own  accord.  I 
will  never  forsake  them  as  long  as  I can 
do  anything  for  them,  as  long  as  I live. 
But  why  do  you  speak  of  it  ? Have  I ever 
neglected  them  or  been  unkind  to  them  ?” 
said  the  girl,  troubled,  and  very  near  tears. 

“No,  dear;  you  love  them  better  than 
they  or  I deserve.  I was  thinking  of  the 
future,  and  of  a time  when” — he  had  in- 
tended to  say,  “when  I am  no  longer 
with  you,”  but  the  depth  of  love  and  trust 
in  her  eyes  made  him  hesitate,  and  finish 
his  sentence  differently — “a  time  when 
they  may  give  you  trouble,”  he  said. 

“They  are  good  boys — that  is,  they 
mean  no  harm,  papa.  When  they  are 
older  they  will  study  more.” 

“Will  they  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Anne,  with  confi- 
dence. “I  did.  And  as  for  Tita,  you 
yourself  must  see,  papa,  what  a remark* 
able  child  she  is.”  ‘ 

Douglas  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 
The  uneasy  sense  of  trouble  which  always 
stirred  within  him  when  he  thought  of  his 
second  daughter  was  rising  to  the  surface 
now  like  a veiled,  formless  shape.  “The 
sins  of  the  fathers,”  he  thought,  and  sigh- 
ed heavily. 

Anne  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  begged  him  to  look  at  her.  “ Papa, 
speak  to  me,  please.  What  is  it  that  trou- 
bles you  so  ?” 

“Stand  by  little  Tita,  child,  no  matter 
what  she  does.  Do  not  expect  too  much 
of  her,  but  remember  always  her— her  In- 
dian blood,”  said  the  troubled  father,  in  a 
low  voice. 

A flush  crossed  Anne’s  face.  The  cross 
of  mixed  blood  in  the  younger  children 
was  never  alluded  to  in  the  family  circle 
or  among  their  outside  friends.  In  truth, 
there  had  been  many  such  mixtures  on 
the  island  in  the  old  times,  althougli  com- 
paratively few  in  the  modem  days  to 
which  William  Douglas’s  second  marriage 
belonged. 

“Tita  is  French,” said  Anne, speaking 
rapidly,  almost  angrily. 

“She  is  more  French  than  Indian. 
Still — one  never  knows.”  Then,  after  a 
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pause:  “I  have  been  a slothful  father, 
Anne,  and  feel  myself  cowardly  also  in 
thus  shifting  upon  your  shoulders  my  own 
responsibilities.  Still,  what  can  I do  ? I 
can  not  re-live  my  life  ; and  even  if  I 
could,  perhaps  I might  do  the  same  again. 
I do  not  know — I do  not  know.  We  are 
as  we  are,  and  tendencies  dating  genera- 
tions back  come  out  in  us,  and  confuse 
our  actions.” 

He  spoke  dreamily.  His  eyes  were  as- 
suming that  vague  look  with  which  his 
children  were  familiar,  and  which  beto- 
kened that  his  mind  was  far  away. 

“You  could  not  do  anything  which 
was  not  right,  father,”  said  Anne. 

She  was  standing  by  his  side  now,  and 
in  her  young  strength  might  have  been 
his  champion  against  the  whole  world. 
The  fire-light  shining  out  showed  a pre- 
maturely old  man,  whose  thin  form,  bent 
drooping  shoulders,  and  purposeless  face 
were  but  Time’s  emphasis  upon  the  slen- 
der, refined,  dreamy  youth,  who,  enter- 
ing the  domain  of  doubt  with  honest 
negations  and  a definite  desire,  still  wan- 
dered there,  lost  to  the  world,  having  for- 
gotten his  first  object,  and  loving  the  soft 
ha3»>now  for  itself  alone. 

Atine  received  no  answer:  her  father’s 
mind  had  passed  away  from  her.  After 
waiting  a few  moments  in  silence  she  saw 
that  he  was  lost  in  one  of  hLs  reveries,  and 
sitting  down  again  she  took  up  her  work 
and  went  on  sewing  with  rapid  stitches. 
Poor  Anne  and  her  poor  presents!  How 
coarse  the  little  white  shirts  for  Louis  and 
Andr6 ! how  rough  the  jacket  for  Gabriel ! 
How  forlorn  the  doll ! How*  awkwardly 
fashioned  the  small  cloth  slippers  for  Tita  I 
The  elder  sister  was  obliged  to  make  her 
Christmas  gifts  with  her  own  hands ; she 
had  no  money  to  spend  for  Such  super- 
fluities. The  poor  doll  had  a cloth  face, 
with  features  painted  on  a flat  surface, 
and  a painful  want  of  profile.  A little 
before  twelve  the  last  stitch  was  taken 
with  happy  content. 

“Papa,  it  is  nearly  midnight;  do  not 
sit  up  very  late.”  said  the  daughter,  bend- 
ing to  kiss  the  father’s  bent,  brooding 
brow.  William  Douglas’s  mind  came 
back  for  an  instant,  and  looked  out 
through  his  clouded  eyes  upon  his  favor- 
ite child.  He  kissed  her,  gave  her  his 
usual  blessing,  “May  God  help  tlie  soul 
He  has  created  1”  and  then,  almost  before 
she  had  closed  the  door,  he  was  far  away 
again  on  one  of  those  long  joumeyings 


which  he  took  silently,  only  his  follow- 
ing guardian  angel  knew  whither.  Anne 
went  across  the  hall  and  entered  the  sit- 
ting-room ; the  fire  was  low,  but  she  stirred 
the  embers,  and  by  their  light  filled  the 
four  stockings  hanging  near  the  chimney- 
piece.  First  she  put  in  little  round  cakes 
wrapped  in  papers ; then  home-made  can- 
dies, not  thoroughly  successful  in  out- 
line, but  well-flavored  and  sweet;  next 
gingerbread  elephants  and  camels,  and  an 
attempt  at  a fairy;  lastly  the  contents  of 
her  work-basket,  which  gave  her  much 
satisfaction  as  she  inspected  them  for  the 
last  time.  Throwing  a great  knot,  which 
would  bum  slowly  all  night,  upon  the 
bed  of  dying  coals,  she  lighted  a candle 
and  went  up  to  her  own  room. 

As  soon  as  she  had  disappeared,  a door 
opened  softly  above,  and  a small  figure 
stole  out  into  the  dark  hall.  After  listen- 
ing a moment,  this  little  figure  went  si- 
lently down  the  stairs,  paused  at  the  line 
of  light  underneath  the  closed  study  door, 
listened  again,  and  then,  convinced  that 
all  was  safe,  went  into  the  sitting-room, 
took  down  the  stockings  one  by  one,  and 
deliberately  inspected  all  their  contents, 
sitting  on  a low  stool  before  the  fire. 

First  came  the  stockings  of  the  boys; 
each  parcel  was  unrolled,  down  to  the 
last  gingerbread  camel,  and  as  deftly  en- 
wrapped again  by  the  skillful  little  fin- 
gers. During  this  examination  there  was 
not  so  much  an  expression  of  interest  as  of 
jealous  scrutiny.  But  when  the  turn  of 
her  own  stocking  came,  the  small  face 
showed  the  most  profound,  almost  weazen- 
ed, solicitude.  Package  after  package  was 
swiftly  opened,  and  its  contents  spread 
upon  the  mat  beside  her.  The  doll  was 
cast  aside  with  contempt,  the  slippers  ex- 
amined and  tried  on  with  critical  care, 
and  then  when  the  candy  and  cake  ap- 
peared and  nothing  else,  the  eyes  snapped 
with  anger. 

The  little  brown  hand  felt  down  to  the 
toe  of  the  stocking : no,  there  was  nothing 
more.  “It  is  my  opinion,”  said  Tita,  in 
her  French  island  patois,  half  aloud, 
“that  Annet  is  one  stupid  beast.” 

She  then  replaced  everything,  hung  the 
stockings  on  their  naUs,  and  stole  back  to 
her  own  room ; here,  by  the  light  of  a se- 
creted candle-end,  she  manufactured  the 
following  epistle,  with  heavy  labor  of 
brains  and  hand:  “Cher  papa, — I hav 
dreemed  that  Sant  EHos  has  hare-ribbans 
in  his  pak.  Will  you  ask  him  for  sum  for 
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your  little  Tita  This  not  seeming  suffi- 
ciently expressive,  she  inserted  ‘ ‘ trez  affec- 
sionay”  before  “Tita,”  and  then,  folding 
the  epistle,  she  went  softly  down  the  stairs 
again,  and  stealing  aix)und  in  the  darkness 
through  several  unused  rooms,  she  enter- 
ed her  father’s  bedroom,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  study,  and  by  sense  of  feel- 
ing pinned  the  paper  carefully  around  his 
large  pii>e,  which  lay  in  its  usual  place  on 
the  table.  For  William  Douglas  always 
began  smoking  as  soon  as  be  rose,  in  this 
way  nullifying,  as  it  were,  the  fresh,  vivi- 
fying efl*ect  of  the  morning,  which  smote 
painfully  upon  his  eyes  and  mind  alike; 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  he  did  not 
smoko  so  steadil}^,  the  falUng  shadows 
supplying  of  themselves  the  atmosphere 
he  loved.  Having  accomplished  her  little 
manoeuvre,  Tita  went  back  up  stairs  to  her 
own  room  like  a small  white  ghost,  and 
fell  asleep  with  the  satisfaction  of  a suc- 
cessful diplomatist. 

In  the  mean  time  Anne  was  brushing 
her  brown  hair,  and  thoughtfully  going 
over  in  her  own  mind  the  morrow’s  din- 
ner. Her  room  was  a bare  and  comfort- 
less place;  there  was  but  a small  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  no  curtains  over  the  win- 
dows ; it  took  so  much  care  and  wood  to 
keep  the  children’s  rooms  warm  that  she 
neglected  her  own,  and  as  for  the  furni- 
ture, she  had  removed  it  piece  by  piece, 
exchanging  it  for  broken-backed  worn- 
out  articles  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 
One  leg  of  the  bedstead  was  gone,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a box  which  the  old- 
fashioned  valance  only  half  concealed; 
the  looking-glass  was  cracked,  and  dis- 
torted her  image ; the  chairs  were  in  hos- 
pital and  out  of  service,  the  young  mis- 
tress respecting  their  injuries,  and  using 
as  her  own  seat  an  old  wooden  stool 
which  stood  near  the  hearth.  Upon  this 
she  was  now  seated,  the  rippling  waves  of 
her  thick  hair  fiowing  over  her  shoulders. 
Having  at  last  faithfully  rehearsed  the 
Christmas  dinner  in  all  its  points,  she 
drew  a long  breath  of  relief,  rose,  extin- 
guished her  light,  and  going  over  to  the 
window',  stood  there  for  a moment  look- 
ing out.  The  moonlight  came  gleaming 
in  and  touched  her  with  silver,  her  pure 
youthful  face  and  girlish  form  drap^  in 
white.  ‘ ‘ May  God  bless  my  dear  father,  ” 
she  prayed,  silently,  looking  up  to  the 
thick  studded  stars;  “and  my  dear  mo- 
ther too,  wherever  she  is  to-night,  in  one  of 
those  far  bright  worlds,  perhaps.  ” It  will 


be  seen  from  this  prayer  that  the  bound- 
aries of  Anne  Douglas's  faith  were  wide 
enough  to  include  even  the  unknown. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“Heap  on  more  wood!  the  wind  is  chill; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

We’ll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe.” 

— Walter  Scott. 

“ An  island  always  pleases  my  imagination,  even 
the  smallest,  as  a small  continent  and  integral  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  I have  a fancy  for  building  ray 
hut  on  one.  Even  a bare  grassy  isle  which  I can 
see  entirely  over  at  a glance,  has  some  undefined 
and  mysterious  charm  for  me.” — Thokeau. 

‘‘Can  you  make  out  what  the  child 
means  ?”  said  Douglas,  as  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter entered  the  study  early  on  Christmas 
morning  to  renew  the  fire  and  set  the 
apartment  in  order  for  the  day.  As  he 
spoke  he  held  Tita’s  epistle  hopelessly  be- 
fore him,  and  scanned  the  zigzag  lines. 

“She  wants  some  ribbons  for  her  hair,” 
said  Anne,  making  out  the  words  over  his 
shoulder.  “Poor  little  thing!  she  is  so 
proud  of  her  hair,  and  all  the  other  girls 
have  bright  ribbons.  But  I can  not  make 
ribbons,”  she  added,  regretfully,  as  though 
she  found  herself  wanting  in  a needful  ac- 
complishment. “Tliink  of  her  faith  in 
Santa  Klaus,  old  as  she  is,  and  her  writing 
to  ask  him  I But  there  is  ribbon  in  the 
house,  after  all,”  she  added,  suddenly,  her 
face  brightening.  “Miss  Lois  gave  me 
some  last  month ; I had  forgotten  it.  That 
will  be  the  very  thing  for  Tita;  she  has 
not  even  seen  it.” 

(But  has  she  not,  thou  unsuspicious  eld- 
er sister  ?) 

“Do  not  rob  yourself,  child,” said  the 
father,  wearily  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
slip  of  paper  again.  “What  spelling! 

The  English  is  bad,  but  the  French  worse.  ” 

“That  is  because  she  has  no  French 
teacher,  papa ; and  you  know  I do  not  al- 
low her  to  speak  with  the  island  patois, 
lest  it  should  corrupt  the  little  she  knows.” 

“But  she  does  speak  it;  she  always 
talks  pafots  when  she  is  alone  with  me.” 

“Does  she?”  said  Anne,  in  astonish- 
ment. ‘ ‘ I had  no  idea  of  that.  But  you 
might  correct  her,  papa.” 

“I  can  never  correct  her  in  any  way,” 
replied  Douglas,  gloomily ; and  then 
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Anne,  seeing  that  he  was  on  the  thrediold 
of  one  of  his  dark  moods,  lighted  his  pipe, 
stirred  the  fire  into  a cheery  blaze,  and 
went  out  to  get  a cup  of  coffee  for  him. 
For  the  Irish  soldier’s  wife  was  already  at 
work  in  the  kitchen,  having  been  to  mass 
in  the  cold  gray  dawn,  down  on  her  two 
knees  on  the  hard  floor,  repentant  for  all 
her  sins,  and  refulgently  content  in  the 
absolution  which  wiped  out  the  old  score 
(and  left  place  for  a new  one).  After  tak- 
ing in  the  coffee,  Anne  ran  up  to  her  own 
room,  brought  down  the  ribbon,  and 
placed  it  in  Tita’s  stocking ; she  then  made 
up  the  fire  with  light- wol^,  and  set  about 
decorating  the  walls  with  wreaths  of  ev- 
ergreen as  the  patter  of  the  little  boys’  feet 
was  heard  on  the  old  stairway.  The  break- 
fast table  was  noisy  that  morning.  Tita 
had  ins];)ected  her  ribbons  demurely,  and 
wondered  how  Santa  Elaus  knew  her  fa- 
vorite colors  so  well.  Anne  glanced  to- 
ward her  father,  and  smiled ; but  the  fa- 
ther’s face  showed  doubt,  and  did  not  re- 
spond. While  they  were  still  at  the  table 
the  door  opened,  and  a tall  figure  entered, 
muffled  in  furs.  “Miss  Lois!”  cried  the 
boys.  “ Hurrah ! See  our  presents.  Miss 
Lois.  ” They  danced  around  her  while  she 
removed  her  wrappings,  and  kept  up  such 
a noise  that  no  one  could  speak.  Miss 
Lois,  viewed  without  her  cloak  and  hood, 
was  a tall,  angular  woman,  past  middle 
age,  with  sharp  features,  thin  brown  hair 
tinged  with  gray,  and  pale  blue  eyes 
shielded  by  spect^les.  She  kissed  Anne 
first  with  evident  affection,  and  afterward 
the  children  with  business  like  prompti- 
tude ; then  she  shook  hands  with  William 
Douglas.  “I  wish  you  a happy  Christ- 
mas, doctor,”  she  said. 

“Thank  you,  Lois,” said  Douglas,  hold- 
ing her  hand  in  his  an  instant  or  two 
longer  than  usual. 

A faint  color  rose  in  Miss  Lois’s  cheeks. 
When  she  was  young  she  had  one  of  those 
exquisitely  delicate  complexions  which 
seem  to  belong  to  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, together  with  slender  willowy  fig- 
ures and  narrow  chests ; even  now  color 
would  rise  unexpecte<lly  in  her  cheeks, 
much  to  her  annoyance:  she  wondered 
why  wrinkles  did  not  keep  it  down.  But 
New  England  knows  her  own.  The 
creamy  skins  of  the  South,  with  their 
brown  shadows  under  the  eyes,  the  rich 
colors  of  the  West,  even  the  calm  white 
complexions  that  are  bred  and  long  re- 
tain^ in  cities,  all  fade  before  this  faint 


healthy  bloom  on  old  New  England’s 
cheeks,  like  winter-apples. 

Miss  Lois  inspect^  the  boys’  presents 
with  exact  attention,  and  added  some  gifts 
of  her  own,  which  filled  the  room  with  a 
more  jubilant  uproar  than  before.  Tita, 
in  the  mean  while,  remained  quietly  seat- 
ed at  the  table,  eating  her  breakfast;  she 
took  very  small  mouthfuls,  and  never 
hurried  herself.  She  said  she  liked  to 
taste  things,  and  that  only  snapping  dogs, 
like  the  boys,  for  instance,  gulped  their 
food  in  a mass. 

“I  gave  her  the  ribbons;  do  not  say 
anything,”  whispered  Anne,  in  Miss  Lois’s 
ear,  as  she  saw  the  spectacled  eyes  turn- 
ing toward  Tita’s  comer.  Miss  Lois 
frowned,  and  put  back  into  her  pocket  a 
small  parcel  she  was  taking  out.  She 
had  forgiven  Dr.  Douglas  the  existence  of 
the  boys,  but  she  never  could  forgive  the 
existence  of  Tita. 

Once  Anne  had  asked  about  Angelique. 

“I  was  but  a child  when  she  died.  Miss 
Lois,”  said  she,  “so  my  recollection  of 
her  may  not  be  accurate ; but  I know  that 
I thought  her  very  beautiful.  Does  Tita 
look  like  her  ?” 

“Angeliqu^  Lafontaine  was  beautiful 
—in  her  way,"^’  replied  Miss  Lofli.  “I  do 
not  say  that  I admire  that  way,  mind 
you.” 

“And  Tita  t” 

“Tita  is  hideous.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Lois!” 

“ She  is,  child.  She  is  dwarfish,  black, 
and  sly.” 

“I  do  not  think  she  is  sly,”  replied 
Anne,  with  heat.  “And  although  she  is 
dark  and  small,  still,  sometimes—” 

“That,  for  your  beauty  of  ‘some- 
times !’  ” said  Miss  Lois,  snapping  her  fin- 
gers. “Give  me  a girl  who  is  pretty  in 
the  morning  as  well  as  by  candle-light, 
one  who  has  a nice,  white,  well-bom,  down- 
Ekist  face,  and  none  of  your  Western-bor- 
der mongrelosities !” 

But  this  last  phrase  she  uttered  under 
her  breath.  She  was  ever  mindful  of 
Anne’s  tender  love  for  her  father,  and  the 
severity  with  which  she  herself,  as  a con- 
temporary, had  judged  him  was  never  re- 
vealed to  the  child. 

At  half  past  ten  the  Douglas  family 
were  all  in  their  places  in  the  little  fort 
chapel.  It  was  a bright  but  bitterly  cold 
day,  and  the  members  of  tlie  small  congre- 
I gation  came  enveloped  in  shaggy  furs  like 
I bears,  shedding  their  skins  at  the  door, 
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where  they  lay  in  a pile  near  the  stove, 
ready  for  the  return  homeward.  The  mil- 
itary trappings  of  the  officers  brightened 
the  upper  benches,  the  uniforms  of  the 
common  soldiers  filled  the  space  behind ; 
on  the  side  benches  sat  the  few  Protestants 
of  the  village,  denominational  prejudices 
unknown  or  forgotten  in  this  far-away 
spot  in  the  wilderness.  The  chaplain,  the 
^verend  James  Gaston-^a  man  who  lived 
in  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  Pere 
Michaux,  the  Catholic  priest,  and  William 
Douglas,  the  deist — gazed  around  upon  his 
flock  with  a benignant  air,  which  bright- 
ened into  affection  as  Anne’s  voice  took 
up  the  song  of  the  angels,  singing,  amid 
the  ice  and  snow  of  a new  world,  the 
strain  the  shepherds  heard  on  the  plains 
of  Palestine. 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men,”  sang 
Anne,  with  all  her  young  heart.  And 
Miss  Lois,  sitting  with  folded  hands,  and 
head  held  stiffly  erect,  saw  her  wreath  in 
the  place  of  honor  over  the  altar,  and  was 
touched  first  with  pride  and  then  with  a 
slight  feeling  of  awe.  She  did  not  believe 
that  one  part  of  the  church  was  more  sa- 
cred than  another — she  could  not;  but  be- 
ing a High-Church  Episcopalian  now,  she 
said  to  herself  that  she  ought  to;  she  even 
had  appalling  visions  of  herself,  some- 
times, going  B»  far  as  Borne.  But  the 
old  spirit  of  Calvinism  was  still  on  the 
ground,  ready  for  many  a wrestling 
match  yet;  and  stronger  than  all  else 
were  the  old  associations  connected  with 
the  square  white  meeting-house  of  her 
youth,  which  held  their  place  undisturb- 
ed down  below  all  these  upi>er  currents 
of  a pew  faith.  William  Douglas  was 
also  a New-Englander,  brought  ux>  strict- 
ly in  the  creed  of  his  fathers;  but  as 
Miss  LoLs's  change  of  creed  was  owing  to 
a change  of  position,  as  some  Northern 
birds  turn  their  snow-color  to  a darker 
hue  when  taken  away  from  arctic  regions, 
so  liis  was  one  purely  of  mind,  owing  to 
nothing  but  the  pi^ocesses  of  thought  with- 
in him.  He  had  drifted  away  from  all 
creeds,  save  in  one  article : he  believed  in 
a Creator.  To  this  great  Creator's  praise, 
and  in  worsliip  of  Him,  he  now  poured 
forth  his  harmonies,  the  purest  homage 
he  could  offer,  “unless,”  he  thought, 
“Anne  is  a living  homage  as  she  stands 
here  l)eside  me.  But  no,  she  is  a soul  by 
herself;  she  has  her  own  life  to  live,  her 
own  worship  to  offer;  I must  not  call  her 


mine.  That  she  is  my  daughter  is  naught 
to  me  save  a great  blessing.  I can  love 
her  with  a human  father's  love,  and  thank 
God  for  her  affection.  But  that  is  all.” 

So  he  played  his  sweetest  music,  and 
Miss  Lois  fervently  prayed,  and  made  no 
mistake  in  the  order  of  her  pra3^ers.  She 
liked  to  liave  a vocal  part  in  the  service. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  herself  to  hear  her 
own  voice  lifted  up,  even  as  a miserable 
sinner ; for  at  home  in  the  old  white  meet- 
ing-house all  expression  had  been  denied 
to  her,  the  small  outlet  of  the  Psalms  be- 
ing of  little  avail  to  a i)erson  who  could 
not  sing.  Tins  dumbness  stifled  her,  and 
she  had  often  said  to  herself  that  the 
men  would  never  have  endured  it  either 
if  they  had  not  had  the  pra^^er-meetings 
as  a safety-valve.  The  three  boj's  were 
penned  in  at  Miss  Lois’s  side,  within  reach 
of  her  tapping  finger.  They  had  decided 
to  attend  service  on  account  of  the  ever- 
greens and  Anne's  singing,  although  they, 
as  well  as  Tita,  belonged  in  reality"  to  the 
flock  of  Father  Michaux.  Anne  never  in- 
terfered with  this  division  of  the  family; 
she  considered  it  the  one  tie  which  bound 
the  children  to  the  memory  of  their  mo- 
ther; but  Miss  Lois  shook  her  head  over 
it,  and  sighed  ominously.  The  boj-s  were, 
in  fact,  three  little  heathen ; but  Tita  was 
a devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  observed 
all  the  feast  and  fast  da^^s  of  the  Cliurch, 
to  the  not  infrequent  disturbance  of  the 
young  mistress  of  the  household,  to  whom 
a feast-day  vras  oftentimes  an  occasion 
bristling  with  difficulty.  But  to-day,  in 
honor  of  Christmas,  the  usual  frugal  din- 
ner had  been  made  a banquet,  indeed,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  Anne  and  Miss  Lois; 
and  when  they  took  their  seats  at  the  ta- 
ble which  stood  in  tlie  sitting-room,  all 
felt  that  it  held  an  abundance  fit  even  for 
the  old  fur-trading  day^s,  Miss  Lois  herself 
having  finally  succumbed  to  that  island 
standard  of  comparison.  After  the  din- 
ner was  over,  while  they  were  sitting 
around  the  fire  sipping  coffee — the  am- 
brosia of  the  Northern  gods,  who  find 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves 
warm — a tap  at  the  door  was  heard,  and 
a tall  youth  entered,  a youth  who  was  a 
vivid  personification  of  early  manhood  in 
its  brightest  form.  The  warm  air  was 
stirred  by  the  little  rusli  of  cold  that  came 
in  vrith  him,  and  the  dreamy  and  drowsy 
eyes  around  the  fire  awoke  as  they  rested 
upon  him. 

“ The  world  is  alive,  then,  outside,  after 
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all,”  said  Miss  Lois,  briskly  straightening 
herself  in  her  chair,  and  taking  out  her 
knitting.  “ How  do  you  do,  Era.stus  ?” 

But  her  greeting  was  drowned  by  the 
noise  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  asleep 
together  on  the  rug  in  a tangled  knot, 
like  three  young  bears,  but  now,  broadly 
awake  again,  were  jumping  around  the 
new-comer,  displaying  their  gifts  and 
demanding  admiration.  Disentangling 
himself  from  them  with  a skill  which 
showed  a long  experience  in  their  modes 
of  twisting,  the  young  man  made  his  way 
up  to  Anne,  and,  with  a smile  and  bow  to 
Dr.  Douglas  and  Miss  Lois,  sat  down  by 
her  side. 

“You  were  not  at  church  this  morn- 
ing,” said  the  girl,  looking  at  him  rather 
gravely,  but  giving  him  her  hand. 

“No,  I was  not ; but  a merry  Christmas 
all  the  same,  Annet,”  answered  the  youth, 
throwing  back  his  golden  head  with  care- 
less grace.  At  this  moment  Tita  came 
forwai’d  from  her  furry  corner,  where  she 
had  been  lying  with  her  head  on  her  arm, 
half  asleep,  and  seated  herself  in  the  red 
light  of  the  fire,  gazing  into  the  blaze  with 
soft  indifference.  Her  dark  woollen  dress 
was  brightened  by  the  ribbons  which  cir- 
cled her  little  waist  and  knotted  them- 
selves at  the  ends  of  the  long  braids  of  her 
hair.  She  had  a string  of  yellow  beads 
around  her  neck,  and  on  her  feet  the  little 
slippers  which  Anne  had  fashioned  for  her 
with  so  much  care.  Her  brown  hands 
lay  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  her  small  but 
bold-featured  profile  looked  more  delicate 
than  usual,  outlined  in  relief  like  a little 
cameo  against  the  flame.  The  visitor’s 
eyes  rested  upon  her  for  a moment,  and 
then  turned  back  to  Anne.  “There  is  to 
be  a dance  to-night  down  in  one  of  the 
old  warehouses,”  he  said,  “and  I want 
you  to  go.” 

“A  dance!”  cried  the  boys;  “then  we 
are  going  too.  It  is  Christmas  night,  and 
we  know  how  to  dance.  See  here.  ” And 
they  sprang  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  began  a figure,  not  without  a 
certain  wild  grace  of  its  own,  keeping 
time  to  the  shrill  whistling  of  Gabriel, 
who  w'as  the  fifer  and  leader  of  the  band. 

Miss  Lois  put  down  her  knitting,  and 
disapproved,  for  the  old  training  was  still 
strong  in  her;  then  she  remembered  that 
these  were  things  of  the  past,  shook  her 
head  at  herself,  sighed,  and  resumed  it 
again. 

‘ ‘ Of  course  you  will  go,  ” said  the  visitor. 


“ I do  not  know  that  I can  go,  Rast,’' 
replied  Anne,  turning  toward  her  father, 
as  if  to  see  what  he  thought, 

“ Yes,  go,” said  Douglas— “ go,  Annet.” 
He  hardly  ever  used  this  name,  which  the 
children  had  given  to  their  elder  sister— a 
name  that  was  not  the  French  ‘ ‘ Annette,  ” 
but,  like  the  rest  of  the  island  patois^  a 
mispronunciation — ‘ ‘ An'net,”  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  “It  is  Christ- 
mas night,”  said  Douglas,  with  a faint  in- 
terest on  his  faded  face;  “I  should  like 
it  to  be  a pleasant  recollection  for  you, 
Annet.” 

The  young  girl  went  to  him ; he  kissed 
her,  and  then  rose  to  go  to  his  study ; but 
Tita’s  eyes  held  him,  and  he  paused. 

“Will  you  go,  Miss  Lois  ?”  said  Anne. 

“Oh  no,  child,”  replied  the  old  maid, 
primly,  adjusting  her  spectacles. 

^ ^ But  you  must  go,  Miss  Lois,  and  dance 
with  me,”  said  Hast,  springing  up  and 
seizing  her  hands. 

‘ ‘ Fie,  Erastus ! for  shame ! Let  me  go,” 
said  Miss  Lois,  as  he  tried  to  draw  her  to 
her  feet.  He  still  bent  over  her,  but  she 
tapped  his  cheek  with  her  knitting-nee- 
dles, and  told  him  to  sit  down  and  behave 
himself. 

“I  won’t,  unless  you  promise  to  go  with 
us,”  he  said. 

“Why  should  you  not  go,  Lois ?”  said 
Douglas,  still  standing  at  the  door.  ‘ ‘ Tlie 
boys  want  to  go,  and  some  one  must  be 
with  them  to  keep  them  in  order.” 

“Why,  doctor,  imagine  me  at  a dan- 
cing party!”  said  Miss  Lois,  the  peach-like 
color  rising  in  her  thin  cheeks  again. 

“It  is  different  here,  Lois;  everybody 
goes.” 

“Yes ; even  old  Mrs.  Eendig,”  said  Tita, 
softly. 

Miss  Lois  looked  sharply  at  her;  old 
Mrs.  Kendig  was  fat,  toothless,  and  sev- 
enty, and  the  active,  spare  New  England 
woman  felt  a sudden  wrath  at  the  implied 
comparison.  Griselda  was  not  tried  upon 
the  subject  of  her  age,  or  "we  might  have 
had  a different  legend.  But  Tita  looked 
as  idly  calm  as  a summer  morning,  and 
Miss  Lois  turned  away,  as  she  had  turned 
a hundred  times  before,  uncertain  between 
intention  and  simple  chance. 

“Very  well,  then,  I will  go,”  she  said. 
“ How  you  bother  me,  Erastus  1” 

“No,  I don’t,” said  the  youth,  releasing 
her.  “You  know  you  like  me.  Miss  Lois ; 
you  know  you  do.” 

“ Brazen-face!”  said  Miss  Lois,  pushing 
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him  away.  But  any  one  could  see  that 
she  did  like  him. 

“Of  course  I may  go,  father?”  said 
Tita,  without  stirring,  but  looking  at  him 
steadily. 

“I  suppose  so,”  he  answered,  slowly; 
“that  is,  if  Erastus  will  take  care  of  you.” 

“ Will  you  take  care  of  me,  Erastus  ?” 
asked  the  soft  voice. 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Tita;  of  course  he 
will,”  said  Miss  Lois,  shortly.  “He  will 
see  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  other  children.  ” 

And  then  Douglas  turned  and  left  the 
room. 

Erastus,  or  Rast,  as  he  was  called,  went 
back  to  his  place  beside  Anne.  He  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  youth  of  seventeen, 
with  bright  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  a fine 
spirited  outline,  laughing  mouth,  and  im- 
I>etuous,  quick  movements ; tall  as  a young 
sapling,  his  figure  was  almost  too  slender 
for  its  height,  but  so  light  and  elastic  that 
one  forgave  the  fault,  and  forgot  it  in  one 
look  at  the  mobile  face,  still  boyish  in 
spite  of  the  maturity  given  by  the  hard 
cold  life  of  the  North. 

“ Why  have  we  not  heard  of  this  dance 
before,  Erastus?”  asked  Miss  Lois,  ever 
mindful  and  tenacious  of  a dignity  of  po- 
sition which  no  one  disputed,  but  which 
was  none  the  less  to  her  a subject  of  con- 
stant and  belligerent  watchfulness — one 
by  which  she  gauged  the  bow  of  the  shop- 
keeper, the  nod  of  the  passing  islander, 
the  salute  of  the  little  half-breed  boys  who 
load  fish  to  sell,  and  even  the  guttural  ejac- 
ulations of  the  Chippewas  who  came  to  her 
door’ offering  potatoes  and  Indian  sugar. 

“Because  it  was  suggested  only  a few 
hours  ago,  up  at  the  fort.  I was  dining 
with  Dr.  Gaston,  and  Walters  came  across 
from  the  commandant’s  cottage  and  told 
me.  Since  then  I have  been  hard  at  work 
with  them,  decorating  and  lighting  the 
ball-room.” 

“ Which  one  of  the  old  shells  have  you 
taken?”  asked  Miss  Lois.  “I  hope  the 
roof  will  not  come  down  on  our  heads.” 

“ We  have  Larrabee’s ; that  has  the  best 
floor.  And  as  to  coming  down  on  our 
heads,  those  old  warehouses  are  stronger 
than  you  imagrine,  Miss  Lois.  Have  you 
never  noticed  their  great  beams  ?” 

“I  have  noticed  their  toppling  fronts 
and  their  slanting  sides,  their  bulgings 
out  and  their  leanings  in,”  replied  Miss 
Lois,  nodding  her  head  emphatically. 

“The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  you  know, 
is  pronounced  stronger  than  other  towers 


that  stand  erect,”  said  Rast.  “That  old 
brown  shell  of  Larrabee’s  is  jointed  to- 
gether so  strongly  that  I venture  to  pre- 
dict it  will  outlive  us  all.  We  might  be 
glad  of  such  joints  ourselves.  Miss  Lois.” 

“ If  it  will  only  not  come  down  on  our 
heads  to-night,  that  is  all  I ask  of  its 
joints,”  replied  Miss  Lois. 

Soon  after  seven  o’clock  the  ball  open- 
ed: darkness  had  already  lain  over  the 
island  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  the 
evening  seemed  well  advanced. 

“Oh,  Tita!”  said  Anne,  as  the  child 
stepped  out  of  her  long  cloak  and  stood 
revealed,  clad  in  a fantastic  short  skirt  of 
black  cloth  barred  with  scarlet,  and  a little 
scarlet  bodice,  “that  dress  is  too  thin,  and 
besides — ” 

“She  looks  like  a circus -rider,”  said 
Miss  Lois,  in  dismay.  “Why  did  you  al- 
low it,  Anne  ?” 

“I  knew  nothing  of  it,”  replied  the  eld- 
er sister,  with  a distressed  expression  on 
her  face,  but,  as  usual,  not  reproving  Tita. 
“ It  is  the  little  fancy  dress  the  fort  ladies 
made  for  her  last  summer  when  they  had 
tableaux.  It  is  too  late  to  go  back  now ; 
she  must  wear  it,  I suppose;  perhaps  in 
the  crowd  it  will  not  be  noticed.” 

Tita,  unmoved,  had  walked  meanwhile 
over  to  the  hearth,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  floor  before  the  fire,  w’^as  taking  off 
her  snow-boots  and  donning  her  new  slip- 
pers, apparently  imconscious  of  remark. 

The  scene  was  a striking  one,  or  would 
have  been  siich  to  a stranger.  The  lower 
floor  of  the  warehouse  had  been  swept 
and  hastily  garnished  with  evergreens 
and  all  the  flags  the  little  fort  could  mus- 
ter; at  each  end  on  a broad  hearth  a great 
fire  of  logs  roared  up  the  old  chimney, 
and  helped  to  light  the  room,  a soldier 
standing  guaid  beside  it,  and  keeping  up 
the  flame  by  throwing  on  wood  every  now 
and  then  from  the  heap  in  the  corner  near 
by.  Candles  were  ranged  along  the  walls, 
and  lanterns  hung  from  the  beams  above ; 
all  that  the  island  could  do  in  the  way  of 
illumination  had  been  done.  The  result 
was  a picturesque  mingling  of  light  and 
shade  as  the  dancers  came  into  the  ruddy 
gleam  of  the  fires  and  passed  out  again, 
now  seen  for  a moment  in  the  paler  ray 
of  a candle  farther  down  the  hall,  now 
lost  in  the  shadows  which  everywhere 
swept  across  the  great  brown  room  from 
side  to  side,  like  broad- winged  ghosts  rest- 
ing in  mid-air  and  looking  down  upon  the 
revels.  The  music  came  from  six  French 
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fiddlers,  four  young,  gayly  dressed  fel- 
lows, and  two  grizzled,  withered  old  men, 
and  they  played  the  tunes  of  the  century 
before,  and  *played  them  with  all  their 
might  and  main.  The  little  fort,  a one- 
company  post,  was  not  entitled  to  a band ; 
but  there  were,  as  usual,  one  or  two  Ger- 
man musicians  among  the  enlisted  men, 
and  these  now  stood  near  the  French  fid- 
dlers and  watched  them  with  slow  curios- 
ity, fingering  now  and  then  in  imagina- 
tion the  great  brass  instruments  which 
were  to  them  the  keys  of  melody,  and 
dreaming  over  again  the  happy  days  when 
they,  too,  played  “with  the  band.”  But 
the  six  French  fiddlers  cared  nothing  for 
the  Germans  : they  held  themselves  far 
above  the  common  soldiers  of  the  fort, 
and  despised  alike  their  cropped  hair,  their 
ideas,  their  uniforms,  and  the  strict  rules 
they  were  obliged  to  obey.  They  fiddled 
away  with  their  eyes  cast  up  to  the  dark 
beams  above,  and  their  tunes  rang  out 
in  that  shrill,  sustained,  clinging  treble 
which  no  instrument  save  a violin  can 
give.  The  entire  upper  circle  of  society 
was  present,  and  a sprinkling  of  the  sec- 
ond ; for  the  young  officers  cared  more 
for  dancing  than  for  etiquette,  and  a pret- 
ty young  French  girl  was  in  their  minds 
of  more  consequence  than  even  the  five 
Misses  Macdougall  with  all  their  blood, 
which  must  have  been,  however,  of  a 
thin,  although,  of  course,  precious,  quali- 
ty, since  between  the  whole  five  there 
seemed  scarcely  enough  for  one.  The  five 
were  there,  however,  in  green  plaided  de- 
laines with  broad  lace  collars  and  large 
flat  shell -cameo  breastpins  with  scroll- 
work settings : they  presented  an  impos- 
ing appearance  to  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
father  of  these  ladies,  long  at  rest  from 
his  ledgers,  was  in  his  day  a prominent 
resident  official  of  the  Fur  Company;  his 
five  maiden  daughters  lived  on  in  the  old 
house,  and  occupied  themselves  principal- 
ly in  remembering  him.  Miss  Lois  seated 
herself  beside  these  acknowledged  heads  of 
society,  and  felt  that  she  was  in  her  prop- 
er sphere.  The  dance-music  troubled  her 
ears,  but  she  endured  it  manfully. 

“A  gay  scene,”  she  observed,  gazing 
through  her  spectacles. 

The  five  Misses  Macdougall  bowed  ac- 
quiescence, and  said  that  it  was  fairly 
gay;  indeed,  rather  too  gay,  owing  to 
more  of  a mingling  than  they  approved ; 
but  nothing,  ah ! nothing,  to  the  magnifi- 
cent entertainments  of  times  past,  which 


had  often  been  described  to  them  by  their 
respected  parent.  (They  never  seemed  to 
have  had  but  one.) 

“Of  course  you  will  dance,  Anne?” 
said  Hast  Pronando. 

She  smiled  an  assent,  and  they  were 
soon  among  the  dancers.  Tita,  left  alone, 
followed  them  with  her  eyes  as  they  pass- 
ed out  of  the  fire-light  and  vrere  lost  in 
the  crowd  and  the  sweeping  shadows. 
Then  she  made  her  way,  close  to  the  wall, 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  long  room, 
where  the  commandant’s  wife  and  the 
fort  ladies  sat  in  state,  keeping  up  the  dig- 
nity of  what  might  be  called  the  military 
end  of  the  apartment.  Here  she  sought 
the  brightest  light  she  could  find,  and 
placed  herself  in  it  carelessly,  and  as 
though  by  chance,  to  watch  the  dancers. 

“ Look  at  that  child,”  said  the  captain’s 
wife.  “What  an  odd  little  thing  it  is !” 

“It  is  Tita  Douglas,  Anne’s  little  sis- 
ter,” said  Mrs.  Bryden,  the  wife  of  the 
commandant.  “I  am  surprised  tliey  al- 
lowed her  to  come  in  that  tableau  dross.” 

“ There  is  Anne  now,  and  dancing  with 
young  Pronando,  of  course,”  said  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  lieutenants. 

“ Dr.  Gaston  thinks  there  is  no  one  like 
Anne  Douglas,”  observed  Mrs.  Bryden. 
“He  has  educated  her  almost  entirely; 
taught  her  Latin  and  Greek,  and  all  soi*ts 
of  things.  Her  father  is  a musical  gen- 
ius, you  know,  and  in  one  way  the  girl 
knows  all  about  music ; in  another,  noth- 
ing at  all.  Do  you  think  she  is  pretty, 
Mrs.  Cromer  ?” 

Mrs.  Cromer  thought  “ Not  at  all*  too 
large,  and — ^unformed  in  every  way.” 

“ I sometimes  wonder,  though,  why  she 
is  not  pretty,”  said  Mrs.  Bryden,  in  a 
musing  tone.  “ She  ought  to  be.” 

“ But  do  look  at  young  Pronando,”  said 
the  captain’s  wife.  “ How  handsome  he 
is  to-night !” 

“An  Apollo  Belvedere,”  said  the  wife 
of  the  lieutenant,  who,  having  rashly  al- 
lowed herself  to  spend  a summer  at  West 
Point,  was  now  living  in  the  consequence. 

But  although  the  military  element  pre- 
sided like  a court  circle  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  five  Misses  Macdougall  and 
Miss  Lois  like  an  element  of  first  families 
at  the  other,  the  intervening  space  was 
well  filled  with  a motley  assemblage — 
lithe  young  girls  with  sparkling  black 
eyes  and  French  vivacity,  matrons  with  a 
shade  more  of  brown  in  their  complexions, 
and  withered  old  grandams  who  sat  on 
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benclies  along  the  walls,  and  looked  on 
with  a calm  dignity  of  silence  which  nev- 
er came  f rom  Saxon  blood.  Intermingled 
were  youths  of  rougher  aspect  but  of  fine 
mercurial  temi)eraments,  who  danced  with 
all  their  hearts  as  well  as  bodies,  and  kept 
exact  time  with  the  music,  throwing  in 
fancy  steps  from  pure  love  of  it  as  they 
whirlcil  lightly  down  the  hall  with  their 
laughing  partners.  There  were  a few 
young  men  of  Scotch  descent  present  also, 
clerks  in  the  stores,  and  superintendents 
of  the  fisheries  which  now  formed  the 
only  business  of  the  once  thriving  front- 
ier village.  These  were  considered  by 
island  parents  of  the  better  class  desirable 
suitors  for  their  daughters — far  preferable 
to  the  young  officers  who  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly  at  the  little  fort,  with  at- 
tachments delightful,  but  as  transitory  as 
themselves.  It  was  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  daughters  thought  otherwise. 
Near  the  doorway  in  the  shadow  a crowd 
of  Indians  had  gathered,  while  almost  all 
of  the  common  soldiers  from  the  fort,  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  were  in  the  hall, 
attending  to  the  fires  and  lights,  or  acting 
as  self-appointed  police.  Even  Chaplain 
(Jaston  looked  in  for  a moment,  and  staid 
an  hour ; and  later  in  the  evening  the  tall 
form  of  Pere  Michaux  appeared,  clad  in  a 
furred  mantle,  a black  silk  cap  crowning 
his  silver  hair.  Tita  immediately  left  her 
place  and  went  to  meet  him,  bending  her 
head  with  an  air  of  deep  reverence. 

“See  the  child— how  theatrical!”  said 
Mrs.  Cromer. 

“ Yes.  Still,  the  Eoraanists  do  believe 
in  all  kinds  of  amusement,  and  even  ask  a 
blessing  on  it,”  said  the  lieutenant’s  wife. 

“It  was  not  that— it  was  the  little  air 
and  attitude  of  devoutness  that  I meant. 
See  the  puss  now !” 

But  the  puss  was  triumphant  at  last. 
One  of  the  younger  officers  had  noted  her 
solemn  little  salutation  in  front  of  the 
priest,  and  now  approached  to  ask  her  to 
dance,  curious  to  see  what  manner  of  child 
this  small  creature  could  be.  In  another 
moment  she  was  whirling  down  the  hall 
writh  him,  her  dark  face  flushed,  her  eyes 
radiant,  lier  dancing  exquisitely  light  and 
exact.  She  passed  Anne  and  Hast  with 
a sparkling  glance,  her  small  breast  throb- 
bing with  a swell  of  satisfied  vanity  that 
almost  stopped  her  breath. 

“There  is  Tita,”  said  the  elder  sister, 
rather  anxiously.  “I  hope  Mr.  Walters 
w ill  not  spoil  her  with  his  flattery.” 


“There  is  no  danger;  she  is  not  pretty 
enough,”  answered  East. 

A flush  rose  in  Anne's  face.  “You  do 
not  like  my  little  sister,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  I do  not  dislike  her,”  said  East. 
“I  could  not  dislike  anything  that  be- 
longed to  2^0 w,”  he  added,  in  a lower  tone. 

She  smiled  as  he  bent  his  handsome 
head  toward  her  to  say  this.  She  was 
fond  of  East;  he  had  been  her  daily  com- 
panion through  all  her  life ; she  scarcely 
remembered  anything  in  which  he  was 
not  concerned,  from  her  first  baby  walk 
in  the  woods  back  of  the  fort,  her  first 
ride  in  a dog-sledge  on  the  ice,  to  yester- 
day’s consultation  over  the  chapel  ever- 
greens. 

The  six  French  fiddlers  played  on ; they 
knew  not  fatigue.  In  imagination  they 
had  danced  every  dance.  Tita  was  taken 
out  on  the  floor  several  times  by  the  of- 
ficers, who  were  amused  by  her  little  airs 
and  her  small  elfish  face : she  glowed  with 
triumph.  Anne  had  but  few  invitations, 
save  from  East;  but  as  his  w^ere  contin- 
uous, she  danced  all  the  evening.  At 
midnight  Miss  Lois  and  the  Misses  Mac- 
dougall  formally  rose,  and  the  fort  ladies 
sent  for  their  wrappings:  the  ball,  as  far 
as  the  first  circle  was  concerned,  was  end- 
ed. But  long  afterw^ard  the  sound  of  the 
fiddles  was  still  heard,  and  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  the  second  circle  was  having 
its  turn,  possibly  not  without  a sprink- 
ling of  the  third  also. 


FANCY’S  CHANCES. 

Ck)HK,  brothers,  let  us  sing  a dirge — 

A dirge  for  myriad  chances  dead; 

In  grief  your  mournful  accents  merge — 

Sing,  sing  the  girls  we  might  have  wed. 

Sweet  lips  were  those  we  never  pressed 
In  love  that  never  lost  the  dew 

In  sunlight  of  a love  confessed — 

Kind  were  the  girls  we  never  knew. 

Sing  low,  sing  low,  while  in  the  glow 
Of  fancy’s  hour  those  fonns  we  trace, 

Hovering  around  the  years  that  go-— 

Those  years  our  lives  can  ne’er  replace. 

Sweet  lips  are  those  that  never  turn 
A cruel  word;  dear  eyes  that  lead 

The  heart  on  in  a blithe  concern; 

White  hand  of  her  we  did  not  wed; 

Fair  hair  or  dark,  that  falls  along 

A form  that  never  shrinks  with  time — 

Bright  image  of  a realm  of  song 
Standing  beside  our  yeara  of  prime. 

When  you  shall  go,  then  may  we  know 
The  heart  is  dead,  the  roan  is  old ; 

Life  can  no  other  charm  bestow 
When  girls  we  might  have  loved  turn  cold. 
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Long,  long  ages  ago,  when  Jove  had 
the  ruling  of  mundane  affairs,  before 
animal  nature  had  been  so  classified  and 
divided — indeed,  when  there  was  no  clas- 
sification at  all,  but  all  creatures  as  well 
as  plants  spoke  one  language,  and  the 
arts  were  in  a rudimental  state — there  was 
a society  formed  having  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  sciences.  When 
we  say  a society  had  any  particular  thing 
for  its  object,  we  should  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  saying  it  attained  that  ob- 
ject. There  were  many  members  of  this 
society,  and  much  business  dispatched; 
many  rules  laid  down  for  eternal  guid- 
ance, and  memberships  established  in  per- 
petuity; all  principles  and  rules  of  action 
which  governed  these  first  members  to 
go  unchanged  and  unchangeable  with  the 
membership,  which  was  to  descend  by  in- 
heritance in  direct  line  from  parent  to 
offspring,  from  the  earliest  periods,  away 
back  in  the  “blue  distance  of  time,”  to 
the  present  day. 

Among  the  most  important  members  of 
this  early  association  was  the  crafty  Fox, 
who  said  but  little,  but  mana.cced  much 
by  quiet,  unobtrusive  means.  There  was 
the  solemn  Owl,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
looks  established  his  position  at  once. 
There  was  the  pert  little  Hare,  always 
jumping  up  to  speak  upon  questions  with- 
out the  least  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  and  always  being  snubbed  by 
Dr.  Owl,  who  threatened  to  eat  him  up  if 
he  didn’t  keep  still.  He,  the  Owl,  was 
called  doctor  not  from  any  acquaintance 
with  the  healing  art  he  really  had,  but 
more  from  his  skill  in  surgery,  his  opera- 
tions being  always  successful,  as  well  as 
fatal.  One  day  an  incautious  duck  hap- 
pened to  look  his  way,  and  remarked 
“Quack,”  which  the  doctor  said  was  a se- 
vere case  of  impudence,  and  needed  heroic 
treatment.  Squire  Fox  said  it  was  action- 
able, and  wanted  to  treat  it  legally.  Be- 
tween them  the  duck  was  cur^  of  saying 
“Quack,”  or  anything  else. 

There  was  Judge  Tortoise,  who  was 
dubbed  judge  because  of  his  wisdom  and 
unerring  judgment,  as  shown  in  his  inva- 
riable habit  of  ‘ ‘ shutting  up”  when  matters 
were  referred  to  him — ^liis  way  of  “ taking 
the  papers  and  reserving  decision”;  this 
secured  to  him  great  respect,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  authority  upon  all  matters. 


There  was  also  Professor  Gander,  a vo- 
luminous writer  upon  every  subject,  who 
upon  the  slightest  provocation  snatched  a 
quill  from  his  own  prolific  tail  and  jotted 
down  his  thoughts  and  opinions,  leaving 
imprints  of  his  web-foot  over  the  parch- 
ment, still  visible  in  all  the  writings  of  his 
descendants. 

There  was  the  aesthetic  Mole,  who  was 
accorded  by  common  consent — not  with- 
out some  controversy,  however — the  posi- 
tion of  judge  and  critic  of  art  generally. 
It  was  urged  against  him  that  he  was  dull 
in  both  sight  and  hearing,  if  nothing  else. 
That,  his  friends  claimed,  was  of  little 
consequence ; “ he  was  very  penetrating,  ” 
“no  mere  skimmer  of  the  surface,”  “but 
went  right  at  the  roots  of  things.”  Some 
of  the  plants  could  see  no  advantage  in 
that,  since  it  sapped  their  life  and  strength. 
“He  would  do  much  better,”  they  said, 
“if  he  would  occasionally  look  above- 
ground, and  see  the  effect  of  his  penetra- 
tion and  blind  meddling  with  the  roots  of 
things.”  How,  retorted  his  advocates, 
could  he  be  expected  to  do  that,  since  the 
light  blinded  and  confused  him?  They 
promised  to  show  them,  when  the  time 
came,  that  he  could  write  just  as  well 
upon  the  subject  without  seeing  as  he 
could  with,  and  give  them  just  as  valua- 
ble information  how  to  make  their  house 
beautiful ; and  so  it  proved.  I omitted  to 
state  earlier  in  this  report  that  each  and 
every  member  of  this  society  was,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  membership,  a critic  of  some 
sort;  hence  it  was  that  the  debate  was  not 
continued  longer  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Mole,  exemption  from  criticism  being  as 
much  an  inalienable  right  of  a member 
of  this  ancient  order  as  that  of  criticising 
others. 

Art  at  that  time,  other  than  music, 
was  very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  the  laying  of  pretty  eggs  of 
various  hues,  ornamented  with  spots  of 
different  colors,  and  in  personal  decora- 
tion as  practiced  by  many  plants.  Judg- 
ment was  passed  upon  all  their  efforts.  A 
few  of  these  decisions  will  suffice  to  show 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  same  in  its 
purity,  as  transmitted  through  countless 
ages  down  this  long  line. 

The  Violet  was  voted  tame,  character- 
less, insipid,  etc.  The  Rose  was  accused 
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mUSIGAL  COXTKST. 


and  Crow^  came  off  triumphant.  There 
were  not  many  members  present,  to  ]ye 
sure,  but  as  the  infallible  Tortoise  was 
there,  there  was  no  need  of  any  j:rreat  nuin- 
bei’s.  The  Linnet  was  first  called  upon. 
He  hopped  modestly  to  a lower  bmnch, 
lK»^n,  almo.st  timidly  at  first,  hut  soon, 
fired  with  enihusiasm,  he  poured  forth  his 
very  soul  in  song:.  did  liis  utmost  that 
day,  liiid  felt  confident  of  success.  He 
ceased;  a bi'eathless  silence  followed;  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  p^reai  author* 
ity,  who,  feeling  embarrassed  and  uneei’^ 
tadri,  in  looking  about  unwittingly  moved 
bis  head  from  side  to  side^  which  more- 
men  t W'as  immediately  taken  for  disappro- 
bation. A numnur  arose  in  accordance 
with  the  supposed  verdict,  W’hich  caused 
poor  little  Linnet  to  hang  his  liead  in 
shame.  Hope,  ambition,  reputation,  all 
swept  away,  as  it  were,  by  the  fiocidental 
swung  of  tliat  revered  head.  The  Crow 
stepped  forth  iijxui  a higher  limb,  and 
began,  ‘*Caw!  caw!  catvl”  and  all  wiis 
excitement  at  once.  Dr,  Owl  blinked 
his  ^^ellow^  eyes;  Esquire  Fox  wore  a half* 
amused,  half  jierjdexed  or  lK>reil  expres- 
sion; Professor  Gander  listened  wuth  un- 
feigned admiration;  little  Hai’C  put  his 
l>aw  in  his  ample  ear  and  ejaeulateil 
' ‘Oh!^’  which  caiLsed  Dr,  Owl  to  step  for- 
ward and  look  after  him.  The  judge 


of  false  art  and  bad  taste,  her  bludies  pro- 
nouncetl  affectation,  as  she  b>ok  no  pains 
to  hide  them,  but  rather  paraded  them  be- 
fore the  w'orld.  Moreover,  she  was  ac- 
cused of  tlie  most  inartistic  trickery,  in- 
asinuch  as  she  resorted  to  perfumery  or 
sweet  smells  to  add  to  or  enhance  her 
attnictiveness.  The  Fuchsia  was  pm- 
rjtnmced  stiff,  ungraceful,  with  poor  com- 
bination.s  of  colors,  etc.  The  Nightshade 
was  conimcndcd  for  Ills  power  and  force ; 
the  SuTillower  for  his  boldness,  djish,  dig‘- 
nity  and  gracefulness.  No  alfectation  of 
delicate  tint,  no  pinkness,  pale  blueness, 
or  sick  yellowness  in  him,  but  a vigorous, 
decided,  golden  j^dlow  graced  the  rim  of 
Ills  broad  face.  His  Wiis  Uie  style  much 
in  vogue  ages  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  mid  again  at  the  present  time. 

These  are  a few  of  the  just  dtx*istons  that 
settled  the  artistic  status  of  each  and  every 
flower.  But  music,  being  the  most  pro- 
nounceti  as  well  as  most  |>opular  art. 
ciaime<l  and  rtsccived  the  most  critical 
scrutiny.  Singing-birds,  frogs,  asses,  cats, 
eta,  were  the  chief  performers,  Tlie  nod 
or  wag  from  side  to  side  of  the  sagacious 
head  of  old  Judge  Tortoise,  whether  in- 
tentional or  not,  s<:5ttled  the  reputation  of 
each  aspirant 

Many  trials  were  had — one  notable  one 
where  Linnet  made  a di.sgraccful  failure, 
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leaned  his  elbow  on  a rock,  and  his  chin 
upon  his  hand,  so  to  speak,  winked  and 
nodded  with  a new  sensation,  whether 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  however,  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  tell ; but  his  action 
was  taken  for  approval  all  the  same,  and 
the  very  couch  of  Jove  in  the  clouds  of 
the  lower  sky  shook  with  the  applause. 
Then  the  singer  stepped  down  and  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  the  society. 

Professor  Gander  was  first  to  spe^. 
As  he  clasped  the  performer’s  black  claw 
with  his  own  awkward  web-foot,  he  said : 
Though  not  gifted  by  nature  with  much 
of  a voice  himself  (he  thought  he  lied 
then,  but  he  didn’t),  he  hoped  he  knew 
what  music  was,  and  he  felt  he  could  say 
without  flattery  that  that  was  the  most 
thrilling,  the  most  penetrating,  voice  he 
had  ever  heard.  What  little  voice  he 
himself  had — which  he  had  striven  to  cul- 
tivate— he  really  felt,  if  he  might  be  so 
bold  as  to  say  so,  was  of  that  same  qual- 
ity— if  there  could  be  any  comparison  be- 
tween perfection  itself  and  anything  so 
far  short  of  it. 

To  this  dubious  compliment,  guarded 
and  qualified  as  it  was,  Crow  gave  no  re- 
sponse, nor  showed  any  visible  signs  of 
pleasure. 

Esquire  Fox  shook  hands  (claws,  paws) 
with  him  as  well  as  he  could,  and  simply 
said,  “I  congratulate  you,  sir.” 

Little  Mr.  Hare  said,  “I  never  heard 
anything  like  it,”  and  immediately  sub- 
sided, as  Owl  asked  “Who ?”  in  rather  a 
significant  manner. 

They  all  agreed  that  it  was  a noble  ef- 
fort, however,  and  one  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  gifted  and  spontaneous,  rath- 
er than  by  those  educated  into  prejudice  or 
preference  for  namby-pamby  harmony  and 
such  characterless  stuff  (here  a general 
look  of  contempt  at  poor  little  Linnet). 
And  so  the  Crow  was  voted,  in  spite  of  all 
adverse  opinions,  however  widely  held,  a 
great  singer.  Such  and  like  verdicts  are 
to  this  day  strictly  adhered  to  in  this  old, 
old  society,  so  worthily  and  perfectly  rep- 
resented by  its  present  holders  of  mem- 
berships. 

Of  course  there  are,  and  have  always 
been,  numerous  writers,  professors,  crit- 
ics of  every  type,  outside  this  organiza- 
tion, to  dispute  with  these  old  liners  the 
right  to  criticise,  but  these  have  always 
been  held  in  supreme  contempt,  or  regard- 
ed with  stolid  indifference  by  the  suc- 
cession. There  have  been  real  surgeons. 


not  of  the  order  of  Owl.  Spoiled,  to  be 
sure,  by  reading  and  acquiring  Imowl- 
edge  of  others’  thoughts,  experiences,  and 
deductions,  as  well  as  their  own,  and  pal- 
pably incomplete  as  operators,  simply  cut- 
ting away  defective  limbs,  etc.,  but  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  patient  uncarved, 
with  life  and  even  health. 

There  are  judges — thin-skinned  fellows, 
unprotected  by  any  shell,  with  learning- 
warped  judgments — really  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  subject  they  claim  to  judge, 
and  always  indiscreet  enough  to  commit 
themselves  to  a decided  opinion  upon  it. 

There  are  lawyers  not  depending  upon 
craft,  but  priding  themselves  upon  their 
knowledge  of  law,  and  claiming  to  be  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 
legal  decision  with  than  without  such 
knowledge. 

There  are  writers  upon  art — critics,  if 
you  please — who  really  try  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  and  cramp  their  judgment 
with  their  studies  concerning  the  laws  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  mu- 
sic, whose  ears  can  hear  and  whose  eyes 
can  bear  the  light,  and  who  believe  they 
are  thus  qualifying  themselves  for  impart- 
ing more  correct  information. 

There  are  writers  upon  all  subjects, 
students  of  literature  who  study  to  know 
themselves,  and  Avrite  to  dispense  knowl- 
edge, who  do  not  grow  their  quills,  and 
were  not  born  of  a goose’s  egg. 

But  all  this  is,  of  course,  held  as  illegiti- 
mate by  the  true  members  of  this  ancient 
order,  as  narrow-minded,  superstitious, 
and  prejudiced,  holding  that  no  real  in- 
spired criticism  can  come  from  one  with 
any  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
that  preparation  simply  means  stultifica- 
tion. 


THE  IMPATIENT  BIRD. 

Th’  impatient  bird  that  cleaves  the  summer  air, 
And  mounts  and  sings,  shall  never  reach  the  skj. 

High  heaven  eludes  the  boldest  sweep  of  wings ; 
The  wildest  rhapsody  of  melody 

Surrounds  us  with  the  infinite  and  sad, 

With  the  dark  shadow  of  the  things  unknown. 

We  creep  in  heaven’s  sunlight,  longingly 

Scanning  the  space  whither  the  bird  hath  flown. 

Th*  eternal  stars,  the  angel  choirs,  were  naught 
To  that  one  proof  of  immortality. 

In  the  great  range  of  heaven  is  there  aught 
Higher  than  the  bold  lark’s  own  ecstasy? 

We  that  aspire  to  reach  have  more  than  climbed, 
On  earth  hold  all  of  heaven  in  th’  embrace 

Of  our  glad  sight,  eternity  have  timed 
In  comprehending  of  one  hour  the  grace. 
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pipes  g'ianl 
putnj>s  force  crude 
})ctroIeuni  from  tlie 
wells  to  acms  of 
odoriferous  refiner- 
ies that  add  tlieir 
smoke  to  the  per- 
petual cloud  of  car 
bon  that  juai’ks  Pitts- 
burg^h  front  afar. 

The  lens  will  show 
that  a drop  of  water 
teems  with  life,  and 
in  tliis  ])ai)er,  |>eiicib 
ixm,  and  gra  ver  must 
stand  in  lieu  tjf  the 
in  icrosebpe,  ser vi ng 
to  give  our  readers 
a glimpse  of  what  is 
lield  in  the  circle  of 
tliat  black  si>o(  on 
liie  ma[)  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  write  of  the 
Pittsburgh  of  the 
past  is  to  repeat  the 
laixtr  of  the  liistori- 
a 11 . F ort  1 > 11  q uesne 
and  Braddock's  dis- 
astrous field  are  to])- 
k%s  fan li liar  to  llie 
American  school* 
lH>y  ; and  though 
the  earlier  days  of 
1 lie  busy  city  are  full 
of  an  interest  ptx’ul- 
ii^rvly  Iheij*  own,  it  is 
tbc  {irovuuee  of  this 
pa|[>er  to  deal  rather 
with  the  Pittsburgh 
of  1880  than  with 
t he  noted  fort  of  1750 
or  the  Pitishurgh  of 
)78U.  This  much 
can,  however,  be 
outlined.  George 
Washington,  on 
November  24,  1753, 
at  the  luuetion 
of  tlie  tvvori  vers, ami 
made  this  entry  in 
his  journal  of  that 
date:  “/  J think  it  ex- 
tremely well  situa- 
tc<l  for  a foil,  as  it 
has  absolute  com- 
mand of  both  riv- 
ers.’' During  the 
following  year  the 


THE  CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


stwkacle  of  Fort  Duqursne  first  Ciist  its 
sliatlows  on  the  spot.  Of  this  place  a local 
historian,  Neville  B.  Craig*.  tittinglyAvTites: 
‘‘  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Great  Britain 
again,  Virgiiiia.  the  United  Shites,  and 
Penn.s^'lvania  again,  have  each  in  turn  ox- 


quuint  buildings  whose  surroundings  are 
Milesian  rather  than  aboriginal.  Mi's.  Lee 
is  a ludy  with  a sunset  tint  in  her  hair, 
and  the  quickness  of  temper  that  usually 
acc(mipanies  capilJary  ruddiness. 

A quaint  old  buihling  this/'’  remarks 


the  stmnger  at  the  ]iortals  of  Pittshurgh’s 
oliiest  hotise. 

*‘If  it’s  ac'quainh'd  wid  this  htaise  ye 
are,  I WuU  be  axin'  yez  for  why  I am 
payin'  the  sum  of  foive  dollai^s  the  month's 
rint  for  tlu'  same,  an’  l>ud  the  two  roorn.s  of 
it,  an’  the  hidy  kapin'  shtore  on  tlie  tiling 
lieioAi%  an ' pu>dn^  the  tlunfliir  sum  of 
four  dollars,  an'  she  \vi<l  u tine  ]>ig  room.*’ 

This  volley  from  the  ancient  redoubt 
failing  lo  disclose  a foe.  a lull  ensued, 
exphinatioiis  followed,  ami  Mrs.  and 
her  brood  of  little  ones  and  the  fluttering 
pigeons  were  left  in  quiet  posvsession  of  the 
hlt>ck'hous»»  <>f  departed  Duqitcsiic. 


en'tsed  sovereignty  liere.  Twice  it  (Fort 
Duquesne)  has  been  captured  in  war  ; 
by  CViutn'Cieur  in  1754,  and  by  Forbes  in 
1758.  Once  besieged  by  Indians  in  171)3. 
emee  blown  up  and  burnwl  liy  tlie  French 
in  1758,  it  wa>s  the  field  of  controversy 
between  nelgh>x)ring  states  in  1774.  and 
tuially  of  the  civil  war  (‘  Whiskey  Insiir- 
rectioii’)  in  1794.’’ 

T<>day  the  re<lonbt,  or  'Milockdiousc,*' 
built  by  Colonel  Bouquet  in  17t>4  still  ex 
ists.  In  its  weather-beaten  logs  are  seen 
the  peculiar  oi>eniiJgs  through  w hich  were 
pointer!  the  flint  locks  of  the  beleaguered 
onea  long  ago.  Pigeons  llutter  about  this 
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f tty  V TMK  oki.l;  wi> 


aiid  to  but  h siu* 

ivoum^uto  ut  qUarto^  of  ii  nvUVit) 

i^-  itot  its  jt ^ Miul  , 

■bltiif;;  i^:; 

« tiro^ai^^Ker;  Tbut  1 i 
ikti^  jiluc’k  ha v<e  ti^muiphet!  is  erifeit  to 
tiilj’^-of  Oriir  who,  jountt?^^ 

buji^giiWAi^L  wU1  pal!H:if4ij!«-  tto  itory4frf^.*> 
iiipr  luuliitotT  that  settle  tlie  bolit  cl tffs 
Coal  Hiih  Jiud  rhvf  tii<?  tripartite,  1 
(rOiti  the  ’^auinut.  It  i?i!<  a view 
reptij'  u loijg'  joui:iiO^' . Eye 

111  list  long*  bear  Avittiess  to  the 
'Ot  tiie  iwifl  Bomifls 

ivtJpubtful  \vllerlH^^  any  equal  area 
?iriia<l  repnblie  would  so  forcibly  sugl^rl 
to  the  »ti:iijii:ec  wtrai  le  nieaiil  IxV  a huirj^,; 
e^ie^eUe,  aiul  wealiliT  murjrwfaeturule 

Asute^touh  pnlh^tlres; 

hhi^b;  life  hetol  the’ 

■lihio^'  vi^btofe ' aitontib^to^  hur. 

hifl ueiiee^ 

i^ble  Mteaws  ; hpr  river 

^estion^:;  /•;Tb)^.;:to-ii)'^^  in 

of  ri  :^'ow{jLt  thiai  jn’ieat 
desi  toyhr  inver  tobde,  the  wilvea  j;^  , Oh 
e^Jiher;  <if  Ihe^ 

fvinn  Pirt^  ihf  r imui  - , 

preiisMt  pamtlel  of 

■Ii;;;';t5^eub  euftte  -\iblh:.,;  Vvhoi(e;'’'li<^ 


Tlie  by  Chiof ui)  Boii 

uuet  oyer  the  of  Uii#  eeritoiiiiri- 

hu^d^  now  filh  Uouieiml 
Intikliugs  of  Piit% 
'the 

liahdi^othy  y iew  tlie  t*nujky  bh.vk;*  uhd 

tall  vpiri^is?,  to 

yliboses  day  or  to  the 

roHf  «>f  fhvP4y  Hall 

redoubt 

atone  to  of 

■■It  *^he 

si  le  td'  iUe  a invti«tri>us 

and  smoke  iKnU 
tli^  Hpei  hutdo vtuenn  by  UeneMw  1 

Braddoek^  deto^  in  d n iy,  tT^ft  ‘ Ta]ken 
all  to  hd,  tiie  Uhday:  one 

to  ritohinsi  Tfiferi^  von- 

Y c(u ti  I ipess  1 1 ic  yrtowih^  toly  uifttf  jfs 

10*0 wded  *i re  prohnii^mt  <*aHttoird' 

I v:\  wtoie  in  toe  to  wr  tohr^ 

f d a iul  i he  V - to  tU  ft  Id  etoto  tli6.  iol  Y p tottor. 

1 1 1 6 Vif  Al  to»jiir;nyv  a tol  huey* 

I liri vijVg  s|rtiurlto  ; , Tji  ita"  tottor  tto' 
wo  m Pi  tof b >u*]B^lf#  ^h in i hiw  tbiil  y 

(In  to&ivtob  ^tod  to  n?«hjto  toy  tiu  titue  toe 

all  pyryaduto  :^bi  alid  snn^  tbh 

t wxi  toto  ivearin^ 
ilowh  the 

Y ai  ' kto  • : >yiti  1’;  tl  toivtop ; ^^etUey 
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~r\q\\  ?il 


the:  CITY 


!5mofcy  ct4^  J oxiiJ  f i%  m 

ilu^  stafcuirh4i0t<<^ Jrivvv  t!ho  life 

'.jUic!.'!^  ,On:l!te\4iife^i|vi^--?t|r 

ir?mnv'  hiiii  Itn^ 

' tir«ly';, . 

like  Jif ; 

tii^  Ita^vk;; 'eiif iiietj ■ thv ■ 

\u*0iim\  to 

*£5>^  Gbio  w plii^  ii.  liiii^  C* uriuiiMi- 

(r^^ii  Y but  tbie  ifhiry 

ri vkt^  depiin^.  " <>f  Tv^ 

Apd  iat:  fefs^os*^  I^ouia 

ill  the  fickle 'Oliibv  ffi 
shoxv^  ink^  untfeufeil 

rfia?rfiin^  kf  wtttei*  thiw? 

t^Xi^rnhl^  boatm^5^~t^^  ot  the 

feet  kf;  kb^nnelrr-vvould  ii^  jj^rt(:: 

t<iy  tbi|  ’mid  tu 

fvfet^  J5ibd:  WrWO 

1^.  the  . ^ 

/"Pikntr^  Thfs^,  ^ But 

bf 

^teain^%;  i$  miiiiitfed  pl  tby  . w 

U»UhiDg^  lirtli^;  ^ A iy  (li^tiirWv  mto  u 
f^l  afit-KtlT^^  binnie  oiife  ^ vont  c 


\liCW  or  Vir^UL'lUiH  ►HOM  WK  iirt'OblTE  HEIGHTS. 
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I to  y.  <*r  piviy  idT  r^iir  i^ 

rtuajt'  off  t Ijoir  ^oitiog  . 

t<W-bOiits  of  U pEti^^l*ll  iljCt>TO- 
pit-^iiiiiLsibl^  to  JSaifiterji  t^^s  K^v 
1 bey  ^hv  noi  " ‘ frov.^  hoi  pu-fh,: 
'fbeir  btuii^lme^  oiiUvei^bt;<j 
by  ibeuf  bitll  tn^nnciiy  rif 
)lurp^>^e.  M"b<?u  it  io  t)vt?Vr 

kgitjiijai^.  Im^inMs  Viarjl>f'n* 
I0UJL5  trif^  Tfoyiogr  of  yuo 
bor^^yiuy  of  co^J  ^ W^leb 

, Tlifest;  i*.r^V  bu{if*«v  bi  « 
/?v<4id  tleyt,  of  >v>ik)i  the  stebriv 
e r i.^  The  libul  ny^i  holb  Hi 
f'Os^t  llt/i-st^  ymft  ratjgt*  froKi  fbt^ 
|»ej’kM:«r,1r  1‘hpointwl 
refuxW^Otijig.  a fOi'iUOy : yf 
^u<\  tbe  powee  of  lilHt 
tiowii  to  the  buit^e<l; 
yeforoti  tbt^f  toiybt 

biOiky^  %5- 

bMtbofi  ■ Hr  p(n%  VA<eK  b»>i4 
’ iibx^os‘  .to'.mo^. 
tbese  yi>^  . <‘raft  t he  bjikO 

Tortboto  Oiiio 
: ^ TlieVi^’ 

dbibtr  ^VQd  wlieri  'I 

bout  yorfte^ot  Jt^ 

1;rr>ai*i  ^Oit 

/'aV, 

It  bb  tkai  ilby 

bHoW  K)f  fO  t 

■btiu fS*  lijn liitioH  ai  Imf  . Tli «-  yi vbir k of 
lPai>iburglb^  b^  fall  like  a jjiefe  ai-’ 

t)ie*lk>x.  There  niuy;  be  three  fea  of  wu/ 

1 er  »ju  Satvnv:lay..  lhii'U*eti  oyi  Htiu*1ay . i\U(l 
Moorlyy ■C'S  HU asel  will  mldeii.  * .siy  feet 
ill  the  ehiOuit?*!.  BetWi^eii  thi^o  ox- 
trytoes  iH  tbe  iidv  ^^vbivb,  bJvon  at  tbo 
hood,  10ud<  iU'^A-oa)  iVHb  and 

AJib4  bbig  de 

kvrted  f^i?ib  cb  t lie ytiippe PS.  ^ • Tl-^kruoiint 
of  sy>ieina!kullT  dk^ 
by  eyperiyfieit  aOii  i^btlhyr 
irol  out  0 yyal  sioihneiu  of.  ib^OOO^tHKt 
bovliek  itiyeiity  six  bad  b lialf  bu^ltets  to 


K viick. 


any tbi  ug  over  eigli f fcot.  Tb tK’Ours 
wbeii  both  rivers.  s\vylJevt  rnpid  IbaTV 
or c/mtiiJ  ae*l  vdiri^r.  mid  do^y|^  tbe'ir  ?;{ufcfe 
kuKl  tidesj  So  that  )iibib 
Gliio  at  the  sanie  Uniev  Atx>ut  the  ijonafU 
of  tlie  or  safely  ino»nH>cl  m 

itB  Shtofe-waitn*  pbt)ls,'"'  iluat  iairulfed^.iif 
grt:‘ut  bfnmHV^  ejbil  tha  biiiVu5  the  dmitirb 
of  ii  sniali  <>eeaii  St^iDior.  Tbesk  kry  Ta- 
lien  tlee[<  ?,viib  inillini!?^  *>1  bjii«l>ela  of  the 
woivd u\ f li ] bitandi joiij;*  yiuif  und  uiabdiksH 
yokhof  W^Moru  'Tlteodab 

til  ^1  i^<?i  i i bg  i vrrogb  I u V bbbeS;;  iii  fn*sli  ftmii 
> vij»  tbe  b(va\i.tifvii  Mo- 

t\ongabv*Iii  Aklluy.  ajojl  ^bb  dhko^^  in  Iiuge 

barges  thaf  L«dii  IhlbOfft  is 

the  ovitpht  ‘.vf  the  iiflj/tyeiiivVi^ghioS.  where 
AOUi)  eoky!  oyeii^  Jdtiykyu  ibk  luud 
anil  skY  tydfi  ilok*  ikTd 

(Wd)fKis«<u  :biU  of  eoi^V 


mm 


‘Y  OF  PITTSBCR 


a:iUl 

^ llev  i;V5iU5^  oir^ar^* 

beknf.  iw  ihtrsf? 

i^oomy  ^i^i]  k ^ 


bHj5f>  Vu  ))^*lUr4, 

tf^  ;^ni\alk  ^W>' 

f5ia?ii^Sfri^t.lc>C*k5^  *iijf  th 
XkViy-  ui  t^rjiy: 

iiwk  tj{  li%  i^f  i)a^^  aud 

itii^jr  liinv^  Imls*  ujiii 

ti*j)ts^y  and  rollings  ^dk«?v . attd^ 
steam . a fjd  <5Uojtti/ig^  ai»e^ 
mten V vj>ty  to  be.  m ttii^ed,  itk 
bjtrgb<  Vf  U)t»itt  tbew  it > ;^ 

aft  or  ar  3o»g^  Aeas(>a  feiiv' 

^^s^»t  the  t^ATm^ 

tlie  tbrcitig  i>r 

tfeit  fll^mif igvdlo  tho  ; wind- 

. Ea^b  lim  «dva  nf  tier 

tH>ats^  lioliJing:' 

"lu  i»;ll  ^r^my  5t);^}<K>  t<>  i5f>0idM  }.niAb 
M>Ucl^k5arbou;.:' '■ , ■■.'l'-:  ';'•; -y  „■ '.  ; 

Thi)i:  4?onl  ij^v,  tiiiiUKf  aJlou^;  ;.M 


Sid eui  n iiiyd  ■ yit: 

over  OTiY  eyB^  a 

adMer^ri  OHr*  dflt)^i*^n5Jf€'V>f  old nuni. : ® W 
dx)ne  fbr  tlie  of  the 

and  banir  link 

Sm  w 

!hbi-;l^uaty  y^  ■ - y y ' 

tW  lialf  a iten  1 ni'j':  tinii  tVf of 
tbi^se  oyy^rla^tiii^  hlfe 
lintB  rkeyyc^^^  strata  i5rj?i>a  iw>sl^  m* 

npart  IhonsuiildK 

the  abuudoii^^  u)lne.s  A 

of  roftl,  be  it 

buBbeJs  of  1 hi?  ‘ctie?^  bit nla}^ 

iii  a > • id?ani*^y  f bar  feet  fb Ikcbt^'  >1 1 i ek . 

Y 0^: 

,k^4n»,:  s^f 

'aere^f  of  %r  t . 

■h  j^Oifi-i^  ;0h. .'-thb  ''ri; v^^r?<.;Wiiehtvoiii‘^ 
fort  I yie^fi  ng*.  tbo  'k?i - 

tnvif  at  thij;  r 
•yert^v; 

haurttibl«  y '*’ •*'*/’  ^ '•  •;>"*  ’ ' '. 
’ -^  ■ 'f  €«ii  -^t  y !f  _ 

3>rjg|jtee;4n^ypdrf  f '.. : ■ TTO 


won'* 

gaUebi  VitUrr  atid  uft 
rirlciu;^  \*V;iUud.ik»i^lifynyy  y ThO. 

in  nie»i#:icas‘fc;H  hv*  ahoYOfid*  of  ih^* 
river,  ?^iid  itf  th^  older  pHi**  fOal 
lui'en  n-oiiuvfedf^yrvikd  of  rf^e^vToiM 
ftroni:  ,t(fd : wiitrery. ; ' ;■'/  ■ nrt>o  ^•of ' 

these  vufc  bUok  runneliif  ^hbW  frtr 

H)jKtv^  that 

* ^ ineK ne..y ', • ^ c Jid '.  t!-^'':  OidiJv^y'^': 
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is<H!t3iwpst  of  tborr  Her 

lH^ud}^}5S  beik  of  a pwuUa**  .soft  Ctiai,  in 
strata  eleven  ft^  tirirk,  easily;  .niincHl. 
and  ly  easy  of  u/?ce.s;^.  This  cOuU 

slowly  baked  iir  yreut  is  tIvO  Oon. 

itp-.ilsvilte  <’ote  of  (•<mifnrvoe^ 

oarbon-  a fuel  Iluil  Hnds  its  way 
1 o th^  blast-f  u m acos  of  Luke  Cl  la  m plai  n , 
on  the  east,  and  to  tH  smOltinj^r  fnr 
i»a(ces  of  Utah  a ihV  Colorado  ou  the  west 
Five  tbonsatid  ooko  oven.N  tr*-day  Hriid 
I heir  pernicious  fum^ns  herivenwatyl.  and 
iht?  nocturnal  appoarancr  of  a ran^’c  of 
coke  ovens  in  full  so  near- 
ly cnilwxlies  the  orthodox  i(te 


COKK  BCHSISfJ 


of  Satanic  sceaiery  that  uni*eg*enerate  Pitls- 
burgliers  liavc  oompurati  vely  few  surjxrise.s 
in  stoi*r^  after  this  life.-  ^ 

Before  quitting'  the  realms  of  coal  ai\d 
coke  and  llieir  river  transiKTrtatuni.  it 
might  bi?  mentioTied  tiiat  to  be  consid- 


ered a coal  king,  from  a Piltsburgh  staud- 
point,  one  must  have  at  least  a million  dob 
tai*$  invested  in  lands  and  pits,  and  boats 
and  landings,  and  mules  and  wliat  not. 
One  Pittsburgh  finn  there  is  with  $t>,(Mj0,00(> 
so  invested,  another  witli  )J?4,hO0.000,  half 


THE  iTTY  OR 


U with  ^000,  Wilt 

doteti  Avith  :s<^ii4 

ccij  tleruoii ' iir^  «f  Ur^  " ^ 4^1^ 

ufidiiot  u^^V^wnd^^  ifi  tliH VftR’f  Wl^i 

tfioy  bftV4i^  <c*^Arri€M)  the  lamp  and  the 

picJc  in  thi^U' pre"min^ 

lint  W >3^  l^/U  UnU  Pitt?;- 

hnrgli  inufet  ig^>  ilowxi  niu>  futu- 

r’My.  Shit*  is^  the  Ih^- 

raiL<;e  61  hat  foreist  of  <dii0 
Unx^ief^  at  flaTpa  s|x^ak  of  wiiltiu  that 
;i4x>  bciiUhg  or  irndtiiig*  tlm  tl^t  gives 
tUe  native  to  tho  in  wliicji  we  live. 
Y our  true  Pittislmrglier  j^lorWi^  iti  hi^  vitj^'s 
namn,  in  her  wealth,  arid,  gimet-ally 
ing,  in  her  tlirl.  Her  densest 
cense  in  his  nostriH  and 
ens<  when,  in  appi'Oi^hln^ 
of  his  nativi^,' heVsight.H'  ^.if 

carbon  front  afar;  w,  afli  r 4^^  Khc 

crown  of  fire,  and  the  steiO^icr 
to  imdeiTStand  this  feel- 
in^f.  The  ^rreat  Iron  * 

CilT ’»  mills  and  her 
,wonderfuJfttniacejJare  ^ 
inspiring  to  the  dullest.  / 

Otie-ltwetfllt  of  all 
the 

in  the  Unilinl 
w^reijted  f rpru  the  Arils- 
teniug*  OiT.  by  the  fur- 
itacefii  of  Piimbui'gh  und ! 
her  iiTimecUate  TMhity. 

In  the  mMter  hlaHt- 
farna«e«  hei^ 
datei?biWkl«fi’J^ 

the  primitive  stt^ctu^  by  Ueorgv* 

into  Ihe  *deur  sk.Vf 
mrw  darkeijf^i  by  the  vrarrn  hrcath  of  hF^ 
iest^n  liug^  f^riiiW  proAiuciug 

lialf  ft  year 

from  the  5s:m\iilmt  e Far  tiiid  near. 

And  to  ftvrthirf  p!H»jran^^^  meial  *--;ihe  lb's! 
n^ult  of  are  til  iltts 

thi  rty  f iTVfr  rp]  I iog  hn J Is.  wheivi ; 1 
eight  hiiiiiJiv^T  hhiVuig  <>>{  mild  ling 
iVAi^m  »re  thug  1 ike  >m i uiat nm  vtdoj- 
fUies  in  mustadt  erupthu  wtjo&sr  pr(td  - 
uei:  Is  here  fasTtiduvKl  ir^  ouTHpufrt^r>ff 
all  lim  rrdieti  inni  niMe  ui  ih 
public.  •'■-  / A/ 

Asi^'endin^c  into  the  reatnV  hf  - 
perfette^l.  purified  fonii  rehtdicd  IlirnUgh 
these  crfieml  lw>vlinj?^ 
liatmoeri  nc^— Piitshii  I’glvfeld  iu  w ith  f 
dunahlr-  pnde,  sixhM>n  eiioimhuv  e.st^ldt4b^ 
metits  dif^vfded  hi  tUi^kiiig  /hi  mmiuf 
st/vd:  mcludivig  fUe  finest  of 


st^ t;  \\ n 1 1 1 la te J y pplied  by  the  Eu gl i sli 

itsanuftirturei^;  In  this  Pittshurgh 
rels,  and  makes  two-tllirtls  of  all  the  eru- 
rihUi  fitt'cl  pwdueed  in  lhi«  country. 

In  tht^se  statistios  tlieit-  is,  perfo!^>r. 
nmch  dryness,  Bare  for  ilte  Pitisbiirg1ir>: 
But  i n the  creating  of  steel  the:i*e  iseyplveii 
such  liov'cl  beauty  as  jmakes  the  s<Kit.y  m 
terior  of  ^ PitKbU  rgh  Ht«sSi-^VN  y.»rks 
the  du)l(?st>A'fv*.  fvvyr  ipsUiUce,  Aomt' 

of  the  largest, 

tablishmept*;  lu  one  !i>f  t.he^  Ti^lrkuty 

lias  recentJy  bceU  iptrodiictHl  UV 

tlie  wOrks;  liyld 

liglu  of  thh*ty*t;vep  eh?5-‘tric  ^ 

the  glare  Ufthe  fpiniiiw  a gtn*y;  Itb'r.  :Tjw 


hniMUiV  fonnjff' of  m f4ioUUer^  gkov  vu 
the  i igh  I of  (he  pooia  Xrf  hu  u id  pVt^inl  they 
.sUr.  In  this  lalw  t!|ey  siuumon  frorii 
i^paoe  Hb<mt  Jlie  mill  devpt^sl  siinvfow>*  that 
wogv  H wurrmg  eoiitUct  vAth  da^eliug 
fn?aTjiS  t»f  Panti^;  To  cimvet ring  his 

'viViforiio.''  roust  hate  hod  in  inimi  JujiT 
such  a ^ene  H>>  is  wituxssc^l  riiglitly  lU  Ijie 
croc i hie.  d meiit  Of  u Fu  tshio gfi  /d.eel  - 
win^k;  TiiKt  T«dd\v  the  sUrfivee  of  ihe 
door  ate  a llames  or 

gluwh>g  mitlines  X)f 

the  ^ of  clay 

Tmd  idutoiiifgo;  vf  it]  H hvat  of  4(>(ih'^ 

RdoT^Uhtui  .;U  the  nndteu  steet 

that  mustTheT|^^^  vvaiiuic  ojiffU 

tnUtiThed  wmuUts'  In  ilm  uchi, ji^igued 
I hl^  'labor  hu»  n i enduThu c*^  t<cc  uts  >*e r- 
hTitlliT  h>  hare  >v:ui'hy*fd  il^^^Jiruir 
such  a 

i mi^ht  btt ve  bhi?:  u.  used  upt  m Kt . lh> us^ u . 

■ over'  the  fiery- ptt  .i>ifih>'iiv:;. 
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fi'Bt  it,  t' IVt: rr V 

Uj  i bo  Ur f aoO-. , M u i>ii  ^io v\t xn^t 

!y  f,i>  tlio  liOat. 

♦Saliiinanilor  mu.soi‘*ci!:  c<niiO  |aU> 
^r^u'efuipluyfetlu?  MaUtor  J|P5S 

>«^ak^<i  «>rno(t)lo.  ’viiU’)i  ito  tilK 

«i(>\v1y  aatii  coutUilbivanV 

VMiiled,  aiuid  vivid  Ooritsoaliun^. 

into  t.hf*  mould.  In  paimont  tlie 
me] ter  from  hiji  waist  down  is  an 
Esquimau*  from  h'm  waist  up  a HoitenioL 
a Zulu,  or  anytlrin^r  inmx^eui  of  cloihiri^* 
Many  pn>fessional  ineii  of  liberal  eduea' 
tioR  would  ^^ladly  eanvthe  salniy  paid 
Uie  Pittsbuiyh  steebmelter.  but  the  eye* 


STK  K V >VOR  K.S— rl*  DDL  J 


witness  of  the  latter's  or<ieal  will  wtllin^r. 
]y  <mnce.d<*  that  his  salary  is  beiin^  emi* 
nently  well  earned. 

In  other  portions  of  such  an  establish- 
inent  is  secTi  Uie  progress  of  the  cast*stecd 


EHnV.-» 

Ulf  > . j JB 

' ■ 1 

by 
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ingot  toward  the  tinished  rod,  or  bar, 
or  $heet.  Overhead  runs  the  single  mil 
of  a niiniatiu'e  ^‘elevated  rail af- 
fording: rapid  transit  hy  means  of  pendent 
earners  for  g-lowing,  pulpy  balls  of  steel 
from  furnace  to  Gotliic-framed  steam- 
hammers,  Here  a touch  upon  a lever 
and  an  earthquake  is  born,  while  tlie  Ti- 
tanic dance  of  the  five-tou  haixiiner-hcad 


soon  converts  the  shapeless  mass  into  a 
solid  block  of  wrought  steel.  On  eyery 
Imtid  is  seen  the  wonderful  co-o]>f‘ratiou 
of  poiiden>us  perfected  machinery  with 
trairunl  muscle.  Particularly  is  this  the 
ease  at  the  smaller  hammers,  where  the 
haminer-maii,  in  a swinging  seat,  times 
the  turning  of  his  rod  of  steel  to  the  quick 
stroke  of  the  hammer  so  skillfully  that  the 
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Original  from 
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that  fa  lb  into  the  ml  jaws  of  the  swin^c- 
\i\^  furnace.  It  briuj^  with  it  just  suf 
ficient  carlKni,  etc, , to  ‘ • coiiyert”  the  mass 
of  metal,  and  what  was  ei^dit  tons  of  irrui 
at  7.45  is  tons  of  pure  steel  at  8 
M o'chx'lx.  This  tpiaH.cT;  jitujv  ]»roeesS 
|H  has  HccOfij jdiHiieti  wliat  behive 
H Sir  Ueiivy  day 

troiu  tvs'O  O*  ihnd  V^^ceks*  tijne  in  tid 
slacks  <tf  alieroate  lavei'S  vil' 


Wing,  fresh  from  an  adjacent  c*ii|H:>hi 
furnace.  Ak  the  compressed  air  sweeps 
through  this  lakelet  of  metak  there  is  a 
sunburst  of  roaring  fiarne.  of  incuiulesceut 


grAiideur  far  l>cycui(i  the  p»>i^ 
pdji  or  |)ein’il  to  iittihgly  p*u' 
i»ay  or  describe.  Fiftnm  UMu  BBBI 
iites  of  this  blast  through  tlu* 
mass,  and  the  column  of  llame 
from  tlie  mouth  of  the  ‘ con- 
v’^erteF'dies  out  in  a gasp  like  tlie  expiring 
breath  of  a terrible  giant.  Then  follows 
a signaling  shout,  and  from  far  alx)ve 


HULLlSt>  STKi:i.  rLATfcS. 


burs  of  n*rm  and  of  charcwL  Fire  and 
air  having  so  far  labored  togeiher,  the 
tluid  subservient  element  is  summoned 
as  mulily  as  did  Aladdin  Ining  forward 
the  wnii  of  the  ring*  A hoy.,  far  oH  in  a 
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the 

• ladle  moves  on. 
and  another  iii- 
^ * gotii^cast.  And 

so  the  work  goes 
.-  <m.  The  con* 

_ v^erter,  xiieaii-  • 
while,  had  been 
tilted  back,  and 
freslvly  charged 
once  more.  The 
-S.  blast  roars 
^RUHS  again,  the  glo* 

rious  sliowej‘ 
of  scintillating. 
IPPSKk  dazzling  brill* 

leaps 

across  the  ini' 
mense  building, 
and  ilie  Titanic 
labor  that  rests 
not  fnun  Sab* 
bath  nudnight 
until  Satur* 
midnight 
begins  afresh. 

wliile  tlie 
new-lx)rn  ingot 
coral  red. 
other  cranes 
lav  huld  of  it, 
ami  a brisk  lit* 
tie  locomotive 
\v  i ndvS  i n among 
the  sinirks  and 
danies  and  din, 
tooling  ;i  warn- 

wsiiimai.  , 

mg  as  it  speeds 

H way  with  the 

ingots  to  the  blooming  ' and  raii'^  milh 

At  the  latter  place  the  ingot  is  attacked 

by  ponderous  miichinery,  and  passed 


VfKW  CaK.VKK  W rUTIl  AVKNLK  -\M)  WODU  STKJSfcl*. 


(‘.ornt'T  set  aiiart  for  bright  level’s,  presses 
one  of  these.  Water,  at  a pressure  of 
300  pounds  to  the  s<juaw  inch,  acting 
IhrougVi  .suitabl<‘  niechanistn,  lilts  the 
huge  eonvertvcr  to  a horizontal  position, 
jicrtriiiting  its  “ converted'’  contents  to 
fall  into  a Brobdiugmvg  ladle  swung  be 
tween  a pair  of  twin  eraru^s.  Another 
shout,  and  the  boy  touclies  anotlier  lever 
in  tliC  gallery  of  level’s,  irreverently  term- 
ed the  '‘pulpit:*’  The  twin  cranes  lift 
tin*  lirinimitig  tiery  ladle  between  them  m 
ileftly  as  Avould  a brace  of  country  lasses 
carry  an  fivi-rfiill  pail  of  milk.  Hand 
in  band  these  giants  of  iron,  whose  tnu.s* 
cles  are  of  vvamr  ;i,s  dense  as  quicksilver, 
convey  the  eight'ton  ladle*  to  the  ingot 
rnoulds  iu  Wailirig.  Btill  aiuither  pull  at 
thcdisUint.  lever,  and  the  hulle  halts,  while 
a valve  below  is  opened,  Lightenml  by 
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saiyinl  uor 

VT^:  OF 
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for  Sou  Ur  Am  riviw^v 
(*oUl  wrlltul  Khriftiug:  h*r  xVxiti|i<>de^  • 
fw  ‘"  aU 

irao  rutii  t'U^;  oj^t  rierpQXi^ 

SHrpla^  erf  OiUif-uu.  TWti?  h/ai 
of  iu 

<«>  ihib  in»n  induAix^’  iliai  niuKt  be 
• w.iiii  tTii«  loenv  ' Vv' Q 


hinve^rer; 

Nur  or 

llf  xvWkm^ft ; rjivlv  the 
^jMirvt  upward  roll  of  bJiu^fc  sinokcv 
froiu  tlie  mouth  ol'  the  ^ tt^pl  ip k-bcKUet 
and  fhe^oJar'e  of  the  round  #tariag‘/  f5er> 
evf^  of  the  furmtee,  liiteniall>'  this 
gliw^i'liou^e -Mii;  rxlu^^  a$  lull  pr^ 
beauty  as  is  the  Iti 

And  about  t he  glaa^?  pots  and  fiirmM-'efe  of 
HttiNbiir^h  tluAit^  fehtrrs  an  urnty  of  Ha^t: 
th«^hwmd  iuen  arUt^  Thej^.  Us  to 


Wew  Fiiti^but^h  dot  she 

cerrudnl^  ji;hou)d  0£»ai  did 

she  fieiet^ve  4mUhVr  :a^^ 
woui4 

Since  j^ht^Wd  util  Cto 

and  Mfc> jot;  Jiwto  Pitt^i- 

hUrgh’;^  tir^:  this 

industry  hia»s  fi^uud  Itv  ihul  e cOu- 


>v  tN  Btci'ft  I <0 


jftniiiJ  soil  iifii^t  Uy-day^  uiuety;  gla^  frir* 

iuu^t.-!s  ^ile4dly  th^  -dTOrl^U^ 

of  fcmnkc;  in  tluf^se  fiiiTuiceif,  Ui 

4 htntihaf  wptdd4}>pat)  a Shad 

(^loiyd  eigld  hviddml 

iie^tlid;^  ic  iiip  hfi^^dtt  heat,  und 

hnldiiig  a STtiipy  riiaSyS  iibytV 
*j:]iW-.  Thcw  f uniac^;4*i  iimi.sfis, ' ’ 

aril  haltajuB  pVraondfs  of  tirkik 


tlie  forrdeJ'v  '^trdki?  '»f  ntusole:,,  udd 
<^tnuiger  of  Vo  tlie  Jalte^v  duly 

rfbsprwuhl  jLif  tiif'  Ua  tUroW' 

i r I jg  st<  d I lb  i Hi eaid  di^f t Ut 

the  jf>f  le  till  figs:  A 

hi  nr  wee  ;?i  dui  Jy  d m iff>  r'a)  I for  a?  r am  on  i it 
of  lun^  diUt  that  tnyuld  uppci;U,^^» 
dis«»isl  iui  Arbl^ekl^^  id 
phxss-y oalci  ug I k ^ V tl u»  ""  hlpwi kg' • of  y>i  u, -’ 
liow  ajTtl  oiltttr  iVlfile 

or  « u ful  viUH^  j n htji{{  a beb tiirtw , ‘Fvdty 
litlitr  avcMub  in  ibe  iiiduBtiry  Uks  lieefi 


w on  com- 

{kt^d  xvitli  fmme  luidfliiigij 

lower  thLWse-ftiartluii  uk  lb  iwaiu^ 

ble  fn>tn  a distance  great  *?riurm;  ni  k^tarid^. 


•'j:  > i 
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pilirttK«N£*{y, 


w itlei’  4m\  iUe  iiiv  1*11  tor 

and  thjp^  skilled  window- 

A eouotd;rj^rt  «f 
tlio  AAi^dirid 

iiipd  « teach  ai'e  f dk'  writrkidftd’Kd 
With  Ui^  former  h^  dip^  f rom  tli#^  rVpol’ 
a hiinp  A 

be  nolaldv:  4»;(^>d  IdovvePv  ^vUl  id /liYe 
::m  i d v’ tt'^4  tl  iai  f < #rty  - potUitl  1 m u p of 

eherry'-iH:?d  A^bifcp'de^  imd  A 

f<'^t  liin^Mpd 

:\n/  dipotfderr-:^  wlu^se 

polidiruV  thiti 

ip  <^vevy  paT*!  to  ilp>  >dihdte8t  fre^'tp/p  ot 
azi  iairli ; (lipf  >v1a>n  tUie^y lijjTdYr^^i  nplit 
iOid  Ilfdtened  it  >v1t{I  te  pbde 

by ; . ^ .'  ^ Tire 

WdWeJ*Al  xV^jtrk;  cluilleVd^is  adinoiiditnit 
idji  trdnietiddiH  tdree  iiir  iolo  the 

^roWi.Ti^  hhWde  Alt  the  ei*d  pr  hd»  pipe. 
iU  V^ow  ihiphiKn';.  aOd 

thd  ^^roll  VUUio  jr^  neYrr 

riiitted  tA  U^.prAcmc  ilio 

Uike«  on  a.  r^ylinUrirai  sVmpA 
rnnudulljs  tcf  I'iut  tiie  force  of  gravity, 
And  the  pipe^  br»tome^^  d penduld/ri>  \vith 
th^  SrrnwiO)^  cylhtder  for  ii  “ bobr^  And 
sv>.  by  5d;illf ul.l<vuHi  iAin^^tard  idowiiicrk 
4od  faborio  ^nu?et\d  sxyhijiid^ 

pKt'fect  <jylmder  appeal's;  wlulr  the 
A pu/wled  whirh  to  nhnst  AiluoVe^^ 
dtTe^}t.  ^vorkmah  or  work;  The  fiOXS'b^Ah 
«!yliiiiler  A- imw  i^plit  fivun  eud  to  by 
the  touch  pi  A mhhot.  bar,  and  wtli  Others 
ife  horde,  tor  a f|neei  ftuaiaexi,  vvh^^ 


ik  lUied  with  a h wr  like  u,  f*^uh; 

\Y*^*  V\Uirii -table.  Oii  this  are  hod  the 
i^dhulera  add  slowly^  they  are’  boru^ 
thmvgli  phshi.yt  aj^d  eompaniti ve  to  an 
p%hAtiv:e  degree^^  The  fmidiire 

heiuir  a pperipfv^h  the  sof ttui  i ng‘  cylinder 
Of  ihs  ifAYii  we  phrts  aio^rij^  iho  txptxcr 
sidA'.;'-/\;A''vAv 


_.,....  , . ...-  hit  Af-’Ao'fi' 

wood  pa  t% 

ipv  Uid  dk  d hiun* 

dipsi'  vvoald ill  iit’Onipp'  4 hiif 
Thf^  hU»ck,  posliM^  the  uneven  siiii^ 

far  fV  flAtteaiji  the  ey&  its  ^tonv 

bwiA]  wlioip  it  lie«>  imine  and  pretty,  likC; 
a hu/re  Aheet  of  clear  gOlatine.  A turu  of 
tho  fiirnace  l!te  auothei'  cylinder 
coMes  witliih  I'cach  of  WorkaLUini  and  ilaf- 
tehtir,  whUe  the  wsauie  Tiip^Tihciit.  p 
thi?  fhd^Utd  sheet  h>  ii  oo<der  |d4v<s  A^eat- 
uutly  to  iiijd  its  Wiiy  tO  (ht-  lAdtp’A 
packoh  aivd  1 Ixe  sash  of  the can"' 

sOnieTi’'';  V ';'  , ■ 

In  fbe  eottverttug  oif  niolU^n  gli^  inbi 
tahle-^vv'Urc.  ’ ' wrbi'^  butt  M,  larii^^, 

dtiicf  dbJecG; 

if»l>r4>v^ed  aiai ^h  i nor T is  springing 

eacli  devich  J W tlf  tohnv  nr 

less;  disfaVny  by  the  Wi:«rkThOh^  Bui 
yef  ri(>  iViVeiitnv  hhft  «OCi^^dod  ip  d Apia; 
pAds  the  Mg-ariuedv 

er,/'  ; Ho  defies  umehiuer^^^^  to.  a good', 

old  age,  and  ^irUrely  cftini  his  iwirnty  ftYc 
ahd  lifty  dollars  per  xvcefc  TlivX  lAtte'r 
figiira  IK  attained  l>>^  t!m  ftw  ^ 
ohix  '*  hlovv’"  ;a  Klicri  uf  the  dmiendoBS^^^ 
i^ady  crivcH.  -. 
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At  PitiHbur^h  If*  ' Iftmjr 

aii<rc}iirt)uey.  bat  ebeap  baial  to  t.fie  i wm  . 

fiU  ttui4  Hr55t^^;  & vn»U  m l^hiy  itf  pein^^uiM 

TWO  an\tiarrif4>>bt  i jou«t  b<>  litp^  wftli  i^t 

wiirkw,  apjij  OiC;  latter  iron  pi[>eii/  aud  ^i»Vfi^}l,  juid 

h^  ra«i  prmbieiHl  aitimiit<fty 

latter  t3i;el'^^  6bw?^  a I aa  i roii  tau fc  The  toj Us  of  Pi  i 

oU,  l^,i'H}j>  bam  the  wtUls  I >iM j.»piy  imfh.  : AVi  «fi^dvr  fOr  fifty  o^'* 

of  the  luite  away " liuudrcd  nfiies!  of  pipe  iloeii  not  wo 

as  the  etowr  A round  iljf>5b^a  iher(y^Fitf$lntjf^li  pipernaii4^er  pt^^^U 

are  of  tUtise  tint;  uuiu^  thfr  tUei^^ 

nose  what  jtrraiui  d**  i hig  o/  muchubd^lthat  dni^^ 

chestra  is  to  thd  ^lade  or  Jon)r  strut ot  whifedio^ 

semi-tiiivef  *>f  alx^minable  stdelb  froTa  th^  | ii^e  th|»htli 

liverwh^lminjr  stench  of  residaunt'*  and  1 iH^rfeet  pifnr  iii  the  tyfhkling;  ^ye. 
/'refuse’*  lo  the  paugent^Apd  ntoi'e  tf>h>^  with  fho  uols*'  al^v^d  ttvd 
able  mlor  of  high-test  petrohpiin*  uf  diiinder,  and  Ji  tjjar  m 

m ami  bred  uil0  Insty  «^tunty  nd  Uunigh  a mideor  had  explodM.  Apti  as 
the  Pittabwrgh  TehPei^'  TTIt^e  are  WrHten  .HWidtnrgh  m 

unsightly  afliairs  atN5^  Ipcai^  hi  nurcliinery  stis*  wvwking;  ami 

of  the  eity  std  ap^rt  for  theif  oil  tanks* 

ynd  ^ hJi^  ol  hi  h<dd  hurrt^hs  yach,  Uiai  dre:  (0 

ewit  Ihe  roost,  persistent  storo:  ayiiy  2,u0QdKI0  bamd^  of  *‘ >Mlae 

hot h>n.£r  yuougli  to afec/rb  jfdkoVrvt : ^ h>r  u jingle  yoiiipao>;^  ^ 

of  siuells  that iitsdxef riTor''  ‘ ta^vfe’- ^4  : Aire  eagiites  And  boiler^  and  ptuu]»s  to  (*e 

xaol  / agilttl/jr  ^ I t is  also  A region  built  for  thaoU  hiyb  * These  are  exapipJrs 

y ton  ^fi^ks.  llmt  se^o  W of  i lie  grtHitimlostrial  winch 

»/hs:tric And  here  a stroke tof  > h-sts taiule  tlte  ti^y;  of 
lightning  4h?(<aus  deA^  A^nd  desi^adtpxb  t-  debt  of  Amerieh:  ; ^ v • 

The  soil  issahirateil  with  oij  in  tiiis  niUbv^i’r  PhtHlpirgb  rivei^^ 

iv r<?^<»»i, i«i(l Uie \ ^ . ' ' , . ■ _ 
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mmrb  {Kirk ; ih^ 
A vfi jun ftg:  iiori  h ii.loii^*' 

tiiking 

gets  f<»  Bu'IVaiv’t;: 

tli<^ , Vi >‘)^nta*  an<l  Cbnt^  ^oiU 

VAlfe 


alitv lt*a>kipi>: f Rr  ^B^in  i)f  Utr 

vViirdl^  lljir 

ijiif . P 

wo?il  timSigb  iifim  lo  11)0  Fmr'- 

!‘si  City , iit}4 


nv^sji^ni  ot  the 

■m^'il.  iaTsV  ^oadi^  tlmt  7/ting  «n^4iife 

!>iit  of  Union  iJfei^ot  144 

ihdl^  . At  aiMjjtUer  tliie  teVifHuiaiK. 

of  the  PltishiH^gh  ilivishoi  of  live 

nao'e  uud  Uliio  ra»<l^,  jfoihiiig'  ih 

iihe  ; Pxuol)tirIaii(l*  ilnj*>  l:nfih 

Of  tl4o;  Sfouniigiiholii  iunl 

vAliey.v  ; A lilt?  hitsi}  of  Mitont  Woj^h-; 

ihgUog  or  Aim.r  ilim*  u>uj‘e  d^ftpdlN 

are  foini.d.  Ubief  aiiiol  tbiij  trio  flb^ 

Pi t tsbu  rgh  aod.  lAko  7iri><  feadiog  ;^va^t 

aioix^  the  pliio  KiviiO% 

and  uito  f Std#;  of  iimiie>f-a ;‘- luiJ^- 

5m^  liofc  ' reeeriUv  fou>uL  and  noor 


in  tlieir  tripuiiit^  imtMre  H irrego 

lar  :Y;:\r  '■-  - ■ - ■ 


But  Ho  sueh  rjiwdle  aonf^  hold 
goitWP  inj  iTOi^ide’rfn^  imi'  apr 
}#eaivUi<H^'  W UUi\h 

Hj  v<hi  dir  evihbiimU^^^^  ^ 

?rxri:Pi|  ro)»roi5ttnxeAoui  ap^^^ 

;gli^>s  vvioilrav  the  nathrat 
wonbi  a rountr'rpar 
.i>f  Mud I H !f lap,  TTih  hoh^  nV  \ 

ihY';  |¥rn  would,  big  or 
reproHd  the  f i(ty  of  SBiote, 

Jixut  tU vy rgi  ng  : t^rack 

v^H'ild  t^taml  hn*  u milvray  that 
l(3kiXling'  : fir  unliwiio^  ^ 

I ndfie  within  hi/r  AU: 

1 1 n U I n IJefxdt  ’ vtli 

i^^ntly  tweried  river 

hdt  hy.  live  t-errihli.v  ^ ^ 

■ yiot?.  Of  1h m‘  su HinvoiS'  dg<i 4-  ' 
the  foIlYiwin!»r  Uuea  enuir  in  u 
foro^ 


to  niuJn  line  of  live 
jvrif fvitly  apo» hhtrd  Penney! 
ratod  t hi;-  Pi LUUar|rh . 

W Uliu-agii, 

hvithug' wHvvai^il  v ht  Hie  »uty 
iiy  the  lake ; tt^e  Heerly  hubved 
* Pan  Hand  I 


nr  Pittybiii'gh, 
pineidna ii;  aiid  H f lead 
uig  iljy  id 

Wh«i.  V'irghiiai  and  H !< uvanl 
the  si^rting  5<un  aiu(  fhr  intyof 


taiA^Js  ta  yfKrnr.ji  r pOhTRK. 


;?;  .H  '■'^ 

••4V  ' T V t •'.  I 

'A^'* 

kwoSb?  ^ ■ 

j';;  J J 
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i ndei>exidence;  Tiioi 
oomies  a tiam>w  - gaugV^ 
(by- 

SoutJien), 
Itwlv^^^?'outhi^ardly.  Tlie 
Castle  STia^i  mm,  jiarro^y- 
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TT^HILE  gratifying  my  curiosity,  and 
T T experiencing  the  pleasure  of  study- 
ing tlie  habits  and  cxistoms  of  a strange 
people  during  the  recent  Chinese  civil  and 
religious  festival  of  the  new  year,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a short  article  giving 
the  result  of  these  observations  might  be 
of  interest  to  readers,  many  of  whom  nev- 
er have  had,  and  possibly  never  will  have, 
the  opportunity  to  examine  for  them- 
selves any  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  alien 
Asiatic  race  at  present  sojourning  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  apparently  unaf- 
fected by  contact  with  our  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization,  and  wliich,  wliile  submitting 
respectfully  to  our  laws  when  they  touch 
its  interests,  or  where  its  outward  life 
comes  in  contact  with  our  ordinances, 
still  retains  in  the  land  of  its  present  resi- 
dence unswerving  allegiance  to  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  its  fathers,  and 
recognizes  with  loyal  and  orderly  obedi- 
ence the  fiats  of  tribunals  of  its  own  or- 
ganization. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  Chinese 
quarter  in  San  Francisco  is  presented 
probably  the  most  curious  phase  of  life  to 
be  seen  on  this  broad  continent.  Within 
a ciftle  whose  radius  is  half  a mile,  in  the 
heart  of  an  intensely  Western  American 
city,  itself  the  growth  of  little  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century,  is  found  what  we 
might  call  an  Asiatic  colony,  and  a colony 
bringing  with  it  and  retaining  in  its  new 
home  all  the  characteristics  of  its  Chinese 
parentage.  Tmverse  but  a few  feet,  and 
the  dividing  line  between  a Mongolian  and 
a Caucasian  civilization,  usually  measured 
by  an  ocean,  is  crossed.  Features,  lan- 
guage, costume,  merchandise,  the  exterior 
individuality  of  houses,  and  the  hurried 
glimpses  of  interiors  revealed  by  the  pass- 
ing glance,  all  proclaim  what  might  be  a 
quarter  in  some  Chinese  city.  Strangers 
and  visitors  to  San  Francisco  in  many 
cases  see  more  of  the  life  of  this  curious 
people  than  residents  of  the  city.  The 
strong  local  prejudice  against  our  Asiatic 
immigrants,  and  the  proverbial  procrasti- 
nation of  those  who  can  avail  of  an  inter- 
esting experience  at  their  convenience, 
unite  to  keep  ‘‘Chinatown”  practically  a 
sealed  book  to  the  better-class  denizens  of 
the  “ Queen  City  of  the  Pacific.” 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  invitation  of 
a Cfiiinese  friend  to  visit  liim  on  New- 
Year's  Day — February  9 of  our  calendar- 


through  his  kind  attentions  we  wei*e  able 
to  receive  on  the  camera  of  our  mental 
experience  impressions  which,  in  spite  of 
their  meagreness  of  outline,  are  herewith 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  the  festival  customs  of  all  divisions  and 
types  of  the  great  human  family. 

As  an  initial  consideration,  a word  of 
explanation  in  regaixl  to  the  Chinese  man- 
ner of  computing  time  and  recording 
events  may  not  be  amiss. 

Forty-five  centuries  ago  this  Oriental 
people  had  constructed  astronomical  in- 
struments analogous  to  the  quadrant  and 
armillary  sphere,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  observations  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy,  and  making  possible,  even  at 
that  remote  period,  the  formation  of  a 
useful  calendar. 

Their  present  system  is  a very  compli- 
cated one,  but,  like  every  arrangement 
of  this  ingenious  people,  works  with  ab- 
solute accuracy,  once  the  principle  of  its 
procedure  is  understood. 

Like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese 
civil  year  is  regulated  by  the  moon,  and 
from  the  time  of  tlie  Han  dynasty,  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  has  begun  with 
the  first  day  of  that  moon  during  the 
course  of  which  the  sun  enters  their  sign 
of  the  zodiac  corresponding  to  our  sign 
Pisces.  They  have  also  an  astronomical 
year  which  is  solar,  and  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  solar  and  lunar  years  em- 
ploy a system  similar  to  our  leap-year 
plan,  except  that  instead  of  an  intercalary 
day  every  fourth  year,  as  in  the  Gregori- 
an calendar,  they  insert  an  intercalary 
month,  occurring  alternately  every  third 
and  second  year  in  periods  of  nineteen. 
For  instance,  last  year  had  an  intercalary 
month ; the  next  one  will  come  in  1882, 
again  in  1884,  then  in  1887,  etc. — two  in- 
tercalary months  in  five  years,  or  seven  in 
nineteen  years.  The  year,  therefore,  con- 
tains thirteen  or  twelve  months  accord- 
ing as  it  has  or  has  not  an  intercalary 
one.  A month  has  either  twenty -nine  or 
thirty  days,  the  number  of  days  being  in- 
tended to  correspond  to  the  number  of 
days  which  the  moon  takes  to  make  the 
revolution  around  the  earth.  A month, 
indeed,  means  one  moon,  the  same  Chi- 
nese character  being  used  to  indicate  lK)th. 
So,  too,  the  number  used  to  indicate  the 
age  of  the  moon  at  any  time  denotes  also 
the  day  of  the  month  : thus  there  is  al- 
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ways  a full  moon  on 
the  15th,  no  moon  oji 
the  etc.  Conse- 
quently the  mt>on 
always  presents  the 
same  appt'araiice  on 
the  same  <hiy  in  any 
month  from  year  to 
year.  This  plan  is 
partieuiarlj''  conven- 
ient for  farmers  and 
sai  h It'S,  whose  menuiry 
is  thus  materially  ,*is- 
aisled  in  i^emernbering^ 
the  changes  of  moon 
and  tides.  Ti>e  spots 
on  the  moon  which  we 
1*4*11  the  '"man  in  tlie 
suggest  to  the 
Chinese  mind  the  idea 
of  a small  animal  shell- 
ing rice,  their  cliief 
staple  of  fcxKl;  and  a 
com  moil  saying  in 
China  is,  ‘‘There  is  a 
little  white  rabbit  in 
the  moon  pounding 
out  rice.'’  The  era 
used  by  the  Cbinest>  in 
their  histories  is,  next 
to  that  of  the  Jews, 
the  oldest  einploycMl 
by  any  nation,  its  for 
over  four  thousand 
they  have  for 


years 
clironologicul 

made  use  of  a series 
of  daily, 

of  CO. 

Each  month,  and 
year  it.s  own  name 
its  cycle.,  and  by 
compounding  these 
single 
express 

dale  employed.  A 
new  cycle  began 
1864.  so  that  the  pres- 
eui  year  is  the  17tli 

of  t he 75t I » cy  ch-;  Sv 
Rid  the  f'ointnou 
cveitte  of  every  ~ day 
life  aimuigHl  the  Chi- 
m\se  have  during  tbese  last  twenty  centu- 
ries Ixfcm  dttted  frorji  the  yeiir  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  reiguutg  einp<^ror.  Some  pai^ 
ticalair  name,  usnaily  that  of  the  new  hov- 
errilgnCi^  given  by  ofHcial  proclamation 
to  ei^ch  reign.  Iju?  years  being  rannls'r- 


VWVS  itY  fiKW  YEAR. 


e<l  U 2,  J,  4.  etc.  The  present  einjH*r<ir, 
Qwong  See,  came  to  tlie  throne  in  1875. 
consetjueutly  we  are  now  living  in  the 
Oth  year  of  Qwong  See.  A record  iff 
these  eras  is  kept,  called  a Catalogue^  of 
the  Nienli-hao.  by  refemiice  to  which  the 
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chronological  date  of  any  event  is  deter- 
mined. Some  hundreds  of  years  hence 
an  inquisitive  Chinese  student,  wishing 
to  place  the  historical  date  of  some  occur- 
rence in  this  >ear,  such  as  some  barbarous 
acts  of  legislation  against  his  countrymen 
in  California,  would  turn  to  the  Nienh- 
hao,  and  so  ascertain  the  historical  bear- 
ings. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year— 
February  8 in  the  Gregorian  calendar — 
“Chinatown”  presented  a busy,  bustling, 
weird  air,  which  plainly  betokened  an  im- 
pending feast  of  importance.  The  sign- 
boards, with  their  curious  hieroglyphics— 
well  adapted  for  decorative  effects — had 
generally  been  repainted  and  regilded, 
most  of  them  being  draped  with  bright 
scarlet  cotton  cloth — a favorite  material 
for  festooning.  Red  is  the  Chinese  festal 
color,  and  is  believed  to  be  efficacious  in 
keeping  away  evil  spirits,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  strands  of  red  silk  braided 
in  children’s  queues  to 
prevent  them  from  being 
cut  off  by  malicious  spir- 
its.  Many  of  the  shops 
displayed  within  and 
without  sprigs  of  kin- 
hwa,  or  golden  flow- 
ers,”  Avhich  are  merely 
bunches  of  bi*ass  tinsel 
wire  and  foil  twined  and 
^ cut  into  floriated  forms; 

^ these  are  principally  used 

as  offerings  before  the 
ancestral  tablet  and  in 
the  temples.  The  lin- 
tels  of  the  doors,  the  win- 
^ dows,  and  blank  spaces 

the  walls  were  already 
covered  with  new  color- 
papers,  principal  ly  red 
1 I and  orange,  of  various 
^ ^ sizes,  on  which  sentences 

NKW-YRAE’S  MOTTO : appropriate  to  the  season 
“ix>vKONR  ANOTUKtt.”  urc printed.  Whitepaper 
denotes  that  the  inmates 
have  lost  a parent  during  the  past  year  ; 
blue  or  yellow  signifies  a second  year’s 
mourning  for  father  or  mother ; the  death 
of  a grandparent  is  indicated  by  dark  car- 
nation ; but  the  joyous  red  predominated, 
and  mingled  with  them  were  many  red 
and  orange  papers  stippled  with  gold. 
The  advertisement  boards  were  freshly 
covered  with  clean  notices  printed  in  the 
same  style  — black  characters  on  red 
ground.  The  writing  on  the  papers  pasted 
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above  and  beside  the  doors  mainly  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  five  blessings  in 
which  are  summed  up  all  the  elements  of 
human  felicity — health,  riches,  longevity, 
love  of  virtue,  and  a natural  death — might 
be  the  portion  of  the  indwellers.  The  lar- 
ger ones  contained  such  sentences  as  these : 

* ‘ May  Heaven  give  happiness  I”  ‘ ‘ May  I 
never  be  without  rich  customers !”  ‘ ‘ Grood 
hope.  ” “ Good  will  come  to  us.  ” ‘ ‘ Love 
one  another.”  “Peace  be  to  those  who 
come  out  and  go  in.”  “May  we  never  be 
without  wisdom !” 

Devout  Chinese  avail  themselves  of  this 
season  to  settle  their  accounts  with  the 
gods,  and’  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  stair- 
case of  the  principal  Joss-house  were  cov- 
ered wdth  colored  slips  of  paper,  about 
twelve  inches  long  by  four  wide,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  donors  to  the  idols. 
Besides  these  records  of  generous  fidelity 
to  a national  creed,  were  scrolls  on  which 
were  written  antithetical  sentences  refer- 
ring to  the  attributes  of  some  favorite- 
god.  Ornamental  tablets  of  wood  are 
also  presented  by  admiring  votaries,  and 
hang  from  the  ceilings  or  against  the 
walls  of  the  temples. 

Gorgeous  lanterns  were  suspended  in 
front  of  doors  or  hung  in  rows  from  the 
numerous  balconies.  The  flags  of  the  Con- 
sulate, of  the  Six  Companies,  of  the  sev- 
eral temples,  etc.,  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  occasional  crackle,  crackle,  of  flre- 
crackei*s  gave  warning  of  the  coming  bed- 
lam at  midnight,  when  gongs,  tom-toms 
(drums),  bombs,  and  unlimited  quantities 
of  fire  crackers  were  to  unite  in  driving 
away  all  evil  spirits  from  the  birth  of  the 
new  year — the  6th  of  Qwong  See.  At 
nearly  every  window  was  to  be  seen  a 
dish  of  the  favorite  Chinese  lily,  the  nar- 
cissus, in  full  bloom.  The  shops  display- 
ed tables  covered  with  them  to  tempt  tar- 
dy purchasers,  and  the  streets  were  crowd- 
ed with  ‘ ‘ Celestials,  ” some  carrying  a New- 
Year’s  offering  to  friend  or  master,  othera 
hastening  to  make  final  household  invest- 
ments before  the  shops  closed — not  to  i*e- 
open  until  the  first  three  days  of  the  holi- 
day season  were  passed. 

Glimpses  into  interiors  and  down  base- 
ments revealed  strange  sights.  The  whole 
population  ap])eared  to  have  submitted  its 
head  to  the  razor,  and  an  unprejudiced 
observer,  noting  the  conformation  of  the 
various  Chinese  foreheads,  could  not  but 
be  impressed  by  the  phrenological  indica- 
tions, suggesting  at  least  an  average  intel- 
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J ?wev\*  clothef*  c»xtmj- 1 

donntMl:  those*  Xv|i<>  v<iti  liot  i 

to  {nire}jiiis<^  Ji:  yilit  dl  t.iiis  horrovs!' ? 

fur  Ihie  whitt*  ! 

tlie  >>)V  f'avli  biut^  ; 

Viloneii-  tsiik  lihti  SAilirr  h?id  r«"{diVJ!tHr  | 
tfit*  yh>t}i  ur  i*«  it tui<  atti rf:  «)f  | 

ma«5  a we^rtby  meix  h A famritVi  I 

p'pesoiit  oivion,^st  the  lo'^vr  j 
is  « [lair  of  Siiioejs^,,  feiit  ti>*?  most  j 
iT^oioeiM^us  bijftVjiftSi.S’  cVf  ihi^  luitijc^  ‘Wm  flie  ( 
M-tt  \ ing  of  jHwim H 
<*:iDitc*Ueil  before  iht 


iieAr  year,  arid  ttiis 

!iii5  vei*sat  oblt;^fV»ry  \hM— 

\uis  The  .^rroiH-  [ 

yumM.  m*  eoun Hoiy  l^xfjkfSil.  oiui  hrONli  pwi  | 
ri  Is.  vFeee  >h>t  at  rest  for  ami  it  ] 
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A bright,  scrupulously  neat  servant,  in 
Chinese  livery,  opened  the  door,  and  ush- 
ered us  into  General  Bee’s  office.  (Gen- 
eral Bee  is  Chinese  consul  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, his  vice-consul  is  a Chinese,  and 
Mr.  Chun  is  the  Consul-General  for  the 
United  States.)  We  were  asked  to  depos- 
it our  cards  in  a civilized  bric-a-brac  card- 
receiver,  a pile  of  red  paper  beside  it 
showing  how  many  of  Mr.  Chun’s  coun- 
trymen had  been  before  us.  The  New- 
Year’s  visiting-card  is  a sheet  of  red  pa- 
per averaging  nine  inches  by  four  inches, 
its  dimensions  and  the  size  and  position 
of  the  characters  printed  on  it  differing 
with  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  vis- 
itor ; generally  it  merely  contains  the 
name,  but  sometimes  a complimentary 
sentence  or  wish  is  added. 

In  a few  moments  General  Bee  appear- 
ed, and  my  Chinese  friend  introduced 
me.  He  greeted  those  present  en  masse^ 
amongst  them  some  half-dozen  ladies, 
and  told  us  to  follow  him  into  the  next 
room,  a double  apartment,  one  half  an 
anteroom,  the  other  a large,  comfortable 
office,  where  we  were  each  in  turn  pi’e- 
sented  to  the  commercial  representative  of 
his  sacred  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China 
— a fine-looking  man  of  the  Tartar  type  of 
feature,  in  full  Chinese  consular  uniform, 
who  spoke  English  fairly  well,  and  most 
graciously.  Having  fortunately  gone  in 
with  a feminine  party,  we  were  included 
in  the  invitation  almost  immediately  ex- 
tended, “Will  you  walk  up  stairs  and  see 
the  ladies  Y'  Following  General  Bee  down 
some  steps,  and  along  a short  corridor  into 
what  was  evidently  an  adjoining  house, 
we  passed  by  the  council -cliamber,  where' 
some  guests  were  being  entertained  by  the 
vice-consul,  and  so  on  up  stairs  into  a de- 
cidedly American-looking  double  parlor, 
furnished  with  Pacific  coast  made  sofas 
and  chairs,  where  we  found  the  sweet- 
faced, gentle-mannered  lady  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  husband’s  commands,  had 
put  aside  her  native  customs  and  bravely 
taken  up  a role  not  only  strange,  but,  ow- 
ing to  her  entire  ignomnee  of  English, 
embarrassing  and  fatiguing.  Receiving 
with  Mrs.  Chun,  and  acting  as  interpreter, 
was  a friend,  the  wife  of  a prominent  Chi- 
nese merchant,  equally  attractive  in  ap- 
])earance,  ]3erfectly  self  - possessed,  with 
the  charm  of  simplicity,  and  speaking 
English  with  a very  agreeable  soft  voice 
and  remarkably  good  accent.  In  the  ad- 
joining i*oom  a little  child  some  three  or 


four  years  old  was  playing ; her  curiosity — 
that  of  her  sex — soon  brought  her  to  make 
friends  with  us,  although  finally  she  re- 
turned to  her  companion,  a young  Chi- 
nese student  on  “sick-leave”  from  Har- 
vard. A nurse,  dressed  in  perfectly  plain 
dark  blue  trousers  and  skirts,  was  seated 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  evidently  quite 
as  much  to  enjoy  the  treat  of  seeing  so  un- 
usual a cei’emony  as  to  watch  her  young 
charge,  who  had  small  need  for  her 
services. 

A small  embroidered  screen  and  some 
scrolls  on  the  wall  were,  the  hostesses 
excepted,  all  that  reminded  us  that  we 
stood  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a Chinese  con- 
sulate. As  for  these  hostesses,  they  were 
certainly  two  very  womanly,  well-bred, 
unaffected  creatures,  whose  handsome, 
bright-colored,  but  well-toned,  fashion- 
able Pekin-cut  garments  formed  a most 
striking  and  curious  contrast  to  the  serv- 
iceable (it  w’as  a rainy  day)  close-fitting 
Ulster  rigs  of  the  American  ladies  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  party,  and  who 
used  their  eyes  to  examine  with  feminine 
capacity  the  superimposed  layers  of  vari- 
ous silks  and  satins  and  embroideries  which 
disguised  the  figures,  and  alas!  even  the 
feet,  of  the  Oriental  ladies.  Their  hair  was 
stiffened  into  side  wings,  behind  which 
were  two  bunches  of  artificial  pink  and 
gold  asters,  flanking  a central  bow  of  hair. 
Their  cheeks  had  been  artistically  beauti- 
fied with  cosmetics — a universal  Chinese 
custom. 

We  remained  standing,  after  our  pres- 
entation, until,  Mrs.  Chun  resuming  her 
seat,  we,  under  General  Bee’s  direction, 
followed  her  example.  The  next  move 
was  to  hand  to  Mrs.  Chun,  according  to 
suggestion,  our  visiting-cards,  which  ap- 
parently gave  her  as  much  gratification 
as  we  Americans  had  earlier  in  the  day 
experienced  in  the  possession  of  some 
hieroglyphically  marked  red  papers.  In 
exchanging  a few  sentences  with  the  mer- 
chant’s wife,  I asked  her  if  it  was  custom- 
ary in  China  for  ladies  to  receive.  “ Oh 
yes;  we  always  do  on  New-Year’s  Day. 
We  receive  our  friends,  but  not  gentle- 
men.” General  Bee,  overhearing  the  re- 
marks, said  we  owed  the  privilege  we 
were  then  enjoying  to  his  influence  with 
Mr.  Chun,  and  that  in  the  future  this  in- 
novation would  probably  be  kept  up. 

Conversation,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  gentle  interpreters,  having  flagged 
to  an  appalling  extent,  we  bowed,  and 
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MRS.  FLINT’S  MARRIED  EXPERIENCE. 


“ "IXT^ELL,  Mindwell,  I have  counselled 
? ▼ a good  deal  about  it.  I was  happy 
as  the  day  is  long  with  your  father.  I 
don’t  say  but  what  I cleaved  to  this  world 
consider’ble  more  than  was  good  for  my 
growth  in  grace.  He  was  about  the  best. 
But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  him, 
and  it  was  quite  a spell  before  I could  reel- 
ly  submit;  the  nateral  man  rebelled,  now 
I tell  you ! You  can’t  never  tell  what  it  is 
to  lose  a companion  till  you  exper’ence  it.  ” 

A faint  color,  vanishing  as  rapidly  as  it 
came,  almost  as  if  ashamed  that  it  bore 
witness  to  the  emotion  within  her,  rose  to 
Mindwell  Pratt’s  face  as  her  mother  spoke. 
She  was  a typical  New  England  woman — 
pale,  serious,  with  delicate  features,  grave 
dark  eyes,  a tall,  slight,  undeveloped  fig- 
ure, graceful  from  mere  unconsciousness, 
awkward  and  angular  otherwise.  You 
could  compare  her  to  nothing  but  some 
delicate  and  slender  tree  of  the  forest  that 
waves  its  fragile  but  hardy  branches  fresh 
and  green  in  spring-time,  and  abides  un- 
daunted the  worst  blast  of  winter,  rooted 
in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  fed  by  the  bit- 
terest showers,  the  melting  snows,  the  fu- 
rious hail  that  bends  but  never  breaks  it ; 
perfect  in  its  place,  fitted  utterly  to  its  sur- 
roundings. Her  njother,  the  widow  Gold, 
was  externally  like  her ; but  deep  in  Mind- 
well’s  heart  lay  a strength  of  character 
and  acuteness  of  judgment  the  elder  wo- 
man did  not  possess,  and  a reticence  that 
forbade  her  to  express  sympathy  even  with 
her  mother’s  sorrow,  further  than  by  that 
reluctant  blush,  for  sympathy  implied  an 
expression  of  her  love  for  her  husband — a 
hidden  treasure  she  could  not  profane  by 
speech,  which  found  its  only  demonstra- 
tion in  deeds,  and  was  the  chief  spring  of 
her  active  and  devoted  life  as  wife  and 
mother. 

Mrs.  Gold  had  been  a happy  woman,  as 
she  said,  while  her  husband  lived,  and  liad 
not  yet  ceased  to  reproach  herself  for 
mourning  him  so  bitterly.  The  religion 
of  New  England  at  that  time  was  of  a 
stem  type ; it  demanded  a spiritual  ascet- 
icism of  its  followers,  and  virtually  forbade 
them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  life  by 
keeping  them  in  horrid  and  continual 
dread  of  “the  pains  of  hell  forever,”  as 
their  catechism  expresses  it.  It  was  their 
purpose  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling  under  the  curse 
of  the  law ; the  gospel  was  a profound  and 


awful  mystery,  to  be  longed  for  afar  off: 
no  more  daily  bread  than  the  show-bread 
of  the  Temple. 

They  lived,  and  worked,  and  suffered, 
and  died,  with  few  exceptions,  in  an  awful 
sense  of  flying  time,  brief  probation,  an 
angry  God,  a certain  hell,  but  a very  un- 
certain heaven.  No  wonder  that  they 
were  austere  and  hard;  the  wonder  was 
that  even  natural  temperament  and  men- 
tal organization  should  ever  resist  this  out- 
side pressure,  and  give  play  to  humor,  or 
fancy,  or  passion  of  any  sort.  Yet  in  this 
faithless  faith  lay  elements  of  wonderful 
strength;  the  compelling  force  of  duty 
made  men  nobly  honest,  rigidly  upright, 
just  as  far  as  their  narrow  views  allowed, 
and  true  to  the  outward  relations  of  this 
life,  however  they  violated  their  inner 
principle  and  meaning.  Speculation,  de- 
falcation, divorce,  were  crimes  they  called 
by  other  names  than  these,  and  abhorred. 
Can  we  say  as  much  for  ourselves  ? How- 
ever we  may  sneer  at  Puritanism,  it  had 
its  strong  virtues,  and  its  outgrowth  was 
honesty,  decency,  and  respect  for  law:  a 
share  of  sucli  virtues  would  be  worth 
much  to  us  now. 

Mrs.  Gold  was  “a  professor,”  and  it  be- 
hooved her  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God 
when  her  husband  died.  He  had  been  a 
strong,  generous,  warm-hearted  man ; and 
though  undemonstrative  as  his  race,  his 
wife  had  been  loved  and  cherished  as  the 
very  blossom  of  his  life.  She  was  a sweety 
fair  girl  when  Ethan  Gold  married  her, 
clinging  and  dependent  by  nature,  though 
education  had  made  her  a hard  worker; 
but  her  fi’agile  beauty  and  soft  temper 
had  attracted  the  strength  and  fervor  of 
the  man,  and  their  short  life  together  had 
been  exceptionally  happy.  Then  fever 
struck  him  down  in  his  full  prime,  and 
their  only  child,  a girl  of  six,  could  but 
just  remember  all  her  life  that  she  once 
had  a father  whose  very  memory  was  sa- 
cred. Fifteen  years  of  mourning,  at  first 
deeply,  then  steadily,  at  last  habitually, 
and  rather  as  a form  than  a feeling,  passed 
away. 

Ethan  had  left  his  wife  with  “ means,'’ 
so  that  poverty  did  not  vex  her ; and  now 
Mindwell  was  a grown  woman,  and  mar- 
ried to  Samuel  Pratt,  a well-to-do  young 
farmer  of  Colebrook  — a hearty,  jovial 
young  fellow,  whose  fun  and  animal  spir- 
its would  bubble  over  in  spite  of  reprov- 
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ing  eyes  and  tongues,  and  who  came  into 
Mindwell’s  restrained  and  reserved  life 
like  a burst  of  sunshine.  Are  the  wild 
blossoms  grateful  to  the  sun  that  draws 
them  with  powerful  atti‘action  from  the 
cold  sod, 

Where  they  together. 

All  the  cold  weather, 

Keep  house  alone”? 

Perhaps  their  odor  and  color  ai*e  for  him 
who  brings  them  to  light  and  delight  of 
life.  Mindwell’s  great  fear  was  that  she 
made  an  idol  of  her  husband ; yet  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  an  idea  that  she  did. 

If  the  good  soul  had  stopped  to  analyze 
the  relation  between  them,  his  conscious- 
ness would  have  been  found,  when  formu- 
lated, to  be  that  his  wife  bore  with  him 
as  saints  do  with  rather  amusing  sinners, 
while  he  worshipped  her  as  even  the  most 
humorous  of  sinpers  do  sometimes  secret- 
ly worship  saints.  But  what  the  wife  did 
not  acknowledge  or  the  husband  perceive 
became  in  a few  years  painfully  percepti- 
ble to  the  mother’s  feminine  and  mater- 
nal instinct.  Mindwell  treated  her  with 
all  possible  respect  and  kindness,  but  she 
was  no  longer  her  first  object.  There  is 
a strange  hunger  in  the  average  female 
heart  to  be  the  one  and  only  love  of  some 
other  heart,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  fear- 
ful tragedies  and  long  agonies  of  un- 
spoken pain  — a God -given  instinct,  no 
doubt,  to  make  the  monopoly  of  marriage 
dear  and  desirable,  but,  like  all  other  in- 
stincts, fatal  if  it  be  not  fulfilled  or  follow- 
ed. Utterly  wanting  in  men,  who  grasp 
the  pluralities  of  passion  as  well  as  of  of- 
fice, this  instinct  niches  itself  deepest  in 
the  gentlest  of  women,  and  was  the  ruling 
yet  unrecognized  motive  in  the  widow 
Gold's  character.  If  Mindwell  had  not 
had  children,  perhaps  her  mother  would 
have  been  more  necessary  to  her  and  more 
dear,  but  two  babies  had  followed  on  her 
marriage  within  three  years,  and  her  mo- 
ther-love was  a true  passion.  This  the 
grandmother  perceived  with  a tender  jea- 
lousy fast  growing  acute.  She  loved  the 
little  girls,  jis  grandmothers  do,  with  un- 
reasoning and  lavish  fondness.  If  there 
had  been  a maiden  aunt  in  the  family — 
tliat  unconsidered  maid-of-all-work  whose 
love  is  felt  to  be  intrusive,  while  yet  the 
demands  on  it  are  insatiable — the  widow 
Gold  would  have  had  at  least  one  syinx)a- 
thetic  breast  to  appeal  to;  but  as  it  was, 
she  became  more  and  more  uneasy  and  un- 
happy, and  began  to  make  herself  wretch- 


ed with  all  the  commonplaces  she  could 
think  of — about  her  “room  being  better 
than  her  company,”  “love  runs  down, 
not  up,”  and  the  like — till  she  was  really 
pining,  when  just  at  this  moment  an  ad- 
mii’er  came  upon  the  scene,  and  made 
known  the  reason  of  his  appearance  in  a 
business-like  way. 

“Deacon  Flint’s  in  the  keepin’-room. 
mother,  wishful  to  see  you,”  said  Mind- 
w'ell  one  day,  about  five  years  after  her 
marriage.  Deacon  Flint  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, known  to  Mrs.  Gold  ever  since 
she  was  a girl  in  Bassett.  When  she  mar- 
ried and  moved  to  Denslow  the  acquaint- 
ance had  been  partly  dropped,  though  only 
nine  miles  lay  between  them ; but  she  had 
then  her  family  cares,  and  Ethan  Gold 
and  Amasa  Flint  were  as  unlikely  to  be 
friends  as  a Newfoundland  dog  and  a wea- 
sel. Since  she  had  come  to  Colebrook  to 
live  with  her  daughter,  she  was  a little 
further  still  from  her  Bassett  friends,  and 
therefore  it  was  a long  time  since  she  had 
seen  the  deacon.  Meanwhile  he  had  lost 
his  wife — a silent  and  sickly  woman,  who 
crept  about  and  worried  through  her  daily 
duties  for  years,  spent  and  fainting  when 
the  last  supper  dish  was  washed,  and  ach- 
ing at  early  dawn  when  she  had  to  get 
up  to  milk.  She  did  not  complain;  her 
duty  lay  there,  in  her  home,  and  she  did 
it  as  long  as  she  could;  then  she  died. 
ThLs  is  a common  i*ecord  among  our  bar- 
ren hills,  which  count  by  thousands  their 

“Martyrs  bv  the  pang  without  the  palm.” 

It  was  a year  after  her  death  when  Deacon 
Flint  made  his  first  visit  to  Widow  Gold. 
He  was  tired  of  paying  Aunt  Polly  Morse 
seventy-five  cents  a week  to  do  house- 
work, though  she  spun  and  wove,  and 
made  and  mended,  as  faithfully  as  his 
wife  had  done,  confiding  only  to  one  trusty 
ear  her  opinion  of  her  employer. 

“He's  a professor,  ye  know,  Isr’el,  and 
I make  no  doubt  but  what  he's  a good 
man,  but  he  is  dreadful  near — seems  as  if 
he  reelly  begrutched  me  my  vittles  some- 
times; and  there  ain’t  a grain  o’  salt  in 
that  house  spilt  without  his  findin’  of  it 
out.  Now  I don’t  calc’late  to  spill  no  salt, 
nor  nothin’  else,  to  waste  it;  but,  land’s 
sakes!  I can't  see  like  a fly,  so’s  to  scare 
up  every  mite  of  sugar  that's  left  onto  the 
edges  of  the  paper  he  fetches  it  hum  in. 
I wisli  to  gracious  he'd  get  somebody  else. 
I'd  ruther  do  cliores  for  Mirandy  Hutf 
than  for  the  deacon." 
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Old  Israel's  wrinkled  face,  puckered 
mouth,  and  deep-set  eyes  twitched  with  a 
furtive  laugh.  He  was  the  village  fool, 
yet  shrewder  than  any  man  who  stopped 
to  jest  with  him,  and  a fool  only  in  the 
satiric  sense  of  jester;  for  though  he  had 
nothing  of  his  own  but  a tiny  brown  house 
and  pig-pen,  and  made  his  livmg,  such  as 
it  was,  hy  doing  odd  jobs,  and  peddling 
yeast  from  the  distilleries  at  Simsbury,  he 
was  the  most  independent  man  in  Bassett, 
being  regardless  of  public  opinion,  and 
not  at  all  afraid  of  Parson  Roberts. 

“ Well,  Aunt  Polly,”  he  answered,  “you 
stay  by  a spell ; the  deacon  won't  want  ye 
too  long.  He’s  got  a sharp  eye,  now  I 
tell  ye,  and  he’s  forehanded  as  fury.  Fust 
you  know.  Miss  Flint  ’ll  come  home,  and 
you’ll  go  home.” 

“Miss  Flint!”  screamed  Aunt  Polly. 
“Why,  Isr’el  Tucker,  you  give  me  such  a 
turn!  Poor  cretur,  she’s  safe  under  the 
mulleins  this  year  back.  I guess  I shall 
go  when  she  comes,  but  ’twon’t  be  till  the 
day  o’  judgment.” 

“Then  the  day  o’  judgment’s  near  by, 
Aunt  Polly;  and  I reckon  it  is  for  one 
poor  cretur.  But  you  don’t  somehow  seem 
to  take  it  in.  I tell  ye  the  deacon’s  gone 
a-courtin’.” 

“Courtin’!  Israel!  you  be  a-foolin’  of 
me  now,  certain  sure  ?” 

“ Not  a mite  on’t.  I see  him  a-’ilin’  up 
his  old  harness  yesterday,  and  a-rubbin’ 
down  the  mare,  and  I mistrusted  he  was 
up  to  suthin;  and  Squire  Battle  he  met 
him  a' most  to  Colebrook  this  mornin’ — I 
heerd  him  say  so.  I put  this  ’n’  that  to- 
gether, and  draw^ed  my  own  influences, 
and  I figgered  out  that  he’s  gone  to  Cole- 
brook  to  see  if  Widder  Gold  won’t  hev 
him.  A wife’s  a lot  cheaper  than  hired 
help,  and  this  one’s  got  means.”  ' 

“ For  mercy’s  sakes!  you  don’t  suppose 
Sarepty  Gold  would  look  at  him,  do  ye  ?” 

“I  never  see  the  woman  yet  that 
wouldn’t  look  at  a man  when  he  axed  her 
to,”  was  the  dry  answer.  But  Aunt  Polly 
was  too  stunned  with  her  new  ideas  to  re- 
tort. She  went  on  as  if  the  sneer  at  her 
sex  had  not  reached  her  ear. 

“Why,  she  ha’n’t  no  need  to  marry 
him.  She’s  got  a good  home  to  Sam 
Pratt’s;  and  there’s  that  farm  here  that 
Hi  Smith  runs  on  shares,  and  money  in 
Har’ford  bank,  they  do  say.  She  won’t 
have  him;  don't  ye  tell  me  so.” 

“Women  are  mortal  queer,”  replied 
old  Israel. 
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“ If  they  wa’n’t,  there  wouldn’t  no  men 
get  married,”  snapped  Aunt  Polly,  who 
was  a contented  old  maid,  and  never  sus- 
pected she  was  “queer”  herself. 

“That’s  so.  Aunt  Polly.  Mabbe  it's 
what  Parson  Roberts  calls  a dispensation, 
and  I guess  it  is.  I say  for’t,  a woman 
must  be  extry  queer  to  marry  Amasy  Flint, 
ef  she’s  even  got  a chance  at  Bassett  poor- 
house.” 

Yet  Israel  was  right  in  his  prophecy. 

At  that  very  moment  Deacon  Flint  was 
sitting  bolt-upright  in  a high-backed  chair 
in  Sam  Pratt’s  keeping-room,  discoursing 
with  the  widow  Gold. 

Two  people  more  opposite  in  aspect 
could  hardly  be  found.  Mrs.  Gold  was 
not  yet  fifty,  and  retained  much  of  her 
soft  loveliness.  Her  cheek  was  still  round 
and  fair,  her  pale  brown  hair  but  slightly 
lined  with  gray,  and  the  mild  light  of  her 
eyes  shone  tenderly  yet,  though  her  figure 
was  a little  bent,  and  her  hands  knotted 
with  work. 

She  looked  fair  and  young  in  compari- 
son with  the  grizzled,  stern,  hard-favored 
man  before  her.  A far-off  Scotch  ances- 
try had  bequeathed  to  him  the  high  cheek- 
bones and  deep-set  eyes  that  gave  him  so 
severe  an  aspect,  and  to  these  an  aquiline 
nose,  a cruel,  pinched  mouth,  a low  fore- 
head, and  a sallow  wrinkled  skin  added 
no  charms.  But  the  charm  of  old  associa- 
tion brought  him  a welcome  here.  Bas- 
sett was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gold’s  childhood, 
and  she  had  a great  many  questions  to 
ask.  Her  face  gathered  color  and  light 
as  she  recalled  old  affections  and  sympa- 
thies, and  the  deacon  took  a certain  satis- 
faction in  looking  at  her.  But  this  was 
a mere  ripple  above  his  serious  intention. 

He  meant  business,  and  could  not  waste 
time;  so  as  soon  as  there  came  a little 
lull  in  Mrs.  Gold’s  fluent  reminiscences, 
he  curtly  began : 

“ I came  over  to-day  on  an  arrand.  Miss 
Gk)ld — I may  say  quite  a ser’ous  arrand. 

I lost  my  companion,  I suppose  ye  know, 
a year  ago  come  September  the  10th.  She 
was  a good  woman,  Miss  Flint  was,  savin' 
and  reasonable  as  ever  was.” 

“I  always  heard  her  well  spoke  of," 
modestly  rejoined  the  widow. 

“Yes,  her  children  praise  her  in  the 
gates,  or  they  would  hev  if  she’d  had  any. 

I feel  her  loss.  And  Scripter  says,  ‘ It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.’  Scripter 
is  right.  You  are  a woman  that’s  seen 
affliction  too,  Miss  Gold  ; you've  passed 
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man  who  is  no  longer  young  as  the  idea 
of  a home.  The  shadow  of  age  and  its 
infirmities  affrights  her  ; loneliness  is  a 
terror  in  the  future;  and  the  prospect  of 
drifting  about  here  and  there,  a depend- 
ent, poor,  proud,  unwelcome,  when  fiesh 
and  heart  fail,  and  the  ability  to  labor 
is  gone,  makes  any  permanent  shelter  a 
blessed  prospect,  and  draws  many  a wo- 
man into  a far  more  dreadful  fate  than 
the  work-house  mercies  or  the  colder  char- 
ity of  relatives. 

This  terror  was  strong  in  Mi*s.  Gold’s 
feeble  heart.  She  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  women  who  can  not  trust  what 
they  do  not  see,  and  she  misjudged  her 
daughter  cruelly.  Mindwell  felt  tliat  to- 
day, as  her  mother  avowed  to  her  Deacon 
Flint's  offer  and  her  own  perplexities. 
When  Mrs.  Gold  asserted  that  her  daugh- 
ter could  never  understand  what  it  was  to 
lose  a husband,  Mindwell  felt  a sure  but 
unspoken  conviction  that  the  terror  of 
such  a bereavement,  which  confronted  her 
whenever  her  heart  leaped  up  to  meet 
Samuel,  was  experience  enough  for  her  to 
interpret  thereby  the  longings  of  a real 
bereavement;  but  she  only  colored  faint- 
ly, and  answered: 

“Well,  mother,  I don’t  see  my  way 
clear  to  offer  you  any  advice.  You  must 
use  your  own  judgment.  You  know  Sam- 
uel and  me  think  everything  of  having 
you  here,  and  the  children  just  begin  to 
know  grandma  by  heart.  But  I don’t 
want  to  be  self-seeking;  if  it’s  for  your 
best  good,  why,  we  sha’n’t  neither  of  us 
say  a word.  I don’t  skerce  know  how  to 
speak  about  it,  it’s  so  strange  like  and  sud- 
den. I can’t  say  no  more  than  this:  if 
you're  going  to  be  happier  and  better  off 
with  Deacon  Flint  than  with  your  own 
folks,  we  haven’t  no  right  to  hinder  you, 
and  we  won't.” 

Mindwell  turned  away  with  trembling 
lips,  silent  because  strong  emotion  choked 
her.  If  she  had  fallen  on  her  mother’s 
neck  and  wept,  and  begged  her  to  stay, 
with  repeated  kisses  and  warm  embrace, 
Mrs.  Gold  never  would  have  become  Mrs. 
Flint ; but  she  could  not  appreciate  Mind- 
well’s  feeling,  she  took  her  conscientious 
self-control  and  candor  for  indifference, 
and  her  elderly  lover  loomed  through  this 
mist  in  grander  proportions  than  ever;  she 
resolved  then  and  there  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  accept  him. 

Mindwell  had  gone  down  stairs  to  find 
her  husband,  who  sat  by  the  fire  fitting  a 


rake-tail  more  firmly  into  a hay  rake.  He 
had  been  caught  in  a distant  field  by  a 
heavy  shower,  and  was  steaming  now 
close  to  the  fire-place,  where  a heap  of 
chips  was  lighted  to  boil  the  kettle  for  tea. 
Mindwell  stole  up  to  him,  and  laid  one 
hand  on  his  handsome  head.  He  looked 
up  astonished  at  the  slight  caress,  and  saw 
his  wife’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“What's  the  matter,  darling  ?”  he  said, 
in  his  cheery  voice.  It  was  like  a kiss  to 
her  to  have  him  say  “darling,”  for  sweet 
words  were  rare  among  their  class;  and 
this  was  the  only  one  he  ever  used,  kept 
sacredly,  too,  for  Mindwell. 

“ Oh,  Sam,”  she  answered,  with  a quiv- 
er in  her  delicate  voice,  “don’t  you  think. 
Deacon  Flint  wants  to  marry  mother!” 

“Thunder  an’  guns ! you  don’t  mean  it, 
wife  ? Haw ! haw ! haw ! It’s  as  good  as 
a general  trainin’.  Of  all  things ! What 
doos  she  say  to’t  ?” 

“Well,  I’m  ’most  afraid  she  favors  him 
a little.  He’s  given  her  a week’s  time  to 
consider  of  it;  but  someway  I can’t  bear 
to  have  it  thought  of.” 

“ Don't  pester  your  head  about  it.  Miss 
Pratt.  You  can’t  make  nor  meddle  in 
such  things;  but  I’m  free  to  own  that  I 
never  was  more  beat  in  all  my  days. 
Why,  Amasy  Flint  is  town-talk  for  near- 
ness an’  meanness.  He  pretends  to  be  as 
pious  as  a basket  o’  chips,  but  I hain’t  no 
vital  faith  in  that  kind  o’  pious;  I b’lieve 
in  my  soul  he’s  a darned  old  hypocrite.” 

“Oh,  Sam!  Sam!  you  hadn’t  ought  to 
judge  folks.” 

“I  suppose  I hadn’t,  reelly;  but  you 
know  what  Scripter  says  somewhere  or 
’nother,  that  some  folks's  sins  are  open, 
an’  go  to  judgment  beforehand,  and  I 
guess  his’n  do.  I should  hate  to  have 
mother  take  up  with  him.” 

“ What  can  we  do,  Sam  ?” 

“Nothin’,  strenoously.  I don’  know 
what  ’tis  about  women-folks  in  such  mat- 
ters; they  won’t  bear  no  more  meddlin’ 
with  than  a pa'tridge’s  nest:  you’ll  spile 
the  brood  if  you  put  in  a finger.  I’d  say 
jest  as  much  as  I could  about  her  bein’  al- 
ways welcome  here ; I’ll  do  my  part  of  that 
set  piece  o’  music;  and  that's  all  we  can 
do : if  she’s  set  on  havin’  him,  she  will,  and 
you  nor  me  can't  stop  it.  Miss  Pratt;”  with 
which  sound  advice  Sam  rose  from  the 
milking  stool  with  his  recon.structed  rake, 
took  clown  a coarse  comb  from  the  clock 
case,  ran  it  through  his  hair  by  way  of 
toilet,  and  sat  down  to  supper  at  the  table 
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WUAT’s^  the  matter,  lUHLXNO  V' 


witli  the  thi-ee  other  Imynmkers,  Mind- 
weil  and  her  mother  were  going  out  to 
te-a,  >so  tliey  did  notsup  witli  the  men. 

After  they  Came  home  Sam  expin?8sed 
himself  in  a succinct  but  forcible  maimer 
to  Mrs.  Gold  on  the  subject  of  lier  mar' 
riage,  and  Mindwell  attempted  a faint  re- 
moustrmice  again,  but  her  morbid  fear  of 
selhsh ness  shut  tlie  heart- tlj robs  she  long- 
ed to  express  to  her  mother  back  into  tljeir 
liabitual  silence.  She  and  Sam  l>oth,  try- 
ing to  do  their  l>est,  actually  helped  rather 
than  hindered  this  uupropitious  nrurriago. 


Mrs.  Gold  in  her  heart  longed  tc»  stay 
witii  her  children,  but  feaml  and  disliked 
so  heartily  to  Ik?  a burden  on  their  hands 
that  she  was  unjust  to  herself  and  them 
too.  A little  leas  self-inspection  and  a 
little  more  simple  honesty  of  spt^ech 
would  have  settled  this  matter  in  favor 
of  Mindw^ell  and  Oolebrook;  as  it  was, 
DeiKiou  Flint  carried  the  day.  On  the 
Friday  following  he  anrived  for  his  au- 
svver,  Ins  gray  hair  tied  in  a long  queue, 
his  Sunday  coat  of  blue  and  brass  but- 
tons^  his  tight  drab  pantaloons,  ruffled 
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shirt,  and  low  boots,  all  indicating  a cere- 
monial occasion. 

“Gosh !’’  said  old  Israel  Tucker,  jogging 
along  in  his  yeast  cart,  as  he  met  the  gray 
mare  in  clean  harness,  whipped  up  by  the 
deacon  in  this  fine  raiment,  the  old  wagon 
itself  being  for  once  washed  and  greased — 
“ gosh  I it’s  easy  tellin’  what  he’s  after.  I 
should  think  them  mulleins  an’  hardbacks 
in  the  buryin’-ground  would  kinder  rustle 
round.  I don’  know,  though ; mabbe  Miss 
Flint’s  realized  by  now  that  she’s  better 
oflF  under  them  beauties  of  natur’  than 
she  ever  was  in  Amasy  Flint’s  house. 
Good  land!  what  fools  women-folks  be! 
They  don’t  never  know  when  they’re  well 
off.  She's  had  an  easy  time  along  back, 
but  she's  seen  the  last  on’t — she’s  seen  the 
last  on’t.  Gkt  up,  Jewpiter  1” 

Nothing  daunted  by  any  mystic  or  mag- 
netic sense  of  this  vaticination  by  the 
highway,  Deacon  Flint  whipped  up  his 
bony  steed  still  more,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  that  he  arrived  in  Colebrook  be- 
fore the  widow  liad  taken  down  the  last 
pinned-up  curl  on  her  forehead,  or  decided 
which  of  her  two  worked  collars  she  would 
put  on,  and  whether  it  would  be  incon- 
gruous to  wear  a brooch  of  blue  enamel 
with  a white  centre  on  which  was  depicted 
(in  a fine  brown  tint  produced  by  grind- 
ing up  in  oU  a lock  of  the  deceased  Ethan 
Gold’s  hair)  a weeping-willow  bending 
over  a tomb,  with  an  um,  and  a date  on 
the  um.  This  did  seem  a little  personal 
on  such  an  occasion,  so  she  pinned  on  a 
blue  bow  instead,  and  went  down  to  re- 
ceive the  expecting  deacon. 

“I  hope  I see  you  well,  ma’am,”  said 
Mr.  Flint. 

“Comfortably  well,  I’m  obleeged  to 
you,”  was  the  prim  answer. 

But  the  deacon  was  not  to  be  daunted 
at  this  crisis;  he  plunged  valiantly  into 
the  middle  of  things  at  once.  ‘ ‘ I suppose 
you’ve  took  into  consideration  the  matter 
in  hand.  Miss  Gold  ?’’ 

The  widow  creased  her  handkerchief 
between  lier  finger  and  thumb,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  critical  about  the  hemming  of  it ; 
but  she  pretty  soon  said,  softly,  “Yes,  I 
i^an’t  say  but  what  I have  tliought  on’t  a 
good  deal.  I’ve  counselled  some  with  the 
children,  too.” 

“Well,  I hope  you’re  fit  and  pi*epared 
to  acknowledge  the  leadin’s  of  Providence 
to  this  end,  and  air  about  ready  to  be  my 
companion  through  the  valley  of  this 
world  up  to  them  fields  beyond  the  swell- 


in’  flood  stands  dressed  in  livin’  green. 
Amen.” 

The  deacon  forgot  he  was  not  in  a 
prayer-meeting,  and  so  dropped  into  the 
hymn-book,  as  Mr.  Wegg  did  into  secular 
poetry. 

“H’ra,  well,  there’s  a good  deal  to  be 
thought  of  for  and  ag’inst  it  too,”  remark- 
ed Mrs.  Gold,  unwilling  to  give  too  easj" 
an  assent,  and  so  cheapen  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  her  acute  adorer;  but  when  her 
thoughts  were  sternly  sifted  down  they 
appeared  to  be  slight  matters,  and  the  dea- 
con soon  carried  his  point.  He  wasted  no 
time  in  this  transaction:  having  “shook 
hands  on  it,”  as  he  expressed  himself,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme. 

“Well,  Sarepty,  we’re  both  along  in 
years,  and  to  our  time  o’  life  delays  is 
dangerous.  I think  we’d  better  get  mar- 
ried pretty  quick.  I’m  keepin’  that  great 
lazy  Polly  Morse,  and  payin’  out  cash 
right  along;  and  you  no  need  to  fix  up 
any,  you’ve  got  good  clothes  enough ; be- 
sides, what’s  clothes  to  worms  of  the  dust 
sech  as  we  be  ? The  Catechism  says, 

* Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  en- 
joy Him  forever,’  and  if  that's  so — ^and  I 
expect  'tis  so — why,’  tain’t  nothin’  to  be 
concerned  about  what  our  poor  dyin’ 
bodies  is  clothed  in.” 

Mrs.  Grold  did  not  agree  with  him  at  all ; 
she  liked  her  clothes,  as  women  ought  to, 
but  his  preternatui*al  piety  awed  her,  and 
she  said,  meekly  enough,  “Well,  I don’t 
need  no  great  of  gowns.  I sha’n’t  buy  but 
one,  I don’t  believe.” 

A faint  color  stole  to  her  cheek  as  she 
said  it,  for  she  meant  a wedding  dress; 
and  Deacon  Flint  was  acute  enough  to 
perceive  it,  and  to  understand  that  this 
was  a point  he  could  not  carry. 

“ One  gown  ain’t  neither  here  nor  there, 
Sarepty,  but  I aim  to  fix  it  on  your  mind 
that,  as  I said  afore,  delays  is  dangerous. 

I purpose,  with  the  Divine  blessin’,  to  be 
married  this  day  two  weeks.  I suppose 
you’re  agreeable?”  The  widow  was  too 
surprised  to  deny  this  soft  impeachment, 
and  he  went  on:  “Ye  see,  there’s  papers 
to  be  drawed  up:  you’ve  got  independent 
means,  and  so  have  I,  and  it’s  jest  as  well 
to  settle  things  fust  as  last.  Did  Ethan 
Gold  leave  you  a life-int’rest  in  your 
tliiixls,  or  out  an’  out  ?” 

The  widow’s  lip  trembled  : her  dead 
husband  had  been  careful  of  lier,  more 
careful  than  .she  knew,  till  now. 
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‘‘  He  didn’t  will  me  no  thirds  at  all;  he 
left  me  use  an’  privilege  for  my  nateral 
life  of  everything  that  was  his’n,  and  all 
to  go  to  Mind  well  when  I’m  gone.” 

‘ ‘ Do  tell ! He  was  forehanded,  I declare 
for’t !”  exclaimed  the  deacon,  both  pleased 
and  displeased;  for  if  his  wife’s  income 
was  to  be  greater  than  he  supposed,  in 
case  of  her  death  before  his  there  would 
be  no  increase  to  his  actual  possessions. 

‘‘Well,  I always  calc’lated  you  had 
your  thirds,  an’  prob’ly,  knowin’  Ethan 
was  free-handed,  you  had  ’em  out  an’  out. 
This  makes  some  difference  about  what 
papers  I’ll  have  to  have  drawed  up.  Now 
I guess  the  best  way  is  to  have  a agree- 
ment like  this.  I agree  not  to  expect  to 
hev  an’  to  hold  none  of  your  property,  an’ 
you  don’t  none  of  mine;  but  I to  have 
the  use  of  your'n,  and  you  to  have  your 
livin’  out  o’  mine.  You  see,  you  don’t 
have  no  more’n  your  livin’  out  of  your’n 
now ; that’s  all  we  any  of  us  get  in  this 
here  world : ‘ hevin  food  an’  raiment,  let 
us  therewith  be  content,’  as  Scripter  says. 
You  agree  to  this,  don’t  ye  ?” 

Bewildered  with  the  plausible  phrases, 
ballasted  by  a text,  unaware  that  even 
the  devil  can  quote  Scripture  to  serve  his 
turn,  Mrs.  Gold  did  not  see  that  she  was 
putting  herself  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
this  man,  and  meekly  agreed  to  his  ar- 
rangement. If  this  story  were  not  abso- 
lutely true,  I should  scarce  dare  to  invent 
such  a character  as  Deacon  Flint,  but  he 
was  once  a living  man,  and  hesitating  to 
condemn  him  utterly,  being  now  defense- 
less among  the  dead,  we  can  but  hope  for 
him  and  his  like  that  there  are  purifying 
fires  beyond  this  life  where  he  may  be 
melted  and  refined  into  the  image  of  Him 
who  made  him  a man,  and  gave  him  a 
long  life  he^  to  develop  manhood.  Not 
till  after  he  was  gone  did  Mrs.  Gold  begin 
to  think  that  he  had  left  her  to  explain 
his  arrangements  to  Mind  well  and  Sam; 
and  instinctively  she  shrank  from  doing 
so.  Like  many  another  w^eak  woman,  she 
hated  words,  particularly  hard  words ; her 
life  had  flowed  on  in  a gentle  routine,  so 
peacefully  that  she  had  known  but  one 
sorrow,  and  that  was  so  great  that,  with 
the  propensity  we  all  have  to  balance  ac- 
counts with  Providence,  she  thought  her 
trouble  had  been  all  she  could  bear;  but 
there  was  yet  reserved  for  her  that  sharp 
attrition  of  life  which  is  so  different  from 
the  calm  and  awful  force  of  sorrow — so 
much  more  exasperating,  so  much  more 


educating.  Some  instinct  warned  her  to 
avoid  remonstrance  by  concealing  from 
her  children  the  contr^t  she  was  about  to 
make,  and  she  felt,  too,  the  uncertainty  of 
a woman  unaccusicmed  to  business  alx)ut 
her  own  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion; so  she  satisfied  herself  with  telling 
Mindwell  of  the  near  approach  of  her 
marriage. 

“ Oh,  mother!  so  soon!”  was  all  Mind- 
well  said,  though  her  eyes  and  lips  spoke 
far  more  eloquently. 

“ Well,  now  the  thing’s  settled,  I don’t 
know  but  what  it  may  as  well  be  over 
with.  We  ain’t  young  folks,  Mindwell. 
’Tain’t  as  if  we  had  quite  a spell  to  live.” 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  said  it ; a 
certain  misgiving  stole  over  her ; just  then 
it  seemed  a good  thing  that  she  could  not 
live  long. 

Mindwell  forced  back  the  sob  that 
choked  her.  A woman  of  single  heart, 
she  did  not  consider  a second  marriage 
sacred.  For  herself,  she  would  rather 
have  taken  her  children  to  the  town  farm, 
cold  as  corporative  charitj^  is,  than  mar- 
ried another  man  than  Samuel,  even  if  he 
had  been  dead  thirty  years ; and  she  bit- 
terly resented  this  default  of  respect  to 
her  father’s  memory.  But  her  filial  duty 
came  to  the  rescue. 

‘ ‘ Dear  mother,  I can’t  bear  to  think  of 
it.  What  shall  I do  ? what  will  the  chil- 
dren say  ? I did  hope  you  would  take 
time  to  consider.” 

“ It  ain’t  real  dutiful  in  you  to  take  me 
to  do,  Mindwell;  I’m  full  old  to  be  les- 
soned, seems  to  me.  As  for  you  and  the 
children,  I don’t  feel  no  great  distress. 
Love  runs  down,  not  up,  folks  say,  and  I 
don’t  believe  vou’ll  any  of  ve  pine  a long 
spell.” 

This  weak  and  petulant  outburst  dis- 
mayed Mindwell,  who  had  never  seen  her 
mother  otherwise  than  gentle  and  plea- 
sant ; but,  with  the  tact  of  a great  heart,  she 
said  nothing,  only  put  her  arms  about  the 
elder  woman’s  neck  and  kissed  her  over 
and  over.  At  this  Mi*s.  Gold  began  to 
cry,  and  in  soothing  her  distress  Mindwell 
forgot  to  ask  any  further  questions,  but 
set  herself  to  divert  both  their  minds 
from  this  brief  and  bitter  outburst  by 
inquiring  what  preparation  her  mother 
meant  to  make  in  the  fortnight. 

“ I don’t  look  to  no  gi*eat  preparation,” 
sighed  the  widow.  ‘‘  I have  always  had 
good  clothes  enough,  and  there’s  a piece 
of  linen  I wove  before  we  come  here  that 
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11  do  for  all  I want.  I suppose  I had 
ought  to  have  a new  gown  to  be  married 
in.  Whei^  I was  married  to  Ethan,  I had 
a white  dimity  gown  and  a blue  levan- 
tine  petticoat;  and  if  he  didn't  fetch  me  a 
big  bunch  of  sand-violets — they  was  blos- 
somin’ then — for  to  match  my  eyes  and  my 
skirt,  he  said ; but  that’s  past  and  gone,  as 
the  hymn-book  says.  I do  want  to  have 
one  good  gown,  Mindwell ; and  now  I’m  a 
little  along  in  years,  I guess  I’ll  have  a 
dark  one.  T’other  night,  when  we  was 
up  to  Squire  Barnes’s  to  tea,  Miss  Barnes 
was  telling  about  a piece  of  plum-colored 
paduasoy  Mr.  Battle  bought  in  Har’ford 
for  ’Lecty’s  weddin’  gown,  and  she 
wouldn’t  hev  it.  She  said  ’twasn’t  lively 
enough,  and  so  she’s  set  her  mind  on  a 
blue  levantine;  but  I should  think  the 
plum-color  would  become  me  real  well.” 

So  the  plum-colored  silk  was  bought; 
and  arrayed  in  its  simple  folds,  wuth  a 
new  worked  collar  and  a white  satin  bow, 
the  widow  Gold  was  dressed  for  her  sec- 
ond wedding. 

Did  she  think,  as  she  looked  into  her  oval 
mirror  that  morning,  wdiat  a different  vi- 
sion was  this  quiet,  elderly,  sober  woman, 
in  decent  but  not  festal  garments,  from 
the  smiling,  blushing,  blue-eyed  creature, 
in  her  spotless  dimity  gown  opening  over 
a blue  petticoat,  and  clasped  at  the  throat 
with  a bunch  of  still  bluer  violets  ? What 
does  a \voman  think  who  is  married  the 
second  time  ? A man  is  satisfied  that  now 
his  house  will  be  kept  once  more,  his 
clothes  ipended,  his  w^hims  humored,  his 
table  spread  to  his  taste,  and  his  children 
looked  after.  If  it  is  needful,  he  can 
marry  six  wives,  one  after  the  other.  They 
are  a domestic  necessity.  The  Lord  him- 
self says  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for 
the  woman.  Such  a relation  is  not  a mov- 
able feast  to  her;  it  is  once  for  all;  and 
if  circumstance  or  pique  betray  her  into 
this  faithlessness,  what  does  she  think  of 
herself  w-hen  it  becomes  inevitable  ? 

The  widow  Qnld  did  not  tell.  She 
was  paler  when  sheT  turned  from  the  glass 
than  when  she  looked  into  it,  and  she 
trembled  as  she  went  down  stairs  to  sign 
the  papers  before  Parson  Roberts  should 
arrive. 

The  best  parlor  was  opened  to-day. 
The  high-backed  chairs  with  old  brocade 
cushions  that  had  belonged  to  Sam 
Pratt’s  grandmother  were  ranged  along 
the  wall  like  a row  of  stiff  ghosts;  the 


corner  cupboards  were  set  open  to  display 
the  old  china  and  glass  that  filled  them ; 
there  was  a “bow-pot”  of  great  red  peo- 
nies, abundant  and  riotous  with  color 
and  fatness,  set  under  the  chimney  in  the 
well- whited  fire-place ; and  a few  late  roses 
glowed  in  a blue  china  jar  on  the  high 
mantel-piece.  On  a square  table  with  a 
leaf  lay  a legal  paper,  that  Sam  was  read- 
ing, with  his  hands  supporting  his  head, 
as  if  it  was  hard  to  understand  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  deacon,  in  his  Sunday  garments, 
was  looking  at  him  askance ; and  Mind- 
well,  with  the  little  girls,  Ede  and  Sylvia, 
clinging  to  her  gown,  was  staring  out  of 
the  window,  down  the  road — staring  but 
not  seeing,  for  the  splendid  summer  day 
that  lavished  its  bloom  and  verdure  and 
odor  on  these  gaunt  New  England  hills, 
and  hid  their  rude  poverty  with  its  royal 
mantle,  was  all  a dim  blur  to  the  heart- 
wrung  woman. 

“Mother,”  said  Sam  Pratt,  raising  his 
head,  “do  you  know  what’s  the  sum  and 
substance  of  these  here  papers;  and  do 
you  agree  to’t  ?” 

The  widow  glanced  aside  at  Deacon 
Flint,  and  caught  his  ‘‘married  eye,” 
early  as  it  was  to  use  that  ocular  weapon. 

“ Why,  yes,  Sam  well.  I don’  know  but 
what  I do,”  she  said,  slowly  and  rather 
timidly. 

“Well,”  said  Sam,  rising  and  pushing 
the  paper  away,  “if  you  do,  why,  then 
you’re  goin’  right  into’t,  and  it’s  right,  I 
s’pose;  but,  by  Jinks  I I think  it’s  the 
d— ” 

Mind  well’s  touch  on  his  arm  arrested 
the  sentence.  ‘ ‘ There’s  Parson  Roberts, 
Samwell;  you  jest  help  him  out  of  the 
gig,  will  you  ? He’s  quite  lame,  I see.” 

Sam  Pratt  went,  with  the  half-finished 
sentence  on  his  lips.  He  was  glad  his 
wife  had  stopped  him,  on  many  accounts, 
but  he  did  long  to  give  Deacon  Flint  his 
own  opinion  of  that  preliminary  contract. 

He  indulged  himself  for  this  depriva- 
tion after  the  stiff  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly wedding  was  over,  and  the  staid 
couple  had  departed  for  Bassett  in  the 
Deacon's  wagon,  by  freeing  his  mind  to 
his  wife. 

“ Miss  Pratt,  I was  some  riled  to  hev 
you  stop  me  when  I was  a-goin’  to  tell  the 
deacon  what  I thought  about  that  there 
contrack ; but  I don’t  never  stay  riled  with 
you,  marm,  as  you’d  ought  to  know  by 
this  time and  Sam  emphasized  this  state- 
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rnent  witli  a hearty  kiss.  “Besides,  I 
will  own  on  second  thoughts  I was  glad 
you  did  stop  me,  for  it’s  no  use  pinchin’ 
your  fingers  in  a pair  o’  nippers;  but  I do 
say,  now  and  here,  it  was  the  damdest 
piece  o'  swindlin’  I ever  see,  done  under 
a cover  of  law  an’  gospel,  you  may  say, 
for  the  deacon  had  stuck  in  a bit  of  Scrip- 
ter  so’s  to  salt  it  like.  He’s  got  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  I tell  ye,  a long  sight.  I’m 
real  glad  your  father  went  and  fixed  that 
prop'ty  so  she  has  the  use  on’t  only,  for 
she  wouldn’t  have  two  cents  in  two  years’ 
time,  if  she’d  had  it  to  do  with  what  she's 
a mind  to.” 

“I’m  glad  he  did,” said  Mindwell.  “ I 
liave  felt  as  though  mother  would  be 
better  suited  if  she  did  have  it  to  do 
what  she  liked  to  with : but  if  this  was  to 
hapi>en,  why,  it’s  as  good  she  is  provided 
for:  she  can’t  want  for  nothing  now.” 

“ I guess  she’ll  want  for  more’n  money, 
and  mabbe  for  that  too.  The  paper  says 
she’s  to  have  her  livin’ ; now  that's  a wide 
word ; folks  can  live  on  bread  and  water, 
I expect,  and  he  can't  be  holden  for  no 
more  than  he’s  a mind  to  give.” 

“Oh,  Sam,  you  don’t  think  Deacon 
Flint  would  grudge  her  a good  living  ? 
Why,  if  he  is  near,  as  folks  tell  he  is,  he’s 
a professor  of  religion.” 

“I'd  a dumed  sight  ruther  he  was  a 
practicer  on’t,  Miss  Pratt.  Religion’s 
about  the  best  thing  there  is,  and  makin’ 
believe  it  is  about  the  wust.  I b’lieve  in 
Amasy  Flint’s  religion  jest  so  far  forth  as 
I hear  him  talk,  an’  not  a inch  further.  I 
know  he'll  pinch  an’  shave  an’  spare  to 
the  outside  of  a cheese  rind ; and  I haven’t 
no  great  reason  to  think  he’ll  do  lietter  by 
Mother  Gold  than  he  does  by  himself.” 
Mindwell  turned  away,  full  of  foreboding, 
and  Sam,  following  her,  put  his  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  back  to  the  set- 
tle. 

“Don’t  worry,  dear ; she’s  made  her  l)ed, 
and  she's  got  to  lie  on’t;  but  after  all  it's 
the  Lord  who  lets  folks  do  that  way,  so's 
to  show  ’em,  I expect,  that  beds  ain’t  al- 
ways meant  to  sleep  on,  but  sometimes  to 
wake  folks  up.  We're  kind  of  apt  to  lie 
long  an’  get  lazy  on  featliers.  I expect 
tliat's  wliat's  the  matter  with  me.  I'll  get 
my  husks  by-and-by,  I guess.’' 

Mindwell  looked  up  at  him  with  all  her 
heart  in  her  eyes,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  Ik  gave  a shy  laugh:  tludr  deep  love 
for  each  other  was  “a  fountain  shut  up," 
and  so  far  no  angel  had  rolled  away  tlie 


stone  and  given  it  visible  life;  it  was  still 
voiceless  and  sleeping. 

Before  her  wedding  day  was  over  Mrs. 
Flint’s  new  life  began,  for  Polly  Morse 
had  been  sent  off  the  night  before,  being 
the  end  of  an  even  week,  lest  she  might 
charge  ninepence  for  an  extra  day;  so 
her  successor  without  wages  had  to  lay 
aside  her  plum-colored  silk,  put  on  a cali- 
manco  petticoat  and  short  gown,  and  pro- 
ceed to  get  supper,  while  Polly,  leaning 
over  the  half-door  of  the  old  red  house 
which  she  shared  with  the  village  tailor 
ess,  exchanged  pungent  remarks  with  old 
Israel  on  the  topic  of  the  day  in  Bassett. 

“No,  they  didn’t  make  no  weddin’, 
Isr’el ; there  wa'n’t  nobody  asked,  nor  no 
loaf-cake  made  for  her;  he  wouldn’t  hear 
to’t,  noway.  I’d  have  staid  and  fixed  up 
for  her  to-day,  but  he  was  bound  I 
shouldn’t.  As  for  me,  I’m  most  amazin’ 
glad  to  get  hum,  now  I tell  ye.  I'd  a 
sight  ruther  be  in  Simsbury  prison  for  a 
spell,  if  it  wa'n’t  for  the  name  on't." 

“Say,  Polly,  do  you  call  to  mind  what 
I said  thrc^e  weeks  back  about  Miss  Flint 
cornin’  home  ? Oh,  ye  do,  do  ye  ? Well, 

I ain’t  nobody’s  fool,  be  I ? I guess  I can 
see  through  a millstone,  providin’  the 
hole’s  big  enough,  as  well  as  the  next 
man.  I'm  what  ye  may  call  mighty  ob- 
sarvin’,  now.  I can  figger  consider’ble 
well  on  folks,  ef  I can't  on  ’rithmetic,  and 
I know’d  jest  as  well  when  I see  him 
rigged  up  in  his  Sabba’-day  go-to-meetin’s. 
and  his  nose  p’inted  for  Colebrook,  what 
he  was  up  to,  as  though  I heerd  him 
a-askin’  her  to  hev  him.” 

“Well,  I never  did  think  Sarepty  Gold 
would  demean  herself  to  have  him.  She's 
got  means  and  a real  good  home,  and 
Mindwell  sets  a sight  by  her,  and  so  does 
Sam  Pratt;  but  hei’e  she’s  ben  an’  gone 
an’  done  it.  I wouldn't  ha’  thought  it,  not 
if  th’  angel  Gabriel  had  have  told  me  on’t !” 

“Guess  he’s  in  better  business  than 
goin’  round  with  Bassett  gossip,  anyhow: 
but  what  was  you  so  took  back  by  ? 
Loi*dy  I I should  think  you  was  old  enough 
to  git  over  bein’  surpri.sed  at  women-folks ; 
them  and  the  weather  is  two  things  I 
don’t  never  calc'late  on.  You  can’t  no 
more  tell  what  a woman  ’ll  do,  ’specially 
about  marryin’,  than  you  can  tell  which 
way  in  the  road  a ]>ig  ’ll  go;  onless  you 
woi'k  it  back'ard.  same  as  some  folks  tell 
they  drive  a pig,  and  then  ‘tain't  reel  reli- 
able— they  may  go  riglit  ahead  when  you 
don't  a mite  expect  it.'’ 
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That  is  one  thing  about  men,  I allow, 
Isr'el;  you  can  always  tell  which  way 
theyll  go  for  sartain,  and  that  is  after 
their  own  advantage,  an’  nobody  else’s, 
now  an’  forever.” 

“ Amen ! They’d  be  all  fools,  like  me, 
if  tliey  didn’t,”  assented  the  old  man  with 
a dry  chuckle  as  he  drove  oflF  his  empty 
cart.  Yet,  for  all  his  sneers  and  sniffs, 
neither  Polly  nor  the  new  Mrs.  Flint  had 
a truer  friend  than  Israel;  rough  as  he 
was,  satiric  as  a chestnut  burr  that  shows 
all  its  prickles  in  open  defiance,  conscious 
of  a sweet  white  heart  within,  his  words 
only  were  bitter,  his  nature  was  generous, 
kindly,  and  perceptive;  he  had  become 
the  peripatetic  satirist  and  philosopher 
that  he  was  out  of  this  very  nature, 

“ Dowered  with  a scorn  of  scorn,  a love  of  love,’* 

and  free  with  the  freedom  of  independent 
poverty  to  express  pungently  what  he  felt 
poignantly,  being  in  his  own  kind  and 
measure  the  “ salt  of  the  earth”  to  Bassett. 

But  in  spite  of  comment  and  pity,  the 
thing  was  a fixed  fact.  Mrs.  Flint’s  mar- 
ried life  had  begun  under  new  auspices, 
and  it  was  not  a path  of  roses  upon  which 
she  had  entered.  Her  housekeeping  had 
always  been  frugal,  with  the  thrift  that  is 
or  was  characteristic  of  her  race;  but  it 
had  been  abundant  for  the  wants  of  her 
family.  The  viands  she  provided  were 
those  of  the  place  and  period,  simple  and 
primitive  enough ; but  the  great  brick  oven 
was  well  filled  with  liglit  bread  of  wheat 
and  iwe  both;  pies  of  whatever  material 
was  in  season,  whose  flaky  crust  and  well- 
filled  interiors  testified  to  her  knowledge 
of  the  art  : deep  dishes  of  baked  beans, 
jars  of  winter  pears,  pans  of  golden  sweet 
apples,  and  cards  of  yellow  gingerbread, 
with  rows  of  snowy  and  puffy  biscuit. 
Ede  and  Sylvia  knew  very  well  where  to 
find  crisp  cookies  and  fat  nut  cakes,  and 
pie  was  reiterated  three  times  a day  on 
Sam  Pratt’s  table. 

It  wiis  a part  of  her  “pride  of  life”  that 
she  was  a good  housekeeper,  and  Mind- 
well  had  given  her  the  widest  liberty; 
but  now  tlie  tide  had  changed.  She  soon 
found  that  Deacon  Flint's  parsimony  ex- 
tended into  every  detail.  Her  pies  were 
first  assailed : 

‘ * Sai*epty,  don’t  make  them  pies  o’  .your’n 
so  all-fired  rich.  They  ain’t  good  for  the 
stomach;  besides,  they  use  up  all  the  drip- 
pin’s,  and  you  had  ought  to  make  soap 
next  month.  Pie  is  good,  and  I think  it’.s 


savin’  of  meat;  but  it  pompers  up  the 
flesh,  too  good  livin’  does,  and  we  hev  got 
to  give  an  account,  ye  know.  I don’t 
mean  to  have  no  wicked  waste  laid  to  my 
account.” 

So  she  left  out  half  the  shortening  from 
her  crust,  and  felt  ashamed  to  see  the  tough 
substance  this  economy  produced.  Next 
came  the  sugar  question : 

“We  buy  too  much  sweetenin’,  Sarepty. 
There’s  a kag  of  tree  molasses  down  cel- 
lar. I expect  it’s  worked  some,  but  you 
jest  take  an’  bile  it  up,  an’  stir  consider’ble 
saleratus  into ’t,  an’  it  ’ll  do.  I want  to 
get  along  jest  as  reasonable  as  we  can. 
Willful  waste  makes  woful  want,  ye 
know.” 

Yet  in  his  own  way  the  deacon  was 
greedy  enough.  He  had  the  insatiable 
appetite  that  belongs  to  people  of  his  fig- 
ure far  more  often  than  to  the  stout. 

“He’s  a real  racer, ’’said  Uncle  Israel, 
reverting  to  his  own  exi)erience  in  pigs — 
“slab-sided  an’  lank.  I bet  you  could 
count  his  ribs  this  minnit ; and  that's  the 
kind  you  can  feed  till  the  day  after  never, 
and  they  won’t  do  ye  no  credit.  I never 
see  a man  could  punish  vittles  the  way  he 
can;  but  there  ain’t  no  more  fat  to  him 
than  there  is  to  a hen’s  forehead.” 

Mrs.  Flint  was  not  “hungry  nor  hank- 
ering,” as  she  expressed  it,  but  a reason- 
able eater  of  plain  food ; but  the  deacon’s 
mode  of  procedure  was  peculiar. 

“Say,  Sarepty,  don’t  bile  but  a small 
piece  o’  pork  with  that  cabbage  to-day. 
I’ve  got  a pain  to  my  head,  an’  I don’t  feel 
no  appetite,  an’  cold  pork  gets  eat  up  for 
supper  when  there  ain’t  no  need  on’t.” 

Obeying  instructions,  the  small  piece  of 
fat  pork  would  be  cooked,  and,  once  at 
the  table,  transferred  bodily  to  the  dea- 
con’s i>late.  “Seems  as  thougli  my  appe- 
tite had  reelly  come  back.  I guess  ’twas 
a hungry  headache.”  And  the  tired  wo- 
man had  to  make  her  dinner  from  cab- 
bage and  potatoes,  seasoned  with  the  salt 
and  greasy  water  in  which  they  ha<l  been 
cooked. 

There  were  no  amusements  for  her  out 
of  the  bouse.  The  younger  people  had 
their  l)errying  frolics,  sleigh-rides,  kitchen 
dances,  nuttings,  and  the  like,  and  their 
elders  their  h askings,  apple  bees,  and  sew- 
ing societies,  but  against  all  these  the  dea- 
con set  his  hard  face. 

“ It's  je.st  as  good  to  do  your  own  extry 
chores  yourstdf  as  to  a.sk  folks  to  come 
an’  help.  That  costs  more'n  it  comes  to. 
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You’ve  got  to  feed  ’em,  and  like  enough 
keep  a big  fire  up  in  the  spare  room.  I’d 
ruther  be  diligent  in  business,  as  Scripter 
says,  than  depend  on  neighbors.” 

The  sewing  society  too  was  denied  to 
poor  Mrs.  Flint,  because  they  had  to  have 
tea  got  for  them.  Prayer-meetings  he 
could  not  deny  her,  for  they  cost  nothing, 
and  officially  he  attended  them.  Meet- 
ing on  Sunday  was  another  outlet,  when 
she  could  see  friendly  faces,  receive  kind 
greetings,  and  read  in  many  eyes  a sym- 
pathy and  pity  that  at  once  pleased  and 
exasperated  her. 

Another  woman  in  her  place  might 
have  had  spirit  or  guile  enough  to  have 
resisted  the  pressure  under  which  she  only 
quailed  and  submitted.  She  was  one  of 
those  feeble  souls  to  whom  a hard  word  is 
like  a blow,  and  who  will  bear  anything 
and  everything  rather  than  be  found  fault 
with,  and  who  necessarily  become  drudges 
and  slaves  to  those  with  whom  they  live, 
and  are  despised  and  ill-treated  simply  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  resentment. 
There  are  some  persons  who  stand  in  this 
position  not  so  much  from  want  of  strength 
as  from  abounding  and  eager  affection  for 
those  whom  they  serve,  and  their  suffer- 
ing, when  they  discover  how  vain  has 
l)een  their  labor  and  self-sacrifice,  is  known 
only  to  Him  who  was 

“ At  once  denied,  betrayed,  and  fled 
By  those  who  shared  His  daily  bread.'' 

But  Mrs.  Flint  had  no  affection  for  her 
husband ; she  married  him  because  it  seem- 
ed a good  thing  to  do,  and  obeyed  him  be- 
cause he  was  her  husband,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days.  So  she  toiled  on  dumb- 
ly from  day  to  day,  half  fed,  overworked, 
desperately  lonely,  but  still  uncomplain- 
ing, for  her  constitution  was  naturally 
strong,  and  nerves  were  unrecognized  then. 

Her  only  comfort  was  the  rare  visits  of 
her  children.  Mind  well  found  it  hard  to 
leave  home,  but  suspicious  of  her  mo- 
ther’s comfort,  she  made  every  effort  to 
see  her  as  often  as  possible,  and  always 
to  carry  her  some  little  present — a dozen 
fresh  eggs,  which  the  poor  woman  boiled 
privately,  and  ate  between  her  scanty 
meals,  a few  i)eaches,  or  a little  loaf  of 
cake— small  gifts,  mei’ely  to  demon.strate 
her  feeling.  She  did  not  know  what  good 
purpose  they  served,  for  Mi's.  Flint  did  not 
tell  her  daughter  what  she  endured.  She 
remembered  too  well  how  Mindwell  had 
begged  her  to  delay  and  consider  her  mar- 


riage, and  she  would  not  own  to  her  now 
that  she  had  made  any  mistake,  for  Mrs. 
Flint  had  as  much  human  nature  in  her 
composition  as  the  rest  of  us;  and  who 
does  like  to  hear  even  their  dearest  friend 
say,  ‘‘  I told  you  so”  ? 

Matters  went  on  in  tliis  way  for  five 
years,  every  day  being  a little  more  weary 
and  di'eary  than  the  preceding.  The  plum- 
colored  paduasoy  still  did  duty  as  the  Sun- 
day gown,  for  none  of  her  own  money  ever 
passed  into  Mrs.  Flint  s hands.  By  this 
time  she  understood  fully  what  her  ante- 
nuptial contract  meant.  She  had  her  liv- 
ing, and  no  more.  People  could  live  with- 
out finery,  even  without  warmth ; a stuff 
gown  of  coarse  linsey-woolsey  for  winter 
wear  replaced  the  soft  merinoes  she  had 
always  bought  for  that  purpose,  and  home- 
spun  linen  check  was  serviceable  in  sum- 
mer, though  it  kept  her  busy  at  flax-wheel 
and  loom  many  an  hour.  She  had  out- 
lived the  early  forbearances  of  her  married 
life,  and  learned  to  ask,  to  beg,  to  persist 
in  entreating  for  what  she  absolutely 
needed,  for  only  in  this  way  could  she  get 
her  ‘‘living.”  Her  only  vivid  pleasure 
w^as  in  occasional  visits  from  Ekie  and  Syl- 
via— lovely  little  creatures  in  whom  their 
mother’s  beauty  of  character  and  their  fa- 
ther’s cheery,  genial  nature  seemed  to  com- 
bine, and  with  so  much  of  Mindwell’s  del- 
icate loveliness,  her  sweet  dark  eyes  con- 
trasted with  the  fair  hair  of  their  father’s 
family,  that  to  grandmotherly  eyes  they 
seemekl  perfectly  beautiful . For  them  the 
poor  woman  schemed,  and  toiled,  and  grew 
secretive.  She  hid  a comb  of  honey  some- 
times, when  the  deacon’s  back  was  turned, 
and  kept  it  for  Sylvia,  who  loved  honey 
like  a real  bee-bird ; she  stored  up  red  pear- 
mains  in  the  parlor  closet  for  EJde;  and 
when  Sam  Pratt  went  into  Hartford  with 
a load  of  wool,  and  brought  the  children 
as  far  as  Bassett  to  stay  at  Deacon  Flint’s 
overnight,  the  poor  w^oman  would  make 
for  them  gingerbread  such  as  they  remem- 
bered, and  savory  cookies  that  they  loved, 
though  she  encountered  hard  looks  and 
hard  words  too  for  wasting  her  husband’s 
substance  on  another  man’s  children. 

Ede,  who  had  a ready  memory  and  a 
fluent  tongue,  was  the  first  to  report  to 
Mindwell  these  comments  of  “Grandsir 
Flint,”  as  they  were  taught  to  call  him. 

“Oh,  mother,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  do 
think  graudsir  is  real  mean  I” 

“Edy,  Edy,  you  mustn’t  talk  so  about 
your  elders  and  betters.” 
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I can’t  help  it/’  chattered  on  the  irre- 
pressible child.  “What  did  he  want  to 
come  into  the  kitchen  for  when  granny 
was  giving  us  supper,  and  scold  because 
she  made  cookies  for  us  ? Granny  ’most 
cried,  and  he  kept  tellin’  how  he’d  said  be- 
fore she  shouldn’t  do  it,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  it.” 

“Don’t  talk  about  it,  Edy,”  said  her 
mother,  full  of  grief  and  indignation. 

“Mother,  it’s  true.  I heard  him  too,” 
interposed  Sylvia,  who  thought  Ede’s 
word  was  doubted,  for  the  voluble  and 
outspoken  child  was  a little  apt  to  embel- 
lish her  reports. 

“ Well,  Sylvy  dear,  it  isn’t  best  to  talk 
about  a good  many  things  that  are  true.” 

But  for  all  that,  Mindwell  did  discuss 
the  matter  with  Sam  before  she  slept,  in 
that  “grand  committee  of  two”  which  is 
the  strength  and  comfort  of  a happy  mar- 
liage. 

“What  ever  can  we  do  about  it,  Sam  ?” 
she  said,  with  tears  in  her  voice.  “I 
can’t  bear  to  keep  the  children  to  home — 
mother  sets  by  ’em  like  her  life — but  if 
they're  going  to  make  trouble  between  her 
and  Deacon  Flint,  don’t  you  think  I had 
ought  to  prevent  their  going  there  /’ 

“Well,  it  does  seem  hard  on  mother 
every  way,  but  I guess  I can  fix  it.  You 
know  we  had  a heap  of  wheat  off  that  east 
lot  last  year,  and  I’ve  sent  it  to  mill  to  be 
ground  up  for  us.  I guess  I’ll  take  and 
send  a barrel  on’t  over  to  mother  for  a 
present.  The  deacon  won’t  mistrust  noth- 
ing, nor  he  can’t  say  nothing  about  her 
usin’  on't  for  the  children.” 

“ That's  the  very  thing,”  said  Mindwell. 
And  so  it  was,  for  that  small  trouble ; yet 
that  was  only  a drop  in  the  bucket,  .^t- 
er  a few  yeai's  of  real  privation,  and  a 
worse  hunger  of  spiint,  Mrs.  Flint's  health 
began  to  fail.  She  grew  nervous  and  ir- 
ritable, and  the  deacon  browbeat  her  more 
than  ever.  Her  temper  had  long  since 
failed  under  the  hourly  exasperation  of 
her  husband's  TOuijmnionship,  and  she  had 
become  as  cross,  as  peevish,  and  as  exas- 
perating herself  as  a feeble  nature  can  be- 
come under  such  a pressure. 

“I  never  see  nobody  so  changed  as 
Miss  Flint  is,”  confided  Aunt  Polly  to  old 
Israel.  “I’ve  always  heerd  tell  that 
'flictions  was  sent  for  folks’s  good,  but 
her’n  don’t  seem  to  work  that  way  a mite.” 

“Well,  Polly,  I expect  there's  a reel 
vital  differ’nce  in  ’fiictions,  jest  as  there  is 
in  folks.  She  picked  her’n  up,  as  you  may 


say,  when  she  married  him ; ’twan’t  reelly 
the  Lord’s  sendin’ ; she  no  need  to  ha’  mar- 
ried him  if  she  hadn’t  ben  a min’  to.” 

“ I sorter  thought  the  Lord  sent  every- 
thing ’t  happened  to  folks.  ” 

“Well,  in  a manner  mabbe  He  doos, 
but  don’t  ye  rek’lect  what  David  said, 
how’t  he’d  ruther  fall  inter  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  than  inter  men’s?  I expect 
we’re  to  blame  for  willful  sins,  ain’t  we  ? 
And  I guess  we  fetch  ’fiictions  on  our- 
selves sometimes.” 

‘ ‘ I don’t  see  how  you  make  them  idees 
jibe  with  ’lection  and  fore-ordination,” 
rejoined  Aunt  Polly,  who  was  a zealous 
theologian,  and  believed  the  Say  brook 
Platform  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism  to 
be  merely  a skillful  abridgment  and  con- 
densation of  Scripture. 

“I  don’  know  as  I’m  called  to,  Polly. 

I don’t  believe  the  Lord’s  ways  is  jest 
like  a primer,  for  everybody  to  lam 
right  off.  I shouldn't  have  no  great 
respect  for  a Ruler  an’  Governor,  as 
the  Confession  sez,  that  wa’n’t  no  big- 
ger’n  I was.  Land!  ef  I was  to  set  sail 
on  them  seas  o’  divinity,  I should  be 
snooped  up  in  the  fust  gale,  an’  drownded 
right  off.  I b’lieve  He  is  good,  and  doos 
right  anyhow,  Ef  I can’t  see  the  way 
on’t,  why,  it’s  ’cause  my  spiritooal  eyes 
ain’t  big  enough.  I can’t  see  into  some 
littler  things  than  Him,  and  I don’t  hold 
to  takin’  up  the  sea  in  a pint  cup ; ’twon’t 
carry  it  nohow.”  With  which  aphorism 
old  Israel  travelled  off  with  his  baiTow, 
leaving  Polly  amazed  and  shocked,  but 
perhaps  a little  wiser  after  all. 

Just  about  this  time  a cousin  of  Deacon 
Flint’s  died  “over  in  York  State,”  as  he 
said,  and  left  him  guardian  of  her  only 
daughter,  a girl  of  eighteen.  A couple  of 
thousand  dollars  was  all  the  property  that 
the  widow  Eldridge  had  to  give  lier  child, 
for  they  had  both  worked  hal'd  for  their 
living  after  the  husband  and  fatlier  left 
them,  and  this  money  was  the  price  of  the 
farm  which  had  been  sold  at  his  death. 

It  was  something  to  get  so  much  cash  into 
his  own  hands,  and  tlie  deacon  according- 
ly wrote  at  once  to  Mabel,  and  otVered  her 
a homo  in  his  house,  intimating  that  the 
interest  of  her  money  not  being  enough 
to  board  and  clothe  her,  he  would,  out  of 
family  affection,  supply  these  necessities 
for  that  inadequate  sum,  if  she  was  will- 
ing to  help  a little  about  the  house.  Ma- 
bel was  friendless  enough  to  grasp  eager- 
ly this  hope  of  a home,  and  very  soon  the 
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stage  stopped  at  Deaeon  Flint’s  door,  and 
a new  inmate  entered  his  house. 

Mabel  Eldridge  was  a capable,  spirited, 
handsome  girl,  and  before  she  had  been  a 
week  in  the  Flint  family  understood  her 
position,  and  resolved  only  to  endure  it 
till  something  better  could  be  found.  In 
her  heart  she  pitied  Aunt  Flint,  as  she 
called  her,  as  much  as  she  detested  the 
deacon,  and  her  fresh  girlish  heart  fairly 
ached  with  compassion  and  indignation 
over  the  poor  woman.  But  she  was  a 
great  comfort  and  help  while  she  staid, 
and  though  she  made  that  stay  as  short  as 
possible,  and  utterly  refused  to  give  up  her 
savings-bank  book  to  the  deacon,  who  was 
unable  legally  to  claim  it,  since  her  mother 
left  no  will,  having  only  asked  him,  in  a 
letter  written  just  before  her  death,  to  act 
as  Mabel’s  guardian.  Her  three  months’ 
sojourn  in  the  house  made  her  thoroughly 
aware  of  Deacon  Flint’s  character  and  his 
wife’s  sufferings.  She  could  not  blame 
Mrs.  Flint  that  she  snapped  back  at  the 
deacon’s  snarls,  or  complained  long  and 
bitterly  of  her  wants  and  distresses. 

“You  don’t  know  nothing  what  it  is, 
Mabel,”  she  said  one  day,  sobbing  bitter- 
ly. “I’m  put  upon  so  hard.  I want  for 
clothes,  and  for  vittles,  and  for  some  time 
to  rest,  so's’t  I don't  know  but  what  ’twill 
clean  kill  me ; and  if  ’twa’n’t  for  the  chil- 
dern,  I’d  wish  to  die ; but  I do  cleave  to 
them  amazingly.” 

Indignant  tears  filled  Mab’s  eyes.  “I 
don't  know  how  you  bear  it,  aunty,”  she 
said,  putting  her  arms  about  the  old  lady’s 
neck.  “Can’t  you  get  away  from  him 
anyhow?” 

“I  could,  but  I suppose  I hadn’t  ought 
to.  There’s  a house  on  my  farm  that  ain’t 
goin’  to  be  in  use  come  next  April.  Hiram 
Smith,  him  that’s  rented  it  along  back, 
wants  some  repairin’  done  on’t,  and  Mr. 
Flint  won't  hear  to't,  so  Hi  he’s  been  and 
gone  and  bought  a piece  of  ground  acrost 
the  road,  an’  put  up  a buildin’  for  himself. 
He’s  got  a long  lease  of  the  land,  but  he 
don’t  want  the  house  no  more,  and  he 
won't  pay  for't.  I s'pose  I might  move 
over  there  for  a spell,  and  have  some 
peace;  there/s  enough  old  furnitoor  there 
that  was  father's ; but  then,  agin,  I do 
suppose  I haven't  no  right  to  h^ave  my 
husband.” 

“Haven't  you  got  any  right  to  save 
your  life  ?”  indignantly  asked  Mabel. 

“ It  ha’n’t  come  to  that,  not  quite,”  said 
Mrs.  Flint,  sadly. 


But  before  April  she  began  to  think  it 
was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  stay  any 
longer  with  the  man.  Mabel  had  left  her 
some  months  before,  and  gone  into  the 
family  of  Sam  Pratt's  mother,  in  Cole- 
brook,  promising  her  aunt  that  if  ever  the 
time  came  when  she  needed  her  in  anoth- 
er home,  she  would  come  and  take  care  of 
her. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February  Mrs. 
Flint  was  seized  with  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  and  was  very  ill  indeed.  A fear 
of  public  opinion  made  Deacon  Flint  send 
for  the  doctor,  but  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  let  a nurse  enter  the  house,  or  even 
to  send  for  Mindwell  Pratt.  He  was  able 
to  do  for  his  wife,  he  said,  and  nobody 
could  interfere. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the 
communication  between  Bassett  and  Cole- 
brook  was  not  frequent  in  the  best  wea- 
ther, neither  place  being  dependent  on 
the  other  for  supplies ; and  now  the  roads 
were  blocked  with  heavy  drifts,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  both  places  had  hiber- 
nated, as  New-Englauders  must  in  winter. 

It  was  a matter  of  congratulation  with 
Deacon  Flint  that  he  had  no  out-door 
work  to  do  just  now,  and  so  was  spared 
the  expense  of  a woman  to  care  for  his 
wife ; he  could  do  it,  too,  more  economic- 
ally than  a nurse ; it  did  not  matter  to  him 
that  the  gruel  was  lumpy,  or  burned,  or 
served  without  flavoring;  sick  folks,  par- 
ticularly with  serious  sickness,  ought  not 
to  pamper  the  flesh — their  souls  were  the 
things  to  he  considered ; he  did  not  want 
to  have  Sarepta  die,  for  she  had  an  in- 
come that  helped  him  much,  but  he  did 
not  want  her  to  be  a “bill  of  expense,”  as 
he  phrased  it,  so  while  he  read  the  Bible  to 
her  twice  a day,  and  prayed  to,  or  rather 
at,  her  by  the  hour,  he  fed  her  on  sloppy 
gruel  and  hard  bread,  sage  tea  and  cold 
toast  without  butter,  and  just  kept  life 
flickering  within  her  till  she  could  get 
about  and  help  herself  unknown  to  him  to 
draughts  of  fi*esh  milk,  and  now  and  then 
a raw  egg. 

But  she  did  not  get  well ; she  was  fee- 
ble and  wa.sted  a long  time;  the  village 
doctor,  knowing  what  Deacon  Flint  was, 
and  iilled  with  pity  for  his  wife,  called 
often,  carefully  .stating  that  his  visits  were 
those  of  a friend,  but  urging  also  that 
Mrs.  Flint  should  have  a generous  diet, 
and  a glass  of  wine  daily,  to  restore  her 
strength.  The  deacon  heard  him  through 
in  silence,  and  when  he  left  began  to  growl. 
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‘ ‘ Well,  fools  a’n’t  all  dead  yet.  Wine ! 
I guess  not;  a good  drink  o’  tliorougli- 
wort  tea’s  wuth  all  the  wine  in  creation. 
‘Wine’s  a mocker,  an’  strong  drink  is 
ragin’.  Doctor  Grant  don’t  read  his  Bible 
as  he’d  ought  to.  ” 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  in  the  Bible  aginst 
beef  tea,  I guess,”  feebly  piped  his  wife. 
“ I do  feel  as  though  that  would  fetch  me 
up ; can’t  you  get  a piece  o’  meat  down  to 
the  slaughter,  deacon?” 

“I  don’t  see  no  need  on’t,  Sarepty; 
you’re  doin’  reasonable  well ; meat  is  reel 
costly,  an’  pomperin’  the  flesh  is  sinful. 
I’ll  git  another  cod-fish  next  time  I go  to 
the  store ; that’s  nourishin’.  I don’t  hold 
to  Grant's  idees  entire;  besides,  ’twa’n’t 
nothin’  what  he  said  ; he  come  as  a 
friend.” 

The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears;  in- 
dignation gave  her  momentary  strength ; 
she  did  not  hear  the  shed  door  open  be- 
hind her,  but  she  rose  in  her  chair  like  a 
spectre,  and  looked  at  him  with  burning 
eyes. 

“ Amasy  Flint,  I b’lieve  you’d  a sight 
rather  I’d  die  than  live ; I hain’t  had  de- 
cent vittles  since  I was  took  sick,  nor  no 
care  whatever.  You’re  a loud  pray-er  an’ 
reader,  but  if  ’twa’n’t  for  the  name  of  it  I 
b’lieve  you’d  kill  me  with  the  axe  instead 
of  starvation.  I’ve  a good  mind  to  send 
for  Squire  Battle  and  swear  the  peace 
against  ye.” 

Deacon  Flint  at  this  moment  saw  a 
shocked  face  behind  his  wife’s  chair  ; it 
was  Polly  Morse.  His  acuteness  came  to 
the  rescue.  “ She’s  a leetle  out,”  he  said, 
nodd ing  to  the  unexpected  guest.  ‘ ‘ Come 
right  along,  Polly.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  weak  woman 
to  bear.  She  fell  back  and  fainted.  Her 
indignation  had  overborne  her  weakness 
for  a moment,  but  exhausted  it  also.  And 
when  she  awoke  to  life,  Polly  was  rub- 
bing her  and  crying  over  her,  but  her  hus- 
band had  gone.  Those  tears  of  sympathy 
were  more  than  she  coiild  endure  silently. 
She  put  her  arms  round  Polly’s  neck,  and 
sobbing  like  a child,  poured  out  the  long 
list  of  her  sorrows  into  that  faithful  ear. 

“Bless  your  dear  soul!”  said  Polly, 
wiping  her  eyes,  “you  can’t  tell  me  noth- 
ing new  about  him.  Didn’t  I summer  an’ 
winter  him,  so  to  speak,  afore  you  come 
here  ? Don’t  I know  what  killed  the  fust 
woman  ? ’Twa’n’t  no  fever,  ef  they  did 
call  it  so;  ’twas  livin’  with  him — want  o’ 
food  an’  fire  an’  lovin’-kindness.  Don’t 


tell  me.  I pitied  ye  afore  ye  was  mar- 
ried, an’  I hain’t  stopped  yit.” 

But  Polly’s  words  were  not  words  only, 
from  that  day  on  Many  a cup  of  broth, 
vial  of  currant  wine,  or  bit  of  hot  stew'ed 
chicken  found  its  way  surreptitiously  to 
Mrs.  Flint,  and  her  strength  of  mind  and 
body  returned  fast,  with  this  sympathy  for 
one  and  food  for  the  other.  She  made  up 
her  mind  at  last  that  she  would  leave  her 
husband,  at  least  for  a time,  and  in  her 
own  house  endeavor  to  find  the  peace  and 
rest  necessary  to  her  entire  recovery.  If 
she  could  have  seen  Mindwell  and  Sam, 
and  taken  counsel  with  them,  her  course 
might  have  been  different,  but  the  roads 
were  now  well-nigh  impassable  from  deep 
mud,  and  she  could  not  get  to  Colebrook, 
and  in  sheer  desperation  she  resolved  to 
leave  her  present  home  as  soon  as  Hiram 
Smith  moved  from  the  farm-house.  For- 
tunately for  her,  the  deacon  had  to  attend 
town-meeting,  three  miles  off,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  and,  with  Polly  and 
Israel  to  help  her,  Mrs.  Flint  was  estab- 
lished in  the  other  house  before  he  i*e- 
tumed  and  found  her  flown.  His  wrath 
was  great  but  still ; he  said  and  did  noth- 
ing, never  went  near  her,  and,  for  very 
shame’s  sake,  did  not  speak  of  her — for 
what  could  he  say? 

Perhaps  in  that  solitary  house,  whose 
silence  was  like  balm  to  her  weary  and 
fevered  soul,  she  might  have  starved  but 
for  the  mercy  of  her  neighbors.  Polly 
Morse  had  a tongue  of  swiftness,  and  it 
never  wagged  faster  than  in  Mrs.  Flint’s 
behalf.  Dr.  Grant  sent  half  a barrel  of 
flour  to  that  destitute  dwelling,  and  Israel 
a bushel  of  apples.  Polly,  out  of  her  pov- 
erty, shared  her  kit  of  pork  with  the  poor 
woman,  and  Hiram  Smith  brought  in  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  and  a bag  of  meal, 
which  he  duly  charged  against  her  ac- 
count with  the  farm.  But  there  were 
many  who  dared  not  help  her,  for  the  dea- 
con held  notes  and  mortgages  on  many  a 
house  and  of  many  a man  in  Bassett  who 
could  not  afford  to  offend  him.  And  old 
Parson  Roberts  was  just  then  shut  up  with 
an  attack  of  low  fever,  so  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  matter.  However,  the  dea- 
con was  not  long  to  be  left  nursing  his 
wrath.  Food  and  fire  are  not  enough  for 
life  sometimes.  The  old  house  was  leaky, 
damp,  comfortless,  and  in  a few  weeks 
Mrs.  Flint  was  taken  again  with  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  Polly  Morse  found  her 
in  her  bed,  imable  to  speak  loud,  her  fire 
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gone  out,  and  the  rain  dripping  down  in 
the  corner  of  her  bedroom.  Polly  had 
come  to  tell  her  that  Israel  was  going  to 
Colebrook  to  buy  a pig,  and  would  take 
any  message.  She  did  not  tell  her,  but, 
stepping  to  the  door,  called  to  him  across 
the  yard  to  tell  Sam  Pratt  he  must  come 
over  to  Bassett  directly.  This  done,  she 
hunted  about  for  something  to  make  a 
fire,  and  then  looked  for  the  tea ; but  there 
was  none.  Nothing  like  food  remained 
but  a half -loaf  of  bread  and  some  cold  po- 
tatoes, so  she  had  to  break  the  bread  up  in 
some  hot  water,  and  feed  the  exhausted 
woman  slowly,  while  she  chafed  her  icy 
feet,  and  covered  her  closely  with  her  own 
shawl.  The  next  day  Sam  and  Mindwell 
came  over,  shocked  and  indignant,  their 
wagon  loaded  with  provisions,  and  the  old 
house  was  soon  filled  with  odors  of  beef 
broth,  milk  porridge,  fragrant  tea  and 
toast,  and  the  sharp  crackle  of  a great  fire 
in  two  rooms,  while,  best  of  all,  tender 
hands  fed  and  soothed  the  poor  woman, 
and  soft  filial  kisses  comforted  her  starved 
soul. 

Mindwell  could  not  stay — there  was  a 
little  baby  at  home — but  Sam  would  be 
left  behind  while  old  Israel  drove  her  back 
to  Colebrook,  and  fetched  Mabel  Eldridge 
to  take  her  place. 

Mab  burst  into  a passion  of  tears  when 
she  entered  the  kitchen. 

‘ ‘ I knew  it !”  she  sobbed ; “ I knew  that 
old  wretch  would  kill  her !'’  And  i\,  was 
long  before  Sam  could  calm  her  anger 
and  grief,  and  bring  her  in  to  the  invalid. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
however,  Mab’s  faithful  nursing,  and 
Sam’s  care  and  providing,  brought  back 
life  and  some  strength  to  the  perishing 
woman.  And  meanwhile  Polly’s  tongue 
had  wagged  well ; it  fiew  all  over  Bassett 
that  Deacon  Flint’s  wife  had  left  him, 
and  almost  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 

To-day  such  a rumor  would  have  had 
some  direct  effect  on  its  object,  but  then 
to  find  fault  with  authorities  was  little 
less  than  a sin,  and  for  a wife  to  leave  her 
husband,  a fearful  scandal.  In  spite  of 
the  facts  and  all  their  witnesses,  the  sen- 
timent of  Bassett  went  with  the  deacon. 
Conjugal  subjection  was  the  fashion,  or 
rather  the  principle  and  custom,  of  the 
day,  and  was  to  be  upheld  in  spite  of 
facts.  However,  Parson  Roberts  by  this 
time  had  heard  of  the  matter,  and  called 
Deacon  Flint  to  account,  thinking  it  to 
be  liis  duty. 
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“This  is  the  hull  sum  and  substance 
on’t,  parson,”  explained  the  deacon: 
“Miss  Flint  is  a miser’ble,  hystericky  fe- 
male, a dreadful  weak  vessel,  and  noways 
inclined  to  f oiler  Scripter  in  the  marriage 
relation.  I’ve  gin  her  the  same  livin’  I 
had  myself.  I hain’t  denied  her  food  an’ 
raiment,  wherewith  she  had  ought  to  be 
content,  as  the  ’Postle  Poll  says;  but  she 
is  real  pernickity,  and  given  to  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  about  her  eatin’,  and  I feel  it 
to  be  my  dooty  to  be  a faithful  stooard  of 
my  substance,  and  not  pomper  up  our 
poor  perishin’  bodies,  while  there  is  forty 
million  more  or  less  o’  heathen  creturs 
lyin’  in  wickedness  in  foreign  parts.  Ye 
know,  parson,  I hain’t  never  stented  ray 
contributions  to  them  things;  I’ve  ben 
constant  to  means  of  -grace  alius,  and  I 
may  say  a pillar — ^mabbe  a small  and 
creaky  one,  but  still  a pillar — in  the  tem- 
ple, sech  as  ’tis.  I don’  know  as  I had 
ought  to  be  disturbed  by  this  strife  of 
tongues.” 

Parson  Roberts  was  a little  confound- 
ed. He  himself  loved  a bit  of  good  eat- 
ing— a cantle  of  chicken  pie,  a tender  roast 
pig,  a young  chicken  broiled  on  hickory 
coals,  or  a succulent  shad  from  the  Con- 
necticut, washed  down  with  sparkling 
cider  or  foaming  flip — and  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  mild  weakness  gave  undue 
exaltation  to  Deacon  Flint’s  boasted  ascet- 
icism. The  parson  was  too  honestly  hum- 
ble to  see  that  Deacon  Flint  loved  money 
with  a greed  far  surpassing  that  of  any 
epicure;  that  his  own  fault  was  but  a fail- 
ing, while  the  other  was  a passion.  Be- 
sides, he  considered  that  Mrs.  Flint  had 
made  light  of  the  sacred  ordinance  of 
marriage,  and  set  an  awful  example  to 
the  wives  of  the  parish ; so  he  went  away 
from  this  interview  convinced  that  the 
deacon  was  a stern  saint,  and  his  wife  a 
weak  sinner. 

Next  day,  however,  the  deacon  himself 
was  surprised  by  another  visit.  Pale  and 
worn,  clinging  tight  to  Sam  Pratt’s  arm, 
and  followed  by  Mabel  carrying  a cush- 
ion, his  wife  entered  the  kitchen,  where 
he  sat  devouring  salt  pork  and  potatoes 
with  the  zest  of  a dog  who  gnaws  his  bone 
unmolested. 

“I  come  back,  Amasy,  to  see  if  we 
couldn’t  agree  to  get  along  together  agin,  ” 
she  said,  weakly  and  meekly.  “I  hear 
there’s  ben  consider’ble  talk  about  my 
leavin’  on  ye,  and  I don’t  want  to  cast  no 
reflections.  I was  tired  all  out,  an’  I 
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Ami  with  this  he  adraiiced  upon  her. 
But  Bam  Pratt,  lifting  the  old  lady  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  away,  and  gently  shoved 
Mal>el,  glowing  with  rage,  tefore  thenv  till 
they  reached  the  wagon.  Then  he  hiiU' 


Bam  and  Mindwell  would  provide  for  her 
oilier  wants ; and  making  the  best  of  a bad 
bargain,  the  poor  woman  retire<l  to  the  old 
house,  wliich  Bam  hml  repaii*ed  so  that 
must  of  it  wiis  habitable  ; ami  Mal>el,  who 


Yut'  ain’t  a >WiL,  rAftSiiS  ROUilRTS. 


self  went  back  and  tried  to  make  ienns 
with  the  dejicou.  At  last,  moved  by  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  Bam argument,  that 
it  would  put  liim  ill  a bad  light  before 
people  if  he  refu.sed  to  do  anything  for  Ins 
wife,  he  did  agrei*  U*  let  tier  have  half  of 
his  share  of  the  produce  from  her  farm,  if 


had  agreed  to  leach  the  district  school  the 
next  year,  ttx>k  up  lier  abode  with  her. 

Now  the  deacon  had  a clear  field,  ami 
a]>pcaved  in  the  arena  of  Bassett  in  the 
chamcter  of  an  injured  and  forsaken  hus- 
band. His  prayei‘s  at  meet  iug  Were  long- 
er and  more  elo(iueiit  than  ever,  and  the 
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church,  symx>athiziDg  with  his  sorrows — 
the  male  members  especially  deprecating 
Mrs.  Flint's  example,  l^t  it  should  some 
time  be  folloAved  by  their  own  wives — 
unanimously  agreed  to  withdraw  their  fel- 
lowship from  Mrs.  Flint:  a proceeding  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree,  like  the  anathema 
of  the  papacy.  The  poor  old  woman  quiv- 
ered under  the  blow,  imparted  to  her  by 
Parson  Roberts,  a\vful  in  the  dignity  of 
his  office  and  a new  wig.  But  the  parson 
was  human,  and  the  meek  grief  of  the 
woman,  set  off  by  Mab's  blazing  indigna- 
tion, worked  upon  his  honest  soul,  and 
caused  him  to  doubt  a little  the  church's 
wisdom.  Mab  had  followed  him  across 
the  door-yard  to  the  gate  in  order  to  “free 
her  mind.” 

“ I want  to  know  what  you  wanted  that 
poor  woman  to  do,  Parson  Roberts.  She 
was  dyin’  by  inches  for  waht  of  vittles  fit 
to  eat,  and  the  care  most  folks  would  give 
a sick  ox.  Do  you  think,  now,  honest, 
she'd  ought  to  have  staid  with  that  old 
wretch  ?” 

“Speak  not  evil  of  dignities,  young 
woman.  Amasy  Flint  is  a deacon  of  Bas- 
sett church ; it  does  not  become  you  so  to 
revile  him.” 

This  glittering  generality  did  not  daunt 
Mab  a moment. 

“I  don't  care  if  he  was  deacon  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,  or  minister  either:  if  he 
was  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  acted  the  way 
he  did  act,  I shouldn't  have  no  faith  in  his 
piety,  nor  no  patience  with  his  prayers.” 

Parson  Roberts  glared  at  her  over  his 
spectacles  with  pious  horror.  “What! 
what!  what!”  he  sternly  cried.  “Who 
be  you  that  set  in  judgment  on  your  eld- 
ers and  betters 

“I'm  one  that’s  seen  him  where  you 
haven’t,  anyway,  nor  your  church  mem- 
bers. I've  lived  to  his  house,  and  I know 
him  like  a book.” 

Was  it  possible,  the  parson  thought, 
that  Brother  Flint  might  have  been  in 
fault— just  a little  ? But  he  was  faithful 
to  his  dogmas  and  his  education. 

“ Do  not  excuse  the  woman’s  sin.  She 
has  left  her  lawful  husband,  threatened  to 
swear  the  peace  against  a Christian  man 
whom  she  was  bound  by  human  and  di- 
vine law  to  obey,  and  caused  a scandal 
and  a disturbance  in  the  fold  of  Christ. 
Is  this  a light  matter,  you  daughter  of 
Belial  ?” 

Mab  laughed — ^laughed  in  the  parson’s 
face,  in  full  front  of  his  majestic  wig,  his 
VoL.  Lxn.— Na  867.-T 


awful  spectacles,  his  gold-headed  cane  up- 
lifted in  the  heat  of  argument.  He  could 
not  see  that  she  was  a little  hysterical ; he 
grew  red  with  ungodly  rage;  but  Mab  did 
not  care  a pin. 

“You  ain’t  a fool,  Parson  Roberts,”  she 
said,  undauntedly.  “You’ve  got  eyes  in 
your  head,  and  you’d  know,  if  you'd  use 
’em,  that  Aunt  Flint  is  a weak  sister  any- 
way. She  wouldn't  turn  no  sooner’n  the 
least  worm  that  ever  was;  but  they  will 
turn,  if  you  tread  right  on  ’em.  And  what- 
ever you  say,  you  know  jest  as  well  as  I 
do  that  Amasy  Flint  drove  her  into  leavin’ 
him,  and  drove  her  with  a whip  of  scor- 
pions, as  the  Bible  tells  about.” 

“ Woman,  do  you  mean  to  say  I lie  ?” 
thundered  the  parson. 

“ Well,  yes,  if  you  don’t  tell  the  truth,” 
returned  Mab,  completely  at  bay  now. 

An  audible  chuckle  betrayed  some  listen- 
er, and  the  parson,  turning  round,  belield 
old  Israel  silently  unloading  a wheelbar- 
row-load of  potatoes  at  the  corner  of  the 
fence,  and  wondered  in  his  soul  how  long 
the  man  had  been  there,  but  considered  it 
the  better  part  of  valor  to  leave  the  scene 
now  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a tete-i-tete ; 
so  he  waved  his  hand  at  Mab  with  a gloomy 
scowl,  and  went  his  way. 

“Land  o’ liberty!”  ejaculated  the  old 
man,  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  mouth  to  smother  a laugh,  “didn’t 
you  give  him  jesse!  I swan  you’re  the 
gal  for  a free  fight,  now.  He’s  heerd  the 
fac’s  in  the  case  if  he  never  did  afore.  Of 
all  things  1 what  be  you  a-cryin’  for  now, 
eh  ?”  For  Mab,  a real  woman,  had  fiung 
her  apron  over  her  face,  and  was  sobbing 
violently.  Uncle  Israel  gently  tried  to 
pull  the  check  screen  away,  but  she  held 
on  to  it. 

“ Let  me  cry,”  she  said.  “I  ain’t  sor- 
ry; I’m  mad,  and  I’ve  got  to  cry  it  out.” 

“Well,”  said  Israel,  returning  to  his 
potatoes,  and  slowly  shaking  his  head, 
“women-folks  air  the  beateree.  I don’t 
know  nothing  about  ’em,  and  I’m  five-an’- 
sixty  year  old  come  Friday.  Lordy!  there 
ain’t  no  riddles  nor  Chinee  puzzle-rings  to 
compare  with  ’em.  I’ve  hed  a wife  an’ 
lost  a wife,  praise  the  Lord ! but  I never 
was  sure  o’  her,  even.  I wouldn’t  no  more 
try  it  agin  than  I'd  slip  down  into  a bee 
tree,  for  there’s  full  as  much  stings  as  hon- 
ey to  ’em,  and  take  an  everidge,  I guess 
there's  more.” 

Whether  or  not  the  parson’s  silent  ideas 
coincided  with  those  Israel  expressed  is 
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not  for  the  ignorant  chronicler  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  candid  and  generous 
soul  was  so  far  moved  by  Mab’s  tirade, 
however  he  denied  and  defied  it  during  its 
delivery,  that  the  next  day  he  resolved  to 
call  in  a council  of  his  neighboring  breth- 
ren to  discuss  the  matter,  and  indorse  or 
reprobate  the  action  of  his  own  church. 

So  he  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Ami  Dob- 
bins, of  Dorset,  and  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Jehoram  Hill,  of  Bassington,  better  known 
as  Father  Hill,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
request  they  repaired  to  Bassett  and  inves- 
tigated the  matter.  Being  advised  of  the 
pastor,  who  had  had  his  experiences,  they 
went  to  Mrs.  Flint’s  during  school  hours, 
and  Mabel  had  no  chance  to  pour  out  her 
soul  before  them ; they  encountered  only 
a pale,  depressed,  weak  woman  who  was 
frightened  out  of  what  little  heai*t  was  left 
her  by  past  trials,  when  these  two  august 
personages  came  into  her  presence,  and 
with  severe  countenances  began  their 
catechism  of  her  life  with  Deacon  Flint. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  another  woman, 
her  terror,  her  humiliation,  and  a linger- 
ing desire  to  shield  her  husband  from  his 
own  misdeeds,  all  conspired  against  her; 
her  testimony  was  tearful,  confused,  and 
contradictory,  though  through  it  all  she 
did  feebly  insist  on  her  own  sufferings, 
and  depicted  them  in  honest  colors.  From 
her  they  went  to  the  deacon,  whom 
they  found  resigned,  pious,  and  loftily 
superior  to  common  things;  then  he  was 
a man,  and  a deacon ! Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  their  letter  to  the  church  at  Bassett 
was  in  the  deacon's  favor  ? Thy  did  in- 
deed own  that  Mrs.  Flint  had  “peculiar 
trials,”  but  went  on  to  say: 

“ Nevertheless,  she  can  not  be  fully  jus- 
tified, but  has  departed  from  meekness  and 
a Christian  spirit ....  particularly  in  in- 
dulging angry  and  passionate  expressions, 
tending  to  provoke  and  irritate  lier  hus- 
band; and  however  unjustifiable  his  con- 
duct may  be,  that  doth  not  exculpate  her. 
We  think  that  it  would  be  proi)er  and  suit- 
able for  her  to  make  suitable  reflections; 
acknowledge  she  hath  given  her  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  cliurch  occasion  of  stum- 
bling and  to  be  dissatisfied ; and  upon  her 
manifesting  a becoming  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  love,  wo  think  they  ought  to  re- 
store her ; but  if  she  should  refuse  to  make 
such  reflections,  they  can  not  consistently 
receive  her.” 

And  with  a few  added  remarks  on  the 
perplexity  of  the  case,  and  advising  the 


church  to  call  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
the  Reverend  Ami  Dobbins  and  Father 
Hill  retired  for  the  present. 

But  Bassett  was  not  content.  Weeks 
passed,  and  no  act  of  confession  or  contri- 
tion came  from  this  poor  old  offender. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Mabel  stood  behind  her 
now,  afire  with  honest  rage  at  the  way  she 
had  been  put  upon. 

“You  sha’n’t  do  it,  aunty!”  she  said, 
with  all  her  native  vehemence. 

“You  confess ! I like  that  1 It  is  that 
old  hypocrite’s  place  to  confess.  He  drove 
you  out,  now  when  you  get  down  to  it, 
and  he  haiii’t  asked  you  to  come  back  that 
I’ve  heard  tell.  I’d  let  him  and  the  church, 
and  Bassett  too,  go  to  thunder  if  they’re 
a mind  to.  If  you  make  ‘suitable  reflec- 
tions’ they’ll  reflect  on  old  Flint  and 
Bassett  church  members.  Dear  me!  I 
know  one  thing  : I’d  rather  be  an  old 
maid  ten  times  over  than  married  to  that 
man !” 

A faint  smile  crept  over  the  old  wo- 
man’s pale  face:  from  her  high  pillows 
she  had  a good  outlook,  and  more  than 
once  she  had  seen  an  interview  by  the 
little  gate  that  did  not  augur  long  maiden- 
hood for  Mab. 

“Well,  Mabel,  if  that’s  your  say,  w’hy, 
it  behooves  you  to  be  real  cautious,  though 
I don’  know  as  Sam  Pratt’s  brother  could 
be  anyways  other  than  good.” 

Mab  blushed  like  a Provence  rose,  but 
said  nothing ; yet  day  after  day  kept  hard- 
ening her  aunt’s  heart  as  well  as  she  knew 
how;  and  Parson  Roberts  receiving  no 
“reflections”  from  the  offender,  and  hav- 
ing great  faith  in  Father  Hill’s  power  of 
persuasion,  invited  him  to  come  again  by 
himself  and  hold  a conversation  with  Sis- 
ter Flint  on  the  subject  of  her  trials  and 
her  contumacy. 

Father  Hill  was  a quaint,  gentle,  sweet- 
natured  old  man,  steeped,  however,  in  the 
prejudices  of  his  time  and  his  faith;  he, 
too,  went  to  the  house  mailed  with  his 
fixed  assurance  of  ecclesiastical  dignity 
and  marital  supremacy.  Sympathy,  pity, 
comprehension  of  her  side  of  the  case, 
would  have  disarmed  Mrs.  Flint  complete- 
ly; she  would  have  sobbed,  confessed,  laid 
her  hand  on  her  mouth  and  her  mouth  in 
the  dust,  and  been  ready  to  own  herself 
the  chief  of  sinners;  hut  to  be  placed  in 
the  wrong  from  the  first,  reproved,  ad- 
monished, and  treated  as  an  impenitent 
and  hardened  culprit,  made  it  easier  for 
her  weak  nature  to  accept  the  situation 
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than  to  defy  or  deny  it.  Nothing  Father 
Hill  could  say  moved  her,  but  her  dull 
and  feeble  obstinacy  stirred  his  tender 
heart  to  its  depths;  he  felt  a despair  of 
human  means  and  a yearning  tenderness 
that  could  find  no  outlet  but  in  prayer; 
he  fell  on  liis  knees  before  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  lifted  his 
earnest  face  to  heaven. 

‘‘O  dear  Lord  and  Master,”  he  said, 
speaking  even  as  a man  unto  his  friend, 
“Thou  hast  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows.  Thou  knowest  by  heart  ev- 
ery pain  and  woe  that  we  feel ; a stranger 
can  not  interme<ldle,  but  O thou  Hope 
of  Israel,  why  shouldest  Thou  be  as  a 
stranger  that  pas.seth  by,  and  a wayfaring 
man  that  tarrieth  but  a night,  in  this 
dwelling  of  thy  handmaid  ? Dear  Lord, 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
own  steps,  how  much  less  the  steps  of  oth- 
ers! Come  Thou  in  the  might  of  Thy 
great  gentleness  and  Thine  all-knowing 
sympathy  and  love,  and  show  this  child 
of  Thine  the  right  way,  saying,  ‘ Walk  ye 
in  it.’  Thou  knowest  every  sorrow  she 
has  passed  through,  every  bitter  draught 
she  has  drunk,  every  sin  she  has  been  led 
into;  yea,  when  she  said  there  was  no 
comforter,  Thine  eye  pitied  and  Thine 
arm  waited  to  save  her,  though  the  eye  of 
flesh  saw  it  not.  Come  now  and  place 
beneath  her  weary  heart  and  failing  flesh 
the  everlasting  arms  of  Thy  overflowing 
love  and  care;  give  her  peace  and  rest; 
give  her  an  understanding  heart;  above 
all,  with  Thy  love  and  pity  redeem  her,  as 
Thou  didst  the  elder  Israel,  and  bring  her 
with  tender  leading  and  Divine  affection 
not  only  into  Thy  fold  on  earth,  but  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the 
first-bom  in  heaven,  and  to  Thee  shall  be 
praise  and  love  and  glory  forever.  Amen.  ” 

When  he  arose,  his  old  face  fair  with 
the  shining  of  the  Mount  from  whence  he 
came  down,  the  poor  woman,  who  had 
dropped  her  head  on  her  hand,  lifted  it, 
and  tried  to  thank  him,  but  streaming 
tears  choked  her;  and  behind  the  door 
into  the  shed  a stifled  sob  betrayed  some 
hidden  auditor. 

“Farewell !”  said  Father  Hill,  and  with 
a look  of  heavenly  benignity  went  out 
frf)m  the  house.  His  deep  and  earnest  pi- 
ety had  got  the  better  of  his  dogmas,  and, 
so  strange  is  human  nature,  he  was  a lit- 
tle ashamed  of  it.  But  on  his  departing 
steps  the  shed  door  opened,  and  Mab  came 
in,  her  face  all  washed  with  tears. 


“ That  man’s  got  religion!”  she  said, 
decisively.  “I  never  heerd  a mortal 
creature  pray  like  that:  seemed  as  though 
he  see  right  into  glory,  and  talked  face  to 
face  with  the  Lord.  If  that's  bein’  pious, 

I wish  I was  as  pious  as  fury  myself.” 

“ He’s  a good  man,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Flint ; 
“one  of  the  Lord’s  an’inted,  I make  no 
doubt;  and,  Mabel,  I don’t  know  but  what 
I have  did  wrong.  I ain’t  noways  heav- 
enly-minded like  him ; mabbe  I had  ought 
to  have  put  up  with  everything.” 

“No,  you  hadn’t;  that  ain’t  so;  but  if 
it’s  goin’  to  make  you  easier,  aunty,  to 
^make  reflections,’  as  old  Parson  Roberts 
says,  why,  make  ’em;  only  don’t  tell  no 
lies  to  the  church  because  you’ve  got  into 
a heavenly  mood  all  to  once.  Folks  that 
ain’t  just  to  themselves  don’t  never  get 
justice  elsewheres,  now  I tell  you.” 

Father  Hill,  despairing  of  having  im- 
pressed Mrs.  Flint,  had  cast  the  matter 
into  his  Master’s  hands,  and  from  his 
study  in  Bassington  sent  a letter  to  Par- 
son Roberts,  running  thus: 

“Rev’d  and  dear  Brother,— I have 
had  Opportunity  with  Mrs.  Flint,  and  find 
that  she  conceived  her  leaving  the  Deacon 
was  a real  duty  at  that  time ; that  her  Re- 
covery under  Pi*ovidence  turned  upon  it ; 
that  she  did  not  then  foresee  the  Conse- 
quences that  such  a step  would  is.sue  in 
her  final  Separation  ....  She  stands  ready 
to  reflect  upon  hei’self  as  far  as  she  can  be 
convinced  she  ought  to  do  so,  but  thinks 
the  fault  is  not  on  her  Side  as  things  now 
are. 

“ I feel  unable  to  direct  or  advise  further. 

The  cause  of  Religion,  the  cause  of  the 
Christian  Church,  you  are  very  sensible, 
is  of  more  Consequence  than  the  Honor 
or  Pease  of  any  individual.  If  such  a 
settlement  can  be  made  as  may  secure 
Religion  from  suffering,  it  must  be  an 
object  to  be  desired ....  Sensible  of  the 
Embarrassments  you  and  the  church  labor 
under,  and  desirous  to  contribute  my 
mite,  I use  this  Freedom. 

“ This  from  your  affectionate  Brother, 
“Samuel  J.  Hill. 

“To  Rev’d  Mr.  Roberts. 

“To  be  communicated  if  you  think  ex- 
pedient.” 

But  while  the  ministers  were  in  this 
strait  about  their  obstinate  parishioner, 
the  Lord  had  answered  Father  Hill,  un- 
known to  himself,  while  he  was  yet 
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speaking.  Moved,  and  indeed  melted,  by 
the  love  and  sympathy  that  prayer  show- 
ed, Mrs.  Flint,  no  longer  hindered  by  Ma- 
bel, prepared  herself  to  write  “proper  re- 
flections” to  the  church ; but  in  doing  so 
was  also  perpetually  prompted  by  Mabel 
not  to  traitorously  deny  her  own  cause  or 
slip  aside  from  the  truth  in  a voluntary 
humility ; and  in  due  time  the  following 
confession  was  laid  before  that  august 
body; 

“I,  the  subscriber,  Sarepta  Flint,  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Bas- 
sett, sensible  that  the  Church  are  dissatis- 
fied with  me  on  account  of  the  Separa- 
tion that  has  taken  place  between  Deacon 
Flint  and  myself,  and  that  they  are  Ap- 
prehensive that  I have  not  been  innocent 
as  to  measures  which  have  led  to  this  un- 
liappy  Event,  whereby  Religion  is  wound- 
ed and  the  Pease  of  the  Church  disturbed, 
take  this  opportunity  to  i^ublickly  acknowl- 
edge myself  a poor,  imperfect  Creture, 
and  to  own  that  under  my  Weak  state  of 
Body  and  weakness  of  mind,  with  which 
I was  attended  at  one  Time  or  another, 
I no  doubt  manifested  on  certain  Oca- 
sions  an  unsuitable  Temper  of  mind,  said 
and  Did  things  which  under  other  Cir- 
cumstances I should  not  have  said  or 
done.  I am  far  from  justifying  myself 
in  all  my  conduct.  Particular  I would  re- 
flect on  myself  for  that  Exj^resion  in  re- 
gard to  swearing  the  Pease  against  Dea. 
Flint.  . . .1  ask  the  Forgivness  of  God 
and  this  church,  and  of  all  others  who 
are  aggrieved,  and  request  the  prayers  of 
my  Christian  Brethren  and  Sisters  that  I 
henceforth  conduct  as  a true  and  faithful 
Disciple  of  Christ,  and  adorn  the  Solem 
Vocation  by  which  I am  called. 

“Sarepta  Font. 

“ P.S. — I stand  ready  also  to  return  to 
my  Husband  as  soon  as  a suitable  Door 
opens  for  that  Purpose.” 

Perhaps  something  in  the  self-respect- 
ing yet  honest  humility  of  this  document 
touched  the  heaH  of  Bassett  church,  or 
perhaps  only  their  self-love  and  pride  of 
place  was  soothed  by  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  confession  was  accepted,  and 
Parson  Roberts,  with  a valor  and  persist- 
ence that  did  him  honor,  insisted  that 
Deacon  Flint  should  go  with  him  to  in- 
form his  wife  of  her  release  from  inter- 
dict, and  also  to  open  that  “Door”  of  rec- 
onciliation to  which  she  had  so  pathetic- 


ally alluded.  The  parson’s  wig  was  fresh 
buckled,  the  deacon’s  queue  new  wound 
and  tied,  and  their  Sabbath-day  garments 
prim  and  speckless,  as  the  next  moniing 
they  opened  the  door  of  the  old  house 
where  Sarepta  Flint  had  taken  refuge 
from  her  oppressor.  A scene  they  little 
exjjected  met  their  eyes.  On  the  low^  bed, 
covered  with  its  rough  blue  homespun 
spread,  lay  an  evidently  dying  figure. 

A more  “Solem  Vocation”  than  life  had 
called  Deacon  Flint's  wife,  and  she  was 
about  to  obey.  Mindwell  and  Sam  Pratt 
upheld  her  as  she  gasped  for  breath,  and 
the  two  children  clung  together  sobbing 
at  her  feet,  while  Mabel,  with  Joe  Pratt’s 
arm  about  her,  and  her  face  streaming 
with  tears  she  did  not  feel,  stood  by  the 
bedside  gazing  at  her  friend.  Her  face 
blazed  as  the  deacon  and  Parson  Roberts 
entered;  but  roused  by  the  click  of  the 
latch,  Mrs.  Flint  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  youthful  pair  with  a gentle 
smile;  they  had  been  the  one  bright  out- 
look of  her  latter  life,  and  to  them  she 
gave  her  last  smile ; for  as  her  eyes  turn- 
ed toward  her  husband  a cold  terror  filled 
them,  the  lids  fell,  her  head  drooped  on 
Mindwell’s  shoulder,  and  with  one  long 
shuddering  sigh  she  escaped  forever. 
The  forgiveness  of  the  church  and  the 
condescension  of  her  husband  came  too 
late:  she  was  already  safe  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
Consoler  dries  all  mortal  tears. 

Deacon  Flint  stood  like  a stone.  Did 
remorse  trouble  him?  Was  regret  busy 
at  his  heart  ? Or  did  he  feel  a bitter  and 
deep  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  so  much  in- 
come ? 

Mabel's  tears  ceased ; she  withdrew  from 
Joe’s  arm,  and  went  round  to  where  Dea- 
con Flint  stood.  ‘ ‘ Are  you  proper  eased 
now  ?”  she  said,  in  a low  voice  of  concen- 
tred contempt  and  rage.  “You've  got 
her  turned  out  of  church,  and  into  hea- 
ven. You  won’t  never  see  her  again — 
no,  never ! not  to  all  eternity ; but  you’ve 
killed  her  as  good  as  if  you  took  an  axe  to 
her.  You  can  take  that  hum  to  sleep  on . ” 

“ Hush!”  said  Pai*son  Roberts,  with  all 
the  dignity  a little  man  could  give  to 
his  voice  and  manner.  ‘ ‘ When  the  Lord 
giveth  quietness,  w^ho  then  can  make 
trouble  ?” 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  Joe  Pratt,  his 
face  full  of  black  wrath,  set  his  hand  to 
the  deacon’s  collar,  and  walked  him  sum- 
marily into  the  road.  Mabel  had  spoken 
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truth:  never  again  did  he  see  his  wife's 
face,  not  even  in  the  fair  peace  of  death. 
Whether  ever  in  that  far  world  of  souls 
they  met  again  is,  perhaps,  doubtful ; let 
us  pray  not.  Mrs.  Flint's  married  ex- 
perience was  over  in  this  world  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  in  the  next  “they  nei- 
ther marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.” 


RECENT  MOVEMENTS  IN  WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION. 

The  progressive  tendency  of  the  age  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
advances  made  in  the  higlier  education  of 
women  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Of  the  twenty-four  colleges  of  the 
United  States  in  1800  none  were  open  to 
women ; and  of  the  three  founded  in  the 
first  decade  only  one,  after  a lapse  of  sev- 
enty years,  admits  them.  But  more  than 
four- fifths  of  the  seventy-five  colleges 
chartered  in  1861-70  are  open  to  both  sexes. 
In  1837  four  women  were  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Oberlin  College,  three 
of  whom  graduated  four  years  later,  and 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  President  Fair- 
childs the  first  women  who  received  a 
collegiate  degree  in  the  United  States. 
Vassar  was  incorporated  in  1861,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  well-equipped 
college  in  this  (if  not  in  any)  country  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  education  of 
youn^  women.  Smith  College,  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  Wellesley,  both 
chartered  in  the  last  decade,  are  prosecu- 
ting the  work  which  the  college  at  Pough- 
keepsie began  ten  years  earlier.  In  a se- 
lect list  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  insti- 
tutions tearing  the  name  of  college,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  admit  both  sexes  on 
equal  terms,  and  five  admit  women  only. 
The  college  is  still  unknown  'which,  hav- 
ing made  a fair  trial  of  co-education,  has 
excluded  women ; and  upon  many  of  the 
conservative  institutions  a strong  press- 
ui*c  is  brought  to  persuade  them  to  open 
their  doors— a pressure  to  which  a few 
yield  each  year. 

The  advance  in  the  higher  education  of 
women  is  made  more  evident  when  the 
course  of  study  in  the  ladies’  seminaries 
fifty  and  thirty  years  since  is  considered. 
The  course  can  not  be  described  as  nar- 
row. Its  chief  defect  is  found  in  a 
brea<lth  which  led  to  superficiality.  The 
remark  which  Professor  Baclcus  makes  of 
the  first  students  admitted  to  Vassar,  that 
they  “had  been  allowed  to  wander  over 


the  surface  of  a broad  range  of  literature 
and  science,  ”♦  would  apply  to  the  Senior 
Classes  of  the  majority  of  the  “female 
seminaries”  of  the  former  genemtion. 
The  memory  and  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion, moreover,  were  disciplined,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  reasoning  and  the  reflective 
powers — a defect  still  inhering  in  many 
girls’  schools.  Whatever  of  science  was 
taught  was  made  a mere  ticketing  of 
goods.  ‘ ‘ Accomplishments”  crowded  out 
the  severer  studies.  Music  was  mechan- 
ical. Art  consisted  of  the  copying  of 
second-rate  pictures,  the  memorizing  of  bi- 
ographical notes  and  of  aesthetic  theories. 
Schools  were  ‘ ‘ finishing  schools.  ” There 
was  an  almost  total  lack  of  that  thorough 
education  which  at  the  same  time  Yale 
under  Day  and  WooLsey,  and  Harvard 
under  Quincy  and  Sparks,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  give  young  men. 

For  the  same  period  in  England  the  ed- 
ucation of  women  was  conducted  by 
methods  and  with  results  hardly  superior 
to  those  of  American  schools.  Dr.  Grant, 
the  principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  remarked  tliat,  “In  girls' 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  there  has  been 
an  idolatry  of  facts,  dates,  names,  and  the 
like,  these  being  looked  upon  as  safe  and 
useful  acquisitions — a sort  of  portable 
property  which  would  at  some  time  surely 
become  of  service.  The  acquirement  of 
these  has  been  made  a substitute  for  men- 
tal exercise  and  training.  What  one 
asks  from  Education  is,  ‘Give  me  myself; 
give  me  myself  awakened,  strengthened, 
made  generally  available.’  But  the  old- 
fashioned  girls’  school  says:  ‘No,  I will 
not  give  you  yourself ; that  might  be  im- 
prudent. I will  give  you  lists  of  kings, 
rows  of  dates,  botanical  orders,  plenty  of 
hard  names ; in  short,  an  extensive  reper- 
toire of  words.’. ...  What  the  old-fash- 
ioned girls’  school  idolizes  is  dead  facts. 

If  facts  have  any  life  in  them,  the  girls' 
school  takes  it  out.”t 

But  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States  the  more  notable  and  recent  move- 
ments in  the  education  of  women  liave  not 
consisted  either  in  establishing  colleges 
for  them  or  in  offering  them  matricula- 
tion papers  at  men’s  colleges.  Several  of 
these  movements,  although  not  independ- 
ent of  the  universities,  are  peculiar  in  their 
origin  and  organization. 

* RichardsotiV  and  Clark’s  ColUge  Ihoh,  ^85. 

f Reform  of  Women’s  Education,  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Prinocton  lieview^  1880,  317. 
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Among  the  earliest  of  these  movements 
stands  the  Harvard  Examinations  for  Wo- 
men. These  examinations  are  founded 
upon  two  considerations : one,  the  lack  of 
a common  standard  by  which  the  worth 
of  instruction  at  girls’  schools  can  be  mea- 
sured. The  entrance  examinations  of  a 
college  gauge  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion received  at  Phillips  Academy;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Vassar  and  a few 
other  well-equipped  colleges,  the  number- 
less girls’  schools  have  no  court  to  which 
they  can  send  up  their  work  for  judgment 
upon  its  worth.  This  scheme  furnishes 
such  a court.  But  the  more  important 
design  of  their  establishment  is  to  provide 
a test  of  the  work  which  young  women 
studying  privately  are  doing.  The  ex- 
aminations suggest  the  outline  of  a course 
of  study  and  methods  for  its  pursuit.  In 
the  summer  of  1872  the  Women’s  Educa- 
tion Association  of  Boston  petitioned  Har- 
vard College  to  offer  examinations  similar 
to  those  which  the  English  universities 
held.  Two  years  later  the  first  series  was 
held,  and  they  have  been  rei)eated  every 
succeeding  year.  They  are  of  two  grades. 
The  preliminary  embraces : 

English,  Physical  Geography,  either 
Elementary  Botany  or  Elementary  Phys- 
ics, Arithmetic,  Algebra  through  quad- 
ratic equations.  Plane  Geometry,  History, 
and  any  two  of  the  four  languages — 
French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek — at 
least  one  of  the  two  chosen  being  a mod- 
em language. 

The  advanced,  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, in  one  or  more  of  which  the  candi- 
date may  present  herself,  is  of  as  high  an 
order  as  the  collegiate  course  of  study. 
Its  sections  are : 

1.  Langvages. — Candidates  may  offer 
any  two  of  the  following  languages: 
English,  French,  Gterman,  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek. 

2.  Natural  Science. — Candidates  may 
offer  any  two  of  the  following  subjects: 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Oology. 

3.  Mathematics. — Candidates  must  pre- 
sent Solid  Geometry,  Algebra,  Loga- 
rithms, and  Plane  Trigonometry;  and 
any  one  of  the  three  following  subjects: 
Analytic  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and  Astronomy. 

4.  History. — In  1880  candidates  may  of- 
fer either  of  the  two  following  subjects: 
the  History  of  Continental  Europe  during 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648 ; 


English  and  American  History  from  1688 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

5.  Philosophy — Candidates  may  offer 
any  three  of  the  following  subjects : Men- 
tal Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Political  Economy. 

Although  the  examinations  have  not 
attracted  a large  number  of  women  to  the 
score  who  have  passed  each  year,  they 
have  proved  of  incalculable  service.  For 
the  convenience  of  students  they  are  now 
held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, as  well  as  in  Cambridge.  Those 
who  pass  them  receive  the  certificate  of 
the  university  signifying  the  fact. 

The  establishment  of  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations by  no  means  indicates  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  university  authori- 
ties is  in  favor  of  co-education.  In  fact, 
although  those  who  organized  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Englisli  universities  for 
women  regarded  their  scheme  as  only  a 
step  toward  opening  the  entire  privileges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  them,  the 
promoters  of  the  Harvaid  examinations 
had  no  such  purpose  in  view.  Nor  are 
the  officers  of  the  university  committed 
to  co-education  by  an  educational  scheme 
recently  inaugurated  at  Cambridge,  of 
which  the  professors  and  tutors  of  the 
college  are  the  agents. 

For  at  least  several  years  many  of  the 
minds  of  Eastern  New  England  interest- 
ed in  the  higher  education  have  been  pon- 
dering hard  to  make  the  vast  resouAes  of 
Harvard  College  available  for  women. 
Only  a small  minority  of  the  members  of 
the  governmg  boards  would,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  judge  it  expedient  to  ad- 
mit women.  The  obstacles  to  any  plan 
by  which  women  could  share  the  privi- 
leges their  brothers  enjoyed  seemed  insur- 
mountable. The  problem  was  considered 
long  and  carefully  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Gilman,  of  Cambridge.  The  sug- 
gestion was  finally  made  in  the  winter  of 
1878-79  that  the  college  professors  might 
be  xxii^uaded  to  give  to  private  lady  pu- 
pils Ihe  same  instruction  they  gave  their 
regular  classes.  The  scheme  was  men- 
tioned to  a professor,  who  not  only  warm- 
ly commended  it,  but  thought  it  practica- 
ble. Ladies  of  Cambridge,  as  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Miss  Longfellow,  were  called 
in  consultation.  Lettei’S  addressed  to  tlio 
profcssoi-s,  asking  if  they  would  give  in- 
struction to  women  privately  which  they 
gave  publicly  to  their  classes,  called  forth, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  letters  not 
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only  aflRrmaiive,  but  also  heartily  com- 
mending the  scheme.  These  letters  I have 
been  |>ermitted  to  read,  and  their  feeling 
toward  the  movement  is  shown  to  be  re- 
markably cordial.  Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  approved  the  attempt  were 
compelled,  for  personal  reasons,  to  decline 
giving  additional  instruction. 

For  Cambridge  professors  to  teach  wo- 
men privately  was  no  novelty.  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  says  that  his  sisters,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  belonged  to  classes 
taught  in  geometry  by  Professor  Peirce, 
and  in  Italian  by  Dr.  Bachi.  Of  late,  wo- 
men have  been  among  the  private  pupils 
of  several  professors.  The  novelty  of  the 
plan  consisted  in  the  elevation  of  private 
collegiate  instruction  into  a system.  Sev- 
en ladies,  three  of  whom  are  wives  of  col- 
lege  professors,  were  selected  as  managers. 
An  advisory  board,  com|K)sed  of  Profess- 
ors Goodwin,  Gurney,  Goodall,  Green- 
ough,  and  J.  M.  Peirce,  were  chosen  to 
establish  the  conditions  of  admission  and 
the  courses  of  study.  As  a guarantee  fund 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by 
the  managers.  In  the  middle  of  the 
spring  of  1879  the  scheme  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  allow  the  announcement  of 
the  conditions  of  admission,  which  were 
not  unlike  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions of  the  college,  and  of  the  price  of  the 
instruction,  two  hundred  dollars,  fifty 
dollars  more  than  the  college  tuition. 
But  sthdents  of  single  courses  were  to  be 
admitted,  on  satisfying  professors  of  their 
ability  to  pursue  them,  at  fees  varying 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  response  to  this  announcement  the 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Annex 
— as  the  institution  has  come  to  be  known 
—were  numerous.  In  the  following  Sep- 
tember twenty -seven  women  were  ad- 
mitted. Four  only  were  approbated  as 
Freshmen,  the  remainder  taking  single  or 
advanced  courses  of  study.  Vassar,  Smith, 
and  the  Girls’  Latin  School,  of  Boston, 
each  sent  a graduate,  and  several  students 
had  been  teachers  eitlier  in  or  near  Bos- 
ton. Instruction  was  furnished  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Sanskrit,  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish ; in  Philosophy,  Po- 
litical Economy,  History,  Music,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
History.  Twenty-four  courses  were  given 
by  twenty-three  olficers  of  the  college. 
Six  women  studied  Greek,  nine  Latin,  one 
Sanskrit,  five  English,  five  German,  six 
French,  four  Philosophy,  six  Political 


Economy,  four  History,  two  Music,  seven 
Mathematics  (one  studying  Quaternions 
under  the  elder  Peirce),  three  Physics,  and 
five  Botany.  The  purpose  of  several  was 
to  fit  themselves  to  teach  the  subjects  in 
which  they  received  instruction,  but  the 
aim  of  perhaps  a larger  number  can  be 
embraced  only  in  that  general  and  abused 
word — culture. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Annex  in  its  first 
year  there  is  only  one  opinion.  Students 
sing  its  praises;  professors  are  cordial  in 
their  commendations.  Professor  Good- 
win, the  distinguished  scholar  and  teach- 
er of  Greek,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of 
the  scheme,  says;  “ The  past  year’s  experi- 
ence as  a teacher  in  the  new  college  for 
women  has  convinced  me  that  our  plan 
promises  more  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  than  any  other  which  has  been 
suggested.  Already,  in  its  undeveloped 
condition,  it  offers*  young  women  better 
advantages  than  any  institution  in  Amer- 
ica offered  to  young  men  fifteen  years  ago. 

Its  distinguishing  feature  is  its  relation  to 
the  teachers  of  Harvard  College,  by  which, 
although  it  is  in  no  way  officially  connect- 
ed with  the  college,  it  can  call  in  the  help 
of  a much  larger  body  of  instructors  than 
could  possibly  be  at  the  command  of  an 
independent  college  for  women.  Its  ulti- 
mate success  depends,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
tirely on  the  support  which  it  receives  from 
pupils,  and  from  the  bounty  of  those  who 
can  give  substantial  aid  to  such  an  insti- 
tution.” Dr.  Peabody,  the  eminent  au- 
thor and  divine,  gives  a similar  opinion: 
“There  is,  I think,  on  the  part  of  our 
academic  faculty,  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  working  of  our  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  The  young  women  who 
have  been  students  are,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  without  an  exception,  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  their  work,  capable,  and  some  of 
them  exceptionally  apt  and  able  scholars, 
and  seeking  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity for  no  other  purjjose  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  superior  educational  advantages. 
Their  teachers  are  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfied  and  gratified  with  the  year’s 
work.”  The  “marks”  secured  by  the 
young  women  in  their  studies  are  of  a 
very  high  average.  In  the  class  of  1880 
at  Harvard  two  students  attained  for  the 
entire  four  years  a percentage  above  nine- 
ty, thirty-three  above  eighty,  and  seven- 
ty-four above  seventy.  Yet  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven members  of  the  Annex,  one  at- 
tained a percentage  of  ninety-eight  (in 
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one  study);  and  those  whose  “marks” 
averaged  above  eighty  outnumber  those 
who  obtained  less  than  seventy.  So  far 
as  known  only  two  fell  below  sixty. 

The  success  of  the  first  year’s  work  has 
followed  it  into  the  second  year.  The 
number  of  students  has  increased,  par- 
ticularly of  those  entering  for  a four 
years’  course,  and  is  as  large  as  the  man- 
agers at  present  desire.  The  courses  of 
study  also  have  doubled,  and  embrace 
several  of  superior  worth.  Professor 
Groodwin  offers  a course  in  -^schylus, 
Pindar,  and  Aristotle’s  Politics ; Professor 
Lone,  one  in  Pliny,  Horace,  Plautus,  and 
Cicero;  Dr.  Hedge,  one  in  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, and  Jean  Paul;  Professor  Norton,  one 
in  Dante ; Professor  C.  C.  Everett,  one  in 
Kant  and  his  successors ; Dr.  Peabody,  one 
in  Ethics,  and  one  in  Advanced  Logic; 
Professor  Paine,  three  courses  in  Music; 
and  the  Peirces,  one  each  in  Quaternions 
and  Cosmical  Physics. 

One  feature  of  the  Annex  deserving* 
commendation  is  that  no  money  is  fritter- 
ed away  in  buildings.  The  students  find 
their  lodging* places  in  families  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Boston,  and  the  recitation-rooms 
are  in  a private  house  near  the  college. 
In  the  first  year  not  more  than  four  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  original  fund  was  ex- 
pended, and  the  expenses  beyond  the 
amount  paid  for  instruction  were  only  six 
hundred  dollars.  Yet  it  should  be  added 
that  several  oflBcers  gladly  gave  their 
services,  who  in  a college  would  receive 
compensation.  Students  needing  pecun- 
iary aid  receive  it,  although  only  one  in 
the  first  year  made  application. 

The  Annex  was — perhaps  I should  say 
is — ^an  experiment.  It  was  not  an  experi- 
ment in  reference  to  the  ability  of  women 
to  receive  instructions  in  advanced  stud- 
ies; that  had  been  proved  by  Cornell, 
Oberlin,  Michigan  University,  and  scores 
of  other  colleges.  It  was  not  an  exper- 
iment in  reference  to  their  association 
with  the  young  men  of  the  college,  for, 
beyond  working  in  the  library,  the  asso- 
ciation was  no  more  intimate  than  with 
the  ordinary  residents  of  Cambridge.  It 
was  rather  an  experiment  in  reference  to 
the  professors  of  Harvard  College.  The 
majority  of  them  had  not  taught  classes 
of  young  women,  and  therefore  were  ne- 
cessarily in  doubt  regarding  the  ability 
of  women  to  pursue  the  most  advanced 
studies  by  the  side  of  young  men.  The 
experience  of  one  year’s  teaching  has 


demonstrated  to  them  that  women  do 
possess  this  ability.  By  some,  also,  the 
scheme  is  considered  an  experiment  in 
reference  to  the  movement  of  opening 
Harvard  College  to  women.  “The  ex- 
periment is,”  says  Professor  G.  H.  Palm- 
er, “to  me  chiefly  interesting  as  it  tends 
to  prepare  the  way  for  making  all  the  fa- 
cilities of  Harvard  as  available  to  young 
women  as  to  young  men.”  I am  'per- 
suaded that  although  the  change  may  be 
slight,  the  professors  and  the  students  of 
the  college  are  less  opi)osed  to  co-educa- 
tion than  before  the  Annex  was  estab- 
lished. 

Attendance  at  the  Annex  necessitates 
residence  either  in  or  near  Cambridge.  A 
movement,  however,  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  which  is  accomplished 
as  well  in  Minnesota  or  California  as  in 
Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
cently been  inaugurated  in  Boston.  Its 
character  is  indicated  in  its  name — the 
Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home. 
Although  it  is  a movement  for  the  higher 
education,  the  education  which  it  offers  is 
perhaps  not  as  high  as  that  provided  by 
the  Annex,  or  by  any  well-established  col- 
lege. Its  puri)ose  is  “to  induce  young 
ladies  to  form  the  habit  of  devoting  some 
part  of  every  day  to  study  of  a systematic 
and  thorough  kind.  To  carry  out  this 
purpose,  courses  of  reading  and  plans  of 
work  are  arranged,  from  which  ladies  may 
select  one  or  more,  according  to  their  taste 
and  leisure ; aid  is  given  them,  from  time 
to  time,  through  directions  and  advice; 
and  finally,  a meeting  is  held,  annually, 
where  the  students  may  meet  the  mana- 
gers  of  the  society.” 

The  plan  of  the  society  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  that  by  which  “corre- 
sponding students”  fit  themselves  for  the 
local  examinations  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  also  not  unlike  the  Chautau- 
qua Association,  whose  work  is  described 
in  a recent  number  of  this  Magazine.  Its 
courses  of  study  include  History,  ancient, 
mediceval,  modem,  and  American;  Nat- 
ural Science,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physical 
Geogi’aphy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Astronomy,  Art  in  various  de- 
partments, and  the  literature  of  Gkirmany, 
France,  and  England.  Its  students,  ap- 
proaching a thousand,  represent  thirty- 
seven  States,  besides  the  Canadas;  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  women, 
including  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished educators  of  New  England, 
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have  served  as  their  teachers  or  directors. 
Books  are  loaned  from  the  society’s  libra- 
ry, and  small  collections  for  the  study  of 
Mineralo^,  Geology,  and  Botany  are  fur- 
nished students.  The  annual  fee  is  only 
two  dollars.  The  work  which  this  society 
has  been  silently  doing  for  seven  years  is 
of  wide  and  permanent  usefulness.  To 
young  women,  graduates  of  “finishing 
schools,”  prepared  to  settle  down  to  poet- 
ry and  embroidery,  it  has  been  a stimulus 
to  continue  their  studies.  To  teachers 
in  country  districts,  fettered  by  regular 
work,  and  compelled  by  distance  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  libmries,  it  has  fur- 
nished suggestions  and  materials  for  study 
and  reading.  To  mothers  and  sisters,  ab- 
sorbed in  home  cares,  it  has  brought  rec- 
reation and  a broader  and  richer  knowl- 
edge. Southey  said  that  a breakfast  table 
was  incomplete  unless  a proof-sheet  lay 
upon  it.  ^ the  daily  reading  outlined 
by  the  society,  and  the  monthly  letters  of 
a kindly  critic,  have  brightened  many  a 
prairie  and  mountain  home. 

But  the  recent  movements  in  the  higher 
education  of  w'omen  are  not  confined  to 
America.  In  England  and  Germany  the 
same  movements  are  in  progress  which 
are  proving  of  so  great  advantage  to  us. 
On  the  island  these  movements  are  strong- 
er tlian  on  the  continent ; and  England 
has  anticipated  the  United  States  in  adopt- 
ing several  educational  plans  which  are 
now  in  operation  on  both  sides  the  ocean. 
The  a<lvance  in  the  higher  education  of 
English  women  within  the  last  quarter 
century  is  indicated  in  some  five  distinct 
steps.  The  first  was  the  establishment  of 
Queen’s  College,  London,  in  1853.  Its 
purpose  was  to  offer  to  young  women 
what  King  s College  provided  for  young 
men—a  high-class  secondary  school  with 
a university  department.  Its  course  of 
study  is  designed  to  fit  students,  now  num- 
bering four  hundred,  for  the  examinations 
of  the  London  University.  The  second 
step  was  the  opening  in  1865  of  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  local  examinations  to 
wls  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  These 
examinations  are  of  tlie  type  of  the  Har- 
wai*d  examinations  for  women,  and  fur- 
i nished  the  suggestions  for  the  American 
plan.  They  have  attracted  a much  larger 
number  of  Avomen  than  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations, and  their  influence  in  eleva- 
ting the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
in  private  schools  has  proved  very  potent. 
From  this  step  followed  in  1869  the  insti- 


tution of  the  Cambridge  higher  local  ex- 
aminations for  women  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  (since  1873  open  also  to  men).  In 
the  same  year  the  greater  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  the  regular  examinations  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  was  asked  for 
and  obtained.  In  October,  1869,  six  wo- 
men assembled  at  Hitchin,  twenty  miles 
from  Cambridge,  to  whom  some  of  the 
best  Cambridge  tutors,  at  much  sacrifice 
of  time  and  comfort,  gave  instruction. 
After  a year  of  hard  work  the  band  went 
to  Cambridge  for  the  “ little-go”  examina- 
tion, which  was  successfully  passed.  The 
field  of  action  was  soon  transferred  to 
Girton — parish  two  and  a half  miles 
from  the  university.  There  a building 
was  erected  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty-one  students,  and  since  enlarged  to 
twice  its  original  size.  Under  the  name 
of  Girton  College  the  institution  w^as  in- 
corporated in  1872,  and  the  dormitory  be- 
gan to  be  occupied  in  October,  1873.  For 
nearly  a decade  the  work  of  Girton  has 
been  prosecuted  by  the  side  of  and  in  di- 
rect connection  with  the  work  of  the  an- 
cient university.  The  course  of  study 
may  be  made  identical  with  the  universi- 
ty course.  The  university  lecturers  and 
‘ ‘ coaches”  are  employed.  The  university 
examination  papers  (as  in  certain  studies 
of  the  Harvard  Annex)  are  set  for  the 
young  ladies,  and  the  books  written  in 
answer  to  them  are  examined  by  univer- 
sity examiners  and  assessed  by  universi- 
ty standards.  Also  connected  with  Cam- 
bridge, and  similar  to  Girton,  is  Newnham 
Hall.  It  was  established  as  a dormitory 
for  young  women  presenting  themselves 
to  the  higher  local  examinations,  and  was 
formerly  known  as  Merton  College.  Al- 
though not  adopting  certain  of  the  uni- 
versity requirements  in  reference  to  resi- 
dence, its  work  is  in  most  other  respects 
not  dissimilar  to  that  done  at  Girton.  To 
the  young  women  passing  the  examina- 
tions, the  university,  not  allowed  to  con- 
fer a degree,  grants  a “degree  certificate.” 
Although  at  the  present  writing  no  one 
has  won  a fi  rat-class  honor,  several  have 
attained  the  standard  of  a second  class  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  The  last 
step,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
general  advance,  is  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  London  University  to  wo- 
men. The  university,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
offers  no  instruction,  only  providing  ex- 
aminations and  conferring  degrees.  This 
extension  of  its  privileges  is  fully  justified 
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by  the  scholarly  results  of  every  year. 
Women  maintain  an  honorable  place  by 
the  side  of  their  brother  workers.  In  a 
recent  session  they  attained  first  positions 
in  Political  Economy,  Latin,  and  Greek  ; 
and  the  high  character  of  their  papers  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  of  one 
hundred  and  three  first-class  certificates 
men  received  sixty-five  and  women  thir- 
ty-eight, of  the  third  class  men  received 
fifty  and  women  only  two.  In  a former 
year  the  highest  mathematical  prize — a 
scholarship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars— was  taken  by  a woman. 

Germany  is  more  conservative  than 
England,  and  the  German  uni  verities  are 
more  conservative  than  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Yet  the  desire  to  open  univer- 
sity advantages  to  women,  so  strongly 
felt  on  the  Cam,  is  also  entertained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pleisse.  Women  are  hear- 
ing and  taking  notes  of  the  lectures  of 
Leipsic  professors.  The  privileges  of  the 
university  are  not  officially  extended. 
No  woman  can  be  matriculated;  no  wo- 
man can  receive  a degree.  But,  on  the 
consent  of  the  professor  (seldom  if  ever 
refused),  she  attends  his  lectures,  and  re- 
ceives all  the  substantial  benefits  of  mem- 
bership of  the  university.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  law,  however,  a woman  has  lately 
received  a degree,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  philosophical  faculty  are  re- 
ported as  favoring  the  extension  of  all 
the  rights  of  their  department  to  women. 
Gottingen  has  pursued  a course  opposite 
to  that  of  Leipsic.  Although  not  admit- 
ting women  to  its  lectures,  it  lias  conferred 
the  doctor’s  degree  on  several. 

Recent  movements  in  women’s  educa- 
tion are  not  confined  to  instruction  of  a 
collegiate  grade.  Women  are  entering 
the  professions ; therefore  they  require  a 
professional  training,  and  therefore  they 
demand  entrance  to  the  professional 
schools. 

Many  of  the  law  and  medical  schools  of 
the  United  States  ai*e  open  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  men,  and  at  the  ma- 
jority of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
theological  seminaries,  exclusive  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  opportunities  of  study 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  young 
men  are  afforded  them,  though  they  may 
be  neither  matriculated  nor  receive  a de- 
gree. The  number  of  women  practicing 
law  is  far  greater  in  the  Western  States 
than  in  the  Eastern,  and  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  schools,  especially  of  those 
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connected  with  the  State  universities,  are 
free  to  them. 

Of  the  three  law  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land, only  one  is  open  to  both  sexes — ^that 
of  the  Boston  University.  The  school 
has,  however,  I am  informed,  not  yet 
graduated  a woman.  The  women  of  the 
East  who  desire  to  read  Kent  and  to  learn 
forms  of  procedure  prefer  to  obtain  a le- 
gal education  in  the  more  private  advan- 
tages of  a lawyer’s  office. 

In  the  chaotic  state  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion  regarding  women’s  preaching, 
but  few  have  been  admitted  either  to  the 
pulpit  or  to  the  theological  seminary. 
Although  the  number  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  last  decade,  in  1870,  of  43,874 
clergymen,  only  sixty-seven  were  women. 
The  Methodist  and  Universalist  churches 
have  probably  proved  more  cordial  in 
granting  clerical  privileges  to  women 
than  the  churches  of  other  leading  denom- 
inations. Yet  the  General  Conference  of 
the  former  body,  held  at  Cincinnati  in 
1880,  refused  to  take  a positive  position  in 
reference  to  the  question.  Women,  how- 
ever, are  occupying  several  Methodist  pul- 
pits, though  without  official  approbation. 
The  Universalist  Church  has  ordained 
several  women,  who  are  preaching  not 
only  in  the  West,  but  also  in  the  conserv- 
ative States  of  the  East.  Three  are  sta- 
tioned in  as  many  of  the  country  towns 
of  Maine.  In  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist  denominations  the  cases  of  the  or- 
dination and  installation  of  women  are 
rare,  even  if  a single  one  has  occurred. 
The  sentiment  of  Unitarians  on  the  ques- 
tion is  more  akin  to  the  Universalist  po- 
sition. The  opinion  of  a ^hurch  regard- 
ing the  preaching  of  womeiisjindicates  its 
practice  in  reference  to  admitting  women 
to  the  full  privileges  of  its  divinity  scliools. 

At  the  tlieological  department  of  the  Bos- 
ton University,  under  the  supervisiori  of 
the  Methodists,  a woman  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  nearly  every  class  since  its  estab- 
lishment. The  theological  departmerf>, 
also,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  University,  Of 
Canton,  New  York,  controlled  by  Unf* 
versalists,  is  open  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  men,  and  two  graduated  at  its 
last  Commencement.  For  many  years  | 
women  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Pro-  i, 
fessor  Park,  at  Andover,  though  the  sejpa-  \ 
iuary  gives  no  diploma  to  them. 

To  the  practice  of  medicine  a lar^W 
number  of  women  turn  than  enter  both 
the  legal  profession  and  the  clerical, 
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first  medical  school  for  women  ever  estab- 
lished— the  Female  Medical  Educational 
Society — was  organized  in  Boston  in  No- 
vember, 1848.  For  thirty  years,  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  measures 
for  giving  women  a thorough  training  in 
medicine  have  been  pushed  very  vigor- 
ously. At  times  the  contest  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  their 
practice  of  the  healing  art  has  been  waged 
with  the  bitterness  of  the  antislavery 
struggle.  The  general  result,  however, 
has  been  a victory  for  the  women.  In 
Europe  are  no  less  than  twenty -five 
schools  of  high  standing,  in  which  they 
can  receive  a medical  education,  the  large 
majority  of  which  have  been  either  open- 
ed to  them  or  established  within  the  last 
ten  years.  In  India,  seventy  millions  of 
whose  women  are  forbidden  by  social  cus- 
tom from  receiving  tlie  attendance  of 
male  physicians  at  their  homes,  several 
schools  have  been  formed  since  1867  for 
affording  women  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a regular  medical  training.  Of  the 
eighty -eight  medical  schools  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  a considerable  proportion  admit 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The 
more  important  of  these  schools  are  the 
Womans  Medical  College  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary,  the  Female  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, the  Woman’s  Hospital  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  and  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Boston  University.  Their 
women  graduates,  in  proportion  to  their 
men,  are  few,  yet  increase  each  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870  there  were 
in  the  United  States  62,383  physicians  and 
surgeons,  of  whom  525  were  women. 

Fi'om  this  survey  of  recent  movements 
in  woman's  education  several  mferences 
may  be  drawn.  The  first  is  that  women 
can  gain  as  thorough  and  as  extended  an 
education  as  men — not,  perhaps,  as  con- 
veniently or  as  cheaply,  but  one  fully 
equal  in  breadth  and  thoroughness.  At 
home,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  other  colleges 
of  high  rank  are  established  exclusively 
for  their  training;  Michigan  Univeraity, 
Oberlin,  Iowa  College,  are  as  open  to  them 
as  to  their  brothers;  and  the  vast  resources 
of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  college  are 
theirs  in  the  Annex.  Private  instruction 
of  all  kinds  is  as  free  to  them  as  to  men, 
and  opportunities  for  professional  train- 
ing are  abundant.  Abroad,  the  English 
universities  and  the  German  are  ceasing 


to  make  sex  the  hinge  upon  which  access 
to  their  privileges  turns. 

Secondly,  women  (as  a body)  are  as  ca- 
pable as  men  of  receiving,  profiting  by, 
and  using  the  highest  intellectual  train- 
ing. Wherever  women  have  been  brought 
in  school  or  college  into  fair  competition 
with  men,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
they  are  as  capable  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  highest  educational  opportunities. 

And  thirdly,  the  liberal  tendency  of 
the  age,  and  the  excellence  of  the  results 
so  far  won  in  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men, form  a basis  for  the  assurance  that 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  century  a 
much  larger  majority  of  the  colleges  and 
professional  schools  will  be  open  to  wo- 
men on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  Not 
only  will  new  colleges  and  new  profes- 
sional schools  for  them  be  formed,  but 
also  conservative  colleges  will  make  their 
resources  available  to  them,  and  conserv- 
ative professional  schools,  as  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  which  seems  only  to  await 
a fit  endowment  before  inviting  women 
to  its  lecture-rooms,  will  be  free  to  both 
sexes. 


RfiVEILL^! 

The  dawD  smiled  through  the  blueness  overhead, 
The  lark  awoke; 

The  mists  and  mysteries  of  the  night  were  fled, 
The  morning  broke; 

And  soon  the  crystal  chalice  of  the  air. 

All  pure  and  clear. 

Was  brimming  o’er  with  music  sweet  and  rare 
From  far  and  near. 

It  overflowed  the  universe  with  song 
So  fresh  and  bright 

Tliat  weary  faces,  pale  with  vigils  long, 

Suffused  with  light; 

And  turning  toward  the  beauteous  eastern  sky, 
In  glad  surprise, 

Reflected  half  the  glories  from  on  high 
In  happy  eyes. 

And  in  the  rosy  shadows  of  the  mom 
A tiny  life, 

In  solemn  hush  of  joy  and  love,  was  born 
To  human  strife. 

A buried  heart,  long  cold  as  drift  of  snow, 
’Neath  breast  as  white. 

Stirred  strangely  in  the  rapturous  morning  glow, 
And  throbbed  with  might. 

A weary  soul,  unloved,  alone,  and  old. 

And  long  oppressed, 

Sped  outward  through  the  azure  and  the  gold 
To  endless  rest. 

The  dawn  smiled  through  the  blueness  overhead, 
The  lark  aw'oke; 

The  mists  and  mysteries  of  the  night  were  fled, 
The  morning  broke! 
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MRS.  CABOT’S  GUEST.  , 

Mr.  EDWARD  WINSLOW  left  the 
dock  where  the  steamer  Polynesia 
lay,  discharging  its  passengers  and  cargo, 
with  slower  steps  than  seemed  becoming 
in  a young  traveller  returning  home  aft- 
er a year’s  wandering  in  Europe.  His 
feet  stumbled  a little  as  his  eyes  followed 
a carriage,  burdened  with  trunks,  which 
was  threading  its  way  amongst  the  drays 
and  teams.  Presently  a veil  fluttered 
from  the  window,  a head  nodded  to  him, 
and  a hand  waved  a deprecatory  good-by, 
as  if  the  dangers  into  which  the  incau- 
tious young  man  was  marching  were  eas- 
ily apparent  from  within  the  coach.  He 
drew  back  from  the  jaws  of  a nervous 
horse,  the  carriage  slipped  from  his  sight, 
and  he  made  his  way  now  with  better  at- 
tention to  his  steps. 

It  was  just  at  dusk  of  an  October  even- 
ing, the  pleasantest  time  in  the  world  to 
arrive  home  after  an  ocean  passage.  The 
city  had  a picturesque  look  in  the  cool 
light,  and  every  house  which  threw  out 
gas  or  fire  light  from  its  windows  seemed 
to  offer  a welcome.  A warm  welcome 
this  young  man  was  sure  to  find  at  his 
mother’s,  where  he  was  expected,  and  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stone  steps  stood 
open  wide  as  he  sprang  lightly  up.  The 
lively  little  lady  in  snowy  cap  who  was 
compromising,  in  the  shadow,  between  dig- 
nity and  affection,  went  over  bodily  to  af- 
fection when  her  son  once  was  inside  the 
doorway,  and  bustled  with  him  into  the 
library,  with  her  cap  cocked  jauntily  on 
one  side,  where  his  last  embrace  had 
left  it. 

“ Well,  this  is  jolly,”  said  the  young 
man,  keeping  off  the  fire  with  his  hands 
while  he  surveyed  the  lady.  “Mother, 
I’d  rather  see  you  than  the  Jungfrau. 
Your  cap  just  now  makes  me  think  of 
that  girl.  I suppose  after  dinner  we  are 
to  sit  before  this  fire,  and  I am  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  ?” 

“Yes ; I have  already  sacrificed  society 
to  this  evening.  Just  tefore  you  came  in 
I burned  an  invitation  for  this  evening.” 

“Bless  you,  mother,  I’ve  not  forgotten 
how  dearly  you  love  parties,  and  how 
cordially  I hated  them.  You  are  a de- 
voted mother.” 

“Oh,  but  you  will  have  to  make  the 
party  call  with  me,  Edward.  You  have 
had  your  year  abroad,  and  you  must  go 
into  society,  and  I shall  be  so  proud  to  in- 


troduce my  great  boy.  Besides,  Mrs.  Ca- 
bot is  such  a charming  hostess.” 

“Mrs.  Cabot?” 

“ Yes;  you  remember  I wrote  you  that 
I met  her  at  Saratoga.” 

“Not  Mrs.  Cabot,  of  Harlem ?” 

“Yes,  the  very  same.  What  a good 
memory  you  have,  Edward ! Travel  has 
improved  you.  You  used  to  laugh  at 
your  old  mother’s  sudden  friendships,  and 
profess  to  forget  the  names  as  soon  as  you 
had  heard  them.” 

“ Mrs.  George  Cabot  of  Harlem?” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  Mrs.  Qoorge  Cabot.  Why  not  ?” 

“ Why  not  ? Certainly  there’s  no  rea- 
son in  the  world.  We’ll  begin  with  her. 
We’ll  march  into  Society’s  figure-4  trap 
this  evening.” 

“ Oh  no,  Edward.  I declined,  positive- 
ly declined,  on  account  of  a previous  en- 
gagement (my  engagement  with  you,  you 
see — this  engagement).  I never  dreamed 
you  would  be  willing  to  go.” 

“ But  you  see,  mother,  Europe  has  done 
what  you  asked  her  to—made  a man  of 
the  world  of  me.  We’ll  get  out  my  dress- 
coat,  and  Mrs.  Cabot  will  enjoy  your  com- 
ing all  the  more  that,  like  the  son  in  the 
parable,  you  said,  I go  not,  and  went.” 

“But  I can’t,  Edward.  I haven’t  any- 
thing to  wear— -and  my  hair,  too.  Oh, 
it’s  impossible,  just  impossible.  Besides, 

I have  a dreadful  headache.” 

‘ ‘ My  poor  mother ! And  you  meant  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  my  dull  stories  all 
the  evening,  and  never  say  a word  about 
it  I You  shall  not  go  to  the  party.  You 
shall  go  to  bed.  I will  go,  and  give  you 
one  evening  of  peace  before  I begin  my 
winter’s  torment.” 

Mrs.  Winslow  looked  at  her  son  in 
amazement.  Europe  had  indeed  trans- 
formed him.  In  what  city  or  village  of 
the  Old  World  had  he  cast  off  his  old  suit 
of  bashfulness  and  indifference  to  society  ? 
The  young  man  smiled  a good-natui’ed  re- 
sponse to  her  astonishment,  and  w^ent  to 
hunt  out  his  dress-coat.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  was  something  of  disappointment  in 
her  look. 

Mrs.  Cabot  had  expended  less  regret  on 
Mrs.  Winslow’s  apologetic  note  than  that 
lady  had  expressed,  and  indeed  felt.  She 
liked  Mrs.  Winslow,  but  her  chief  need 
was  young  men.  It  was  not  so  difficult 
to  get  very  charming  widows  (slie  was 
one  herself),  and  they  were  often  essen- 
tial as  chaperons;  but  young  men  I — she 
would  have  subscribed  liberally  to  a so- 
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ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  young  men 
to  enter  society.  Her  invitations  had,  like 
many  sent  from  tlie  suburbs,  brought  back 
very  irregular  responses,  and  no  mathe- 
matical law  of  chances  had  ever  enabled 
her  to  forecast  the  size  or  character  of  her 
frequent  parties.  This  evening  she  stood 
in  the  dimly  lighted  drawing-room,  before 
it  was  quite  time  to  expect  her  guests,  giv- 
ing a few  final  touches,  and  speculating 
afresh  upon  the  contingencies  of  her  com- 
pany. She  heard  a carriage  in  the  street, 
and  detected  a hesitation  in  its  movements, 
as  if  it  were  hunting  in  the  dark  for  some- 
thing. One  objection  to  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs was  that  people  might  come  very 
early,  and  so  she  had  alwaj^s  made  a point 
of  being  w^ell  befoi'ehand  herself.  She 
stepped  now  to  the  window  to  see  if  she 
could  make  out  anything.  The  carriage 
had  stopped  before  her  bouse,  and  the 
driver  was  dismounting.  He  ran  up  the 
steps  and  back  again,  having  made  out, 
apparently,  the  number  on  the  door.  Two 
large  trunks  decorated  the  rear  of  the  car- 
riage. None  of  her  guasts  could  be  com- 
ing with  such  elabomte  preparations  for 
a simple  evening  party;  and  as  the  driver 
open^  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  a 
lady  descended  and  began  to  climb  the 
stone  steps,  Mrs.  Cabot  herself  went  to  the 
door,  opening  it  before  the  new-comer 
could  ring.  The  light  fell  on  the  pretty 
face  and  trim  figum  of  a girl  in  a gray 
travelling  dress,  who  came  forward  and 
asked  for  Mrs.  White. 

‘‘You  have  made  some  mistake,”  said 
Mrs.  Cabot.  “Mrs.  White  does  not  live 
here.  Mrs.  White  lives  a few  doors  above 
here.” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon.  The  driver 
read  the  number  19,  and  that  was  the  num- 
ber I was  looking  for.” 

‘ ‘ This  is  19.  I believe  Mrs.  White’s  is — 
let  me  see,  one,  two,  three — it  must  be  27.” 

“ But  is  that  where  Mrs.  Cabot  lives  ?” 

“No;  this  is  Mrs.  Cabot’s.  I am  Mrs. 
Cabot.” 

“ It  is  certainly  very  strange.  I have 
always  sent  my  letters  to  Mrs.  White,  in 
care  of  Mra.  Cabot,  19  Fayette  Street.” 

“This  is  19  Fayette  Street,  and  I am 
Mrs.  Cabot.  How  extraordinary  I Stop ! 
Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  White’s  first 
name  is  ?” 

“She  is  my  aunt  Mary.” 

“ Ls  it  possible  I Yes,  it  must  be.  Ex- 
cuse my  surprise.  Your  aunt  Mary  has 
lived  with  me  for  some  time ; but  1 had 


entirely  overlooked  her  last  name,  and 
thought — yes,  I remember  she  is  Mary 
White.  Is  your  aunt  exx>ecting  you  t” 

The  girl’s  voice  trembled. 

“ Not  so  soon.  I had  written  her  that 
I should  come,  but  not  by  this  steamer.” 

“What,  are  you  just  from  England  ?” 

“Yes,  Mi-s.  Cabot.” 

“Well,  I will  speak  to  Mary.” 

“ Wait,  please,  Mrs.  Cabot.  I am  sure 
there  must  be  some  mistake  from  your 
manner.  Let  me  go  away  again;”  and 
she  turned  with  a sudden  resolution. 

The  driver  was  standing  by  his  carriage, 
and  watching  the  two  ladies  curiously. 

The  girl  caught  sight  of  his  face,  and 
turned  bock.  “Oh,  I can’t  go.  I have 
no  place  to  go  to.” 

“You  need  not  go.  Here,  driver, 
bring  up  the  trunks,  if  you  please ;”  and 
presently  the  luggage  was  deposited  in 
the  hall,  and  the  door  vras  closed.  ‘ ‘ Now 
come  into  the  parlor,  and  tell  me  exactly 
how  it  is,”  said  Mre.  Cabot.  “ First,  what 
is  your  name  ?”  The  question  was  not 
unkind  in  its  tone.  It  had  something  of 
the  re-assuring  ease  of  its  position  in  Uie 
catechism. 

“My  name  is  Stella  Greyson,  and  Mrs. 
White  is  my  aunt,  as  I said.  ” Miss  Grey- 
son hesitated,  but  as  Mrs.  Cabot  did  not 
ask  the  next  question,  she  asked  it  her- 
self. “Has  my  aunt  never  told  of  her 
English  family  ?” 

“ No ; I never  asked  her  anything  about 
her  relations.” 

Miss  Greyson  looked  puzzled.  “And 
yet  she  has  lived  with  you  since  her  hus- 
band died.” 

“I  remember  that  she  was  a widow, 
but  I never  talk  over  their  affairs  with 
my — servants.”  Mrs.  Cabot  stopped  a 
moment  before  the  word:  she  was  talk- 
ing to  the  niece  of  her  cook,  but  the  niece 
was  plainly  a lady,  and  a very  pretty 
lady  too.  ’ 

Miss  Greyson  colored  violently.  ‘ ‘ There 
must  be  some  mistake,  I am  convinced,” 
she  said,  faintly;  and  then,  presently, 

“Mrs.  Cabot,  will  you  kindly  explain  tome 
just  what  my  aunt's — relation  to  you  is  ?” 

“Why,  I told  you  she  lived  with  me. 

I thought  you  understood  it;  she  is  my 
cook.  I always  thought  her  much  above 
her  station.  I am  sure,”  she  went  on, 
rapidly,  as  she  saw  the  changing  color  in 
Miss  Greysou’s  face,  “nothing  could  be 
more  proper  every  way  than  your  aunt's 
position.  She  came  to  me,  I remember, 
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without  ever  having  lived  out  anywhere 
before,  but  I understood  perfectly  her  sit- 
uation. Her  husband  had  died,  and  she 
had  no  means  of  support.  She'was  used 
to  housekeeping,  and  preferred  the  home 
of  a widow  like  myself  to  any  less  domes- 
tic means  of  support.  She  has  been  with 
me  now  a year,  and  we  have  got  along 
admirably.  I give  up  everything  almost 
to  her.  Indeed,  she  is  really  housekeeper, 
and  I think  I ought  to  call  her  so,  but — ” 

“ But  what  ?”  asked  Miss  Greyson,  who 
had  had  time  to  regain  her  composure, 
and  now  looked  determined  to  hear  the 
worst. 

“But — oh,  only  she  isn’t;  she  is  cook,” 
said  Mrs.  Cabot,  with  a helpless  candor. 
“ That’s  all.  I had  really  nothing  what- 
ever against  her.  I have  the  greatest  re- 
spect in  the  world  for  her.”  Mrs.  Cabot 
was  trying  again  to  set  up  the  figure 
which  Miss  Greyson’s  face  had  helped 
her  to  construct,  and  which  had  suddenly 
fallen  over.  That  young  lady,  however, 
seemed  to  have  recovered  her  equanimity. 

^“I  am  extremely  sorry,  Mrs.  Cabot,” 
she  began,  “at  this  most  awkward  state 
of  things.  My  aunt  is  not  at  all  to  blame. 
She  did  not  know  I was  coming.  It  was 
entirely  my  own  misunderstanding;  but 
I must  take  advantage  of  your  good-na- 
ture to  let  me  pass  the  night,  for  I am  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  city.  You  will 
pardon  me,  I am  sure  ?”  and  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Cabot  with  a pretty  beseechingness. 

“ Why,  of  course,  of  course.  Miss  Grey- 
son.  Stay  as  long  as  you  like.  Now  shall 
I call  Mary — I mean  Mrs.  White,  your 
aunt  ?” 

“ Please  let  me  go  to  her  alone.” 

“Certainly,  certainly.  But  perhaps 
you  would  rather  not  see  her  in  the  kitch- 
en. There  are  some  men  there  who  are 
looking  after  the  supper.  You  see,  I have 
a little  party  to-night.  I think  I heard 
some  one  come  just  now.  So  you’ll  ex- 
cuse me  if  I don’t  ask'ymu*  aunt  to  come 
here  ? You  might  go  into  the  dining- 
room— but  no,  they’re  setting  the  table 
now.  I’ll  tell  you  how  we’ll  arrange  it. 
Just  come  into  the  hall,  and  sit  there  while 
I have  your  trunks  carried  up  stairs.  It’s 
lucky  the  men  are  here.  I’ll  coax  them 
to  do  it,  and  then  I’ll  send  your  aunt  to 
see  you  in  your  room.  That,  will  be  the 
easiest.”  Mrs.  Cabot  smiled  with  plea- 
sure at  her  management,  and  led  Miss 
Greyson  out  of  the  drawing-room.  “ Oh, ” 
she  said,  suddenly,  “won’t  you  just  turn 
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up  the  gas  while  I speak  to  the  men?  for 
some  one  will  be  coming  down  immedi- 
ately. ” So  she  gathered  her  skirts  togeth- 
er for  an  excursion  to  the  kitchen,  and 
Miss  Greyson,  giving  a look  at  herself  in 
the  mirror,  which  laughed  suddenly  back 
at  her,  went  round  the  room  with  alacrity 
turning  on  the  gas  until  the  chandeliers 
were  wide-awake  with  brilliancy.  She 
glanced  at  the  door;  it  was  closed,  and 
standing  before  a mirror  she  made  a low 
courtesy  to  her  pretty  figure,  rising  from 
the  salute  just  in  time  to  turn  a demure 
face  toward  Mrs.  Cabot. 

“Now  come.  Miss  Greyson,  the  coast  is 
clear.  I have  a little  room  next  to  your 
aunt’s  which  I can  let  you  have  while  you 
stay.” 

“You  are  very,  very  kind,  Mrs.  Cabot. 
Now  I want  to  ask  another  favor  of  you. 
Let  me  go  into  the  dressing-room  and  as- 
sist the  ladies  when  they  arrive.” 

“Will  you?  That  would  really  be 
what  I should  like,  but  I never  should 
have  asked  it  of  you.”  “But  it  was  very 
proper  of  her  to  propose  it,”  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
bot to  herself  as  she  went  down  to  send 
Mary  to  her  niece. 

“There  is  some  one  who  would  like  to 
see  you,  Mary,”  Mrs.  Cabot  said  as  she 
entered  the  kitchen.  “You  will  find  her 
in  the  little  room  next  to  yours.” 

“To  see  me!”  The  cook,  usually  so 
self-possessed,  was  thrown  into  great  agi- 
tation. “ Up  stairs  ?” 

‘ * Yes ; I could  not  ask  her  into  the  kitch- 
en very  well,”  whispered  the  mistress. 
“But go  up — go  just  as  you  are,” and  Mrs. 
Cabot  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  her  own 
lively  interest.  The  cook  did  go  at  once, 
with  trepidation,  but  with  re-assurance 
after  Mrs.  Cabot’s  words. 

“Stella  Greyson!”  she  exclaimed  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

“ Aunt  Mary  1” 

“What  does  this  mean  ?” 

“That  is  what  I want  to  know.  I am 
covered  with  confusion.” 

“ Stella,  do  you  know  that  I am  cook- 
cook  here  ?” 

“The  awful  fact  has  just  been  divulged 
to  me.  I believe  I am  lady’s-maid,  t<x>.” 

“What!” 

“Help  me  unpack  my  boxes,  Aunt 
Mary.  My  travelling  dress  is  not  exact- 
ly suitable.  I am  to  assist  the  ladies. 
What  larks !” 

“Stella,  you  will  do  no  such  thing.” 

“ But  why  not,  Aunt  Mary  ? How  else 
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can  I show  proper  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Ca- 
bot ? She  takes  me  in,  and  she  can’t  ask 
me  into  her  drawing-room,  and  I’m  sure 
I don’t  want  to  sit  up  here,  poking,  and 
you  don’t  want  me  in  the  kitchen. ” Mrs. 
White  winced  at  the  last  word.  The  girl 
went  on,  nimbly  turning  over  her  ward- 
robe. Her  face  was  turned  away,  and 
she  kept  it  away  as  she  continued : “ I can 
guess  how  it  is,  though  I knew  nothing 
before.  You  had  noth  ing  to  depend  upon 
when  he  died,  and  you  were  too  proud  to 
come  back,  and  you  thought  we  were  too 
proud  to  wish  to  think  of  our  dear  aunt 
Mary  as  cook,  and  so  you  kept  back  the 
worst,  and  let  us  think  of  you  as  a sort  of 
companion  to  Mrs.  Cabot.  And  I had  an 
opportunity  to  go  out  to  Henry,  but  he 
could  not  come  from  Chicago,  so  mother 
thought  I would  best  go  right  to  you  for 
a day  or  two  until  you  could  send  me  on. 
It’s  all  plain,  isn’t  it  ?”  and  she  turned  about 
now,  with  the  tears  just  dimming  her  eyes. 

“Yes,  you  have  spoken  truly ; and  Mrs. 
Cabot  is  a good  woman.  But,  Stella,  shall 
the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Everingham 
act  as  a lady’s-maid  ?” 

“For  one  night  only— positively  her 
only  engagement.” 

Mrs.  White  sighed.  “ J can  not  say 
anything,”  she  said. 

“You  do  not  need  to  say  anything,” 
said  the  girl,  gayly.  “You  needn’t  tell 
Mrs.  Cabot  I’m  a lady.  Let  her  find  it 
out  for  hereelf,  if  she  can.  I have  ever 
so  much  family  news  to  tell,  but  you  real- 
ly must  not  keep  me  waiting.  I am  sure 
the  people  are  beginning  to  come.  What 
a delicious  introduction  to  American  soci- 
ety ! I shall  see  it  on  the  wrong  side  first. 
Mrs.  Cabot  moves  in  the  first  circles? 
There  are  first  circles  in — Harlem,  is  it  ? 
What  a funny  name  I Was  it  settled  by 
the  Dutch  ? is  there  a little  organ  here  ?” 

“ Yes,  Mrs.  Cabot  is  a lady,  Stella.  Her 
friends  chiefly  live  in  New  York,  and  not 
in  Harlem.” 

“Oh,  they  come  from  New  York,  do 
they?  Well,  I’m  safe.  I only  know  one 
New- Y orker.  The  chances  are  as  one  to — 
what’s  the  population  of  New  York  ?”  A 
knock  came  at  the  door. 

“ Mrs.  Cabot  is  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
Mary,  but  she  needs  you.” 

“ I’ll  come  at  once,  Ellen.  Oh,  Stella, 
do  stay  here.  I’m  troubled.  I’ll  explain 
everything  to  Mrs.  Cabot.” 

“ Not  a word  to  Mrs.  Cabot.  Lead  on ; 
I’U  foUow.” 
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Mrs.  White  returned  to  her  own  quar- 
ters, and  the  girl  made  her  way  to  the 
room  where  the  ladies  had  already  begun 
to  lay  aside  their  wraps.  She  needed  no 
instruction.  Much  practice  upon  elder 
sisters  had  made  her  proficient,  and  she 
flitted  about  the  room,  giving  deft  touches 
to  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  and  receiving 
most  condescending  thanks. 

“ What  is  your  name,  my  good  girl  ?” 
asked  one  portly  lady,  who  had  come  in 
all  askew,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
really  looked  dressed,  as  she  prepared  to 
go  down. 

“Stella,  madam,”  and  she  dropped  a 
courtesy. 

“ I shall  tell  Mrs.  Cabot  she  has  a trea- 
sure,” said  the  dame,  as  she  moved  away, 
with  an  inward  resolve  to  get  that  trea- 
sure into  her  own  possession  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  girl  dropped  her  eyes  meekly,  and 
concealed  a smile.  There  was  for  a mo- 
ment no  one  left  in  the  room,  and  she 
stepped  to  the  doorway  to  get  a peep  at 
the  staircase  and  the  company.  Her  feet 
tapped  impatiently  as  she  heard  the  sound 
of  a violin.  A little  twinge  of  regret  at 
her  situation  seized  her.  She  turned  to 
go  back  into  the  room,  for  other  ladies 
were  coming  up  the  staircase.  At  that 
moment  she  encountered  a gentleman  is- 
suing from  the  room  adjoining.  She 
turned  her  head  quickly,  but  not  quickly 
enough. 

‘ ‘ Ah  1 Miss  Greyson.  So  soon,  you  see. 
Is  not  this  like  a witticism  ? — the  unfore- 
seen, you  know,  is  what  always  happens. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  I should 
find  Mrs.  Cabot’s  card  for  me  when  I reach- 
ed home  ?” 

“ I did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here,  Mr. 
Winslow.  Pray  excuse  me  now,  ” and  she 
darted  off. 

“ I am  afraid  young  Winslow  has  come 
home  with  foreign  manners,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Talbot  to  her  husband  as  they  passed 
down  the  staircase.  “You  saw  him  speak 
to  that  pretty  maid  of  Mrs.  Cabot’s.  You 
didn’t  see  that  her  face  was  on  fire  when 
she  came  into  the  dressing-room.” 

“Mighty  pretty  girl,”  said  Mr.  Talbot, 
briefiy. 

Mr.  Edwai*d  Winslow  lingered  about 
the  door,  but  finally,  much  perplexed, 
went  down  stairs,  and  present^  himself 
to  Mrs.  Cabot. 

“ I am  truly  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Winslow,  and  only  sorry  that  your  charm- 
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ing  mother  could  not  come.  I call  it  a 
proof  of  a glorious  future  for  the  republic, 
Mr.  Talbot,  when  our  young  gentlemen 
come  home  from  Europe  and  immediately 
offer  themselves  up  to  Society.” 

“Very.”  ^ 

“You  came  this  very  afternoon,  Mr. 
Winslow,  I think  you  said  ?” 

“Yes,  by  the  Polynesia.  If  I am  not 
mistaken  I had  the  pleasure  and  the  hon- 
or of  making  the  acquaintance  of  your 
niece,  Mrs.  Cabot.” 

“My  niece?  Not  Serena  Garland,  at 
Dresden  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I mean  on  the  voyage.  That 
is  always  the  last  thing  in  my  mind,  of 
course.  I mean  Miss  Stella  Greyson.” 

“Good  heavens,  Mr.  Winslow!  This 
is  more  mysterious  than  ever.  I don’t 
like  the  looks  of  it  at  all.” 

“ But  is  not  Miss  Greyson  your  niece  ?” 

“My  niece?  No.  Did  she  say  she  was?” 

“Why,  yes.  She  certainly  said  she 
expected  to  spend  the  night  at  her  aunt's, 
and  she  gave  me  your  address.  I did  not 
for  the  moment  recognize  the  name  of  one 
of  my  mother's  friends,  whose  acquaint- 
ance she  had  made  during  my  absence.” 

Mrs.  Cabot  looked  serious.  “Still,” 
she  said,  as  if  to  herself,  “ it  might  be  ex- 
plained.” 

“Explain  it  to  me,  then,  please,”  said 
Mr.  Winslow.  “I  am  sure  there  can  be 
nothing — Miss  Greyson  is  the  daughter 
of  an  English  clergyman,  and  was  certain- 
ly the  most  charming  lady  on  the  steam- 
er. She  was  the  life  of  the  little  party  into 
which  I managed  to  ingratiate  myself.” 

Mrs.  Cabot  hesitated.  “I  hope  she  did 
not  mean  to  convey  a false  impression. 
She  has  an  aunt  living  with  me.” 

“Ah,  now  I remember.  That  is  what 
she  said.” 

“ But  her  aunt — ^her  aunt  is  my  cook.” 
Mrs.  Cabot  longed  to  say  housekeeper  or 
companion,  to  let  Mr.  Winslow  down 
gently,  but  she  was  the  soul  of  truthful- 
ness. ‘ ‘ Really,  ” she  went  on,  “ the  young 
— woman  appears  very  well — very  well  in- 
deed. It  was  a somewhat  awkward  situa- 
tion for  her,  since  she  did  not  know,  until 
she  drove  here,  that  her  aunt  sustained 
such  a relation  to  me”  (the  phrase  was 
cumbrously  diplomatic,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  required  by  Mr.  Winslow’s  face) ; “ but 
I must  say  that  she  accepted  the  situation — 
I mean,  took  the  thing  in  the  best  spirit, 
and  offered  to  act  as  lady’s-maid  this 
evening.” 


“Oh,  come  now,  Mrs.  Cabot.  You  didn’t 
let  her  1” 

“Why,  yes.  I thought  it  would  re- 
lieve her.  Ah!  good -evening,  Mr.  Dol- 
bear.  I am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Dolbear? 
Mr.  Winslow  has  just  returned  to-day  by 
the  Polynesia  and  so  Mrs.  Cabot  es- 
caped more  embarrassment.  But  Wins- 
low was  very  ill  at  ease.  There  was  Stel- 
la Greyson  up  stairs,  a lady’s-maid,  and 
he,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well,  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  down  stairs  with  his 
mother’s  polite  friends.  Eleven  feet  or 
so  of  space  between  them,  but  a whole 
degree  of  social  longitude.  He  danced, 
he  chatted,  he  smiled  with  his  old  friends, 
but  all  the  while  with  a remorseful  feel- 
ing that  he  was  acting  a shamefaced  part, 
and  that  up  stairs  Miss  Greyson  was  com- 
paring him  with  the  attentive  young  man 
whom  she  had  met  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Polynesia  quarter-deck. 

In  point  of  fact  Miss  Greyson  was  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Winslow,  and  wishing  to  Hea- 
ven she  had  not  been  seen  by  him  under 
such  compromising  circumstances.  She 
was  not  at  all  averse  to  a little  lark  of  this 
sort,  provided  she  could  keep  it  to  herself 
and  one  or  two  very  intimate  friends,  but 
Mr.  Winslow  was  not  yet  to  be  counted 
among  such,  and  now  bade  fair  never  to 
come  even  within  the  range  of  friendship. 
Why  had  her  aunt  concealed  her  real  situa- 
tion ? Why  had  she  deceived  them  ? Yes, 
cruelly  deceived  them,  so  that  her  own 
niece,  coming  innocently  to  America,  had 
fallen  into  this  hateful  trap  ? She  never, 
never  could  forgive  her  aunt  Mary,  and 
she  would  go  this  very  instant  and  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room,  and  not  see  any- 
body till  she  left  the  house,  the  very  earli- 
est hour  in  the  morning,  to  take  the  very 
first  train  to  Chicago.  As  she  left  the 
room  to  carry  this  threat  into  immediate 
execution  she  ran  again  almost  into  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Winslow,  who,  in  his  disturb- 
ance of  mind,  had  bade  good-evening  to 
his  hostess,  and  was  coming  out  of  the 
dressing-room  now  with  his  overcoat  on. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Winslow!”  she  gasped.  In 
his  substantial  wraps,  he  looked  at  the 
instant  as  if  he  were  going  out  of  her 
world  altogether. 

“ What  must  you  think  of  me  ?”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

“ Of  you  ? It  is  I who  must  say  that  to 
you.” 

“No,  I understand  it  all.”  He  really 
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did  not  quite  understand  it,  but  he  could 
not  refine  at  this  point.  “ Tell  me  I may 
come  to  see  you  to-morrow.” 

“Here I In  Mrs.  Cabot’s  house  I Oh, 
never !” 

“ Then  meet  me  in  Central  Park.  But 
no,  that  would  never  do.  Where  can  I 
see  you,  if  not  here  ? I will  come  to  see 
you  here.  You  must  see  me.”  And  re- 
fusing to  hear  any  pi*otests,  he  rushed 
down  stairs. 

“ Oh,  what  shall  I do  ?”  she  exclaimed. 
“And  I was  going  to  Chicago  the  very 
first  thing  in  the  morning.”  She  went  up 
to  her  room  to  think  about  it,  leaving  the 
ladies  to  put  on  their  wraps  as  well  as 
they  could  without  her.  Her  aunt  came 
up  to  see  her  late  in  the  evening. 

“Stella,”  she  whispered  through  the 
key-hole,  as  she  got  no  response  to  her 
knock;  but  the  young  lady  refused  to 
give  signs  of  hearing. 

Winslow  went  home  in  a feverish  frame 
of  mind.  He  found  his  mother  sitting  by 
the  fire,  her  headache  having  faded  away. 
He  sat  down  by  her,  and  looked  steadily 
at  her. 

“ Mother,”  he  began,  and  then  stopped. 

“ Go  on,  Edward.  I’ve  thought  it  all 
out,” 

“Oh,  come  now,  you  haven’t  second- 
sight.” 

“ Oh,  I can  see  through  a ladder.” 

“Well,  tell  me  my  dream,  and  the  in- 
terpretation thereof.” 

“No ; tell  me  first  if  you  think  Mrs. 
Cabot  looks  like  her  niece.” 

He  hopped  out  of  his  chair. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  little  lady,  smiling 
shrewdly.  “You  are  very  open,  Ed- 
ward.” 

“Mother,  just  explain  yourself,  will 
you  ?” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  look  so  solemn,  Ed- 
ward. My  dear  boy,  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  you  mar- 
ried, and  w'ell  married.  Why,  that  is 
vrhat  I sent  you  to  Europe  for,  chiefly, 
and  I am  sure  she  must  be  charming.” 

“Who  ?” 

“ I’ll  whisper,  since  you  are  so  diffident. 
S.  G.” 

Winslow  started  again,  and  stared  at 
his  mother. 

“Oh,  I’m  a necromancer,”  she  said,  but 
at  the  same  time  threw  her  handkerchief 
too  adroitly  over  a package  on  the  table. 
He  lifted  it,  and  saw  a package  of  his  let- 
ters beneath  it.  His  mother  laughed. 
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“ So  you’ve  caught  me.”  He  glanced  at 
the  uppermost  letter. 

“Good  grandmother!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ I had  entirely  forgotten.  What ! that 
little  Serena  Garland  at  Dresden  Mrs.  Ca- 
bot’s niece?  So  she  was— so  she  was.” 
His  mother  looked  at  him  blankly.  He 
seemed  to  have  swept  down  her  house  of 
cards.  “I  see  I must  tell  a plain  story 
in  a straightforward  way,  ” said  he ; and  he 
told  his  mother  of  meeting  Miss  Greyson 
on  the  steamer,  of  his  unconquerable  af- 
fection for  her,  and  of  the  evening’s  em- 
barrassment. * ‘ Of  course,  ” he  concluded, 
“ I don’t  care  a snap  of  my  finger  for  what 
anybody  says — ” But  he  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  his  mother’s  woful  face. 
“Yes,  I do  care  for  you,  mother;  but  you 
only  need  to  see  her,  and  all  your  doubts 
will  disappear.” 

“I  don’t  know — I don’t  know,”  she 
said,  shaking  her  head.  “Everybody 
will  know.  Was  Mrs.  Talbot  there  ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ ‘ Dear  I dear  1 She  will  never  stop  talk- 
ing.” 

“Pooh!  nobody  would  notice  her. 
Yes,  they  would,  too.  But  no  matter. 
Go  to-morrow  to  see  her,  and  your  doubts 
will  all  vanish.” 

Winslow  went  the  next  day,  and  very 
early.  He  asked  for  Mrs.  Cabot,  and 
when  she  left  the  parlor  Miss  Greyson 
came  down.  She  had  not  gone  to  Chica- 
go, and  she  did  not  go  that  day.  Mrs. 
Winslow  herself  called  in  the  afternoon. 

“I  think  we  can  arrange  it,  Edward,” 
said  his  mother,  a few  evenings  afterward, 
as  she  talked  it  over  with  her  son . ‘ ‘ Mrs. 

Cabot  has  found  another  place  for  Mrs. 
White,  a place  as  housekeeper  in  a wid- 
ower's family,  and  has  invited  Stella  to 
make  her  a visit.  We’ll  give  a party, 
and  dress  Stella’s  hair  differently,  and  no- 
body will  recognize  her  in  the  world. 
We’ll  invite  everybody  who  was  at  Mrs. 
Cabot’s.  The  only  trouble  is  Mrs.  Talbot. 
She  has  been  twice,  when  Mrs.  Cabot  was 
out,  on  purpose  to  try  and  persuade  the 
pretty  lady's-maid  to  come  to  live  with 
her.  She  let  it  out,  for  all  she  thought 
she  was  so  shrewd.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
very  dishonorable  thing  to  do.  Shall  we 
ask  her  ?” 

“Oh,  invite  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  course.” 
And  Mrs.  Talbot  was  invited.  She  look- 
ed very  narrowly  at  Winslow’s  ^anc^. 

“My  dear,”  she  said  to  her  husband, 
afterward,  “that  Miss  Greyson  looks  ex- 
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traordinarily  like  Mrs.  Cabot’s  lady’s- 
maid.  You  remember  we  saw  Winslow 
speaking  to  her  at  Mrs.  Cabot’s  party,  and 
she  said  her  name  was  Stella,  too.” 

“Very  likely.” 

“ It  can  t be  that  they  are  the  same.” 

“No.” 

“ Why  can’t  it  be  ?” 

“ Because  you  just  said  it  couldn’t.’^ 

Mrs.  Talbot  did  talk,  but  she  could  find 
nobody  else  to  recognize  the  likeness,  and 
Mrs.  Cabot  herself  declared  she  never  had 
employed  a lady's-maid. 

“It  was  a narrow  escape,  though,”  she 
said,  several  months  afterward,  to  Mrs. 
Winslow,  when  the  gossip  had  died  down. 


THE  QUEEN,  MINISTRY,  LORDS, 
AND  COMMONS. 

The  social  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  becoming  dail}"  more  in- 
timate, is  developing  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  each  nation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  other,  and  in  the  con- 
struction and  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  these  affairs  are  regulated 
and  controlled.  With  the  view  of  par- 
tially meeting  this  desire  the  present  ar- 
ticle, compiled  from  the  latest  sources  of 
information  open  to  the  writer,  has  been 
prepared. 

The  government  of  England  may  be 
divided  into  four  departments,  the  Queen, 
Ministry,  Lords,  and  Commons,  each  pos- 
sessing separate  and  distinct  functions, 
and  each  restraining,  limiting,  and  con- 
trolling the  others.  It  is  neither  a De- 
mocracy in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
vested  in  the  people,  nor  an  Aristocracy 
in  which  a few  members  distinguished  by 
birth  or  wealth  are  sui)reme,  nor,  again, 
a Monarchy  in  which  sovereign  author- 
ity is  wielded  by  a single  person.  It  is  a 
mixed  government,  formed  out  of  all  of 
these,  and  blending  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  each.  This  mixed  government 
is  called  a Limited  Monarchy,  in  which 
the  crown  has  no  absolute  power,  but 
must  rule  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  The  constitution,  so 
called,  is  unwritten,  and  is  made  up  of 
Parliamentary  and  constitutional  law, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  law  and  precedent. 
When  Victoria  was  crowned  she  took  the 
following  oath,  which  is  called  the  coro- 
nation oath : 


“ I solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  gov- 
ern the  people  of  tliis  kingdom  of  England, 
and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  in  Parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  same.  I will  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to 
be  executed  in  all  my  judgments.  I will 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  form  of  reli- 
gion established  by  the  law,  and  will  pre- 
serve unto  the  bisliops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  to  the  churclies  committed  to 
my  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them 
or  any  of  them.  The  things  which  I have 
hero  ]>efore  promised  I will  perform  and 
keep,  so  help  me  God.” 

This  mixed  government  is,  therefore,  a 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  virtually  in  the  laws,  though  its  majesty 
and  administration  are  vested  in  a single 
pereon.  Though  it  is  called  a hereditary 
monarchy,  it  is  not  absolutely  so,  for  the 
right  of  inheritance  rests  upon,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  be  changed  by,  act  of 
Parliament.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  ])asseil  in  1701,  this 
right  is  conditional  upon  the  heir-appar- 
ent being  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  the  issue  of  Princess  So- 
phia of  Hanover,  who  was  a granddaugh- 
ter of  James  I.  At  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1700  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  was  unpiwnded  for  aft- 
er the  death  of  William  and  Anne.  The 
next  in  blood,  after  the  children  of  James 
II.,  was  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  daughter 
of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  then 
the  family  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
all  of  whom  had  abjured  the  reformed 
faith,  except  Sophia,  the  wife  of  the  Elect- 
or of  Hanover.  As  papists  were  excluded 
from  the  succession  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, a bill  was  passed  in  the  spring  of 
1701,  known  as  the  Act  of  Settlement,  de- 
claring Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body 
next  in  succession  to  the  King  after  the 
Princess  of  Denmark. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  King  or  Queen 
can  do  no  wrong;  but  this  is  only  true  in 
the  sense  that  whatever  is  exceptionable 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  Is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  the  crown,  because  all  its 
acts  are  presumed  to  have  been  done  by 
some  minister,  who  is  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. If,  for  instance,  Victoria  should 
command  some  unlawful  act  to  be  per- 
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formed,  the  act  must  be  performed  through 
the  medium  of  a cabinet  officer,  who,  if  he 
obey  the  command,  becomes  responsible 
for  a wrong  administration  of  power.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  principle  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  Lord  Danby,  who 
was  impeached  by  Parliament  for  writing 
a letter,  wdiich  contained  a postscript  in 
the  handwriting  of  Charles  II.,  declaring 
that  the  letter  had  been  written  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  command. 

The  Queen  alone  can  create  a peer,  bar- 
onet, or  knight,  and  confer  privileges  on 
private  persons.  She  alone  can  erect  cor- 
porations, and  raise  and  regulate  fleets 
and  armies,  though  under  such  restric- 
tions relating  to  the  appropriation  and 
expenditure  of  money  as  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  exercise  her  power  to  the 
detriment  of  English  liberty.  She  is  the 
head  of  the  Church;  she  convenes  and 
dissolves  all  ecclesiastical  synods  and  con- 
vocations, and  nominates  to  vacant  bish- 
oprics and  other  Church  offices.  She  sends 
ambassadors  to  foreign  states,  receives  am- 
bassadors at  home,  makes  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  declares  war  and  peace,  though 
her  power  in  these  respects  also  is  in  a 
large  degree  limited  by  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  enact  or  reject  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  the 
government  of  England  was  mainly  car- 
ried on  by  virtue  of  what  was  called  the 
royal  prerogative,  that  is,  by  the  King 
in  person,  with  the  advice  of  ministers 
appointed  by  himself,  who  were  only  re- 
sponsible to  their  sovereign  for  their  maui- 
agemeut  of  public  affairs.  One  of  the  re- 
sults, however,  of  that  revolution  was  the 
transfer  of  the  power  of  the  state  from  the 
crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Instead 
of  a government  by  prerogative,  there  was 
then  established  a government  by  Parlia- 
ment, from  whom  all  laws  must  emanate, 
requiring  only  the  approval  of  the  crown 
as  a condition  of  their  enactment. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Queen  appoints 
her  own  advisers,  irrespective  of  the  wish- 
es or  approval  of  Parliament,  and  though 
popularly  the  Ministry  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  w'hole  executive  po\ver,  no  impor- 
tant measure  is  presented  by  them  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  without  her 
sanction  and  approval.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, essential  that  all  acts  and  measures 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament  through 
the  channel  of  the  Ministry,  and  Parlia- 
ment may  originate  and  pass  acts  at  its 


pleasure,  subject  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Queen  to  nullify  them  by  her  veto. 

I The  Queen  can  convene  Parliament  and 
terminate  its  sessions  at  will. 

There  have  been  but  two  instances  in 
which  the  Lords  and  Commons  have  met 
by  their  own  authority,  namely,  previous 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  at 
the  Revolution  in  1688.  There  is  one 
contingency,  however,  upon  which,  under 
authority  of  law,  Parliament  may  meet 
without  summons.  It  was  provided  in 
the  reign  of  Anne  that  in  case  there 
should  be  no  Parliament  in  being  at  the 
time  of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  then 
“the  last  preceding  Parliament  shall  im- 
mediately convene  and  sit  at  Westmin- 
ster, as  if  the  said  Parliament  had  never 
been  dissolved.”  Such  a Parliament, 
however,  by  a statute  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  can  only  continue  in  ex- 
istence for  six  months,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
solved. 

This,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  Queen. 
She  may,  with  the  advice  of  her  Ministei*s 
alone,  assemble,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 
Parliament,  declare  war,  confirm  or  dis- 
allow the  acts  of  colonial  legislatures, 
give  effect  to  treaties,  extend  the  term  of 
patents,  grant  charters  cf  incoi'poi'ation 
to  companies  or  municipal  bodies,  create 
ecclesiastical  districts,  regulate  the  Boaixl 
of  Admiralty,  and  make  appointments  to 
offices  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
state,  create  new  offices  and  define  the 
qualifications  of  persons  to  fill  the  same, 
and  declare  the  periods  at  which  certain 
acts  of  Parliament,  the  operation  of  which 
has  been  left  to  the  Queen  and  Council, 
shall  be  enforced.  With  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  money,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided in  the,  act  of  settlement,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  that  money 
levied  for  the  use  of  the  crown  without 
grant  of  Parliament  is  illegal.  Thus  the 
crown  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Parlia- 
ment for  its  revenues,  but,  though  de- 
pendent, it  has  a direct  control  over  all 
supplies  when  raised.  The  crown,  acting 
with  the  advice  of  its  responsible  minis- 
ters, is  charged  with  the  management  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  with 
all  payments  for  the  public  service.  It 
makes  known  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
its  annual  budget  its  necessities,  and  the 
House  grants  such  acts  or  supplies  as  these 
necessities  require.  The  crown  demands 
money,  the  (Ammons  grant  it,  and  the 
Lords  assent,  and  no  money  can  be  voted 
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by  Parliament  for  any  purpose  whatever 
except  at  the  demand  of  the  crown.  No 
petition  even  for  any  sum  of  money  re- 
lating to  the  public  service  can  be  re- 
ceived by  Parliament  unless  recommend- 
ed by  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
pei*son  can  lend  money  to  the  crown,  or 
to  any  department  of  state,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  and  all  money 
transactions  between  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Treasury  are  expressly  forbidden. 
The  Commons,  of  course,  have  the  power 
of  withholding  supplies,  but  only  once  (in 
1784)  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  has  this 
power  been  exercised.  There  have  been 
instances  of  expenditure  of  money  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  but 
these  have  been  rare,  and  only  when  a 
public  exigency  existed.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution  Mr.  Pitt 
advanced  £1,200,000  to  Germany,  and  in 
1859-60  there  was  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  £1,000,000.  To  meet 
these  unforeseen  disbursements  provision 
is  made  by  means  of  the  Treasury  Chest  and 
the  Civil  Contingencies  Fund.  The  Trea- 
sury Chest  is  a fund  maintained  to  supply 
specie  required  by  the  Treasury  Chests  of 
colonies,  and  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
vances for  carrying  on  the  public  service 
at  the  various  military  and  naval  stations, 
and  is  limited  to  £1,300,000.  Tlie  Civil 
Contingencies  Fund  is  limited  to  £120,000, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  un- 
foreseen expenditures  for  civil  service  at 
home.  Tlie  revenue,  or  annual  income 
of  the  country,  derived  from  taxes  im- 
posed by  Parliament,  and  from  the  in- 
come of  certain  estates  which  are  called 
crown  lands,  is  collected  into  a fund  called 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  first  charge 
on  this  fund  is  the  interest  on^the  national 
debt,  called  the  funds,  and  on  the  un- 
funded debt.  The  next  charge  is  the 
civil  list — an  allowance  to  the  Queen  for 
the  support  of  her  household  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown.  This  is  fixed  by  stat- 
ute at  £385,000,  to  be  paid  annually,  for 
the  following  purposes : her  Majesty’s 
privy  purse,  £60,000 ; salaries  of  her  house- 
hold and  retired  allowances,  £131,000;  ex- 
pense of  the  household,  £172,500;  royal 
bounty  and  special  services,  £13,200;  and 
the  remainder  for  pensions  apd  miscella- 
neous exi>enses.  On  the  Consolidated 
Fund  are  also  charged  various  salaries  al- 
lowed to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  sum  for  carrying  on  the  civil  govern- 
ment, including  the  salaries  of  the  min- 


isters, judges,  and  others,  is  also  charged 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  remain- 
der is  paid  into  the  exchequer  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  army,  navy,  and  civil 
service. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Queen 
to  declare  war,  it  may  be  said  that  such  a 
power  is  a barren  one  in  her  hands,  for 
not  only  is  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a war 
without  a vote  of  money  and  supplies  by 
Parliament,  but  the  number  of  men  to  be 
employed  in  the  army  and  navy  is  annu- 
ally fixed  by  Parliament ; and  it  is  a di- 
rect violation  of  the  constitution  for  the 
crown  to  raise  more  men  for  the  land  and 
sea  forces  than  Parliament  has  voted.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  limited  the  power 
of  the  Queen  is,  and  how  dependent  she  is 
in  all  her  acts  on  the  approval  of  a Parlia- 
ment representing  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  will  of  the  people.  She  can  appoint 
her  ministers  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, but  whenever  the  Ministry  is  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons  on  im- 
portant measures  it  goes  out  of  office,  and 
another  Ministry  is  appointed  whose  jwli- 
cy  is  more  in  accord  with  public  opinion 
as  represented  by  the  Commons.  The 
Ministry,  however,  when  defeated,  may 
advise  the  crown  to  dissolve  Parliament 
and  appeal  to  the  people,  wdio  by  a new 
election  may  either  return  a majority  fa- 
vorable or  opposed  to  their  measures. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  all,  England 
is  governed  by  the  people  through  the 
Commons,  and  not  by  the  crown. 

That  part  of  the  government  which  is 
called  the  Ministry  is  more  complicated  in 
its  structure,  and  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  define,  than  any  other  in  that 
wonderful  piece  of  intricate  machinery. 
What  is  commonly  called  the  Ministry 
has  never  been  recognized  by  law,  but 
grew  out  of  the  custom  of  a few  of  the 
Privy  or  King’s  Council  meeting  in  the 
royal  cabinet  and  assuming  the  power  of 
advising  the  crown  on  important  mea- 
sures of  government.  The  real  name  of 
what  we  call  the  Ministry  is  the  Cabinet, 
or  Cabinet  Council,  as  the  history  of  its 
origin  implies.  The  only  council  required 
by  law  is  the  Privy  Council,  and  when 
official  announcement  is  made  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  they  are  an- 
nounced simply  as  members  of  that  coun- 
cil appointed  to  fill  certain  offices.  The 
Privy  Council  of  England  is  coeval  witli 
its  monarchy,  but  as  the  custom  of  con- 
fiding advice  and  counsel  to  the  cabinet 
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has  ffrown,  its  powers  have  largely  dimin- 
ished, and  the  whole  council  has  not  been 
convened  since  1839.  The  Privy  Council- 
lors are  appointed,  without  limit  to  their 
number,  by  the  sovereign,  and  they  may 
be  dismissed,  or  the  council  may  be  dis- 
solved, at  the  royal  pleasure.  No  qualifica- 
tion is  necessary  except  that  they  shall  be 
native-born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a disability  in  this  respect  may  be  removed 
by  an  act  of  Parliament,  as  it  was  in  the 
cases  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  The  Privy  Council  consists  of 
tlie  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury,  the  Bish- 
op of  London,  the  cabinet  ministers  ex 
officio,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  household,  the  Judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Equity,  the  Chief  Justices  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Admiralty  Judges,  the  Judge 
Advocate,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Ambassadors  and  the  chief  Minis- 
ters Pleniix)tentiary,  the  Governors  of 
the  chief  colonies,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  the  Vice-Pi'esident  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  for  Education,  and  such 
others  as  the  ci*own  may  appoint.  A 
Privy  Councillor  is  styled  Right  Honor- 
able, and  takes  precedence  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  younger  sons  of  viscounts 
and  barons.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  that  the  King’s  Council  first  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Privy  Council,  and  it 
was  also  during  the  minority  of  that  King 
that  a select  council  gradually  emerged 
from  the  larger  body,  w'hich  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  modern  cabinet.  In  ear- 
lier times  it  was  wholly  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  was  often 
the  instrument  of  unconstitutional  and 
arbitrary  proceedings.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion it  has  lost  much  of  its  dignity,  and 
now  the  only  relic  of  its  authority  in 
criminal  matters  is  its  power  of  taking 
examinations  and  issuing  commitments 
for  treason.  It  still,  however,  continues 
to  exercise  an  original  jurisdiction  in  ad- 
vising the  crown  concerning  the  grants 
of  charters,  and  it  has  assumed  exclusive 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  colonies  and 
deix^ndencies  of  the  crown.  Theoretically 
the  Privy  Council  retains  its  ancient  su- 
premacy, and  in  a constitutional  point  of 
view  is  presumed  to  be  the  only  legal  and 
responsible  council  of  the  crown.  The 
Ministry  proper,  or  rather  those  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  who  are  members  of 


the  cabinet,  constitute  the  chief  membei^s 
of  the  administration.  The  practice  of 
consulting  a few  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  existed,  as  has  been  said,  for 
a long  period,  but  the  first  allusion  to  the 
cabinet  council  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  extremely  unpopular 
at  first,  and  it  was  not  till  1783  that  it  was 
i*egulated  by  those  rules  which  it  now  en- 
forces. Formerly  the  King  met  with  the 
Ministry;  but  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  the  first  Hanoverian  prince  on  the 
throne  of  England,  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued, mei*e]y  because  he  was  unable 
to  speak  or  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  free  and  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion of  measures  in  his  absence  proved 
so  beneficial  that  the  old  practice  has  nev- 
er been  revived.  Before  that  time  the 
cabinet  was  not  necessarily  composed  of 
men  of  similar  judgment  and  principles, 
and  at  times  there  were  at  the  same  board 
Whigs  and  Tories,  and  High-Churchmeii 
and  Dissenters,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  colleagues  to  take  opposite  sides 
in  Parliament.  But  since  1812  it  has  been 
an  established  principle  that  all  cabinets 
are  to  be  constructed  on  some  basis  of  i>o- 
litical  union  agreed  upon  by  the  members 
when  they  accept  office.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  members  are  joint- 
ly and  personally  responsible  for  each 
other’s  acts,  and  that  on  tlie  resignation 
of  the  Prime  Minister  his  colleagues  shall 
resign  also.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that  the  crown  in  organizing  a cabinet 
only  appoints  the  Premier,  and  that  the 
other  members  are  selected  by  him,  and 
always,  except  in  rare  cases,  without  dic- 
tation from  the  crown.  The  first  instance 
of  the  resignation  of  a Prime  Minister  re- 
sulting from  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons was  in  the  case  of  Sir  Rol^ert  Wal- 
pole; and  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  North, under  George  III.,  was  the 
first  instance  of  a simultaneous  change  of 
the  whole  administration  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Commons.  From  that 
time,  however,  a change  of  Ministry  has 
been  simultaneous  and  complete.  The 
number  of  those  constituting  the  cabinet 
is  indefinite.  The  members  who  ex  officio 
constitute  the  cabinet  are  the  Prime  Min- 
ister (or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Department, 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  sometimes  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. 

The  present  cabinet  is  composed  of  the 
following  members: 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — Rij^ht  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Chancellor — fjord  Sell>orne. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council — Earl  Spencer. 

Lord  Privy  Seal — Duke  of  Argyll. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — Earl  Gran- 
ville. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Indio — Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Department — Sir  W. 
Tornon  llarcourt. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies — Earl  of  Kimberly. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War — Right  Hon,  Hugh  C. 
E.  Childers. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — ^Earl  of  Northbrook. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Forster. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — Right  Hon. 
John  Bright. 

President  of  Local  Gov.  Board — Mr.  Dodson. 

President  of  Board  of  Ti-ade — Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Like  the  cabinet,  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  is  unknowli  to  the  law  and  con- 
stitution. He  is  simply  the  member  of 
the  cabinet  who  especially  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  crown,  and  may  be  ei- 
ther a Peer  or  a Commoner.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham in  1765,  the  Duke  of  Portland  in 
1782,  and  Mr.  Addington  in  1812  had  nev- 
er held  any  office  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed Prime  Ministers.  Lord  Bute  be- 
came Premier  before  he  had  even  spoken 
in  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  Prime 
Minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Be- 
fore 1806  the  Premiership  was  occasional- 
ly held  in  connection  with  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Secretary 
of  State,  or  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  is  now 
invariably  held  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  does  not, 
*of  course,  confine  himself  to  the  depart- 
mental business  of  the  Treasury,  but  must 
be  cogrnizant  of  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance that  take  place  in  the  diflPerent  de- 
partments. He  is  the  medium  between 
the  cabinet  and  the  sovereign,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  present  almost  continually  in 
Parliament  to  explain  and  defend  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government.  He  is  virtually 


responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the  entire 
patronage  of  the  crown,  selects  all  his  col- 
leagues, and  can  insist  upon  a decision  of 
the  cabinet  upon  any  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  views,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  it  by  his  own 
resignation.  Ordinary  questions,  howev- 
er, are  decided  in  the  cabinet  by  a vote. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  next  in  order 
in  the  cabinet,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  highest  of- 
ficer in  the  realm.  The  name  Chancellor 
is  derived  from  the  word  cancellarhia—a 
notary  or  scribe,  as  the  Chancellor  once 
was — ^because  he  sat  behind  a lattice  (called 
in  Latin  cancellus),  to  avoid  being  crowd- 
ed by  the  people.  He  is  ex  officio  a mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council,  cabinet  minister, 
and  Prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  the  patron 
of  all  the  King’s  livings  under  the  value 
of  £20  per  annum.  He  is  the  guardian  of 
all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has 
the  general  superintendence  of  all  chari- 
table uses  in  the  kingdom.  All  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  jurisdiction 
which  he  exercises  in  his  judicial  capaci- 
ty in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  former 
times  he  was  Prime  Minister,  but  since  the 
Elarrl  of  Clarendon  held  both  offices  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  never  been  Premier. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
third  member  of  the  cabinet,  is  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
holds  his  position  in  the  Ministry  by  vir- 
tue of  that  position.  He  sits  next  to  the 
sovereign  at  the  council  table,  to  propose 
the  business  to  be  enacted,  and  has  gener- 
al superintendence  and  control  of  the  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Lord  Privy 
Seal  has  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
his  duties  are  mainly  to  affix  the  seal  to 
grants,  appointments,  creation  of  honors, 
and  to  patents  of  inventions.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  cabinet  ex  officio. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
entire  control  and  management  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  including  even  the 
private  revenues  of  the  Queen.  He  lays 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  annual 
statement  of  the  estimated  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  them. 
Tills  statement  has  long  been  known  as 
the  annual  budget,  from  the  French  word 
hougette^  or  bag.  Formerly  he  was  th3 
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principal  oflBcer  of  the  Court  of  Excheq- 
uer, but  he  now  has  little  connection  with 
it,  only  taking  his  seat  with  the  Bar- 
ons at  the  annual  nomination  of  sheriffs. 
At  the  court,  which  is  held  once  in  six 
years,  “ for  the  trial  of  the  pyx,”  for  de- 
termining the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  issued  from  the 
Mint,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor he  presides,  and  delivers  a charge  to 
the  pyx  jury. 

Next  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
come  the  Secretaries  of  State,  whose  du- 
ties are  plainly  indicated  by  their  titles. 
They  are  the  Home  Secretary,  who  con- 
trols all  matters  relating  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
internal  peace  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  security  of  the  laws,  and  the  gener- 
al superintendence  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice;  the  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  who  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  crown  in  all  communications  between 
Great  Britain  and  foreign  powers ; the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  superin- 
tends the  government  of  the  various  co- 
lonial possessions,  appoints  their  Govern- 
ors, and  makes  such  recommendations 
and  suggestions  as  may  be  expedient  to 
assist  the  deliberations  of  the  colonial 
councils,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
colonial  subjects;  the  Secretary  for  War, 
in  whose  hands  the  supreme  and  respon- 
sible authority  over  the  whole  military 
bu.siness  of  the  country  is  placed;  and 
the  Secretary  for  India,  who  possesses  all 
the  powers  once  exercised  by  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. Next  comes  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  consists  of 
the  First  Lord  and  four  Junior  Lords, 
who  are  called  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral- 
ty. They  conduct  the  administration  of 
the  entire  naval  force  of  the  empire,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  command  the  royal 
marines,  conti*ol  the  royal  dock-yards,  and 
have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  har- 
bors and  inlets  throughout  the  kingdom. 
After  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
comes  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
matters  relating  to  trade  and  commerce, 
and  to  protect  the  mercantile  interests  of 
the  kingdom ; to  advise  the  Foreign  Office 
in  commercial  matters  arising  out  of  trea- 
ties or  negotiations  with  foreign  powers, 
the  Home  Office  with  respect  to  the  grant 
and  provisions  of  letters  patent,  the  Colo- 
nial Office  upon  questions  affecting  com- 


mercial relations  with  the  colonies,  and 
the  Treasury  as  to  contemplated  altera- 
tions in  the  customs  and  excise  laws. 

This,  then,  is  the  cabinet  of  ministers, 
to  whom  the  executive  powers  of  the 
crown  are  intrusted.  They  must  sit  in 
Parliament,  where  the  support  or  defeat 
of  their  policy  will  either  prolong  their 
term  of  office  or  compel  them  to  resign. 
If  Parliament  declares  by  an  adverse  vote 
that  it  can  no  longer  follow  the  ministers, 
a change  must  take  place.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  people,  through  the  Com- 
mons, are  the  rulers,  and  not  the  Ministry. 

The  Queen  appoints  the  Prime  Minister; 
he  appoints  his  colleagues,  and  the  success 
of  their  policy  must  depend  on  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  The  ultimate  verdict  on 
every  exercise  of  political  power  must  be 
sought  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  means  the  people. 
The  elasticity  of  such  a government  must 
be  apparent.  The  Queen  has  no  policy; 
her  impersonality  is  absolute ; she  is  Whig 
or  Tory  as  her  Ministry  repi'esents  either 
of  these  political  parties,  and  the  complex- 
ion of  the  Ministry  is  shaped  and  toii^  by 
the  voice  of  the  i:)eople.  There  can  be  no 
continued  antagonism  behveen  the  admin- 
istration and  Parliament,  clogging  the 
wheels  and  disturbing  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  legislation,  for  the  Mini.stry  must 
either  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament  or 
resign  and  give  place  to  a cabinet  repre- 
senting its  views  and  policy. 

Tlie  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  123  prelates  and  only  23  tem- 
poral lords  composed  the  House.  At  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral lords  were  about  equal  in  number. 
At  the  present  time  the  spiritual  lords  are 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yoi4c 
and  24  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  are  lords  of  Parliament  only,  and 
not  peers.  The  lords  temporal  are  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
whose  titles  are  all  hereditary.  The  title 
of  duke  was  first  conferred  on  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  whom  Edward  III.  created 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  Marquises  were  origi- 
nally lords  of  the  marches,  or  borders, 
and  derived  their  title  from  the  offices  held 
by  them.  The  first  who  was  created  a 
marquis  was  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1198.  Earls  were  in  existence  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  under  the  title  of  ealdor- 
men,  and  to  these  lords  the  administra- 
tion of  the  shires  was  committed.  After 
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the  Conquest  they  were  called  counts,  and 
hence  the  shires  were  called  counties. 
Viscounts  were  first  created  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  title  of  baron  was 
in  existence  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  number  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  limited.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  temporal  peers  were  only  29; 
at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  they  were  in- 
creased to  60 ; the  Stuarts  raised  the  num- 
ber to  150,  which  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne  still  further  increased  to  168.  On 
the  union  of  Scotland  in  1707,  16  peers 
of  Scotland  were  added;  and  on  the 
union  of  Ireland  in  1800,  28  peers  of  Ire- 
land. Since  that  time  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  addition  to  26  lords  spiritual, 
there  are  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
5 peers  of  the  blood  royal,  21  dukes, 
19  marquises,  113  earls,  24  viscounts,  250 
barons,  14  Scottish  representative  peers 
elected  for  each  Parliament,  and  28  Irish 
elected  for  life — making  a total  in  the 
House  of  500  lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Though  the  titles  of  the  lords  are  heredi- 
tary, the  peerage  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes,  resulting  fiK)m  extinctions  and 
additions.  Of  the  sixty  peerages  in  exist- 
ence at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  forty  are 
now  extinct.  The  blood  of  the  people  is 
constantly  finding  its  way  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  peerage,  and  new  and  fresh 
elements  are  taking  the  place  of  those 
which  have  died  out  and  disappeared. 
Drapers,  tailors,  apothecaries,  wool-deal- 
ers, silk-workei’s,  merchants,  jewellers, 
goldsmiths,  tradesmen,  barbers,  coal-deal- 
ers, money-lenders,  and  manufacturers 
were  ancestors  of  many  who  now  boast 
of  their  noble  blood.  The  most  striking 
instances  are  those  of  Loixl  Tenterdcn,  the 
grandson  of  a barber;  Lord  Gifford,  the 
son  of  a grocer;  Lord  Beaconsfteld,  the 
son  of  an  author;  Lord  Truro,  the  son  of 
a tradesman,  who  married  the  cousin  of 
the  Queen ; Lord  Elldon,  the  son  of  a coal 
agent;  Lord  Clyde,  the  son  of  a cabinet- 
maker; Lord  Ellenborough,  the  son  of  a 
country  clergyman ; Lord  Ashburton,  a 
nnerchant;  and  Lord  L}Tidhui*st,  the  son 
of  a portrait  painter,  the  American  Copley. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  throne  oc- 
cupied by  the  Queen  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  in  front  of  the  throne  is 
the  woolsack  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— a sort  of  ottoman  with  a sack  of 
wool  for  a seat,  an  emblem  of  the  source 
of  England’s  national  wealth.  The  spir- 
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itual  lords  and  the  administrative  party 
sit  on  the  right,  the  opposition  on  the  left, 
and  the  neutrals  on  cross  benches  between 
the  two.  A quorum  of  the  Lords  is  three, 
and  important  measures  are  often  passed 
with  less  than  twenty  members  present. 
Though  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  power 
to  originate  money  bills,  it  has  a perfect 
right  to  initiate  other  measures — a right 
so  rarely  exercised,  however,  that  it  is 
now  generally  understood  that  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Peers  is  chiefly  to  control  and 
amend  projects  of  legislation  which  ema- 
nate from  the  Commons.  The  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Lords  is  their 
judicature,  which  relates  to  the  trial  of 
peers,  claims  of  peerage  and  offices  of 
honor,  and  contested  elections  of  peers  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  constitute 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  the  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  in  the  last  resort,  and  the 
court  for  trial  of  cases  of  impeachment. 
Though  apparently  a branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment representing  the  aristocracy,  so 
far  from  being  an  element  from  which 
danger  may  arise  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  House  of  Lords  serves  only  as 
a wholesome  regulator  to  the  legislation 
of  the  Commons. 

So  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  powers  of  the  Queen,  Minis- 
try, and  House  of  Lords,  that  but  little  is 
left  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Though 
its  members  have  always  been  elected,  yet 
from  1688  to  1832  its  control  was  really  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  governing  families. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  House- 
hold Suffrage  Act  of  1867  transferred  it  to 
the  middle  classes.  From  the  Restoration 
to  George  III.  the  condition  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  as  connected  with  elec- 
tions for  the  Commons,  was  demoralized 
and  corrupt.  Corporations  usurpe<l  the 
franchises  of  their  boroughs,  so  that  a large 
number  became  wdiat  ai'e  called  close,  or 
rotten  boroughs,  or  boroughs  in  the  hands 
of  1 imited  and  self-appointed  bodies.  Then 
tliere  was  another  large  class  of  boroughs, 
called  nomination  boroughs,  which  were 
the  absolute  property  of  individuals,  who 
disposed  of  the  representation  at  pleasure. 

It  has  been  stated  that  at  one  time  84  per- 
sons sent  I54  members  to  Parliament. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  took  away  143 
seats  from  56  disfranchised  and  32  partly 
disfranchised  boroughs.  Of  these  seats 
64  w'cre  given  to  42  new  boroughs,  and  65 
to  fresh  divisions  of  the  counties.  The 
remainder  were  distributed  between  Scot- 
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land  and  Ireland,  so  that  the  English  and 
Welsh  counties  were  raised  to  159  mem- 
bers against  337  borough  members.  Free- 
holders of  the  yearly  value  of  £10,  house- 
holders of  £10,  leaseholders  of  £60  with 
twenty -year  leases,  and  tenants  at  will 
occupying  lands  or  tenements  paying  a 
rent  of  not  less  than  £50  a year,  were  en- 
titled to  vote.  But  even  the  Reform  Bill 
left  many  abuses  uncorrected.  The  bill 
of  1867  extended  the  borough  franchise 
to  all  occupants  of  dwelling-houses  for 
twelve  months  previous  to  the  31st  of  July 
in  any  year,  vrho  have  been  rated  to  the 
poor  rates  as  ordinary  occupants,  and  to 
lodgers  who  have  occupied  for  the  same 
period  lodgings  of  the  annual  value,  un- 
furnished, of  £10.  The  household  valu- 
ation was  reduced  fTOm  £10  to  £5,  the 
leaseholder  from  £10  to  £5,  and  the  occu- 
pation franchise  from  £50  to  £12.  These 
reform  measures  increa.sed  the  number 
of  electors  from  1,350,000  to  2,470,000,  of 
whom  about  750, OOO  belong  to  the  work- 
ing classes. 

It  is  stated  by  A.  C.  Ewald,  in  a val- 
uable work  on  the  English  government, 
from  which  the  writer  has  largely  drawm 
in  the  compilation  of  this  article,  that 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  652 — England  and  Wales 
487,  Scotland  60,  and  Ireland  105.  It  is 
a settled  principle  of  English  law  that  a 
member  after  he  is  chosen  can  not  relin- 
quish his  seat  unless  he  accepts  office  un- 
der the  crown.  In  order  to  evade  this  law, 
a practice  has  grown  up  of  accepting  the 
nominal  office  of  steward  of  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  After  accepting 
the  new  office  he  can  resign  it,  and  thus 
find  his  way  out  of  Parliament.  The 
Chiltern  Hills  are  a range  of  chalk  hills  in 
Buckinghamshire,  fonnerly  covered  with 
thick  beech- wood,  of  which  portions  only 
still  remain,  to  remind  travellers  of  the 
robbers  once  infesting  them,  for  whose 
suppression  the  steward’s  office  was  origi- 
nally created,  but  which  is  now  only  filled 
transiently  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  House  is  divided  into  two  great  ri- 
val political  parties,  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals.  The  Conservatives  are  subdi- 
vided into  Tories  and  Liberal  Conserva- 
tives, and  the  Liberals  into  Whigs  and 
Radicals.  The  Tories  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Liberal  Conservatives  hold  to  its 


spirit,  but  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
slow  but  sure  progress.  The  Whigs  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  but  advocate  its 
modification,  especially  with  regard  to  civ- 
il and  religious  liberty,  while  the  Radicals 
take  their  stand  on  the  rights  of  man,  and 
would  like  to  remodel  the  Constitution 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  American  de- 
mocracy, advocating  universal  suffrage, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  and  all  distinc- 
tions of  rank. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  an 
examination  of  the  constitution  and  pow- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  juris- 
diction has  been  indicated  in  the  review 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  represents  the 
will  of  the  most  intelligent  classes,  and 
that  the  right  of  franchise,  in  the  election 
of  its  members,  is  increasing  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  those  among  the  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  enjoy  it  with  intelli- 
gence and  judgment. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Where,  as  a lordly  dream, 

Glides  the  deep  winding  stream 
For  evermore, 

Calm,  ns  in  conscious  strength, 

Bends  thy  ninjestic  length 

From  shore  to  shore. 

Life,  in  its  fevered  heat, 

Surges,  with  pulsing  feet. 

Restless,  above ; 

Doomed,  in  its  anxious  flow, 

Like  the  strong  tide  below*, 

Ouw’ard  to  move. 

Strange  is  the  motley  throng: 

Hearts  yet  untaught  of  wrong, 
Thoughtless  of  pain, 

Mingle  with  souls  accursed — 

Sands  in  a desert  thirst, 

Clouds  without  rain. 

While  o’er  thee  and  below 
Swift  the  twin  curreuts  flow, 

Thy  form  serene, 

Still  ns  the  shades  that  sleep 
On  the  rotlccting  deep, 

Arches  between. 

O,  teach  thy  pow*er  to  me ! — 

Calm  ’mid  all  storms  to  bo, 

And  evermore, 

Over  Time’s  restless  tide, 

World-weary  feet  to  gnide 

From  shore  to  shore. 
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A GREAT  CITY. 

IN  the  gradual  progress  of  the  race,  by 
which,  through  the  education  gained 
by  the  experience  of  generations,  human- 
ity has  come  to  such  partial  comprehen- 
sion of  its  destiny  upon  this  earth  as  it 
holds  to-day,  great  cities  have  played  a 
most  important  part. 

Unconsciously,  when  first  some  roving 
tribe,  dependent  upon  their  fiocks  and 
herds  for  the  support  of  their  own  lives, 
and  obliged  to  keep  constantly  wandering 
in  search  of  new  natural  pastures  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  animals,  came  to  learn 
that  by  agriculture  they  could  provide  a 
more  abundant  and  constant  supply,  the 
necessity  for  constantly  wandering  was 
done  away  with,  and  a settled  habitation 
made  a city,  with  its  permanent  buildings, 
possible;  and  men  began  their  long  and 
practical  study  of  the  future  i)ossibilities 
of  association,  with  all  the  unexpected 
marvels  of  industrial,  moral,  social,  and 
spiritual  progress  which  this  term  implies. 

Our  very  language,  in  the  terms  civili- 
zation and  rusticity,  shows  the  results  that 
heretofore  the  differing  conditions  of  city 
and  country  life  have  made  for  those  who 
have  led  them.  Nor  could  the  result 
have  been  any  different,  as  the  study  of 
the  mental,  moral,  and  psychological  na- 
ture of  man  himself  shows.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  our  faculties  are  inherently 
dependent  upon  association  with  our  fel- 
low-men for  their  stimulation  and  exer- 
cise. How  can  the  isolated  human  being 
exercise  his  love,  his  sympathy,  his  pride, 
his  ambition,  his  passion  for  the  organi- 
zation of  his  surroundings,  alone  ? The 
miserable  condition  of  the  sparsely  scat- 
tered tribes  of  savages  to-day  in  the  world, 
the  physical  and  mental  poverty  in  which 
they  live,  shows  us  what  association  in 
cities  has  done  for  the  race. 

Here  architecture  became  possible,  and 
the  association  of  industry  began.  A 
singular  evidence,  however,  of  the  mis- 
taken point  of  view  from  which  the  econ- 
omists have  studied  this  process  of  indus- 
trial association  lies  in  the  very  name  of 
division  or  differentiation  given  to  it  by 
them,  as  though  the  union  of  various  men 
in  the  performance  of  any  task  too  large 
or  intricate  for  any  single  person  to  per- 
form, and  in  the  execution  of  which  each 
man  takes  for  himself  such  portion  of  it 
as  he  is  best  adapted  or  most  competent  to 
perform,  was  an  evidence  of  their  differ- 


ing or  disagreeing  among  themselves,  in- 
stead of  agreeing  or  associating  for  its 
performance. 

In  the  history  of  cities  not  only  do  we 
find  the  germs  of  the  industrial  associa- 
tion of  society,  but  in  them  also  began 
the  process,  as  yet  far  from  being  com- 
pleted, by  which  the  peaceful  production 
of  industry  shall  become  the  chief  reli- 
ance of  society,  in  the  place  of  the  military 
organization  of  feudalism,  depending  upon 
the  destructive  spoliation  of  war. 

The  abandoned  fortifications  of  many 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  though  now  turn- 
ed into  public  promenades  for  pleasure, 
and  made  gay  with  fiowers,  are  still  evi- 
dences of  how  recently  the  race  has  pass- 
ed through  the  animal  phase  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  when,  as  wild  beasts  al- 
low no  other  of  their  kind  to  intrude  upon 
their  hunting  range  of  territory,  cities  felt 
their  own  safety  depended  upon  the  prompt 
destruction  of  every  rival,  and  the  first 
necessary  condition  of  their  own  security 
was  to  surround  themselves  with  fortifi- 
cations. 

The  long  and  desperate  duel  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  ending  only  with  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  latter,  is  a histor- 
ical instance  of  the  life  of  cities  which  has 
passed  away  so  utterly,  let  us  hope,  as  nev- 
er again  to  return. 

Though  in  this  commercial  age  the  ri- 
valry for  commerce  and  the  war  of  trade 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  fierce  and  sav- 
age hatred  that  regulated  the  relations  of 
Rome  with  any  community  that  appeared 
likely  to  intrude  upon  her  supremacy  of 
power — though  the  fieets  and  armies  of 
the  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  been 
generally  abandoned  as  offensive  wea- 
pons against  a growing  rival  whose  pros- 
perity is  irksome,  and  legislative  acts  of 
various  kinds  are  chiefly  depended  upon 
as  weapons  of  offense  and  defense  by  a 
mercantile  centre  that  looks  with  jealous 
eyes  upon  some  threatening  competition 
— yet  we  can  measure  proximately  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  modem 
world  from  that  which  characterized  the 
ancient  by  a simple  compainson. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  to-day  that 
in  the  British  Parliament  some  distin- 
guished leader,  noted  for  his  stem  patri- 
otism and  his  invincible  faith  in  the  ben- 
efits to  mankind  of  the  maintenance  of 
England's  commercial  supremacy,  should 
be  applauded,  even  by  the  merchants 
whose  interests  he  might  be  promoting, 
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should  he  make  it  a point  to  end  every 
speech  or  remark  he  rose  to  make  with  a 
sentence  similar  to  that  used  by  Cato  the 
elder  in  the  Roman  Senate  on  such  occa- 
sions, “And  I am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed.” 

The  decency  of  all  civilization  would 
be  shocked  by  it ; and  yet  it  must  be  re- 
served for  our  children  to  be  equally 
shocked  by  the  propositions  made  in  any 
legislative  assembly  of  Christendom  to  as- 
sist the  progress  of  one’s  own  country  by 
measures  which  retard  the  progress  of 
others. 

Is  it  not  inevitable  that  when  the  gen- 
eration enters  upon  the  active  business  of 
life  to  which  such  propositions  shall  ap- 
pear as  ignorant  as  Rome’s  treatment  of 
Carthage  appears  to  us,  the  world  will 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  fraternity 
of  all  mankind,  engaged  in  the  common 
task  upon  this  earth  of  replenishing  it  and 
subduing  it? 

Even  before  the  historic  era  the  im- 
portance of  commerce  for  building  up 
great  cities  was  practically  demonstrated. 
The  caravan  and  the  flat-boat,  bringing 
the  materials  for  trade  across  the  land  and 
down  the  streams,  for  ages  satisfied  the 
needs  of  the  ancient  world,  as  the  wagon 
and  the  barge  were  used  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  country  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  comparison  of  the  length  of  time 
these  were  found  sufficient  in  antiquity, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  became 
inadequate  here,  may  be  used  as  a suggest- 
ive measure  of  the  activity  and  momen- 
tum that  the  life  of  the  race  has  acquired 
through  the  gradual  accretions  of  experi- 
ence gathered  through  the  labors  of  gen- 
erations. 

This  collective  possession  is  the  comm\)n 
heritage  of  all,  and  is  enjoyed  freely  by 
each  without  restraint,  and  frequently 
without  any  recognition  of  its  source. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  race 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  resources 
of  a wide  extent  of  country  by  means  of 
the  machinery  of  government,  and  thus 
making  a great  city  of  the  centre  in  which 
the  operations  of  government  were  carried 
on,  was  discovered  and  acted  upon.  The 
superior  discipline  and  culture  of  associa- 
tion enabled  the  population  of  a city  to 
drain  by  taxation  the  wealth  produced  by 
a much  larger  agricultural  population 
scattered  and  isolated  over  the  fields,  un- 
organized for  mutual  defense,  and  easily 
conquered  in  detail. 


The  observing  traveller,  while  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  lavish  display  of  wealth 
in  great  European  cities,  is  more  surprised, 
if  he  penetrates  to  the  homes  of  the  rural 
population,  at  the  make-shifts  of  poverty 
he  meets  on  every  hand.  In  much  of  the 
northern  part  of  Germany  the  cattle  are 
still  housed  in  the  same  buildings  with 
the  farmers;  while  in  rural  France  there 
are  three  hundred  thousand  huts  in  which 
the  door  is  the  only  opening;  and  eight- 
een hundred  thousand  with  only  two 
openings,  the  door  and  a single  window ; 
and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  with  three 
openings,  a door  and  two  windows. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Trea- 
sury count,  made  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

These  samples  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  dwellere  in  the  country  still  are,  after 
centuries  of  labor,  afford  an  indication  of 
the  results  that  follow  inevitably  from  the 
building  up  of  great  and  splendid  cities  by 
centralizing  methods  of  government. 

As,  however,  the  results  of  this  system 
have  been  to  draw  from  the  country  to 
the  city  not  only  the  wealth  produced,  but 
the  art,  the  culture,  and  the  learning  of 
the  country — those  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects being  obliged  to  seek  the  city,  where 
the  materials  for  their  study  are  gathered 
— it  has  naturally  been  the  general  im- 
pression that  cities  are  the  seat  of  wealth, 
and  the  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the  mind 
on  their  mention  is  that  great  cities  are  an 
evidence  of  a nation’s  progress,  and  their 
growth  a matter  of  self-congratulation  for 
the  nation  that  contains  them. 

But  with  the  new  spirit  of  investigation 
which  characterizes  these  modem  times, 
testing  old  beliefs  by  the  questioning  of 
new  knowledge,  great  cities  are  found  to 
be  rather  abodes  of  a terrible  poverty  than 
of  a desirable  wealth ; they  are  rather  the 
breeding-places  of  the  barbarians  of  civ- 
ilization, who,  without  hope,  threaten  to 
play  the  part  in  the  modern  world  which 
the  hordes  of  Vandals,  issuing  from  the 
unknown  recesses  of  the  primeval  forests, 
played  in  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  our  modem  era. . What  to  them  does  a 
city  offer  but  a chance  for  plunder  ? They 
are  drawn  to  it  and  kept  in  it,  hungry 
and  degraded,  because  commerce,  instead 
of  being  a method  for  the  distribution  of 
the  results  of  labor,  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  its  function,  and  makes  of  cities 
vast  store-houses,  for  the  supply  of  which 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  country  have  been 
stripped  bare. 
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The  East  End  of  London,  to  a thought- 
ful observer,  offers  sights  and  problems 
for  the  future  infinitely  more  startling 
and  serious  than  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  West  End.  Enter  one  of  the  wine- 
vaults  there.  They  are  under-ground 
cities,  covering  acres  and  acres.  Tliere  in 
the  long  line  of  arches — for  they  are  vault- 
ed like  the  crypts  of  some  grand  cathedral, 
used  as  a store-house  for  the  bones  of 
departed  generations,  while  above,  with 
music  and  cei'emonial  pomp,  the  service  of 
thankfulness  for  the  blessing  of  life  goes 
on  in  the  grand  old  pile,  rich  with  the  art 
of  centuries  — extending  in  long  lines, 
running  in  every  direction,  are  stored 
pipes  and  hogsheads  of  wines  of  all  kinds, 
for  which  the  vineyards  of  the  world  have 
been  stripped.  Above  these  acres  filled 
with  the  rich  vintage,  ripened  in  the  sun- 
light, the  gift  of  kind  Nature  to  man,  for 
making  glad  his  heart,  there  is  no  church 
with  music  and  service  of  thanksgiving, 
but  miles  and  miles  of  the  squalid  dens  of 
poverty — a x>overty  seeming  so  hopeless, 
so  degraded,  so  brutal,  and  so  ignorant 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  except  in 
other  great  cities,  can  anything  equal  to 
it  be  found. 

Man,  left  to  his  own  resources  any- 
where in  the  world,  creates  for  himself  a 
certain  correspondence  between  his  sur- 
roundings and  his  needs.  He  lives  a life 
that  by  force  of  living  must  be  progress- 
ive, though  its  progress  may  be  infinitely 
slow.  Here,  as  an  integral  part  of  one 
of  the  leatling  centres  of  wealth,  culture, 
and  refinement  of  which  our  civilization 
boasts,  is  an  army  of  human  beings  more 
brutalized  than  the  lowest  savage  left  to 
primitive  conditions  can  be.  They  seem 
crushed  down  and  dehumanized  by  the 
weight  and  the  influence  of  all  that  makes 
the  culture  of  civilization. 

Nor  is  London  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
With  her,  poverty  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  found  in  all  cities.  It  is  only  greater 
in  degree  than  that  in  other  centres,  in 
a ratio  commensurate  with  her  superior 
greatness  in  everything  else  that  makes 
great  cities. 

Here  stands  the  problem  of  the  modem 
world — ^Are  poverty  and  progress  insepa- 
rable ?— so  fearfully  exemplified  that  the 
world  stands  aghast  at  it;  for  London  is 
growing  in  every  respect,  its  poverty  not 
excepted,  with  a rapidity  surpassing  tliat 
of  almost  all  other  great  cities. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  upon 


this  phase  of  city  life.  The  facts  are  so 
patent  to  every  one  who  has  ever  seen  a 
city,  of  even  moderate  size,  that  they  need 
not  be  insisted  upon  here.  A mora  encour- 
aging phase  of  city  life  for  those  to  whom 
the  amelioration  of  the  race  is  a matter  of 
interest  lies  in  the  increasing  evidences 
that  thoughtful  men  are  giving  every- 
where of  their  earnest  endeavor  to  study 
the  causes  for  this  condition  of  things, 
and,  by  removing  these,  prevent  their  ef- 
fects. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  a few  years  ago 
entered  upon  a crusade  against  the  noi- 
some dens  that  funiishod  the  only  habita- 
tions for  such  large  numbers  of  its  citizens 
that  this  city  was  as  famous  for  the  swarms 
of  bare-legged  women,  ragged  children, 
and  drunken  men  as  Naples  is  for  its  laz- 
zaroni.  The  city  took  possession  of  many 
of  the  worst  of  these,  and  tore  them  down, 
replacing  them  with  buildings  better  fitted 
for  human  habitations,  in  which  some  lit- 
tle regard  was  paid  to  the  necessity  of 
space  for  the  free  circulation  of  light  and 
air.  It  is  still  continuing  this  needed 
work. 

In  New  York  the  Board  of  Health  has 
also  taken  down  houses,  and  forcibly  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  cellars  and  oth- 
er pestilence -breeding  localities,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health.  Unfortunate- 
ly neither  their  authority  nor  their  func- 
tion enabled  the  Board  to  go  further,  and 
provide  better  constructions,  more  care- 
fully adapted  for  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  their  inmates,  than  the  rookeries 
they  destroyed.  This  function  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise,  and  as  yet  the 
greed  of  gain  is  allowed  almost  unrestrict- 
ed sway  in  urging  it  to  action. 

In  London,  besides  the  Peabody  be- 
quest, several  associations  are  actively 
engaged  in  providing  improved  accom- 
modations for  those  whose  means  pravent 
them  from  providing  them  for  themselves. 

In  Pai’is,  Mr.  A.  Raynaud,  the  founder 
of  a society  devoted  to  economic  studies 
for  the  puiq>ose  of  bringing  about  fiscal  re- 
forms (Societe  d’Etudes  economiques  pour 
les  Reformes  fiscales),  instituted  recently 
two  prizes,  the  first  of  2000  francs,  and  the 
other  of  500  francs,  for  the  best  two  essays 
proposing  some  original  invention  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  The  conditions  for 
the  competition  were  that  the  essays 
should,  to  gain  the  prizes,  indicate  some 
system  which  should  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  in 
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the  ratio  of  ability  to  meet  it;  that  the  tax 
should  be  as  simple,  as  easy  of  collection, 
and  as  inexpensive  in  the  collecting  as 
possible;  and  also  that  it  necessitate  as 
little  as  could  be  the  intervention  of  the 
tax-gatherer  in  the  private  business  of  the 
tax-payer. 

When  the  prizes  were  first  instituted 
the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  by  com- 
petent economists  that  the  conditions  ren- 
dered the  solution  os  impossible  as  would 
be  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  However, 
sixty  essays  were  handed  in,  and  after 
their  consideration  by  the  above-mention- 
ed society,  to  whom  Mr.  Raynaud  had 
confided  the  decision,  the  majority  of  the 
council  of  the  society  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  an  e.ssay  sent  in  by  Mr.  Jacques 
Lorrain,  of  Geneva.  The  essay  will  be 
soon  published  by  Mr.  Raynaud  himself, 
who  has  become  an  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  the  s^-stem  it  proposes,  though,  in 
company  with  many  of  the  majority  of 
the  council  who  voted  it  the  prize,  at  its 
first  hearing  he  was  violently  opposed  to 
it  Its  consideration  by  the  society  occu- 
pied many  weeks  of  careful  examination 
and  argument. 

Shortly  after  the  institution  of  this 
prize,  Mr.  Isaac  Pereire,  a well-known 
banker  of  Paris,  instituted  prizes  amount- 
ing together  to  100,000  francs,  or  $20,000, 
divided  into  four  first  prizes  of  10,000 
francs  each,  eight  second  prizes  of  5000 
francs  each,  and  eight  honorable  men- 
tions of  2500  francs  each,  for  essays  upon 
the  extinction  of  pauperism,  with  the 
special  consideration  of  these  four  meth- 
ods of  aiding  in  this  result:  first,  the  de- 
velopment and  general  diffusion  of  public 
instruction  of  all  kinds;  second,  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  by  organization  of 
credit  extended  to  all  classes  of  society; 
third,  the  organization  of  provision  for 
old  age,  and  the  general  institution  of 
asylums  of  retreat  for  the  working  class- 
es  by  means  of  contributions  imposed 
upon  the  undertakers  of  various  enter- 
prises, and  upon  all  employers,  as  a neces- 
sary complement  to  wages,  and  forming 
the  foundation  for  a system  I’osembling 
life-insurance  or  annuities ; and  fourth,  the 
reform  of  taxation  with  a view  to  its  sim- 
plification, the  economy  of  means  for  its 
collection,  and  the  gradual  successive  re- 
duction of  tariffs,  and  similar  methods  of 
indirect  taxation. 

Tlie  competing  essays  were  not  to  be  ex- 
amined until  the  beginning  of  1881,  and 


competition  was  invited  from  the  whole 
world. 

In  London,  within  the  past  few  years, 
an  amount  of  practical  work  has  been 
done  toward  impTOving  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  by  providing  for  them  better  ap- 
pliances for  amusement,  recreation,  and  re- 
freshment, which,  thougli  yet  it  is  far  from 
complete,  is  astonishing  wdien  compared 
with  the  condition  of  public  opinion  quite 
recently,  concerning  the  duty  of  society  in 
these  regards,  toward  the  less  fortunate  of 
its  members.  The  effort  to  eliminate  the 
gin  palace  by  providing  a moi'e  attract- 
ive place  of  resort,  where  the  influences 
surrounding  their  fi'equcnters,  and  the 
entertainment  furnished  them,  shall  be 
such  as  to  cheer  and  elevate  rather  than 
to  degrade  them,  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  even  its  promoters  ex^x^cted. 

Besides  this,  throughout  the  iMjriodical 
literature  of  London,  within  the  past  few 
years,  articles  upon  social  subjects  evin- 
cing the  most  heart-felt  and  intelligent  in- 
tei’est  in  the  welfare  of  the  gi^eat  majority, 
and  rich  in  the  spirit  of  sympatliy,  which 
alone  can  deal  with  such  subjects,  have  ap- 
l)erired  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

In  America,  most  naturally,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  its  political  institutions, 
the  same  spirit  has  manifested  itself  dif- 
ferently. From  this  point  of  view  the  re- 
cent movement,  which  has  been  so  general 
in  the  chief  cities,  to  organize  charity  so 
that  its  funds  shall  be  more  economically 
applied  in  the  promotion  of  self-help  in- 
stead of  almsgiving,  is  most  significant. 
Association  rather  than  charity  is  instinct- 
ively felt  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of 
political  equality. 

The  great  city  of  the  future  should  be, 
as  the  result  of  these  indications,  a perfect 
association  based  on  the  equal  rights  of  all 
citizens,  combining  together  voluntarily 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  where  each  has 
his  function  to  perform,  each  contributes 
according  to  his  ability,  and  each  enjoys 
the  advantages  that  association  alone  ren- 
ders possible. 

Unconsciously  the  progress  of  modern 
invention  is  tending  in  this  direction,  and 
already  there  are  numerous  striking  evi- 
dences of  it.  It  requires  a certain  density 
of  population  to  make  the  use  of  gas,  or 
water  brought  from  a distance,  from  a 
purer  and  better  supply  than  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  affords,  an  economic  under- 
taking. Already  we  have  towns  which 
do  the  same  for  their  heat,  steam  being 
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distributed  from  a central  point,  so  that 
each  household  has  at  command,  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night,  such  heat  as 
it  requires  for  comfort  or  domestic  pur- 
poses, without  the  waste  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial that  the  individual  system  requires. 

The  same  system  for  the  distribution 
of  power  will  doubtless  be  eventually  put 
ill  practice,  so  that  the  dwellers  in  a town 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  annoyance  in- 
evitable from  the  presence  of  a steam  ma- 
chine in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a resi- 
dence intended  for  repose  and  quiet.  The 
possibilities  of  national  association  prom- 
ise eventually  to  furnish  the  unlimited 
power  nature  provides  for  men  compe- 
tent to  the  task  of  making  use  of  it. 

Possibly  one  of  the  first  practical  steps 
to  be  taken  in  this  direction,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  welfare  of  citizens, 
would  be  the  institution  in  cities  of  socie- 
ties for  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  results  reached  else- 
where in  certain  departments  of  the  neces- 
sary business  of  life,  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  comfort,  the  cleanliness,  the 
ease,  and  the  security  from  annoyance 
which  are  so  sadly  wanting  in  city  life  at 
present.  No  one,  for  example,  can  walk 
through  any  street  in  New  York  without 
having  his  sense  of  neatness  offended  by 
the  sight  of  the  garbage  barrels  on  the 
sidewalk,  while  ho  is  sure  at  some  portion 
of  his  journey  to  have  the  ashes  collector, 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  distribute 
most  liberally  in  his  eyes  and  nostrils  a 
considerable  share  of  the  contents  of  the 
barrels  he  empties  into  his  cart.  The  only 
consolation  to  the  sufferer  in  such  a case 
lies  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has,  if  he 
is  himself  a resident  of  that  city,  of  the 
utter  nuisance  the  disposal  of  his  own 
ashes  and  garbage  is  to  every  individual 
householder  in  the  city. 

It  is  said  that  Leech,  the  artist,  who  in 
Punch  has  done  so  much  to  cheer,  amuse, 
instruct,  and  enliven  the  entire  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  world,  had  his 
life  shortened  by  the  annoyance  the  or- 
gan-grinders of  London  caused  him.  He 
fled  everywhere  to  escape  them,  but  they 
followed  liim  with  their  relentless  attacl^ 
upon  his  quiet. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  New 
York  for  a driver  with  a load  of  iron  rods 
to  x>ass  for  miles  along  the  cobble-jiaved 
sti’eets,  the  ends  of  his  load  of  rods  clash- 
ing together,  and  making  an  outrageous- 
ly discordant  noise,  to  the  disturbance  of 


the  quiet  of  thousands.  The  noise  is  most 
easily  prevented  by  simply  tying  the  ends 
of  the  rods  together  with  a rope  or  a bag. 
Yet  the  writer  has  repeatedly  been  driven 
out  of  a street  he  was  walking  in,  or,  when 
that  was  impossible,  has  followed  such  a 
cart  half  a mile  or  more,  suffering  from 
the  diseordant  pandemonium  of  sound  it 
made,  passing  policeman  after  policeman, 
not  one  of  whom  appeared  to  conceive 
that  it  was  a part  of  his  duty  to  prevent 
this  infraction  of  the  good  order  and  quiet 
of  those  he  was  paid  to  protect. 

If  such  a society  as  is  here  proposed 
should  really  enter  with  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  upon  the  work  suggested,  it 
would  be  astonished  to  find  out  how  much 
has  been  done  in  isolated  cases  to  organ- 
ize a system  for  the  prevention  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  city  life.  There  is  a little 
town  in  Holland  in  the  streets  of  which 
no  horse  is  ever  allowed  to  come.  Its 
cleanliness  may  be  imagined,  and  its  quiet 
repose.  The  keeping  of  horses  in  a city 
rendei*s  necessary  the  existence  of  stables 
in  confined  quarters,  whei*e  the  ventilation 
and  the  disinfection  which  the  atmosphere 
and  the  ground  offer  abundantly  in  the 
country  can  be  had  only  at  an  exi>ense  so 
great  as  to  be  beyond  the  average  means 
of  the  keex>ers.  The  results  upon  the 
health  of  the  residents  can  not  be  pecun- 
iarily estimated.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  clothes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  caused  by  the  dirt 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  diorses 
bears  no  small  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  horses. 

Bad  as  has  been  the  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  elevated  rapid  trans- 
it, yet  its  introduction  shows  that  horses 
are  not  needed  in  a city  for  purposes  of 
transportation.  Some  time  they  wdll  dis- 
appear, as  have  the  pigs  in  the  streets,  by 
means  of  which  New  York  disposed  of  its 
garbage  only  a lifetime  ago.  With  the  re- 
moval of  the  horses,  there  would  be  ample 
space  in  the  streets  for  rapid  transit. 

In  its  researches  our  society  w'ould  find 
that  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  and  the 
use  of  gas  ai'e  in  Paris  a source  of  revenue 
instead  of  an  expense.  In  Philadelphia 
the  city  makes  its  own  gas. 

In  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  yeai’s,  a system  has  been  in  op- 
eration by  which  that  city  assumes  the 
control  of  all  the  retail  traffic  in  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  and  by  eliminating  the  sale 
of  liquor  from  the  domain  of  private  trade, 
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has  decreased  drunkenness  about  fifty  per 
cent.  The  system  has  b^n  so  successful 
that  Stockholm  has  adopted  it,  and  the 
council  of  Birmingham,  England,  has 
voted  to  introduce  it,  while  a special  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Parliament  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  it,  after  a careful  exam- 
ination of  its  workings. 

These  are  but  examples  of  what  our  so- 
ciety would  find  to  have  been  already  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  dwellers  in  cities.  Undoubt- 
edly a more  thorough  investigation  would 
do  much  to  remove  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Professor  P.  W.  Newman,  in  a recent 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  on 
the  “Barbarisms  of  Civilization,”  to  the 
effect  “ that  large  towns  are  in  themselves 
a monstrous  evil  — an  evil  continually 
growing  through  wrongful  laws  and  cus- 
toms.” 

Possibly  a discovery  might  be  made  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  a city's  growth, 
if  a general  and  intelligent  interest  were 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  also  of  the 
“ wrongful  laws  and  customs”  which  un- 
naturally stimulate  it,  and  a public  opin- 
ion might  be  created  which  would  abol- 
ish them  or  counteract  their  effects.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  else  which  will  do 
so,  if  to  do  so  be  desirable. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Newman  says: 
“A  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  is  large 
enough  for  every  good  and  desirable  ob- 
ject. Even  where  this  number  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, careful  regulation  is  needful  to 
secure  healthful  air  and  water  without 
unreasonable  expense.” 

Upon  what  grounds  he  limits  the  desir- 
ability of  a city's  increase  to  20,000  does 
not  appear.  Most  probably  this  number 
was  selected  at  hap-hazard.  At  least,  if 
he  has  any  rule,  or  set  of  rules,  for  de- 
ciding concerning  the  advantage  of  such 
a limit,  he  does  not  allude  to  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  utopian  to  believe  that 
the  application  of  the  same  interest  and 
determined  spirit  of  investigation  which 
has,  within  about  this  century,  given  us 
the  sciences  of  analytic  and  constructive 
chemistry,  will,  if  applied  by  an  equal  va- 
riety of  minds  to  the  study  of  rociology, 
or  the  laws  which  regulate  the  social  and 
other  relations  of  men,  give  us  an  under- 
standing of  the  laws  underlying  city  life, 
of  which  wo  now  have  as  little  comprehen- 
sion as  the  world  had  of  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry before  they  had  been  discovered. 

In  1860  the  Central  Park  was  first  open- 


ed to  the  public,  and  in  the  twenty  years 
that  have  passed,  parks,  which  used  to  be 
considered  wholly  superfluous  luxuries  to 
cities,  and  far  beyond  their  power  to  cre- 
ate, are  now  considered  a necessity,  and 
easy  of  creation  if  only  there  is  a resolute 
desire  to  have  them. 

Within  a very  recent  period  the  public 
library,  the  museum,  the  art  gallery,  the 
free  reading-room,  the  music  hall,  have 
each  been  introduced,  and  have  also  be- 
come necessities. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  modem  com- 
merce, based  upon  the  improved  methods 
of  transportation,  has  built  up  our  cities 
without  consideration  for  the  comfort 
and  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  their 
dwellers,  as  the  bonanza  farmers  of  the 
West,  taking  advantage  of  the  improved 
machinery  for  agriculture,  have  turned 
farming  into  speculation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

The  process  is  slower  in  the  city,  and 
being  more  complex,  has  not  been  as  im- 
mediately observed,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
less  destructive  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
the  State,  because  it  is  destructive  of  the 
virtue  of  the  people. 


THfi  LUCKY  HORSESHOE. 

A FARMER  travelling  with  lira  load 
Picked  lip  a horseshoe  in  the  road, 

And  nailed  it  fast  to  his  barn  door, 

That  Luck  might  down  upon  him  pour, 
That  every  blessing  known  in  life 
Might  crown  his  homesteail  and  his  wife, 
And  never  any  kind  of  harm 
Descend  upon  his  growing  farm. 

But  dire  ill-fortnne  soon  l}egau 
To  visit  the  astounded  man. 

His  hens  declined  to  lay  their  eggs; 

His  bacon  tumbled  from  the  pegs, 

And  rats  devoured  the  fallen  legs; 

His  com,  that  never  failed  before, 

Mildewed  and  rotted  on  the  floor; 

His  grass  refused  to  end  in  hay ; 

His  cattle  died,  or  went  astray: 

In  short,  all  moved  the  crooked  way. 

Next  spring  a great  drought  baked  the  sod, 
And  roasted  every  pea  in  pod ; 

The  beans  declared  they  could  not  grow 
So  long  as  nature  acted  so; 

Redundant  insects  reared  their  brood 
To  starve  for  lack  of  juicy  food; 

The  staves  from  barrel  sides  w'eiit  off 
As  if  they  had  the  hooping-cough. 
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And  nothing  of  the  useful  kind 
To  hold  together  felt  inclined: 

In  short,  it  was  no  use  to  try 
While  all  the  laud  was  iu  a fry. 

One  morn,  demoralized  with  grief, 

The  farmer  clamored  for  relief; 

And  prayed  right  hard  to  understand 
What  witchcraft  now  possessed  his  land; 
Why  house  anil  farm  in  misery  grew 
Since  he  nailed  up  that  “lucky”  shoe. 

While  thus  dismayed  o’er  matters  wrong 
An  old  man  chanced  to  trudge  along, 

To  whom  he  told,  with. wormwood  tears, 
How  his  affairs  were  in  arrears. 

And  what  a desperate  state  of  things 
A picked-up  horseshoe  sometimes  brings. 

The  stranger  asked  to  see  the  shoe. 

The  farmer  brought  it  into  view; 

But  when  the  old  man  raised  his  head, 
lie  laughed  outright,  and  quickly  said 
“No  w'ouder  skies  upon  you  frow’u — 
You’ve  nailed  the  horseshoe  upside  down ! 
Just  turn  it  round,  and  soon  you’ll  see 
How  you  and  Fortune  will  agree.” 

The  farmer  turned  the  horseshoe  round, 
And  showers  began  to  swell  the  ground ; 
The  sunshine  laughed  among  his  grain. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  piled  up  the  wain; 
The  loft  his  hay  could  barely  hold, 

His  cattle  did  as  they  were  told; 

His  fruit  trees  needed  sturdy  props 
To  hold  the  gathering  apple  crops; 

His  turnip  and  potato  fields 
Astonished  all  men  by  their  yields ; 

Folks  never  saw  such  cars  of  corn 
Ah  in  his  smiling  hills  were  bom ; 

His  barn  was  full  of  bursting  bins — 

His  wife  presented  him  wdth  twins; 

His  neighbors  marvelled  more  and  more 
To  see  the  increase  in  his  store. 

And  now  the  merry  fiirmer  sings 
“There  are  two  ways  of  doing  things; 
And  when  for  good  luck  you  would  pray. 
Nail  up  your  horseshoe  the  ngUt  way.” 


LOOKLVG  BACK. 

SuM>rEU  is  old  and  sere. 

Upon  the  dusty  green  of  village  ways. 

On  fields  and  woods,  the  suns  of  August  days 
Still  mock  the  weary  year; 

The  weary  year,  that  keeps 
Its  crown  of  failing  roses  and  its  smile 
Of  fervid  sunshine  yet  a little  while, 

As  autumn  nearer  creeps; 


The  weary  year,  grown  gray 
Mourning  a glorious  summer  dying  fast, 

A happy  prime  and  promise  overpast, 

A finished  June  and  May. 

On  many  a russet  tree 
And  russet  blade  is  set  the  autumn’s  sign ; 
Ou  plain  and  hill  the  summer  seems  to  pine 
Into  a memory. 

Ah,  poor  pathetic  year. 

That  has  not  yet  begun  Uy  mimic  youth 
With  autumn’s  gold  and  hazes,  but  has  ruth 
For  former  charms  more  dear! 

How  many  summers  die. 

As  passionate,  as  beautiful,  as  yours! 

How  little  beauty  or  content  endures! 

How  fast  glad  moments  fly ! 

How  often  fate,  unkind. 

Casts  over  lives  the  shadow  of  a tomb, 

And  leaves  them  groping  onward  in  the  gloom, 
With  all  the  light  behind! 

Ah,  waning  year ! what  art 
Can  tell  the  gladness  of  those  gladdest  days 
That  waned  and  passed  and  died  from  oft' 
our  ways. 

The  summora  of  the  heart? 

What  art  can  find  again 
The  smiles,  the  tones,  the  scenes,  of  former 
time, 

That  weirdly  live  in  retrospect  and  rhyme, 
Dim  ghosts  of  what  hath  been  ? 

Can  skill,  or  toil,  or  prayer, 

Recall  the  glow  that  over  life  was  cast, 

Or  bring  again  from  out  the  vanished  past 
The  charm  that  made  it  fair? 

Along  the  village  street 
The  children  shout  just  as  they  used  in 
spring, 

In  tree  and  thicket  still  the  late  hiixls  sing 
Their  music  wild  and  sweet. 

My  heart  alone  complains 
Like  the  dun  year.  Life’s  freshness  nil  is  fled 
As  from  yon  grasses,  that  will  soon  be  dead, 
Sodden  with  autumn  rains. 

From  out  the  earth  and  sky 
Something  is  gone  that  made  the  world  seem 
glad. 

Something?  I count  it,  rather,  all  I had — 
That  with  it  all  things  die. 

It  is  no  longer  morn. 

Something  more  dear  than  life — beyond  its 
scope — 

Something  akin  to  life — the  gift  of  hope — 
Has  perished  with  the  dawn. 
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XXX. 

IT  was  almost  the  last  outbreak  of  pas- 
sion of  her  life;  at  least,  she  never  in- 
dulged in  another  that  the  world  knew 
anything  about.  But  this  one  was  long 
and  terrible ; she  flung  herself  on  the  sofa, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  her  grief.  She 
hardly  knew  what  had  happened;  ostensi- 
bly she  had  only  had  a difference  with  her 
lover,  as  other  girls  had  had  before,  and 
the  thing  was  not  only  not  a rupture,  but 
she  was  under  no  obligation  to  regard  it 
even  as  a menace.  Nevertheless,  she  felt 
a wound,  even  if  he  had  not  dealt  it;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a mask  had  suddenly 
fallen  from  his  face.  He  had  wished  to 
get  away  from  her;  he  had  been  angry 
and  cruel,  and  said  strange  things,  with 
strange  looks.  She  was  smothered  and 
stunned ; she  buried  her  head  in  the  cush- 
ions, sobbing  and  talking  to  herself.  But 
at  last  she  raised  herself,  with  the  fear  that 
either  her  father  or  Mrs.  Peniiiman  would 
come  in;  and  then  she  sat  there,  staring 
before  her,  while  the  room  grew  darker. 
She  said  to  herself  that  perhaps  he  would 
come  back  to  tell  her  he  had  not  meant 
what  he  said ; and  she  listened  for  his  ring 
at  the  door,  trying  to  believe  that  this  was 
probable.  A long  time  passed,  but  Morris 
remained  absent;  the  shadows  gathered; 
the  evening  settled  down  on  the  meagre 
elegance  of  the  light,  clear-colored  room; 
the  fire  went  out.  When  it  liad  grown 
dark,  Catherine  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out;  she  stood  there  for  half  an 
hour,  on  the  mere  chance  that  he  would 
come  up  the  steps.  At  last  she  turned 
away,  for  she  saw  her  father  come  in.  He 
had  seen  her  at  the  window  looking  out, 
and  he  stopped  a moment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  white  steps,  and  gravely,  with  an  air 
of  exaggerated  courtesy,  lifted  his  hat  to 
her.  The  gesture  was  so  incongruous  to 
the  condition  she  was  in,  this  stately  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  a poor  girl  despised  and 
forsaken  was  so  out  of  place,  that  the 
thing  gave  her  a kind  of  horror,  and  she 
hurried  away  to  her  room.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  given  Morris  up. 

She  had  to  show  herself  half  an  hour 
later,  and  she  was  sustained  at  table  by 
the  immensity  of  her  desire  that  her  father 
should  not  perceive  that  an3rthing  had 
happened.  This  was  a great  help  to  her 


* Cq>3rright,  1860,  by  Hknrt  Jaxis,  Jun. 
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afterward,  and  it  served  her  (though  nev- 
er as  much  as  she  supposed)  from  the  first 
On  this  occasion  Doctor  Sloper  was  rather 
talkative.  He  told  a great  many  stories 
about  a w’onderful  poodle  that  he  had  seen 
at  the  house  of  an  old  lady  whom  he  vis- 
ited professionally.  Catherine  not  only 
tried  to  appear  to  listen  to  the  anecdotes 
of  the  poodle,  but  she  endeavored  to  inter- 
est herself  in  them,  so  as  not  to  think  of 
her  scene  with  Morris.  That  perhaps  was 
a hallucination ; he  was  mistaken,  she  was 
jealous;  people  didn’t  change  like  that 
from  one  day  to  another.  Then  she  knew 
that  she  had  had  doubts  before — strange 
suspicions,  that  were  at  once  vague  and 
acute — ^and  that  he  had  been  different  ever 
since  her  return  from  Europe : whereupon 
she  tried  again  to  listen  to  her  father,  who 
told  a story  so  remarkably  well.  After- 
ward she  went  straight  to  her  own  room; 
it  was  beyond  her  strength  to  imdertake 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her  aunt.  All 
the  evening,  alone,  she  questioned  herself. 
Her  trouble  was  terrible ; but  was  it  a 
thing  of  her  imagination,  engendered  by 
an  extravagant  sensibility,  or  did  it  repre- 
sent a clear-cut  reality,  and  had  the  worst 
that  was  possible  actually  come  to  pass  ? 
Mrs.  Penniman,  with  a degree  of  tact  that 
was  as  unusual  as  it  was  commendable, 
took  the  line  of  leaving  her  alone.  The 
truth  is,  that  her  suspicions  having  been 
aroused,  she  indulged  a desire,  natural  to 
a timid  person,  that  the  explosion  should 
be  localized.  So  long  as  the  air  still  vi- 
brated, she  kept  out  of  the  way. 

She  passed  and  repassed  Catherine’s 
door  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  as  if  she  expected  to  hear  a 
plaintive  moan  behind  it.  But  the  room 
remained  perfectly  still ; and  accordingly, 
the  last  thing  before  retiring  to  her  own 
couch,  she  applied  for  admittance.  Cath- 
erine was  sitting  up,  and  had  a book  that 
she  pretended  to  be  reading.  She  had  no 
wish  to  go  to  bed,  for  she  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  sleeping.  After  Mrs.  Penniman 
had  left  her  she  sat  up  half  the  night,  and 
she  offered  her  visitor  no  inducement  to 
remain.  Her  aunt  came  stealing  in  very 
gently,  and  approached  her  with  great 
solemnity. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  in  trouble,  my 
dear.  Can  I do  anything  to  help  you 

* ‘ I am  not  in  any  trouble  whatever,  and 
do  not  need  any  help,”  said  Catherine,  Ab- 
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bing  roundly,  and  proving  thereby  that 
not  only  our  faults,  but  our  most  invol- 
untary misfortunes,  tend  to  corrupt  our 
morals. 

“ Has  nothing  happened  to  you 

“ Nothing  whatever.” 

“ Are  you  very  sure,  dear  ?” 

“Perfectly  sure.” 

‘ ‘ And  can  I really  do  nothing  for  you  ?” 

“ Nothing,  aunt,  but  kindly  leave  me 
alone,”  said  Catherine. 

Mrs.  Penniman,  though  she  had  been 
afraid  of  too  warm  a welcome  before,  was 
now  disappointed  at  so  cold  a one ; and  in 
relating  afterward,  as  she  did  to  many 
persons,  and  with  considerable  variations 
of  detail,  the  history  of  the  termination  of 
her  niece's  engagement,  she  was  usually 
careful  to  mention  that  the  young  lady, 
on  a certain  occasion,  had  “ hustled”  her 
out  of  the  room.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  Penniman  that  she  related  this  fact, 
not  in  the  least  out  of  malignity  to  Cath- 
erine, whom  she  very  sufficiently  pitied, 
but  simply  from  a natural  disposition  to 
embellish  any  subject  that  she  touched. 

Catherine,  as  I have  said,  sat  up  half 
the  night,  as  if  she  still  expected  to  hear 
Morris  Townsend  ring  at  the  door.  On 
the  morrow  this  expectation  was  less  un- 
reasonable; but  it  was  not  gratified  by 
the  re-appearance  of  the  young  man.  Nei- 
ther had  he  written ; there  was  not  a word 
of  explanation  or  re-assurance.  Fortu- 
nately for  Catherine  she  could  take  ref- 
uge from  her  excitement,  which  had  now 
b^ome  intense,  in  her  determination  that 
her  father  should  see  nothing  of  it.  How 
well  she  deceived  her  father  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  learn;  but  her  innocent  arts 
were  of  little  avail  before  a person  of  the 
rare  perspicacity  of  Mrs.  Penniman.  This 
lady  easily  saw  that  she  was  agitated,  and 
if  there  was  any  agitation  going  forward, 
Mrs.  Penniman  was  not  a person  to  forfeit 
her  natural  share  in  it.  She  returned  to 
the  charge  the  next  evening,  and  request- 
ed her  niece  to  confide  in  her — to  unbur- 
den her  heart.  Perhaps  she  should  be 
able  to  explain  certain  things  that  now 
seemed  dark,  and  that  she  knew  more 
about  than  Catherine  supposed.  If  C^h- 
erine  had  been  frigid  the  night  before,  to- 
day she  was  haughty. 

“You  are  completely  mistaken,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  you  mean. 
I don’t  know  what  you  are  trying  to  fast- 
en on  me,  and  I have  never  had  less  need 
of  any  one's  explanations  in  my  life.” 


In  this  way  the  girl  delivered  herself, 
and  from  hour  to  hour  kept  her  aunt  at 
bay.  From  hour  to  hour  Mrs.  Penniman's 
curiosity  grew.  She  would  have  given 
her  little  finger  to  know  what  Morris  had 
said  and  done,  what  tone  he  had  taken, 
what  pretext  he  had  found.  She  wrote 
to  him,  naturally,  to  request  an  interview; 
but  she  received,  as  naturally,  no  answer 
to  her  petition.  Morris  was  not  in  a 
writing  mood ; for  Catherine  had  address- 
ed him  two  short  notes,  which  met  with 
no  acknowledgment.  These  notes  were 
so  brief  that  I mdy  give  them  entire. 
“ Won’t  you  give  me  some  sign  that  you 
didn’t  mean  to  be  so  cruel  as  you  seemed 
on  Tuesday  ?” — that  was  the  first ; the  oth- 
er was  a little  longer.  “ If  I was  unrea- 
sonable or  suspicious  on  Tuesday — if  I an- 
noyed you  or  troubled  you  in  any  way — I 
beg  your  forgiveness,  and  I promise  never 
again  to  be  so  foolish.  1 am  punished 
enough,  and  I don’t  understand.  Dear 
Morris,  you  are  killing  me.”  These  notes 
were  dispatched  on  the  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, but  Saturday  and  Sunday  passed 
without  bringing  the  poor  girl  the  satisfac- 
tion she  desired.  Her  punishment  accu- 
mulated ; she  continued  to  bear  it,  how- 
ever, with  a good  deal  of  superficial  forti- 
tude. On  Saturday  morning  the  Doctor, 
who  had  been  watching  in  silence,  spoke 
to  his  sister  Lavinia. 

“The  thing  has  happened — the  scoun- 
drel has  back^  out.” 

“ Never  1”  cried  Mrs,  Penniman,  who 
had  bethought  herself  what  she  should 
say  to  Catherine,  but  was  not  provided 
with  a line  of  defense  against  her  brother, 
so  that  indignant  negation  was  the  only 
weapon  in  her  hands. 

“He  has  begged  for  a reprieve,  then,  if 
you  like  that  better.” 

“ It  seems  to  make  you  very  happy  that 
your  daughter’s  affections  have  been  tri- 
fled with.” 

“ It  does,”  said  the  Doctor;  “ for  I had 
foretold  it.  It's  a great  pleasure  to  be  in 
the  right.” 

“Your  pleasures  make  one  shudder,” 
his  sister  exclaimed. 

Catherine  went  rigidly  through  her 
usual  occupations;  that  is,  up  to  the  point 
of  going  with  her  aunt  to  church  on  Sun- 
day morning.  She  generally  went  to  aft- 
ernoon service  as  well ; but  on  this  occa- 
sion her  courage  faltered,  and  she  begged 
of  Mrs.  Penniman  to  go  without  her. 

“I  am  sure  you  have  a secret,”  said 
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Mrs.  Penniman,  with  great  significance, 
looking  at  her  rather  grimly. 

‘‘If  I have,  I shall  keep  it,” Catherine 
answered,  turning  away. 

Mrs.  Penniman  started  for  church ; but 
before  she  had  arrived  she  stopi)ed  and 
turned  back,  and  before  twenty  minutes 
had  elapsed  she  re-entered  the  house,  look- 
ed into  the  empty  parlors,  and  then  went 
up  stairs  and  knocked  at  Catherine’s  door. 
She  got  no  answer;  Catherine  was  not  in 
her  room,  and  Mrs.  Penniman  presently 
ascertained  that  she  was  not  in  the  house. 
“ She  has  gone  to  him ! she  has  fled  1”  La- 
vinia  cried,  clasping  her  hands  with  ad- 
miration and  envy.  But  she  soon  per- 
ceived that  Catherine  had  taken  nothing 
with  her — all  her  personal  property  in 
her  room  was  intact— and  then  she  jump- 
ed at  the  hypothesis  that  the  girl  had  gone 
forth,  not  in  tenderness,  but  in  resent- 
ment. ‘ ‘ She  has  followed  him  to  his  own 
door  1 she  has  burst  upon  him  in  his  own 
apartment!”  It  was  in  these  terms  that 
Mrs.  Penniman  depicted  to  herself  her 
niece’s  errand,  which,  viewed  in  this 
light,  gratified  her  sense  of  the  picturesque 
only  a shade  less  strongly  than  the  idea  of 
a clandestine  marriage.  To  visit  one’s 
lover,  with  tears  and  reproaches,  at  his 
own  residence,  was  an  image  so  agreeable 
to  Mrs.  Penniman’s  mind  that  she  felt  a 
sort  of  mstheticdisappointmentatits  lack- 
ing, in  this  case,  the  harmonious  accom- 
paniments of  darkness  and  storm.  A qui- 
et Sunday  afternoon  appeared  an  inad- 
equate setting  for  it;  and,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Penniman  was  quite  out  of  humor  with 
the  conditions  of  the  time,  which  passed 
very  slowly  as  she  sat  in  the  front  parlor, 
in  her  bonnet  and  her  Cashmere  shawl, 
awaiting  Catherine’s  return. 

This  event  at  last  took  place.  She  saw 
her — at  the  window — mount  the  steps,  and 
she  went  to  await  her  in  the  hall,  where 
she  xH)unced  upon  her  as  soon  as  she  had 
entered  the  house,  and  drew  her  into  the 
parlor,  closing  the  door  with  solemnity. 
Catherine  was  flushed,  and  her  eye  was 
bright.  Mrs.  Penniman  hardly  knew 
what  to  think. 

“ May  I venture  to  ask  where  you  have 
been  ?”  she  demanded. 

“I  have  been  to  take  a walk,”  said 
CaUierine.  “ I thought  you  had  gone  to 
church.” 

“I  did  go  to  church;  but  the  service 
was  shorter  than  usual.  And  pray  where 
did  you  walk  f ” 


“I  don’t  know,”  said  Catherine. 

‘ ‘ Your  ignorance  is  most  extraordinary. 
Dear  Catherine,  you  can  trust  me.” 

“What  am  I to  trust  you  with  ?” 

“With  your  secret^your  sorrow.” 

“I  have  no  sorrow,”  said  Catherine, 
fiercely. 

“My  poor  child,”  Mrs.  Penniman  in- 
sisted, “you  can’t  deceive  me.  I know 
everything.  I have  been  requested  to — a 
— to  converse  with  you.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  converse.” 

“ It  will  relieve  you.  Don’t  you  know 
Shakspeare’s  line  ? — ‘ The  grief  that  does 
not  speak.’  My  dear  girl,  it  is  better  as 
it  is.” 

“What  is  better ?”  Catherine  asked. 

She  was  really  too  perverse.  A certain 
amount  of  x)erversity  was  to  be  allowed 
for  in  a young  lady  whose  lover  had 
thrown  her  over,  but  not  such  an  amount 
as  would  prove  inconvenient  to  his  apolo- 
gists. “ That  you  should  be  reasonable,” 
said  Mrs.  Penniman,  with  some  sternness. 
“ That  you  should  take  counsel  of  world- 
ly prudence,  and  submit  to  practical  con- 
siderations. That  you  should  agree  to — 
a — separate.” 

Catherine  had  been  ice  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, but  at  this  word  she  flamed  up. 
“Separate?  What  do  you  know  about 
our  separating  ?” 

Mrs.  Penniman  shook  her  head  with 
a sadness  in  which  there  was  almost  a 
sense  of  injury.  “Your  pride  is  my 
pride,  and  your  susceptibilities  are  mine. 
I see  your  side  perfectly,  but  I also” — 
and  she  smiled  with  melancholy  suggest- 
iveness—“I  also  see  the  situation  as  a 
whole.” 

This  suggestiveness  was  lost  upon  Cath- 
erine, who  repeated  her  violent  inquiry. 
“Why  do  you  talk  about  separation? 
What  do  you  know  about  it?” 

‘ ‘ We  must  study  resignation,”  said  Mrs. 
Penniman,  hesitating,  but  sententious  at 
a venture. 

‘ ‘ Resignation  to  what  ?”  . 

“ To  a change  of — of  our  plans.” 

“My  plans  have  not  changed,”  said 
Catherine,  with  a little  laugh. 

“Ah,  but  Mr.  Townsend’s  have,”  her 
aunt  answered,  very  gently. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

There  was  an  imperious  brevity  in  the 
tone  of  this  inquiry,  against  which  Mrs. 
Penniman  felt  bound  to  protest;  the  in- 
formation with  which  she  had  undertaken 
to  supply  her  niece  was,  after  all,  a favor. 
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She  had  tried  sharpness,  and  she  had  tried 
sternness,  but  neither  would  do;  she  was 
shocked  at  the  girl’s  obstinacy.  “Ah, 
well,”  she  said,  “ if  he  hasn’t  told  you—” 
and  she  turned  away. 

Catherine  watched  her  a moment  in  si- 
lence ; then  she  hurried  after  her,  stopping 
her  before  she  reached  the  door.  “Told 
me  what  ? What  do  you  mean  ? What 
are  you  hinting  at  and  threatening  me 
with  ?” 

“ Isn’t  it  broken  oflF  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Pen- 
niman. 

“ My  engagement  ? Not  in  the  least.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon  in  that  case.  I 
have  spoken  too  soon.” 

“Too  soon ? Soon  or  late,”  Catherine 
broke  out,  “you  speak  foolishly  and 
cruelly.” 

“What  has  happened  between  you, 
then  ?”  asked  her  aunt,  struck  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  cry.  “ For  something  cer- 
tainly has  happened.” 

“Nothing  has  happened  but  that  I love 
him  more  and  more.” 

Mrs.  Penniman  was  silent  an  instant. 
“ I suppose  that’s  the  reason  you  went  to 
see  him  this  afternoon/’ 

Catherine  flushed  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  “ Yes,  I did  go  to  see  him.  But 
that’s  my  own  business.” 

“Very  well,  then;  we  won’t  talk  about 
it.”  And  Mrs.  Penniman  moved  toward 
the  door  again.  But  she  was  stopped  by 
a sudden  imploring  cry  from  the  girl. 

“Aunt  Lavinia,  where  has  he  gone  ?” 

“Ah,  you  admit,  then,  that  he  has  gone 
away  I Didn’t  they  know  at  his  house  ?” 

“They  said  he  had  left  town.  I asked 
no  more  questions;  I was  ashamed,”  said 
Catherine,  simply  enough. 

“You  needn’t  have  taken  so  compro- 
misingf  a step  if  you  had  had  a little  more 
confidence  in  me,”  Mrs.  Penniman  ob- 
served, with  a good  deal  of  grandeur. 

“ Is  it  to  New  Orleans  ?”  Catherine  went 
on,  irrelevantly. 

It  was  thp  first  time  Mrs.  Penniman 
had  heard  of  New  Orleans  in  this  con- 
nection; but  she  was  averse  to  letting 
Catherine  know  that  she  was  in  the  dark. 
She  attempted  to  strike  an  illumination 
from  the  instructions  she  had  received 
from  Morris.  “My  dear  Catherine,”  she 
said,  “ when  a separation  has  been  agreed 
upon,  the  further  he  goes  away,  the  bet- 
ter.” 

“Agreed  upon?  Hhs  he  agreed  upon 
it  with  you  ?”  A consummate  sense  of 
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her  aunt’s  meddlesome  folly  had  come 
over  her  during  the  last  five  minutes,  and 
she  was  sickened  at  the  thought  that  Mrs. 
Penniman  had  been  let  loose,  as  it  were, 
upon  her  happiness. 

“He  certainly  has  sometimes  advised 
with  me,”  said  Mrs.  Penniman. 

“ Is  it  you,  then,  that  have  changed  him 
and  made  him  so  unnatural  ?”  Catherine 
cried.  “Is  it  you  that  have  worked  on 
him  and  taken  him  from  me  ? He  doesn’t 
belong  to  you,  and  I don’t  see  how  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  what  is  between 
us.  Is  it  you  that  have  made  this  plot, 
and  told  him  to  leave  me  ? How  could 
you  be  so  wicked,  so  cruel  ? What  have 
I ever  done  to  you  ? Why  can’t  you  leave 
me  alone  ? I was  afraid  you  would  spoil 
everything;  for  you  do  spoil  everything 
you  touch.  I was  afraid  of  you  all  the 
time  we  were  abroad;  I had  no  rest  when 
I thought  that  you  were  always  talking 
to  him.”  Catherine  wont  on  with  grow- 
ing vehemence,  pouring  out  in  her  bitter- 
ness and  in  the  clairvoyance  of  her  passion 
(which  suddenly,  jumping  all  processes, 
made  her  judge  her  aunt  finally  and  with- 
out appeal)  the  uneasiness  which  had  lain 
for  so  many  months  upon  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Penniman  was  scared  and  bewil- 
dered ; she  saw  no  prospect  of  introducing 
her  little  account  of  the  purity  of  Morris’s 
motives.  “You  are  a most  ungrateful 
girl,”  she  cried.  “Do  you  scold  me  for 
talking  with  him?  I’m  sure  we  never 
talked  of  anything  but  you.” 

“Yes,  and  that  was  the  way  you  wor- 
ried him ; you  made  him  tired  of  my  very 
name.  I wish  you  had  never  spoken  of 
me  to  him ; I never  asked  your  help.” 

“ I am  sure  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  he 
would  never  have  come  to  the  house,  and 
you  would  never  have  known  that  he 
thought  of  you,”  Mrs.  Penniman  rejoin- 
ed, with  a good  deal  of  justice. 

‘ ‘ I wish  he  never  had  come  to  the  house, 
and  that  I never  had  known  it.  That’s 
better  than  this,”  said  poor  Catherine. 

“You  are  a very  ungrateful  girl,”  Aunt 
Lavinia  repeated. 

Catherine’s  outbreak  of  anger  and  the 
sense  of  wrong  gave  her,  while  they  last- 
ed, the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  all  as- 
sertion of  force;  they  hurried  her  along, 
and  there  is  always  a sort  of  pleasure  in 
cleaving  the  air.  But  at  bottom  she  hated 
to  be  violent,  and  she  was  conscious  of  no 
aptitude  for  organized  resentment.  She 
calmed  herself  with  a great  effort,  but 
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with  great  rapidity,  and  walked  about  the 
room  a few  moments,  trying  to  say  to 
herself  that  her  aunt  had  meant  every- 
thing for  the  best.  She  did  not  succeed 
in  saying  it  with  much  conviction,  but 
after  a little  she  was  able  to  speak  quietly 
enough. 

“I  am  not  ungrateful,  but  I am  very 
unhappy.  It’s  hard  to  be  grateful  for 
that,”  she  said.  ‘*Will  you  please  tell 
me  where  he  is  ?” 

“I  haven’t  the  least  idea;  I am  not  in 
secret  correspondence  wfth  him.”  And 
Mrs.  Penniman  wished,  indeed,  that  she 
were,  so  that  she  might  let  him  know  how 
Catherine  abused  her,  after  all  she  had 
done. 

“Was  it  a plan  of  his,  then,  to  break 
oflF — ” By  this  time  Catherine  had  be- 
come completely  quiet. 

Mrs.  Penniman  began  again  to  have 
a glimpse  of  her  chance  for  explaining. 
“ He  shrank — ^he  shrank,”  she  said.  “ He 
lacked  courage,  but  it  was  the  courage  to 
injure  you.  He  couldn't  bear  to  bring 
down  on  you  your  father’s  curse.” 

Catherine  listened  to  this  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  aunt,  and  continued  to 
gaze  at  her  for  some  time  afterward. 
“ Did  he  tell  you  to  say  that  ?” 

“ He  told  me  to  say  many  things — all  so 
delicate,  so  discriminating.  And  he  told 
me  to  tell  you  he  hoped  you  wouldn’t  de- 
spise him.” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Catherine.  And  then 
she  added:  “And  will  he  stay  away  for- 
ever ?” 

“ Oh,  forever  is  a long  time.  Your  fa- 
ther, perhaps,  won’t  live  forever.” 

“Perhaps  not.” 

“ I am  sure  you  appreciate — you  under- 
stand— even  though  your  heart  bleeds,” 
said  Mrs.  Penniman.  “You  doubtless 
think  him  too  scrupulous.  So  do  I,  but 
I respect  his  scruples.  What  he  asks  of 
you  is  that  you  should  do  the  same.” 

Catherine  was  still  gazing  at  her  aunt, 
but  she  spoke,  at  last,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  or  not  understood  her.  “It  has  been 
a regular  plan,  then.  He  has  broken  it 
off  deliberately;  he  has  given  me  up.” 

“ For  the  present,  dear  Catherine.  He 
has  put  it  off  only.” 

“He  has  left  me  alone,”  Catherine 
went  on. 

“Haven’t  you  me?”  asked  Mrs.  Pen- 
niman, with  some  solemnity. 

Catherine  shook  her  head  slowly.  “I 
don't  believe  it,”  and  she  left  the  room. 


XXXT 

Though  she  had  forced  herself  to  be 
calm,  she  preferred  practicing  this  virtue 
in  private,  and  she  forbore  to  show  her- 
self at  tea — a repast  which,  on  Sundays,  at 
six  o’clock,  took  the  place  of  dinner.  Doc- 
tor Sloper  and  his  sister  sat  face  to  face, 
but  Mrs.  Penniman  never  met  her  bro- 
ther’s eye.  Late  in  the  evening  she  went 
with  him,  but  without  Catherine,  to  their 
sister  Almond’s,  where,  between  the  two 
ladies,  Catherine’s  unhappy  situation  was 
discussed  with  a frankness  that  was  con- 
ditioned by  a good  deal  of  mysterious  ret^ 
icence  on  Mrs.  Penniman ’s  part. 

“I  am  delighted  he  is  not  to  marry 
her,”  said  Mrs.  Almond ; “ but  he  ought  to 
be  horsewhipped  all  the  same.” 

Mrs.  Penniman,  who  was  shocked  at 
her  sister’s  coarseness,  replied  that  he  had 
been  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  motives — 
the  desire  not  to  impoverish  Catherine. 

“ I am  very  happy  that  Catherine  is  not 
to  be  impoverished,  but  I hope  he  may 
never  have  a penny  too  much.  And  what 
does  the  poor  girl  say  to  you  >”  Mrs.  Al- 
mond asked. 

“ She  says  I have  a genius  for  consola- 
tion,” said  Mrs.  Penniman. 

This  was  the  account  of  the  matter  that 
she  gave  to  her  sister,  and  it  was,  perh^s, 
with  the  consciousness  of  genius  that,  on 
her  return  that  evening  to  Washington 
Square,  she  again  presented  herself  for 
admittance  at  Catherine’s  door.  Cather- 
ine came  and  opened  it;  she  was  appar- 
ently very  quiet. 

“ I only  want  to  give  you  a little  word 
of  advice,”  she  said.  “ If  your  father  asks 
you,  say  that  everything  is  going  on.” 

Catherine  stood  there,  with  her  hand  on 
the  knob,  looking  at  her  aunt,  but  not 
asking  her  to  come  in.  “Do  you  think 
he  will  ask  me  ?” 

* ^ I am  sure  he  will.  He  asked  me  just 
now,  on  our  way  home  from  your  aunt 
Elizabeth’s.  I explained  the  whole  thing 
to  your  aunt  Elizabeth.  I said  to  your 
father  I know  nothing  about  it.” 

“Do  you  think  he  will  ask  me,  when 
he  sees — when  he  sees — ” But  here  Catli- 
erine  stopped. 

“The  more  he  sees,  the  more  disagree- 
able he  will  be,”  said  her  aunt. 

“He  shall  see  as  little  as  possible," 
Catherine  declared. 

“ Tell  him  you  are  to  be  married.” 

“So  I am,”  said  Catherine,  softly;  and 
she  closed  the  door  upon  her  aunt. 
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She  could  not  have  said  this  two  days 
later-r-for  instance,  on  Tuesday,  when 
she  at  last  received  a letter  from  Morris 
Townsend.  It  was  an  epistle  of  consid- 
erable length,  measuring  five  large  square 
pages,  and  written  at  Philadelphia.  It 
was  an  explanatory  document,  and  it  ex- 
plained a great  many  things,  chief  among 
which  were  the  considerations  that  had 
led  the  writer  to  take  advantage  of  an  ur- 
gent “ professional”  absence  to  try  and 
banish  from  his  mind  the  image  of  one 
whose  path  he  had  crossed  only  to  scatter 
it  with  ruins.  He  ventured  to  expect  but 
partial  success  in  this  attempt,  but  he 
could  promise  her  that,  w^hatever  his  fail- 
ure, he  would  never  again  interpose  be- 
tween her  generous  heart  and  her  brill- 
iant prospects  and  filial  duties.  He  closed 
with  an  intimation  tliat  his  professional 
pursuits  might  compel  him  to  travel  for 
some  months,  and  with  the  hope  that 
when  they  should  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  what  was  sternly  involved 
in  their  respective  positions — even  should 
this  result  not  be  reached  for  years — 
they  should  meet  as  friends,  as  fellow- 
sufferers,  as  innocent  but  philosophic  vic- 
tims of  a great  social  law.  That  her  life 
should  be  x)eaceful  and  happy  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  him  who  ventured  still  to 
subscribe  lumself  her  most  obedient  serv- 
ant. The  letter  was  beautifully  written, 
and  Catherine,  who  kept  it  for  many 
years  after  this,  was  able,  when  her  sense 
of  the  bitterness  of  its  meaning  and  the 
hollowness  of  its  tone  had  grown  less 
acute,  to  admire  its  grace  of  expression. 
At  present,  for  a long  time  after  she  re- 
ceived it,  all  she  had  to  help  her  was  the 
determination,  daily  more  rigid,  to  make 
no  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  her  father. 

He  suffered  a week  to  elapse,  and  then 
one  day,  in  the  morning,  at  an  hour  at 
which  she  rarely  saw  him,  he  strolled  into 
the  back  parlor.  He  had  watched  his 
time,  and  he  found  her  alone.  She  was 
sitting  with  some  work,  and  he  came  and 
stood  in  front  of  her.  He  was  going  out ; 
he  had  on  his  hat,  and  was  drawing  on  his 
gloves. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  you  are 
treating  me  just  now  with  all  the  consid- 
eration I deserve,”  he  said,  in  a moment. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I have  done,” 
Catherine  answered,  with  her  eyes  on  her 
work. 

“You  have  apparently  quite  banished 
from  your  mind  the  request  I made  you 


at  Liverpool,  before  we  sailed — the  request 
that  you  would  notify  me  in  advance  be- 
fore leaving  my  house.” 

“I  have  not  left  your  house,”  said 
Catherine. 

“But  you  intend  to  leave  it,  and  by 
what  you  gave  me  to  understand,  your 
departure  must  be  impending.  In  fact, 
tliough  you  are  still  here  in  body,  you  are 
already  absent  in  spirit.  Your  mind  has 
taken  up  its  residence  with  your  prospect- 
ive husband,  and  you  might  quite  as  well 
be  lodged  under  the  conjugal  roof,  for  all 
the  benefit  we  get  from  your  society.” 

“ I will  try  and  be  more  cheerful,”  said 
Catherine. 

“You  certainly  ought  to  he  cheerful — 
you  ask  a great  deal  if  you  are  not.  To 
the  pleasure  of  marrying  a charming 
young  man,  you  add  that  of  having  your 
own  way ; you  strike  me  as  a very  lucky 
young  lady.” 

Catherine  got  up;  she  was  suffocating. 
But  she  folded  her  work,  deliberately  and 
correctly,  bending  her  burning  face  upon 
it.  Her  father  stood  where  he  had  plant- 
ed himself;  she  hoped  he  would  go,  but 
he  smoothed  and  buttoned  his  gloves,  and 
then  lie  rested  his  hands  upon  his  hips. 

“It  would  be  a convenience  to  me  to 
know  when  I may  expect  to  have  an 
empty  house,”  he  went  on.  “ When  you 
go,  your  aunt  marches.” 

She  looked  at  him,  at  last,  vnth  a long, 
silent  gaze,  which,  in  spite  of  her  pride 
and  her  resolution,  uttered  part  of  the  ap- 
peal she  had  tried  not  to  make.  Her  fa- 
ther’s cold  gray  eye  sounded  her  own,  and 
he  insisted  on  his  point. 

“ Is  it  to-morrow  ? Is  it  next  week,  or 
the  week  after  ?” 

“ I shall  not  go  away,”  said  Catherine. 

The  Doctor  raised  his  eyebrows.  ‘ ‘ Has 
he  backed  out  ?” 

“ I have  broken  ofiF  my  engagement.” 

“ Broken  it  off  ?” 

“ I have  asked  him  to  leave  New  York, 
and  he  has  gone  away  for  a long  time.” 

The  Doctor  was  both  puzzled  and  disap- 
pointed, but  he  solved  his  perplexity  by 
saying  to  himself  that  his  daughter  sim- 
ply misrepresented  — justifiably,  if  one 
would,  but,  nevertheless,  misrepresented — 
the  facts ; and  he  eased  off  his  disappoint- 
ment, which  was  that  of  a man  losing  a 
chance  for  a little  triumph  that  he  hatl 
rather  counted  on,  by  a few  words  that 
she  uttered  aloud. 

“ How  does  he  take  his  dismissal  ?” 
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don’t  know!”  said  Catherine,  less 
ingeniously  than  she  had  hitherto  spoken. 

“You  mean  you  don’t  care  ? You  are 
rather  cruel,  after  encouraging  him  and 
playing  with  him  for  so  long.” 

The  Doctor  had  his  revenge,  after  all. 

XXXII. 

Our  story  has  hitherto  moved  with  very 
short  steps,  but  as  it  approaches  its  ter- 
mination it  must  take  a long  stride.  As 
time  went  on,  it  might  have  appeared  to 
the  Doctor  that  his  daughter’s  account  of 
her  ruptui'o  with  Morris  Townsend,  mere 
bravado  as  he  had  deemed  it,  was  in  some 
degree  justified  by  the  sequel.  Morris  re- 
mained as  rigidly  and  unremittingly  ab- 
sent as  if  he  had  died  of  a broken  heart, 
and  Catherine  had  apparently  buried  the 
memory  of  this  fruitless  episode  as  deep 
as  if  it  had  terminated  by  her  own  choice. 
We  know  that  she  had  been  deeply  and 
incurably  woimded,  but  the  Doctor  had 
no  means  of  knowing  it.  He  was  cer- 
tainly curious  about  it,  and  would  have 
given  a good  deal  to  discover  the  exact 
truth ; but  it  was  his  punishment  that  he 
never  knew — his  punishment,  I mean,  for 
the  abuse  of  sarcasm  in  his  relations  with 
his  daughter.  Thei’e  was  a good  deal  of 
effective  sarcasm  in  her  keeping  him  in 
the  dark,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
spired with  her,  in  this  sense,  to  be  sar- 
castic. Mrs.  Penniman  told  him  noth- 
ing,  partly  because  he  never  questioned 
her — he  made  too  light  of  Mrs.  Penniman 
for  that— and  partly  because  she  flattered 
herself  that  a tormenting  reserve  and 
a serene  profession  of  ignorance  would 
avenge  her  for  his  theory  that  she  had 
meddled  in  the  matter.  He  went  two  or 
three  times  to  see  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but 
Mrs.  Montgomery  had  nothing  to  impart. 
She  simply  knew  that  her  brother’s  en- 
gagement was  broken  off,  and  now  that 
Mias  Sloper  was  out  of  danger,  she  pre- 
ferred not  to  bear  witness  in  any  way 
against  Morris.  She  had  done  so  before 
— however  unwillingly — because  she  was 
sorry  for  Miss  Sloper;  but  she  was  not 
sorry  for  Miss  Sloi)er  now— not  at  all  sor- 
ry. Morris  had  told  her  nothing  about 
his  relations  with  Miss  Slopei:  at  the  time, 
and  he  had  told  her  nothing  since.  He 
was  always  away,  and  he  very  seldom 
wrote  to  her;  she  believed  he  had  gone 
to  California.  Mrs.  Almond  had,  in  her 
sister's  phrase,  “taken  up”  Catherine  vio- 
lently since  the  recent  catastrophe;  but 


though  the  girl  was  very  grateful  to  her 
for  her  kindness,  she  revealed  no  secrets, 
and  the  good  lady  could  give  the  Doctor 
no  satisfaction.  Even,  however,  had  she 
been  able  to  narrate  to  him  the  private 
history  of  his  daughter’s  unhappy  love 
affair,  it  would  have  given  her  a certain 
comfort  to  leave  him  in  ignorance;  for 
Mrs.  Almond  was  at  this  time  not  alto- 
gether in  sympathy  with  her  brother. 
She  had  guessed  for  herself  that  Cather- 
ine had  been  cruelly  jilted — she  knew 
nothing  from  Mrs.  Penniman,  for  Mrs. 
Penniman  had  not  ventured  to  lay  the 
famous  explanation  of  Morris’s  motives 
before  Mrs.  Almond,  though  she  had 
thought  it  good  enough  for  Catherine — 
and  she  pronounced  her  brother  too  con- 
sistently indifferent  to  what  the  poor 
creature  must  have  suffered  and  must 
still  be  suffering.  Doctor  Sloper  had  his 
theory,  and  he  rarely  altered  his  theo- 
ries. The  marriage  would  have  been  an 
abominable  one,  and  the  girl  had  had  a 
blessed  escape.  She  was  not  to  be  pitied 
for  that,  and  to  pretend  to  condole  with 
her  would  have  been  to  make  concessions 
to  the  idea  that  she  had  ever  had  a right 
to  think  of  Morris. 

“I  put  my  foot  on  this  idea  from  the 
first,  and  I keep  it  there  now,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “I  don’t  see  anything  cruel  in 
that:  one  can’t  keep  it  there  too  long.” 
To  this  Mrs.  Almond  more  than  once  re- 
plied that  if  Catherine  had  got  rid  of  her 
incongruous  lover,  she  deserved  the  cred- 
it of  it,  and  that  to  bring  herself  to  her 
father’s  enlightened  view  of  the  matter 
must  have  cost  her  an  effort  that  he  was 
bound  to  appreciate. 

“1  am  by  no  means  sure  she  has  got 
rid  of  him,”  the  Doctor  said.  “ There  is 
not  the  smallest  probability  that,  after 
having  been  as  obstinate  as  a mule  for 
two  years,  she  suddenly  became  amena- 
ble to  reason.  It  is  infinitely  more  prob- 
able that  he  got  rid  of  her.” 

“All  the  more  reason  you  should  be 
gentle  with  her.” 

“I  am  gentle  with  her.  But  I can’t  do 
the  pathetic;  I can’t  pump  up  tears,  to 
look  graceful,  over  the  most  fortunate 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  her.” 

“You  have  no  sympathy,”  said  Mrs. 
Almond;  “that  was  never  your  strong 
point.  You  have  only  to  look  at  her  to 
see  that,  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  the 
rupture  came  from  herself  or  from  him, 
her  poor  little  heart  is  grievously  bruised.  ” 
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‘ ‘ Handling  bruises — and  even  dropping 
tears  on  them — doesn’t  make  them  any 
better.  My  business  is  to  see  she  gets  no 
more  knocks,  and  that  I shall  carefully 
attend  to.  But  I don’t  at  all  recognize 
your  description  of  Catherine.  She 
doesn’t  strike  me  in  the  least  as  a young 
woman  going  about  in  search  of  a moral 
poultice.  In  fact,  she  seems  to  me  much 
better  than  while  the  fellow  was  hanging 
about.  She  is  perfectly  comfortable  and 
blooming;  she  eats  and  sleeps,  takes  her 
usual  exercise,  and  overloads  herself,  as 
usual,  with  finery.  She  is  always  knit- 
ting some  purse  or  embroidering  some 
handkerchief,  and  it  seems  to  me  she 
turns  these  articles  out  about  as  fast  as 
ever.  She  hasn’t  much  to  say;  but  when 
had  she  anything  to  say  ? She  had  her 
little  dance,  and  now  she  is  sitting  down 
to  rest.  I suspect  that,  on  the  whole,  she 
enjoys  it.” 

“She  enjoys  it  as  people  enjoy  getting 
rid  of  a leg  that  has  been  crushed.  The 
state  of  mind  after  amputation  is  doubt- 
less one  of  comparative  repose.” 

“ If  your  leg  is  a metaphor  for  young 
Townsend,  I can  assure  you  he  has  never 
been  crushed.  Crushed  ? Not  he ! He 
is  alive  and  perfectly  intact,  and  that’s 
why  I am  not  satisfied.” 

“ Should  you  have  liked  to  kill  him  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Almond. 

“Yes,  very  much.  I think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  is  all  a blind.” 

“A  blind  ?” 

“An  arrangement  between  them.  J7 
fait  le  morty  as  they  say  in  France ; but 
he  is  looking  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  he  has  not  burn- 
ed his  ships;  he  has  kept  one  to  come 
back  in.  When  I am  dead,  he  wdll  set 
sail  again,  and  then  she  will  marry  him.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  know  that  you  ac- 
cuse your  only  daughter  of  being  the 
vilest  of  hypocrites,”  said  Mrs.  Almond. 

“I  don’t  see  what  diflPerence  her  being 
my  only  daughter  makes.  It  is  better  to 
accuse  one  than  a dozen.  But  I don’t 
accuse  any  one.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
hypocrisy  about  Catherine,  and  I deny 
that  she  even  pretends  to  be  miserable.” 

The  Doctor’s  idea  that  the  thing  was  a 
“blind”  had  its  intermissions  and  reviv- 
als ; but  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  increased  as  he  grew  older,  together 
with  his  impressions  of  Catherine’s  bloom- 
ing and  comfortable  condition.  Natu- 
rally, if  he  had  not  found  grounds  for 


viewing  her  as  a love-lorn  maiden  during 
the  year  or  two  that  followed  her  great 
trouble,  he  found  none  at  a time  when 
she  had  completely  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session. He  was  obliged  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  the  two  young  people  were 
waiting  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
they  were  at  least  waiting  very  patiently. 
He  had  heard  from  time  to  time  that  Mor- 
ris was  in  New  York;  but  he  never  re- 
mained there  long,  and,  to  the  best  of  the 
Doctor’s  belief,  had  no  communication 
with  Catherine.  He  was  sure  they  never 
met,  and  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
Morris  never  wrote  to  her.  After  the  let- 
ter that  has  been  mentioned,  she  heard 
from  him  twice  again,  at  considerable  in- 
tervals; but  on  none  of  these  occasions 
did  she  write  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  Doctor  observed,  she  averted  her- 
self rigidly  from  the  idea  of  marrying 
other  people.  Her  opportunities  for  do- 
ing so  were  not  numerous,  but  they  oc- 
curred often  enough  to  test  her  disposition. 
She  refused  a widower,  a man  with  a ge- 
nial temi)erament,  a handsome  fortune, 
and  three  little  girls  (he  had  heard  that 
she  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  he 
pointed  to  his  own  with  some  confidence) ; 
and  she  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  a clever  young  lawyer,  who,  with 
the  prospect  of  a great  practice,  and  the 
reputation  of  a most  agreeable  man,  had 
had  the  shrewdness,  when  he  came  to 
look  about  him  for  a wife,  to  believe  that 
she  would  suit  him  better  than  several 
younger  and  prettier  girls.  Mr.  Macalis- 
ter,  the  widower,  had  desired  to  make  a 
marriage  of  reason,  and  had  chosen  Cath- 
erine for  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  latent 
matronly  qualities ; but  John  Ludlow, 
who  was  a year  the  girl’s  junior,  and 
sx)oken  of  always  as  a young  man  who 
might  have  his  “pick,”  was  seriously 
in  love  with  her.  Catherine,  however, 
would  never  look  at  him;  she  made  it 
plain  to  him  that  she  thought  he  came  to 
see  her  too  often.  He  afterward  consoled 
himself,  and  married  a very  different  per- 
son— ^little  Miss  Sturtevant,  whose  attrac- 
tions were  obvious  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension. Catherine,  at  the  time  of  these 
events,  had  left  her  thirtietli  year  well  be- 
hind her,  and  had  quite  taken  her  place 
as  an  old  maid.  Her  father  would  have 
preferred  she  should  marry,  and  he  once 
told  her  that  he  hoped  she  would  not  be 
too  fastidious.  “I  should  like  to  see  you 
an  honest  man’s  wife  before  I die,”  he 
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saiiL  This  was  after  John  Ludlow  had 
been  compelled  to  five  it  up,  though  the 
Doctor  had  advised  him  to  persevere. 
The  Doctor  exercised  no  further  pressure, 
and  had  the  credit  of  not  “ worrying”  at 
all  over  his  daughter's  singleness.  In 
fact,  he  worried  rather  more  than  appear- 
ed, and  there  were  considerable  periods 
during  which  he  felt  sure  that  Morris 
Townsend  was  hidden  behind  some  door. 
“If  he  is  not,  why  doesn't  she  marry  ?” 
he  asked  himself.  * ^ Limited  as  her  intel- 
ligence may  be,  she  must  understand  per- 
fectly well  that  she  is  made  to  do  the 
usual  thing.”  Catherine,  however,  be- 
came an  admirable  old  maid.  She  form- 
ed habits,  regulated  her  days  upon  a 
system  of  her  own,  interested  herself  in 
charitable  institutions,  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  aid  societies,  and  went  generally, 
with  an  even  and  noiseless  step,  about  the 
rigid  business  of  her  life.  This  life  had, 
however,  a secret  history  as  well  as  public 
one — if  I may  talk  of  the  public  history 
of  a mature  and  diffident  spinster  for 
whom  publicity  had  always  a combina- 
tion of  terrors.  From  her  own  point  of 
view  the  great  facts  of  her  career  were 
that  Morris  Townsend  had  trifled  with  her 
affection,  and  that  her  father  had  broken 
its  spring.  Nothing  could  ever  alter 
these  facts;  they  were  always  there,  like 
her  name,  her  age,  her  plain  face.  Noth- 
ing could  ever  undo  the  wrong  or  cure 
the  pain  that  Morris  had  inflicted  on  her, 
and  nothing  could  ever  make  her  feel  to- 
ward her  father  as  she  felt  in  her  younger 
years.  There  was  something  dead  in  her 
life,  and  her  duty  was  to  try  and  fill  the 
void.  Catherine  recognized  this  duty  to 
the  utmost;  she  had  a great  disapproval 
of  brooding  and  moping.  She  had,  of 
course,  no  faculty  for  quenching  memory 
in  dissipation ; but  she  mingled  freely  in 
the  usual  gayeties  of  the  town,  and  she 
became  at  last  an  inevitable  figure  at 
all  respectable  entertainments.  She  was 
greatly  liked,  and  as  time  went  on  she 
grew  to  be  a sort  of  kindly  maiden  aunt 
to  the  younger  portion  of  society.  Young 
girls  were  apt  to  confide  to  her  their  love 
affairs  (which  they  never  did  to  Mrs.  Pen- 
niman),  and  young  men  to  be  fond  of  her 
without  knowing  why.  She  developed  a 
few  harmless  eccentricities;  her  habits, 
once  formed,  were  rather  stiffiy  main- 
tained ; her  opinions,  on  all  moral  and  so- 
cial matters,  were  extremely  conservative ; 
and  before  she  was  forty  she  was  regard- 


ed as  an  old-fashioned  i)erson  and  an 
authority  on  customs  that  had  passed 
away.  Mrs.  Penniman,  in  comparison, 
was  quite  a girlish  figure ; she  grew 
younger  as  she  advanced  in  life.  She 
lost  none  of  her  relish  for  beauty  and 
mystery,  but  she  had  little  opportunity  to 
exercise  it.  With  Catherine’s  later  woo- 
ers she  failed  to  establish  relations  as  in- 
timate as  those  which  had  given  her  so 
many  interesting  hours  in  the  society  of 
Morris  Townsend.  These  gentlemen  had 
an  indefinable  mistrust  of  her  good  offices, 
and  they  never  talked  to  her  about  Cath- 
erine’s charms.  Her  ringlets,  her  buckles 
and  bangles,  glistened  more  brightly  with 
each  succeeding  year,  and  she  remained 
quite  the  same  officious  and  imaginative 
Mrs.  Penniman,  and  the  odd  mixture  of 
impetuosity  and  circumspection  that  wo 
have  hitherto  known.  As  regards  one 
point,  however,  her  circumspection  pre- 
vailed, and  she  must  be  given  due  credit 
for  it.  For  upward  of  seventeen  years 
she  never  mentioned  Morris  Townsend’s 
name  to  her  niece.  Catherine  was  grate- 
ful to  her,  but  this  consistent  silence,  so 
little  in  accord  with  her  aunt’s  character, 
gave  her  a certain  alarm,  and  she  could 
never  wholly  rid  herself  of  a suspicion 
that  Mrs.  Penniman  sometimes  had  news 
of  him. 

xxxin. 

Little  by  little  Doctor  Sloper  had  re- 
tired from  his  profession ; he  visited  only 
those  patients  in  whose  symptoms  he  rec- 
ognized a certain  originality.  He  went 
again  to  Europe,  and  remained  two  years; 
Catherine  went  with  him,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion Mrs.  Penniman  was  of  the  party. 
Europe  apparently  had  few  surprises  for 
Mrs.  Penniman,  who  frequently  remark- 
ed, in  the  most  romantic  sites,  “You  know 
I am  very  familiar  with  all  this.”  It 
should  be  added  that  such  remarks  were 
usually  not  addressed  to  her  brother,  or 
yet  to  her  niece,  but  to  fellow-tourists 
who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  or  even  to 
the  cicerone  or  the  goat-herd  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

One  day,  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
the  Doctor  said  something  to  his  daugh- 
ter that  made  her  start — it  seemed  to  come 
from  so  far  out  of  the  past. 

“ I should  like  you  to  promise  me  some- 
thing before  I die.” 

“ Why  do  you  talk  about  your  dying  ?” 
she  asked. 

“Because  I am  sixty-eight  years  old.” 
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“ I hoi)e  you  will  live  a long  time,”  said 
Catherine. 

“I  hope  I shall.  But  some  day  I shall 
take  a bad  cold,  and  then  it  will  not 
matter  much  what  any  one  hopes.  That 
will  be  the  manner  of  my  exit,  and  when 
it  takes  place,  remember  I told  you  so. 
Promise  me  not  to  many  Morris  Towns- 
end after  I am  gone.” 

This  was  what  made  Catherine  start,  as 
I have  said ; but  her  start  was  a silent  one, 
and  for  some  moments  she  said  nothing. 
“Why  do  you  speak  of  him  ?”  she  asked 
at  last. 

“You  challenge  everything  I say.  I 
speak  of  him  because  he’s  a topic,  like  any 
other.  He’s  to  be  seen,  like  any  one  else, 
and  he  is  still  looking  for  a wife — having 
had  one  and  got  rid  of  her,  I don’t  know 
by  what  means.  He  has  lately  been  in 
New  York,  and  at  your  cousin  Marian’s 
house ; your  aunt  Elizabeth  saw  him 
there.” 

“They  neither  of  them  told  me,”  said 
Catherine. 

‘ ‘ That’s  their  merit ; it’s  not  yours.  He 
has  grown  fat  and  bald,  and  he  has  not 
made  his  fortune.  But  I can’t  trust  those 
facts  alone  to  steel  your  heart  against  him, 
and  that’s  why  I ask  you  to  promise.” 

“Fat  and  bald:”  these  words  presented 
a strange  image  to  Catherine’s  mind,  out 
of  which  the  memory  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful young  man  in  the  world  had  never 
faded.  “I  don’t  think  you  understand,” 
she  said.  “I  very  seldom  think  of  Mr. 
Townsend.” 

“ It  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  go  on, 
then.  Promise  me  after  my  death  to  do 
the  same.” 

Again,  for  some  moments,  Catherine 
was  silent;  her  father’s  request  deeply 
amazed  her;  it  opened  an  old  wound  and 
made  it  ache  afresh.  “I  don’t  think  I 
can  promise  that,”  she  answered. 

“It  would  be  a great  satisfaction,”  said 
her  father. 

‘ ‘ You  don’t  understand.  I can’t  prom- 
ise that.” 

The  Doctor  was  silent  a minute.  “I 
ask  you  for  a particular  reason.  I am  al- 
tering my  will.” 

This  reason  failed  to  strike  Catherine; 
and  indeed  she  scarcely  understood  it. 
All  her  feelings  were  merged  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  trying  to  treat  her  as  he  had 
treated  her  years  before.  She  had  suffer- 
ed from  it  then ; and  now  all  her  experi- 
ence, all  her  acquired  tranquillity  and  ri- 


gidity, protested.  She  had  been  so  humble 
in  her  youth  that  she  could  now  afford  to 
have  a little  pride,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  request,  and  in  her  father’s 
thinking  himself  so  free  to  make  it,  that 
seemed  an  injury  to  her  dignity.  Poor 
Catherine’s  dignity  was  not  aggre.ssive ; it 
never  sat  in  state ; but  if  you  pushed  far 
enough  you  could  find  it.  Her  father  had 
pushed  very  far. 

“I  can’t  promise,” she  simply  repeated. 

“You  are  very  obstinate,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

“ I don’t  think  you  understand.” 

“ Please  explain,  then.” 

“I  can’t  explain,”  said  Catherine. 
“ And  I can’t  promise.” 

‘ ‘ Upon  my  word,  ” her  father  exclaimed, 
“I  had  no  idea  how  obstinate  you  are.” 

She  knew  herself  that  she  was  obstinate, 
and  it  gave  her  a certain  joy.  She  was 
now  a middle-aged  woman. 

About  a year  after  this  the  accident 
that  the  Doctor  had  spoken  of  occurred: 
he  took  a violent  cold.  Driving  out  to 
Bloomingdale  one  April  day  to  see  a pa- 
tient of  unsound  mind,  who  was  confined 
in  a private  asylum  for  the  insane,  and 
whose  family  greatly  desired  a medical 
opinion  from  an  eminent  source,  he  was 
caught  in  a spring  shower,  and  being  in  a 
buggy  without  a hood,  he  found  himself 
soaked  to  the  skin.  He  came  home  with 
an  ominous  chill,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
was  seriously  ill.  “It  is  congestion  of 
the  lungs,” he  said  to  Catherine;  “I  shall 
need  very  good  nursing.  It  will  make  no 
difference,  for  I shall  not  recover ; but  I 
wish  everything  to  be  done,  to  the  small- 
est detail,  as  if  I should.  I hate  an  ill-con- 
ducted sick-room;  and  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  nui*se  me  on  the  hypothesis  that  I 
shall  get  well.”  He  told  her  which  of  his 
fellow-physicians  to  send  for,  and  gave 
her  a multitude  of  minute  directions:  it 
was  quite  on  the  optimistic  hypothesis 
that  she  nursed  him.  But  he  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  life,  and  he  was  not 
wrong  now.  He  was  touching  his  seven- 
tieth year,  and  though  he  had  a very  well 
tempered  constitution,  his  hold  upon  life 
had  lost  its  firmness.  He  died  after  three 
weeks’  illness,  during  which  Mrs.  Penni- 
man,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  had  been  as- 
siduous at  his  bedside. 

On  his  will  being  opened,  after  a decent 
interval,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  two 
portions.  The  first  of  these  dated  from 
ten  years  back,  and  consisted  of  a series 
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of  dispositions,  by  which  he  left  the  great 
mass  of  his  property  to  his  daughter, 
with  becoming  legacies  to  his  two  sisters. 
The  second  was  a codicil,  of  recent  origin, 
maintaining  the  annuities  to  Mrs.  Penni- 
man  and  Mrs.  Almond,  but  reducing  Cath- 
erine’s share  to  a fifth  of  what  he  had  first 
bequeathed  her.  “She  is  amply  provided 
for  from  her  mother’s  side,”  the  document 
ran,  “never  having  spent  more  than  a 
fraction  of  her  income  from  this  source ; 
so  that  her  fortune  is  already  more  than 
sufficient  to  attract  those  unscrupulous 
adventurers  whom  she  has  given  me  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  persists  in  regard- 
ing as  an  interesting  class.”  The  large 
remainder  of  his  property,  therefore.  Doc- 
tor Sloper  had  divided  into  seven  unequal 
parts,  which  he  left  as  endowments  to  as 
many  different  hospitals  and  schools  of 
medicine  in  various  cities  of  the  Union. 

To  Mrs.  Penniman  it  seemed  monstrous 
that  a man  should  play  such  tricks  with 
other  people's  money ; for  after  his  death, 
of  course,  as  she  said,  it  was  other  peo- 
ple’s. “ Of  course  you  will  immediately 
break  the  will,”  she  remarked  to  Cath- 
erine. 

“ Oh  no,”  Catherine  answered;  “ I like 
it  very  much.  Only  I wish  it  had  been 
expressed  a little  differently.” 

XXXIV. 

It  was  her  habit  to  remain  in  town  very 
late  in  the  summer;  she  preferred  the 
house  in  Washington  Square  to  any  other 
habitation  whatever,  and  it  was  under 
protest  that  she  used  to  go  to  the  sea-side 
for  the  month  of  August.  At  the  sea  she 
spent  her  month  at  a hotel.  The  year 
that  her  father  died  she  intermitted  this 
custom  altogether,  not  thinking  it  con- 
sistent with  deep  mourning;  and  the  year 
after  that  she  put  off  her  departure  till  so 
late  that  the  middle  of  August  found  her 
still  in  the  heated  solitude  of  Washington 
Square.  Mrs.  Penniman,  who  was  fond 
of  a change,  was  usually  eager  for  a visit 
to  the  country;  but  this  year  she  appear- 
ed quite  content  with  such  rural  impres- 
sions as  she  could  gather,  at  the  parlor 
window,  from  the  ailantus-tre^  behind 
the  wooden  paling.  The  peculiar  fra- 
grance of  this  vegetation  used  to  diffuse 
itself  in  the  evening  air,  and  Mrs.  Penni- 
man, on  the  w^ann  nights  of  July,  often 
sat  at  the  open  window  and  inhaled  it. 
This  was  a happy  moment  for  Mrs.  Penni- 
man ; after  the  death  of  her  brother  she 


felt  more  free  to  obey  her  impulses.  A 
vague  oppression  had  disappeared  from 
her  life,  and  she  enjoyed  a sense  of  free- 
dom of  which  she  had  not  been  conscious 
since  the  memorable  time,  so  long  ago, 
when  the  Doctor  went  abroad  with  Cath- 
erine and  left  her  at  home  to  entertain 
Morris  Townsend.  The  year  that  had 
elapsed  since  her  brother’s  death  remind- 
ed her  of  that  happy  time,  because,  al- 
though Catherine,  in  growing  older,  had 
become  a person  to  be  reckoned  with,  yet 
her  society  was  a very  different  thing,  as 
Mrs.  Penniman  said,  from  that  of  a tank 
of  cold  water.  The  elderly  lady  hardly 
knew  what  use  to  make  of  this  larger 
margin  of  her  life ; she  sat  and  looked  at 
it  very  much  as  she  had  often  sat,  with 
her  poised  needle  in  her  hand,  before  her 
tapestry  frame.  She  had  a confident  hope, 
however,  that  her  rich  impulses,  her  tal- 
ent for  embroidery,  would  still  find  their 
application,  and  this  confidence  was  justi- 
fied before  many  months  had  elapsed. 

Catherine  continued  to  live  in  her  fa- 
ther’s house,  in  spite  of  its  being  repre- 
sented to  her  that  a maiden  lady  of  quiet 
habits  might  find  a more  convenient  abode 
in  one  of  the  smaller  dwellings,  with 
brown-stone  fronts,  which  had  at  this 
time  begun  to  adorn  the  transverse  thor- 
oughfares in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
She  liked  the  earlier  structure — it  had  be- 
gun by  this  time  to  be  called  an  “old” 
house — and  proposed  to  herself  to  end  her 
days  in  it.  If  it  was  too  large  for  a pair 
of  unpretending  gentlewomen,  this  was 
better  than  the  opposite  fault,  for  Cath- 
erine had  no  desire  to  find  herself  in 
closer  quarters  with  her  aunt.  She  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
Washington  Square,  and  to  enjoy  Mrs. 
Penniman’s  society  for  the  whole  of  this 
period,  as  she  had  a conviction  that,  long 
as  she  might  live,  her  aunt  would  live  at 
least  as  long,  and  always  retain  her  brill- 
iancy and  activity.  Mrs.  Penniman  sug- 
gested to  her  the  idea  of  a rich  vitality. 

On  one  of  those  warm  evenings  in  July 
of  which  mention  has  been  made  the  two 
ladies  sat  together  at  an  open  window, 
looking  out  on  the  quiet  Square.  It  was 
too  hot  for  lighted  lamps,  for  reading,  or 
for  work ; it  might  have  appeared  too  hot 
even  for  conversation,  Mrs.  Penniman 
having  long  been  speechless.  She  sat 
forward  in  the  window,  half  on  the  bal- 
cony, humming  a little  song.  Catherine 
was  within  the  room,  in  a low  rocking- 
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chair,  dressed  in  white,  and  slowly  using 
a large  palmetto  fan.  It  was  in  this  way, 
at  this  season,  that  the  aunt  and  niece, 
after  they  had  had  tea,  habitually  spent 
their  evenings. 

“Catherine,”  said  Mrs.  Penniman  at 
last,  “I  am  going  to  say  something  that 
will  surprise  you.” 

“Pray  do,”  Catherine  answered;  “I 
like  surprises.  And  it  is  so  quiet  now.” 

“Well,  then,  I have  seen  Morris 
Townsend.” 

If  Catherine  was  surprised,  she  checked 
the  expression  of  it;  she  gave  neither  a 
start  nor  an  exclamation.  She  remained, 
indeed,  for  some  moments  intensely  still, 
and  this  may  very  well  have  been  a symp- 
tom of  emotion.  “ I hope  he  was  well,” 
she  said  at  last. 

“I  don’t  know;  he  is  a great  deal 
changed.  He  would  like  very  much  to 
see  you.” 

“I  would  rather  not  see  him,”  said 
Catherine,  quickly. 

“I  was  afraid  you  would  say  that. 
But  you  don’t  seem  surprised.” 

“ I am — very  much.” 

“I  met  him  at  Marian’s,”  said  Mrs. 
Penniman.  “He  goes  to  Marian’s,  and 
they  are  so  afraid  you  will  meet  him 
there.  It’s  my  belief  that  that’s  why  he 
goes.  He  wants  so  much  to  see  you.” 
Catherine  made  no  response  to  this,  and 
Mrs.  Penniman  went  on.  “I  didn’t 
know  him  at  first,  he  is  so  remarkably 
changed.  But  he  knew  me  in  a minute. 
He  says  I am  not  in  the  least  changed. 
You  know  how  polite  he  always  was. 
He  was  coming  away  when  I came,  and 
we  walked  a little  distance  together.  He 
is  still  very  handsome,  only  of  course  he 
looks  older,  and  he  is  not  so — ^so  animated 
as  he  used  to  be.  There  was  a touch  of 
sadness  about  him;  but  there  was  a touch 
of  sadness  about  him  before — especially 
when  he  went  away.  I am  afraid  he  has 
not  been  very  successful — that  he  has 
never  got  thoroughly  established.  I don’t 
suppose  he  is  sufficiently  plodding,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  what  succeeds  in  this 
world.  ” Mrs.  Penniman  had  not  mention- 
ed Morris  Townsend’s  name  to  her  niece 
for  upward  of  the  fifth  of  a century;  but 
now  that  she  had  broken  tlie  spell,  she 
seemed  to  wish  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
as  if  there  had  been  a sort  of  exhilaration 
in  hearing  herself  talk  of  him.  She  pro- 
ceeded, however,  with  considerable  cau- 
tion, pausing  occasionally  to  let  Cather- 


ine give  some  sign.  Catherine  gave  no 
other  sign  than  to  stop  the  rocking  of  her 
chair  and  the  swaying  of  her  fan ; she  sat 
motionless  and  silent.  “ It  was  on  Tues- 
day last,”  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  “and  I 
have  been  hesitating  ever  since  about  tell- 
ing you.  I didn’t  know  how  you  might 
like  it.  At  last  I thought  that  it  was  so 
long  ago  that  you  would  probably  not 
have  any  particular  feeling.  I saw  him 
again,  after  meeting  him  at  Marian’s.  I 
met  him  in  the  street,  and  he  went  a 
few  steps  with  me.  The  first  thing  he 
said  was  about  you;  he  asked  ever  so 
many  questions.  Marian  didn’t  want  me 
to  speak  to  you ; she  didn’t  want  you  to 
know  that  they  receive  him.  I told  him 
I was  sure  that  after  all  these  years  you 
couldn’t  have  any  feeling  about  that ; you 
couldn’t  grudge  him  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  cousin’s  house.  I said  you  would 
be  bitter  indeed  if  you  did  that.  Marian 
has  the  most  extraordinary  ideas  about 
what  happened  between  you;  she  seems 
to  think  he  behaved  in  some  very  un- 
usual manner.  I took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding her  of  the  real  facts,  and  placing 
the  story  in  its  true  light.  He  has  no 
bitterness,  Catherine,  I can  assure  you; 
and  he  might  be  excused  for  it,  for  things 
have  not  gone  well  with  him.  He  has 
been  all  over  the  world,  and  tried  to  es- 
tablish himself  everywhere;  but  his  evil 
star  was  against  him.  It  is  most  inter- 
esting to  hear  him  talk  of  his  evil  star. 
Everything  failed;  everything  but  his — 
you  know,  you  remember— his  proud, 
high  spirit.  I believe  he  married  some 
lady  somewhere  in  Europe.  You  know 
they  marry  in  such  a peculiar  matter-of- 
course  way  in  Europe : a marriage  of  rea- 
son they  call  it.  She  died  soon  after- 
ward; as  he  said  to  me,  she  only  flitted 
across  his  life.  He  has  not  been  in  New 
York  for  ten  years ; he  came  back  a few 
days  ago.  The  firrt  thing  he  did  was  to 
ask  me  about  you.  He  had  heard  you 
had  never  married ; he  seemed  very  much 
interested  about  that.  He  said  you  had 
been  the  real  romance  of  his  life.” 

Catherine  had  suffered  her  companion 
to  proceed  from  point  to  point,  and  pause 
to  pause,  without  interrupting  her;  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  listened. 
But  the  last  phrase  I have  quoted  was 
followed  by  a pause  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, and  then,  at  last,  Catherine  spoke. 
It  will  be  observed  that  before  doing  so 
she  had  received  a good  deal  of  informa- 
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tion  about  Moms  Townsend.  “Please 
say  no  more ; please  don^t  follow  up  that 
subject.” 

“Doesn’t  it  interest  you?”  asked  Mrs. 
Penniman,  with  a certain  timorous  arch> 
ness. 

“ It  pains  me,”  said  Catherine. 

“I  was  afraid  you  would  say  that. 
But  don’t  you  think  you  could  get  used 
to  it  ? He  wants  so  much  to  see  you.” 

“Please  don’t,  Aunt  Lavinia,”  said 
Catherine,  getting  up  from  her  seat.  She 
moved  quickly  away,  and  went  to  the 
other  window,  which  stood  open  to  the 
balcony ; and  here,  in  the  embrasure,  con- 
cealed from  her  aunt  by  the  white  cur- 
tains, she  remained  a long  time,  looking 
out  into  the  warm  darkness.  She  had 
had  a great  shock ; it  was  as  if  the  gulf  of 
the  past  had  suddenly  opened,  and  a spec- 
tral figure  had  risen  out  of  it.  There 
were  some  tilings  she  believed  she  had 
got  over,  some  feelings  that  she  had 
thought  of  as  dead ; but  apparently  there 
was  a certain  vitality  in  them  still.  Mrs. 
Penniman  had  made  them  stir  them- 
selves. It  was  but  a momentary  agita- 
tion, Catherine  said  to  herself;  it  would 
presently  pass  away.  She  was  trembling, 
and  her  heart  was  beating  so  that  she 
could  feel  it;  but  this  also  would  subside. 
Then  suddenly,  while  she  waited  for  a 
return  of  her  calmness,  she  burst  into 
t^urs.  But  her  tears  flowed  very  silently, 
so  that  Mrs.  Penniman  had  no  observa- 
tion of  them.  It  was,  perhaps,  however, 
because  Mrs.  Penniman  suspected  them 
that  she  said  no  more  that  evening  about 
Morris  Townsend. 

XXXV. 

Her  refreshed  attention  to  this  gentle- 
man had  not  those  limits  of  which  Cath- 
erine desired,  for  hei*self,  to  be  conscious; 
it  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  her  to 
wait  another  week  before  speaking  of  him 
again.  It  was  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances that  she  once  more  attacked  the 
subject.  She  had  been  sitting  with  her 
niece  in  the  evening;  only  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  the  night  was  not  so  warm,  the 
lamp  had  been  lighted,  and  Catherine 
had  placed  herself  near  it  with  a morsel 
of  fancy-work,  Mrs.  Penniman  went 
and  sat  alone  for  half  an  hour  on  the  bal- 
cony ; then  she  came  in,  moving  vaguely 
about  the  room.  At  last  she  sank  into  a 
seat  near  Catherine,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  a little  look  of  excitement. 


“Shall  you  be  angry  if  I speak  to  you 
again  about  him  f ’ she  asked. 

Catherine  looked  up  at  her  quietly. 
“Who  is  he  ?” 

“ He  whom  you  once  loved.” 

“I  shall  not  be  angry,  but  I shall  not 
like  it.” 

“He  sent  you  a message,”  said  Mrs. 
Penniman.  “I  promised  him  to  deliver 
it,  and  I must  keep  my  promise.” 

In  all  these  years  Catherine  had  had 
time  to  forget  how  little  she  had  to  thank 
her  aunt  for  in  the  season  of  her  misery: 
she  had  long  ago  forgiven  Mrs.  Penniman 
for  taking  too  much  upon  herself.  But 
for  a moment  this  attitude  of  interposi- 
tion and  disinterestedness,  this  carrying 
of  messages  and  redeeming  of  promises, 
brought  back  the  sense  that  her  compan- 
ion was  a dangerous  woman.  She  had 
said  she  vrould  not  be  angry ; but  for  an 
instant  she  felt  sore.  “ I don’t  care  what 
you  do  with  your  promise,”  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Penniman,  however,  'with  her  high 
conception  of  the  sanctity  of  pledges,  car- 
ried her  point.  “I  have  gone  too  far  to 
retreat,”  she  said,  though  precisely  what 
this  meant  she  was  not  at  pains  to  explain. 
“Mr.  Townsend  wishes  most  particularly 
to  see  you,  Catherine ; he  believes  that  if 
you  knew  how  much,  and  why,  he  wishes 
it,  you  would  consent  to  do  so.” 

“There  can  be  no  reason,”  said  Cather- 
ine— “no  good  reason.” 

“His  happiness  depends  upon  it.  Is 
not  that  a good  reason  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Pen- 
niman, impressively. 

‘ ‘ Not  for  me.  My  happiness  does  not.  ” 

“ I think  you  will  be  happier  after  you 
have  seen  him.  He  is  going  away  again 
— going  to  resume  his  wanderings.  It  is 
a very  lonely,  restless,  joyless  life.  Be- 
fore ho  goes  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you; 
it  is  a fixed  idea  'with  him — he  is  always 
thinking  of  it.  He  has  something  very 
important  to  say  to  you.  He  believes 
that  you  never  understood  him,  that  you 
never  judged  him  rightly,  and  the  belief 
has  always  weighed  upon  him  terribly. 
He  wishes  to  justify  himself ; be  believes 
that  in  a very  few  'words  he  could  do  so. 
He  wishes  to  meet  you  as  a friend.” 

Catherine  listened  to  this  wonderful 
speech  without  pausing  in  her  work;  she 
had  now  had  several  days  to  accustom  her- 
self to  think  of  Morris  Townsend  again 
as  an  actuality.  When  it  was  over  she 
said  simply,  “ Please  say  to  Mr.  Townsend 
that  I wish  he  would  leave  me  alone.” 
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She  had  hardly  spoken  when  a sharp, 
firm  ring  at  the  door  vibrated  through  the 
summer  night.  Catherine  looked  up  at 
the  clock;  it  marked  a quarter  past  nine 
— a very  late  hour  for  visitors,  especial- 
ly in  the  empty  condition  of  the  town. 
Mrs.  Penniman  at  the  same  moment  gave 
a little  start,  and  then  Catherine’s  eyes 
turned  quickly  to  her  aunt.  They  met 
Mrs.  Penniman’s  and  sounded  them  for 
a moment,  sharply.  Mrs.  Penniman  was 
blushing ; her  look  was  a conscious  one ; 
it  seemed  to  confess  something.  Cather- 
ine guessed  its  meaning,  and  rose  quickly 
from  her  chair. 

“Aunt  Penniman,”  she  said,  in  a tone 
that  scared  her  companion,  “have  you 
taken  the  liberty . . . ?” 

“My  dearest  Catherine,”  stammered 
Mrs.  Penniman,  “just  wait  till  you  see 
him.” 

Catherine  had  frightened  her  aunt,  but 
she  was  also  frightened  herself;  she  was 
on  the  point  of  rushing  to  give  orders  to 
the  servant,  who  was  passing  to  the  door, 
to  admit  no  one;  but  the  fear  of  meeting 
her  visitor  checked  her. 

“Mr.  Morris  Townsend.” 

This  was  what  she  heard,  vaguely  but 
recognizably,  articulated  by  the  domestic, 
while  she  hesitated.  She  had  her  back 
turned  to  the  door  of  the  parlor,  and  for 
some  moments  she  kept  it  turned,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  come  in.  He  had  not 
spoken,  however,  and  at  last  she  faced 
about.  Then  she  saw  a gentleman  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  from  which 
her  aunt  had  discreetly  retired. 

She  would  never  have  known  him.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old,  and  his  figure 
was  not  that  of  the  straight,  slim  young 
man  she  remembered.  But  it  was  a very 
fine  presence,  and  a fair  and  lustrous 
beard,  spreading  itself  upon  a well-pre- 
sented chest,  contributed  to  its  effect.  Aft- 
er a moment  Catherine  recognized  the  up- 
per half  of  the  face,  which,  though  her  vis- 
itors clustering  locks  had  grown  thin,  was 
still  remarkably  handsome.  He  stood  in 
a deeply  deferential  attitude,  with  his  eyes 
on  her  face.  “I  have  ventured — I have 
ventured,”  he  said,  and  then  he  paused, 
looking  about  him  as  if  he  eicpected  her 
to  ask  him  to  sit  down.  It  was  the  old 
voice,  but  it  had  not  the  old  charm. 
Catherine,  for  a minute,  was  conscious 
of  a distinct  determination  not  to  invite 
him  to  take  a seat.  Why  had  he  come  ? 
It  was  wrong  for  him  to  come.  Morris 
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was  embarrassed,  but  Catherine  gave  him 
no  help.  It  was  not  that  she  was  glad  of 
his  embarrassment ; on  the  contrary,  it 
excited  all  her  own  liabilities  of  this  kind, 
and  gave  her  great  pain.  But  how  could 
she  welcome  him  when  she  felt  so  vivid- 
ly that  he  ought  not  to  have  come  ? “I 
wanted  so  much — I was  determined,”  Mor- 
ris went  on.  But  he  stopped  again ; it  was 
not  easy.  Catherine  still  said  nothing, 
and  he  may  well  have  recalled  with  ap- 
prehension her  ancient  faculty  of  silence. 
She  continued  to  look  at  him,  however, 
and  as  she  did  so  she  made  the  strangest 
observation.  It  seemed  to  be  he,  and  yet 
not  he ; it  was  the  man  who  had  been  ev- 
erything, and  yet  this  person  was  nothing. 
How  long  ago  it  was— how  old  she  had 
grown — how  much  she  had  lived  ! She 
had  lived  on  something  that  was  connect- 
ed with  him,  and  she  had  consumed  it  in 
doing  so.  This  person  did  not  look  un- 
happy.  He  was  fair  and  well  preserved, 
perfectly  dressed,  mature  and  complete. 

As  Catherine  looked  at  him  the  story  of 
his  life  defined  itself  in  his  eyes:  he  had 
made  himself  comfortable,  and  he  had 
never  been  caught.  But  even  while  her 
perception  opened  itself  to  this,  she  had 
no  desire  to  catch  him ; his  presence  was 
painful  to  her,  and  she  only  wished  he 
would  gO; 

“ Will  you  not  sit  down  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  we  had  better  not,”  said  Cath- 
erine. 

“I  offend  you  by  coming?”  He  was 
very  grave ; he  spoke  in  a tone  of  the  rich- 
est respect. 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  have 
come.” 

“Did  not  Mrs.  Penniman  tell  you— did 
she  not  give  you  my  message  ?” 

“She  told  me  something,  but  I did  not 
understand.” 

“ I wish  you  would  let  me  tell  you — let 
me  speak  for  myself.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary,”  said 
Catherine. 

“ Not  for  you,  perhaps,  but  for  me.  It 
would  be  a great  satisfaction — and  I have 
not  many.”  He  seemed  to  be  coming 
nearer;  Catherine  turned  away.  “Can 
we  not  be  friends  again  ?”  he  asked. 

“ We  are  not  enemies,”  said  Catherine. 

“I  have  none  but  friendly  feelings  to 
you.” 

“Ah,  I wonder  whether  you  know  the 
happiness  it  gives  me  to  hear  you  say 
that!”  Catherine  uttered  no  intimation 
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that  she  measured  the  influence  of  her 
words;  and  he  presently  went  on,  “You 
have  not  changed — the  years  have  passed 
happily  for  you.” 

“They  have  passed  very  quietly,”  said 
Catherine. 

“ They  have  left  no  marks;  you  are  ad- 
mirably young.”  This  time  he  succeeded 
in  coming  nearer — he  was  close  to  her; 
she  saw  his  glossy  perfumed  beard,  and 
his  eyes  above  it  looking  strange  and  hard. 
It  was  very  different  from  his  old — from 
his  young — face.  If  she  had  first  seen 
him  this  way  she  would  not  have  liked 
him.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  smil- 
ing, or  trying  to  smile.  “Catherine,”  he 
said,  lowering  his  voice,  “I  have  never 
ceased  to  think  of  you.” 

“Please  don't  say  these  things,”  she 
answered. 

“Do  you  hate  me  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Catherine. 

Something  in  her  tone  discouraged  him, 
but  in  a moment  he  recovered  himself. 
“Have  you  still  some  kindness  for  me, 
then  ?” 

“ I don't  know  why  you  have  come  here 
to  ask  me  such  things  I”  Catherine  ex- 
claimed. 

“Because  for  many  years  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  my  life  that  we  should  be 
friends  again.” 

“ That  is  impossible.” 

“Why  so  ? Not  if  you  will  allow  it.” 

“I  will  not  allow  it!”  said  Catherine. 

He  looked  at  her  again  in  silence.  “ I 
see ; my  presence  troubles  you  and  pains 
you.  I will  go  away ; but  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  come  again.” 

“ Please  don’t  come  again,”  she  said. 

‘ ‘ Never  ? — never  ?” 

She  made  a great  effort;  she  wished  to 
say  something  that  would  make  it  impos- 
sible he  should  ever  again  cross  her  thresh- 
old. “It  is  wrong  of  you.  There  is  no 
propriety  in  it — no  reason  for  it.” 

“Ah,  dearest  lady,  you  do  me  injus- 
tice 1”  cried  Morris  Townsend.  “We  have 
only  waited,  and  now  we  are  free.” 

“You  treated  me  badly,”  said  Cath- 
erine. 

“Not  if  you  think  of  it  rightly.  You 
had  your  quiet  life  with  your  father — 
which  was  just  what  I could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  rob  you  of.” 

“Yes,  I had  that.” 

Morris  felt  it  to  be  a considerable  dam- 
age to  his  cause  that  he  could  not  add  that 
she  had  had  something  more  besides ; for 


it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  learned 
the  contents  of  Doctor  Sloper's  will.  He 
was  nevertheless  not  at  a loss.  “There 
are  worse  fates  than  that,”  he  exclaimed, 
with  expression ; and  he  might  have  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  his  own  unprotected 
situation.  Then  he  added,  with  a deeper 
tenderness,  “Catherine,  have  you  never 
forgiven  me  ?” 

“I  forgave  you  years  ago,  but  it  is  use- 
less for  us  to  attempt  to  be  friends.” 

‘^Not  if  we  forget  the  past.  We  have 
still  a future,  thank  God!” 

“I  can't  forget — I don’t  forget,”  said 
Catherine.  “You  treated  me  too  badly. 

I felt  it  very  much;  I felt  it  for  years.” 

And  then  she  went  on,  with  her  wish  to 
show  him  that  he  must  not  come  to  her 
this  way,  “I  can’t  begin  again — I can’t 
take  it  up.  Everything  is  dead  and  buried. 

It  was  too  serious ; it  made  a great  change 
in  my  life.  I never  expected  to  see  you 
here.” 

“Ah,  you  are  angry!”  cried  Morris, 
who  wished  immensely  that  he  could  ex- 
tort some  flash  of  passion  from  her  calm- 
ness. In  that  case  he  plight  hope. 

“No,  I am  not  angry.  Anger  does  not 
last,  that  way,  for  yeai*s.  But  there  are 
other  things.  Impressions  last,  when  they 
have  been  strong, — But  I can’t  talk.” 

Morris  stood  stroking  his  beard,  with  a 
clouded  eye.  ‘ ‘ Why  have  you  never  mar- 
ried?” he  asked,  abruptly.  “You  have 
had  opportunities.” 

“I  didn’t  wish  to  marry.” 

“Yes,  you  are  rich,  you  are  free;  you 
had  nothing  to  gain.” 

‘ ‘ I had  nothing  to  gain,”  said  Catherine. 

Morris  looked  vaguely  round  him,  and 
gave  a deep  sigh.  “Well,  I was  in  hopes 
that  we  might  still  have  been  friends.” 

“I  meant  to  tell  you,  by  my  aunt,  in 
answer  to  your  message — if  you  had  wait- 
ed for  an  answer — that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  you  to  come  in  that  hope.” 

“Good-by,  then,”  said  Morris.  “Ex- 
cuse my  indiscretion.” 

He  bowed,  and  she  turned  away — ^stand- 
ing there,  averted,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  for  some  moments  after  she  had 
heard  him  close  the  door  of  the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  found  Mrs.  Penniman, 
fluttered  and  eager;  she  appeared  to  have 
been  hovering  there  under  the  irreconcil- 
able promptings  of  her  curiosity  and  her 
dignity. 

“That  was  a precious  plan  of  yours,” 
said  Morris,  clapping  on  his  hat. 
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“Is  she  so  hard?”  asked  Mrs.  Penni- 
man.  • 

‘ ‘ She  doesn’t  care  a button  for  me — with 
her  confounded  little  dry  manner.” 

“ Was  it  very  dry  ?”  pursued  Mrs.  Pen- 
niman,  with  solicitude. 

Morris  took  no  notice  of  her  question ; 
he  stood  musing  an  instant  with  his  hat 
on.  “But  why  the  deuce,  then,  would 
she  never  marry  ?” 

“Yes,  why,  indeed  ?”  sighed  Mrs.  Pen- 


niman.  And  then,  as  if  from  a sense  of 
the  inadequacy  of  this  explanation,  “But 
you  will  not  despair — you  will  come  back  ?” 

‘ ‘ Come  back  ? Damnation !”  And  Mor- 
ris Townsend  strode  out  of  the  house,  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Penniman  staring. 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  in  the  parlor, 
picking  up  her  morsel  of  fancy-work,  had 
seated  herself  with  it  again — for  life,  as  it 
were. 

THE  END. 


®iiitnt’0  fet)  Clinir. 


IF,  as  a New  York  paper  recently  said,  the 
journsilist  is  superseding  the  orator,  it  is 
full  time  for  the  work  upon  JoumaU  and  Jour- 
nalism,  which  has  been  lately  issued  in  Lon- 
don. The  New  York  writer  holds  that  in  our 
political  contests  the  ‘‘campaign  speech”  is  not 
intended  or  adapted  to  persuade  or  convert 
opponents,  but  merely  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage friends.  The  party  meetings  on  each 
side,  ho  thinks,  ore  composed  of  partisans,  and 
the  more  extravagani  the  assertion  and  the 
more  unsparing  the  denunciation  of  “ the  en- 
emy,” the  more  rapturous  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience.  In  fact,  his  theory  of  campaign 
speeches  is  that  they  are  merely  the  addresses 
of  generals  to  their  armies  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
which  are  not  arguments,  since  argument  is 
not  needed,  but  mei*e  urgent  appeals  to  party 
feeling.  “Thirty  centuries  look  down  from 
yonder  Pyramid,”  is  the  Na|)olconic  tone  of  the 
campaign  speech. 

As  an  election  is  an  appeal  to  the  final  tri- 
bunal of  the  popular  judgment,  the  apparent 
object  of  election  oratory  is  to  afiect  the  pop- 
ular decision.  But  this,  the  journalist  assorts, 
is  not  done  by  the  orator,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  but  by  the  journal.  The  newspaper 
addresses  the  voter,  not  with  rhetorical  peri- 
ods and  vapid  declamation,  but  with  facts  and 
figures  ami  arguments  which  the  voter  can 
verify  and  ponder  at  his  leisure,  and  not  un- 
der the  excitement  or  the  tedium  of  a spoken 
harangue.  The  newspaper,  also,  unless  it  be 
a mere  party  “ organ,”  is  candid  to  the  other 
side,  and  states  the  situation  fairly.  More- 
over, the  exigencies  of  a daily  issue  and  of 
great  space  to  fill  produce  a fullness  and  va- 
riety of  information  and  of  argument  which 
arc  really  the  source  of  most  of  the  speeches, 
so  that  the  orator  repeats  to  liis  audience  an 
imperfect  abstract  of  a complete  and  ample 
plea,  and  the  orator,  it  is  asserted,  would  often 
serve  his  cause  infinitely  better  by  reading  a 
carefully  written  newspaper  article  than  by 
pouring  out  his  loose  and  illogical  declamation. 
But  the  argument  for  the  newspaper  can  be 
pushed  still  farther.  Since  phonographic  re- 
porting has  become  universal,  and  the  speaker 


is  conscious  that  his  very  words  will  be  spread 
the  next  morning  before  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  it  is  of  those  readers,  and  not 
of  the  thousand  hearers  before  him,  of  whom 
he  thinks,  and  for  whom  his  address  is  really 
prepared.  Formerly  a single  charge  was  all 
that  was  needed  for  the  fusillade  of  a whole 
political  campaign.  The  speech  that  was  ori- 
ginally carefully  prepared  was  known  practi- 
cally only  to  the  audience  that  heard  it.  It 
grew  better  and  brighter  with  the  attrition 
of  repeated  delivery,  and  was  fresh  and  new 
to  every  new  audience.  But  now,  when  de- 
livered to  an  audience,  it  is  spoken  to  the 
whole  country.  It  is  often  in  type  before  it 
is  uttered,  so  that  the  orator  is  in  fact  repeat- 
ing the  article  of  to-morrow  morning.  The 
result  is  good  so  far  as  it  compels  him  to  pre- 
cision of  statement,  but  it  inevitably  suggests 
the  question  whether  the  newspaper  is  not 
correct  in  its  assertion  that  the  great  object 
of  the  oration  is  accomplished  not  by  the  ora- 
tor, but  by  the  writer. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  like  asking  whether  a 
chromo  copy  of  a great  picture  does  not  super- 
sede painting,  and  prove  it  to  bo  an  antiquated 
or  obsolete  art.  Oratory  is  an  art,  and  its  pe- 
culiar charm  and  i)ower  can  not  bo  superseded 
by  any  other  art.  Great  orations  are  now  pre- 
pared with  care,  and  may  be  printed  word  for 
word.  But  the  reading  can  not  produce  the 
impression  of  the  hearing.  We  can  all  read 
the  words  that  Webster  spoke  on  Bunker  Hill 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monu- 
ment fifty  years  after  the  battle.  But  those 
who  saw  him  standing  there,  in  his  majestic 
prime,  and  speaking  to  that  vast  throng,  heard 
and  saw  and  felt  something  that  we  can  not 
know.  The  ordinary  stump  speech  which  im- 
perfectly echoes  a leading  article  can  well  bo 
spared.  But  the  speech  of  an  orator  still  re- 
mains a work  of  art,  the  words  of  which  may 
be  accurately  lithographed,  while  the  spirit 
and  glow  and  inspiration  of  nttcrauce  which 
made  it  a work  of  art  can  not  be  reprodneed. 

The  general  statement  of  the  critic,  how- 
ever, remains  true,  and  the  eflective  work  of  a 
political  campaign  is  certainly  done  by  the 
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newspaper.  The  newspaper  is  of  two  kinds, 
again — that  which  shows  exclusively  the  vir- 
tue and  advantage  of  the  party  it  favors, 
and  that  which  aims  to  be  judicial  and  impar- 
tiaL  The  tendency  of  the  lirst  kind  is  obvious 
enough,  but  that  of  the  last  is  not  less  positive 
if  less  obvious.  The  tendency  of  the  inde- 
pendent newspaper  is  to  good-natured  indif- 
ference. The  very  ardor,  often  intemperate 
and  indiscreet,  with  which  a side  is  advocated, 
prejudices  such  a paper  against  the  cause  it- 
self. Because  the  hot  orator  exclaims  that  the 
success  of  the  adversary  would  ruin  the  coun- 
try, the  inde|>eDdeut  Mentor  gayly  suggests 
that  the  country  is  not  so  easily  ruined,  and 
that  such  an  argument  is  a reason  for  voting 
against  the  orator.  The  position  that  in  a 
party  contest  it  is  six  on  one  side  and  half  a 
dozen  on  the  other  is  too  much  akin  to  the 
doctrine  that  naught  is  everything  and  every- 
thing is  naught  to  be  very  persuasive  with 
men  who  are  really  in  earnest.  Such  a posi- 
tion in  public  affairs  inevitably,  and  often  very 
ilnjustly  to  them,  produces  an  impression  of 
want  of  hearty  conviction,  which  paralyzes 
influence  as  etfectually  as  the  evident  preju- 
dice and  partiality  of  the  party  advocate. 
Thorough  independence  is  i)erfectly  compati- 
ble with  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  pub- 
lic welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this  or  that  party.  Such  independence 
criticises  its  own  party  and  partisans,  but  it 
would  not  have  wavered  in  the  support  of  the 
Revolution  because  Gates  and  Conway  were 
intriguers,  and  Charles  Lee  an  adventurer,  and 
it  would  have  sustained  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
although  ho  would  not  repeal  the  Corporation 
and  Test  laws,  and  withdrew  his  excise  act. 

Journalism,  if  it  be  true  that  it  really  shapes 
the  policy  of  nations,  well  deserves  to  be  treat- 
ed as  thoughtfully  as  Mr.  ‘‘John  Oldcastlo”  ap- 
parently treats  it  in  the  book  we  have  men- 
tioned, for  it  is  the  most  exacting  of  professions 
in  the  ready  use  of  various  knowledge.  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  says  that  anybody  can  set 
up  the  business  or  profession  of  literature  who 
can  command  a room,  a table,  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  Would  he  also  say  that  any  man  may 
set  up  the  trade  of  an  artist  who  can  buy  an 
easel,  a palette,  a few  brashes,  and  some  col- 
ors? It  can  be  done,  indeed,  but  only  as  a 
man  who  can  hire  a boat  may  set  up  for  an 
East  India  merchant. 


The  violent  action  and  reaction  in  literary 
fame  during  an  author’s  life,  and  for  a long 
time  after  his  death,  is  often  observable.  No 
fame  seemed  greater,  sounder,  or  better  assured 
than  that  of  Scott.  It  partook  apparently  of 
his  own  healthy,  hearty  nature,  and  the  uni- 
versal personal  tenderness  of  public  sympathy 
in  his  decline  and  death  seemed  to  foreshow  an 
unswerving  public  allegiance  to  his  renown. 
But  Carlyle’s  review  of  Lockhart’s  lAfe^  noble 
and  atlmiring  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  marked  distinctly  the  beginning  of  a 
Vox.  LXIL— Na  867.-10 


reaction  of  feeling  about  Scott,  which  rapidly 
grew,  and  has  prevailed  for  a generation.  But 
the  retiini  feeling,  the  counter-reaction,  is  us 
distinctly  marked  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s 
tine  article  of  last  year.  The  explanation  of 
the  feeling  of  the  past  generation,  so  far  as  the 
feeling  can  be  explained,  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  protest  of  popular  sympathy  in  England 
against  the  long  and  narrow  Toiy^  ascendency 
which  followed  the  Reform  Bill  of ’32,  to  which 
Scott,  as  a Tory,  was  opposed.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  he  was  a Tory,  merely,  which  explains 
the  reaction,  bnt  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  anti- 
feudal,  and  opinion  burst  with  au  exultant 
spring  from  the  thralldom  of  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution.  Of  the  many 
aspects  of  this  feudal  spirit  Scott  had  been  the 
laureate  in  prose  and  verse,  and  his  fame 
shared  the  natural  hostility  of  the  reaction. 

The  new  spirit  at  once  showed  itself  in  Dick- 
ens, whose  broad,  bright,  kindly,  aggressive 
democracy,  making  the  hero  of  his  story  a 
friendless  work-house  boy  instead  of  a knight 
at  arms,  and  its  scene  a city  lane  or  Wapping 
instead  of  a stately  castle  or  a historic  land, 
was  the  representative  of  the  changed  feel- 
ing and  the  new  day.  There  was,  on  our  side 
of  the  sea  at  least,  an  eagerness  of  delight  in 
Dickens  which  was  very  striking,  and  which 
the  Scott  generation  somewhat  resented.  “ I 
don’t  know  much  of  Dickens,”  said  one  of  the 
older  school,  with  reproving  severity,  “ but  I 
read  Scott  all  through  every  year.”  It  was 
said  with  the  proud  and  indignant  air  of  the 
true  believer  who  upholds  his  faith  among 
pagans.  “ Who  is  this  Dickens  f I must  look 
him  up,”  said  another,  with  exquisite  scorn, 
as  he  listened  to  the  praise  of  the  new  author, 
and  hurried  home  to  restore  his  equanimity 
with  the  Antiquary,  But  although  Dickens’s 
letters  are  only  published  within  the  year,  the 
reaction  against  him  is  already  in  full  career, 
and  curious  critics  are  wondering  how  much 
of  the  extravagance  of  so  broad  a caricaturist 
can  possibly  interest  or  entertain  the  reader 
of  another  century. 

But  against  no  great  author  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  this  reaction  been  more  pronounced 
than  against  Byron,  and  the  counteraction  is 
just  as  plainly  marked  os  with  Scott.  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  ardent  homage,  and  the  Life  of  Byron^ 
by  John  Nichol,  in  the  series  of  “English  Men 
of  Letters,”  show  the  matured  judgment  of  to- 
day, and  reverse  that  of  a generation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  this  later  biography  with 
Moore’s.  There  is  a slightly  subacid  tone  of 
belligerence  in  Professor  Nichol’s  book  which 
is  very  amusing.  He  evidently  means  to  show 
that  he  understands  the  reasons  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Byron,  and  that  he  has  no  wish  what- 
ever to  conceal  anything,  or  to  depict  him  as 
a hero  or  a saint.  Indeed,  the  first  and  signal 
charm  of  the  book  is  its  veracity.  The  painter 
is  a realist,  with  a singularly  firm  touch,  and 
the  story  of  Byron’s  life  has  never  been  better 
told.  The  author  makes  us  see  the  man  as  he 
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was,  no  Auer  and  no  coarser  than  the  actual 
claj".  Then  he  does  not  judge  the  poet  by  the 
man.  Neither  concealing  nor  equivocating, 
describing  everything  fairly,  he  estimates  his 
poetry  as  poetry,  not  os  the  work  of  the  lover 
of  La  Guiccioli  nor  the  fort iiue*hun ting  hus- 
band of  Miss  Milbanke.  Byron’s  poetry,  in- 
deed, as  Professor  Nichol  says,  was  intense- 
ly biographical,  that  is,  intensely  individual. 
The  striking  inconsistencies  of  his  nature  are 
reflected  in  his  poems ; but  the  insight  and  the 
power  of  “ Don  Jiian,”  which  made  Shelley  de- 
spair, are  the  truly  great  work  of  the  age.  Oue 
sentence,  perhaps,  may  be  quoted  as  summa- 
rizing Professor  Nicholas  estimate : If  he  did 
not  bring  a new  idea  into  the  world,  he  quad- 
rupled the  force  of  existing  ideas,  and  scattered 
them  far  and  wide.”  But  Nichol’a  criticism  of 
details  and  of  the  excellence  of  Byron’s  literary 
work  is  curiously  different  from  that  of  Ruskin, 
who  claims  for  him  the  greatest  literary  skill. 
Such  points,  indeed,  are  mere  refinements  when 
the  grasp  of  a poet’s  genius  and  its  hold  upon 
the  w'orld  are  considered. 

In  this  country  certainly  the  influence  of 
Byron  and  the  admiration  for  his  genius  did 
not  survive  his  generation.  Halleck  and  Wil- 
lis show  the  literary  impression  that  he  made ; 
but  none  of  our  great  authors  have  been  in  the 
least  subject  to  him,  and  the  judgment  of  this 
conntry  would  differ  widely  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope as  cited  by  Professor  Nichol.  His  own 
generation  in  this  country,  indeed,  was  fasci- 
nated and  dazzled  by  him.  And  the  men  of 
that  day  listened  with  incredulity  to  his  own 
contemporaries  of  another  strain,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  and  the  later 
Tennyson  seemed  to  them  mere  attar  of  roses. 
How  often  have  we  heard  against  the  most 
subtle  and  melodious  and  aromatic  lines  of 
Tennyson,  a strong  manly  voice  urging  the 
pomp  and  pathos  and  broad  natural  simplici- 
ty of  the  “ Battle  of  Waterloo”  and  of  the  Ital- 
ian cantos  of  “ Childe  Harold”  f Pomp  and 
pathos,  retorted  the  Tennysonian,  yes ; but 
simplicity, never;  tinsel  and  meretricious  feel- 
ing, always.  So  the  debate  went  on,  but  it  was 
plain  that  Wordsworth  and  Keats  and  the  Ger- 
mans, among  the  later  poets,  spoke  more  sym- 
pathetically to  the  American  educated  intelli- 
gence of  a later  day.  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
like  Carlyle,  found  no  earlier  or  wiser  recogni- 
tion than  here,  and  it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
for  the  American  travelling  in  Europe  to  be 
asked  whether  Browning  was  not  an  American 
poet, 

Byron’s  genius  is  revealed  in  nothing  more 
signally  than  in  the  fact  that  for  half  a centu- 
ry it  has  compelled  English  and  American  pil- 
grims to  see  Italy  through  his  eyes.  This  is 
conclusive  as  to  his  power  of  description,  of 
which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion.  In 
Rome  and  Venice,  at  Terni  and  at  Arqua,  as  at 
Laurens  and  Geneva,  memory  murmurs  Byron- 
ic  melody,  and  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
English-speaking  race  who  go  to  Romo  can  not 


see  to-day  the  statue  called  the  Dying  Gladia- 
tor, without  at  once  beholding  his  young  bar- 
barians all  at  play,  and  feeling  that  it  is  the 
poetry,  not  the  statue,  which  weaves  the  spelL 
This  is  the  vital  power  of  the  poet,  whom  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  has  drawn  in  his  habit  as  he  lived. 


The  English  colony  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  and  his  friends  propose  to  found  in 
Tennessee  has  been  misunderstood  as  being  an 
enterprise  exclusively  English,  which  was  to 
maintain  itself  as  English,  cultivate  English 
traditions  and  feelings,  and  aim  to  be  a little 
England  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  same  way  that  Plymouth  was  a new  Eng- 
land in  the  wilderness  of  1620.  The  American 
and  English  critics  of  the  scheme  showed  at 
once  that  such  an  undertaking  must  fail  be- 
cause the  movement  springs  from  no  religious 
or  social  theory,  but  is  merely  an  industrial 
enterprise.  The  result  would  inevitably  be 
the  mingling  of  the  colony  with  the  American 
life  around  it,  and  gradual  absorption  in  the 
great  American  community.  But  when  thfe 
had  been  all  cogently  set  forth  and  reasoned 
to  a logical  conclusion,  Mr.  Hughes  made  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  town,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  he  stated  that  such  was  not  the  in- 
tention, that  the  gates  of  the  colony  would 
stand  wide  open  to  the  entry  of  industry  aud 
iutelligeuce  from  every  quarter,  and  that  while 
in  its  beginning  it  was  necessarily  English, 
“we  hope  that  this  will  very  soon  cease  to 
be  so.” 

It  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  escape  from  the  nar- 
rower opportunities  of  life  in  older  communi- 
ties, and  its  hope  aud  aim  apparently  are  to 
give  more  and  fairer  chances  to  capable  and 
well-meaning  people  than  they  are  likely  to 
find  at  home.  There  is  a price  to  be  paid,  in- 
deed, for  so  great  a gain,  aud  that  price  is  sep- 
aration from  the  associations  of  older  regions 
and  of  home,  aud  the  formation  of  new  ties 
with  stran gel's.  There  is  another  price  to  be 
paid  also,  which  is  inevitable,  and  that  is  the 
attempted  entrance  of  the  shiftless  and  im- 
practicable. No  body  of  persons  can  found  a 
simple  industrial  community  which  is  design- 
ed to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  great  eon  test 
for  existence  without  being  beset  by  a swarm 
of  drones  who  hope  somehow  to  be  helped 
without  helping  themselves.  There  is  perhaps 
to  be  added  to  this  price-list  the  slight  nuuat- 
uraluess  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  impres- 
sion of  such  endeavors.  This  is  not,  indeed, 
what  can  be  called  an  original  feeling,  because 
from  the  community  in  some  form  our  modem 
society  has  sprung.  But  individualism  and 
every  man  for  himself  have  become  so  wholly 
the  principle  of  onr  society  that  there  is  now 
a shrinking  from  any  return  to  any  fonu  of 
communism. 

Of  this  Mr.  Hughes  is  well  aware,  and  in  his 
very  tranquil  and  sensible  speech  he  alludes  to 
the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  word  com- 
I mnnity,  and  repudiates  entirely  all  sympathy 
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with  the  state  coinmniiism  of  which  we  have 
had  some  ugly  teachings  in  this  country,  and 
of  which  Lasalle  and  Marx  are  leaders  in  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  the  Rugby  community  is  to  be 
neither  |>olitical  nor  religions,  but  simply  Arca- 
dian. It  proposes  no  reorganization  of  socie- 
ty, no  revision  of  fundamental  laws.  It  ac- 
cepts with  perfect  contentment  the  laws  re- 
lating to  property  and  to  family  life  as  they 
exist,  and  hox>es  to  make  the  bnsiuess  of  living 
uhder  those  laws  somewhat  easier.  The  colo- 
nists intend  to  lay  out  a pretty  town,  with  due 
provision  for  parks  and  gardens,  and  to  erect 
suitable,  simple,  and  attractive  buildings. 
They  mean  also  to  apply  co-operation  to  the 
supply  of  rtiany  of  the  fundamental  and  con- 
stant necessities  of  daily  life,  economizing 
health  and  labor  and  expense,  and  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  common  stock  of  vigor 
and  rational  enjoyment ; and  they  consecrate 
the  colony  to  perfect  religious  freedom. 

It  is  thus  a unique  enterprise.  The  colony 
will  avail  itself  of  the  results  of  experience 
elsewhere,  and  begin  with  the  taste  and  fore- 
sight which  are  usually  wholly  wanting,  or 
which  aro  entirely  contemned  in  the  begin- 
nings of  such  communities.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages are  cliance  growths.  They  gather  around 
some  water-power,  or  mine,  or  spring,  or  natu- 
ral advantage,  or  they  aro  agricultural  centres 
growing  without  purpose  or  plan.  There  is 
scarcely  a pretty  or  pleasant  town  or  village 
which  a little  forethought  would  not  have 
made  very  mnch  more  charming.  The  village 
improvement  societies  are  signs  of  the  wish  to 
remedy  congenital  defects  of  rural  communi- 
ties. Where  there  is  a beautiful  shore,  of  a 
river  or  a lake,  it  has  been  generally  seques- 
tered to  private  and  individual  use,  and  is 
lost  to  the  community.  If  the  natnral  beauty 
of  thousands  of  towns  had  been  developed  for 
the  common  benefit,  it  would  be  found  that 
profit  and  pleasure  are  different  faces  of  the 
same  fact,  for  property  in  an  attractive  com- 
munity is  more  valuable  than  in  one  which 
is  not  so. 

But  when,  as  at  Rugby,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  to  this  cheap  and  easy  care  for  tbo  com- 
mon pleasure  the  lightening  of  the  common 
lal>or  by  the  introduction  of  a kind  of  co-oper- 
atioii  whose  value  is  iucoutestable,  the  ouly 
question  that  remains  is  whether  the  colonists 
who  will  come  to  settle  will  have  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  few  leailers,  or  will  yield  to 
them  the  control.  The  hope  of  the  colony,  as 
Mr.  Hughes  expressed  it,  is  that  it  will  be  a 
community  of  natural,  not  of  artificial  or  con- 
ventional, ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  is  tho 
natnral  hope  of  generous  enthnsiasin.  Tho 
Pautisocracy  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  was 
none  other,  and  in  this  country  forty  years  ago 
it  was  tho  dream  and  endeavor  of  Brook  Farm. 
Association  w'as  substantially  co-operation, 
and  if  Brook  Farm  failed,  it  may  have  served 
the  good  cause  of  human  fraternity  by  provid- 
ing a beacon  light  of  warning  for  tho  guidance 


of  Rugby.  Certainly  there  could  l>e  no  more 
valuable  study  for  the  fathers  of  Rugby  than 
the  history  of  Brook  Farm. 


The  Rugby  enterprise  recalls  so  vividly,  un- 
der changed  conditions,  the  earlier  movement 
at  Brook  Farm,  that  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Ripley,  tho  head  of  the  Brook  Farm  As- 
sociation, will  be  found  very  interesting  by 
those  who  have  any  interest  in  such  endea- 
vors. It  shows  a lofty  enthusiasm  w'hich  will 
strike  with  w’onder  many  who  knew  Mr.  Rip- 
Icy  ouly  in  later  years,  and  who  will  learn  al- 
most with  incredulity  that  a man  so  gay,  so 
occupied,  so  uulameutiug,  and  who  apparent- 
ly accepted  the  w^orld  aud  its  ways  with  such 
cheerful  good-humor,  could  have  written  as 
Shelley  might  have  written.  The  letter  re- 
fers to  the  project  of  a “ community”  in  the 
technical  sense  of  a community  of  goods,  of 
which  Mr.  Collins  was  the  head,  and  it  is  val- 
uable ns  an  authoritative  exposition  of  tho 
principle  of  Brook  Farm. 

“My  Dkaq  Sin,— I thank  yon  for  sending  me  the  circu- 
lar caliing  a convention  at  Skeneatclee  for  the  promotion 
of  tliQ  coiumnnity  movement. 

“ 1 had  just  enjoyed  a siiort  visit  from  Mr.  Collins,  who 
explained  lo  me  very  fully  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise, 
and  described  tho  advantages  of  the  situation  which 
had  been  selected  os  the  scene  of  tho  initiatory  experi- 
ment I hardly  need  to  say  that  the  movers  in  tliis  noble 
effort  have  my  warmest  sympathy,  and  ttiat,  if  cirenm- 
stanccs  pennitted,  1 would  not  deprive  myself  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  present  at  tiieir  deliberations.  I am,  liow- 
cver,  jnst  now  so  involved  In  cares  and  labors  that  I could 
not  be  absent  for  so  long  a time  without  neglect  of  dnty. 

“ Although  my  present  strong  convictions  are  in  favor 
of  co-operative  association  rather  than  of  community  of 
property,  I look  with  an  indescribable  Interest  on  every 
attempt  to  redeem  society  from  Its  corruptions,  and  es- 
taldish  the  interconrsc  of  men  on  a basis  of  love  instead 
of  competition.  The  evils  arising  from  trade  and  money, 
it  appears  to  me,  grow  out  of  tho  defects  of  onr  social  or- 
ganization, not  from  the  intrinsic  vice  hi  the  things  tlieni- 
selves ; and  the  abolition  of  private  property,  I fear,  would 
BO  far  destroy  the  independence  of  tbo  individual  as  to 
interfere  with  the  great  object  of  all  social  reforms,  name- 
ly, the  development  of  humanity,  the  substitution  of  a 
nice  of  free,  noble,  holy  men  and  women  instead  of  tlie 
dwarfish  and  mutilated  specimens  which  now  cover  the 
earth.  Tho  great  problem  is  to  guarantee  individualism 
against  the  masses  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlic  masses 
against  the  individual  on  tho  other.  In  society  as  now 
organized  tlie  many  are  slaves  to  the  few  favorc<i  individ- 
uals in  a community.  I should  dread  the  bondage  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  power  of  tlie  moss;  while  association,  by 
identifying  the  interests  of  the  many  and  the  few,  the  less 
gifted  and  the  lilghly  gifted,  secures  the  sacred  personal- 
ity of  all,  gives  to  each  individual  the  largest  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  Snch  arc  my  present  views,  subject 
to  any  modification  which  farther  light  may  produce.  I 
consider  the  great  question  of  the  means  of  human  re- 
generation still  open— Indeed,  hardly  reached  as  yet,  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  I should  not  at  least  give  you  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  important  enterprise. 

“ In  our  little  association  we  practically  adopt  many 
community  elements.  We  are  eclectics  and  learners,  bat 
day  by  day  increases  our  faith  and  joy  in  the  principles 
of  combined  industry,  and  of  bearing  each  other's  bur- 
dens instead  of  seeking  every  man  his  own. 

“ It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  when- 
ever you  may  have  anything  to  commnnicate  interesting 
to  the  general  movement  1 feel  that  all  who  arc  seeking 
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the  emancipation  of  man  are  brothers,  though  differing 
In  the  measmres  which  they  may  adopt  for  that  purpose. 
And  from  our  different  points  of  view  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
presumptuous  to  hope  that  we  may  aid  each  other  by 
faithfully  reporting  the  aspects  of  earth  and  sky  as  they 
pass  before  our  field  of  vision. 

One  danger,  of  which  no  donbt  you  are  aware,  is  the 
crowd  of  converts  who  desire  to  help  themselves  rather 
than  to  help  the  movement  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
of  old  that  he  who  would  follow  this  new  Messiah  must 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  or  he  can  not 
enter  the  promised  kingdom.  The  path  of  transition  is 
always  covered  with  thorns,  and  marked  with  the  bleed- 
ing feet  of  the  faithful.  This  truth  must  not  be  covered 
up  in  describing  the  paradise  for  which  we  hope.  We 
must  drink  the  w'aters  of  Marah  in  the  desert,  that  others 
may  feed  on  the  grapes  of  EshcoL  Wc  must  depend  on 
the  power  of  self-sacrifice  in  man,  not  on  appeals  to  his 
selfish  nature,  for  the  success  of  our  efforts.  Wo  should 
hardly  be  willing  to  accept  of  men  or  money  for  this  en- 
terprise, unless  called  forth  by  earnest  convictions  that 
they  are  summoned  by  a Divine  voice.  I wish  to  hear 
less  said  to  capitalists  about  a profitable  investment  of 
their  funds,  as  if  the  holy  cause  of  humanity  were  to  be 
speeded  onward  by  the  same  forces  which  construct  rail- 
roads and  ships  of  war.  Kather  preach  to  the  rich,  * Sell 
all  that  yon  liave,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  you  shall  have 
treasure  in  heaven.*  ** 


If  Daniel  O’Connell  bad  ever  been  in  Amer- 
ica, bis  course  in  Ireland  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  that  kind  of  interest  wbicb  springs 
from  personal  familiarity  with  a leader  in  great 
public  affairs.  Tbe  successor  of  O’Conuell  as 
Irish  agitator  iu  chief  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Par- 
nell, and  him  all  who  wished  saw  and  beard 
in  this  country  during  his  visit  last  wdnter. 
No  two  mou  could  be  more  different  iu  tem- 
perament than  the  great  Eepcaler  and  bis  suc- 
cessor. The  slim,  almost  spare,  figure,  serious 
mien,  and  dry  manner  of  Mr.  Parnell  are  a1>so- 
lutely  contrasted  with  tbe  burly  form  and  jo- 
vial, ready-witted  eloquence  of  tbe  shrewd 
Irisbmau  who  liked  to  play  with  fire  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Parnell  shows  plainly  bis 
part  American  origin.  There  was  a quiet  gen- 
tleman liuess  of  impression  produced  by  bis 
public  appearance  in  this  country,  but  there 
was  noue  of  tbe  characteristic  Irish  geuiality. 
He  did  not  seem  like  a man  who  bad  ever 
made  a joke  or  taken  one — a reformer  rather 
of  tbe  lean  Cassius  type  than  of  tbe  order  of 
8t.  Patrick.  Upou  tbe  delivery  of  bis  first 
speech  in  New  York  there  was  not  what  can 
be  called  enthusiasm  among  tbe  audience ; at 
least  tbe  impression  was  that  tbe  feeling  of 
the  andionce  impatiently  sought  an  occasion 
in  bis  speech  to  manifest  itself  rather  than 
that  it  was  resistlessly  evoked  by  tbe  speech. 
Ho  was  cool,  measured,  prudeut,  and  without 
tbe  least  trace  of  pandering  to  tbe  passions 
of  bis  audience.  These  also  are  qualities  of  a 
leader  who  knows  bis  men  and  pursues  bb 
own  ends. 

Within  a few  months  tbe  Irish  agitation  has 
been  again  very  active,  and  enormous  demoii- 
stratious  havo  taken  place  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  while  tbe  murder  of  a landlord-noble- 
man  and  tbe  tone  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  bis  associates  have  aroused  very  deep 


feeling  and  much  apprehension.  Mr.  Fronde 
has  contributed  one  of  bis  characteristic  arti- 
cles to  tbe  literature  of  tbe  contest,  bis  reme- 
dy for  tbe  situation  being  a firm  and  uncom- 
promising assertion  of  British  power.  His  doc- 
trine is  that  tbe  islands  can  not  be  severed, 
and  that  bnmanity,  reason,  and  every  interest 
require  that  fact  to  be  conceded,  and  that  tbe 
imperial  authority  be  imperially  maintained, 
justly  but  inexorably.  Tbe  article  is  vigor- 
ous, but  no  policy  wbicb  Mr.  Froude  could  pro- 
pose for  Ireland  would  be  acceptable  to  tbe 
Irish. 

Looking  over  the  ocean,  it  seems  to  be  clear 
that  tbe  real  object  of  the  present  agitation  is 
tbe  old  object — tbe  practical  independence  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  Mr.  Parnell  would  say 
that  be  aims  at  peaceful  revolutiou.  His  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  produce  a state  of  feel- 
ing wbicb  will  cause  the  Irish  tenantry  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  rent  for  laud  except  upon  its  own 
terms.  This  would  be  practically  recoufisca- 
tion  by  revolutiou.  If  the  refusal  were  really 
general  aud  national,  it  could  be  met  only  by 
arms,  aud  anarchy  would  ensue.  Tbe  terrible 
famine  of  tbe  last  year  is  a powerful  ally  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  War  and  anarchy  may  bo  bad, 
but  are  they  worse  than  starvation?  This 
would  be  tbe  uucouscions  or  open  argument 
of  tbe  tenant  aud  tbe  agitator.  This  is  tbe 
situation  wbicb  coufrouts  tbe  Gladstone  ad- 
ministration. Any  government  might  be  per- 
plexed by  tbe  problem  of  Ireland.  It  is  the 
result  of  prolonged  and  ingenious  aud  outrage- 
ous misgovernment,  aud  tbe  feeling  iu  Fug- 
land,  as  shown  by  tbe  action  of  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  which  bolds  a veto  upou  legislation, 
only  increases  tbe  difficulty. 

From  tbe  American  point  of  view  tbo  true 
policy  of  tbe  friends  of  Ireland  would  have 
been  to  make  a cordial  alliance  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government,  in  tbe  confidence  that  a 
statesman  so  able  and  so  siucore,  who  bad 
shown  himself  to  bo  a faithful  frieud  of  justice 
in  Ireland  os  elsewhere,  would  do  everything 
that  could  be  done,  if  not  everything  that  Irish 
agitating  ardor  might  desire.  But  to  perplex 
bis  administration  demands  whose  conces- 
sion would  involve  tbe  overthrow  of  the  most 
cherished  aud  fundamental  British  principles 
and  traditions  seems  at  this  distance  to  be  the 
deliberate  preference  of  an  enemy  to  a friend. 
Tbe  Irish  agitation  has  a very  simple  choice 
of  alternatives,  nuless  it  bos  decided  to  invoke 
war.  It  must  choose  between  tbo  most  liber- 
al of  possible  Liberal  govenunents,  wbicb  is 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a Tory  mlministra- 
tiou  such  as  tbe  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  iu- 
dicates.  But  tbe  unreason  of  the  agitation, 
like  tbe  old  misgovernment,  and  the  bitter 
race  and  religious  prejudice,  is  one  of  tbe 
chief  elements  of  trouble  for  aii  admuiistratiou 
of  tbe  best  iutontions. 

Tbo  Irish  agitation  has  evidently  decided 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  inberitauce  of  trouble  is 
its  opportunity.  Here  iu  America,  where  there 
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ia  strong  sympathy  with  the  snffering  of  any 
people,  there  is  also  a profonnd  faith  in  the 
sure  and  permanent,  even  if  gradual,  remedy  of 
law.  Although  a republic  and  with  burning 
questions  to  consider,  we  do  not  take  to  revo- 
Intionary  short-cuts.  It  seems  to  ns  here  that 
it  will  bo  long  before  Ireland  is  likely  to  have 
so  powerful  a friend  among  British  statesmen 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  co-operation,  not 
distrust  and  opposition,  is  the  balm  for  the 
present  ill.  The  domain  of  the  Easy  Chair, 
iudeed,  is  not  the  realm  of  politics,  in  any  lo- 
cal or  partisan  sense.  But  a tranquil  specta- 
tor looking  out  npon  cnrrent  events  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  chatting  of  them  without  ac- 
rimony, can  not  but  hear,  as  the  whole  world 
has  heard  during  the  year,  the  cry  of  Irish  snf- 
fering, and  look  with  sympathy  and  friendly 
interest  upon  the  methods  proposed  not  only 
for  feeding  the  starving,  but  for  prevoutiug 
starvation.  

The  Easy  Chair  receives  as  these  pages  go 
to  press  the  following  note,  which  it  gladly 
prints  for  information,”  and  without  debate 
at  this  time” : 

**  My  peas  East  CnAit, — Will  yon  please  call  to  the  no- 
tice of  American  acbolaiB  and  editors  one  of  oor  iusulta 
to  a foreign  tongae  ? 

“Alexis  de  Tocqneville,  or  Monsienr  de  Tocqaevlllc,  is 
the  name  of  the  great  French  writer  and  statesman.  But 


the  mles  of  the  French  Inngnage  require  that  when  we 
omit  the  * Alexis,’  or  the  ‘Monsieur,’  and  glTC  only  the 
family  name,  it  shonld  be  simply  Toequeoilie, 

“ There  are,  in  French,  a few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
For  instance,  names  of  one  syllabic,  like  De  Thou,  retain 
the  ‘dc’ ; and  names  begiuiiiug  with  a vowel. 

“ Tocqaeville  is  not  one  of  these  exceptions.  But  all 
American  editors  insist  on  the  ‘de.’  Sumner  and  yon, 
Mr.  Easy  Cliair,  stand  stiffly  by  the  ‘ De.’  Ticknor  and 
Fields  put  on  the  back  of  their  volumes,  ‘ Memoir  and 
Remains  of  Do  Tocquevllle’;  though  they  had  only  to 
open  their  own  pages  to  find  Senior,  AL  de  Beaumont,  and 
Cornewall  Lewis  uniformly  calling  him,  ‘Tocqaeville.’ 

“ The  learned  Professor  Bonven,  of  Harvard,  prints  an 
edition  of  the  Democraci/^  proposing  to  correct  the  mla- 
translations  of  Reeve,  the  English  editor,  and  Bo>ven  pa- 
rades ‘De  Tocqneville’  on  the  back  of  his  volumes,  and 
in  Ilfs  preface,  notes,  and  life  Inxariatcs  in  the  fatal  ‘De.* 
“ 1 do  not  know  an  American  pablicallon— Appleton,  Al- 
libone,  Johnson— a jonmal,  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  that 
does  not  revel  in  this  awkwardness:  though  once,  years 
ago,  I did  chance  to  see  one  of  your  weekly  journals  which 
astonishetl  roe  by  its  correctness  In  this  particular.  But 
the  next  time  I saw  a number  It  hod  lapsed  into  the  be- 
setting sin. 

“If,  in  speaking, yoa  adhere  to  the mlc, and  say  ‘ Tocqae- 
ville,’ you  are  sure,  the  next  morning,  to  find  that  in  the 
report  of  your  speech  the  careful  and  jadlcions  editor  has 
inserted  the  inevitable  ‘De,’  and  made  yon,  in  spite  of 
yoni-self,  a French  ignoramus. 

“ I am  told  the  Evening  Past  has  In  Its  offlee  a list  of 
wonis  forbidden  to  any  employ^.  Beg  them  to  odd  this 
to  the  catalogue,  and  rid  the  American  press  of  this  rl- 
dicnlons  error  or  at  least  make  it  invent  some  plausible 
excuse  for  thus  violating  the  rules  of  a friendly  nation's 
language.  Tours,  Wsndell  Puilups.” 


Cuitar'is  literarij  Jlfroru. 


Tie  most  cursory  review  of  Macaulay’s  mis- 
oellaueous  writings  reveals  the  extraordi- 
nary variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge ; but 
only  a close  examination  of  tliem  will  enable 
the  reader  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a just 
estimate  of  the  readiness,  ingennity,  skill,  and 
Judgment  with  which  be  marshalled  the  infi- 
nite details  of  his  multiform  acquisitions  to 
sustain  particular  proposi  tious,  or  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  general  principles,  llie  five  large 
and  elegant  volumes  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works, ^ 
eflitcil  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  and  just 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
are  a cyclopedia  not  merely  of  facts  and  in- 
formation, but  of  a wide  range  of  knowledge 
practically  applied,  and  woven  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  large  and  living  subjects  in  the 
realms  of  politics,  history,  criticism,  philoso- 
phy, morals,  and  general  literature.  The  study 
of  his  methods  of  bringing  his  magnificent  re- 
sources into  play  for  attack,  defense,  exposi- 
tion, or  illustration  is  an  instructive  exercise 
to  the  student  w’ho  would  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  reasoning  and  of  using  his  knowl- 
e<1ge  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the  manli- 
est and  most  forcible  way.  The  historical  and 
critical  essays,  the  biographical  sketches,  and 
the  speeches  and  state  papers  of  which  the 

1 Miscelianeons  Works  of  Lord  Maea^tlay,  Edited  by 
bla  Biater,  Uuiy  Trrvkt.yas.  In  Five  Volumes.  8vo,  pp. 
<K8, 654, 6T0,  W,  570.  Ke\Y  York : Harper  and  Brotliers. 


volnracs  nnder  notice  are  composed,  snpply  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  nearly  every  agency  that 
can  be  employed  to  give  dignity  to  debate  or 
potency  and  effect  to  argument.  As  a writer 
or  an  orator,  Macaulay  was  a master  of  every 
device  to  make  the  truth  transpareut,  or  the 
“ worse  appear  the  better  reason.”  It  may  be 
true  that  be  was  never  able  to  reach  the  grand- 
est heights  of  oratory,  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  surpassed  by  mauy  in  ori- 
ginality and  logical  power,  but  it  is  also  trne 
that  he  had  the  power,  more  effectively  than 
far  greater  orators  and  reasoners,  to  envelop 
his  speeches  and  essays  with  a glamour  of  fair- 
ness, manliness,  good  sense,  and  justice,  made 
attractive  by  splendid  rhetoric,  that  captiva- 
ted those  whom  he  failed  to  convince.  He 
was  a master  of  satire  and  invective,  of  irony 
and  antithesis,  of  paradox  aud  sopliistry,  as 
well  08  of  hard  facts  drawn  in  overwhelming 
array  from  history  and  experience,  and  sup- 
ported by  deductions,  inferences,  and  proofs 
with  an  ingenuity  and  an  affluence  that  have 
never  been  surpassed.  The  first  three  vol- 
umes of  his  Miscellaneous  Works  are  devoted  to 
the  critical  and  historical  essays  and  reviews 
that  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
from  1825  to  1844,  including  his  famous  pa- 
pers on  Milton,  Drydon,  History,  Mill,  Bunyan, 
Croker’s  Johnson,  Hampden,  Bnrleigh,  Bacon, 
Clive,  and  Warren  Hastings;  the  fourth  vol- 
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ume  contains  bis  biographies  of  Atterbury, 
Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  William 
Pitt,  his  celebrated  Report  npon  the  Indian 
penal  code,  his  early  contributions  to  Knight’s 
Quarter} y^iixs  *^Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  and  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  poems ; and  the  fifth 
volume  is  appropriated  to  a collection  of  his 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  as  re- 
vised and  corrected  for  the  press  by  himself. 


In  the  conelnding  volumes  of  his  Hiatary  of 
Our  Own  Times,*  Mr.  McCarthy  outlines  the  his- 
tory of  England  in  all  its  phases,  civil,  social, 
political,  colonial,  international,  philosophical, 
scientidc,  and  literary,  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Crimean  war  to  the  close  of  the  Berlin 
Congress — a i)eriod  of  twenty-two  years.  He 
also  gives  a brief  glance  at  the  political  revo- 
lution which  displaced  Earl  Beaconsdeld  and 
recalled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  and  by  w’hich, 
as  he  remarks,  a new  chapter  of  English  histo- 
ry was  opened.  The  public  events  that  are 
recorded  in  these  volumes  include,  among  oth- 
ers of  less  sign ilicauce,  the  Sepoy  mutiny  and 
its  suppression ; the  extinction  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company ; the  admission  of  Jews  to  po- 
litical equality;  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Franco ; the  civil  war  in  America,  with  its  leg- 
acy of  the  Alabama  claims  and  arbitration ; the 
reform  agitation  and  victories ; the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church;  the  Zulu  war; 
the  revival  of  the  Eastern  Question  by  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  its  ad- 
justment by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Concise 
sketches  are  given  of  the  statesmen  who  were 
prominent  in  these  occurrences,  or  who  made 
an  impression  upon  home  and  foreign  policies ; 
and  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  its  various  de- 
partments, at  various  periods  during  the  twen- 
ty-two years  covered  by  the  history,  is  dis- 
played in  surveys  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  condensed  comprehensiveness.  These 
final  volumes  are  more  decidedly  partisan  in 
their  tone  than  their  predecessors  were ; nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  McCarthy  has  seldom  departed 
from  the  calmness  and  fairness  that  we  have 
a right  to  look  for  in  a historian,  even  when  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  be  coldly  judicial. 


A CHEAP  edition  of  Mosheim’s  Eccleaiaatical 
History*  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  in  the  excellent  transla- 
tion by  Dr.  Murdock.  The  work,  which  is 
usually  printed  in  several  volumes,  is  now 
compressed  into  a large  octavo  of  over  1400 


• A History  cf  Our  Own  THmaa,  From  the  Accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Berlin  Conjjreae.  By  Justin 
MoCakthy.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  No.  II.,  Con- 
taining Vnis.  III.  and  IV.  4to,  pp.  183.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brolbera. 

The  Same.  Cloth,  13nio,  pp.  682.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothcra. 

* Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  mstorpf  A ncient  and  Hod- 
«m.  In  Four  BookH.Much  Corrected,  Enlarged,  and  Im- 
proved from  the  Primary  Authoritloe.  By  John  Law- 
BRMOK  vow  Mobiikim,  D.D.  A New  and  Literal  Transla- 
tion from  the  Original  Latin,  etc.  By  Jamka  Murdook, 
D.D.  Three  Volumes  In  One.  8vo,  pp.  470,  46S,  606. 
New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 


pages.  Of  coarse  the  edition  is  not  a luxuri- 
ous one,  hut  it  is  a good,  serviceable  volume, 
printed  in  clear  type  on  paper  of  fair  quality, 
and  it  contains  the  complete  text  both  of  Mo- 
sheim  and  of  his  capable  and  patient  editor 
and  translator. 


Gleanings  from  a Liks'ary  Life*  is  the  title  of 
a volume  by  Professor  Francis  Bowen,  of  Har- 
vai*d  College,  mode  up  of  selections  from  his 
miscellaneous  papers,  some  of  which  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  while  the  larger 
number  are  taken  from  the  different  periodic- 
als in  which  they  appeared  daring  the  last 
forty  years.  The  papers  are  appropriately  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  subject-matter,  un- 
der the  heads  of  Education,  Political  Economy, 
and  Philosophy.  Tlie  opening  essay,  on  Clas- 
sical and  Utilitarian  Studies,  is  a strong  argu- 
ment maintaining  the  position  that  the  proper 
end  and  aim  of  the  higher  education  w'hich  is 
sought  within  the  w^alls  of  a university  or  col- 
lege is  not  to  impart  useful  information,  which 
may  be  best  obtained  from  scientific,  technical, 
and  professional  schools,  but  to  develop  the  in- 
tellect and  form  the  character  by  those  liberal 
studies  and  scholastic  exercises  for  the  promo- 
tion of  which  universities  were  first  instituted. 
The  four  papers  w^hich  follow  are  on  topics  of 
political  economy,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  calling  attention  to  the  serious 
evils  which  menace  the  peace  of  society,  and 
the  safety  of  property  and  trade,  through  tam- 
pering with  the  standard  of  value  and  the 
public  credit  by  reckless  experiments  with  the 
currency,  and  by  permitting  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  national  and  municipal  debt  which 
has  marked  the  financial  history  of  the  world 
during  the  pre^ient  century.  The  remainder, 
and  far  the  larger  number,  as  well  as  the  most 
incisive  of  the  essays  in  the  collection,  are 
upon  philosophical  subjects,  and  are  intended 
to  controvert  those  doctrines  of  materialism 
and  fatalism,  of  agnosticism  and  pessimism, 
which  have  been  imported  into  America  from 
England  and  Germany,  under  the  name  and 
garb  of  biological  and  physical  science.  Dr. 
Bowen  maintains  with  earnestness  and  ability 
that  the  upholders  of  these  doctrines  are  at 
war  with  morality  and  religion,  and  that  they 
are  attacking  those  institutions  of  property, 
the  family,  and  the  state  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  modern  civilization  is  hosed;  and  he 
controverts  them  because  it  is  bis  conviction 
not  only  that  the  consequences  of  their  doc- 
trines are  pernicious,  but  that  their  method  is 
misleading  and  unsound,  their  inferences  are 
in  confiict  with  all  sound  reasoning  and  faith- 
fully observed  facts,  their  science  is  unscieu- 
tifle,  and  their  philosophy  nnphtlosophical. 


Bishop  Coxe,  of  the  diocese  of  Western 
New  York,  introduces  to  the  members  of  the 

♦ Olsanings  from  a Literary  Lift,  1888-1880.  By 
Francis  Bowrn,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  613.  New  York : Charted 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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Protestant  Episcopal  cominuDion,  with  liearty 
words  of  coinmendatioii,  a roannal  of  daily 
meditations  and  devotions,  entitled  The  Daily 
Boundy*  by  an  anthor  whose  name  is  withheld, 
which  is  intended  as  a corrective  and  tonic  for 
the  defective  piety  of  our  day,  and  as  an  aid  to 
spirituality  in  these  active  and  worldly  times. 
The  idea  that  has  auiinated  the  anthor  in  its 
preparation  is  that  religion  is  not  for  the  end 
of  life,  or  for  stray  hours  in  life,  but  that  it  is 
for  the  whole  of  life,  and  for  every  .hour  of 
life,  and  should  influence  us  in  our  common 
work  as  well  as  inspire  our  worship.  Its  plan 
is  day  by  day  to  help  those  who  wish  to  know 
God’s  truth,  to  gain  God’s  grace,  and  to  do 
God’s  will,  by  presenting  them  daily,  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Christian  year,  with  a page  in  five 
parts,  each  of  which  is  distinct,  but  naturally 
leading  from  one  to  the  other,  comprising  a few 
wonls  of  Holy  Scripture,  a short  statement  of 
the  meaning  and  teaching  of  those  words,  some 
thoughts  and  reflections  bringing  home  the 
general  lesson  of  the  w'ords,  a brief  prayer  lay- 
ing before  God  what  has  thus  been  brought 
before  the  mind  and  heart,  and  a single  appro- 
priate verse  from  some  hymn.  Although  the 
volume  is  primarily  designed  for  Episcopalians, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  distinctively, 
certainly  nothing  that  is  exclusivel}’^,  denomi- 
national. Fervent,  yet  free  from  unreal  and 
extravagant  ideas,  it  is  exceedingly  pi'actical 
and  healthful  in  its  tone,  and  may  be  profit- 
ably used  by  all  evangelical  Christians  as  a 
brief  and  suggestive  supplement  to  their  regu- 
lar family'  devotions,  without  being  in  any  w'ise 
a substitute  for  them. 


An  article  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ap- 
peared in  the  International  Eevieto  for  July  last, 
in  which  he  stated  with  some  display  of  exal- 
tation that  he  ha<l  been  *4uformed  on  unques- 
tionable authority^  that  there  is  or  was  in  ex- 
istence a manuscript  of  Jonathan  Edw^ards  in 
which  his  views  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
great  change  in  the  direction  of  Ariauisin,  or 
of  Sabclliaiiism,  which  is  an  old-fashioned  Uni- 
tarian ism,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  show  a defection 
from  his  fbnuer  standard  of  orthodoxy.”  Dr. 
Holmes  further  intimated  that  for  interested 
reasons  the  orthmlox  custodians  of  the  manu- 
script w'ithheld  it  from  the  public,  and  he  made 
a quasi  appeal  to  them  for  its  publication. 
The  charges  w^cre  reiterated  and  enlarged  upon 
with  considerable  vehemence  by  other  Uuitari- 
au  writers,  and  an  impression  was  undoubtedly 
create4l  that  there  had  been  a suppression  and 
a concealment  by  the  friends  of  Edwards  in  the 
interest  of  orthodoxy.  The  charges  and  ap- 
peals of  Dr.  Holmes  and  his  coadjutors  have 
lieeti  at  length  met,  and  in  a manner  that  most 
thoroughly  disappoint  their  expectations,  by 


^ TTu  Daily  Roitnd,  Meditation,  Prayer,  ami  Praise. 
Adapted  to  tlie  Conn»e  of  the  Cliristian  Year.  With  an  In- 
trodaciion  and  other  Additions  by  the  Rieht  Rev.  AaTiitra 
Ci.tTELAxi»  CoxR.  18mo,  pp,  418.  New  York : £.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Ca 


the  publication  of  the  mauuscript  treatise* 
to  which  they  referred,  with  a bibliographical 
and  historical  introduction  by  Professor  Eg- 
bert C.  Smyth,  of  Andover  Theological  Semina- 
ry, satisfactorily  explaining  the  reason  for  its 
non-publication  hitherto.  If  the  luaniiscript 
thus  published  bo  the  mauuscript  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  donht, 
in  view  of  Professor  Smyth’s  full  and  precise 
introductory  pai>or,  it  is  a conclusive  refutation 
of  the  charges  and  insinuations  of  suppression, 
and  a complete  vindication  of  Edwards's  ortho- 
doxy at  the  date  of  its  composition. 


Ripe  and  golden  os  grains  gleaned  from  a 
generous  harvest  field  are  the  less  than  a score 
of  poems  gathered  by  Mr.  Longfellow  into  the 
little  volume  w'hich  he  has  prophetically  chris- 
tened Ultima  Thule  like  those  grains,  though 
ripe  aud  golden,  without  any  sign  of  decay ; 
like  them,  carryiug  ns  back  to  the  time  when 
the  youug  shoot  sprang  green  and  tender  aud 
fall  of  promise  from  the  sw'cet-smelling  earth, 
and  80  on  through  the  season  of  its  vigorous 
growth,  of  its  rich  and  fruitful  prime,  aud  of 
its  mellow  and  still  fruitful  maturity ; aud  like 
them,  again,  forecasting  the  coming  on  apace 
of  the  frosty  but  kindly  season  w hen,  as  hon- 
est old  Tusser  warns  us,  Time  itself”  shall  be 

forgotten  full  soon,  as  the  tune  of  a chime.” 
We  trust  it  may  be  long  ere  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
tuneful  chimes  shall  cease,  and  wo  are  sure  it 
will  be  very  long  ei*e  their  music  aud  teachings 
are  forgotten;  hut  we  can  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  wiiat  he  himself  sees  so  clearly,  and 
of  which  he  hints  so  little  obsenrely,  that  he  is 
nearing  the  harbor  where  he  must  lower  his 
sails,”  and  **  rest  from  the  unending  and  end- 
less quest”  after  the  ‘Most  Atlantis”  of  his 
youth.  Several  of  the  poems  in  the  collection 
have,  we  will  not  say  ail  the  fire,  but  all  the 
sweetness  and  vivacity,  all  the  tenderness,  gen- 
tleness, and  pathos,  all  the  active  play  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  and  all  the  perfect  ar- 
tistic finish,  that  distingnished  his  most  suc- 
cessful efforts.  Especially  conspicuous  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  characteristic  merits  are 
the  fine  poems,  “ The  Chamber  Over  the  Gate,” 
“ From  My  Arm-Chair,”  “ Rol>crt  Burns,”  and 
“ Old  St.  David’s  at  Radnor” ; the  cheery  folk- 
songs, entitled  ‘‘The  Maiden  and  the  Weather- 
cock,” and  “The  Windmill”^  and  the  noble 
sonnets,  “My  Cathedral,”  and  “The  Burial  of 
Richard  H.  Dana.”  

If  Dr.  Holmes’s  now  volume,  The  Iron  Gate^ 
and  Other  Poems,*  slionld  fail  to  add  to  his  re- 
nown as  a poet,  it  will  at  least  maintain  his 

• ObftervationH  Concerning  the  Scripture  CEcrmomy  of 
the  Trinity  and  Coveyinnt  of  Redemptiou,  By  JtiMATiiiS 
Epwarps.  With  an  Introduction  nnd  Appendix  by 
UKBT  C.  Smyth.  12ino,  pp.  91.  New  York : Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 
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well-earned  reputation  as  a genial  egoist,  a 
ready  wit  and  humorist,  and  an  easy  and  vol- 
uble versifier,  with  a happy  knack  for  utter- 
ing neat  and  well-turned  phrases  in  musical 
rhyme.  Much  the  larger  portion  of  these 
poems  are  occasional  pieces  prepared  w’ithin 
the  last  two  or  three  years  for  class,  society, 
college,  and  festive  reunions ; and  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  retrospective  vein — 
looking  backward  upon  the  past  with  fond 
and  lingering  glances,  seldom  attempting  to 
picture  the  present  or  to  penetrate  the  future, 
and  still  more  seldom  venturing  to  scale  the 
dizzy  heights  of  imagination.  Their  general 
tenor  is  aptly  epitomized  in  one  of  the  stanzas 
of  the  opening  poem : 

“ Yontli  longs  and  manhood  strives,  but  age  remembers, 
Sits  by  the  raked-up  ashes  of  the  post, 

Spreads  Its  thin  hands  above  the  whitening  embers 
That  warm  its  creeping  life-blood  till  the  UsL*’ 


The  Messrs.  Harper  have  been  mindfnl  of 
the  importance  of  making  good  biographical 
reading  accessible  to  the  masses,  as  is  evinced 
by  their  publication  in  a single  number  of 
their  excellent  Franklin  Square  Library”  of 
the  lives  of  Robert  Bums,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
aud  John  Banyan,*  respectively  by  Principal 
Shairp,  William  Black,  aud  James  A.  Froude, 
which  were  recently  noticed  at  more  length 
in  this  Record.  Such  works,  in  a form  so 
cheap  and  desirable,  are  destiued  to  become 
the  most  potent  educators  and  the  most  influ- 
ential guides  of  the  youth  of  our  country  in 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life.  Nothing 
could  be  devised  so  well  calculated  to  extir- 
pate the  taste  for  trashy  and  polluting  hooks 
and  periodicals,  and  make  the  reading  of  them 
an  impossibility,  as  the  liberal  provision  of 
such  relishing  and  nourishing  intellectual  food 
as  is  supplied  in  these  and  other  volumes  of 
the  “ English  Men  of  Letters  Series.” 


Twenty-five  years  ago  a memoir  of  Sydney 
Smith,  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Hollaud,  with  a 
selection  from  his  letters  by  Mrs.  Austen,  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  and  received  with 
genuine  delight  by  all  admirers  of  the  wit  and 
humor  qualified  by  wisdom  for  which  the  ge- 
nial and  brilliant  dean  was  proverbial.  Since 
then  a new  generation  of  readers  has  sprung 
up,  as  capable  as  tlicir  prwlecessors  of  relish- 
ing the  agreeable  mixture  of  gayety  and  seri- 
ousuess,  of  matiliness,  tenderness,  sociality, 
cleverness,  and  benevolence,  which  was  served 
up  in  these  entertaining  memoirs.  But  the 
most  of  these  have  been  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a volume,  or  were  prevented  by 
its  expensivenoss  from  becoming  possessors 
of  it.  The  work**  is  now  published,  with  the 


• Three  Volnmes  ot  the  “ EngllBh  Men  of  Letters.” 
Edited  by  Joiim  Moulky.  1.  Rohert  Bttjytjf,  by  Principal 
SriAinp.  2.  0/ieer  GfoWamff A,  by  Wif.T.i AM  Bimok.  John 
Runyan^  by  Jam  kb  A.  Fnaunr,  “ Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry.” 4ro,  pp.  81.  New  York  : IIar;>€r  and  Brotbera. 

A Memoir  of  the  Hev,  Sydney  Smith,  By  hte  l)angh- 


omission  only  of  some  of  the  letters  that  have 
no  interest  to  general  readers,  in  a single  num- 
ber of  the  “ Frankliu  Square  Library.” 


That  so  few  romances  have  been  built  upon 
the  life  of  the  Saviour  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
feeling  of  profound  reverence.  Good  taste  and 
good  sense  have  seconded  this  wide-spread 
seutiineiit,  until  the  feeling  is  almost  co-oxteu- 
sive  with  Christianity  that  it  is  unseemly,  for 
our  mere  amusement,  to  pretend  to  lift  the 
veil  that  conceals  a part  of  that  Wonderful 
Life,  and  that  any  attempt,  by  drafts  upon  the 
imagination,  to  fill  up  the  oiitliue  more  fully 
than  has  been  revealed  would  he  not  ouly  im- 
pious, hut  vaiu.  No  genius,  however  great, 
who  might  presume  to  add  to  what  has  been 
written  in  the  Gospels,  could  expect  otherwise 
than  to  make  the  perfect  life  recorded  there 
with  brief  simplicity  seem  less  perfect.  The 
vigilant  and  scrupulous  reserve  which  Mr. 
Lew.  Wallace  has  exercised  in  his  romance, 
Ben-Hur^  a Tale  of  the  Christ has  generally 
preserved  him  from  offending  against  tliis  seu- 
timeut,  or  from  doiug  violence  to  good  taste. 
It  is  seldom  that  ho  departs  from  the  sacred 
text  in  the  words  that  he  ascribes  to  the  Sav- 
iour, and  ho  never,  cither  in  the  words  or 
deeds  that  he  ascribes  to  Him,  impairs  the  pre- 
eminent dignity  and  godlikeuess  of  His  char- 
acter. Very  wisely  Mr.  Wallace  confines  his 
allusions  to  the  Saviour  to  the  incidents  at- 
tending His  birth,  to  a single  glimpse  of  Him 
in  His  boyhood  (which,  as  w'ell  as  one  or  two 
miraculous  acts  ascribed  to  Him  at  a later  pe- 
rio<l,  might,  indeed,  have  been  dispensed  with 
as  needless  interpolations),  aud  to  a few  pas- 
sages in  His  life  in  the  period  that  intervened 
between  His  meeting  with  John  the  Baptist  at 
Bethabara  and  His  crucifixion.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Wallace  been  guilty  of  the  had  taste,  uot  to 
say  the  impiety,  of  making  the  Saviour  in  auy 
sense  the  hero  of  the  story.  Certain  imposing 
incidents  of  His  life,  or  connected  with  His 
advent — such  as  the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East,  the  manifestation,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavenly  hosts  to  the  shepherds 
on  the  night  of  the  nativity,  the  birth  of  tho 
Babe,  certain  of  the  miracles  worked  by  the 
Saviour,  His  entry  into  Jerusalem,  His  arrest, 
trial,  and  crucifixion,  and  the  amazing  events 
that  attended  this  last  stupendous  act — com- 
I prise  nearly  all  that  directly  relates  to  the 
deeds  or  sayings  of  Christ;  and  the  recital  of 
these  is  confined  to  comparatively  small  por- 
tions of  the  tale,  at  its  beginning  and  close. 
Nor  are  these  incidents  introduced  as  mere 
scmiic  or  histrionic  accessories,  designed  to 
beightoii  the  dramatic  or  spectacular  effect; 
hut  they  are  treated  in  the  most  reverent  man- 
ner, and  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader 

ter^  Lady  IIot.land.  With  a Soloctioii  from  hia  Letters. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  ArsTKN  (abridged  and  re  - arranged). 
**  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  8T.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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an  iutelligent  idea  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
social  condition  of  the  world  at  the  coming  of 
the  Saviour,  more  especially  the  state  of  mar- 
vellously high-wronght  expectation  and  of 
clashing  opinion  in  which  it  found  the  Chosen 
People.  It  is  trne  that  the  incidents,  leg- 
endary, prophetic,  and  historical,  relative  to 
Christ,  which  are  wrought  into  the  narrative, 
exert  a potential  iuflaence  upon  some  of  the 
principal  characters,  and  largely  supply  the 
motive  for  their  actions.  But  the  use  of  them 
is  never  permitted  to  exceed  legitimate  bounds, 
or  to  transgress  upon  sacred  ground.  The 
hero  of  the  romance,  Ben-Hur,  is  a Jew  of 
princely  family,  whose  career  is  traced  from 
early  youth  to  ripe  manhood.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story  he  is  made  the  type  of  his  na- 
tion— the  representative  not  only  of  the  na- 
tional thirst  for  independence,  but  of  the  vir- 
tues and  vices,  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the 
zeal,  the  prejudice,  and  the  pride,  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  race.  After  suffering  grievous 
wrongs,  injustice,  and  cruelty  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman,  and  after  having  been  successively 
a galley-slave,  a fieedman,  the  adopted  son  of 
a noble  Roman  hero,  a victor  in  the  Roman 
games,  and  a soldier,  in  all  which  situations  he 
was  preparing  himself  as  in  a sort  of  appren- 
ticeship for  a great  act  of  revenge  on  the  Ro- 
man oppressors-^after  all  this  suffering  and 
preparation,  just  as  he  had  organized  a formi- 
dable military  power,  and  was  ready  to  strike 
the  long-meditated  blow,  and  place  the  expect- 
ed King  of  the  Jews  upon  the  throne  of  Israel, 
he  is  diverted  from  his  revenge  by  the  peace- 
ful appearance  of  that  King  preaching  a king- 
dom of  souls  and  not  of  men,  a spiritual  and 
not  a temporal  kingdom.  Ben-Hiir  becomes  a 
Christian,  abandons  all  his  warlike  hopes  and 
designs,  and  is  changed  from  a warrior  seeking 
to  establish  a temporal  throne  by  the  sword 
into  a disciple  devoting  all  his  vast  means  and 
splendid  abilities  to  bring  the  hearts  hot  only 
of  Jews  and  Romans,  but  of  all  nations,  into 
subjectiou  to  a heavenly  King.  As  a work  of 
romantic  art  the  talc  compares  favorably  with 
Bulwers  historical  novels  relating  to  the  same 
period.  Its  accounts  of  Oriental  scenes  and 
people,  and  of  Oriental,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
manners,  customs,  religions,  and  philosophies, 
itfe  as  rich,  as  varied,  and  as  authentic  as  Bul- 
wer’s;  its  descriptions  of  personal  encounters 
in  battle  and  iu  the  amphitheatre  are  as  vivid- 
ly dramatic ; its  men  are  as  splendidly  good  or 
evil ; and  its  women  are  as  beautifnl,  but  less 
sensuous,  purer,  and  more  womanly.  The  book 
is  a timely  and  most  acceptable  one  for  Christ- 
mas reading,  rich  but  severe  in  its  coloring, 
dramatic  without  being  spectacular,  brilliant 
but  reverent,  and  intensely  interesting. 


The  Grandt89ime$,^^  by  George  W.  Cable,  is  a 
spirited  reproduction  of  the  manners,  customs, 

**  The  OrandissirntM,  A Story  of  Creole  Life.  By 
Okoxoii  W.  C aisle.  ISmo,  pp.  448.  New  York : Charles 
Scribner's  Sooa 


social  life,  and  institutions  of  the  early  French 
colonists  and  their  descendants  at  New  Orleans, 
just  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  The  narrative  brings  out  iu  strong 
relief  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  French 
creoles,  and  iu  particular  the  social  groupings 
and  exclusiveness  which  were  the  fruit  of  their 
relationship  to  the  mother  country,  and  of  their 
attachment  to  its  memories  and  institutions, 
as  modified  by  the  new  country  into  which 
they  had  been  transplanted,  and  iu  whose  soil 
they  had  taken  root.  Out  of  the  composite 
and  peculiar  material  afforded  by  these  artifi- 
cial surroundings,  Mr.  Cable  has  woven  a ro- 
mance congenial  to  the  atmosphere  in  which 
his  actors  live  and  to  their  temperaments,  in 
which  he  depicts  with  considerable  skill  the 
play  of  passion  and  prejudice,  of  self-interest 
and  lofty  principle,  and  the  power  of  love  to 
triumph  over  barriers  that  had  been  consider- 
ed insurmountable.  The  action  of  the  story 
generally  is  spirited,  but  ite  interest  is  dilated 
and  its  movement  retarded  by  the  undue  space 
allotted  to  the  reproduction  of  the  peculiarities 
of  intonation  and  pronunciation  of  the  Auglo- 
Gallican  dialect  that  prevailed  in  Louisiana  at 
the  time  of  the  events  described.  The  dialect 
dialogues  with  which  the  story  is  profusely 
garnished  have  often  little  to  commend  them 
beyond  tbeir  singularity,  and  although  suffi- 
ciently novel  and  curious  to  amuse  the  reader 
at  first,  finally  become  tedious  by  their  excess. 

The  author  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor 
bears  the  same  relation  to  tales  of  the  sea  that 
Mr.  Blackmore  does  to  tales  of  the  land.  Both 
are  unrivalled  story-tellers,  both  excel  in  the 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  their  descriptions, 
both  are  hearty  lovers  of  nature,  both  are  mas- 
ters of  a diction  which  is  attractive  from  its 
racy  simplicity  and  occasional  rich  quaintness, 
and  both  contribute  to  the  delight  of  their 
readers  by  their  quiet  humor  aod  unexpected 
brief  touches  of  pathos.  The  highest  praise 
that  cau  be  awarded  Mr.  Russell’s  new  sea  sto- 
ry, A Sailor^ 8 Sweetheartj'^  is  to  say  that  it  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor, 
There  is  no  living  writer  that  is  so  thoroughly 
as  he  ill  sympathy  with  a ship  and  a sailor, 
and  his  new  story  is  a stirriug  chronicle  of  the 
qualities  of  the  one  and  the  life  and  feelings 
of  the  other.  It  is,  moreover,  a thrilling  rec- 
ord of  adventnre,  mutiny,  and  shipwreck,  the 
incidents  of  which  aro  heightened  by  the  mad- 
ness oft  he  captain  of  the  ship  and  his  tragic  end. 


As  might  be  inferred  from  its  title  and  the 
name  of  its  author.  Bricks  Without  Straw' ^ is  a 
plea  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of 


A Sailor'n  Sweetheart  An  Account  of  the  Wreck  of 
the  Ship  >V£LhlL*n*haw.  From  the  Narrative  of 

Mr.  William  Lee; Second  Mate.  By  W.  Clark  Hubarlu 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  81.  New  York: 
Iinrpt‘r  and  Brothers, 

Bricks  Without  Straw,  A Novel.  By  Aluion  W. 
Toueokf,  12nio,  pp.  521.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard, 
and  Hulbert. 
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the  South,  who  have  been  suddenly  made  citi- 
zens without  preparation  for  citizenship,  and 
of  whom  impossibilities  were  expected,  w'hile 
they  were  left  unfurnished  with  the  means  for 
overcoming  them.  Taking  the  case  of  a single 
negro  as  the  representative  of  hia  people,  the 
author  gives  a vivid  description  of  his  condi- 
tion under  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  existed 
before  the  war.  Each  successive  step  of  his 
life  is  followed,  from  his  birth  till  the  present 
hour,  exhibiting  him  as  a slave,  an  aspirant  for 
freedom,  a Union  soldier,  and  a thoughtful  and 
provident  freedman,  farmer,  and  citizen.  The 
development  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  his 
virtues  and  defects,  is  minutely  portrayed,  aud 
a strong  picture  is  given  of  his  unequal  contest 
with  the  circumstances  and  surroundings,  po- 
litical, social,  and  traditional,  which  fettered 
aud  obstructed  him  after  he  became  a freeman 
and  a citizen  almost  as  absolutely  as  when  he 
was  a slave.  What  the  man  was  able  to  accom- 
plish in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  aud  in 
the  face  of  disabling,  even  w hen  well-intended, 
legislation,  is  suggested  as  indicating  what  he 
might  accomplish  if  strengthened  and  enlight- 
ened by  education.  The  book  is  a thought- 
ful one,  intended  for  thoughtful  men ; and  al- 
though the  author’s  x>olitical  sympathies  are 
frankly  avowed,  sometimes  rather  offensively, 
no  one  of  those  who  differ  most  widely  from  its 
author  can  afford  to  disregard  his  suggestive 
and  incisive  treatment  of  a subject  in  which 
the  whole  country  is  profoundlj’^  interested. 


Miss  Braddon’s  Just  as  I am'^  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  sensational  in  literature  carried 
to  the  verge  of  true  art.  The  story  is  told  as 
only  a story  can  be  told  by  one  who  excels  in 
vivid  and  picturesque  delineation  of  situation 
and  character.  To  the  critic  not  the  least 
of  its  merits  are  the  firmness  and  skill  with 
which  the  author  holds  her  proclivities  in 
check,  and  the  grace  and  delicacy  with  which 
the  most  startling  incidents  of  her  tale  are 
introduced.  Sensational  the  story  must  un- 
doubtedly be  pronounced,  dealing  as  it  does 
w ith  a life-long  concealment  of  jealousy  aud 
murder;  but  it  is  a sensationalism  that  is  free 
from  any  alloy  of  coarseness  or  melodramatic 
extravagance.  It  must  be  objected  to  it,  how- 
ever, that  the  moral  to  be  evolved  from  the 
story,  that  red-handed  murder  may  be  con- 
doned by  mere  repentance,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  ideas  of  justice  and  retribution  that,  for- 
tunately for  society,  are  generally  in  vogue. 


Fon  lack  of  space  several  novels  of  fair 
merit  must  be  grouped,  with  only  brief  com- 
ments on  each.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
nnequal  in  its  interest  aud  in  its  literary  ex- 
ecution is  Salvage, the  latest  of  the  “No 


Jmt  1 Am,  A Novel.  By  Miw  M.  E.  BBAm>o>r. 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  80.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Salvage,  “ No  Name  Series.”  16nio,  pp.  *98.  Bos- 
ton : Roberts  Brothers. 


Name  Series.”  This  is  a tale  of  love  and 
courtship  after  instead  of  before  marriage,  the 
interest  being  concentrated  upon  the  inci- 
dents and  accidents  that  happily  re-nnite  two 
lives,  wdiich  hod  been  sundered  by  mutual 
incompatibility  and  uncongeniality  of  sympa- 
thies followed  by  a long  separation,  and 
which  were  on  the  brink  of  being  finally  sev- 
ered by  a divorce. — While  it  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  The  First  Violin  as  a work  of  art, 
The  JFell/ords,^^  a new  novel  by  the  same  au- 
thor, is  still  a very  readable  one.  With  great 
cleverness  the  author  has  drawn  the  character 
of  a hero,  with  many  graces,  accomplishments, 
and  refinements,  but  whose  native  weakness 
and  love  of  ease  aud  selfishness  conspire  to 
make  him  inconstant  in  love,  and  finally  the 
easy  tool  and  victim  of  the  intrigues  of  a 
Jesuit.  In  like  manner,  but  by  the  operation 
of  very  different  causes,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  who  is  endowed  with  every  quality  that 
should  insure  constancy  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, is  made  to  forget  and  finally  to  renounce 
her  first  love,  and  to  find  a refuge  from  his 
perfidy  in  a more  serene  and  restful  love  for  a 
nobler,  more  steadfast,  aud  stronger  character. 
— Brigitta,^^  by  Berthold  Auerbach,  is  a quiet 
blit  touching  story  of  German  and  Swiss  rural 
and  peasant  life,  in  which  the  beautiful  facul- 
ty of  doing  good  to  one’s  enemies  is  finely  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  and  deeds  of  its  pure  and 
simple-minded  peasant  heroine. — Lord  Brack- 
enhury^^  is  a sterling  novel  by  Miss  Edwards, 
with  a plot  which,  if  not  absolutely  original, 
is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  commonplace 
and  customary  to  impress  us  by  its  freshness 
and  novelty.  The  interest  of  the  story  turns 
upon  the  noble  self-mastery  and  self-sacrifice 
of  an  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Brackenbury  of 
the  tale,  who  is  moved  by  his  fraternal  affec- 
tion for  a younger  brother,  and  his  pure  and 
unselfish  love  for  his  own  betrothed,  to  surren- 
der her  aud  to  renounce  his  title  aud  estates 
that  he  may  insure  their  happiness.  The 
methods  he  pursues  to  this  end  are  rife  with 
romantic  interest. 


The  books  for  the  young  that  are  making 
their  appearance  along  with  the  holiday  sea- 
son are  of  a highly  satisfactory  quality.  In 
the  number  are  several  that  are  suited  to  the 
taste  and  understanding  of  those  youths  of 
both  sexes  who  have  entered  npon  their 
“ teens.”  Such  of  these  as  take  an  interest  in 
books  of  travel  are  admirably  ministered  to 
by  Mr.  Knox’s  new  volume,  the  Adventures  of 
Two  Youths  in  a Jow'ney  to  Siam  and  Java,^^ 


” The  Wellforde,  A Novel.  By  Jxssir.  FoTnntGn.t. 
“Leisure  Hour  Series.”  16mo,  pp.  428.  Now  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

hrinitta.  By  Bf.rtiiot.i>  AnRRUAon.  Translated  by 
Cr.ABA  Bkll.  **  Leisure  Hour  Series.”  16mo,  pp.  *44. 
New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Lord  Brackenbury,  A Novel.  By  Amrlia  B.  Ed- 
WABDB.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  8S.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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wbicL  is  a sequel  to  the  iustractive  and  enter- 
taining book  on  China  and  Japan,  by  the  same 
author,  that  was  published  a year  ago.  In  the 
new  volume  the  enterprising  young  travellers 
take  up  the  thread  of  their  narrative  where  it 
was  ilropped  last  year,  and  give  their  impres- 
sions of  Siam,  Java,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  the 
same  graphic  and  perspicuous  style,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  same  general  plan,  that 
made  their  former  record  so  attractive.  Noth- 
ing that  was  worth  seeing  in  these  interesting 
lands  and  seas  escaped  the  vigilant  observa- 
tion and  research  of  the  youthful  travellers. 
The  country  of  each  place  visited,  its  climate, 
sea-ports,  cities  and  villages,  its  scenery,  its 
resources,  antiquities,  natural  curiosities,  and 
objects  of  interest  in  the  domf^u  of  natural 
history,  together  with  its  people,  their  social 
and  business  character,  their  dress,  habits,  re- 
ligion, dwellings,  temples,  and  historic  build- 
ings, are  described  with  sufficient  fullness  of 
detail  to  be  profitable  for  instruction,  and  yet 
with  such  sparkling  brevity  as  to  prevent  the 
cariosity  and  interest  from  ilagging.  The  vol- 
nmo  is  elegantly  and  copiously  illustrated. — 
Youths  who  have  a relish  for  books  of  the  kind 
just  noticed  will  also  tind  wholesome  and  ap- 
petizing food  in  Jules  Verne- s account  of  the 
Great  Navigaiora  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.*^ 
The  account  is  written  in  the  captivating  and 
grandiose  vein  for  which  Verne  is  celebrated, 
and  supplies  very  satisfactory  epitomes  of  the 
voyages  of  Anson,  Barrow,  Cook,  Bougainville, 
Parkinson,  P^rouse,  Vnlliant,  Vancouver,  and 
other  intrepid  navigators,  and  of  their  discov- 
eries, accompanied  by  interesting  biographical 
sketches  of  the  more  famous  of  the  number. — 
A Jolly  Fellowahip^^  is  another  engaging  story 
of  travel,  in  Florida  aud  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  by  two  lads,  the  elder  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  sixteen,  aud  who  gives  a lively  ac- 
count of  the  sights  they  saw  aud  acquaintances 
they  made.  With  the  exception  of  a ship  week, 
which  is  described  with  great  nuimation,  the 
book  is  a quiet  one,  amusing  and  entertaining 
rather  than  exciting  or  impressive. — Agnes 
Giberno,  the  author  of  several  admirable  his- 
torical romances  based  on  events  in  English 
history,  designed  for  the  entertaiunjeut  aud 
instruction  of  young  people,  has  prepared  a 
little  volume  of  rare  excellence,  suited  to  be- 
ginners in  astronomy,  entitled  Moon,  and 
StaraJ^  She  tells  the  tale  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse with  great  simplicity,  and  in  an  earnest 
and  pleasant  style  which  is  equally  free  from 
technicality  and  excessive  juvenility.  She 

With  Dc«criptlons  of  Cochin  China, Camimdia,  Ptc.  Tllns- 
trated.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  8vo,  pp.  440.  New  York : 
Harpfir  and  Brothers, 

The  Kxploratwn  of  the  World.  The  Great  Navftratora 
of  the  Eigliteenth  Century.  By  Jui.ks  Vrunk.  With  11- 
10!<tra lions.  8vo,  pp.  409.  New  York : Cbarlca  Scribner's 
Sons. 

” A Jolly  Fellownhip.  By  Frank  It  Stockton.  ISmo, 
pp.  898.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

*»  Moon,  and  Stare.  A Book  for  Beginners  By 
Aoxn  OiMRSNK.  With  a Preface  by  Professor  Pritoh  aui». 
Ifeno,  pp.  290.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 


gives  the  outlines  of  elementary  astronomy 
without  resort  to  mathematics  or  technical 
phraseology,  and  presents  the  chief  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers in  a series  of  simple  and  attractive  forms 
and  pictures  that  may  be  easily  comprehended 
by  very  youthful  readers. — Although  Mr.  Hab- 
berton’s  new  book,  The  Worst  Boy  in  Toton** 
may  not  have  been  designed  primarily  as  a 
boys’  book,  it  is  destined  to  be  even  a greater 
favorite  with  wide-awake  and  mischief-loving 
boys  and  girls  than  with  tbeir  mneh-enduring 
bnt  secretly  greatly  tickled  fathers  and  mo- 
thers. If  there  is  any  sort  of  mischievous 
prank  boys  have  not  yet  learned,  or  any  ingen- 
ious trick  or  enterprise  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norant, Jack  Whittingham,  the  worst  boy  in 
town”  of  Mr.  Habberton’s  sprightly  tale,  can 
fully  enlighten  their  curiosity  for  further 
knowledge  in  that  line.  And  if  they  read  the 
record  of  Jack’s  career  between  the  lines,  they 
will  also  learn  that  they  may  be  miscliievons 
without  being  mean,  malicious,  or  nndutiful, 
and  that  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  give 
up  ‘^sowing  tbeir  wild  oats,”  their  energies  may 
be  80  directed  as  to  make  them  industrious  and 
honorable  men. — Queer  Feta  at  Marcy-a,^^  by 
Olive  Thorne  Miller,  is  a delightful  book  of 
natural  history  for  very  youthful  readers,  in- 
tended as  a companion  for  the  home  circle,  or 
for  a quiet  nook  in  the  chimney-corner.  It  is 
an  arrangement,  in  a continuous  story,  of  a 
large  number  of  true  facts  in  natural  histor}', 
in  connection  with  familiar  or  well-known 
birds  and  animals,  related  in  a way  that  will 
interest  the  attention  and  pique  the  curiosity 
aud  desire  for  knowledge  of  its  readers.  It 
is  superbly  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Beard,  and  is  beautifully  printed. — 
Three  short  stories,  Christie's  Old  Organ,  Saved 
at  Sea,  and  Little  Faith, have  been  grouped  in 
a modest  holiday  volume,  intended  for  juve- 
niles who  are  seriously  inclined.  The  actors 
in  each  of*  the  tales  are  themselves  juveniles; 
each  has  a religions  under-tone  leading  up  to 
a religions  moral ; aud  each  is  written  in  sim- 
ple and  unafi'oeted  style,  and  in  a tone  of  gen- 
tle gravity  calculated  to  make  a durable  im- 
pression upon  the  mind. — Mrs.  E.  T.  Corbett, 
who  is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  Harper,  gives 
the  young  folk  a peep  into  a delightful  Non- 
sense Land  of  her  creation,  in  a little  book 
which  she  stylos  Karl  and  the  Queen  of  Queer- 
landj^  It  consists  of*a  variety  of  apologues, 
fairy  tales,  and  extravaganzas,  in  prose  aud 
verse,  told  in  the  good  old-fashioned  style  so 
dear  to  children,  exciting  their  fancy  without 
burdening  them  with  a tedious  moral. 

2*  The  iror«(  Hoy  in  Totm.  By  the  Author  of  Helenas 
Bahien.  16mo,  pp.‘214.  New  York  : O.  P.  PntnamV  Soiw, 

Queer  Pet*  at  Marcy'e,  By  Oi.ive  Thounk  Millkb, 
4to,  pp.  426.  New  Y'ork : E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

3*  ChriHtie'a  Old  Organ,  Saved  at  Sea,  and  TAttle  Faith. 
By  M rs.  O.  F.  W a i.ton.  16ino,  pp.  427.  New  Y'ork : Rob- 
ert Carter  mid  Brothera. 

Karl  ajid  the  Quern  of  Queerland.  By  Mrs.  K.  T.  Cor- 
nsTT.  Square  12mo,  pp.  148.  New  York ; American  Book 
Exchan^ 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber.— ^Elections  were  held,  October  12,  as 
follows:  Indiana  for  State  officers,  13  Con- 
gressmen, Legislature,  and  county  officers. 
Total  vote  for  Governor:  Porter  (Republican), 
230,291 ; Landers  (Democrat),  222,740 ; Gregg 
(National),  14,863;  plurality  for  Porter,  7551. 
Congressmen,  8 Republicans  and  5 Democrats. 
Ohio  elected  a Secretary  of  State  and  mi- 
nor State  officers.  There  were  four  tickets  in 
the  field — Democratic,  Republican,  Greenback, 
and  Prohibition.  Republican  plurality  about 
20,000.  West  Virginia  voted  for  State  officers, 
Legislature,  and  county  officers.  Probable 
Democratic  plurality  of  10,000  on  the  vote  for 
Governor.  Legislature  Democratic. 

Local  elections  in  Connecticut,  October  4, 
resulted  in  a Republican  gain  of  twenty  towns 
over  the  election  of  1876. 

The  New  Hampshire  Greenback  State  Con- 
vention met  at  Manchester,  September  29,  and 
nominated  for  Governor  Warren  S.  Brown. 
Presidential  electors,  Congressmen,  and  other 
officers  were  also  nomiuiitecl. 

The  South  Carolina  Greenback  State  Con- 
vention met  at  Chester,  Septeml>er  28,  and 
nominated  for  Governor  L.  W.  R.  Blair ; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, B.  C.  Gist. 

Hon.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  re-elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  October  6,  by  a majority  of 
over  50,000. 

The  Vermont  Legislature,  October  19,  re- 
elected George  F.  Edmunds,  United  States 
Senator. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  capture 
of  Major  Andr6  took  place  at  Tarrytown,  New 
York,  September  23.  There  was  an  immense 
procession,  after  which  ex-Governor  Tilden 
made  an  address,  and  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew delivered  an  oration. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  October  11,  signed  an 
irado  in  which  ho  ordered  the  surrender  of 
Diilcigno.  On  the  25th  the  conditions  of  the 
convention  for  the  surrender  were  still  unset- 
tled. One  of  the  questions  was  as  to  the  road 
by  which  the  Montenegrins  should  advance 
on  Dulcigno.  Riza  Pasha  had  undertaken  to 
form  a cordon  around  the  town  to  prevent  an 
Albanian  invasion.  In  any  case  the  Porte  had 
ordered  the  surrender  to  be  made  within  five 
days,  and  in  view  of  this  the  Ottoman  Commis- 
sioner withdrew  several  conditions  to  which 
Montenegro  objected,  notably  those  relating  to 
the  retention  of  the  Turkish  flag  on  coasting 
vessels  and  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  laws 
in  the  Dulcigno  district. 

The  French  cabinet  council,  October  13, 
unanimously  approved  the  proposal  of  M.  Cou- 
stans,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Worship, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  against  the 
unauthorized  religious  communities. 

The  Indian  chief  Victorio  was  pursued  by 
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Mexican  troops  and  killed,  together  with  fifty 
of  his  braves  and  eighteen  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  October  14. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  was  married,  October  19 
(Old  Style),  to  the  Princess  Dolgorouki,  in  the 
chapol  of  the  imperial  palace. 

Chili  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
signed  a compact,  October  16,  in  which  it  is 
agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  two  republics.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  should  not  agree,  the  matter  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Kurds  have' destroyed  totally  or  par- 
tially one  bcuidred  and  seventy  Persian  vil- 
lages, and  the  Sliali  has  telegraphed  to  Turkey 
for  help  to  quell  the  outbreak. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
October  13,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  General  Roca  as  President  of  the  new  Ar- 
gentine government.  Romero  has  assumed 
office  as  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bneuos 
Ayres. 

News  was  received  in  London,  October  16, 
that  Don  Candido  Bareiro,  President  of  Para- 
guay, was  dead,  and  that  General  Caballero, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  bad  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency. 

DISASTEHa 

September  18. — Land-slip  at  Naini  Tal,  Bengal, 
killing  thirty-nine  Europeans,  of  whom  several 
were  British  soldiers. 

October  8. — Collision  on  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad,  at  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. Five  killed  and  several  wounded. 

October  9. — Collision  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, between  two  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Twenty-seven  persons  killed. 

October  12. — Water  burst  into  the  Ford  Pit 
of  the  Albion  Mines,  Stellarton,  Nova  Scotia, 
killing  ten  men. 

October  16. — About  this  date  the  steamer 
AlpenOj  of  the  Goodrich  line,  on  her  way  fh>m 
Grand  Haven  for  Chicago,  was  lost,  with  all 
on  board,  numbering,  it  is  said,  seventy  or 
eighty. 

October  20. — Boiler  explosion,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  killing  five  men,  and  wounding  many. 
— Factory  burned  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Five 
women  killed* 

October  23. — ^The  sea-port  town  of  Iqniquc, 
Pern,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

OBITUARY. 

October  4. — In  Paris,  France,  Jacques  Offen- 
bach, musician,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

October  6. — In  Boston,  Massachnsetts,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Peirce,  of  Harvard  College, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

October  — At  Wayland,  Massachusetts, 
Lydia  Marla  Child,  auwhoress,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 
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The  following  story,  sent  to  the  Drawer  by 
a Boston  friend,  is  told  by  tbe  victim  him- 
self, a well-known  Boston  minister,  a part  of 
whose  official  duty  is  to  preach  in  different 
pnlpits  in  behalf  of  a society  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  This  he  does  w'ith  success,  seldom 
failing  to  bring  tears  from  tbe  eyes  and  money 
from  the  pockets  of  his  hearers  by  harrowing 
descriptions  of  destitution  and  misery.  One 
Sunday,  after  he  had  done  his  very  best  in 
this  line,  and  was  leaving  the  meeting-house, 
a gentleman  accosted  him  with  the  remark, 
evidently  made  in  all  innocence,  declare, 

Mr.  W , those  were  very  sad  stories  you 

told,  and  1 suppose  most  of  them  were  true.*^ 


Of  course  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  a 
trille  bored  when  compelled  to  listen  a second 
time  to  the  same  sermon.  The  weariness  would 
be  a little  alleviated  if  repeaters  would  bear  in 
mind  the  remark  of  a little  girl  of  twelve  years, 
the  daughter  of  a clergyman,  who  was  asked, 
Sadie,  does  papa  ever  preach  the  same  sermon 
twice  After  thinking  a moment  Sadie  re- 
plied, Yes,  I think  he  does,  but  I think  he  hoU 
lers  in  dijferent  plaoesy 


Not  long  since,  in  a Mississippi  court,  a col- 
ored man  sued  a neighbor  for  damages  for  kill- 
ing his  dog.  Colonel  M , defendant’s  law- 

yer, called  Sam  Parker,  a colored  gent,  to  prove 
that  the  dog  was  a worthless  cur  for  whose 
destruction  no  damage  ought  to  be  recovered. 

CoLOXEL  M . “ Sam,  did  you  know  this 

dogf’ 

8am,  **  Yes,  sah,  I wer’  pnssonally  acquaint- 
ed wid  dat  dog.” 

Colonel  M . “ Well,  tell  the  jury  what 

sort  of  dog  he  was.” 

Sam.  ‘‘  He  weP  a big  yaller  dog.” 

Coloxi-:l  M . ‘*What  was  ho  good  forf’ 

Sam.  Well,  he  wouldn’t  hunt;  he  wouldn’t 
do  no  gyard  duty ; he  jes  lay  ’round  an’  eat. 
Dat  make  ’em  call  him  wat  dey  did.” 

Colonel  M . “ Well,  sir,  what  did  they 

call  hiinf’ 

Sam.  “Dey  called  him  ^ Lawyer^  sah.” 


A VERY  delightful  book  is  The  Life  and  Work 
of  William  Anffustus  Muhlenberg^  recently  pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg enjoyed  in  a remarkable  degree  the  re- 
spect and  lovo  of  his  clerical  brethren  of  other 
denominations.  The  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
his  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
whole  life  was  given  up  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  endeared  him  to  all.  He  was 
a man,  withal,  of  much  humor,  and  altogether 
delightful  as  a companion.  His  neatness  as  a 
raconteur  was  proverbial. 

His  grandfather,  Henry  W.  Muhlenberg,  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mary  Sheafo  at 
the  time  that  the  nation  was  agitated  in  ref- 


erence to  the  Jay  Treaty.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  composed  largely  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  for  a long 
time  doubtful  if  the  bills  for  the  iudemniff ca- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  which  made  part  of  it, 
would  bo  passed.  Mr.  Sheafe,  a strong  Feder- 
alist, anticipating  that  the  vote  would  be  a 
very  close  one,  perhaps  a tie,  when  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker  would  be  all-iniportaut,  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Frederick  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, “If  you  do  not  give  us  [the  Federalists] 
your  vote,  your  Henry  shall  not  have  my  Pol- 
ly.” It  was  ascertained  that  the  leaning  of 
the  Si>eaker  was  in  the  right  direction,  and 
Henry  and  Polly  were  married  accordingly. 
The  bills  subsequently  passed  by  a bare  ma- 
jority. Dr.  Muhlenberg  w'as  fond  of  telling 
this  story,  as  showing  how  nearly  he  might 
not  have  been  what  he  was,  usually  adding, 
“ But  the  vote  went  the  right  way,  peace  was 
secured,  and  here  I am.” 

An  incident  connected  with  his  father’s 
death  strongly  impressed  him.  In  the  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  his  sudden  illness  the 
boy  was  left  for  a time  unheeded,  not  even 
knowing  that  his  father  had  expired.  Wan- 
dering in  a melancholy  manner  about  the 
house,  he  was  mounting  the  stairs,  when  a 
door  opened  above,  and  some  member  of  the 
household  came  out.  “Well,  William,”  she 
said,  “your  father’s  dead;”  and  then,  in  the 
same  breath,  to  a servant  who  stood  below, 
“Betsy,  put  on  the  hamt^* — the  funeral  hams, 
that  is,  according  to  a custom  in  those  times 
of  spreading  a collation  for  the  mourners. 

The  great  work  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  life 
was  the  building  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  which 
was  done  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
There  were  gifts  of  from  two  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  One  morning  there 
came  in  the  ordinary  Sunday  morning  offertory 
in  his  church  ffve  bills  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  labelled,  “ For  St. Luke’s  Hospital,”  with- 
out any  clew  to  the  donor.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Min- 
tum  happened  to  be  in  the  vestry  wdien  the 
five  bills  w'ere  brought  in  among  the  usual  of- 
ferings. “ Doctor,  let  me  hold  those  bills — let 
me  hold  them  a moment,”  he  said,  in  his  quick 
way ; “ I want  to  touch  such  money.” 

A valuable  lesson  would  often  be  conveyed, 
in  x>assing,  by  a forcible  remark.  To  a rich  old 
man  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and  who  was 
one  of  those  “ who  withhold  more  than  is  meet,” 
he  said,  grimly,  as  he  turned  away  from  him, 
“Shrouds  have  no  pockets.”  Again : A newly 
entered  patient,  a rather  conceited  youth,  os 
soon  as  Dr.  Muhlenberg  began  to  talk  with 
him,  said,  “ I don’t  believe  in  eternal  punish- 
ment.” The  rejoinder  was,  “ I never  heard  that 
that  was  the  first  article  of  the  Christian  faith,” 
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and  thereupon  tho  pastor  pressed  home  the 
cardinal  verities  of  the  Gospel. 

The  bright,  pertinent  word  seemed  ever  at 
the  Doctor’s  command.  On  one  occasion,  at 
the  hospital,  a sister  came  excitedly  to  his 
room,  saying,  “Oh,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  there  is  a 
Methodist  minister  making  a prayer  aloud  in 
the  middle  of  the  ward !” 

“Indeed!”  he  replied.  “Make  haste  hack, 
my  dear  sister,  and  stop  the  prayer  before  it 
gets  to  heaven.”  

The  author  of  “A  Fuzzlo  for  Metaphysi- 
cians,” Mrs.  H.  W.  Baker,  sends  the  following 
in  reply  to  Captain  Codman’s  paper,  “The 
‘Sophia  Walker,’”  published  in  the  October 
number  of  this  Magazine : 

“ Editor  qfUarper'%  Magazine: 

“ Dkab  Sir,— Soon  after  the  publication  of  ‘ A Puzzle 
for  Metapliysiciane’  in  your  June  number,  Captain  Cod- 
man  wrote  me  that  he  intended  to  send  you  a paper  with 
the  attempt  to  solve  the  puzzle,  and  I liave  been  looking 
for  it  with  great  interest  Justice  to  myself,  or  rather  to 
tlie  puzzle  which  1 have  given  to  the  public,  compels  mo 
to  make  a brief  criticism  on  his  ingenious  solution. 

“ In  tile  logic  I studied  wlien  at  school  I was  taught  that 
I must  not  found  a theory  or  argument  on  imagination  : 
it  must  have  a basis  of  /acL  My  friend  Captain  Codman 
has  proved  that  he  has  an  imagination  as  lively  as  the  one 
ho  has  been  so  kind  as  to  attribute  to  me.  He  forms  a 
pleasing  picture  of  a ‘ united  family  circle,’  in  which  all 
the  letters  received,  all  the  interesting  events  occurring 
in  one  part,  are  equally  well  known  in  the  other.  This 
has,  however,  little  foundation  in  fact.  The  family  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Stetson  and  my  own  were  certainly  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  Tlie  two  clergymen  being  members  of  the 
School  Committee  and  other  committees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town,  might  perhaps  liave  been  called  intimate;  but  our 
families  were  so  little  acquainted  that  1 never  but  once 
saw  the  young  man  wdiose  death  I have  described.  The 
younger  son  attended  the  same  school  with  my  eldest 
boy,  now  Rev.  George  Stuart  Baker,  of  St  Luke’s  Hospi- 
tal, New  York. 

“ Ml’S.  Stetson  and  T,  each  occupied  to  the  full  with  our 
own  families  and  our  own  parishes,  excimnged  calls  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  half  a dozen  times  in  as  many  years, 
until  after  their  sad  bereavement  called  forth  the  warmest 
sympathy  from  all  who  knew  them. 

“ Until  Captain  Codinan’s  paper  in  yonr  October  number 
I never  knew  that  Thnnksgiving-dny  was  so  charmingly 
celebrated  on  board  the  Sophm  Walker,  nor  that  the  day 
closed  with  dancing  by  all  on  board,  nor  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker  preached  every  Sunday.  Neitlier  was  I aware, 
though  my  husband  may  liave  been,  that  the  ship  w-as  on 
her  return  voyage;  nor,  indeed,  that  she  and  all  her  crew 
liad  not  already  returned.  My  mother’s  decease  late  in 
February  was  so  closely  followed  by  my  ow’u  severe  and 
dangerous  iIliK*s8  that  I scarcely  had  a thought  outside 
my  ow'n  family  circle.  In  such  circnmstances  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  one  was  sent  to  inquire  about  the 
ship  prior  to  the  10th,  thongli  w'e  certainly  did  after  my 
* vision’  had  created  such  an  agitation  of  my  nerves  that 
Dr.  Baker  resorted  to  this,  not  on  account  of  his  anxiety 
concerning  tlie  safety  of  Frederic,  but  ns  a means  of 
soothing  me. 

“ Captain  Codman  says : * Mrs.  Baker  was  an  invalid. 
Sho  w’as  taking  medicine  for  her  congh,  and  we  know 
that  cough  medicine  means  opium.’  Here  again  Captain 
Codman’s  imagination  comes  in.  To  tlie  host  of  my  rec- 
ollection I had  no  cough.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  was 
followed  by  a severe  hemorrhage.  I may  or  may  not 
have  token  opium  in  some  form ; but  if  opium  can  pro- 
duce such  a remarkable  state  of  prescience—*  vagaries,’ 


as  Captain  Codman  calls  them— they  would  soon  cease  to 
be  puzzles,  being  of  every-day  occurrence. 

**  Captain  Codman  is  no  doubt  correct  when  he  says, 
* The  language  of  the  vision  is  not  nautical’ ; but  here  I 
must  be  content  to  be  classed  with  the  writer  of  St.  Paul’s 
shipwreck,  condemned  also  In  an  article  published  years 
ago  by  tlie  same  gentleman  for  not  being  nautical  in  his 
description.  I confess  that  I did  not  distinguish  between 
a mast-head  and  a foretopsnil  yard-arm.  I could  only  see 
in  iny  vision  that  f rederic  fell  from  a great  height  into 
the  boiling,  foaming  billows. 

“ Wlietlier  or  not  Captain  Codman  remained  perfectly 
silent  during  the  dreadful  scene,  he  knows,  of  conrse,  bet- 
ter tlian  I ; but  that  there  was  a cry,  ‘Man  overboard 
and  that  there  were  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  save 
poor  Frederic  on  the  part  of  the  warm-hearted  crew,  I am 
sure,  not  only  from  W'hat  I heard  and  saw  in  my  vision, 
but  from  what  was  afterward  narrated  by  one  who  was 
on  board. 

“ As  no  claim  has  been  set  up  for  the  supematnra],  the 
facts  being  narrated  exactly  as  they  occurred.  Captain 
Codman’s  protest  concerniug  the  difference  of  time  foils 
to  the  ground. 

“On  the  whole  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  tiie  puzzle  that  Captain  Codman  did  not  pos^ 
pone  till  a future  opportunity  the  account  of  pre^oos 
voyages  of  the  Sophia  Walker,  and  thus  secure  the  ‘space* 
which  he  regrets  can  not  bo  ‘ permitted’ to  the  narration 
of  events  connected  with  this  particular  voyage.*' 


“Eespectixg  liis  graDcIfatlier’s  graTe,”  tho 
followiDg  story  of  ouo  of  the  Basuto  chiefs, 
told  by  the  LodcIoh  Dailif  News  correspondent 
in  South  Africa,  is  very  rich ; Pete,  the  grand- 
father of  Mashesh,  the  Basuto  chief,  had  tho 
misfortune  to  be  eaten  by  one  of  his  friends,  or 
enemies,  tho  story  does  not  say  which.  Tho 
cannibal  was  captured  and  brought  before 
Mashesb,  who  was  urged  to  kill  bim.  “No,” 
said  Masliesb ; “ wby  should  1 disturb  my  grand* 
father's  grave  f ” 


Rather  good,  this:  When  Brother  Bledso 
was  pastor  of  a colored  congregation  in  Texas, 
he  was  so  naughty  as  to  “jiuo  in  a game  of 
keerds”  one  night,  and  lost  all  the  Sunday- 
school  funds  at  monte.  For  this  he  w'as  duly 
tried,  and  the  verdict  of  the  tribunal  was : “ De 
Rev.  Amiudab  Bledso  am  acquitted  ob  dc  sin  ob 
gamblin’,  pervided  be  pays  de  money  back  by 
next  Saturday  uigbt.  In  de  mean  time  do  mem- 
bers ob  dis  congregasbuu  is  warned  agin  play- 
ing keerds  wid  Brudder  Bledso.” 


There  were  many  good  things  and  bright 
things  said  and  done  at  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  re- 
cently held  ill  this  city.  One  of  the  bishops — 
Elliott,  of  Texas — kept  his  hearers  in  capital 
spirits  by  bis  pungent,  buinoroiis  w^ay  of  put-- 
tiiig  things.  Speaking  of  the  late  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, of  this  city,  and  Montgomery  Insti- 
tute, which  he  had  named  to  liis  memory,  he 
said  he  would  be  glad  of  $4800  for  it,  and  when 
he  heard  about  having  $65,000  or  $100,000,  be 
felt  that  with  such  a sum  they  would  blow 
their  bugles  and  charge  upon  the  fortresses 
of  folly.  He  said  the  missionary  bishop  would 
come  back,  after  visiting  his  charming  friends, 
to  be  received  with  open  anus,  but  if  “collec- 
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was  mentioned,  he  would  be  informed, 
“ We  are  so  glad  to  see  yon,”  bnt  that  there 
were  seven  others  sitting  np  and  waiting  for 
him,  expecting  that  he  brought  material  en- 
conrageineiit.  A young  clergyman  once  want- 
ed to  know  if  there  w’as  ^^any  more  encoura- 
ging work  in  Western  Texas.”  “ I wrote  him,” 
said  Bishop  Elliott,  while  the  Convention 
laughed  in  enjoyment  of  the  question,  that 
never  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  had  there 
been  any  difficulty  in  iinding  plenty  of  men  to 
do  encouraging  w'ork.  When  you  come  across 
such  a sweet  young  person  as  that  [laughter], 
don’t  siiy,  ^ Go  West,  young  man.’  [Laughter.] 
Give  him  a dear  comfortable  little  parish,  a 
sweet  little  rectory,  and  let  the  ladies  work 
slippers  for  him.  [Great  laughter.]  I never 
will  tell  any  man  I’ve  got  an  easy  place  for 
him.  If  you  want  an  easy  place,  come  and 
make  it.” 


This  is  told  of  Colonel  Frobel,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  who  some  time  ago  was  called  on  to 
gauge  the  water  in  a neighboring  stream. 
While  engagetl  in  this  operation  an  old  “wool- 
hat”  came  along  with  a cart  drawn  by  a single 
ox,  on  which  was  a small  quantity  of  wood. 
Halting  his  team  as  ho  came  near,  he  said, 
“What  on  ’arth  are  them  men  doin’  thart” 
“Well,”  replied  the  colonel,  “they  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  many  bucketfuls  of  water 
run  down  this  creek  in  twenty-four  hours.” 

The  man  gazed  at  the  party  in  mute  won- 
der, and  asked,  “ Mister,  are  that  a fact  t” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  colonel,  “that  is  just  what 
they  are  doing.” 

After  an  earnest  contemplation  the  man 
shook  his  head,  and  in  grave  tones  replied, 
“ Well,  mister,  it  do  appear  to  me  that  that 
thar  thing  are  onconstHooUonah^ 


Not  a few  of  our  anecdotes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor are  connected  with  the  clergy,  all  denom- 
inations of  whom  ore  at  times  represented. 
This  time  it  is  a good  Methodist  brother  of 
whom  we  speak.  Through  the  infiueuce  of  a 
presiding  elder,  who,  as  he  thought,  was  pre- 
judiced against  him,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
small  and  scattered  settlement,  when  he  and 
most  of  his  friends  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  some  prominent  position.  La- 
menting the  narrow^iiosa  of  the  field  to  which 
he  had  been  allotted,  ho  w*as  reminded  by  a 
friend  that  he  ought  not  to  be  dissatisfieil,  but 
rather  to  pray  that  ho  might  see  the  baud  of 
the  Lord  in  his  appointment  to  just  such  a 
place.  To  which  ho  replied,  “ I have — I have 
trie<l,  brother,  to  do  os  you  say ; and  time  and 
again  I have  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  1 might 
see  His  hand  in  it,  but  every  time,  as  I looked 
up,  all  I could  Bee  wa$  the  big  paw  of  that  preeid- 
ieg  elder y 

A TOCNG  man,  whoso  mind  was  wandering, 
was  placed  by  his  friends  in  the  care  of  Dr. 
, of  the  town  of , in  the  State  of  New 


Jersey,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  under  his 
judicious  treatment, soon  be  restored  to  health. 
Ho  was,  however,  very  discontented  with  the 
place,  and  with  the  restraint  on  his  movements 
that  was  felt  to  he  needful ; and  the  doctor, 
more  than  once,  in  kind  and  friendly  conver- 
sation, endeavored  to  make  him  feel  reconciled 
to  his  situation.  And  as  the  yoniig  man  was 
of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  and  a constant 
reader  of  his  Bible,  tbo  doctor  one  day,  when 
talking  with  him,  said,  “ You  ought  to  remem- 
ber, my  friend,  that  the  apostle  has  taught  us 
that  in  whatsoever  state  we  arc,  we  should 
therewith  be  content.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  other,  “ I know  Paul 
says  that ; bnt  then  I don’t  think  Paul  over 
was  in  the  Stale  of  Xew  Jersey 


The  decease  of  the  late  sexton  of  Grace 
Church  brings  to  mind  the  long-time  sexton 
of  old  Trinity,  David  Lyons,  who  died  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  who,  like  Brown,  was 
quite  large  in  bodily  diameter,  and  very  well 
known  in  his  day.  In  decorating  the  church 
one  Christmas  he  caused  a canopy  supported 
by  four  wTeath-twined  posts  to  be  erected 
over  the  lectum,  giving  it  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a parrot  cage.  As  a finishiug 
touch  to  this  work  of  art  he  proposed  an  in- 
scription in  German  text  for  its  front.  He 
thought  it  best,  however,  to  consult  one  of 
the  clergy  before  adding  this  final  embellish- 
ment; and  it  was  well  that  he  did,  as  the  se- 
quel will  show.  To  the  question,  “ What  do 
you  j)ropo8e  for  the  inscription!”  ho  replied 
that  inasmuch  os  the  lectnrn  held  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  he  thought,  “ The  Bible,  the  biggest 
Book  in  the  World, would  be  eminently  ap- 
propriate. 

“ There  will  he  no  objection  to  that,”  the 
witty  clergyman  responded,  “ if  you  will  put 
uiidenieath  it,  ‘ Tnnity  Church  the  biggest  Cl^rch, 
and  David  Lyons  the  biggest  Sexton.^  ” 


It  was  in  1842 — a week-day  appointment 
for  a Methodist  meeting  at  Anthony’s  Creek, 

Greenbrier  County,  Virginia.  Brother  J 

was  to  preach.  The  larger  game,  bear,  wolf, 
and  even  panther,  were  not  uncommon  there- 
abouts, and  deer  were  abnudant.  The  preach- 
er had  some  pulpit  ability,  and  at  times  was 
impassioned  and  eloquent.  Though  not  young, 
he  was  unman  ied,  peculiar,  and  seldom  smiled. 
The  congregation  w'ero  mainly  rude  hunters 
and  their  rustic  families ; and  the  trusty  rifie, 
the  faithful  dog,  the  picturesque  hunting- 
shirt,  with  “ brain-tanned”  moccasin,  and  belt, 
and  gleaming  knife,  were  as  sure  to  put  in  their 
appearance  at  “ week-day  meeting”  as  the 
hunter  himself.  The  place  of  worship  was  at 
Father  Perkins’s  doable  cabin,  which  had  been 
built  with  as  much  reference  to  worship  as  to 
the  comfort  of  his  own  family.  This  notable 
man  of  fourscore  was  quite  distinguished  for 
piety  and  his  gifts  both  in  prayer  aud  as  class- 
leader,  but  not  more  so  than  he  had  been  for 
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Lis  superiority  as  a Lunter.  With  him  the 
ardor  of  the  passion  for  the  chose  was  un- 
abated, though  he  was  entirely  disabled  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.  The  writer  has,  at  the  same 
sitting,  been  entranced  at  narrations  of  the 
hazards  of  his  hunter’s  life,  and  edified  by  his 
deep,  undoubted,  child-like  piety. 

It  was  a grand  occasion  for  Brother  J . 

With  a crowded  house,  and  Father  P.  in  the 
Amen  comer,  and  nothing  to  divert  attention, 
unless  it  were  the  large  number  of  rides  and 
guns,  which,  as  usual,  were  placed  convenient- 
ly near  against  the  fence  of  the  yard,  and  out- 
side the  wall  of  the  house  itself.  The  opening 
Ber\'ice  gave  great  promise  of  a **  good  meet- 
ing.” Both  Brother  J and  Father  Perkins 

were  quite  demonstrative  in  their  devotions. 
The  congregation  became  deeply  interested. 
The  preacher  wanned  with  his  subject,  argu- 
ment culminated  into  poetic  imagery,  and  the 
pathos  and  power  of  unstudied  eloquence 
melted  and  overwhelmed  the  rude  audience. 

But  between  the  eloquent  strains  of  the  im- 
passioned preacher  the  trained  ears  of  the 
congregation  detected  the  peculiar  yelp  of  a 
well-known  old  hound.  The  sagacious  brute 
was  understood  and  believed,  and  the  congre- 
gation was  electrified.  This  manifestation  qf 
intense  interest  invaded  the  rude  pulpit,  and 

roused  Brother  J to  still  higher  strains, 

which  were  presently  interrupted  by  the  thun- 
der of  the  approach  of  a herd  of  deer  closely 
pursued  by  the  fleet  and  faithful  dogs.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  climax  of  the  last  burst 
of  eloquence  the  entire  congregation,  pell-mell, 
broke  for  the  door. 

As  the  earnest  preacher  dropped  his  hands  to 
the  mde  desk,  with  a comical  tone  of  sadness 
and  disappointment  on  his  lips,  and  holy  hor- 
ror depicted  on  his  face,  with  bitterness  of  soul 
he  exclaimed : “ It  is  no  use ! It  is  no  use !” 

To  w'hich  the  piping  voice  of  the  infirm  and 
rheumatic  old  hunter  and  class-leader  respond- 
ed, with  great  earnestness,  Yes,  it  is.  Brother 
J ; they’ll  catch  ’em,  certain  sureJ^ 


It  is  not  very  funny,  but  it  is  very  fine — 
the  enigma  ascribed  to  Charles  James  Fox, 
where,  by  the  addition  of  a letter,  the  word 
cares  is  turned  into  one  of  the  sweetest  words 
in  the  English  language. 

A word  there  is  of  pluml  nnmber, 

Foe  to  ease  and  tranquil  slumber; 

Any  other  word  you  take 
And  add  an  will  plural  make ; 

Bnt  if  you  add  an  « to  tiiis. 

So  strange  the  metamorphosis, 

^ Plural  is  plural  now  no  more, 

And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 


Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  is  well 
known  among  his  friends  as  a capital  raconteur 
— one  of  the  best,  indeed,  in  Loudon.  He  telle 
this  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzball,  a prolific  drama- 
tist, who  always  looked  upon  himself  as  an  in- 
jured man.  wrote  a play,”  he  said  on  one 
occasion,  and  manager  after  manager  refused 


it  point-blank.  Tho  great  authorities  were 
unanimous.  They  would  have  none  of  it. 
What  did  their  judgment  prove  worth  t I 
took  it  to  Astley’s.  It  was  put  in  rehearsal 
at  once  with  fifty  horses.  It  was  brought  out, 
and  ran  for  a hundred  nights.”  Mr.  Fitzball 
always  complained  that  he  did  the  same  things 
on  the  English  as  Victor  Hugo  on  the  French 
stage,  but  that  people  attacked  him  furiously 
instead  of  praising  him.  ‘‘You  an  English 
Victor  Hugo !”  said  Keeley.  “ You  mean  Victor 
No-go'^  


The  following  examination  recently  occurred 
in  Northeni  New  York,  in  what  are  known  ns 
“ Supplementary  Proceedings.”  The  questions 
and  answers  were  as  follows : 

Do  you  reside  in 7” 

think  I duz.” 

Don’t  you  know  you  do  f” 

<<Yes.” 

“What  is  your  business 7” 

“That  is  my  business.” 

“ You  must  answer  my  question.” 

“ What  is  the  question  7” 

“ What  is  your  ocenpation  7” 

“That  is  not  the  same  question.” 

“Answer  the  question.” 

“ It’s  farming  I am.” 

“You  are  a farmer?” 

“As  much  as  anything.” 

“ Where  is  your  farm  7” 

“ It  is  under  a mortgage.” 

“ No,  no.  Where  is  your  farm  f” 

“ At  home,  I suppose.” 

“In f is  it  not?” 

“ It  is,  sur.” 

“ Do  you  hold  the  deed  7” 

“ I do  not,  sur.” 

“Who  does?” 

“ Tho  banker,  sur.” 

“ How  came  he  by  it  7” 

“ I left  it  wid  him  for  safe-kaping.” 

“ You  own  the  property,  do  yon  7” 

“ I do,  sur.” 

“ Did  you  lease  the  property  7” 

“ I gov  me  son  the  farm,  sur.” 

“ Did  you  give  him  a paper  called  a lease  f* 
“ I don’t  know  what  they  called  it.” 

“ Where  was  the  paper  made  7” 

“At  the  paper-mill,  I suppose.” 

“You  have  a drag?” 

“ Yes,  wid  five  teeth  in  it.” 

“ Have  yon  other  property  7” 

“Four  tin  plates.” 

“What  else?” 

“ A tin  cup,  sur.” 

“ What  else  7” 

“ An  old  woman ; but  sure  she’s  no  good,  sur.” 
“ Xow  what  else  have  you  got  f” 

“ A sick  child.”  (Applause.) 

“ Have  you  swine  7” 

“ No,  sur ; I have  a little  sow  about  half  the 
size  of  B ’s  flit.” 

The  “supplementary”  interrogatories  didn’t 
seem  to  have  any  special  heft  in  them. 
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late^i  **  Alfieri/’  a!id  Coleridg^e  wj^te  that 
in  hb  babyhixxl  Genius  had  plunged  him 
in  the  wizard  fount  biifiit;  Castely  ” \’et 
Charles  Lloyd  would  ap|>ear  to  have  been 
quite  forgtHteii.  He  w»^s  not  indeed  a g'l'eat 
poet,  but  he  was  a fine  scliolar,  a 
fill  writer,  and  Ins  mansion,  called  Low 
Brathay,  his  brilliant  lios]yiUilities,  the  joy 
and  tragedy  of  his  life,  form  much  of  the 
romance  of  this  region.  Painful  liistories 


Wordsworth.  Lloyd  said  to  De  Quincey : 

Ay,  that  landscape  below,  with  its  quiet 
cottage,  looks  lovely,  I dare  say,  to  you ; 
as  for  rae,T  .see  it,  but  I feel  it  not  at  all 
ColtM'idgev  in  liis  ‘ 'Ode  to  Dejection/’  look- 
ing during  a serene  eve  on  clouds,  stars, 
and  crescent,  exclaims : 

1 them  all  hO  e.xcellofUly  fair, 

1 not  feel,  how  beautiful  tliev  ao?.-' 

Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  elevated 


UYDAI.  WATfcK. 


have  strangely  haunted  this  pictuis^sque 
t*ountry,  but  few  so  .sormwful  as  that  of 
Lloyd.  The  son  of  a wealthy  banker,  who 
alloweil  him  plenty  of  money  ftyr  himself 
and  liis  literary  friends,  he  came  here  to 
reside  with  liis  wife  (whom  he  had  mar- 
ried while  at  Cambridge  Univei’sity),  and 
l>egan  to  write  poems  expressive  of  his 
happines8  and  his  beautiful  homo  on  the 
Brathay.  Insanity  having  heim  heitslita- 
ry  in  the  family,  this  young  man  appears 
to  have  surremleml  to  its  tiist  faint  pre- 
moui lions*  in  his  own  case  as  the  suninums 
of  fate.  He  then  plucked  up  couragi'  to 
struggle;  he  took  exeiwise  and  unixlynes. 
Ajx  ingenious  writer,  llic  author  of 
ries»f  in  an  unpubli.shed  voluiiie  which  1 
have  .seen,  remarks  that  the  prtH'esses  of 
Charles  Lloyd’s di.sturlyed  mind  correspoiul 
with description.s  written  by  C’* »Ieri(lge  anti 


by  the  gorgtx^u.s  vision  dewrriln^d  in  the 
sec^ond  lK)ok  of  **The  Excursion/*  speaks 
of  Blea  Tarn — 

'"Tills  little  vale,  ii  dwelling- place  of  man^ 

Lay  low  bencuth  uiy  feet;  ’twaa  vbiljlc— 

I not,  but  1 loll  tliai  if  wai 

Again,  Lloyd  told  De  Quiucey  that  he 
seemed  to  hear  a “dull  traiupliiig  sound 
../.the  sound  of  some  man,  or  party  of 
men,  continually  advancing  slcmly.  con- 
tinually  threatening,  or  continually  ac- 
cusing him  ....  again  and  again  ....  he 
caught  the  sullen  and  uccursfxl  sounds 
trampling  and  voices  of  men.  or  wfiatcver 
it  were,  still  steadily  advancing,''  CV^le*^ 
ridge  says,  in  ‘ ‘ The  Pains  of  Sleep'* : 

“but  ye^tcrriigUt  1 |>niytHl  aloud 
lit  yogdisli  lUid  it)  ugoTiv, 

frofu  ihe  fi«‘i)di'ith  crowu 
Of  j-batA^s  ;and  thoujrlits  tluu  turl*ir<vt  mo ; 
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'•  ^ omii;  AvtiA  sv>?i^ht 

■ • ■■ '.-;\5%y,/biii^l[iJig'. 

I rhi:  yrii:<'  tif  ^yoriisliitiiitn^l^ 

I iiy.  to  j^Xtrax'l.  ft  bft  hn  fui*  hiJ^  mv^i 
! inj^laud'i«>lr  fr*>tii  a <ir  v\. 

Lloyd  Av>i^'  Tbe  ovv.nn^r  t in  >vlvii*i‘i  lio  luul  fcjre^r]  liiruXvIV 

of  Lmv  ’ brilUmif  i Ain^ftg^  fvtr  ^^roriioUng  Av  rjdJ 

buspiftdiiyf  rf<j?ttviili"S^  De  ji^ioni^  kiio  .'i,nu»n^  Jiks  [KK>r4:'r  u*'‘)iz\r 

Qtijrirf^y  Ifi^t  4hat  |M>rR  B ftAnf  A*fb‘h,  in  afbjv 

Vvitli  jiVkfnf  vmSt"  1 ^vll^  JC^nr,  I IUiav*  j)iis,seii  old  Bra i hay. 

felh-  of  i Lakv^  roHiBt'y— wa^  toini  d»’  ironr  avyr  ptirpoKoly  Jifh  v <hlfk. 

lili  its  jt»ys  d)nl  lr*^a?<ur»;?s  of  and  ipyj  idw\f  tirno  wliori  for  namy  a yuar  1. 

lellert;  and  lod^yd  iii  mi  asylum;  tro  ovyr  lo  spiokl  tfe  A*vnnmc*; 

Quiiikky  Iihs  told  of  Lloytrs  yvrdx»y  [ roystdr  un  4 stoiur  l>y  tin- 

soino  yMfs  fif  K»njjiirii4nit,  ttbd  ids  A^ndr  j tnouiitain  river  Bralhay.  have 

(ien  entry  iiitt»  rh‘n>iiiiereo  Tlii'  fv»i*  htvirs  li.^tvnnig^  to  the 

jtdu.sHl  the  sindter  4if  Tie  C^dioeer  s li^xie;  *s<iUv»d  to  wiueh  lAO  4»fHds  Uharle,y  and  I 
he  std  oiil  iu  tin'  ev^nincr  h>V  his  old  boine. ; used  \*}  h^fJ^ther  ^vith  profound 

When  tilt*  tAV'o  W uriiOil  Kydul  Sere,  Lhyyd  enuHioti  nud  nWe  tjie  smiud  of  peaJiuijr 
sto)*prd  and  poiU'ed  out  his  :s< arrows  ft»i‘ a ri  iiuthems:,  4?^  If  fnup  the  open 

hour  hy  the  sid(>  rd  the  ^^lootp^  ^Kuials  tvf  sdivu'  illiuii  ftu* 

the  friends  (hen  se]nU\ated^^  U fled  sptdj  4 soUitd  dtHfH  pj^rdally  uHseyiit  niany 
iiitf*  fJle  ihjtrk^^  heruy  »eYer<d  stjites  of  Ihe  nf'cvtiieiy  froui  the  ptHUiliat 

tOie>K^  puFdy:mr>3t?^'liuii.  ^Ber  ii^^\t}%\  of  fhn  rivi/r  Bnitltuy  ppoiv  its 

Idiki^utfOU  ;tuy bed;  and  nauiy  fiiues^  I haYk  heat’ti  it 
housk  in  prahOe  iVu' of  fi  quiet  nieht.  tvhen  pd  stranger  eojiUt 
\ hnvf*  bevu  persuaded*  to  belie Ve  Jt  %>t]ier 

\J  mu  dear) y fond  thfOi  Jhf*  sophd  of  eleArai  eimtifiiig'-^-db- 

vso'cib^  Charfi^  Lnmh^  ^^  lu*  hint,  s^denov;  suinti  v Us  fne^TVinsr  and 


TIIK  K-NOhl. 


A j^yivl  fi  tyuftiplUik;  tlnoiiev 

Si'use  <4.  iineiehUiUy  wrone, 

A)^4  '>bo^Vi  V ;^y(5rTi^4  Aho;^f  mdv  i^imn! 
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aiii  river,  a more  solemn,  If  a less 
Uited,  JifClmonition— a requiem  over  dejiart- 
ed  hfippiness.  and  a protestation  a^iinst 
tlie  thought  that  so  majiy  excrdtent  creu- 
tuix^s,  but  a little  lo%ver  than  the  angels, 
whoui  I have  s(»en  only  to  love  iii  this 
life— so  many  of  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
beautiful,  the  wise — can  have  appeared  for 
no  higher  purpose  or  pK\S‘f)ect  than  siiii- 
ply  to  point  a moral,  to  caus^va  little  joy 
and  many  teai*s,  a few  peiishing  moons  of 
happiness  and  years  of  Vain  regret.  No! 
tliat  the  destiny  of  man  is  more  eom- 
mensiirate  with  the  grandeur  of  his  en- 
dowments, and  that  our  own  mysterious 
tendencies  are  written  hieroglyplikally  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  niglit.  of  win- 
ter and  summer,  and  throughout  the  great 
alphabet  of  nature/*  ' 

But  the  night  hits  dee)>ened  on  Winder- 
mere.  The  moon  is  low,  and  the  lake 
has  drawn  over  it  a sheet  of  white  mist  ; 


the  river-side,  I have  listened  to  tlie  same 
aerial,  saintly  sound,  whilst  looking  buck 
to  that  night,  long  hidden  in  the  forest  of 
receding  years,  when  Charles  mul  Sophia 
Lloyd,  now  lying  in  foi*eign  graves,  tii*st 
dawned  ii[>on  me,  coming  suddenly  out  of 
rain  and  darkness:  then  young,  rich,  hap- 
py. full  of  hoj>e,  l>elted  witli  young  chil- 
dit^n  (of  whom  also  most  are  long  dead), 
and  standing  apparently  on  t he  verge  of  a 
labyrinth  of  golden  hours.  Musing  on 
the  night  in  Novemlj^^^^^  bSOf,  and  then 
ii|ion  the  wreck  that  had  been  wrought 
by  a space  of  fifteen  years.  I w^ould  say  to 
myself  sometimes,  ^^tid  seem  to  hear  it  in 
the  JH>ngH  of  t\m  watery  catliedrid,  ' Put 
not  your  trust  in  any  fabric  of  happi- 
ness that  has  its  root  in  man  or  the  chil- 
di*en  of  men.'  SoinetimeH.  even,  I \ms 
tempted  to  discover  in  the  siim**  music  a 
sound  such  as  this:  ‘Love  noticing,  love 
uoIkkIv,  for  tlierehj'  comes  a killing  curse 


STICKLK  TARN 


in  the  rear.*  But  sometimes,  also,  very^ 
ctarly  on  a summer  morjii ng,  when  tlu; 
dawn  wtis  buridy  beginning  to  break,  all 
tilings  lockc'd  in  sleep,  and  only  some  un- 
easy murmur  or  «3ockrro\v  in  the  faint 
ilLslancc,  giving  a hiiit  of  revsurrection  for 
eartli  and  her  geuerutious,  I have  heard, 
ill  that  same  chanting  of  the  littb*  mount 


Ih^  sUirs  have  veiletl  themselves,  and  warn 
us  fo  the  .shore.  There',  sure  enough,  we 
find  them  all  railiaiit  agHin,  and  beneath 
tliem  a riierry  score  or  two  of  villagei*s 
(lancing  to  music  of  a violin,  wliich  s.l>ows 
that  “ oaJd  Ben  Wales^'  is  still  marcliiiig 
on.  My  i*everic  ends  witli  a happy  re- 
minder that  mirth  and  joy  will  still  bloom 
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on  where  pain  and  death  have  passed,  and 
that  whatever  be  the  agonies,  our  little  life, 
like  this  full  day,  is  rounded  with  a sleep. 

As  we  pass  out  of  Ambl^eside  we  pause 
to  observe  a group  of  children  stationary 
around  some  absorbing  scene.  A nearer 
approach  reveals  at  the  centre  of  this  ad- 
miring circle  an  artist  with  his  easel  set 
out  on  a small  grassy  triangle  between 
converging  streets.  Indefatigable  artist, 
sketching,  no  doubt,  the  long  sweep  of 
Windermere,  and  the  crags  of  Coniston  I 
But  no;  our  ailist’s  eyes  are  bent  earth- 
ward : six  yards  before  him,  prostrate  on 
the  grass,  with  small  bundle  near  him,  is 
an  ancient  wayfarer,  who  has  there  ap- 
parently p^sed  the  night,  and  has  not 
yet  awakened  to  his  fame.  His  long  hair 
is  dishevelled  on  his  shoulders;  his  long 
tangled  beard  falls  on  his  breast ; his  knee- 
breeches  fall  short  of  his  gray  stockings 
by  several  inches,  leaving  his  knees  bare 
and  blue  with  the  cold  of  the  night;  his 
coat  is  antediluvian  with  its  quaint  cut 
and  brass  buttons;  his  coarse  striped  shirt 
lies  oi^en  about  his  neck  and  breast.  He 
is  indeed  a picture.  Such  figures  still 
haunt  these  weird  ravines  and  hills,  and 
they  used  to  be  characteristic.  They  are 
“survivals;”  ancient  folk  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  who  have  fallen  on 
new  and  strange  scenes  and  times,  and 
can  not  keep  abreast  with  civilization. 
“Hermits,”  as  such  were  called,  have 
nearly  disappeared  now  before  the  pres- 
ence of  in’everent  tourists;  but  Amble- 
side  still  cherishes  the  memory  of  one 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  a saint  until 
he  was  taken  to  a lunatic  asylum,  where 
he  died  not  long  ago.  He  dwelt  in  a hut 
somewhere  amid  the  hills  near  Ullswater, 
and  was  long  regarded  with  some  awe  as 
a man  of  preternatural  knowledge.  He 
loved  these  hills  and  vales  in  his  own 
way  as  devotedly  as  Wordsworth  himself. 
Who  knows  but  he  was  a mute,  inglorious 
Wordsworth,  a poet  in  the  rough,  whom 
the  mere  fact  of  his  never  having  seen  the 
inside  of  a college  consigned  to  an  asylum 
instead  of  Parnassus  ? 

A little  way  fi'om  where  the  artist  and 
his  slumbering  model  are  surrounded  by 
their  village  admirers  is  “The  Knoll,”  a 
charming  villa  completely  covered  with 
ivy,  the  garden  gay  with  flowers,  where 
Harriet  Marti neau  passed  so  many  happy 
years.  Adjacent  is  a pleasant  We.sleyau 
chapel,  and  many  a time,  while  she  and 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  their  frieruls  were  con- 


versing on  philosophy,  the  hymns  and 
prayers  of  these  humble  worshippers  must 
have  floated  in  through  the  windows,  and 
mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  roses 
climbing  over  them.  Harriet  never  wrote 
a word  against  or  about  this  chapel,  which 
almost  touches  “The  Knoll.”  The  only 
thing  that  troubled  her  was  the  ugly 
church  steeple,  which  obtruded  itself  upon 
her  every  outlook,  and  one  can  hardly 
help  sympathizing  with  her  offend^ 
taste.  The  biography  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
reading  world  for  me  to  write  much  about 
her  here.  I was  pleased  to  find  that,  not- 
withstanding her  heresies,  the  common 
people  in  Ambleside  held  her  in  gentle 
and  kindly  remembrance.  She  was  a 
good  neighbor,  charitable  to  all,  consid- 
erate toward  the  unlettered,  never  cyn- 
ical or  ill-tempered,  always  cheerful  and 
happy  as  the  roses  and  ivy  of  “The 
Knoll”  she  so  much  loved.  No  one  ever 
pondered  more  profoundly  and  lovingly 
the  mystery  of  nature  than  she,  and  she 
often  saw  much  in  scenes  least  regarded 
by  ordinary  eyes.  For  instance,  she  ad- 
mired the  small  tarns,  which  are  so  apt  to 
be  eclipsed  by  the  great  lakes,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  good  work  they  are  doing. 

“After  rain,  if  the  waters  came  down 
all  at  once,  the  vales  would  be  flooded — as 
we  see,  very  inconveniently,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  improved  agricultural  drain- 
age. The  tarns  are  a security,  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  at  present  the  only  one. 

The  lower  brooks  swell  after  the  rain, 
and  pour  themselves  into  the  rivers,  while 
the  mountain  brooks  are  busy  in  the  same 
way,  emptying  themselves  into  the  tarns. 

By  the  time  the  streams  in  the  valley  are 
subsiding  the  upper  tarns  are  full,  and 
begin  to  overflow ; and  now  the  overflow 
can  be  received  in  the  valley  without  in- 
jury.” Her  sympathy  with  human  ex- 
cellence never  fails  because  of  her  general 
dissent  from  the  beliefs  with  which  it  may 
be  associated.  Whether  it  be  the  char- 
ity of  tarns  or  of  faitliful  ministers,  she 
recognizes  its  greatness.  Writing  of  little 
Newiield  church,  where  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walker  served  so  nobly  a poor  popula- 
tion for  sixty  long  years.  Miss  Martineau 
wrote;  '‘The  church  is  little  loftier  or  lar- 
ger than  the  liouses  near.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  bell,  the  traveller  would  hardly 
distinguish  it  as  a chia*ch  on  approach- 
ing; but  when  he  has  reached  it  he  will 
see  the  porch,  and  the  little  grave-yaixl 
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with  a ffw  tombs,  and  the 
spreading  yew,  encirelod 
by  a seat  of  stoiies  and 
turf,  on  which  the  early 
cornel's  sit  and  rest  till  the 
bell  calls  them  in.  A lit* 
tie  dial  on  a wlritened  ])Ost 
in  the  middle  of  the  inclos- 
ure tells  tlie  time  to  the 
neighlK)rs  who  have  no 
cio<*ks.  Just  outside  the 
wall  is  a white  cottage,  so 
humble  that  the  stranger 
thinks  it  can  not  be  a par- 
sonage, tliough  the  elimb- 
itig  roses  and  glittering 
evergreens,  and  clear  lat- 
tices and  pure  uucracked 
walls,  make  it  look  as  if  it 
might  l>e.  He  walks  slow- 
ly past  the  pt>rch.  and  sees 
some  one  who  tells  him 
that  it  is  indeed  Robert 
Walkers  dwelling,  and 
who  courteously  invites 
liim  to  see  the  scene  of 
charities. 


tliose  life-long 
Here  it  was  that  the  dis- 
taut  parishionei^  were  fed  felBHlBiSiM 
ijn  Sundays  with  broth,  for 
which  the  whole  week's 
.supply  of  meat  was  freely 
bestowed.  Hither  it  was 
that  in  winter  he  sent  the  p. 
l>enunil>t^d  children  in  com-  ^ 

)>anies  fri>m  tlie  school  in 
tlie  church  to  warm  them- 
selves at  the  single  house- 
hold tire,  vvhile  he  himself  sat  by  the  altar 
iluring  the  wdiole  of  tlie  school  hours,  keep- 
ing warmth  in  him  by  the  exercise  of  the 
spinning-wheel/’ 

St4inding  in  fixmt  of  *'The  Knoll.*’ 
wlierc  the  old  lady  used  to  sk  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  she  inissed  down  Uie  gentle  tlow- 
er-wreathed  path  that  led  fmm  a life  of 
toil  to  a iKjacefiil  grave,  fair  Nature  ap- 
peared to  me  a more  bountiful  mother 
tlian  her  children  have  yet  rccogniml 
Here  on  her  great  breast  she  has  mmrisli- 
e<l  and  sootiied  with  impartial  love  the 
pious  Felicia  and  tlie  heix?ticul  Harriet, 
devout  Wordsworth  and  skeptical  Blielley. 
men  of  the  world  seeking  respite  fis>m 
commercial  cares,  arul  mystics  moving  in 
worlds  unrealized. 

When  days  are  clear  in  the  Liike  dis- 
trict they  are  wondrously  ejear.  As  vve 
drive  on  this  radiant  inorning  toward 
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Coniston  the  vei*y  seams  of  the  rocks  on 
distant  mountains  ai’e  seen,  the  snowy 
torrents  are  visible  even  to  the  l>euds  of 
their  foam,  and  we  can  see  their  furze  so 
plainly  that  we  almost  listen  to  hear  the 
di*oning  of  the  l^ees  amid  it.  When  we 
arnvtHl  at  those  turns  al>out  which  Miss 
Martifieau  wrote  soearnestly.  and  stop] »e4l 
for  the  Abl>e  to  sketch  the  chief  of  them 
and  the  bills  rising  beyond,  I watched 
the  surface  of  iliese  liquid  mirrors,  and 
they  sometimes  were  strange  as  magic 
mirix»rs.  Once  in  particular  the  wind 
swept  rather  strongly  over  the  large  one 
near  us.  and  it  scM^med  to  darken  with  re- 
tiections  of  frowning  faces  in  the  air — 
vague  imletinable  shapes  not  in  the  clear 
sky  nor  on  the  hills.  The  wind  drew  its 
own  wcinl  pirdure.s  on  the  water.  1 luul 
never  hofm-e  seen  such  an  effect;  A little 
later  and  the  same  wiiul  which  had  sud- 
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leetod  fairy  lami  for  the  Some 

of  these  young  people  are  readers  of 
Woi'dsworth  too.  At  least  I judge  so  from 
having  heard  one  of  these  youths,  who 
came  in  hungry,  call  for  trout  with  the  rt»- 


denly  sprung  up  siuiiiiu)iie<l  from  an  um 
se<m  cloud-land  a number  of  duuds  of 
various  sliades,  which  all  seeined  swiftly 
sailing  soutliWimh  as  if  dethiitdy  guided 
to  some  common  point  Tliere  must  have 
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heen  a congmss  id’  aerial  giuni  soinewheiv 
that  afternoon.  How  they  fi*escoed  the 
hills  and  vales  with  their  shadows!  Tlie 
great  Luingdale  Pikes  even  seemed  to  nod 
in  the  dtsiance.  The  vast  landscape  seem- 
ed astir;  tile  mighty  hills  once  more  melt- 
ed and  wavetl  uiider  tlie  ebb  and  How 
of  doud  shadoWH.  In  no  two  looks  could 
one  see  the  j^^anie  landscape,  or  the 
m.ouuhnn  or  lake,  so  often  were  tliey 
transformed  hy  this  revohilionnry  move" 
ment  of  light  tdoiuls. 

Arrived  at  the  hue  hold  at  Coniston 
Water-=-*ihe  Waterliead  Hold— we  found 
oui'selves  in  land  where  the  honey -moon 
blooms  with  notable  resjilendence.  It  was 
l>earning  <>u  two  young  faces  in  the  din - 
ing-wom  (though  sliglilly  doiidfxl  so  long 
as  our  luncheon  lasted),  and  out  on  tlie 
hwn,  wherever  we  ventured  to  seek  a giiod 
point  of  view,  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
startle  young  pw>ple  rehearsing  their  lion* 
ey-mcsjuliglil  sonatas:  We  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  Goniston  was  a well-se- 


inark  to  his  bride,  “To  me  the  humblest 
trout  that  swims  could  give  thoughts  t(M> 
deep  for  tears !"  Tlie  bride,  lK?ijig  j^et- 
ieai,  was  properly  shocked.  It  is  gen- 
erally young  university  men  whom  one 
meets  in  (hi.s  neighlxu*liOiHl,  One  never 
meets  with  any  lYmghs  (always  excepting 
liolidays),  rarely  with  any  vulgar  people. 
It  has  l>eea  of  old  the  favorite  place  for 
reading  parties  of  university  under-gmdu- 
ates  to  Ciune  and  enjoys  walking^  boating, 
bathing,  talking,  while  they  are  complet- 
ing their  studi<‘S  for  examination.  They 
aj^e  genial,  altabie.  hearty,  and  tliere  is 
no  otlier  place  where  Young  England  may 
bioseen  h)  su<4i  advant4ige. 

Mr.  John  Ru.sfcin's  villa,  Brant wchkI,  is 
visiiile  just  across  the  head  of  Coniston 
Water.  Since  his  severe  illness,  and  his 
leaving  the  State  Profe.ssorship  of  Art  at 
Oxford,  which  sondy  taxed  a man  so  con- 
vscientious  in  tlie  fuKillment  of  his  duties, 
Mr  Ruskin  has  inudi  improved  in  health. 
And  if  Mancliesier  would  onlv  turn  Thirl- 
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sion,  itUhfni^U  hiiiig  h«i^  Im^mk  iKnie  to 
improve  the  ongiiial  ^truetuvi^  tiie  Abl>e 
fouiultlie  aijctoit  farniJ  oceapied  by 

bmftxits  aiore  to  pui"|io?$e/ 


oae 

Tlie  point  muile  foir 
lit'iUl.  This  V of  the 

«f  ahtiqnitj  thiiii  any  other  in  tim 
Lakes : tiiere  ai-e  probably  few  in  Kiiglaud 
that  can  till OAV  such  quaint  old  ht)usc>s; 
witJi  $o  uvucli  well -curved  wood -work 
iabout  t)ieni>  Here  isah  ancieijt  Bapti^st 
^cl  I in  the  jus- 
tice' as  i^umug  tile  ifldesl 

of  worstxijf  in  thii^ 

kingiiofu.-  ineetiug- 

hoiise  of  ihe^  aparh 

srioW"; pei^wfdl  grove.  Yet 
tmi klings  are  laepe.  tliiiigs  of  yester- 
di*.j  c6mf aired  wit  It  a fan  ii-huiiso  near  the 
rpM,  wliOMr  aiuriTMJiHl  w itu*}t>w  liffcsted 
^tyxf;  atfentipn.  In  tliin^  ht?nsr?  severtiL  of 
the  Hu^nlvsof  Funtess  Abbey  rei4deii,  and 
tlio  abbots  lieW  their  liutuor  eourbr  lit  the 
morn.  ligldod  by-fbat  mull  ion  ed  wpidow. 
It  WH8  in  this  vUicie^ut  tnvNni 
wtHtli  vVaa  seiik  -sebiad.  and  by  bir  ilip 


Buihe^  wivom  We  fijqxiVl  IhbrbOghlj  inV 
fomi.ed  ateut  al!  we?  desiA'^d  fe  i« 

that  wJgliiah'botwi 

room  is  kept  tib  elean  and  veniilkied  that 
one  could  jiM  its  were 

it  not  for  the  desks  ftTul  henchBs.  l^es*t 
have  l>eeit  $0  nokdied,  dialed,  autt^^ 
by  maiiy  geneiulioiis  of  la>ySy  that  an  ur- 
diifi  diow  couhl  liartlly  lind  s]/ace  for  the 
siHallivst  initiab  ■Perhaps  the  care  vviih 
\vlueh  the  nia^1ex«  have  long  time 

guarded  v.:itb  pride  th^  As^lguatures  of  the 
hrothei^  Wortls worth  may  hav^  ^ 
to  « notion  among  the  lads-  that  tu  cut 
im<ys  nan  to  them  is  thp  first  step  tow^ril 
iHx^oujing  14  poet  oiv  a bishop:  Themy^u 
hav^  lo^n  few  Hawfcefiheii4  bpy>\^  j 
by' the  \Vi>irtbcuts  Iheq^^  hay?? 
iiOf  SlipAvm  of  the  Wordsw'ortli- 

lap  tb  make  a uunie  in  tlie 

w.oidd,-;ich‘d-;^^^  ...'■  , '■  ./■' 
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M r.  JSaitves  ta  great  WVe  of  nr- 
rhiveJ^  of  hi^  reboot  III  u P|>er 

ih^m  is  a libmi^  of 
lK:^bud  bpbte.  tlie  s«botxj^^ 
b;^  Sa  hdy^,  , 

lb  The  larg’e  anil  ^ 

rb^y^i  jw  Queen  ^izab=^|>  tiftl  1 j^etect 
tlie  parchnupii  fc  is  ^ t w 

tob|H^y'kry  fulLleujLj^U  poHrmt  sof  filizar 
tietk  <bi  her  thr<>ue/ftnd  witb  ibe  i^jinbols 
hejf*  kingiloou  as  her  tinfe 

T--*  ■ Eliz>4l)oth  Regiria,  Aiig^^Uev  Fraiicie,  et 
Hsberne.  ^ 


mar  Sehobi''  i;<-*fir?eserited  masteir  mth  a 
b!) y bidorie  bnn  ; the  nmstet^'s  left  h»iHl 
points  lipwbrd^  his  rl^l )t.  g;^  H huii die 
uf  _ Inndjt  rods,  Tlict  mutto^  Jsv  Dovendfi 

leagued  eupugii 
by  feiohiyfjSr  tb  H bircb;  fcq:i*euiain 
mi  antiqi i Jir  school  ou  its 
acul.  ‘ Alfojyefcher  tlm 
its  sarroundiiigfelarchtm.  and 
ilitting  ai^ouud  it,  and  tlie^hii^nug  nJeni- 
arieS,  waRj^  very  plcasaht 
Ah  wc  looked,  a tall  hhd 


';Tue,  hoii  ■ ./  ' ■'-  .•'; 

aiitj  imiporu.  harp  .. 

and  ^IfAinfock,  are 
iliere,  but  uisfeud 
die 

die !p4:i^tm»L’V  tverc'  - ■::^:V 

^riiadr . ^hy.'  ;t]ie.  ‘hatKij . ' • *'■" '^r 

opiiyt-  ;^.'hm>l  an^  ia  ^ ' 

a claggeiv,'  ilawkev 

head  \vas  a nmrkat-  ‘ 

town,  \vitb  foU 

Ai  year,,  and  such  reg- 

uUtious  were  \'erj 

important.  iTbearch- 

bislu>p»  Bible,  inptal  bomid  tlyTi);  cotw 
laining  Jus  family  register,  i^v  nlsi>  Rib.^ 
heyyv  Xmvtxg  the  s}Kmsiu*s  for  his  graidl- 
chiidfeti  I pl>served  the  nauie  of  Wa*slu  it*?- 
t^  recurrihg : Sir  John  Wash  in  gtou , J bSJ  > 
l^dy  Waahtngtcni,  1^  Mi/b.  Mar^trei 
W^HHldxigtan,  163?  an4 
*jail  iyjt  ei^ie  ihii  Willy 

el  tbe^  who  prefrrred 

rather  than  pn> 
cfainr  ^ftyry  .^jMvan^  iaid  hjfl|)ed  th 
llW  Edwyn^<^  Bahtlyjs 

liortv^  and  lus; 

Uuri  io  Ite  etiU  the  young 

b>W>Ari^d  in  lbs  son  Oe< u’ge.  called  fty 
Itryjim  (liKi;  ingOni<>iis  ami  fuiiruv'd  HfUy- 
d?!<.  Ib^  best  vmnsiher  of  tlie  funner  age 
vya^^  €>iteh<  aii  accoiiiidisbed  tiMreb 
W:  knd  AVKfm  gtxid  book  abiml  the 
hiiis^:t.  The  anbieut  sib^al  iii“  tbe  '*  Graijt 


man  [>*v^d  ife  4>ik>r^  t^uppurtiiig  hinpdf 
by  a cun<\  yvhooi  one  eoiiJd  aliuost  mb 
aj^iito*  ro  te  Woif  Js Wiprth  h jinself  re  risiiing 
1 lib  )<cehes:  bf  )Jte  boyht>od : ; Hh  W^is  pros- 
biitiy  b^illovml  by  a yuuin  ti>^  drt^ 
lady^  ; Oil  their  way  fe  the 

elibt^liv  Art!  tlto  hill  in  a %ld 

lichy  bv.  I was  eager  to  see  the  Ha wkes- 
liead  jctiiireh,  rem^aJje^ing  Ihe  little  pin- 
lute-  ot  if  ill  theA*  PrfdudeV' : ; : ; 

: ‘-^  f be  ^luisv^  tv  hi le  ;y{o*rt‘h  hit  Mil 

liUr  a ikrnxi««J  iruU%  rselihag/  tau  . 

4-  gyjUMtvus  Mok  all  r>V(M’  homkatiam;^* 

A *'  re^^iomilojo^^ba^igbaug^^  mow- 
Wbi(»Ah)  hjis  also  added 

a ve^eWA^W^et  yb^  vvi|ich  rtbg 

out  S(dbhUijy.vdh  Aroujt*! 

t U iit- 1 1 1 u t^i  I m id.  hiin  }y^  a^e  gr a ztnig, 

4 VeU'  ‘^ ip  hV  K6TUi\m  d\KKrie\ 

ter  iS  {h*e:^grctiUv  The -deciiM 


'iSfifiivtliei:*.  jLiwuil  (iitv  iireiry 

Vf>i€^^ :0^  ,Wy^sy  bi^j’ 

;^JnA- '(fefnnX 'IjilV'." 
s ; y Ijfw*'  live  ::^  ; 

;■  ;<*l  iiV-laitcWy’,*^  /•.,/’ 

kif  fil  it  A^X'U’bl  rioi  li^  ve  }jf*iei4  Woixls\vi:»5*tl» 

ro(ij’  intAosomi?  iiilottf. 
il<«*  in  hb  t^ivtU  y^iivit 

i*i  llU5«r  vrtjfy  v>f  ^ that 


:vre  valher  hi^w  atjtJ 

♦'hilyhv  >i>f  fraiiuiti^  titvkfev 

W liUt^  I t fe;  h li 

ttiifi  puiJofi  iit  th\v 

l>ell«  ; t]i W t)ij;s  M‘^ll'ni%# 

iutA  54  rmiin  Jnh^.  an<1  Ij  vt^ 

r»ppH?irvil  iiji  1u,s  anti  vi|?  Uh- 

aisit?,  anil  wp^ir 

Q\xv  rt>t5l  lhe  >atT»e^ 

irrar  hn:»r(tbin 

: Ahft  i wiik  tiin  tuu ne^iyf  t hn  vcTx^imn 

tn  wlinatj 

Th«>  lumfix^  THinaJnh  riiK:iians!:(^dt  aT^Vf  t)jV 
itmiu  vrltVr^  tlie  ^ 

WrJ  hiHi-  iWuk*^  Mif'  ,'fuaniifir  La 

. Tlu*  iikrM>H  .‘ij,  st/fK?ii|ca'  <vi)ickav>  ||«i' 

. rutt  ^Ti>tL,  *(liiit  .n**a»*  ovrv:  \\ 

L*f  Aria  hi* 

.‘VTlUi;  (VUvi^»b^-«'  Tab.  lik'"  iU-’A’. 

1.  tvjijn  i\&  ur^ivc,  u»\‘>  , . = : 

‘ 1<'hi^  iUht:  ii^vl  i^v’  :ak>L»  t- 
^Vpr1tew^irth  <*f  h]^  life-  ill 
■Pn^nbUpu:  ui  \m_  fofe  tlJe 

' ; .:,.^";f?«^l:  Jjlir-; 'yu,u\'- ; , -i ; 

LV^niiyiaiiin^'  ' . • 

ibaiaeeuVr^^i  thV  feHimiit>ikikki^;^7f-nt^  iVe- 
^oriheil  lift  tire  ite'fe&e 


yvh^\ 

k(^-felt  '■  ■ -_  '■  .-...^  ^ ':■■  •' -fe'  > 

^ < ykiiritij^  Ifki'  ill?*  ilii^lauj}^  of  a >ila;’!jiv  itft*  o^uih 
^ «iiaAi  of  ‘Siib»tt\>(*akiV  to 

(fn  ;. 

iho  Ifev^  WiVt  k 4iuii^iv] 

ifei+lfert  iSwu^r. 

1/Jiiy  life  iiu^  tiroA'  Svent  U>  row 

Tinfe  td  letvvs^  W an  felanti  niok 
iHUi  j^c?  fefe  ; Uvtah 

- " ‘ A*  ffe  -Hmv  Vii-'  |tnt>' 

AMia?  kjpttj  la  nH'Hy-^alk  ikati 

. AkU^'  ^hfei  >hfe  tin  Aala  J 

fek’H  ^vivk^^V  V/l' 

; fe»*>0r  t/efei't"  . 

fefU  o«y  iisjirf  /‘Uii  fvcM  akr  litO;  a 'lyOifet  t-' 

But  If  ia:  atUo  tiv  tlii- 

p/fet  Hva>i  > hbUvsiV  hi  this 

^vhotTv  vaiMitii^a; 
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<)f  a;n(i  of|l'  meti  an* J . rtivitniir^? 

A liWfifo'- he  had 
A hiplu  in'  dAiihihCv  Ahti  mirth/* 

Wowi^vvr>iih  lx?ig'ajk  xmtiiii^  ix><^lry^^ 
HttVvU^ljifad  scJuxil,  oml 

tilt-  poem  entitled  ^ 
upon  a xi^ivt  oii  a Yr?vv 
s^arids  uMf  tlu^>  of  iHx  A 

(l^solaN^  part  af  llu/ 

Ix-atttifwl  Pr«'iHp«c*tu‘'*  Tlkk 
^ lit  d«vwn 


#>F  ndldt^^  Vipd  «ut  thf> 

fth^t  J^jf  1 1 le  |KX‘t:  <4  Bydu  }i(>  l/iy^ti 

thyii) . iTix’tiqii^,  >vif h i)t ltk*r^  f r Vitdk 

iJl^y  ' wodld  Forni  a n^a^itlir  tHirty  itt 

til#?  ktict^.  ‘"“I 
niftlii-  t<>  How  ja^ixi 


txfi 'll  f}{  ii  i^i  1?  1><;J  it>y  Mid 

t)a<f  l<)Aj^  llpiii:*  % 

pe;n:r«f ul  vale  iinU  Ml  U 

lude*^  for  huf  Arc- 

laAt  xiiay 

Wi  Hmtix  Tay U>V^; , W 
Tpai5ti^!V  ip  ^ 

wh^i^  tiH^  poet  \wte.  ’ ‘ 

“ Ifi*'  il»G  iWfjt;  , 

W^baM  Evid  ih<?v  * 

Of  >i»r  imirifes;  khid^  ' : 

Tliiii  ih?  biwi  iVrab?*^,  Avbf  ii  at  hi^ 

Our  mKV  v.iki  t is . Fqx  How;  ton^r  tix' 

A}ri  A^^M*  atid:  stiU  uriCM- 

piotl  by  Hi??» 

miHotiXf  tiif^ 

m ubrafpi;  ttpim  ix  n 

nnuuvip  Iittke 

/0#ft>/r;  lA  hblMtlc^  !^kHU0- 

thi>  ri*uiairis  h>f rcyixHMi 

fountl  {n  ilix  bin<^  ^o  wlteiv  b 
si^ui^  bary  l>i*oii 

like  Jiill.  iitmib  ^ jiVii 

tXmi  t^en  douir  tije  H*A 

writt^pv  vHw^ 

>Ayuidfl  ttf  i^atUv'r  ai-bitipl • iutu  thp 

ycWijipy  bidrpikr^  % yb  U*lrO^  erf  to 

^prf «r^; ' YSipi^  biy  d b^is  i’Vripi|Ued 

Jfah^e  K^bfe  to  /^but  lib  tli>^ 

in;^  >-hc^r  Aiitpld  fo  taM 

» in  thb . Cbp rcb  r I ii^  Ifiyip 

<MAr (>f  f fbymild:1  ^iri-1  jiiy  A 
ibeH#?  vralks>,nu4  frtorthrfe'^y#^ 
hill  Hifrfl  dplcf:  Iw Ot  4^  ,rf b>  iii 
wliOi^y  bVii^  >K» 'ito  Itjthifel 

f-xpnpfuon  of  f>r;  aini 

work,'::  ■Tho?ip*:t:^ii>; 

and  .AttlHtr  CMoug^U, 

it-<l , hb  lt> w:>  of  Qtutd 

w hen  t h»d‘^>  tfe  ^ ^ ^ s^prrits  Nii?yr ~ 

imitt;  Fit^y^  to  TnveUnan 

leadtov  ifiex^  were  brotlirrH  amid 


tXi: 


rf»rfy  di^: 

xie  id  lie : y j'"!V  W)i^ 

di  uucr.;  walk,  to^d  '2M^  P v itvilh , worfc^; 

lb  It.  : Wr^ 

hi.Mbl  frdlnw  t litobi 

jy  iufVitj^vip^d  bito »bd  pa|tt^r;r  ^ 

vynrkv  rf: to  i;  baiht^  dinin>r^ :1;5P  t>» 

A/tif  o rfy*^  isAr 

d itto;;  M;  hut^  j^e>7  it^  bw t li>»l  i\ ?jg,  dr  h LPi  la 
dHiifit  pro) tody  td  'AVOrkinif.  it  Itoujijf 


tolidbti^y  at  H^fodOtJis,  arid  J\  iVhA  m** 
wntiiier  to  yoki,  w*jv>b'^- ^ Mdhk  Miai  he 
wUl  - Tile  f<rf!invi|ti{r 

t^ongli  WrU^^  First  irf  to!;  yotl: 
wild  bo  irhul  to  hf-ar  tVpd  ,3fluit  ATh^^W  is 
lelect^^d  lione 

on  Fiidav  1 Mto  i iiiri  V p'urs 

afler  Ids  taOivr  4 ehtoimv;  Mt^'  Arnold 


'i)eUr)y. 

f(ilU' ''O't'fVK'k', 

told  hoda 

y prorOiiHt 

'in^'hy 

: lUfovy:  (ti?c<>h 

It,  kah,  fVtnV'r' 

wi>K  jcnnib 

oil  non 

mb  syh*^  i 
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of  0001*80,  well  pleased,  a8  also  the  veB- 
erable  poet  at  Rydal,  who  has  taken  M. 
under  liis  s|)ecial  protection.  Tlie  Ideali- 
ties of  Parson's  Pleasure,  w here  we  were 
wont  to  bathe  in  the  early  mominp,  have 
Ideen  diminished  by  the  unsightly  erec- 


thau  any  of  them,  and  could  never  get 
too  much  of  walking  over  it.  The  most 
patlietie  incident  of  modern  literary  his- 
tory is  the  death,  at  forty-three,  of  Arthur 
Clough.  Wliat  a freight  of  treasures  sank 
into  that  Florentine  grave!  Tliough  his 


TAKSON'b  rtEASl  Ht:. 


tion,  by  lilthy-lucredoving  speculators,  of 
a batliiug-Uouse,  and  I have  therefore  de^ 
serh‘d  it/’ 

Clough  WIV5  ahvays  the  best  swimmer 
4 if  Ins  party;  and  he  had  a ouri<*us  way 
of  cliinhing  a luoiuiUtin  by  throwing  his 
body  forward,  almost  horizontal,  tow  a nl 
the  slopCf  and  with  long  siritles  got  ahead 
quickly.  His  friends  declare  that  lie  knew 
tliis  region,  to  its  minutest  detail,  hdler 


iKjdy  is  i>uried  thei*e,  his  heart  is  enshrined 
in  the  undying  love  of  those  who  knew 
him  in  England  and  in  America.  There 
never  was  a tenderer  love  than  that  which 
lu3ts  raised  in  thisbe^autiful  country,  wljei*e 
the  beauty  of  natum  and  fi*iend.ship  evoked 
from  hiS  hmia  the  unique  poem  "^Bothie 
of  Tol)er-na-V uolich'’  t notwithstanding  its 
Scotch  frame),  a monunvent  to  that  fine 
genius,^^  In  the  September  of  18f»l  he  was 
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rambling  with  Tennyson  in  the  Pyrenees 
— he  seeking  health,  Tennyson  revisiting 
the  spots  where  he  had  wandered  with 
Arthur  Hallam  thirty-one  years  before. 
In  less  than  a month  from  the  time  they 
parted,  this  second  of  the  Arthurs  Tenny- 
son loved  was  dead,  and  a quatrain  from 
“ In  Memoriam’’  is  inscribed  on  the  Gras- 
mere cenotaph : 

“Now  thy  brows  are  cold, 

We  see  thee  as  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old.” 

Having  an  introduction  to  the  family 
now  occupying  Rydal  Mount,  we  were  in 
no  danger  of  making  the  mistake  of  Haw- 
thorne, who  passed  some  time  peering 
about,  admiring,  and  perhaps  pilfering 
ivy  leaves  from  a fictitious  Rydal  Mount. 
He  discovered  next  day  that  his  enthusi- 
asm had  been  lavished  on  the  abode  of 
a respectable  Quaker.  The  affluence  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  which  made  it  seem 
to  Hawthorne  as  if  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
had  manifested  itself  in  flowers,  shrub- 
bery, and  ivy,  still  makes  the  better  part 
of  Rydal  Mount.  As  we  passed  from 
room  to  room,  they  were  filled  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers.  The  old  walk  along 
the  grounds,  where  the  poet  had  chanted 
every  line  of  his  works,  reverently  as  if 
at  his  breviary  in  nature’s  cathedral,  is 
still  here.  We  moved  beneath  the  same 
archway  of  trees,  and  sat  in  the  bower  at 
its  end,  which  reminded  me  of  those  which 
Mr.  Alcott  used  to  build  in  the  grounds  of 
his  friends  at  Concord.  Here  the  young 
Emerson  sat,  and  listened  to  the  poet  re- 
citing his  poems.  And  here,  indeed,  or 
on  his  beat  between  this  and  the  house 
door,  was  the  real  study  and  library  of 
Wordsvrorth.  The  bower  is  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  its  only  ornament 
is  such  as  has  climbed  from  the  earth  or 
been  deposited  from  the  air.  He  must 
have  sat  here  gazing  upon  Rydal  Water 
with  its  islets,  and  the  hills  with  their 
shining  raiment  of  cloud  and  cascade, 
until  he  was  in  a state  of  absorption,  like 
a holy  Hindoo  yogi  in  his  sacred  grove, 
on  whose  lap  the  serpent  unnoted  casts 
its  skin. 

A lady  who  in  her  youth  passed  some 
time  at  Rydal  Mount,  the  families  being 
intimate,  told  me  that  when  she  saw  the 
old  man  out  in  this  or  some  other  haunt 
of  his,  silent,  motionless,  gazing,  he  ap- 
peared like  some  natural  object.  The 
very  homeliness  of  his  face  was  its  attrac- 


tion, and  in  its  furrows  there  were  tanned 
patches  that  looked  somewhat  like  lichens. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  external  habit  and 
look  that  Wordsworth  was  a true  Brah- 
min : he  had  strangely  repeated  in  spirit- 
ual history  the  mystical  development  of 
his  far  Aryan  ancestors.  There  was  much 
discussion,  soon  after  the  “ Ode  to  Immor- 
tality” appeared,  as  to  what  the  poet 
meant  by  his  thanksgivings  for  “fallings 
from  us,  vanishings,  blank  misgivings  of 
a creature  moving  about  in  worlds  not 
realized.”  A professor  at  Oxford  related 
to  me  that,  being  on  a walk  with  Words- 
worth, he  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
those  phrases.  Whereupon  the  poet 
grasped  the  rail  of  a gate  with  both 
hands,  and  said : “ I have  again  and  again 
in  my  life  been  driven  to  grasp  the  near- 
est object,  like  this,  in  order  to  convince 
myself  that  the  world  is  not  an  illusion. 
It  has  seemed  falling  away,  vanishing, 
leaving  me,  as  it  were,  in  a world  not 
realized.” 

We  went  by  the  way  of  Radical  Reform 
to  Grasmere.  Dr.  Arnold  gave  the  three 
roads  between  Rydal  and  Grasmere  their 
names:  the  highest,  “Old  Corruption”; 
the  middle,  “ Bit-by-bit  Reform” ; the  low- 
est and  most  level,  “Radical  Reform.” 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy  also 
added  to  these  new  Pilgrim" s-Progress 
names,  having  called  a spot  “ Point  Rash 
Judgment.”  Wordsworth  never  liked 
“Radical  Reform,”  whereby  a fine  car- 
riage-road had  been  carried  over  a coun- 
try he  had  known  when  it  was  wild  (to 
him  another  word  for  picturesque).  But 
this  is  a region  where  one  could  by  no  ef- 
fort escape  the  picturesque.  When  first 
the  eye  rests  upon  Grasmere  Water,  and 
upon  the  hills  and  dales  everywhere,  it 
really  stills  conversation ; one  lapses  into 
a hushed  feeling,  as  if  it  were  dream-land, 
and  a loud  word  might  break  the  spell. 
Tlie  Grasmere  cottages,  too,  were  so  charm- 
ing-iliat  I could  understand  the  absolute- 
ness witla  which  Hawthorne  said,  ‘‘This 
little  town  of  Grasmere  seems  to  me  as 
pretty  a place  as  ever  I met  with  in  my 
life.”  And  among  these  none  is  more 
charming  than  Dove  Cottage.  Here,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  (December  21, 
1799),  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  came  to 
dwell,  in  what  had  formerly  been  jf  pub- 
lic-house— The  Dove  and  Olive-Bough. 
There,  in  1807,  De  Quincey  visited  him. 
“I  was,”  he  wrote,  “ushered  up  a little 
flight  of  stairs,  fourteen  in  all,  to  a little 
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ilrawing-roojrrj,  or  whatev<‘r  tlic  reader 
chooNes  to  call  it.  It  \vm  not  fully  seven 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  in  other  respects 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  nnstic  hall  below,  There  was,  liow- 
ev'ci^  in  a small  recess,  a library  of  per- 
haj^s  300  volumeSj  vvliich  setmied  to  conse- 
crate the  room  as  the  poet's  study  ami 
composing-room,  and  such  it  occasionally 
was.  But  far  oftener  lie  l)oth  studied,  as 
I found;  and  composed,  on  the  high-road.'^ 
De  Quiucey  had  travelled  with  the  fain- 
tly of  Colei*idge  (who  himself  could  not 
then  go)  to  Gixusmcre,  and  his  f>icture  of 
t)ic‘  family  at  Dove  Cottage  is  delightful. 
While  the  young  man  of  twenty-two 
stands  trembling,  lh(i  hgui*e  of  the  lalL 
isli  man’"  eTuerges  to  salute  him  with  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  after  hiru  came  the 
ladies.  “ The  foremost,  a tall  young  w^o- 
mam  wdth  the  most  winning  expression 
upon  her  features  that  I had  ever  heheld. 
nifule  a slight  courtesy,  and  advanced  to 
me,  present ing  her  hand  with  so  frank  an 
air  that  all  embarrassment  must  have  tied 
in  a moment  before  the  native  goodness 
of  her  manner.  This  Was  Mi*8.  Words- 
worth, Blie  was  now  tlio  mother  i»f  two 
children,  a son  and  a daugliter*  and  she 
furnished  a reinurkable  proof  of  bow'  pos 
sible  it  is  for  u woman  Jieither  Ijandsome 
nor  even  comely.,  according  to  the  rigor 
i)f  critioisni — tvuy . general ly  pronourioed 


very  plaiu— to  exercise 
power  and  fas<Mnatiou  of  beauty  through 
the  nioro  coinpensatoi’y  charms  of  sweet- 
ness  all  butangelic,  of  simplicity  the  most 
enth*e,  womauij  self-res|)i‘ct,  and  purity 
of  heart  S|K*akiug  tlirougli  all  her  looks, 
acts,  and  movements.  Immediately  be- 
hind her  moved  a lady  much  shorter, 
much  slighter,  and  perhaps  in  all  other 
raspects  as  dilferent  from  her  in  pei'sonal 
characteristLc.s  as  could  have  been  wished 
for  i he  most  effective  contrast,  ' Her  fa<*e 
waa  of  Egy^ptian  brownV~rai‘ely  in  a vvo- 
nian  of  English  birth  had  I seen  a moi*e 
determinate  gypsy  tan.  The  eyes  were 
not  soft,  as  Mr.s.  Wtirdswmlh's,  nor  Wen* 
they  fierce  or  bold;  but  they  were  >vild 
ami  startling,  and  hurried  in  tlieir  na- 
ture.*' But  the  pi.>rtraitof  Donithy  Words- 
worth In  too  well  know  II  for  me  to  make 
room  for  its  full  length.  Tlie  world  lias 
slumnl  in  the  vision  of  her  busy,  thrifty 
haiids  making  rt*ady  the  cottage  which 
Dc  Quiucey  is  to  enter  as  tlic  Woixls- 
worUis  leave  it.  Dorothy  was  the  ‘‘Mar- 
tha'of  all  that  circle  of  dreamers,  albeit 
not  vvitlioiit  that  sym])a thy  with  the  poet 
which  led  AVordsworth  to  attribute  to  her 
so  much  of  tlie  influence  which  human 
izcvl  his  ptietry. 

Then  came  Coleridge.  The  Woi'ds- 
worths  were  now  H8d0~in)  living  at  Allan 
Bank,  a mile  away,  and  De  Quiucey  in 
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Dove  Cottage.  Coleridge  lived  for  a long 
time  at  Allan  Bank  as  a guest,  otherwise 
fed  by  Da  Qiiincey’s  library. 

The  romance  of  Mignon  is  hardly  more 
pathetically  beautiful  than  that  which 
passed  in  this  vale  at  that  time.  De  Quin- 
cey,  heart  hungry,  found  in  little  Kate 
Wordsworth  all  that  divine  beauty  and 
sweetness  which  Nature  was  aiming  at  in 
her  flowers,  streamlets,  and  rosy  dawns. 
To  walk  these  grassy  lanes,  to  watch  the 
growth  of  her  mind,  to  listen  to  her  lyric- 
al voice — this  was  his  library,  his  study, 
his  heaven.  He  had  often  known  what 
it  was  to  wander  all  night,  cold  and  near- 
ly starved,  along  the  streets  of  London, 
huddling  with  the  wretched  of  both  sexes 
under  any  rude  shelter  from  sleet  and 
rain ; he  had  touched,  albeit  morally  un- 
scathed, the  very  floor  of  the  pit  of  pover- 
ty and  every  horror;  little  by  little  he  had 
toiled  upward,  and  the  benediction  of  his 
life,  the  spirit  of  his  dawn  after  the  long 
black  night,  was  little  Kate,  nestling  in 
his  heart,  interpreting  for  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  world  in  her  unconscious  grace 
and  joyousness.  At  sunset  on  June  4, 
1812,  she  went  to  bed  in  good  health ; at 
dawn  she  was  dead.  “ Never,”  wrote  her 
unhappy  friend — “ never  from  the  founda- 
tions of  those  mighty  hills  was  there  so 
fierce  a convulsion  of  grief  as  mastered 
my  faculties  on  receiving  that  heart-shat- 
tering news.”  His  visits  were  no  longer 
to  Allan  Bank,  but  to  the  little  grave. 
Many  a night  of  frantic  grief  did  De 
Quincey  pass  on  that  grave.  Then  she 
rose  again  for  him,  and  as  he  walked  the 
fields  her  form  appeared,  but  always  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  “Almost 
always  she  carried  a basket  on  her  head ; 
and  usually  the  first  hint  upon  which  the 
figure  arose  commenced  in  wild  plants, 
such  as  tall  ferns,  or  the  purple  flowers  of 
the  fox-glove;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
colors  of  the  forms,  uniformly  the  same 
little  full-formed  figure  arose,  uniformly 
dressed  in  the  little  blue  bed-gown  and 
black  skirt  of  Westmoreland,  and  uni- 
formly with  the  air  of  advancing  motion.” 
When  this  after-glow  of  a beautiful  life 
episode  sank,  up  rose  in  its  place  the  dark 
phantasm  which  lurked  in  the  drug  with 
which  a weary  heart  and  worn  body 
sought  to  still  their  pain. 

Here,  too,  was  passed  another  life  of 
alternating  brilliancy  and  tragedy — that 
of  Hartley  Coleridge.  But  for  the  evil 
habit  that  preyed  upon  him  he  had  been  a 
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great  man.  One  of  his  friends  has  spok- 
en of  him  as  sometimes  like  the  lofty 
column  which  the  simoom  raises  in  its 
mighty  breath;  the  inspiration  of  great 
passion  ceasing,  there  remained  only  the 
desert  salid  over  which  the  serpent  crawls. 
Poor  Hartley  waged  unceasing  war  with 
his  serpent,  but  never  quite  conquered  it. 
The  cottage  where  he  lived,  Nab  Scarr, 
still  attracts  visitors.  Wordsworth  loved 
him.  When  he  heard  that  Hartley  was 
dead  (January  6,  1849),  he  was  profound- 
ly moved.  “The  day  following,”  writes 
Hartley’s  brother,  “he  walked  over  with 
me  to  Grasmere,  to  the  church-yard — a 
plain  inclosure  of  the  olden  time,  sur- 
rounding the  old  village  church,  in  which 
lay  the  remains  of  his  wife’s  sister,  his 
nephew,  and  his  beloved  daughter.  Here, 
having  desired  the  sexton  to  measure  out 
the  ground  for  his  own  and  for  Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s  grave,  he  bade  him  mea- 
sure out  the  space  of  a third  grave  for 
my  brother,  immediately  beyond.  ‘ When 
I lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter’s 
grave,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘he  was  standing 

there Keep  the  ground  for  us:  we  are 

old  people,  and  it  can  not  be  for  long.’  ” 


THE  FAME  OP  THE  CITY. 

A ORKAT  rich  city  of  power  and  pride, 

With  streets  full  of  traders,  and  ships  on  the  ti<le ; 

With  rich  men  and  workmen,  and  judges  and 
preachers, 

* The  shops  full  of  skill,  and  the  schools  full  of 
teachers. 

The  people  were  proud  of  their  opulent  town ; 

The  rich  men  spent  millions  to  bring  it  renown ; 

The  strong  men  built  and  the  tradesmen  planned. 

The  shiptnen  sailed  to  every  land  ; 

The  lawyers  argued,  the  teachers  taught. 

And  a i>oor  shy  poet  his  verses  brought, 

And  cast  them  into  the  splendid  store. 

The  tradesmen  stared  at  his  useless  craft. 

The  rich  men  sneered,  and  the  strong  men  laughed  ; 

The  preachers  said  it  was  worthless  quite, 

The  school-men  claimed  it  was  theirs  to  write. 

But  the  songs  were  spared,  though  they  added 
naught 

To  the  profit  and  praise  the  people  sought, 

That  was  wafted  at  last  from  distant  climes. 

And  the  townsmen  said,  “ To  remotest  times 
We  sliall  send  our  name  and  our  greatness  down.” 

The  boast  came  true ; but  the  fampus  town 
Had  a lesson  to  learn  when  all  was  told. 

The  nations  that  honored  cared  naught  for  its  gold. 

Its  skill  they  exceeded  a hundredfold; 

It  had  only  been  one  of  a thousand  more 
Had  the  songs  of  tlie  poet  been  lost  to  its  store. 

Then  the  rich  men  and  tradesmen  and  sehool-men 
said, 

They  had  never  derided,  hut  prai.sed  instead  ; 

And  they  boast  of  the  poet  their  town  has  bred. 
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Dame  Elizabeth  shipley  had  a 

dream. 

She  was  living  at  the  time — which  was 
in  the  year  bf  grace  1730 — at  Ridley  Town- 
ship, near  the  good  town  of  Philadelphia. 
Her  husband,  William,  who  was  of  hon- 
est, plodding  English  country  folk,  was 
not  one  that  a dream  would  lie  upon ; for 
such  natures  as  his  are  of  hartl,  dry  sub- 
stance, in  which  flowers  of  imagination 
do  not  bloom  freely,  and  from  which  the 
dews  of  night  pass  readily  in  the  open 
daylight.  But  Elizabeth's  dream  lay 
upon  her  mind  the  next  day,  and  she  told 
it  to  her  husband.  It  was  thus : She  was 
travellingon  horseback,  along  ahigh-road, 
and  after  a time  she  came  to  a wild  and 
turbulent  stream,  which  she  forded  with 
difficulty;  beyond  this  stream  she  mount- 
ed a long  and  steep  hill-side;  when  she 
arrived  at  its  summit  a great  view  of  sur- 
passing beauty  spread  out  before  her. 
The  hill  whereon  she  stood  melted  away 
in  the  distance  into  a broad  savannah, 
treeless  and  covered  with  luxuriant  grass. 
On  either  side  of  the  hill  ran  a stream — 
upon  one,  the  wild  water-course  which  she 
had  just  crossed;  upon  the  other,  a snake- 
like river  that  wound  sluggishly  along  in 
the  sunlight.  Then  for  the  first  time  she 
saw  that  a guide  accompanied  her,  and 
she  spoke  to  him. 

“Friend,  what  country  is  this  that 
thou  hast  taken  me  to 

“ Elizabeth  Shipley,”  answered  he,  “ be- 
neath thee  lieth  a new  land  and  a fruit- 
ful, and  it  is  the  design  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence that  thou  shouldst  enter  in  thereto, 
thou  and  thy  people,  and  ye  shall  be  en- 
riched even  unto  the  seventh  generation. 
Therefore,  leave  the  place  where  now 
thou  dwellest,  and  enter  into  and  take 
1 possession  of  this  land,  even  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.”  He  finished  speaking,  and 
as  she  turned  to  look,  he  vanished,  and  she 
awoke. 

William  Shipley  bade  his  wife  think 
no  more  of  her  dreams,  for  if  one  pulls 
up  blue  beans  after  they  have  spmuted, 
one's  pot  is  like  to  go  empty.  So,  meet- 
ing with  no  encouragement,  after  some 
days  the  sharpness  of  her  dream  became 
dulled  against  the  hard  things  of  every- 
day life. 

A year  passed,  and  Elizabeth  received 
a Divine  call  to  go  and  preach  at  a meet- 


A QUAKER  TOWN. 

ing  of  the  Society  of  Friends  held  in  that 
peninsula  that  lies  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  bays.  It  was  in  the 
spring-time,  when  the  meadows  were  clad 
with  bright  green,  when  the  woodlands 
were  soft  with  tender  leaves  unfolding 
timidly  in  the  generous  warmth  of  the 
sun,  when  the  birds  sang,  when  the  cocks 
crowed  lustOy,  when  the  wren  chattered 
under  the  eaves,  and  all  the  air  was  bur- 
dened with  the  sweetness  of  the  apple 
blossoms,  among  which  the  bees  swarmed 
with  drowsy  hum.  So  she  set  forth  on 
her  journey,  jogging  southward  along 
the  old  King's  Road.  • She  passed  many 
streams  of  sweet  water  untainted  with 
lime,  where  the  little  fish  darted  here  and 
there  as  her  old  gray  farm  horse  went 
splashing  across  their  pebbly  reaches. 
After  a journey  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  she  came  to  a roaring  stream  that 
cut  through  tree-covered  highlands,  and 
came  raging  and  rushing  do^m  over  great 
rocks  and  bowlders.  The  cawing  of  crows 
in  the  woods,  and  a solitary  eagle  that 
went  sailing  through  the  air,  was  all  the 
life  that  broke  the  solitude  of  the  place. 

As  she  hesitated  on  the  bank  before  enter- 
ing the  rough-looking  ford,  marked  at 
each  end  by  a sapling  pole  to  which  a red 
rag  was  fastened,  the  whole  scene  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  her.  After  she  had 
crossed  the  stream  she  began  ascending 
a hill  up  which  the  highway  led,  that 
feeling  strong  upon  her  which  one  has  at 
times  of  having  lived  through  such  a 
scene  before.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  she 
came  to  a clearing  in  the  forest  where  an 
old  Swede  had  built  him  a hut,  and  be- 
gun to  till  the  land.  Here  the  woods  un- 
folded like  a curtain,  and  beneath  her  she 
saw  the  hill  melt  away  into  level  mead- 
ows that  spread  far  to  a great  river  spark- 
ling in  the  sunlight  away  in  the  distance. 
Upon  one  hand  ran  a sluggish  river  curv- 
ing through  the  meadows;  on  the  other, 
the  brawling  stream  she  had  just  crossed. 
She  sat  in  silence  looking  at  the  scene, 
while  the  little  barefoot  Swedish  children 
gathered  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  looking 
with  blue-eyed  wonder  at  the  stranger; 
then  clasping  her  hands,  she  cried  aloud, 

“ Behold,  it  is  the  land  of  my  vision,  and 
here  will  I pitch  my  tent !” 

•Over  the  wooded  hill-sides  and  across 
the  grassy  savannahs  which  Dame  Ship* 
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ley  saw  first  in  her  dream  and  afterward  Delaware,  and  sailing*  up  the  stream  for  a 
in  the  reality,  now  spreads  a busy  and  couple  of  miles,  they  came  to  a promon- 
(X)pulous  city,  of  which  she  and  her  hus-  tory of  fast  land,  “where  was  fineanchor- 
band  were  the  chief  founders.  The  smoke  age  for  ships.’’  And  here  they  built  a 
from  factory  chimneys  streaks  the  air  fort  of  mud  and  log*s,  and  then  erected 
with  black  ribbons  of  vapor;  on  the  breeze  a few  temporary  dwellings,  calling  the 
come  the  clatter,  the  rattle,  and  the  ham-  place  Christianaham.  Tlie  river  they 
mering  of  tlie  great  ship-yards  that  now  named  the  Christiana,  or  Christeen,  in 
lie  along  the  banks  of  the  slow-running,  honor  of  their  infant  queen, 
snake-like  river  that  she  saw  in  her  dream;  The  Swedish  provinces  had  but  three 
while  beside  the  other  brawling  stream  Governors  before  they  pa.ssed  under  an- 
stand  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  flour,  and  other  rule.  The  one  succeeding  Peter 
powder  mills.  Everywhere  is  the  busy  Minuit  was  Johan  Printz,  a lieutenant- 
excitement  and  teeming  rush  of  close  colonel  in  the  Swedish  anny.  He  was  a 
population.  That  was  the  sower,  that  man  of  great  stature,  and  was  said  to 
the  seed,  and  this  the  fruit  that  grew  weigh  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  ; a 
from  it— the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  me-  fierce  man,  quick  to  take  a passion,  and 
tropolis  of  Delaware.  slow  in  forgiving.  From  his  mustache<l 

But  there  was  a settlement  older  by  a lips  great  military  oaths  rolled  like  bullets 
liundred  years  than  the  one  that  Eliza-  on  a drum-head,  much  to  the  terror  of  his 
beth  Shipley  and  her  husband  helped  to  family  and  the  household  servants.  As 
build  up.  It  was  the  mother  of  the  mod-  his  seat  of  government  he  took  the  island 
ern  town,  and  then  stood  some  little  dis-  of  Tinicum,  lying  in  the  Delaware  River 
tance  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  Quak-  some  distance  below  the  settlement  of 
er  village.  It  was  a settlement  of  queer  Wicacoe,  now  a part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
old-fashioned  Swedes,  a collection  of  steep-  delphia,  and  here  he  built  himself  “a  fine 
roofed  little  houses,  forming  the  old  vil-  house,  with  gardens  and  lawns,  which  he 
lage  of  Christianaham.  called  Printz  Hall.”  The  great,  dark, 

rambling  building  stood  there  as  late  as 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1637  the  year  1823,  a nucleus  for  superstitious 
when  the  good  ships  Key  of  Calmar  and  stories  and  thrilling  traditions  that  had 
The  Griffin  sailed  from  Gottenburg,  in  accumulated  for  nearly  two  hundred 
Sweden,  arriving  in  the  Delaware — then  years. 

called  the  South  River— in  the  spring  of  Him  succeeded  Johan  Claudii  Rising, 
the  following  year.  Tlie  promontory  on  the  last  of  the  Swedish  rulers,  who  once 
which  they  landed  they  named  Paradise  more  removed  the  seat  of  government  to 
Point.  the  town  of  Christianaham. 

The  chief  of  this  little  expetlition  bore  Early  in  the  time  of  the  Swedish  rule 
a name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  the  the  Dutchmen  from  New  Amsterdam  had 
New  Netherlands  — Peter  Minuit,  first  come  intruding  with  a claim  to  prior  set- 
Grovernor  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com-  tlement.  A message  dated  Thursday,  6th 
pany’s  Provinces  in  the  Americas,  also  of  May,  1638,  came  to  Peter  Minuit,  say- 
flrst  Governor  of  the  Swedish  colonies  in  ing,  “I,  William  Kieft,  Director-General 
this  country;  for  he  had  had  a disiigree-  of  the  Now  Netherlands,  residing  in  the 
ment  with  the  honorable  company,  and  island  of  Manhattan  in  the  Fort  Amster- 
had  offered  his  services  to  Gustavus  dam,  under  the  government  that  apper- 
Adolphus,  which  offer  had  been  gladly  tains  to  the  high  and  mighty  States-Gen- 
accepted  by  the  Swedish  monarch.  eral  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  to  the 

Paradise  Point  was  thought  to  be  an  West  India  Company  privileged  by  the 
unlucky  s^Kit  for  implanting  a new  col-  Senate  - Chamber  in  Amsterdam,  make 
ony;  for  it  was  here  that,  some  years  pre-  known  to  thee,  Peter  Minuit,  who  stylest 
viously,  De  Vries  and  his  infant  settle-  thyself  Comnnander  in  the  service  of  her 
ment  of  Dutchmen  had  been  cut  off,  and  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  that  the 
had  perished  to  a man  by  the  hands  of  whole  South  River  of  the  New  Nether- 
the  Indians.  Accordingly,  the  adventur-  lands,  both  the  upper  and  the  lower,  has 
era  directed  their  course  further  north-  been  our  ])roi)erly  for  many  yeai*s,  occu- 
ward  along  the  brood  river  that  stretched  piid  by  our  forts,  and  .sealed  by  our  blood,'’ 
out  before  them.  Thenextday  they  came  etc.  (alluding  to  the  massacre  of  De  Vries 
to  a trilmtory  river  that  Opened  into  the  in  1632).  To  this  protest  against  the  Swe- 
♦ * * 
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husband  William  came  to  settle  in  this 
new  land  to  which  she  had  been  so  mys- 
teriously directed,  they  found  there  an 
enterprising  Quaker,  Joshua  Willing,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  a rich  Swed- 
ish proprietor,  and  who  had  laid  out  a 
lK)rtion  of  his  farm,  lying  along  the  banks 
of  the  Christeen  River,  in  town  lots,  which 
vacant  cow -paths  he  had  dignified  by 
the  name  of  Willingstown.  He  lived  at 
the  time  in  a little  steep-roofed  Swedisli 
farm-house,  which  remained  standing  till 
within  five  or  six  years  of  the  present 
time.  When  this  little  house,  the  first 
building  in  Wilmington,  was  torn  down, 
an  old  Swedish  prayer-book  and  a pair 
of  heavily  bowed  ‘‘barnacles”  w^ere  found 
behind  the  wainscoting.  The  early  name 
of  the  town  was  soon  changed  to  its  pres- 
ent title,  Wilmington,  in  honor  of  the  earl 
of  that  name. 

The  shrewd  eye  of  William  Shipley  saw 
directly  the  capabilities  of  the  spot  to 
which  his  wife's  vision  had  directed  her 
for  the  establishment  of  a town.  On  one 
side  was  a broad  smoothly  flowing  river, 
suitable  for  commerce ; on  the  other,  a 
stream  having  a fall  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  four  miles— an  almost  lim- 
itless mill-power.  So  he  settled  in  the 
locality  himself,  building  “a  fine  large 
house  of  real  English  bricks,”  which  is 
yet  standing,  and  also  persuaded  several 
otlier  Quaker  families  of  good  position  to 
join  him.  From  the  time  of  its  settle- 
ment Wilmington  was  essentially  a Quak- 
er community.  It  was  founded  by  Eng- 
lish Quakers;  it  was  peopled  by  English 
Quakers;  and  as  Quakei*s  marry  and  in- 
termarry almost  exclusively  among  them- 
selves— for  to  marry  otherwise  means,  or 
did  mean,  expulsion  from  the  society — 
traditions,  manners,  customs,  and  pecul- 
iarities of  old  English  life  have  been  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  generation, 
as  carefully  preserved  as  an  old  quilted 
{petticoat  in  lavender.  Broader  contact 
with  the  world  and  the  world’s  people 
lias  rubbed  away  much  of  the  bloom  of 
quaintness  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions; but  the  clironicles  of  the  old  town, 
redolent  of  local  flavor,  still  preserve  in  a 
series  of  sketches  the  queer  life  of  the  old 
settlement.  Even  yet  many  old-fashion- 
ed customs  are  extant  in  the  modern  city, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  “curb -stone 
markets.” 

The  country  people  from  the  neighbor- 
hood bring  their  produce  to  town  in  carts. 


dearborns,  and  market-wagons,  which 
stand  with  their  tail-boards  to  the  pave- 
ment, while  a row  of  benclies  placed  along 
the  curb  displays  their  wares:  butter  as 
yellow  as  gold  and  as  sweet  as  a nut, 
milk,  eggs,  s^iusage,  scrapple,  vegetables, 
and  poultry,  all  fresh  fnmi  the  farm.  Up 
and  down,  in  front  of  this  array  of  bench- 
es, the  town-folk  crowd  and  jostle,  in- 
specting the  marketing,  and  driving 
shrewd  bargains  with  the  country  peo- 
ple. Rain  or  shine,  on  every  Saturday 
and  Wednesday,  the  line  of  farm  wagons 
stands  along  the  pavement.  In  the  hot- 
test day  of  summer,  when  the  sun  beats 
down  on  straw  hats  and  shirt  sleeves,  in 
the  coldest  day  of  winter,  when  the  snow 
drifts  in  blinding  sheets  up  the  street, 
these  good  folk  come  to  town  to  turn  an 
honest  penny.  In  summer-time  the  wag- 
ons stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  morning 
sun,  for  market  is  over  by  noon ; in  win- 
ter they  shift  to  the  west  side,  so  as  to 
gain  the  warmth  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
market-days  the  itinerant  vender  of  pat- 
ent medicines  and  the  auctioneer  of  cheap 
goods  do  a thriving  business  at  the  princi- 
pal street  corners. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer 
the  markets  are  gay  with  flowers,  some- 
times ranged  tier  on  tier  in  a gaudy  tab- 
leau of  color  and  fragrance  newly  trans- 
ported from  the  greenhouse,  sometimes 
tied  in  homely  nosegays  of  homely  flow- 
ers— daffodils,  lilacs,  and  pinks,  pied  and 
plain.  Around  these  stands  gather  a 
group  of  feminine  folk,  and  in  many  a 
market-basket  butter  and  eggs  contest  the 
place  with  a bouquet,  or  jostle  against  a 
flower-pot  in  which  blooms  some  sweet 
blossom,  or  are  decked  with  a bunch  of 
the  water-lilies  which  barefoot  boys  offer 
at  every  comer.  Then  in  the  season 
come  the  fruits  in  their  natural  order, 
free  from  forcing-houses,  from  the  early 
strawberry  of  spring  to  the  apples  of  late 
autumn,  each  with  a freshness  and  ripe- 
ness only  too  rarely  found  in  our  larger 
cities. 

It  has  been  only  a few  years  since  the 
old  town  bellman  was  a dignitary  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  he  walked  along 
the  stony  streets  ringing  his  bell,  its  mea- 
sured rhythmical  clang-te-clang,  clang-te- 
clang,  keeping  time  with  the  tap  of  his 
club-foot  on  the  cobble-stones.  At  the 
street  comers  he  would  stop,  while  pass- 
crs-by  would  halt,  the  windows  of  neigh- 
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boring  houses  be  thrown  up,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life  arrested  for  a moment  to  listen 
to  him,  while  he  would  speak  in  loud  mea- 
sured voice  his  announcement.  For  in- 
stance: “ Will  be  held — at  the  Town  Hall 
— this  evening — at  eiglit  o'clock — a meet- 
ing—/or  the  advancement — of  the  tem- 
perance movement — all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen — of  the  town — are  respectful- 
ly invited  to  attend.”  (Clang-te-claiig, 
clang-te-clang,  clang- te-clang.) 

Another  well-known  voice  was  that  of 
an  old  negro  peddler  of  lime,  who  used  to 
drive  around  in  an  open  wagon  dragged 
by  a horse  as  old  and  decrepit-looking  as 
its  master;  and  as  lie  passed  along  the 
hilly  streets,  under  the  shade  of  the  ma- 
ples, he  used  to  sing  in  his  high-pitched, 
quavering  voice, 


Oh,  Tm  60  glad  fo’  t*  see 


L^z ^ — 0 — 0 — m — u — iz: — 0 — 


yew  a-gin.  Oh,  John,  oh,  John, 


wha  hev  yew  ben  ? Oh,  I’m  so  glad 


io*  t'  Bee  yew  a-gin.  Any  lime — ^lime ! 


There  is  but  little  about  the  Wilmington 
of  the  present  day  that  is  different  from 
other  towns  where  the  Quaker  element 
predominates,  but  one  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  the  oddest,  the  quaintest,  the  cozi- 
est, the  homeliest  old  town  one  could  find 
in  the  country-side. 

Nothing  of  the  Swedish  life  remains 
now  but  an  old  church  built  long  before 
good  Dame  Shipley  ever  dreamed  of  the 
“hill  between  two  valleys,”  while  Phila- 
delphia town  was  in  its  tenderest  infan- 
cy, and  ^vhile  Governor  Rising's  fort  at 
Christianahara  was  a favorite  playground 
for  the  children  of  that  town,  between 
which  and  the  crumbling  fort  the  church 
was  built.  The  building  was  formally 
consecrated  on  Trinity -Sunday,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1699,  hence  its  name  Trin- 


ity Church.  The  building  was  begun  in 
1698,  and  the  papers  of  contract,  still  ex- 
tant, are  curious,  not  only  in  phraseology, 
but  as  showing  in  the  receipt  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  at  the  time. 

“These  indentures  were  drawn  up  and 
concluded  by  and  betwixt  Hance  Pietter- 
sou,  Jan  Stalcop,  and  Charles  Springher, 
of  y®  County  of  Newcastle  & Cristeen 
Creek,  of  y®  one  parte,  and  Joseph  Yard, 
Mazon  and  Brick  layer  of  Philadelphia 
Toune,  of  y®  other  party,  witnesseth  as 
followeth.  It  is  agreed,  and  I,  Joseph 
Yard,  do  obledge  and  engage  myself  and 
my  heirs  (that  is,  with  y®  help  of  God,) 
to  laye  all  y®  stones  and  brick  work  of  a 
church,  wdi.  is  to  bee  built  in  and  upon 
y®  churchyard  at  Cristeen,”  etc. 

A year  later  follows  the  receipt,  a por- 
tion of  w'hich  is  as  follows:  “I,  Joseph 
Yard,  Mazon  and  Brick  layer,  receiued  of 
y®  Reuerend  Minister  Ericus  Biork  eighty 
and  six  x)ounds  in  silluer  money,  and  for 
my  mortar  Laborer  y®  Neger  five  pounds 
four  shill,  and  6 pense.”  The  church 
which  it  cost  ninety-one  pounds  to  build, 
and  which  it  took  one  year  to  complete, 
has  lasted  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in 
as  perfect  condition  as  when  first  erected. 
Some  of  the  Swedes  who  were  too  poor 
to  contribute  ready  money  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  church,  and  tradition 
speaks  of  the  women  carrying  mortar  in 
their  aprons  to  assist  the  men.  Some  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  building  in  1762, 
but  it  stands  now  essentially  the  original 
church.  Over  one  of  the  porticoes  the 
word  “Immanuel”  was  built  in  the  wall 
with  iron  letters,  and  in  the  west  end. 
over  the  large  door,  letters  of  the  same 
character  form  the  inscription : 

1698 

SI.  DE.  PRO.  NOBIS.  QUIS.  CONTRA.  NOS. 

SUB.  IMP.  REG.  D.  G.  REX. 

WILL.  in. 

PROPR.  WILL.  PENN.  VICEGUB.  WILL. 

MAGNIF.  REG.  SUEC.  NUNC.  GLOR.  MEMOR. 

CAROL.  XL 
NUNC.  ABLEG. 

E.  T.  B. 

W.  S. 

P L* 

The  old  church  stands  on  a little  rise  of 
gi'ound  looking  down  upon  the  railroad 


* “If  Got!  be  with  tis  who  can  be  against  us?” 
Under  the  reign  of  Williara  III.  by  the  grace  of 
God  King.  William  Penn  Proprietary,  William 
( Monkhain ) Vice-Governor.  In  memory  of  the  groAt 
King  Charles  XL  of  glorious  memory.  Dolegoteti 
minister  E.  T.  Biorek.  Whilley  Silsby  Hayherst  Sub- 
scriber. 
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that  runs  around  tho  foot  of  the  ;^rare- 
yard.  It  seems,  as  it  were,  to  dmw  itself 
togetlier  fnmi  eoTitu't  with  tlie  surround- 
ing house's,  that  crowd  up  to  tlie  very  edge 
of  the  church-yard.  xVround  it  lie  many 
ancient  graves,  some  even  dating  iHu^k  bi?- 
fore  the  building  of  tlie  chuirli.  It  is 
here,  undoubtedly,  that  old  Peter  Minuit 
lies  burled,  for  the  chiundi  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  grave  yard  of  Chris- 
tianaham,  and  it  was  there  tliat  the  old 
G<>vernor  died. 

lu  the  old  times  the  church  stomi  out- 
side the  bonlers  of  the  town  of  \Viln)ing- 
ton,  in  ati  open  meadow  that  H)«)ped  gently 
down  to  the  hanks  of  the  Christiana  Riv- 
er.  It  was  then  a favorite  place  of  resort 
for  the  towns  people. 

A chronicler  has  carefully  embalmed 
an  accf>unt  of  those  bucolic  days,  when 
the  swallow’s  built  under  the  rafters,  and 


swept  in  breezy  flight  from  end  to  end  of 
the  church  over  the  head.s  of  the  congre* 
gation,  wlnle  the  Rev.  Dr.  Girelius  mono* 
toned  lus  lengthy-  scrnion,  under  sevtMi 
lieads,  ‘ ' We  we?*e  sure.'*  says  the  narra 
tor,  “ to  meet  a large  nuinl)er  of  the  neigh* 
lK>rs'  cows  hastening  iowanl  tlie  church 
at  the  ringing  of  the  Udl.  Thi.s  practice 
had  bc^en  ke])l  up  from  time  immemoriaL 
The  attraction  was  giMid  pasture  on  open* 
ing  the  gate.  Once  our  cow  left  her  com- 
panions mid  followcil  grandfather  to  his 
])ew  door.’’  Speukiiig  of  the  cliurch  in 
the  old  days,  the  namitive  coutinues: 

A lirief  statenient  of  lliemode  of  convey- 
ance may  not  prov^e  uninUwsting.  Many 
crossed  I lie  iHdaware  River  from  Jem^y  in 
boats  ; others  from  the  Christiana  and  the 
Nt^ck  huuled  on  the  Rocks  [where  the 
Swedes  first  landed]  : canoes  and  bateaux 
were  used,  though  very  unsafe.  In  won- 


AT  feVtfyCVC 


sl{?:<3s  on  runnier?,  ar?4 
^re  coiMTiton < os  tbe  toaws 
ilef>p  sriVil  lambing. ‘ j^ 

witijL  oije  ii^^Uiud^  l>luii^ 

^b  rcmi4:h  tU»^  ho  fire  {u 

|f)e  eliurrU,  OV^Vi  Vf'Ju  >yi’rp 

uif^  to  iv  lohg  fini 

one  vfe♦^l^.  Those  rolii^ioUsiy 

^feposnl  ?-l»o 

loife  of  liiiarloir  jji^nichcHl;  ah<l 

tlieA^  i^eVeT'  allowed  tlio  woaf her  to  te  jV 
liiiul^^mtiho.  Tu  ^utninor  ah  otuTasliioiiotC 
t'inMr,  with  oiK^  tK»f^vO^  xxas  hi  us<?,  find 
f^icf.  Upon  a iitno  Ibore  >va-s  biit^  one  ijf 
tfn«=<0;  '-'Ji  nnigli  xvouJfi 

np  pn  .Shuday  for  the  use  of  the 

tiiihil j.;  tmt  rhJor^ ini  tiWsfofi^k 
nuinennis,  and  luai ly  wnlkeit;'' 

.Ohl  J nol  Zativ/  a r^^spoyiablc  Fnont 

livtsl  uoih"  thp  Q KIviT.  Hi  H ^p^;<t5 

now  qcrn pk'^i  hy  a hhhimd  depot.  He 
tlikt  would  always  ro- 

inaih  jTJst  ai  wfifiii  he  fiytkl.  Aiol  he 
it  Joel . aiid  cal  led  the  photr;  - A luon 

- for  ho.  did  jioi  like  flm  iiU’U  of 
Ciirnor  ii  wto  lauiwn 

for  rrianj^' Cl  y^  Axueti 

f SO;oor  ■ W#i4:  a n town 

c’owj)h*fi),  to  the  riv* 

erA  liH/Atv  tyfeeriC^^^  shipping  waa  the 

hiisjcst.  and  \\i\i;ri^  u rocv  ot  uol>le^  WfllinM- 

tNfps  witfv  &tx<|doK  dri vert  into 

trunki^  tif  It  vv;Af^  coYorPd 

ivill)  a c^irpot  of  rich  iatui  Hliadod  hy 

n^oopiiig  w illow^  and  tahnbardy 
t.ft^;/  a ^oft 


wluU'  tlie  d vikk, tjetUnd  dpkcOv  ilie  tow^  tifs- 
ppdplp  tA/ould  si t i>n  i enlc^yin ^ 

iiiA  h^x) my  kirkfid  a ^ ddppihj^; 

tlliilc  t he  : yidin^  foJk^V  kMiidld  ih 

mirny  piprlied  toK‘c^  fhey  playt^  at 

‘ * prisofij^rV  i>iu^?v ' or* hid  diifidi  by  the 
wa>  The  f^jihual  fatvs,  tlit^ 

of  tl\o  yeary  in  piipor^iw  hot 

ev(ni  to  the; 

Itore.  They  htV  lhfi2> 
tom  ^ ^^d»■eady  Tkdtd 

At  ;'al^yft'-a 

lanro  as^jeirnlda^l:^/  fi  of 

hiokorfr  cfiv  and  ^ 

itistrmfhnils  \vb*o  ti;<k 
Hfo^  ba^pipi^,  ixnd  t>a|ije:i  ; vpifc^  dun- 

eing;  kwit;  ikofi  '» 

jfeep  lit  the  hciis  ahd 

Fiair^dky^w^ 


ring  hynfsey 
dHy>5.  Anti  ch OQivTigld  u igjits  >«on. 

AlKJot  theVyoM  X7® 
wore  s^oppliori  :wii|r spFiog  g<«>d5» 

0.1  these  fairs,  held  in  .dhe  fo Wfiv  hud  M- 
mndeil  by  young  and  olC 
buy,  Olliers  fi»r  fun  and  hoy 

day  young  M)i\n  eunxe  by  yx 

lass  aloui^*S!de.' , Tlieh' shin 
i lire ly  phi! ted  iViul  eritnped  us  higli  x*^  the 
elbow,  abx've  xv.hkdf  thex'  w^er'e:  tiHl  wilh 
colored  ta^jo  or  (ildHhi/  eulled^^ 
rjuri  lif^  ' e Ttii-mr  tipd  l)ehiii  rl 

thk  ^ddip^ ;;  ® tliCsir  /Stdyd  ;Sh<)es 


\ * /'*  ■ 


Go  ^le 


ife  £1^  ^niiw  b>*  tl)iv:^m^ 

W^ik|:^rr/,i.<tit»iiiit  iyill^^jd  ii  I 

’V  k^i l^m)«3  Itr  sf>c> vr  jlie  ^ Jte  i* ^ tr^ iK\li  fiT  it 

Mini  tliat  1 only  ln>lll:  U 

fV^V<  ' wt>rc  rnvt/^  lit  fhe  titir  (iinul  wliiln  1^  onf^ 

{iit\n ; 41  nia^ti'.  'f aii  (iay  in'  U^  ^ ^ 

lunhri^ii  year 

vh  t]\^  ifiH>m  tiVii^  tti>{i<;;i^  Ilia 

. yrm  'At)^;,:l4^i^;: -tl  fe ; . 

jOiH  iJf  I lie  at  1 wliviL  $11^1*)!^^ 
pf  en;<t*ntn^ JS;  :vyini'  ^ay^d;^£^  tu  ttiak't? 

: ii^t  ix^fxiil 

^ ^rvi^Vf  4^^ 


^niiwnily  a e<>inini*^^^^  fhmi , i '^>m‘- 

^mtttiim  i^i  <)  bi'i 
awnyiiwid  it  ijj 


'^•’V : ';■  \ '^ni 


r-igitizc::  i-v  (^O 


' M ■ > C 
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ire  of  the  first  importance.  But  in  those 
days  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  were 
boat-owners,  and  their  docks  and  their 
warehouses  stood  along  the  Christiana 
within  easy  distance  of  their  houses. 
Along  the  Brandywine  River,  the  brawl- 
ing stream  which  Dame  Shipley  crossed, 
beside  which  flour  mills,  once  the  greatest 
in  the  country,  were  subsequently  loca- 
ted, the  price  of  grain  was  all  the  topic  of 
interest.  Along  the  Christiana  it  was  the 
Irish  and  the  West  India  trade.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  ships  was  looked  forward  to 
with  the  most  intense  interest,  as  bring- 
ing the  town  not  only  the  latest  foreign 
news,  but  many  luxuries  then  only  to  be 
procured  in  the  Old  World.  Sometimes 
an  immigrant  ship  would  move  slowly  up 
the  Christiana,  laboriously  towed  by  two 
row-boats  ahead,  to  which  lines  were  at- 
tached. “It  was  amusing,”  says  the 
chronicle,  “to  see  the  people  land  in  the 
sun,  some  without  bonnets,  and  often 
wrapped  in  red  and  blue  cloaks.  In  those 
days  there  was  an  odd  custom  in  practice 
called  chairing  the  captain^  if  his  treat- 
ment on  the  voyage  had  gained  their 
good  feeling,  and  if  he  would  submit  to 
the  lofty  honor.  Two  long  poles  were 
fastened  under  an  arm-chair,  where  he 
was  seated ; four  stout  men  took  each  an 
end  of  the  pole  on  his  shoulder,  bearing 
the  chair,  and  paraded  the  streets,  men, 
women,  and  children  following  in  a long 
procession,  cheering  and  shouting,  ‘ Hur- 
rah ! hurrah  for  Captain !'  ” 

Some  of  the  stories  handed  down  bor- 
der so  closely  upon  the  legendary  that 
one  hesitates  to  place  the  entire  reliance 
upon  them  which  a historical  narrative 
deserves.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  story 
of  the  boat  Friday^  built  by  Isaac  Har- 
vey, which  runs  thus:  Isaac  laid  the  keel 
of  the  brig  on  a Friday;  that  night  his 
wife  had  an  ill  dream,  and  strongly  urged 
him  to  tear  it  up,  and  begin  the  ship  anew 
on  Saturday  (seventh  day,  in  the  Quaker 
vernacular).  But  Isaac  was  a hard-head- 
ed, matter-of-fact  man,  and  jdaced  no  faith 
in  a woman’s  dreams.  It  is  these  little 
things  in  life  that  breed  strife  in  a fam- 
ily, and  strife  was  bred  in  this;  but  alter- 
cation only  made  Isaac  more  fixed  in  his 
own  way,  so  that,  out  of  pure  i>ervei’sity, 
he  not  only  fitted  the  brig  out  on  Friday, 
but  he  named  her  the  Friday,  and  sent 
her  out  under  command  of  a good  cap- 
tain on  Friday.  On  that  Friday  week, 
in  the  midst  of  a gale  that  piped  and  roar- 


ed and  thundered  as  if  the  Dutchman  and 
his  demon  crew  were  loose,  a homeward- 
bound  vessel,  running  before  the  gale, 
saw  the  hulk  of  a brig  pitching  heavily 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while  her  crew 
ran  about  the  deck,  cutting  loose  the 
wreck  of  the  masts  that  dragged  and 
bumped  alongside.  As  the  homeward- 
bound  vessel  tlarted  past  down  the  slip- 
pery side  of  a great  wave,  a wail  went 
up  from  the  doomed  brig,  and  under  her 
counter  they  saw,  painted  in  white  letters, 
FRIDAY 
of 

WILMINGTON. 

The  oncoming  wave  rose  like  a wall  be- 
tween the  vessels,  and  when  they  lifted 
on  the  crest  of  the  next,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a few  floating  timbers.  When 
Mrs.  Harvey  heard  the  news  she  folded 
her  hands  and  remarked : “ I told  thee  so, 
Isaac.  This  is  all  thy  sixth-day  doings. 
Now  tliee  sees  the  consequence.  Thee 
never  had  the  vessel  insured."'' 

During  the  Revolution  in  France  num- 
bers of  the  imigris  settled  in  and  around 
Wilmington,  fonning  a society  entirely 
of  themselves,  visiting  among  each  other, 
dining  with  each  other,  and  associating 
but  little  with  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  had  established  them- 
selves. Whether  there  was  something 
that  suited  them  in  the  hilly  sti*eets  of  the 
queer  old-Jfj^hioned  town,  or  whether  it 
was  that  the  strict  conservatism  of  the 
Quaker  folks  was  congenial  to  them,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  were  few  if  any  such 
communities  of  these  people  outside  of 
England.  They  kept  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  language  intact  while  they  re- 
mained in  this  country.  Along  the  mill- 
race  Imnks  of  the  Brandywine  on  the 
Wilmington  side  they  built  their  bath- 
houses, and  on  every  Monday  morning 
their  French  servants  washed  the  linen  on 
benches  in  the  clear  water  there.  Among 
tliese  F'rench  refugees  were  nam€^  fa- 
mous and  noble.  The  Duponte  de  Ne- 
mours, whose  parent,  the  famous  Pierre 
Samuel,  now  lies  buried  at  the  family  es- 
tates near  Wilmington;  General  Anne 
Louis  de  Toussaixl,  who  served  along 
with  Lafayette  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ; la  Marquise  de  Sourci  and  her  son ; 
Doctor  Didie,  a noted  French  physician 
of  the  time;  M.  Garesche;  M.  Bauduy — 
were  among  the  members  of  the  French 
society  of  this  period.  Stories  concem- 
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ing  the  lives  and  habits  of  these  i)eople 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  town  to  the  present  day.  General 
De  Toussard  found  his  house  damp  after 
he  had  settled  in  it^  and  so  had  canvas 
stretched  on  frames  and  set  into  the  walls. 
Many  of  his  guests,  notably  M.  Bauduy, 
had  been  friends  and  patrons  of  the  art- 
ists that  flourished  in  the  times  of  Louis 
XVI. ; and  so,  after  dinner,  when  the 
wine  warmed  them  generously,  perhaps, 
they  would  amuse  themselves  by  painting 
figures,  still-life,  or  landscapes  on  the  con- 
veniently canvassed  walls;  and  so  those 
walls  became  a gallery  of  extempore  art. 

M.  Michel  Martel  was  another  French 
refugee,  formerly  of  wealth  and  position 
in  his  own  country.  He  was  a linguist 
of  considerable  note,  being  proficient  in 
fifteen  different  languages.  Through  this 
proficiency  he  gained  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable living  both  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  At  length  he  heard  news  of  some 
of  his  friends  in  Wilmington,  and  of  the 
pleasant  little  settlement  there ; so  he  de- 
termined to  resign  the  more  lucrative 
business  in  the  larger  cities,  and  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends  with  the  modest 
income  that  he  could  realize  by  teaching 
in  Wilmington ; but  not  long  after  his  ar- 
rival in  that  town  he  had  a stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis, from  which  he  recovered  but 
slowly,  and  then  only  with  impaired  fac- 
ulties and  an  entire  loss  of  knowledge  of 
any  language  but  French.  His  compa- 
triots wei*e  too  poor  to  render  him  any 
material  assistance;  and  although  many 
friends  came  forward  to  help  him,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  him  for 
his  life.  Charity  is  only  too  apt  to  wane 
with  loss  ot  interest,  so  that  in  time  poor 
old  M.  Martel  found  himself  in  the  county 
almshouse — ^a  great  white  building  stand- 
ing near  the  spot  where  Dame  Shipley 
first  saw  “the  hill  between  the  valleys.” 
M.  Martel  had  once  been  a teacher  of  lan- 
guages to  Theodosia  Burr,  and  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  her  father.  To  the  lady 
he  had  dedicated  several  of  the  works, 
chiefly  translations,  which  he  had  written 
after  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Marquise  de  Sourci’s  life  in  this 
country  was  even  more  soiTowful  than 
that  of  M.  Martel.  She  was  reared  in 
France  with  every  luxury ; she  left  there 
with  scarcely  money  enough  to  transport 
her  and  her  boy  across  the  ocean,  and  she 
arrived  in  Wilmington  in  a totally  desti- 
tute condition,  l^ing  infirm  and  de- 


formed from  childhood,  she  had  not  the 
strength,  even  if  she  had  had  the  experi- 
ence, to  struggle  for  her  living  in  a strange 
land  and  among  strange  people.  Her  coun- 
trymen came  forward  to  her  assistance, 
until  her  son  took  her  support  into  his 
own  hands.  The  boy  had  a considerable 
talent  for  contriving  ingenious  toys  and 
knickknacks.  A dwarf  gourd  grew  in  the 
garden  of  the  little  stone  house  in  which 
they  lived ; he  shaped  the  fruit  into  little 
globe  boxes,  carved  figures  upon  them, 
varnished  them,  and  peddled  them  about 
the  streets.  Finding  these  sold  rapidly, 
he  contrived  toy  boats  and  other  play- 
things, which  he  sold  to  the  school-chil- 
dren. Among  other  things,  he  invented 
a grasshopper  of  wood  and  whalebone, 
which  he  caused  to  hop  across  the  ice  on 
the  Christiana  Creek,  when  it  was  fiozen 
over,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  a crowd 
of  men  and  boys  wdio  stood  spectators  on 
the  banks.  The  following  year,  with  his 
own  hands,  he  built  himself  a boat,  by 
means  of  which  he  transported  sand  and 
gravel,  for  building  purposes,  across  from 
New  Jersey.  During  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions a storm  arose,  and  the  following 
day  young  De  Sourci's  boat  was  found 
floating  bottom  upward  down  the  river. 

His  body  was  never  recovered.  His  mo- 
ther did  not  survive  his  loss  very  long, 
and  now  lies  buried  in  the  old  Swedes 
Church  yard. 

Few  of  those  French  families  remained 
in  this  country  permanently.  The  Du- 
ponts still  live  along  the  Brandywine, 
where  are  the  great  gunpowder-works  be- 
longing to  them.  M.  Garesche,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  M.  Bauduy,  also  es- 
tablished powder-works  near  the  Chris- 
tiana, but  no  direct  descendant  of  the 
family  remains  of  late  years.  Such  of 
the  others  as  were  able  seem  to  have  re- 
turned to  their  native  land  upon  the  re- 
establishment of  the  old  dynasty.  For 
some  years  the  Dupont  family  have  been 
nearly  the  only  remains  of  the  French 
emigre  in  Wilmington. 

Besides  the  French  refugees  there  were 
other  ix>litical  aliens  who  found  their  way 
to  this  peaceful  old  town,  the  tranquillity 
and  quietude  of  vrhich  shielded  them  from 
the  storms  of  life  without.  In  the  year 
1797  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  a noted 
Irish  patriot,  who  had  l^een  imprisoned  in 
his  own  country  on  account  of  his  efforts 
as  an  agitator,  established  himself  as  a 
calico  printer  and  dyer  on  the  banks  of 
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WILLIAM  COUBETTS  SCHOOL. 


u|H>n  Ills  opponoiits  Tv’ithout  stint.  His 
litorary  existence  was,  he  tells  us,  touched 
to  life  W Swift's  Tale  of  a Tub,  for  which 
lie  spent  liis  hist  three|>ezice  in  the  face  of 
starvation,  and  which  lie  read  under  a 
hay-stack,  so  abstu  bed  that  hunger  and 
thirst  alike  were  forgotten.  He  came  to 
America  in  1792,  and  settled 'at  fii’st  in 
Wihnington,  whence  he  afterward  I’e- 
moved  h:>  Philadelplua,  wdiere  he-  started 
Peter  Porenpine  h Gazette,  slHX»ting,  as 
he  says,  his  quills  at  every  gaine.  He  at- 
hicked  the  Democracy,  llu?u  fii^st  come 
into  power  at  the  waning  of  Washington's 
po]mlarity  and  tlie  succession  of  Jert’ersoii 
to  the  Presidential  cluiir.  Against  tins 
party  he  w nite  his  most  clever  if  some- 
what scurrilous  fable  of  ‘'DemocTticy 
among  tlie  Pols.*^  But  attacks  against  a 
party  did  not  seem  to  satiate  his  btdlicose 
nature,  so  he  )>icked  out  Dr.  Kush,  who 
had  risen  to  great  repute  by  his  sy.slem  of 
purging  ami  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  the 
yellow  fever,  and  descended  upon  him 
witlv  the  sw^oop  of  a hawk.  The  doctor 
sued  him  for  shiudcr^  and  the  satirical 


the  Bramlywine.  in  an  old  barley  mill  that 
stmxl  at  the  ford  w hei’C  Elizabeth  Shipley 
crossed  the  stream  on  Izei*  first  memorable 
visit. 

William  Cobtett,  also,  the  well-known 
‘‘Peter  Porcupine/’  tmight  school  for 
a while  iii  an  old  house  statuling  in  a pari 
of  the  town  called  Quaker  Hill  iso  named 
not  only  on  account  of  the  numerous 
Quaker  families  wdio  lived  there,  but  also 
on  account  of  tbe  old  Friends’  meeting- 
house and  scliool-hon.se  that  stand  on  the 
windy  summit  of  the  hill)/  Cobbeit's 
straight,  solilierly  ligivrf>  and  military 
tmul,  and  his  ahxmgly  marked  fac'e.  were 
well  known  in  tlictown,  and  long  remern- 
bei*ed  by  his  scholars.  A man  of  such 
distinguishiug  characteristics,  of  note 
euougii  to  be  iuoluded  in  Bulweris  Tlistor- 
teal  Chiiractevii,  where  lu*  tigures  ns  the 
Man  of  Contention,  merits  more  iiiun  a 
passing  mention.  His  life  was  one  battle, 
in  W' hieh  his  liand  was  against  every  man^ 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  A 
most  volumirious  political  WTiter^  he  heap- 
ed invective,  sarcasm.,  satii^e,  and  reproach 
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Several  fimaH  naval  en^afreuKriUs  oc- 
<‘urr(Hl  in  the  t)elawar<.‘  River  an<L  Bay 
(inniij;  tlVo  time  that  the  British  tx*eupjed 
Pirtliulelplna,  and  just  pi*evioiKS  to  the  oo- 
oupation  of  that  town.  In  one  Of  these 
fi»^hLs,  off  the  oxatst  at  CVxpe  May,  the 
Anierkan  sloop  of  war  liiimlolph  wits  vie- 
torious,  A arthi,  w]i(»  gained 

a precarious  living  hy  painting  tavern 
sipis,  was  at  that  time  in  Wilmin^tonv 
aud  paintetl  for  John  Marshall,  wlm  ke|it 
an  inn,  the  Sig’u  of  the  Ship — an  ideal  pie- 


jotinuUist  was  fined  $ahU0,  Soon  after 
tliis  he  sailed  fur  England,  wliere  lie  slarP 
ed  The  Porcupine  in  advcxacy  of  Pitt's 
administmiion.  In  1K17  he  was  aguiii 
exiltHi  to  Ainenea,  under  tlie  *'Six  Acts," 
hut  returned  in  1^10,  when  tljose  acts  were 
repealetL  lu  this  second  return  froni 
America  to  England  he  took  wit  h liiin  ilie 
iKuies  of  Tom  Paine;  '^for  AVhieh  rid- 
dance, "siiys  one  of  his  critics,  **  America 
owes  Cohbett's  memory  no  little  respect." 
The  Lmnlon  7Vmc.s.  in  ihs  critical  notice 
of  a new  edition  of  Cobbett's  col- 
leete^l  'writiugs.  ; ‘"f  be  general;  • / 

of  bin  -ty  le  pt^w- 
sphmity  nnetjualled  mu\  mmximv- 
phnl  a homely,  urnsrivliir  vigor,  a 
purity  ;d wavs  simplcv  and  ii  raci 


tafc  i^Ei>Tia:c*ri</?i  of  the  sxotN, 
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hi  \0\jbSi  ihh  JiitJf*' Amet*- 1 nmr  the  coe- 

Icihr  wiiu^  nniihrilatiof^  Britibb  f lr‘iidm<4*  Jv/id  the 

impomhg  hiaiir  i f^iTO^hn  ^ gro^i 

ifer.  Bk*  ^ ^Y^itKdty  pmv'i^jiohs.  TWjh  ladi»^j^l^ 

Eiiglish  lay  OM  hiflrketiug  r^n^ndis,  piei 

sailori>  pii^s.suiir^^^ fr h niut  hn^  n^liiejl  \<r^  li  Heel  ^V it h ^vlditjrs  Ihviijj^VJ^g' 

i|oyf;il  hy.  lhe  ?si^^  mutld  ^otu  %\<>Ht  tlioir  Sht^  keil  qnn.s,  pf id  <*x)vr^'ssiu^ 

hhrsli  rihua^k  t parsed.  0}m  dny  tlK^iv  jndi{jiiaUi»ii  at  tlu^ 

pcfryadirigr  .tln^ir  |>f'aeefi!fl  sd'eoti^  h? 

m^dhipr,  Idatijod  l]j^  (^ohftt^divdf  tte  Uvy^h^ 
Ihr  pi/C*i[pitihi,ir  il,  Ai\  \v1kv 

>ffaPdifiK  Wir  t^tPpped  forPaid, 
j>h*^  d^imi^  ujKh'  the  ^P>ul<iei% 

$aid:  I>o  ypu  know?  jniadam^  Biut  ^ pm 
aw  iiCl  |#rist)ni*rs  i’  I advi-sp  j(>u  U> 
qihVMy  liorun,  fit*  Toiv  ripiy  ^lyViid 
locktiul  up  youi'selvT^s/'  Aud  ^VvUlv 
Tlie  trmit  evt‘ul>>  of  Hie  Avurld  tire  like 
np>Uulujji>^.  llieir  rua^nihidM  ©lilA AP  1’P 


frarryip;^  a hijj^  up  Xlm 
kHdfitUMt  hf  a 

hhsthvfrf  hP  Xhe  dailj’  HPd  wIjp 

Wvdidi^rt  Ih^dr  ddiuWs/  Tih^  ihM^prd;  at 
th<?  h^d  ht  hudg-el-^ 

h Hjiv  hufc  au  a%»'  and  ^ 

Mie  urul  dre vv  doi^h  al*r rc hd 

the  lidf ^fhi  p/iiMtind iMdKtpt^aitd 
duvvu  tluf  ]ifi)Hlf;,  lidd;  hPi  ilM for- 

ifier’c^hey;;’”’//  , -'^.y  • . * 

Jn h ii  Ma  a 1 1 aVu  tylipd  thepi  f r<*TO  the 

porch  of  Uuj  : tarcu’ii,  urd  inter- 

fere * '^Tiy  a smt  pity, - said  htv  point- 
ing toUie  ^vw\k  of,  tlid  a5  he  ispoUe— 
>*  'ti^  At  did  hot  lui  ve 

jd  uck  eiitjilgli  to  heat  tl  lo  j i t t ie  Miiu  dotph , 
for  tlieh  i wnihl  pot  liatj'e  had . h haiid- 
sothe  haclWd^^M  pieces  in  tliat  vv'ayo’ 


The  day  uftiy  t))e  hidtle  V en* 

tOred  M^ilnhogtop  fhe^^  pTid 

r^tpeked^  then’  piii^kets 
Htiy^d'e  in  llie  jrnowhirhh  ^ t^hverpor 
Alcitii|ley  wart  at  that  ihino  id  Itie  fo\vi>. 
Hiid.  Wu^  .OvNVakeped  by  the  hoiA"  of  the 
entering  the  streels.  TJie  hihni-; 
irig:  fhlipwmg  the  capture  of  ftm  towp; 
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THE  OLD  NEW  YORK  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


J. 

The  romance  of  ili<?  earlier  days  of  tlie 
city  of  New  York  is  largely  and  closely 
as80<diiteil  with  the  heroistn  and  hilarity  of 
the  members  of  its  old  Volunteer  F\n^  De- 
j^artinent,  and  is  preeistdy  the  material  for 
a stirring  eliapter  of  American  folk-lore. 
AlthoujBrU  that  illustrious  organization  lias 
Ijeen  disl>anded  only  tift(*en  yeai*»,  its  deeds 
of  gallantry  are  already  fast  |i;xssing  Into 
tlie  realm  of  fable.  It  was  but  yesterday 

Diciiti'  bv  Go*  '^IC 


that  I liom-d  a story  of  an  idd  fireman  who, 
when  asked  to  ‘\slep  up  ami  bike  a drink,” 
would  accept  the  invitation,  walk  straight 
to  the  kir.  call  for  two  glasses  of  liquor, 
and  empty  them  into  his  iKJOts.  The  in- 
ferencer  of  course,  was  that  he  belongcxl 
to  a species  of  teeioialer  that  disdained  t<i 
put  ardent  .s|nrits  where  most  men  who 
use  them  put  them.  But  a little  invcsti*^ 
gation  disclosed  the  fact  tlmt  it  was  once 
very  common  for  New  York  li remen  in 
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iiig.  It  would  be  easy 
to  eiiinuerale  other 
sig-iis  of  the  advent  of 
the  myth  period,  and 
aoy  fierson  \Yho  pro- 
poses to  write  tlie  his- 
tcny  of  the  old  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department 
of  the  city  of  New 
York— iuul  few  histo- 
ries are  belter  worth 
the  writing  — must 
needs  bestir  himself  if 
he  wishes  to  tell  the 
facts,  especially  since, 
if  lie  is  at  all  familiar 
with  his  sulgect,  he 
will  rccojsfnii^e  in  it 
several  explicit  rea- 
soiis  why  the  cliarrii- 
ing  story  of  (he  old 
firemen's  exploits  lias 
a natui’Ml  allinity  for 
the  fabulist. 


A sutBciently  con- 
venien t way  of  obtain- 
: """  in"  a birdVeye  view 

c>f  tbe  sulijeet  is  to  list- 
lut  to  two  short  rcH'itals 
from  the  lips  of  li v- 
irig  fimnen  who  were 
prominent  during  tbe  goinl  old  daj"^^  of 
the  department.  Let  them  spenk  with- 
out pj*eface.  '‘The  pride  ami  ambition 
of  eaeli  fu'e  company,'' says  Mr.  Zopbar 
Mills,  "were  to  be.  the  tii'St  to  i*each  a tire, 
and  the  most  elficient  in  putting  it  out. 
We  had  as  much  love  for  that  as  we  pos- 
sibly ci>u  Id  hav'e  for  anything  else.  We 
would  leave  our  business,  our  dinner,  our 
auylhing,  and  rush  for  tlie  engine.  The 
night  1 was  getting  married  tliei'e  wets  a 
fii*e.  I eould  see  it,  and  1 wanted  to  go 
immediately.  But  the  next  morning 
early;  before  bri^akfast,  there  was  another 
fire,  and  I wvenl  to  that.  So  you  may 
judge  how  we  liked  it.  If  wo  had  a ])«- 
rade,  we  paid  the  expenses  tmi'selves. 
We  always  paid  for  the  paintiiig,  I'cpair- 
ing^  and  decorating  of  our  engines.  En- 
gine No.  b'i.  whicli  I Indougi^d,  was  sil- 
vcr-phih?d— Hie  first  that  was  so--at  a cost 
of  perha}.»s  ^2000.  We  didn't  ask  the  cor- 
poration I o foot  the  bill.  I kept  an  ac 
count  of  my  expenses  in  connection  with 
Ilie  Fire  Department,  and  I found  that  in 
seven  years  1 had  paid,  in  cliarityy  in 
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vriiiter  to  keep  tlieir  feet  from  freezing  by 
pouring  rum,  brandy,  or  whiskey  into  their 
boots.  Many  a member  of  the  old  Volun- 
teer Fire  Departnuuit  bad  bis  feet  frozen 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 


rcpeattMll 

Mr.  Zophar  Mills,  for  example,  foreinan 
of  Engine  No.  lo,  went  lionie  several  limes 
with  frozen  feet,  cars,  aiul  hands;  on  one 
occasion  lie  wais  unable  to  turn  the  knob 
of  bi.S  front  door,  and  wiis  compelled  to 
ask  the  help  of  a [uisser-hy.  At  the  great 
lire  in  1835,  which  began  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  I6th  of  December,  and 
continued  until  four  o’clock  of  the  next 
afternoon,  desti'oying  i)rot>erty  of  the  val- 
ue of  §20,000,000,  tl)e  thcniioineter  iu- 
dicamd  seven  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
sight  seers  walked  about  muttled  w ith 
blankets  that  bad  been  draggcfl  in  bales 
from  t lie  dry  htoi*es.  Mr,  CharlCvS 

Forrester,  foreman  of  Engine  No.  33,  as- 
serts that  the  winters  Mowadays  are  nn- 
questioiiahly  much  less  severe  than  they 
were  thirty  yeui^  ago  : so  tliat  ]mtting 
ru[Uor  in  one's  bools  turns  out  U)  be  an 
old  rt^cipe  for  kec|fing  the  feet  from  freez- 
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stood  a few  fet^t  front  lue,  and  were  hold- 
ijtg:  the  hose-pi |)e,  were  instantly  killed, 
Joltn  T.  Hall  and  Willitiiu  Phillips,  two 
other  firemen  on  tlie  same  Hoor.  jumped 
out  of  a window,  and  one  of  Iheiu  landed 
U|U)U  a fence,  and  was  badly  injured.  I 
wore  a tin  tnunpet  swiiuff  acriTss  my 
hack,  and  iny  flesh  in  eonsequeuce  was 
black  and  blue  for  six  months.  >Iy  cap 
was  not  dug^  out  of  tlie  cellar  nijlil  ev^en- 
jug-  The  fornier  foreman  of  Thirteeii, 
who  was  on  the  second  story,  advising  us, 
was  buried  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  hot 
bricks— so  hot  as  to  burn  off  some  of  his 
toeSv  and  a brick’s  length  off  the  calf  of 
his  leg,  lu  coiishleration  of  his  n4isfor- 
tune  he  was  made  the  first  fu'c-bell  ringer 
of  the  City  Hall.  He  lived  for  thirty 
^a^ars  afu.*r  that  Chief  Pmgiiieer  Gu lick 
displayed  gieat  presence  of  mind  in  the 
emergency.  His  fn'st  4)rdcr  w’as  to  En- 
gine No.  17,  wliich  was  working  near  the 
fire,  U»  take  olf  the  tail-sCi*ew,  let  the  wa- 
fer out  of  tire  box,  ami  then  puuip  air  into 
the  ruins.  The  men  vvei'c  digging  all  day 
for  their  buried  comrades,  and  for  the 
bodies  i>f  poor  ITuderhill  and  Ward,  win) 
stocul  not  tiftfHU)  feta  away  from  me  wliew 
the  wall  fell  without  Warning.  We  wei’C 
j)Iayiijg  ’'washing  down,'  as  we  called  it, 
the  oi>ject  being  Ihonnighly  to  put  out  the 
fire  that  liiigeml  iti  the  straw,  cotton,  and 


ia  coancctioH  nith  lie*  Friefuls  of  iho 

to  oomiHC.nioraU*  llie  sail  evpnt 
HUUoWHii  with  tja>ir  Doatli, 

.01  it  thr 

wliith  tlic'V  deplore.’ 

This  inonvinient  can  l>e  .seen  there  now, 

‘•  At  a tire  at  Nos.  142  and  144  Front 
^^t^eet,  in  1833,  where  my  ollice  is  now, 
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the  building  was  burned,  the  walls  being 
left  standing.  On  the  De  Peyster  Street 
side  there  was  a stairway  leading  up  to  the 
rear  of  the  second  story.  A fireman  stood 
at  the  head  of  these  stairs,  and  held  a pipe 
that  played  upon  the  smoking  ruins.  Sud- 
denly the  wall  began  to  fall  over  into  De 
Peyster  Street.  The  fireman  ran  down  the 
stairs  and  under  the  wall,  and  was  crushed 
to  death.  But,  wonderful  to  relate,  anoth- 
er fireman,  a member  of  Thirteen,  Charles 
Miller  by  name,  who  was  standing  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  and  who  kept 
his  position,  was  saved.  The  falling  wall 
broke  otF  at  about  fifteen  feet  above  him, 
and  dashed  into  the  street  in  front  of  him, 
leaving  him  unhurt.  He  was  standing 
there  to  keep  warm:  it  was  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  drizzling  and  cold. 
People  genemlly  would  not  believe  such 
a story  as  this,  but  it  is  as  true  as  gospel. 
The  shook  affected  Miller  for  months.  It 
completely  unnerved  him.  He  was  in  a 
constant  tremor.  I knew  him  well,  but 
haven’t  seen  or  heard  of  him  these  twenty 
years.  He  was  in  the  leather  business  in 
‘the  Swamp.’  Our  foreman  then  was 
William  S.  Moore,  a grocer  in  FrontStreet, 
near  Peck  Slip — a very  nice  man  of  Quak- 
er parentage.  He  is  dead  now. 

“Still  another  time,”  continued  Mr. 
Mills,  ‘ ‘ I was  carried  under.  At  the  Jen- 
nings’s clothing-store  fire  on  Broadway, 
near  Barclay  Street,  in  the  year  1854,  where 
eleven  firemen  were  killed,  I was  on  the 
roof  of  an  extension  to  the  main  building. 
I was  not  a fireman  then,  but  an  exempt, 
and  had  gone  there  to  help  the  men  get  the 
hose  up.  As  I was  returning  to  the  street, 
and  had  got  half  way  down  the  ladder  be- 
tween the  roof  and  the  second  story,  the 
rear  wall  of  the  main  building  fell  over 
upon  the  extension,  carrying  down  per- 
haps t wen ty-fi  ve  by  forty  feet  of  it.  I went 
down  with  it,  ladder  and  all,  into  the  cel- 
lar, through  two  floors.  You  wouldn’t 
think  it  ]>ossible  for  a man  to  live  after  go- 
ing through  such  an  experience  as  that. 
While  clambering  to  get  out  I felt  a man’s 
thigh  as  distinctly  as  possible;  the  poor 
fellow  waa  dead,  I suppose.  Finally  I 
succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  and  walked  through  the  store 
into  the  street  by  the  front  door.  Tlie 
first  man  I saw  was  Matsell,  Chief  of 
Police.  I had  lost  my  cap,  and  the  fore- 
man of  No.  42  said,  ‘ Come  around  with 
rne  and  I will  get  you  a cap.’  While  I 
was  gone  more  of  the  wall  fell,  and  killed 


several  firemen  who  were  trying  to  rescue 
the  others  from  the  ruins.  I shouldn’t 
want  to  go  through  that  again.” 

III. 

Tliis  experience  is  typical,  and  every  old 
fireman  will  recognize  it  as  such.  Tj^)ic- 
al  also  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Charles 
Forrester : 

“I  never  lost  a day  in  my  business. 
Often  I was  out  with  my  engine  four 
nights  in  the  week,  yet  I was  at  work  as 
usual  in  the  morning.  In  those  earlier 
times — say  previous  to  1836 — the  city  was 
not  district^,  and  whenever  there  was  a 
fire  anywhere  all  the  engines  were  out  in 
a jiffy.  The  excitement  kept  us  up,  I sup- 
pose. One  night  my  company  went  up 
as  far  as  Fifty-third  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Another  night  I was  sitting  at 
home  with  a bad  cold,  and  taking  a va- 
por bath.  The  fire-bell  rang;  I threw  off 
my  blankets,  and  though  in  a dripping 
j)erspiration,  ran  with  the  engine  up  to 
Forty-second  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue. 

The  next  morning  I never  felt  better.  I 
was  fit  to  run  for  my  life.  What  was  the 
inducement?  Well,  the  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  of  excelling  the  rival  compa- 
nies. We  were  fully  repaid  when  we 
could  brag  about  our  exploits,  and  make 
our  neighbors  feel  jealous.  The  only  com- 
pensation that  the  law  allowed  us  was  re- 
lease from  military  and  jury  duty.  But 
how  cold  the  winters  were ! Six  or  seven 
feet  of  snow  in  Beekman  Street  in  1836, 
at  the  fire  in  the  cabinet-maker’s  shop  ! 
Outside,  the  building  was  coated  with  ice 
and  icicles ; inside,  it  was  a raging  furnace. 

We  ran  our  engine  on  runners — simple 
runners  made  of  planking  six  inches  wide 
and  sixteen  feet  long,  with  the  ends  turn- 
ed up.  We  had  steamed  the  ends  and 
turned  them  up  ourselves.  On  these  run- 
ners, planed  smof^th  on  the  bottom,  we 
placed  the  engine,  wheels  and  all,  screw- 
ing the  wheels  down  to  them  by  the  aid 
of  simple  clamps  over  the  rims.  Four 
men  could  pull  the  engine  easily  on  these 
runners,  though  it  weighed  three  thousand 
pounds.  We  would  roll  her  out  from  the 
engine-house  across  the  ])avement  to  the 
street  on  broomsticks.  Everything  was 
cheap  and  effectual  in  those  days.  I sup- 
pose that  now  hundreds  of  dollars  would 
be  expended  to  do  what  we  did  with  so 
many  cents  then.  In  front  of  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Thompson  (late  Collectr)r  of 
the  Port  of  New  York),  at  No.  83  Beek- 
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Nassau  Bank  now  stands,  came  out  upon 
the  front  steps,  and  presented  each  one  of 
a crowd  of  two  thousand  persons  or  more 
with  a copy  of  tliat  day’s  Morning  Her- 
aid.  He  stood  in  the  open  air,  and  gave 
a paper  to  everybody  that  came.  It  was 
a curious  sight  to  see  the  entire  company, 
seated  on  curb-stones  and  stoops,  reading 
the  Morning  Herald,  It  was  the  best  ad- 
vertisement he  ever  had. 

“At  a fire  in  Broad  Street  in  1845, 
which  burned  through  to  Broadway  and 
down  almost  to  Bowling  Green,  there  was 
an  explosion,  said  to  be  of  several  tons  of 
saltpetre,  although  afterward  it  was  a pop- 
ular conundrum  whether  saltpetre  would 
explode  at  all.  Some  of  Five's  men  were 
on  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  roof  went 
down,  and  they  walked  otf  unhurt  to  the 
pavement.  One  of  them  said  that  the 
sensation  was  ‘as  if  the  roof  had  been 
hoisted  up  and  then  squatted  down.’ 

“At  a fire  in  1812  in  Chatham  Street 
hundreds  of  houses  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  A sailor  climbed  up  the  steeple 
of  Dr.  Spring’s  Brick  Church,  which  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  Times  Building,  went 
out  upon  the  roof,  and  extinguished  the 
fiames  that  had  just  started  there.  A re- 
ward was  offered  for  his  feat  of  valor,  but 
he  could  never  be  found.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  fire  in  New  York  city 
up  to  the  confiagration  of  1835. 

“At  a fire  which  broke  out  at  three 
o’clocjk  one  Sunday  morning  in  March, 
1824,  in  the  ship-yard  of  Adam  and  Noah 
Brown,  bounded  by  Stanton,  Houston,  and 
Goerek  streets  and  the  East  River,  my  en- 
gine itself,  known  as  Black  Joke,  No.  33, 
was  so  burned  that  nothing  remained  of 
it  but  a blackened  scrap  heap.  This  en 
gine  was  the  first  on  the  ground.  Its  odd 
name  was  the  name  of  an  Albany  sloop 
which,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
transformed  into  a privateer,  and  distin- 
guislietl  itself  by  capturing  a number  of 
prizes  off*  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
the  yard  were  two  steamboats  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  two  shii>s  on  the  stocks,  one  of 
them  under  cover  of  the  sliip-house.  Al- 
though Bliick  Joke,  33,  got  to  work  very 
expeifitiously,  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly 
that  the  firemen  were  soon  driv^cn  away 
from  the  engine,  some  of  them  being  com- 
pelled to  jump  into  the  river  in  order  to 
save  their  lives,  while  others  were  rescued 
in  a row-boat.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  l)een  made  tg  launch  the  ships  that 
were  on  the  stocks.  Every  vessel  and  all 


the  property  in  the  yard  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  a New  York  fire-engine,  taken  out  to 
extinguish  a fire,  was  itself  extinguished. 

“The  thermometer  stood  at  more  than 
100^  Fahrenheit  one  Sunday  in  July, 
1824,  when  a fire  broke  out  in  a rope- walk 
on  Orchard  Street,  extending  into  the 
fields.  So  intense  was  the  heat  tliat  sev- 
en firemen  died  from  the  effects  of  it. 
Mr.  Thomas  Franklin,  then  Chief  Engi- 
neer, father  of  Mr.  Morris  Franklin,  now 
pre.sident  of  the  New  York  Life-insurance 
Company,  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
same  cause. 

“ The  Bowery  Theatre  has  been  burned 
three  times;  the  first  time  was  in  1828, 
when  it  was  the  finest  theatre  in  New 
York  city,  and  when  Mile.  Celeste,  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Achilles,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Hutin,  the  first  imi>oi*tation  of 
French  dancers  into  this  country,  were 
drawing  immense  houses,  and  creating 
extraordinary  excitement.  Some  stables 
south  of  the  theatre,  near  Bayard  Street, 
took  fire,  and  the  neighboring  houses 
served  as  a bridge  for  the  flames,  which 
soon  attacked  the  eaves  of  the  theatre, 
then  the  roof,  and  in  a short  time  the  in- 
terior. For  hours  the  conflagration  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  firemen,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  and  activity  of 
every  one  of  the  forty-seven  engines  and 
nine  trucks  belonging  to  the  Department, 
each  engine  repi*esenting  forty  men.  The 
ditficulty  of  obtaining  w'ater  was  very 
great.  A line  was  formed  of  not  less  than 
seventeen  engines,  stretching  from  the 
foot  of  Catherine  Street  to  the  burning 
building,  and  engaging  the  services  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty  men.  The  water  was 
pumx)ed  from  the  East  River  by  the  first 
engine  in  the  line,  and  thence  into  the 
second  engine,  which  pumped  it  into  the 
third,  and  thence  into  the  fourth,  which 
pumped  it  into  the  fifth,  and  so  on.  The 
law  then,  and  until  1835,  required  each 
householder  to  keep  in  the  hall  of  his 
house  two  leather  buckets,  and  to  throw 
them  into  the  street  ^vhen  an  alarm  of  fire 
was  heard  in  his  neighborhood.  They 
were  picked  up  for  use  by  citizens,  who 
put  themselves  in  lines  between  the  fire 
and  the  nearest  cisterns  and  pumps,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  the  engines  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  passing  the  buckets  from  hand  to 
liand.  Each  bucket  was  marked  with  the 
name  and  address  of  its  owner,  and  was 
returned  to  him  after  the  fire.  When  the 
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creased  scope  of  operation.  When  the 
buckets  got  lost  at  a fire,  the  law-mak- 
ing power  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
“There  was  complaint,’’  says  the  town- 
clerk’s  book,  “of  several  buckets  that 
were  lost  at  the  late  fire  in  the  ffly  [a  mar- 
ket at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane],  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  cryer  give  notice 
round  the  city  that  such  buckets  be 
brought  to  the  Mayor.”  This  was  in 
1692,  and  the  law  is  known  to  have  been 
in  force  for  at  least  a hundred  years  aft- 
erward. When  a fire  had  been  put  out, 
the  buckets  were  taken  to  the  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  and  were  there  claimed  by  the 
respexjtive  owners. 

The  chimneys  in  those  days  bore  a bad 
character.  In  December,  1697,  it  is  re- 
corded that  “this  Court,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  danger  that  may  happen 
by  fire  for  want  of  a due  inspection  made 
to  cleaning  of  chimneys  and  mending  of 
hearths  within  the  city,  ordered  tbat  two 
sufficient  persons  in  every  ward  of  this 
city  be  appointed  as  viewers  of  chimneys 
and  hearths,  to  view  the  same  once  a 
week;  upon  finding  a defect,  to  give  no- 
tice that  such  be  repaired ; if  a person  re- 
fuse, he  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  three  shil- 
lings, one  half  to  the  city,  the  other  half 
to  the  viewers.”  Still  further  we  read 
that  “if  any  person’s  chimney  be  on  fire 
after  such  notice,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sura 
of  forty  shillings;  if  the  viewers  neglect 
to  perform  their  duty,  they  forfeit  the 
sum  of  six  shillings,  and  others  shall  be 
appointed  in  their  place.”  This  is  the 
first  record  of  a paid  Fire  Department  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  “Viewers”  and 
“overseers”  there  were  already;  but  now 
arrangement  is  made  for  paying,  for 
fining,  and  for  discharging  them ; and 
also  a systematic  performance  of  duty  is 
required:  they  are  to  view  the  chimneys 
and  hearths  once  a week.  Five  years 
later  the  constables  were  pressed  into  the 
inspective  service : “ Constables  are  order- 
ed to  inspect  every  house,  to  see  whether 
they  have  the  number  of  buckets  required 
by  law.”  As  the  city  increased,  more 
hooks  and  ladders  were  provided.  Twen- 
ty-two years  after  their  fii’st  appearance 
it  is  recorded  that  in  February,  1705,  Al- 
derman Vandenburgh  was  onlei*ed  to  “ be 
paid  nine  pounds  five  shillings  for  hooks 
and  ladders  by  him  provided”:  while  in 
October,  1706,  it  was  “ordered  that  eiglit 
ladders  and  two  fii*e-hooks  and  poles  \ye 
provided,  to  cost  £19  2s.  Od.”;  and  in  Oc- 


tober, 1716,  that  “a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  lad- 
ders and  hooks  for  public  use”;  but  no 
fire-engine  seems  to  have  been  in  operation 
until  fifteen  years  later,  when  the  Depart- 
ment was  fifty-four  years  old. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1731,  it  was  that  the 
city  authorities  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution: '^Resolved,  With  all  convenient 
speed  to  procure  two  complete  fire-en- 
gines, with  suctions  and  materials  there- 
unto belonging,  for  the  public  service; 
that  the  sizes  thereof  be  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  sizes  of  Mr.  Newsham’s  fire-engines; 
and  that  Mr.  Mayor,  Alderman  Cruger, 
Alderman  Rutgers,  and  Alderman  Roose- 
velt, or  any  three  of  them,  be  a committee 
to  agree  with  some  proper  merchant  or 
merchants  to  send  to  London  for  the  same 
by  the  first  conveniency,  and  report  upon 
what  terms  the  said  fire-engines,  &c.,  will 
be  delivered  to  this  corporation.”  By 
December  of  the  same  year  preparations 
were  made  for  receiving  the  new  appa- 
ratus; it  was  “ordered  that  workmen  be 
employed  to  fit  up  a room  in  the  City 
Hall  [then  located  where  the  United 
States  Treasury  Building,  formerly  the 
Custom-house,  now  stands]  of  this  city 
for  securing  the  fire-engines  of  this  cor- 
poration, with  all  expedition.”  Probably 
in  the  same  month  the  engines  arrived, 
for  we  find  it  further  “ordered  that  Al- 
derman Hardenbroeck  and  Mr.  Beekman 
be  a committee  to  have  the  fire-engines 
cleaned,  and  the  leathers  oiled  and  put 
into  boxes,  that  the  same  may  be  fit  for 
immediate  use.”  The  next  month,  Janu- 
ary, 1733,  it  was  “ordered  that  a commit- 
tee employ  a person  or  persons  forthwith 
to  put  the  fire-engines  in  good  order,  and 
also  to  look  after  the  same,  that  they  may 
be  always  in  good  plight  and  condition, 
and  fit  for  present  use.”  Mr.  Engs,  an 
old  fireman,  writes  that  he  distinctly  re- 
members to  have  seen  one  of  Mr.  New- 
sham’s  engines,  with  the  maker’s  name  on 
a brass  plate,  accompanied  by  a date,  in- 
dicating that  it  was  eighty  years  old.  ‘ ‘ It 
had  a short  oblong  square  box,  with  the 
condenser  case  in  the  centre,  and  was 
played  by  .short  arms  at  each  end,  and 
mounted  on  four  block  wheels,  made  of 
thick  plank.  There  was  no  traveller  for- 
ward for  the  wheels  to  play  under  the 
box;  so  that  when  you  turned  a corner, 
the  machine  must  have  been  lifted  around, 
unle&s  there  was  a large  sweep  to  mov^e 
in.”  Suction  pipes  were  unknown  at  that 
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not  withstanding  the  fact,  th^t  the 
committee  had  tieeu  ordered  to  obtain, 
with  the  eug^ines,  “suctions,  leather  pi  i>es, 
and  caps/'  The  suctions  we probably 
what  was  known  afterw'aril  us  “piinip 
hose/'  which  led  the  water  from  the  pump 
to  the  eng-ine  tx>x;  the  ‘‘leather  pifH's*' 
were  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  ones  sub- 
sef|uently  ma<lc  of  brass  or  other  metal, 
and  the  “ caps'' vvere  the  nozzles. 


j?ine  Company  No.  13 — an  orj;r^inizidion, 
however,  exceptionally  select  and  ellicient 
—I  found  these  curious  entries: 

“i>ecem/>cr  1, 1825K ^Charles  J.  Hubbs 
r<^|>orts  I).  T.  Wrlliams  for  chewing' tobac- 
co in  the  engine-houses '■ 

3,  lB2iK — William  M.  Hay- 
dock  rep«>rts  Washington  A^un  Wyck  h)r 
smoking  in  the  engine-house/' 

Liquor,  luwever^  was  allowed  at  lires, 
when  the  men  were  in  acttial  service,  luo- 
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^"November  17,  1795. — Paid  six  shil- 
lings for  Geneva  had  at  fires,  and  carting 
sled.” 

December  3, 1795. — This  morning,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o’clock,  a most  dread- 
ful fire  happened  in  William  Street,  be- 
tween John  Street  and  the  North  Church, 
in  which  six  or  seven  houses  were  con- 
sumed  Paid  six  shillings  for  gin.” 

As  time  wore  on  it  became  the  custom 
to  use  the  engine-houses  as  dormitories, 
and  demoralization  went  hand  in  hand 
with  it.  The  law,  however,  still  forbade 
the  practice,  and  Mr.  “Joe”  Hoxie  one 
night  signified  his  accession  to  the  office 
of  alderman  by  making  a general  raid 
upon  the  buildings  and  oi'dering  all  hands 
out.  Engine  Company  No.  33  thereupon 
made  friends  with  the  sexton  of  All  Saints’ 
Episcopal  Chapel  (now  used  as  a machine 
shop),  in  Grand  Street,  near  Pitt,  the  mem- 
bers lying  in  the  pews,  and  using  the  ends 
of  the  cushions  for  bolsters.  When  turned 
out  of  this  comfortable  nest,  they  hired 
the  second  story  of  a house  in  Scammel 
Street,  near  by,  only  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  their  engine-house,  and  paid  for 
it  themselves,  disdaining  to  modernize 
themselves  by  calling  upon  the  city  to 
meet  the  expense.  They  had  two  rooms, 
and  these  they  fitted  up  with  three  rows 
of  berths,  or  “bunks,”  along  the  walls, 
one  row  above  another.  ‘ ‘ I was  so  long,  ” 
says  an  old  fireman,  “ that  my  feet  hung 
over  the  end  of  my  bunk,  and  the  fellow 
who  slept  below  me  used  to  amuse  himself 
by  sticking  pins  into  my  bare  soles.”  Oft- 
en a member  who  happened  to  be  wakeful 
would  go  to  the  signal  lantern,  which  was 
a part  of  the  fixtures  of  the  establishment, 
scrape  out  of  it  a handful  of  lamp-black, 
and  proceed  to  paint  mustaches  on  the 
upper  lips  of  the  smooth-faced  slumberers, 
who,  when  they  awoke — it  might  have 
been  a fire-alarm  that  roused  them — would 
try  to  wipe  the  nasty  stufl:*  off,  thereby 
making  their  appearance  considerably 
worse,  for  the  lamp-black  would  stick  like 
a brother.  ‘ * I have  worn  such  m ustaches 
many  a time,”  continued  the  speaker. 
“All  such  harmless  little  i>erformances 
made  fun  enough  then,  though  they  look 
rather  silly  now.”  There  were  thirty 
“bunks”  in  the  Scammel  Street  lodging- 
house. 

By-and-by  the  tastes  of  the  firemen  be- 
came less  simple,  and  brown-stone  houses 
were  not  uncommon.  Harry  Howard 
was  the  first  Chief  Engineer  who  openly 


encouraged  the  men  to  sleep  in  these  build- 
ings. Among  the  finest  houses  in  earlier 
days  were  those  of  No.  13,  in  Duane  Street ; 
No.  6,  in  Henry  Street,  near  Gouvemeur 
(which  is  still  standing,  and  is  used  by  a 
steam-engine  company;  No.  44,  in  Hous- 
ton Street,  near  Columbia,  now  occupied 
by  a steam-engine ; and  No.  32,  in  Hester 
Street.  About  the  year  1849  the  late  Mr. 
Tweed  became  foreman  of  Engine  No.  6, 
most  of  whose  members  were  ship-carpen- 
ters and  calkers  in  the  Seventh  Ward. 
He  was  instrumental  in  erecting  for  them 
a fine  three-story  building,  large  enough 
for  a vrard  meeting,  and  practically  the 
political  head-quarters  of  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  excited  the  envy  of  other  com- 
panies less  sumptuously  provided  for  by 
the  corjwration.  Mr.  Mills  relates  that 
when  he  belonged  to  Engine  No.  13  there 
was  not  room  enough  in  her  house  for  the 
men  to  sit  down.  “We  used  to  drag  our 
engine  out  when  we  wanted  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  comi)any.” 

VI. 

It  was  at  “ a convivial  party,”  on  a win- 
ter evening  in  1792,  at  a small  tavern  in 
Nassau  Street,  near  Fair  (now  Pulton) 
Street,  that  some  members  of  the  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  first  bestirred  them- 
selves with  reference  to  the  creation  of  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  and  dis- 
abled firemen  and  their  families.  The 
building  was  long  ago  torn  down,  and  on 
its  site  is  a magnificent  marble  structure 
owned  by  ex-Mayor  Wood;  its  frequent- 
ers also  have  long  since  disappeared,  but 
their  good  deed  has  built  for  them  a name. 
Six  yeara  afterward  mattera  had  taken 
very  definite  shape  and  finish ; and  when, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1798,  an  act  “ to  in- 
corporate the  firemen  of  the  city  of  New 
York”  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  one 
of  its  provisions  was,  “that  the  funds  of 
the  said  corporation  which  shall  arise  from 
chimney  fires,  certificates,  and  donations, 
and  from  such  other  objects  as  may  have 
been  heretofore  or  may  1>e  hereafter  agreed 
on  by  the  respective  fire-companies,  shall 
]ye  approi)riated  to  tlie  relief  of  such  in- 
digent or  disabled  firamen,  or  their  fami- 
lies, as  may  be  interested  therein,  and  who 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the 
trustees,  be  worthy  of  assistance;  but  if 
they  shall  amount  to  a greater  sum  than 
the  tru.stees  may  think  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  said  purposes,  then  the  said  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  power  to  apply  such 
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surplus  to  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires,  under  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions as  they  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
deem  proper.  ” For  thirty-seven  years  the 
course  of  the  charity  ran  smooth.  The 
recipients  of  the  fund  were  few,  and  the 
disbursements  small.  What  better  use  of 
the  principal  than  to  invest  it  in  fire-in- 
surance stock  ? The  idea  found  favor,  and 
the  investment  was  made.  Whenever 
thereafter  the  firemen  put  out  a fire,  or 
prevented  the  destruction  of  property, 
they  added  to  the  value  of  their  charitable 
stock.  The  better  they  worked,  the  more 
money  they  had  for  their  widows  and  or- 
phans. Every  dollar  saved  to  the  fire- 
insurance  companies  was  a gain  for  the 
fund.  But  the  disastrous  conflagration  of 
the  year  1835  nearly  swept  the  insurance 
companies  from  existence,  and  in  their 
fall  the  fund  also  declined.  It  became, 
indeed,  scarcely  a fund  at  all.  With 
admirable  promptness  and  energy  the 
trustees  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  so- 
liciting subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  charity  on  its  feet  again,  and 
80  successful  were  they  and  their  friends 
that  in  a few  weeks  the  sum  of  $24,000 
was  secured.  Tradition  has  not  failed  to 
embalm  with  especial  care  the  names  of 
Adam  W.  Spies,  of  Engine  No.  12,  and 
James  Russell,  of  Hose  No.  4,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the 
work.  Once  started  again,  the  fund  moved 
without  apparent  friction.  “In  those 
days,  ■’  says  Mr.  Giles,  its  present  treasur- 
er, “it  was  a rare  occurrence  for  a fire- 
man to  ask  relief  from  the  fund.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  they  felt  unwilling,  however  great 
were  their  necessities,  to  seek  assistance 
from  a source  which  they  thought  should 
he  reserved  as  a sacred  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  widows  and  orphans  only.”  Thir- 
teen years  afterward,  however,  in  1848, 
another  crisis  was  reached.  The  trustees, 
in  their  annual  report,  regretted  to  state 
that  “ for  three  years  past  they  have  not 
only  been  unable  to  add  anything  to  the 
permanent  fund,  but  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  money 
to  meet  their  actual  and  necessary  expend- 
itures.” The  principal  causes  of  the  de- 
ficiency were  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  other 
beneficiaries ; the  decreased  sums  collected 
from  chimney  and  gunpowder  fines,  and 
from  penalties  for  violating  the  fire  laws ; 
and  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the  city 


fire-insurance  companies,  which  had  suf- 
fei’ed  terrible  losses,  to  contribute  as  liber- 
ally as  had  been  their  custom.  The  first- 
mentioned  cause  was  the  chief.  The  city 
had  been  growing  rapidly,  and  the  number 
of  firemen  had  in  consequence  increased 
from  five  or  six  hundred  to  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  condition  of  affairs  was  ear- 
nestly considered  at  a special  meeting 
convened  for  the  purpose,  and  each  mem- 
ber promised  “to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
find  some  new  source  of  revenue  to  sus- 
tain the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  fund.” 
It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  not 
less  than  twenty-one  foreign  insurance 
agencies  were  neglecting  to  pay  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  as  required  by 
law,  two  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  re- 
ceived on  policies  of  insurance  issued  by 
them.  The  law  was  clear;  the  neglect 
was  inexcusable.  Why  not  get  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  over  to  the  fund  this  levy 
of  two  per  cent.  ? asked  the  trustees  one 
of  another,  and  the  reply  being  in  favor 
of  such  a course,  a bill  was  forthwith 
drawn,  “ praying  the  Legislature  to  trans- 
fer the  two  per  cent,  tax  from  the  coffers 
of  the  State  to  the  charitable  fund  of  the 
Fire  Department.”  A delegation  of  the 
board,  accompanied  by  other  of  its  friends, 
proceeded  at  once  to  Albany,  and  the  bill 
was  introduced,  but  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  it  was  not  reached 
before  the  Legislature  adjourned.  The 
next  winter  the  bill  was  again  presented 
—this  time  early.  Its  friends  “ were  met 
by  a powerful  lobby  of  foreign  insurance 
agents  and  their  friends,  to  defeat,  if  pos- 
sible, its  passage.  Finding  that  we  were 
determined  to  have  the  bill  passed,”  con- 
tinues Mr.  Giles,  “they  proposed  a con- 
ference, and  offered,  if  we  would  with- 
draw our  bill,  or  would  not  press  its  pas- 
sage, to  give  to  the  Fire  Department  Fund 
annually  $1500  so  long  as  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  existed.  W^e  inform- 
ed them  that  we  could  not  comply  with 
their  request,  as  our  instructions  were  to 
get  the  bill  passed;  and  that  if  we  were 
unsuccessful  we  would  return  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Fire  Department  with 
the  proud  assurance  that  we  had  done 
our  duty  and  obeyed  our  instructions. 
But  by  means  of  great  exertions  we  were 
successful,  the  bill  was  passed,  and  we  re- 
turned to  our  constituents,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Fire  Department,  with  a cer- 
tified copy  of  the  law  in  our  pockets.” 
The  books  show  that  during  the  next  fif- 
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teen  years  the  passage  of  this  law  bene- 
fited the  fund  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  $200,000. 

When  the  volunteer  system  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a paid  Fire  Department,  the 
opponents  of  the  former,  having  gained, 
says  Mr.  Giles,  the  object  for  which  they 
went  to  Albany,  “turned  their  attention 
to  this  charitable  fund  ; and  so  anxious 
were  they  to  blot  out  and  destroy  every 
nucleus  that  the  Volunteer  Department 
might  rally  around  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  make  the  trustees  of  the  paid  De- 
partment the  sole  arbiters  of  this  chari- 
ty, with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
board.  ” But  at  length  the  Legislature  en- 
acted that  to  the  Exempt  Firemen  should 
be  confided  the  trust,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  money  should  be  taken  from  the 
permanent  fund  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature.  This  fund  at  that  time 
was  $90,000.  Last  year  it  had  increased 
to  $129,307  89. 

“The  present  paid  Fire  Department,” 
however,  says  Mr.  Zophar  Mills,  “have  a 
fund  of  their  own  of  about  $4(K),000,  ob- 
tained from  fines  and  penalties  for  vio- 
lating the  building  laws,  through  licenses 
for  selling  petroleum,  fire- works,  etc.  The 
interest  on  this  sum  is  twice  as  much  as 
the  Department  spends  for  its  widows,  or- 
phans, and  infirm  members.  We  were 
eighty  years  in  collecting  our  fund,  they 
only  fifteen  years.  Five  years  ago  they 
received  one-third  of  our  revenues,  three 
years  ago  one-half,  but  about  a year  ago 
the  law  w’as  changed  so  as  to  give  the 
w'hole  back  to  us.  They  didn't  need  the 
money,  but  they  knew  that  w^e  did ; yet  it 
is  a w^onder  that  they  consented  to  give  it 
up.”  The  fund  of  the  old  Volunteer  De- 
partment now  yields  yearly  the  sura  of 
$40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modest,  ef- 
ficient, and  praiseworthy  charities  in  the 
world. 

VII. 

A principal  source  of  its  revenue  was 
the  “Annual  Ball  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Department  Fund.”  Al- 
most every  engine  company  had  an  an- 
nual ball,  but  the  ball  of  the  season  was 
the  general  ball  for  the  fund.  It  occu- 
pied for  many  years  a position  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  Charity  Ball  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  fashion  and 
wealth  of  the  metropolis.  The  fii*st  ball 
of  the  series  was  held  in  the  Bowery  The- 
atre in  the  year  1828,  not  long  before  the 


burning  of  that  building.  The  price  of 
tickets  was  two  dollars ; afterward  it  was 
never  le.ss  than  five  dollars.  Great  care 
was  taken  in  the  distribution  of  tickets, 
that  the  entertainment  should  be  as  select 
as  possible.  The  places  of  assembly  in 
succeeding  years  were  the  Park  Theatre, 
on  Park  Row,  the  Opera-house  (Clinton 
Hall),  Niblo’s,  and  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  success  was  perfect,  until  the 
disbandment  of  the  Department  in  1865. 
w^hen  the  interest  began  to  diminish,  and 
the  difficulty  of  paying  expenses  to  be- 
gin. The  last  entertainment  given  by  the  > 
“Firemen’s  Ball  Committee  of  the  Old 
Volunteer  Fire  Department”  was  not  a 
ball,  but  a concert,  in  aid  of  the  yellow- 
fever  sufferers,  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  the  2d  of  October,  1878,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  collection  of  the  handsome 
net  sum  of  $5462.  In  the  palmy  period 
of  the  Department  immense  preparations 
were  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place. 
For  several  days  previous  to  the  event 
wagons  laden  with  trumpets,  torches, 
hooks,  ladders,  axes,  tormentors,  and  oth- 
er implements  of  the  craft  might  be  seen 
driving  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  at  No.  21  Elizabeth  Street, 
and  depositing  their  treasures,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  theatre  was  available  all  tlie 
material  for  ornamenting  it  might  be 
within  reach  for  expeditious  use.  When 
the  curtain  dropped  on  the  stage  the  night 
before  the  ball,  the  firemen  took  possession 
of  the  building,  and  their  labors  in  equip- 
ping its  interior  continued  through  the 
night  and  the  next  day.  Enthusiasm, 
diligence,  and  quick  intelligence  presided 
over  the  task  of  preparation.  The  tickets 
were  handsomely  engraved  on  steel. 

The  preparations  for  the  balls  given  by 
the  several  companies  were  scarcely  less 
notable.  Fine  “fancy”  paper  with  orna- 
mented cut  margins  was  not  considered 
too  choice,  nor  gilt  ink  too  costly,  nor 
“politest"  phrases  too  precious. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  at  a fire- 
men's ball  the  dancing  ceased  only  witli 
the  break  of  day. 

VIII. 

On  one  inemoi'able  occasion  the  labors 
of  the  New  York  firemen  were  exerted 
with  triumphant  success  in  Brooklyn  also. 

In  the  latter  city,  a few  blocks  west  of 
Fulton  Street,  near  Fulton  Ferry,  in  1842, 
a fire  started,  burned  through  to  Fulton 
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'hese  old  fijvmen  eutered  (to  qiiot4i  their  now  well  Icnown  to  so  many  thousands  of 
\Ti%  wox'ds)  u])un  ''the  performance  of  Americans  aiid  foreig^mn's*—'*  which  for 
lie.  duties  mmgnt^  tliem  with  a mehin-  i its  natural  scenery^  commaiHling  view  of 
holy  pleasure — niehincholy  in  the  r€*coL  the  bay  and  suproUnding  country,  can 
fH'tion  of  the  events  wdiicli  pmfiipted  this  j not  he  surpassed.’*  So,  at  all  events,  they 
tiovenient  on  your  [the  Fire  Depart-  rt»porfed  to  tbeFire  Dcimrtment,  and  prob- 
[lentsj  part,  but,  at  the  ssime  time,  plea-  ably  their  jud^iuetd  will  md  he  questioii- 
ant  ill  the  reflection  that  thougli  dead  in  j e<l  by  iinylK>dy  wdio  has  seen  the  beautiful 
•ody,  the  virtues  and  exeellcney  of  char-  j place  on  Summit  Avenue,  in  the  southern 
cter  of  yonr  late  associates  still  live  in  j part  of  that  fair  city  of  the  dead, 
our  memory,  and  that  the  remembranee  [ The  g-round  lieinia*  se<*ured,  a inag*niH- 
f them  will  thus  be  perpetuated  to  your  i cent  mouument,  designed  and  built  by 


MOM'MKNT  AT  OllfcKN  \V««OU. 


posterity/’  They  proceeded  at  once  to 
visit  Gi'ifenwooti  Cemetery,  in  onlcr  to  se- 
lect a suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
mouurnejd.  The  comptrol ler  of  the  Cem- 
etery ARSociafion.  Mr.  J.  A.  Perry,  lent 
them  his  help,  and,  after  a careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  grounds,  tliey  oliose  a spot— 


Mr,  Robert  E,  Lainufz,  wa.s  eiwted.  at  an 
c*v|iense  of  $2500.  Who  does  not  recall 
tlnv  leadlnir  features  of  this  splendid  me- 
morial ami  thi.s  enchanting  spot  f The 
wldte  jnari)le  sliaft  with  its  pedestal  is 
tw<h>ty-threc  f«'el  ten  inches  higli,  and  is 
sunnoanted  bv  a statue  four  ciglit 
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inches  high — the  statue  of  a fireman  in 
the  act  of  saving  a child  from  the  flames. 
The  shaft  consists  of  three  plain  blocks, 
relieved  by  festoons  of  oak  leaves — the 
emblem  of  strength  and  endurance.  The 
pedestal  is  of  notable  design.  Its  base 
block  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  whose  firemen  are  to  be 
commemorated;  its  pilasters  are  adorned 
with  tastefully  grouped  hydrants,  hose, 
hooks,  and  ladders,  the  hose  companies  as 
well  as  the  engine  companies  having  a 
share  in  the  memorial  work.  Above  the 
cornice  a fireman’s  cap  and  two  speaking- 
trumpets  repose  on  a cushion.  The  wreath 
of  oak  leaves  that  surrounds  the  cap  is  the 
historic  emblem  that  the  wearer  has  saved 
a citizen's  life.  Firemen’s  torches,  orna- 
mentecl  with  leaves  of  water  plants,  rise 
from  each  corner  of  the  cornice.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  structure  is  exceedingly 
impressive. 

This  is  the  Firemen’s  Monument,  and 
on  its  right  the  engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  erected  a special  memorial  in 
honor  of  their  late  associate  George  Kerr, 
while  on  its  left  rises  a similar  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  Fargis,  reared  by 
the  company  of  which  he  was  a member. 
With  characteristic  generosity  the  deed  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  Kerr  monument 
stands  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  a 
representative  of  his  family,  a similar 
course  being  pursued  in  the  case  of  the 
Fargis  monument.  The  entire  ground  is 
inclosed  by  a substantial  and  choice  iron 
railing,  the  pedestals  for  which  represent 
hydrants  surmounted  by  an  urn.  The 
gate,  also  of  iron,  is  composed  of  hose- 
pipes crossed  by  a hook,  a ladder,  a torch, 
an  axe,  a trumpet,  and  a tormentor — all 
of  them  firemen's  instruments — bound  to- 
gether by  a length  of  hose,  and  encircled 
by  a laurel  wreath.  Over  the  gate  is  a 
scroll  inscribed  with  the  words,  “New 
York  Fire  Department,  incorporated  a.d. 
1798,”  and  above  the  scroll  is  a bell.  The 
cost  of  the  railing  and  gate  was  $982  75. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  monument  and  its 
inclosure  wasS431G  46,  every  cent  of  which 
was  paid  by  New  York  volunteer  firemen. 

Peaceful  and  honore<l  has  been  the 
sleep  of  the  bmve  men  who  lie  beneath 
the  sward  of  that  lovely  place.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  1849,  the  bodies  of  Engineer 
Kerr  and  Assistant  Foreman  Fargis  were 
laid  there,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  do 


the  same  with  the  bodies  of  all  New  York 
firemen  who  had  been  killed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties ; but  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  when  search  was  made  for  their 
graves  in  various  burial-grounds,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  identify  them,  except 
in  two  instances,  namely,  those  of  Messrs. 
Underhill  and  Ward  (the  story  of  their 
death  has  already  been  told),  whose  friends 
were  unwilling  to  have  the  removal  made 
unless  the  monuments  already  erected 
over  their  graves  were  transferred  to  the 
plot  in  Greenwood.  This  the  committee 
could  not  consent  to  do,  and  the  whole 
plan  was  abandoned. 

Messrs.  Kerr  and  Fargis,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, were  killed  by  the  falling  of  a wall. 
Chief  Engineer  Anderson,  in  a communi- 
cation to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  New  York  a few  days  after  the  fire,  eu- 
logized his  dead  associates  in  the  warmest 
terras. 

Several  attempts,  in  addition  to  the  first 
one,  were  made  to  have  the  bodies  of  Un- 
derhill and  Ward  removed  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  but  the  disinclination  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Exempt  Firemen’s  Benev- 
olent Fund,  who  have  control  of  the  fire- 
men’s plot  and  monument,  to  allow  the 
erection  of  any  obstruction  to  the  view,  or 
any  unsightliness,  prevented  the  success 
of  the  efforts.  The  trustees  persistetl  in 
their  refusal  to  permit  the  monuments 
now  standing  in  the  Carmine  Street  ceme- 
tery to  be  transferred  to  the  plot  in  Green- 
wood. It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  wdien  in  the  course  of  time  the  former 
cemetery  shall  be  converted  into  building 
lots,  the  dust  of  those  two  brave  men  will 
be  brought  away  and  deposited  near  that 
of  their  fellows  who  died  in  the  same 
cause.  After  the  erection  of  the  Firemen's 
Monument  in  Greenwood  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  bury  at  its  feet  the  bodies  of  fire- 
men who  fell  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  For  sixteen  years,  or  until  the  dis- 
bandment of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  custom  continued,  broken  only 
occasionally  by  the  desire  of  friends  to 
bury  their  dead  in  the  family  lot.  The 
slumbers  of  the  sleepers  are  not  disturbed 
now  by  the  advent  of  new-comers.  Nor 
will  they  l)e.  The  beautiful  spot  has  re- 
ceived its  consecration  of  human  dust,  and 
has  entered  into  hi.story.  Its  area  has 
never  been  enlarged,  its  tenants  remain  in 
undisturbed  possession,  and  its  turf  smiles. 
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linked  together  in  this  stretch  of  water  be-  I 
tween  Sandford  and  Abingdon.  No  words 
could  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
loveliness  that  gathei*s  about  the  trees, 
the  meadows,  the  cultivated  fields  and 
slopes,  the  old  homesteads,  the  thatched 
roofs.  One  rests  his  paddle,  and  as  he 
drifts  lazily  along  with  the  stream,  the 
distant  sound  of  the  Oxford  bells  blends 
mysteriously  with  the  music  of  the  lark 
singing  from  his  invisible  height,  the 
notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks.  On  this  side  and  on  that  man  and 
nature  have  lent  each  other  a helping 
hand  to  produce  picturesqueness  and  beau- 
ty. There  is  really  an  irresistible  desire 
to  land  and  stroll  about  the  little  retreat 
of  Radley,  on  the  right,  that  lies  nestled 
amid  elms,  beeches,  limes,  and  oaks,  or  to 
rest  beneath  the  wooded  slopes  of  Nune- 
ham,  that  most  beautiful  of  English 
parks.  Wander  as  you  will  about  this 
princely  home  of  the  Harcourts — where 
the  trees  bathe  their  branches  in  the  hur- 
rying stream  ; where  the  cattle  graze,  or 
horses  run  and  frolic;  where  the  sheep 
pant  beneath  a shady  elm,  or  swans  “row 
their  state  with  oary  feet”  about  the  rus- 
tic bridge  that  spans  a shaded  stream,  or 
where  orcliids,  bluebells,  buttercups,  and 
daisies  sprinkle  their  hues  over  sloping 
lawns — there  is  a fascination  about  every- 
thing that  is  sure  to  leave  lasting  associa- 
tions. 

At  Abingdon  we  put  up  at  the  “Crown 
and  Thistle” — that  favorite  resting-place 
of  the  Oxfoi*d  under-grad.  In  the  even- 
ing my  friend  returned  by  rail  to  Oxford, 
and  so  left  nie  to  start  off  alone  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
and  a slight  ruffle  on  the  water  indicated 
a storm  sooner  or  later  in  the  day.  Pad- 
dling past  elms,  beeches,  and  “ water- woo- 
ing willows,”  through  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, and  alongside  banks  covered  with 
the  prettiest  wild  flowers,  a couple  of 
hours  brought  the  church-crowned  height 
of  Clifton  in  view. 

The  stream  now  battled  with  the  rising 
wind,  and  stirred  up  a sea  in  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  make  headway. 
At  a bend  of  the  river  where  the  above 
village  is  situated,  the  canoe,  spite  of  all 
efforts,  was  suddenly  swept  toward  the 
bank.  This  was  a happy  incentive  to 
re.st  awhile.  I accordingly  landed,  and 
lounged  about  on  the  green  lawn,  listen- 
ing to  an  old  inhabitant,  Avhose  chief 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  excel- 
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lence  of  the  Clifton  ale.  On  the  opposite 
side, 

“by  the  rushy-f ringed  bank, 

Where  grow  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank,'’ 

swans  glided  gracefully  to  and  fro,  and 
a time-worn  punt  was  discharging  its 
freight  of  barge  horses  and  bargees.  The 
bargee  is  an  interesting  s|)ecimen  of  hu- 
manity. Day  after  day  he  stands  loun- 
gingly  at  the  ponderous  rudder,  scanning 
with  a cynical  air  everything  and  every- 
body that  comes  in  his  path.  His  exist- 
ence is  an  almost  complete  isolation  from 
his  fellow-men,  against  whom  there  seems 
to  be  an  old-standing  grudge.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  chaff,  and  scarcely  any  passer- 
by esca|)es  his  vulgar  sarcasm.  He  will 
sustain  sallies  of  repartee  until  his  voice 
is  no  longer  audible;  but  it  often  happens 
that  his  spirit  becomes  subdued  as  the 
boys  taunt  him  with,  “Who  ate  puppy 
pies  under  Marlow  Bridge  ?”* 

The  river  now  at  times  took  a very 
winding  course,  and  so  the  wind  was  al- 
ternately favorable  and  adverse.  A sail, 
readily  improvised  out  of  an  old  um- 
brella, carried  the  canoe  along  with  a fairy- 
like movement  over  many  a long  reach, 
but  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  natural 
fate  under  such  ciicumstances. 

As  I approached  that  ancient  town  of 
Wallingford  where  Matilda  the  mother 
of  Henry  II.  found  refuge  after  her  es- 
cape from  Oxford  Castle,  and  where  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent  breathed  her  last,  the 
bells  and  sun-dials  were  reminding  one 
and  all  of  the  dinner  hour.  I stopped  a 
short  time  for  lunch,  and  then  set  out 
again  with  renewed  energy.  But  the 
coui*se  continued  to  be  exceedingly  rough. 
Wind  and  wave  had  increased,  and  for  a 
while  there  was  every  reason  to  despair 
of  making  any  progress.  My  predica- 
ment aroused  not  only  the  alarm  but  even 
the  ridicule  of  people  from  the  banks. 
Some  sportiv^e  youths  followed  for  more 
than  a mile  along  the  meadows,  and 
just  then  an  idea  suggested  itself  that 
proved  as  great  fun  for  the  boys  as  it  was 
a relief  to  the  canoeist.  A long  rope  was 
brought  from  the  neighboring  village, 
and  I soon  found  myself  being  towed 
along  at  a lapid  rate  by  a dozen  or  more 


* This  expression  had  its  origin  in  the  story  of 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  nt  Medinenhau),  who,  hear- 
inj^  that  har«:ernen  intended  to  plunder  his  larder, 
baked  a pie  of  younp  puppit‘s,  which  they  took,  and 
ate  under  Mariow  Bridge,  believing  them  to  bo  rab- 
bits. 
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One  soon  passes  a rustic  inn  where, 
tradition  says,  King*  Charles  the  First 
went  from  his  prison-house  at  Caversham 
to  ‘‘amuse  himself  with  bowls.”  The 
circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  written  on  an  old  sign-board : 

“Stop,  traveller,  stop.  In  yonder  peaceful  glade. 
His  favorite  game  the  royal  martyr  play’d. 

Here,  stripp’d  of  honors,  children,  freedom,  rank, 
Drank  from  the  bowl,  and  bowl’d  for  what  he 
drank ; 

Sought,  in  a cheerful  glass  his  cares  to  drown. 
And  changed  his  guinea  ere  he  lost  his  crown.” 

After  a short  paddle  the  canoe  entered 
a delightful  stretch  of  water  that  disclosed 
to  view  the  lock  and  moss-roofed  mill  of 
Maple-durham  lying  amid  a rich  foliage  of 
trees.  The  thickly  wooded  banks  shut  out 
the  wind,  and  one  drifts  lazily  down  with 
the  stream  toward  one  of  tlie  most  pictur- 
esque spots  on  the  Thames — a very  ‘ ‘ paint- 
er’s paradise,”  as  it  has  been  called.  The 
lock-keeper  was  deeply  interested,  and  re- 
marked : ‘ ‘ It’s  ray ther  haird  woork  gettin* 
along  with  sich  a craft  a day  like  this. 
You’ll  find  it  a wee  bit  better  ’twixt  this 
and  Caversham.”  His  prophecy,  how- 
ever, was  anything  but  true,  for  the  wind 
blew  across  an  unusually  open  country, 
and  more  than  two  hours  were  spent  in  go- 
ing a distance  of  two  miles. 

Toward  evening  the  sky  brightened,  and 
OvS  the  sun  shone  through  tlie  parting 
clouds,  the  famous  old  bridge  of  Henley 
came  in  sight,  and  that  splendid  stretch  of 
water  where  every  summer  the  amateur 
regatta  gathers  a gay  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  aquatic  votaries. 

One  leaves  Henley,  and  passing  islets 
of  osier  beds,  arrives  at  a bend  in  the  river 
that  discloses  the  captivating  surroundings 
of  Medmenham.  The  ruined  abbey  lies 
close  by  the  river,  nestled  among  trees, 
and  its  ivy-grown  walls  are  the  favorite 
resort  of  boating  parties  from  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  inscription,  “Fay  ce  que 
voudras,”  conspicuous  above  the  door,  re- 
calls the  licentiousness  of  a band  of  fash- 
ionables in  the  last  century  who  made 
the  cowl  the  cloak  of  the  most  infamous 
orgies. 

Between  this  point  and  Marlow  the  riv- 
er takes  a winding  course  through  a beau- 
tifully rich  valley.  Lounging  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe,  I drifted  lazily  with  the 
stream  past  that  memorable  old  spot,  Bis- 
ham, where  the  “ mortal  parts"  of  Richard 
Neville,  the  “King-Maker,”  Edward Plan- 
tagenet,  and  others  repose  within  the  walls 


of  the  ancient  church,  and  alongside  the 
banks  where  Shelley,  sixty  years  ago, 
wrote  his  “Revolt  of  Islam.”  I was  just 
being  lulled  by  the  canoe’s  motion  into  a 
sleep,  when  a noisy  steam-laimch  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  and  I looked  up  to  find 
myself  passing  under  the  graceful  suspen- 
sion-bridge of  Marlow.  Tliere,  on  the 
right,  was  the  famous  old  inn,  “The 
Crown,”  with  which  many  an  angler  has 
happy  associations.  There  the  fisher- 
man’s punt — so  characteristic  a feature  of 
life  on  the  Thames — is  always  to  be  seen, 
secured  by  a pole  at  either  end,  and 
equipped  with  chairs,  fishing-rods  and 
lines,  nets,  a water-tank,  a rake,  bait  con- 
sisting of  gentles,  worms,  and  a so-called 
ground-bait  made  up  of  clay  and  soaked 
bread-crumbs.  In  such  a craft  th  e angler, 
a true  model  of  patience,  sits  for  hours  to- 
gether, nor  is  he  unfrequently  rewarded 
with  a fine  catch  of  roach,  chub,  dace, 
gudgeon,  pike,  or  barbel. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I drew 
up  my  canoe  on  the  landing-place  at  Cook- 
ham.  The  rain  that  had  been  falling  for 
the  past  half-hour  had  made  things  so  un- 
comfortable that  the  hospitality  of  the  old 
inn,  “Bel  and  Dragon,”  seemed  a genuine 
blessing.  The  good  landlord  gave  me  a 
change  of  clothes,  and  supplied  every  pos- 
sible comfort.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a place  wliere  one  could  spend  a few  weeks 
more  happily  than  at  Cookham,  situated 
as  it  is  in  the  most  beautiful  and  richly 
cultivated  of  English  landscapes,  and  pos- 
sessing river  attractions  in  which  the 
Thames  remains  unsurpassed. 

One  was  naturally  loath  to  leave  so 
lovely  a spot,  yet  before  ten  o’clock  the 
following  morning  the  canoe  was  being 
paddled  in  the  direction  of  Windsor,  some 
twelve  miles  distant.  This  part  of  the 
river  comprises  the  most  delightful  scenery 
in  England,  and  as  one  approaches  Clief- 
den,  nature  and  art  blend  in  loveliest  har- 
mony. The  ri  ver  winds  gracefully  under 
hills  thickly  shrouded  in  trees  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a beautiful  man- 
sion, dating  its  first  foundation  from 
James’s  favorite,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  smiles  over  pretty  lawns  and 
cultivated  slopes  upon  the  “ silver- wind- 
ing stream"  below.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er in  beauty  and  grandeur  combined  Clief- 
den  can  be  surpassed,  or  even  equalled, 
anywhere  in  England.  A few  hours’  sun- 
shine about  these  charming  grounds  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  is  sufficient  to  atone 
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for  whoU>  ilayft  of  previous  raiuy  weather. 
The  wocxls  echo  with  the  >$irij4:iug  of  binU; 
the  setig-e  warbler  from  her  iie^t  on  the 
swaying  rushes  seems  to  be  .seieua4liu^  a 
circle  of  gmceful  swaiiHi  the  river  flowing 
smoothly  by  ‘^  iiiakeMall  things  double"' in 
its  glaasy  surface:  tiie  angler  sits  in  his 
punt  moored  under  the  bank,  and  casts  h 
sullen  look  at  the  pltnisure-l>oats  that  tw?- 
casionaily  break  in  upon  bis  quiet. 

The  swans  showed  a S]K3cia]  antipathy 
to  the  canoe.  Poor  I'reatures ! No  doubt 
I venture<l  too  near  the  osier  l)e<ls  wliere 
th<\v  had  tiieir  nests.  Tliey  liave  certain 
territorial  rights  Hssigne<l  them  by  ditier- 
eiit  auilioritioH,  and  they  aine  ever  cm  the 
alert  to  defetul  ihernselves  against  any 
intritder.  F'assei-s-by  seem  to  take  trea- 
sure in  exciting  their  irritable  natui'es;  but 
they  have  a kind  friend  in  the  tishermaii. 
who  watclies  over  them,  and  rweives  a 
shilling  for  every  cygnet  that  he  suc<h>.ss- 
fully  rears. 

As  one  teives  tlie  l*eaulifut  surround- 
ingi^  of  Cliefdeii,  and  passes  under  the 
bridge  of  Maidenheadt  the  imposing  tur 
r^'ts  of  Windsor  Castle  are  disU nelly  vis- 
ible, emwning  the  stnnmit  of  u dislanl 
bill.  But  it  is  an  unexpectedly  hmg  time 
before  that  regal  castle  is  reached,  so  wind- 
ing is  tlic  stream,  and  so  many  interesting 


siM)ts  iijlerveue.  (^>ne  stops  to  admiiH?  Tap- 
low  Bridge,  with  aix^'lies  of  extraordinary 
spin,  to  meditate  a moment  under  the 
shadosv  of  Bray  church,  concerning  that 
wonderful  vicar,  commemorated  still  iri 
Eiiglisli  song,  or  to  leurn  something  of  a 
quaint  mansion,  Down  Place,  prettily  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  lived  that  famous  IxXJkseller  Jacob 
Tonsun,  and  hen‘  one  Christopber  Catt 
serv'cd  up  ‘ Tmitton  pies' ^ to  a t/uble  of 
thirty-niue  men  of  high  smual  and  iijtel- 
Icctual  rank, who  formed  the  well-known 
‘'Kit  Cat  <.*lub,*’and  wliose  portraits,  as 
painted  by  Sir  Godfrew  Kueller,  we^re  for 
a long  time  preserved  in  one  of  Tonson’s 
rooms. 

The  canoe  s|H'd  swiftly  on,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  while  tlje  curfew  bell  was 
ringing  out  the  liour  fwni  Ga^sar  s Tower, 
I found  myself  bevieath  tlie  massive  pile 
of  Windsor  Castle  on  the  righC  and  the 
charming  buildings  ami  play-ground  of 
Eton  College  on  the  left.  It  would  l>e 
out  of  place  liere  to  give  a de^^^c•ription  of 
either  of  these  very  imposing  slrucitires. 
Otic  can  not  help  c<»n trust ing  the  present 
niiigniHcenoe  of  the  Tviyal  r<*sidenoe  with 
that  <‘ruile  Viunling  hHlge  that  sheltennl 
William  the  Conqviei*or  after  his  day's 
chase  about  the  vieigliboring  forests,  or 
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with  the  fortress-like  buildings  where 
tourneys  and  other  brilliant  displays  cel- 
ebrated the  festival  of  England's  patron 
saint,  St.  George.  The  old  Bell  Tower, 
beneath  which  prisonei*s  wei*e  once  con- 
fined; the  Round  Tower,  constructed  to 
receive  the  round  table  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter;  ajid  St.  George's 
Chapel,  the  burial-place  of  present  and 
past  royalty — these  three  structures  pi*e- 
sent  a particularly  striking  ap])earance 
fi*om  the  river.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
one  must  lose  most  of  the  charm  of  this 
spot  if  he  fails  to  stroll  along  the  forest 
walks,  the  elm-shaded  drives,  and  the  farm 
lands  of  the  great  park,  or  to  enjoy  that 
finest  of  English  views  from  the  noble 
terrace  that  surrounds  the  walls,  antique 
towers,  and  embattlements  of  the  castle. 
Among  the  more  striking  points  thai  meet 
the  eye  are  the  Gothic  chapel  and  buildings 
of  Eton,  occupying  a most  l>eautiful  site 
amid  trees  and  “sweet  meadows'’  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river, 

“Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry’s  holy  shade.” 

The  grand  old  playing  fields,  sloping 
gracefully  down  to  the  river,  and  adorn- 
ed 'with  stately  elms  and  pretty  green 
lawns,  are  wonderfully  captivating.  It 
.seems  as  if  nature  and  art  could  not  have 
produced  a lovelier  s|K)t  for  the  early  boy- 
liood  of  such  men  as  Gray,  Fox,  Welling- 
ton, Hallam,  and  Gladstone. 

I soon  left  this  tempting  spot,  and  fol- 
lowed the  sinuous  coui*se  of  the  sti'eam, 
varied  with  lines  of  willows  and  water- 
lilies  along  its  bank,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  picturesque  islets.  One  of 
these — Magna  Charta — lying  nearly  op- 
posite the  long  level  meadow  of  Runny- 
mede,  recalled  many  historical  associa- 
tions, for 

“There  was  that  (^hartcr  scalM,  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down,” 

I spent  some  time  at  the  little  cottage  on 
the  island,  and  examined  with  a certain 
degree  of  curiosity  a stone  tal)h\  on  which 
an  inscription  declares  that  “On  this  isl- 
and, in  June,  1215,  King  John  of  Emrland 
signed  the  Magna  Cliarta." 

There  was  little  to  justify  any  further 
delay  until  1 reached  Chertsey,  where 
the  ancient  ahl)ey  and  that  lovely  })oint 
of  view,  ^t.  Anne's  Hill,  were  suliicient  in- 
ducements to  draw  up  the  canoe.  There 
are,  indeed,  very  few  remains  of  this  once 


famous  abbey,  that  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury enjoyed  sucli  extraordinary  wealth 
and  power.  Some  stone  walls,  a grave- 
yard, and  the  tolling  of  the  old  curfew 
bell  alone  remain  to  remind  one  of  Erken- 
wald's  foundation.  History  tell  us  that 
this  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  Henry  VI.,  and  liere  the 
remains  of  that  king  found  a resting-place 
previous  to  their  interment  at  Windsor. 
A picturesque  old  place,  the  Porch  House, 
marks  the  home  of  the  poet  Cowley. 
His  ])retty  gardens  looked  out  upon  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  and  were  intei*spersed  with 
shady  trees,  one  of  which,  a famous  old 
hoi*se -chestnut,  is  pointed  out  as  that 
beneath  which  tlie  poet  frequently  sat. 
There  is  something  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  Cowley's  career,  and  one  longs  to 
know  more  of  the  latent  worth  of  that 
poet  whom  Milton  ranked  with  Shaks- 
peare  and  Spenser,  and  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  esteem  of  Poi>e  and  Johnson. 
There  is  a beautiful  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
lines  of  Po]>e  over  that  solemn  procession 
tliat  followed  the  remains  of  Cowley  down 
the  Thames  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

“<)  early  lost!  What  tears  the  river  shed 
When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led !” 

If  one  should  walk  a mile  or  so  to  the 
west  of  Cliertsey,  up  the  slope  of  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  he  would  I'each  that  delightful  spot 
where  Charles  James  Fox  lived  and  work- 
ed during  the  summer  months.  The  gar- 
dens, woods,  and  lawns,  and  tlie  view 
over  the  surrounding  country,  are  all  so 
charming  that  one  can  well  understand 
how  it  was  that  Fox  “loved  the  place 
wuth  a ptissionate  fondness.”  He  no 
doubt  revelled  in  the  joys  of  country  life* 
“Where  is  Fox  now  ? " was  asked  of  Gen- 
eral Fitzpatrick  at  a critical  stage  in  the 
French  Revolution.  “I  dare  say  he  is  at 
home,  sitting  on  a hay-cock  reading  nov- 
els, or  watching  the  jays  steal  his  cher- 
ries," was  the  re))ly. 

Setting  out  from  Chertsey,  my  canoe 
began  to  leak  quite  fretdy,  and  this  was 
an  excuse  for  landing  at  the  meadows  of 
Coway  Stakes,  where  accounts  say  Caesar 
encounteivd  the  “ woad -stained”  Britons 
under  Cassivelaunus,  who  had  sought  to 
impede  his  ])r()gress  by  planting  stakes  on 
the  bank  and  in  tlie  bed  of  the  river. 
The  scenery  was  not  i)arti(‘ularly  intei‘est- 
ing  at  this  point,  and  .so  soon  as  the  canoc‘'s 
stern  was  well  lx\smeared  with  soap — the 
only  ('X])edient  at  hand — I piiddled  on  to- 
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being  executecl  according  to  Garrick’s  or- 
der, and  for  which  the  vain  actor  sat  as  a 
model. 

It  was  now  but  a short  paddle  to  Hamp- 
ton Court — my  journey’s  end — and  the 
sight  of  Wolsey’s  old  palace  was  particu- 
larly welcome  after  three  days  of  compara- 
tively solitary  life  on  the  Thames.  There 
was  a picnic  party  in  the  neighborhood 
when  I arrived.  One  of  the  London 
steamboats  had  landed  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  seemed  every- 
where— about  the  town,  in  the  palace 
grounds,  under  the  chestnuts  of  Bushy 
Park,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Some  were  losing  themselves  in  the 


“Maze”;  some  were  admiring  the  won- 
derful “vine”  and  its  huge  clusters  of 
Black  Hamburgs  ; others  were  “doing” 
the  palace,  or  whiling  away  the  time  on  a 
rustic  seat  beneath  some  shady  tree.  That 
spot  where  kings  resided  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  George  II.  has 
now  become  a public  thoroughfare.  The 
rooms  once  frequented  by  royalty  are  now 
assigned  to  the  widows  of  such  men  as 
have  done  their  country  noble  service,  or 
are  thrown  open  to  the  throngs  of  sight- 
seers who  go  to  look  at  the  pictures,  or  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  in  whatever  tends 
to  reveal  the  domestic  life  of  the  royal 
household. 


AN 

CHAPTER  III. 

‘‘By  this  means  was  the  young  head  furnished 
with  a considerable  miscellany  of  things  and  shad- 
ows of  things:  History  in  authentic  fragments  lay 
mingled  with  fabulous  chimeras,  wherein  also  was 
real  i ty . ’ ’ — C a rl  y i.  k . 

“ WassanKMiuin,  Niishoonon,  and  Massaconoraet 
did  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  English, 
and  promise  to  be  willing  from  time  to  time  to  be 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Being  asked 
not  to  do  any  unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
they  answered,  ‘ It  is  easy  to  them  ; they  have  not 
much  to  do  on  any  day,  and  can  well  take  rest  on 
that  day  as  any  other.’  So  then  we,  causing  them  to 
understand  the  articles,  and  all  the  ten  command- 
ments of  God,  and  they  freely  assenting  to  all,  they 
were  solemnly  received  ; and  the  Court  gave  each  of 
them  a coat  of  two  yards  of  cloth,  and  tlieir  dinner; 
and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sack  at  their  departure.  So  they  took  leave, 
and  went  aw'ay.” — MtimachuseiU  Cohnial  Ncajrds, 

Dr.  GASTON  sat  in  his  library,  study- 
ing a chess  problem.  His  clerical 
coat  was  old  and  spotted,  his  table  was  of 
rough  wood,  the  floor  uncarpeted  ; by 
right,  Poverty  should  have  made  herself 
prominent  there.  But  she  did  not.  Per- 
haps she  liked  the  old  cha))lain,  who  show- 
ed a tine,  amply  built  person  under  her 
reign,  with  florid  complexion,  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  a curly  brown  wig — very  differ- 
ent ill  aspect  from  her  usual  lean  and  dis- 
mal retinue;  perhaps,  also,  she  stopped 
here  herself  to  wann  her  cold  heart  now 
and  then  in  the  hot,  bright,  crowded  little 
room,  which  was  hera  by  right,  although 
she  did  not  claim  it,  enjoying  it,  however, 
as  a miserly  money-lender  enjoys  the  fine 
house  over  which  be  holds  a mortgage, 
rubbing  his  hands  exultingly,  as,  clad  in 
his  thin  old  coat,  he  walks  by.  Certain- 
ly the  plastering  had  dropped  from  the 


N E. 

walls  here  and  there;  there  was  no  furni- 
ture save  the  tables  and  shelves  made  by 
the  island  carpenter,  and  one  old  leathern 
arm-chair,  the  parson’s  own,  a miracle  of 
comfort,  age,  and  hanging  leather  tatters. 
But  on  the  shelves  and  on  the  tables,  on 
the  floor  and  on  the  broad  window-sills, 
were  books;  they  reached  the  ceiling  on 
the  shelves;  they  wainscoted  the  walls  to 
the  height  of  several  feet  all  around  the 
room;  small  volumes  were  piled  on  the 
narrow  mantel  as  far  up  as  they  could  go 
without  toppling  over,  and  the  tables  were 
loaded  also.  Aisles  were  kept  open  lead- 
ing to  the  door,  to  the  windows,  and  to 
the  hearth,  where  the  ragged  arm-chair 
stood,  and  where  there  was  a small  pa- 
rade-ground of  open  floor  ; but  every- 
where else  the  printed  thoughts  held 
sway.  The  old  fire-place  was  large  and 
deep,  and  here  burned  night  and  day, 
throughout  the  winter,  a fire  which  made 
the  whole  room  bright;  add  to  this  the 
sunshine  streaming  through  the  broad, 
low,  uncurtained  windows,  and  you  have 
the  secret  of  the  cheerfulness  in  the  very 
face  of  a barren  lack  of  everything  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  comfort. 

The  Reverend  James  Gaston  was  an  Elng- 
lishman  by  birth.  On  coming  to  America 
he  had  accepted  a chaplaincy  in  the  army, 
with  the  intention  of  resigning  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  to  feel  at  ease  in  a parish.  But 
years  bad  passed,  and  he  was  a chaplain 
still;  for  evidently  the  country  parishes 
were  not  regulated  according  to  his  home 
ideas,  the  rector’s  authority — yes,  even  the 
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tenure  of  his  rectorship — being  dependent 
upon  the  chance  wills  and  fancies  of  his 
people.  Here  was  no  dignity,  no  time  for 
pleasant  classical  studies,  and  no  approval 
of  them;  on  the  contrary,  a continuous 
going  out  to  tea,  and  a fear  of  olfending, 
it  might  be,  a warden’s  wife,  who  very 
likely  had  been  brought  up  a Dissenter. 
The  Reverend  James  Gaston  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  government  for  a master. 

Dr.  Gaston  held  the  office  of  post  chap- 
lain, having  been,  on  application,  select- 
ed by  the  council  of  administration.  He 
had  no  military  rank,  but  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  quarters  to  spare,  a cottage 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  as  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  liked  and  respected 
by  all  the  officers  who  had  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  little  island,  his  position,  un- 
like that  of  some  of  his  brethren,  was  en- 
durable, and  even  comfortable.  He  had 
been  a widower  for  many  years;  he  had 
never  cared  to  marry  again,  but  had  long 
ago  recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  had 
brought  up,  intellectually  at  least,  two 
children  whom  he  loved  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own — the  boy  Erastus  Pi*onando, 
and  Anne  Douglas.  The  children  re- 
turned his  atfection  heartily,  and  made  a 
great  happiness  in  his  lonely  life.  The 
girl  was  his  good  scholar,  the  boy  his  bad 
one;  yet  the  teacher  was  severe  with 
Anne,  and  indulgent  to  the  boy.  If  any 
one  had  asked  the  reason,  perhaps  he 
would  have  said  that  girls  were  docile  by 
nature,  whereas  boys,  having  more  temp- 
tations, required  more  lenity;  or  perhaps 
that  girls  who,  owing  to  the  constitution 
of  society,  never  advanced  far  in  their 
studies,  should  have  all  the  incitement  of 
severity  while  those  studies  lasted,  where- 
as boys,  who  are  to  go  abroad  in  the  world 
and  learn  from  life,  need  no  such  severi- 
ty. But  the  real  truth  lay  deeper  than 
this,  and  the  chaplain  himself  was  partly 
conscious  of  it;  he  felt  that  the  founda- 
tions must  be  laid  accurately  and  deeply 
in  a nature  like  that  possessed  by  this 
young  girl. 

“(Jood- morning,  uncle,”  said  Anne, 
entering  and  putting  down  her  Latin 
books  (as  children  they  had  adopted  the 
fashion  of  calling  their  teacher  “ uncle”). 
‘‘  Was  your  coffee  good  this  morning  ?” 

“Ah,  well,  so-so,  child,  so-so,”  replied 
the  chaplain,  hardly  aroused  yet  from  his 
problem. 

“Then  I must  go  out  and  speak  to — to 
—what  is  this  one’s  name,  uncle 
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“Her  name  is — here,  I have  it  written 
down — Mrs.  Evelina  Crangall,”  said  the 
chaplain,  reading  aloud  from  his  note- 
book, in  a slow,  sober  voice.  Evidently 
it  was  a matter  of  moment  to  him  to  keep 
that  name  well  in  his  mind. 

Public  opinion  required  that  Dr.  Gaston 
should  employ  a Protestant  servant ; no 
one  else  was  obliged  to  conform,  but  the 
congregation  felt  that  a stand  must  be 
made  somewhere,  and  they  made  it,  like 
a chalk  line,  at  the  parson’s  threshold. 

Now  it  was  very  well  known  that  there 
were  no  Protestants  belonging  to  the  class 
of  servants  on  the  island  who  could  cook 
at  all,  that  talent  being  confined  to  the 
French  quarter-breeds  and  to  occasional 
Irish  soldiers’  wives,  none  of  them  Prot- 
estants. The  poor  parson’s  cooking  was 
passed  from  one  incompetent  hand  to  an- 
other— lake-sailors’  wives,  wandering  em- 
igrants, moneyless  forlorn  females  left  b}^ 
steamers,  belonging  to  that  strange  float- 
ing population  that  goes  forever  travel- 
ling up  and  down  the  land,  without  ap- 
parent motive  save  a vague  El -Dorado 
hope  whose  very  conception  would  be  im- 
possible in  any  other  country"  save  this. 

Mrs.  Evelina  Crangall  was  a hollow -chest- 
ed woman  with  faded  blue  eyes,  one  prom- 
inent front  tooth,  scanty  light  hair,  and 
for  a form  a lattice-work  of  bones.  She 
preserved,  however,  a somewhat  warlike 
aspect  in  her  limp  calico,  and  maintained 
that  she  thoroughly  understood  the  mak- 
ing of  coffee,  but  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  a French  coffee-pot.  Anne, 
answering  serenely  that  no  French  cof- 
fee-pot could  be  obtained  in  that  kitchen, 
went  to  work  and  explained  the  whole 
process  from  the  beginning,  the  woman 
meanwhile  surveying  her  with  suspicion, 
which  gradually  gave  way  before  the  firm 
but  pleasant  manner.  With  a long  list 
of  kindred  Evelinas,  Anne  had  had  deal- 
ings before.  Sometimes  her  teachings  ef- 
fected a change  for  the  better,  sometimes 
they  did  not,  but  in  any  case  the  Evelinas 
seldom  remained  long.  They  were  wan- 
derers by  nature,  and  had  sudden  desires 
to  visit  San  Francisco,  or  to  “go  down 
the  river  to  Newerleens.”  This  morning, 
while  making  her  explanation,  Anne  made 
coffee  too.  It  was  a delicious  cupful 
which  she  carried  back  with  her  into  the 
library,  and  the  chaplain,  far  away  in  the 
chess  country,  came  down  to  earth  imme- 
diately in  order  to  drink  it.  Then  they 
opened  the  Latin  Ixjoks,  and  Anne  trans- 
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euce,”  answered  Rast,  magnanimously. 
“I  shall  always  like  you.'' 

“That  is  because  you  are  so  generous, 
dear." 

“ Perhaps  it  is,"  answered  the  boy. 

This  was  two  years  before,  when  they 
were  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old ; at 
sixteen  and  seventeen  they  had  advanced 
but  little  in  their  ideas  of  life  and  of  each 
other.  Still,  there  was  a slight  change, 
for  Anne  now  hurried  the  braiding;  it 
hurt  her  a little  that  Rast  should  gaze  so 
steadily  at  the  rough,  ugly  hair. 

When  the  Greek  was  finished  they  said 
good-by  to  the  chaplain,  and  left  the  cot- 
tage together.  As  they  crossed  the  inner 
parade  ground,  taking  the  snow  path 
which  led  toward  the  entrance  grating, 
and  which  was  kept  shovelled  out  by  the 
soldiei’s,  the  snow  walls  on  each  side  rising 
to  their  chins,  Rast  suddenly  exclaimed : 
‘ ‘ Oh,  Annet,  I have  thought  of  something ! 
I am  going  to  take  you  do^vn  the  fort  hill 
on  a sled.  Now  you  need  not  object,  be- 
cause I shall  do  it  in  any  case,  although 
we  are  grown  up,  and  I am  going  to  col- 
lege. Probably  it  will  be  the  last  time. 
I shall  borrow  Bert  Bryden’s  sled.  Come 
along." 

All  the  boy  in  him  was  awake;  he 
seized  Anne's  wrist,  and  dragged  her 
through  first  one  cross-path,  then  another, 
until  at  last  they  reached  the  comman- 
dant's door.  Pi*oin  the  windows  their 
heads  had  been  visible,  turning  and  cross- 
ing above  the  heaped-up  snow.  ‘‘Rast, 
and  Anne  Douglas,"  said  Mrs.  Bryden, 
recognizing  the  girl's  fur  cap  and  the 
youth's  golden  hair.  Slie  tapped  on  the 
window,  and  signed  to  them  to  enter  with- 
out ceremon y . ‘ ‘ What  is  it,  Rast  ? Good- 

morning, Anne ; what  a color  vou  have, 
child 

“Rast  has  l>een  making  me  inin,"said 
Anne,  smiling,  and  coming  toward  the 
heartli,  where  the  fort  ladi(\s  were  sitting 
together  sewing,  and  rather  lugubriously 
recalling  Christmas  times  in  their  old 
Eastern  liomes. 

“Throw  off  your  cloak,"  said  Mi*s.  Cro- 
mer, “(dse  you  will  take  cold  when  you 
go  out  again." 

“We  shall  only  stay  a moment,"  an- 
swered Anne. 

The  cloak  was  of  strong  dark  blue  wool- 
len cloth,  closely  fitted  to  the  figure,  with 
a small  cape;  it  reached  from  her  throat 
to  her  ankles,  and  was  met  and  completed 
by  fur  boots,  fur  gloves,  and  a little  fur 


cap.  The  rough  plain  costume  was  be- 
coming to  the  vigorous  girl.  “It  tones 
her  down,"  thought  the  lieutenant's  wife; 
“she  really  looks  quite  well." 

In  the  mean  while  Rast  had  gone  across 
to  the  dining-room  to  find  Bert  Bryden, 
the  commandant’s  son,  and  borrow  his 
sled. 

“And  you’re  really  going  to  take  Miss 
Douglas  down  the  hill!"  said  the  boy. 

‘ ‘ Hurrah ! I’ll  look  out  of  the  side  win- 
dow and  see.  What  fun!  Such  a big 
girl  to  go  sliding!" 

Anne  was  a big  girl  to  go ; but  Rast  was 
not  to  be  withstood.  She  would  not  get 
on  the  sled  at  the  door,  as  he  wished,  but 
followed  him  out  through  the  sally-port, 
and  around  to  the  top  of  the  long  steep 
fort  hill,  whose  snowy,  slippery  road-track 
was  hardly  used  at  all  during  the  winter, 
save  by  coasters,  and  these  few  in  num- 
ber, for  the  village  boys,  French  and  half- 
breeds,  did  not  view  the  snow  as  an  amuse- 
ment, or  toiling  up  hill  as  a recreation. 
The  two  little  boys  at  the  fort,  and  what 
Scotch  and  New  England  blood  there  was 
in  the  town,  held  a monopoly  of  the 
coasting. 

“There  they  go!"  cried  Bert,  from  his 
peixjh  on  the  deep  window-seat  overlook- 
ing the  frozen  Straits  and  the  village  be- 
low. “Mamma,  you  must  let  me  take 
you  down  now ; you  are  not  so  big  as  Miss 
Douglas." 

Mrs.  Bryden,  a slender  little  woman, 
laughed.  “Fancy  the  colonel’s  horror," 
she  said,  “if  he  should  see  me  sliding 
down  that  hill ! And  yet  it  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  rather  stirring,"  she  added, 
watching  the  flying  sled  and  its  load. 
The  sled,  of  island  manufacture,  was  large 
and  sledge-like ; it  carried  two  comfoi*tii- 
bly.  Anne  held  on  by  Rast's  shoulders, 
sitting  behind  him,  while  he  guided  the 
flying  craft.  Down  they  glided,  darted, 
faster  and  faster,  losing  all  sense  of  every- 
thing after  a while  save  sj^eed.  Reaching 
the  village  street  at  last,  they  flew  across 
it,  and  out  on  the  icy  pier  beyond,  where 
Rast  by  a .skillful  manoeuvre  stopped  the 
sled  on  the  very  verge.  The  fort  ladies 
were  all  at  the  windows  now,  watching. 

“How  dangerous!"  said  Mrs.  Bryden, 
forgetting  her  admiration  of  a moment 
before  with  a mother’s  irrelevant  rapidity. 
“Albert,  let  me  never  see  or  hear  of  your 
sliding  on  that  pier;  another  inc^i,  and 
they  would  have  gone  over,  down  on  the 
broken  ice  below!" 
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“1  couldn't  do  it,  mamma,  even  if  I 
tried/’  replied  Master  Albert,  reg’retfully ; 
“ I always  tumble  off  the  sled  at  the  .street, 
or  else  run  into  one  of  the  warehouses. 
Only  Hast  Pronando  can  steer  across  slant- 
ing, and  out  on  that  pier.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it, ’’replied  Mrs. 
Bryden;  “ but  your  father  must  also  give 
you  his  positive  commands  on  the  subject. 
I had  no  idea  that  the  pier  was  ever  at- 
tempted.” 

‘*And  it  is  not,  mamma,  except  by 
East,”  said  the  boy.  * ‘ Can't  I try  it  when 
I am  as  old  as  he  is  ?” 

“Hear  the  child!”  said  Mrs.  Cromer, 
going  back  to  her  seat  by  the  fire;  “one 
would  suppose  he  expected  to  stay  here 
all  his  life.  Do  you  not  know,  Bert,  that 
we  are  only  here  for  a little  while — a year 
or  two  ? Before  you  are  eighteen  months 
older  very  likely  you  will  find  yourself 
out  on  the  plains.  What  a life  it  is !'’ 

Tlie  fort  ladies  all  sighed.  It  was  a 
habit  they  had.  They  drew  the  dreariest 
pictures  of  their  surroundings  and  priva- 
tions in  their  letters  homeward,  and  real- 
ly believed  them,  theoretically.  In  truth, 
there  were  some  privations;  but  would 
any  one  of  them  have  exchanged  army 
life  for  civilian  ? To  the  last,  thorough 
army  ladies  i*etain  their  ways ; you  rt^cog- 
nize  them  even  when  i-etired  to  private 
and  perhaps  more  prosperous  life.  Cos- 
moiX)litans,  they  do  not  sink  intx>  the  ruts 
of  sinall-town  life;  they  are  never  provin- 
cial. They  take  the  world  easily,  having 
a pleas4int,  genemus  taste  for  its  pleasures, 
and  making  light  of  the  burdens  that  fall 
to  their  share.  All  little  local  rules  and 
ways  are  nothing  to  them : neither  here  nor 
any  where  are  they  to  remain  long.  With 
this  habit  and  manner  they  keep  up  a vast 
amount  of  general  cheerines.s — vast  in- 
deed, when  one  considers  how  small  the 
incomes  often  are.  But  if  small,  they  ai*e 
also  sure. 

“Rast  Pronando  is  too  old  for  such 
frolics,  I think,”  said  Mrs.  Rankin,  the 
lieutenant's  wife,  beginning  another  seam 
in  the  new  dress  for  lier  baby. 

“He  goes  to  college  in  the  spring;  that 
will  quiet  him,’'  said  Mi*s.  Bryden. 

“ What  will  he  do  afterward  ^ Is  he  to 
live  here  ? At  this  end  of  the  world— this 
jumping-off  place 

“I  suppose  so;  he  has  always  lived 
here.  But  lie  belongs,  you  know,  to  the 
old  Philadelphia  family  of  the  same  name, 
the  Peter  Pronandos." 


“Does  her  How  strange!  How  did 
he  come  here  ?" 

“He  was  born  here:  Dr.  Gaston  told 
me  his  history.  It  seems  that  the  boy's 
father  was  a wild  younger  son  of  the  sec- 
ond Peter,  grandson,  of  course,  of  the 
original  Peter,  from  whom  the  family  de- 
rive all  their  greatness — and  money.  This 
Peter  the  third,  only  his  name  was  not 
Peter,  but  John  (the  eldest  sons  were  the 
Peters) — wandered  away  from  home,  and 
came  up  here,  where  his  father’s  name 
was  well  known  among  the  directors  of 
the  Fur  Company.  John  Pronando,  who 
must  have  been  of  very  different  fibre  from 
the  i*est  of  the  family,  liked  the  wild  life 
of  the  border,  and  even  went  off  on  one 
or  two  long  expeditions  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  and  the  Upper  Missouri  after 
furs  with  the  hunters  of  the  Company. 

His  father  then  offered  him  a position 
hei*e  which  would  carry  with  it  authority, 
but  he  curtly  refus(?d,  saying  tliat  he  had 
no  taste  for  a desk  and  pen  like  Peter. 
Peter  was  his  brother,  who  had  lK*gun  du- 
tifully at  an  early  age  liis  life-long  task 
of  taking  care  of  the  large  accumulation 
of  land  which  makes  the  family  so  rich. 
Peter  wiis  the  good  boy  always.  Father 
Peter  was  naturally  angry  with  John,  and 
inclined  even  then  to  cross  his  name  oft' 
thefamily  list  of  heirs;  this,  however,  w'as 
not  really  done  until  the  prodigal  crowned 
his  long  coui*se  of  mi.sdeeds  by  marrying 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a Scotchman,  who 
held  one  of  the  smaller  clerkships  in  the 
Company's  warehouses  here — only  a grade 
above  the  hunters  themselves.  This  was 
the  end.  Almost  anything  el.se  might 
have  been  forgiven  s;ive  a marriage  of 
that  kind.  If  John  Pronando  had  select- 
ed the  daughter  of  a fiat-bout  man  on  the 
Ohio  River,  or  of  a Pennsylvania  mount- 
ain wagoner,  they  might  have  accepted 
her — at  a distance — and  made  the  best  of 
her.  But  a peraon  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  own  Fur  Company — it  was  as 
though  a colonel  should  marry  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  a common  soldier  in  liis  own  regi- 
ment: yes,  wors(*,  for  nothing  can  equal 
the  Pronando  pride.  F i*om  that  day  John 
Pronando  was  simply  forgotten — so  they 
siiid.  His  mother  was  dead,  so  it  may  have 
been  ti’ue.  A .small  sum  was  settled  upon 
him,  and  a will  was  carefully  drawn  up 
forever  excluding  him  and  the  heirs  he 
might  have  from  any  share  in  the  estate. 
John  did  not  appear  to  mind  thi.s,  but 
lived  on  memly  enough  for  some  years 
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rdative^i,  ami  win  his  way  back  into  tbe 
family 

‘‘He  does  not  know  anything  about  his 
family,  -'' said  the  eoloners  w ife. 

“Then  some  one  ought  to  tell  him. 
i*  > giiu|>ly  for  the  money  ? No: 
let  him  lead  his  own  life  out  hei'e,  and 
make  his  owm  \way/Vsaid  Mi's.  Bryden, 
W'armly. 

What  a radical  you  are,  Jaiie  r’ 

“N(^  not  a radical;  but  I have  seen 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  Pronandos, 
of  the  fourth  generation,  I mean,  and 
whenever  I think  of  their  dead  eyes,  and 
lifeles.s, weary  manner,  I feel  like  doing 
wluit  1 can  to  keep  Hast  away  from  them.  " 
“But  the  boy  must  live  his  life,  .lane. 
These  very  Pronandos  whom  you  describe 
will  probably  1)0  sober  and  staid  at  lifty: 
tlie  Pronandos  always 


are.  And  liasL 
after  all,  is  one  of  them."" 

"^VBut  not  like  tlienn  He  would  go  to 
ntiii;  he  has  so  much  more  imagination 
than  tliey  have."" 

“‘  And  less  stability  C' 

“T  Well,  no;  U^ss  epicuminisni,  perhaps. 
It  is  the  solid  good  tliingsof  life  that  bring 
the  Pronandos  buck*  after  tliey  have  iin 
dulged  in  youthful  wildness:  they*  have 
no  taste  for  husks,"" 

Then  the  colonel  came  in,  and.  soon  aft- 
er, the  sewing  circle  broke  up,  Mrs,  Cr(»- 
TVier  and  Mr.s,  Rankin  returning  to  their 
(juarters  in  ilie  other  cottages  through  the 
walled  snow-paths.  The  little  fort  was 
jw*rchcMl  on  the  brow  of  the  clifP,  over- 
l(K>king  the  village  and  harbor;  the  win- 
dows of  the  stone  cottages  which  formiHl 
tlic  otTicers*  quartei's  coramandetl  an  un- 
in  ierrufded  view  of  blue  water  in  sum- 
mer.  and  wliite  ice-lields  in  winter,  as  far 
iis  the  eye  could  micb.  It  could  hanlly 
have Withstood  a bimibardrnent;  its  walls 
Wild  l)loek-lious^{»s,  erected  as  a defense 
against  tlie  Indians,  required  constant 
propping  and  new  foundation- work  to 
keep  them  within  the  requirements  of 
safety,  not  t(»  speak  of  military  dignity'. 
But  the  soldiei's  liad  nothing  else  to  do, 
and,  on  the  wliole,  the  fort  looked  well, 
especially"  from  the  water,  crowning  the 
green  licight  with  butti'essed  Iuajesty^ 
Huring  eight  months  of  ilie  year  the  offi- 
cei's  played  chess  and  eTieckei'S,  and  the 
ioen  j>hrvcd  fox-aud-g^^^^^*-*  The  nunain- 
ing  four  luonths,  which  comprised  all 
there  was  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
>veix*  filled  full  of  out-iloor  work  tuul  eu 
joy  ment:  summer  visitor  came,  and  the 
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afterward,  until  his  sweet  little  wife  died; 
then  he  seemed  to  lose  his  str(!mgth  sud- 
denly, and  soon  followed  her,  li*aviug  tins 
one  boy%  ICrastuS,  named  after  tlie  mater- 
nal grandfather,  \vith  liis  usual  careless 
<llsregard  of  wlmt  would  be  for  Ids  advan- 
tage. Tbe  bo.v  has  been  l)i‘<mght  up  by^ 
out*  good  chaplain,  although  he  lives  with 
a family  down  in  (he  village;  the  doctor 
has  husbanded  what  money  there  was 
carefully',  and  there  is  enouglt  to  send 
him  through  college,  and  to  start  him  in 
life  in  some  way'.  A gcKx!  education  lie 
considered  the  best  invesiment  of  all." 

‘Mil  a fre.sli- water  college  r said  Mi's.. 
Cromer,  raising  licr  e\a’hr(»ws. 

’*  Why  not,  for  a fresh-water  boy  1 lie 
will  al wav's  live  in  the  Wcjst.’" 

“ He  is  So  iiandsome, " said  Mrs. Rankin, 
"*  that  he  might  go  Eastward,  caplivate  liis 
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United  States  uniform  took  its  conquering 
place,  as  usual,  among  the  dancers,  at  the 
picnics,  and  on  the  fast-sailing  fishing- 
boats  which  did  duty  as  yachts,  skimming 
over  the  clear  water  in  whose  depths  fish 
could  be  seen  swimming  forty  feet  below. 
These  same  fish  were  caught  and  eaten — 
the  large  lake  trout,  and  the  delicate  white- 
fish,  aristocrat  of  the  fi'esh-water  seas; 
three-quarters  of  the  population  were  fish- 
ermen, and  the  whole  town  drew  its  food 
from  the  deep.  The  business  had  broad- 
ened, too,  as  the  Prairie  States  became 
more  thickly  settled,  namely,  the  salting 
and  packing  for  sale  of  these  fresh- water 
fish.  Barrels  stood  on  the  piers,  and  brisk 
agents,  with  pencils  behind  their  ears, 
stirred  the  slow-moving  villagers  into  ac- 
tivity, as  the  man  with  a pole  stirs  up 
the  ^ars.  Fur-bearing  animals  had  had 
their  day;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
creatures  of  the  deep. 

“ Let  us  stop  at  the  church-house  a mo- 
ment and  see  Miss  Lois,^’  said  Rast,  as, 
dragging  the  empty  sled  behind  him,  he 
walked  by  Anne’s  side  through  the  village 
street  toward  the  Agency. 

“ I am  afraid  I have  not  time,  Hast.” 

“Make  it,  then.  Come,  Annet,  don’t 
be  ill-natured.  And,  besides,  you  ought 
to  see  that  I go  there,  for  I have  not  called 
upon  Miss  Lois  this  year.” 

“As  this  year  only  began  last  week, 
you  are  not  so  very  far  behind,”  said  the 
girl,  smiting.  “Why  can  you  not  go 
and  see  Miss  Lois  alone  ?” 

“ I should  be  welcome,  at  any  rate;  she 
adores  me.” 

“Does  she,  indeed!” 

“Yes,  Miss  Douglas,  she  does.  She 
pretends  otherwise,  but  that  is  always 
the  way  with  women.  Oh!  I know  the 
world.” 

“You  are  only  one  year  older  than  I 
am.” 

“In  actual  time,  perhaps;  but  twenty 
years  older  in  knowledge.” 

“What  will  you  be,  then,  when  you 
come  back  from  college  ? An  old  man  ?” 

“By  no  means;  for  I shall  stay  where 
I am.  But  in  the  mean  time  you  will  catch 
up  with  me.” 

Handsome  Rast  had  passed  through  his 
novitiate,  so  he  thought.  His  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  derived  partly  from 
Lieutenant  Walters,  who,  although  fresh 
from  West  Point,  was  still  several  years 
older  than  young  Pronando,  and  patron- 
ized him  accordingly,  and  partly  from  a 
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slender,  low-voiced  Miss  Carew,  who  was 
thirty,  but  appeared  twenty,  after  the 
manner  of  slender  yellow-white  blondes 
who  have  never  possessed  any  rose-tints  or 
dimples,  having  always  been  willowy  and 
amber-colored.  Miss  Carew  sailed,  for  a 
summer’s  amusement,  through  the  Great 
Lakes  of  the  West ; and  then  returned 
Eastward  with  the  opinion  that  they  were 
but  so  many  raw,  blank,  inland  oceans, 
without  sensations  or  local  coloring 
enough  to  rouse  her.  The  week  on  the 
island,  which  was  an  epoch  in  Rast’s  life, 
had  held  for  her  but  languid  interest;  yet 
even  the  languid  work  of  a master-hand 
has  finish  and  power,  and  Rast  was  mel- 
ancholy and  silent  for  fifteen  days  after 
the  enchantress  had  departed.  Then  he 
wrote  to  her  one  or  two  wild  letters,  and 
received  no  answer;  then  he  grew  bitter. 

Then  Walters  came,  with  his  cadet’s  deep 
experience  in  life,  and  the  youth  learned 
from  him,  and  re-appeared  on  the  surface 
again  with  a tinge  of  cynicism  which  filled 
Anne  with  wonder.  For  he  had  never 
told  her  the  story  of  the  summer;  it  was 
almost  the  only  event  in  his  life  which 
she  had  not  shared.  But  it  w'as  not  that 
he  feared  to  tell  her,  they  were  as  frank 
with  each  other  as  two  children;  it  was 
because  he  thought  she  would  not  under- 
stand it. 

“I  do  not  like  Mr.  Walters,”  she  said, 
one  day. 

“He  was  very  much  liked  at  the  Point, 

I assure  you,”  said  Rast,  with  significant 
em])hasis.  “ By  the  ladies,  I mean,  who 
come  there  in  the  summer.” 

“How  could  they  like  him,  with  that 
important,  egotistical  air  ?” 

“ But  it  is  to  conquer  him  they  like,” 
said  Tita,  looking  up  from  her  comer. 

“ Hear  the  child !”  said  Rast,  laughing. 
“Are  you  going  to  conquer,  Tita?” 

“Yes,”  said  Tita,  stroking  the  cat  which 
shared  the  comer  with  her — a soft-coated 
yellow  pussy  that  was  genemlly  sleepy 
and  quiet,  but  which  had,  nevertheless, 
at  times,  extraordinary  fits  of  galloping 
around  in  a circle,  and  tearing  the  bark 
from  the  trees  as  though  she  was  possess- 
ed— an  eccentricity  of  character  which  the 
boys  attributed  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Satan. 

Miss  Lois  lived  in  the  church -house. 

It  was  an  ugly  house ; but  then,  as  is  often 
said  of  a plain  woman,  “so  good!”  It 
did  not  leak  or  rattle,  or  fall  down  or 
smoke,  or  lean  or  sag,  as  did  most  of  the 
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other  houses  in  the  village,  in  regard  to 
their  shingles,  their  shutters,  their  chim- 
neys, their  side  walls,  and  their  roof -trees. 
It  stood  straightly  and  squarely  on  its 
stone  foundation,  and  every  board,  nail, 
and  latch  was  in  its  proper  position. 
Years  before,  missionaries  had  been  sent 
from  New  England  to  work  among  the 
Indians  of  this  neighborhood,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  ideas  of  Christianity,  up  to 
that  time,  solely  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  who  had  succeeded  each  other  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  that  adventurous 
Jesuit,  the  first  explorer  of  these  inland 
seas,  Father  Marquette.  The  Presby- 
terians came,  established  their  mission, 
built  a meeting-house,  a school-house,  and 
a house  for  their  pastor,  the  buildings  be- 
ing as  solid  as  their  belief.  Money  was 
collected  for  this  enterprise  from  all  over 
New  England,  that  old-time,  devout,  self- 
sacrificing  community  whose  sternness 
and  faith  were  equal ; tall  spare  men  came 
westward  to  teach  the  Indians,  earnest 
women  with  bright  steadfast  eyes  and 
lath-like  forms  were  their  aiders,  wives, 
and  companions.  Among  these  came  Miss 
Lois — then  young  Lois  Hinsdale — carried 
Westward  by  an  aunt  whose  mission- 
ary zeal  was  burning  splendidly  up  an 
empty  chimney  which  might  have  been 
filled  with  family  loves  and  cares,  but  was 
not:  shall  we  say  better  filled?  The  mis- 
sionaries worked  faithfully;  but,  as  the 
Indians  soon  moved  further  westward,  the 
results  of  their  efforts  can  not  be  statistic- 
ally estimated  now,  or  the  accounts  bal- 
anced. 

“The  only  good  Indian  is  a dead  In- 
dian,” is  a remark  that  crystallizes  the 
floating  opinion  of  the  border.  But  a 
border  population  has  not  a missionary 
spirit.  New  England,  having  long  ago 
chased  out,  shot  down,  and  exterminated 
all  her  own  Indians,  has  become  peaceful 
and  pious,  and  does  not  agree  with  these 
Western  carriers  of  shot-guns.  Still, 
when  there  were  no  more  Indians  to  come 
to  this  island  school,  it  was  of  necessity 
closed,  no  matter  which  side  was  right. 
There  were  still  numbers  of  Chippewas 
living  on  the  other  islands  and  on  the 
mainland;  but  they  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  were  under  the 
control  of  Pere  Michaux. 

The  Protestant  church — a square  New 
England  meeting-house,  with  steeple  and 
bell — was  kept  open  during  another  year; 
but  the  congregation  grew  so  small  that 
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at  last  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs reached  the  New  England  purses, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  minister  in 
charge  should  close  this  mission,  and  go 
southward  to  a more  promising  field 
among  the  prairie  settlers  of  Illinois.  All 
the  teachers  connected  with  the  Indian 
school  had  departed  before  this — ^all  save 
Miss  Lois  and  her  aunt ; for  Priscilla  Hins- 
dale, stricken  down  by  her  own  intense 
energy,  which  had  consumed  her  as  an 
inward  fire,  was  now  confined  to  her  bed, 
partially  paralyzed.  The  New  England 
woman  had  sold  her  farm,  and  put  almost 
all  her  little  store  of  money  into  island 
property.  “I  shall  live  and  die  here,” 
she  had  said;  “I  have  found  my  life- 
work.”  But  her  work  went  away  from 
her;  her  class  of  promising  squaws  de- 
parted with  their  pappooses  and  their 
braves,  and  left  her  scholarless. 

“ With  all  the  blessed  religious  privi- 
leges they  have  here,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages, I can  not  at  all  understand  it 
— I can  not  understand  it,”  she  repeated 
many  times,  especially  to  Sandy  Forbes, 
an  old  Scotchman  and  fervent  singer  of 
psalms. 

“ Aweel,  aweel.  Miss  Priscilla,  I donnot 
suppose  ye  can,”  replied  Sandy,  with  a 
momentary  twinkle  in  his  old  eyes. 

Wliile  still  hesitating  over  her  future 
course,  illness  struck  down  the  old  maid, 
and  her  life-work  was  at  last  decided  for 
her:  it  was  merely  to  lie  in  bed,  motion- 
less, winter  and  summer,  with  folded 
hands  and  whatever  resignation  she  was 
able  to  muster.  Niece  Lois,  hitherto  a 
satellite,  now  assumed  the  leadership. 
This  would  seem  a simple  enough  charge, 
the  household  of  two  women,  poor  in 
purse,  in  a remote  village  on  a Northern 
frontier.  But  exotics  of  any  kind  require 
nursing  and  vigilance,  and  the  Hinsdale 
household  was  an  exotic.  Miss  Priscilla 
required  that  every  collar  should  be 
starched  in  the  New  England  fashion, 
that  every  curtain  should  fall  in  New 
England  folds,  that  every  dish  on  the  ta- 
ble should  be  of  New  England  origin,  and 
that  every  clock  should  tick  with  New 
England  accuracy.  Lois  had  known  no 
other  training;  and  remembering  as  she 
did  also  the  ways  of  the  old  home  among 
the  New  Hampshire  hills  with  a child’s 
fidelity  and  affection,  she  went  even  be- 
yond her  aunt  in  faithfulness  to  her  ideal ; 
and  although  the  elder  woman  had  long 
been  dead,  the  niece  never  varied  the  hal> 
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its  or  altered  the  rules  of  the  house  which 
was  now  hers  alone. 

“A  little  New  England  homestead 
strangely  set  up  here  on  this  far  Western 
island,”  William  Douglas  had  said. 

The  church  - house,  as  the  villagers 
named  it,  was  built  by  the  Presbyterian 
missiouaries,  many  of  them  laboring  with 
their  own  hands  at  the  good  work,  see- 
ing, no  doubt,  files  of  Indian  converts 
rising  up  in  another  world  to  call  them 
blessed.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Miss  Priscilla,  it  came,  therefoi'e,  ready- 
made as  to  New  England  ideas  of  rooms 
and  closets,  and  only  required  a new  ap- 
l)lication  of  white  and  green  paint  to  be- 
come for  her  an  appropriate  and  rectan- 
gular bower.  It  stood  near  the  closed 
meeting-house,  whose  steeple  threw  a 
slow-moving  shadow  across  its  garden, 
like  a great  sun-dial,  all  day.  Miss  Lois 
had  charge  of  the  key  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  often  she  unlocked  its  door, 
went  in,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  as  if  to  revive  the  memories  of  the 
past.  She  remembered  the  faith  and  sure 
hope  that  used  to  fill  the  empty  spaces, 
and  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  Then  she 
upbraided  herself  for  sighing,  and  sang  in 
her  thin  husky  voice  softly  a verse  or 
two  of  one  of  their  old  psalms  by  way  of 
reparation.  She  sent  an  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  building  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions,  but  in  it  said 
nothing  of  the  small  repairs  for  which 
her  own  purse  paid.  Was  it  a silent  way 
of  making  amends  to  the  old  walls  for 
having  deserted  their  tenets? 

“ Cod-fish  balls  for  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning,  of  course,”  said  Miss  Lois,  “and 
fried  hasty-p adding.  On  Wednasdays  a 
boiled  dinner.  Pies  on  Tuesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays.” 

The  pins  stood  in  straight  rows  on  her 
pincushion  ; three  times  each  week  ev- 
ery room  in  the  house  was  swei)t,  and 
the  floors  as  well  as  the  furniture  dust- 
ed. Beans  were  baked  in  an  earthen  pot 
on  Saturday  night,  and  sweet-cake  was 
made  on  Thursday.  East  Pronando  oft- 
en dropped  in  to  tea  on  Thursday.  Win- 
ter or  summer,  through  scarcity  or  plenty, 
Miss  Lois  never  varied  her  established  rou- 
tine. thereby  setting  an  example,  she  said, 
to  the  idle  and  shiftless.  And  certainly 
she  was  a faithful  guide-post  continually 
pointing  oiitan  industrious  and  systematic 
way.  which,  however,  to  the  end  of  time, 
no  French-blooded,  French-hearted  person 


will  ever  travel,  unless  dragged  by  force. 

The  villagers  preferred  their  lake  trout  to 
Miss  Lois’s  salt  cod-fish,  their  savory  stews 
and  soups  to  her  corned  beef,  their  tartines 
to  her  com-meal  puddings,  and  their  eau- 
de-vie  to  her  green  tea ; they  loved  their 
disorder  and  their  comfort ; her  bar  soap 
and  scrubbing-brush  were  a horror  to  their 
eyes.  They  washed  tlie  household  clothes 
two  or  three  times  a year:  was  not  that 
enough  ? Of  what  use  the  endless  labor 
of  this  sharp-nosed  woman  with  glasses 
. over  her  eyes  at  the  church-house  ? W ere 
not,  perhaps,  the  glasses  the  consequences 
of  such  toil  ? And  her  figure  of  a long 
leanness  also  ? 

The  element  of  real  heroism,  however, 
came  into  Miss  Lois’s  life  in  her  persistent 
effort  to  employ  Indian  servants.  The 
old  mission  had  been  established  for  their 
conversion  and  education ; any  descendmit 
of  that  mission,  therefore,  should  continue 
to  the  utmost  of  her  ability  the  beneficent 
work.  The  meeting-house  was  closed,  the 
school-house  abandoned,  she  could  reach 
the  native  race  by  no  other  influence  save 
personal ; that  personal  influence,  then,  she 
would  use.  Through  long  years  had  she 
persisted,  through  long  j^ears  would  she 
continue  to  persist.  A succession  of  Chip- 
pewa squaws  broke,  stole,  and  skirmished 
their  way  through  her  kitchen  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  success,  generally  in  the 
end  departing  suddenly  at  night  with 
whatever  booty  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  however,  that 
this  w'as  not  much,  a rigid  system  of  keys 
and  excellent  locks  prevailing  in  the 
well- watched  household.  Miss  Lois’s  con- 
science would  not  allow  her  to  employ 
half-breeds,  who  were  sometimes  endur- 
able servants;  duty  required,  she  Siiid, 
that  she  should  have  full-blooded  natives. 
And  she  had  them.  She  always  began  to 
teach  them  the  alphabet  within  three  days 
after  their  arrival,  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
tearful,  freshly  caught  Indian  girl,  very 
wretched  in  her  calico  dress  and  w’hite 
apron,  worn  out  with  the  ways  of  the  ket- 
tles and  brasses,  dejected  over  the  fish- 
balls,  and  appalled  by  the  pudding,  stand- 
ing confronted  by  a large  alphabet  on  the 
well-scoured  table,  and  Miss  Lois  by  her 
side  with  a pointer,  was  frequent  and  even 
regular  in  its  occurrence,  the  only  change 
being  in  the  personality  of  the  learners. 

No  one  of  them  had  ever  gone  through 
the  letters;  but  Miss  Lois  was  not  discour- 
aged. Patiently  she  began  over  again— 
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she  was  always  begiiming  over  again. 
And  in  the  mean  time  she  was  often 
obliged  not  only  to  do  almost  all  the 
household  work  with  her  own  hands,  but 
to  do  it  twice  over  in  order  to  instruct  the 
new-comer.  By  the  unwritten  law  of 
public  opinion,  Dr.  Gaston  was  obliged  to 
employ  only  Protestant  servants ; by  the 
unwritten  law  of  her  own  conscience.  Miss 
Lois  was  obliged  to  employ  only  Indians. 
But  in  truth  she  did  not  employ  them  so 
much  as  they  employed  her. 

Miss  Lois  received  her  young  friends 
in  the  sitting-room.  There  was  a parlor 
with  Brussels  carpet  and  hair-cloth  sofa 
across  the  hall,  but  its  blinds  were  closed, 
and  its  shades  drawn  down.  The  parlor 
of  middle-class  households  in  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  New  England  and  the  Northern 
States  generally  is  a consecrated  apart- 
ment, with  the  chill  atmosphere  and  much 
of  the  solemnity  of  a tomb.  It  may  be 
called  the  high  altar  of  the  careful  house- 
wife; but  even  here  her  sense  of  cleanli- 
ness and  dustless  perfection  is  such  that 
she  keeps  it  cold.  No  sacred  fire  burns, 
no  cheerful  ministry  is  allowed;  every- 
thing is  silent  and  veiled.  The  apartment 
is  of  no  earthly  use — ^nor  heavenly,  save 
perhaps  for  ghosts.  But  take  it  away,  and 
the  housewife  is  miserable;  leave  it,  and 
she  lives  on  contentedly  in  her  sitting-room 
all  the  year  round,  know’ing  it  is  there. 

Miss  Lois’s  sitting-room  was  cheery ; it 
had  a rag-carpet,  a bright  fire,  and  double- 
glass panes  instead  of  the  heavy  woollen 
curtains  which  the  villagers  hung  over 
their  windows  in  the  winter — curtains 
that  kept  out  the  cold,  but  alk>  the  light. 
Miss.  Lois’s  curtains  were  of  white  dimity 
with  knotted  fringe,  and  her  walls  were 
freshly  whitewashed.  Her  framed  sam- 
pler, and  a memorial  pictui*e  done  with 
pen  and  ink,  representing  two  weeping- 
willows  overshadowing  a tombstone,  or- 
namented the  high  mantel-piece,  and 
there  were  also  two  gayly  colored  china 
jars  filled  with  dried  rose-leaves.  They 
were  only  wild-brier  roses ; the  real  roses, 
as  she  called  them,  grew  but  reluctantly 
in  this  Northern  air.  Miss  Lois  never 
loved  the  wild  ones  as  she  liad  loved  the 
old-fashioned  cinnamon-scented  pink  and 
damask  roses  of  her  youth,  but  she  gath- 
ered and  dried  these  leaves  of  the  brier 
from  habit.  There  was  also  hanging  on 
the  wall  a looking-glass  tilted  forward  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  looker-in  could  see 
only  his  feet,  with  a steep  ascent  of  carpet 


going  up  hill  behind  him.  This  looking- 
glass  possessed  a brightly  hued  picture  at 
the  top,  divided  into  two  compartments, 
on  one  side  a lovely  lady  with  a large 
bonnet  modestly  concealing  her  face,  very 
bare  shoulders,  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
a bag  hanging  on  her  arm ; on  the  other 
old  Father  Time,  scythe  in  hand,  as  if  he 
was  intended  as  a warning  to  the  lovely 
lady  that  minutes  were  rapid  and  his 
stroke  sure. 

“Why  do  you  keep  your  glass  tilted 
forward  so  far  that  we  can  not  look  in  it. 
Miss  Lois  ?”  East  had  once  asked. 

Miss  Lois  did  it  from  habit.  But  she 
answered ; “ To  keep  silly  girls  from  look- 
ing at  themselves  while  they  are  pretend- 
ing to  talk  to  me.  They  say  something, 
and  then  raise  their  eyes  quickly  to  see 
how  they  looked  when  they  said  it.  I 
have  known  them  keep  a smile  or  a partic- 
ular expression  half  a minute  while  they 
studied  the  effect— ridiculous  calves!” 

“Calves  have  lovely  eyes  sometimes,” 
said  East. 

“ Did  I say  the  girls  were  ugly.  Master 
Pert  ? But  the  homely  girls  look  too.” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps  to  see  how  they  can  improve 
themselves.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  old  maid,  dryly. 
“ Pity  they  never  learn !” 

In  the  sitting-room  was  a high  chest  of 
drawera,  an  old  clock,  a chintz-covered 
settle,  and  two  deep  narrow  old  rocking- 
chairs,  intended  evidently  for  scant  sku*ts; 
on  an  especial  table  was  the  family  Bi- 
ble, containing  the  record  of  the  Hinsdale 
family  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower.  Miss  Lois’s  prayer-book  was 
not  there;  it  was  up  stairs  in  a bureau 
drawer.  It  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
old-time  furniture  of  the  rooms  below, 
nor  to  the  Hinsdale  Bible. 

The  story  of  Miss  Lois’s  change  from 
the  Puritan  to  the  Episcopal  ritual  might 
to-day  fill  a volume  if  written  by  one  of 
those  brooding,  self -searching  woman- 
minds  of  New  England — ^those  uncon- 
scious, earnest  egotists  with  introverted 
vision,  who  bring  forth  poetry  beautiful 
sometimes  to  inspiration,  but  always  pure- 
ly subjective.  And  if  in  such  a volume 
the  feelings,  the  arguments,  and  the 
cliange  were  all  repi*esented  as  sincere, 
conscientious,  and  prayerful,  they  would 
be  represented  with  entire  tnitli.  Nev- 
ertheless, so  complex  are  the  influences 
which  move  our  lives,  and  so  deep  the  un- 
der-powers which  wo  ourselves  may  not 
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always  recognize,  that  it  could  be  safely 
added  by  a man  of  the  world  as  a com- 
ment that  Lois  Hinsdale  would  never 
have  felt  these  changes,  these  doubts, 
these  conflicts,  if  William  Douglas  had 
not  been  of  another  creed.  For  in  those 
da3rs  Douglas  had  a creed — the  creed  of 
his  young  bride. 

“ Miss  Hinsdale,  we  have  come  to  offer 
you  our  New-Year’s  good  wishes,”  said 
Rast,  taking  off  his  cap  and  making  a 
ceremonious  bow.  “Our  equipage  will 
wait  outside.  How  charming  is  your 
apartment,  madam  1 And  yourself — ^how 
Minerva-like  the  gleam  of  the  eye,  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  wliich — ” 

“Which  made  the  pies  now  cooling  in 
the  pantry,  Rast  Pronando,  to  whose  fra- 
grance, I presume,  I owe  the  honor  of 
this  visit.” 

“ Not  for  myself,  dear  madam,  but  for 
Anne.  She  has  already  conflded  to  me 
that  she  feels  a certain  sinking  sensation 
that  absolutely  requires  the  strengthen- 
ing influence  of  pie.” 

Anne  laughed.  “Are  you  going  to 
stay  long  ?”  she  asked,  still  standing  at 
the  doorway. 

“ Certainly,”  replied  Rast,  seating  him- 
self in  one  of  the  narrow  rocking-chairs ; 
“I  have  a number  of  subjects  to  discuss 
with  our  dear  Miss  Lois.” 

“Then  I will  leave  you  here,  for  Tita  is 
waiting  for  me.  I have  promised  to  take 
them  all  over  to  P6re  Michaux’s  house 
this  afternoon.” 

Miss  Lois  groaned — two  short  abrupt 
groans  on  different  keys. 

“Have  you?  Then  I’m  going  too,” 
said  Rast,  rising. 

“Oh  no,  Rast;  please  do  not,” said  the 
girl,  earnestly.  ‘ ‘ When  you  go,  it  is  quite 
a different  thing — a frolic  always.” 

“ And  why  not  ?”  said  Rast. 

“ Because  the  children  go  for  religious 
instruction,  as  you  well  know ; it  is  their 
faith,  and  I feel  that  I ought  to  give  them 
such  opportunities  as  I can  to  learn  what 
it  means.” 

“ It  means  mummery  1”  said  Miss  Lois, 
loudly  and  sternly. 

Anne  glanced  toward  her  old  friend, 
but  stood  her  ground  flrmly.  “I  must 
take  them,”  she  said;  “ I promised  I would 
do  so  as  long  as  they  were  children,  and 
under  my  care.  When  they  are  older 
they  can  choose  for  themselves.” 

“To  whom  did  you  make  that  promise, 
Anne  Douglas  ?” 


“ToP6reMichaux.” 

“And  you  call  yourself  a Protestant!” 

“Yes;  but  I hope  to  keep  a promise 
too,  dear  Miss  Lois.” 

“ Why  was  it  ever  made  ?” 

“ Pfere  Michaux  required  it,  and — father 
allowed  it.” 

Miss  Lois  rubbed  her  forehead,  settled 
her  spectacles  with  her  first  and  third  fin- 
gers, shook  her  head  briskly  once  or  twice 
to  see  if  they  were  firmly  in  place,  and 
then  went  on  with  her  knitting.  What 
William  Douglas  allowed,  how  could  she 
disallow  ? 

Rast,  standing  by  Anne’s  side  putting 
on  his  fur  gloves,  showed  no  disposition 
to  yield. 

“Please  do  not  come,  Rast,”  said  the 
girl  again,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“ I shall  go  to  take  care  of  you.” 

“It  is  not  necessary;  we  have  old  An- 
toine and  his  dogs,  and  the  boys  are  to 
have  a sled  of  their  own.  We  shall  be  at 
home  before  dark,  I think,  and  if  not,  the 
moon  to-night  is  full.” 

“But  I shall  go,”  said  Rast. 

“Nonsense!”  said  Miss  Lois.  “Of 
course  you  will  not  go;  Anne  is  right. 

You  romp  and  make  mischief  with  those 
children  always.  Behave  now,  and  you 
shall  come  back  this  evening,  and  Anne 
shall  come  too,  and  we  will  have  apples 
and  nuts  and  gingerbread,  and  Anne  shall 
recite.” 

“Will  you,  Annet  ? I will  yield  if  you 
promise.” 

“ If  I must,  I must,”  said  Anne,  reluc- 
tantly. 

“Go,  then,  proud  maid;  sj^eed  upon 
your  errand.  And  in  the  mean  time, 

Miss  Lois,  something  fragrant  and  spicy 
in  the  way  of  a reward  now  would  not 
come  amiss,  and  then  some  music.” 

Among  the  possessions  which  Miss  Lois 
had  inherited  from  her  aunt  was  a small 
piano.  The  elder  Miss  Hinsdale,  sent  into 
the  world  with  an  almost  Italian  love  of 
music,  found  herself  unable  to  repress  it 
even  in  cold  New  England;  turning  it, 
therefore,  into  the  channel  of  the  few 
stunted  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  of  the  day,  she  indulged  it  in  a 
cramped  fashion,  like  a full-flowing  stream 
shut  off  and  made  to  turn  a mill.  When 
the  missionary  spirit  seized  her  in  its  flery 
whirlwind,  she  bargained  with  it  mentally 
that  her  piano  should  be  included;  she 
represented  to  the  doubting  elder  that  it 
would  be  ah  instrument  of  great  power 
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among  the  savages,  and  that  even  David 
himself  accompanied  the  psalms  with  a 
well-stringed  harp.  Tlie  elder  still  doubt- 
ed; he  liked  a tuning-fork;  and  besides, 
the  money  which  Miss  Priscilla  would 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  “the  instru- 
ment” was  greatly  needed  for  boots  for 
the  young  men.  But  as  Miss  Priscilla 
was  a free  agent,  and  quite  determined, 
he  finally  decided,  like  many  another 
leader,  to  allow  what  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, and  the  piano  came.  It  was  a small, 
old-fashioned  instrument,  which  had  been 
kept  in  tune  by  Dr.  Douglas,  and  through 
long  years  the  inner  life  of  Miss  Lois,  her 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  disappointments, 
had  found  expression  through  its  keys. 
It  was  a curious  sight  to  see  the  old  maid 
sitting  at  her  piano  alone  on  a stormy 
evening,  the  doors  all  closed,  the  shuttera 
locked,  no  one  stirring  in  the  church- 
house  save  herself.  Her  playing  was  old- 
fashioned,  her  hands  stiff;  she  could  not 
improvise,  and  the  range  of  the  music  she 
knew  was  small  and  narrow,  yet  uncon- 
sciously it  served  to  her  all  the  purposes 
of  emotional  expression.  When  she  was 
sad,  she  played  “China”;  when  she  was 
hopeful,  “Coronation.”  She  made  the 
bass  heavy  in  dejection,  and  played  the 
air  in  octaves  when  cheerful.  She  played 
only  when  she  w’as  entirely  alone.  The 
old  piano  was  the  only  confidant  of  the 
hidden  remains  of  youthful  feeling  buried 
in  her  heart. 

Hast  played  on  the  piano  and  the  violin 
ill  an  untrained  fashion  of  his  own,  and 
Anne  sang;  they  often  had  small  concerts 
in  Miss  Lois’s  xjarlor.  But  a greater  en- 
tertainment lay  in  Anne’s  recitations. 
These  were  all  from  Shakspeare.  Not  in 
vain  had  the  chaplain  kept  her  tied  to  its 
pages  year  after  year;  she  had  learned, 
almost  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  large 
portions  of  the  immortal  text  by  heart, 
and  had  formed  her  own  ideals  of  the 
characters,  who  were  to  her  real  persons, 
although  as  different  from  flesh-and-blood 
people  as  ara  the  phantoms  of  a dream. 
They  were  like  spirits  who  came  at  her 
call,  and  lent  her  their  personality;  she 
could  identify  herself  with  them  for  the 
time  being  so  completely,  throw  herself 
into  the  bodies  and  minds  she  had  con- 
structed for  them  so  entirely,  that  the  ef- 
fect was  startling,  and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause her  conceptions  of  the  characters 
were  girlish  and  utterly  different  from 
those  that  have  ruled  the  dramatic  stage 


for  generations.  Her  ideas  of  Juliet,  of 
Ophelia,  of  Rosalind,  and  Cleopatra  were 
her  own,  and  she  never  varied  them ; the 
very  earnestness  of  her  personations  made 
the  eft’ect  all  the  more  extraordinary. 
Dr.  Gaston  had  never  heard  these  recita- 
tions of  liis  pupil;  William  Douglas  had 
never  heard  them;  either  of  these  men 
could  have  corrected  her  errors  and  ex- 
plained to  her  her  mistakes.  She  herself 
thought  them  too  trifling  for  their  notice; 
it  was  only  a way  she  had  of  amusing  her- 
self. Even  Rast,  her  playmate,  found  it 
out  by  chance,  coming  upon  her  among 
the  cedars  one  day  when  she  was  Ophelia, 
and  overhearing  her  speak  several  lines 
before  she  saw  him ; he  immediately  con- 
stituted himself  an  audience  of  one,  with, 
however,  the  peremptory  manners  of  a 
throng,  and  demanded  to  hear  all  she 
knew.  Poor  Anne ! the  great  plays  of  the 
world  liad  been  her  fairy  tales ; she  knew 
no  others.  She  went  through  her  person- 
ations timidly,  the  wild  forest  her  back- 
ground, the  open  air  and  blue  Straits  her 
scenery.  The  audience  found  fault,  but, 
on  the  Avhole,  enjoyed  the  performance, 
and  demanded  frequent  repetitious.  After 
a while  Miss  Lois  was  admitted  into  the 
secret,  and  disapproved,  and  was  curious, 
and  listened,  and  shook  her  head,  but  end- 
ed by  liking  the  portraitures,  which  were 
in  truth  as  fantastic  as  phantasmagoria. 
Miss  Lois  had  never  seen  a play  or  read  a 
novel  in  her  life.  For  some  time  the  for- 
est continued  Anne’s  theatre,  and  more 
than  once  Miss  LoLs  had  taken  afternoon 
walks,  for  which  her  conscience  troubled 
her:  she  could  not  decide  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong.  But  winter  came,  and 
gradually  it  grew  into  a habit  that  Anne 
should  racite  at  the  church-house  now  and 
then,  the  Indian  servant  who  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  the  occupant  of  the 
kitchen  being  sent  carefully  away  for  the 
evening,  in  order  that  her  eye  should  not 
be  guiltily  glued  to  the  key-hole  during 
the  exciting  visits  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet. 
Anne  was  always  reluctant  to  give  these 
recitations  now  that  she  had  an  audience. 

“ Out  in  the  woods,” she  said,  “I  had  only 
the  trees  and  the  silence.  I never  thought 
of  myself  at  all.” 

“ But  Miss  Lois  and  I are  as  handsome 
as  trees ; and  as  to  silence,  we  never  say 
a word,”  replied  Rast.  “Come,  Annet, 
you  know  you  like  it.” 

“ Yes;  in — in  one  way  I do.” 

“Then  let  us  take  that  way,”  said  Rast. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

— “ Sounding  names  as  any  on  the  page  of  history 
— Lake  Winnipeg,  Hudson  Bay,  Ottaway,  and  port- 
ages innumerable ; Chipeways,  Gens  de  Terre,  Lcs 
Pilleiirs,  the  Weepers,  and  the  like.  An  immense, 
shaggy,  but  sincere  country,  adorned  with  chains  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  covered  with  snows,  with  hemlocks 
and  fir-trees.  There  is  a naturalness  in  this  travel- 
ler, and  an  unpretendingness,  as  in  a Canadian  win- 
ter, where  life  is  preserved  through  low  temperature 
and  frontier  dangers  by  furs,  and  within  a stout 
heart.  He  has  truth  and  moderation  worthy  of  the 
father  of  history,  which  belong  only  to  an  intimate 
experience ; and  ho  does  not  defer  much  to  litera- 
ture.”— Tiiorkau. 

Immediately  after  the  early  dinner  the 
little  cavalcade  set  out  for  the  hermitage 
of  Pere  Michaux,  which  was  on  an  island 
of  its  own  at  some  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage island;  to  reach  it  they  journeyed 
over  the  ice.  The  boys’  sled  went  first, 
Andre  riding,  the  other  two  drawing: 
they  were  to  take  turns.  Then  came  old 
Antoine  and  his  dogs,  wise-looking,  sedate 
creatures  with  wide-spread,  awkward  legs, 
big  paws,  and  toes  turned  in.  Rene  and 
Lebeau  were  the  leaders ; they  were  dogs 
of  age  and  character,  and  as  they  guided 
the  sledge  they  also  kept  an  eye  to  the 
younger  dogs  behind.  The  team  was  a 
local  one ; it  was  not  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  mails,  but  was  used  by  the  vil- 
lagers when  they  crossed  to  the  various 
islands,  the  fishing  grounds,  or  the  Indian 
villages  on  the  mainland.  Old  Antoine 
walked  behind  with  Anne  by  his  side : she 
preferred  to  walk.  Snugly  ensconced  in 
the  sledge  in  a warm  nest  of  furs  was  Tita, 
nothing  visible  of  her  small  self  save  her 
dark  eyes,  which  were,  however,  most  of 
the  time  closed : here  there  was  nothing  to 
watch.  Tlie  bells  on  the  dogs  sounded 
out  merrily  in  the  clear  air:  the  boys  had 
also  adorned  themselves  witli  bells,  and 
pranced  along  like  colts.  The  sunshine 
was  intensely  bright,  the  blue  heavens 
seemed  fuU  of  its  shafts,  the  ice  below 
glittered  in  shining  lines;  on  the  north 
and  south  the  dark  evergreens  of  the 
mainland  rose  above  the  white,  but  to- 
wartl  the  east  and  west  the  fields  of  ice  ex- 
tended unbroken  over  the  edge  of  the  ho- 
rizon. Here  they  were  smooth,  covered 
with  snow;  there  they  were  heaped  in 
hummocks  and  ridges,  great  blocks  piled 
against  each  other,  and  frozen  solid  in 
that  j>osition  where  the  wind  and  the  cur- 
rent had  met  and  fought.  The  atmos- 
phere was  cold,  but  so  pure  and  still  that 
breathing  was  easier  th^  in  many  locali- 


ties farther  toward  the  south.  There  was 
no  dampness,  no  strong  raw  wind ; only 
the  even  cold.  A feather  thrown  from  a 
house-top  would  have  dropped  softly  to 
the  ground  in  a straight  line,  as  drop  one 
by  one  the  broad  leaves  of  the  sycamore 
on  still  Indian  summer  days.  The  snow 
itself  was  dry;  it  had  fallen  at  intervals 
during  the  winter,  and  made  thicker  and 
thicker  the  soft  mantle  that  covered  the 
water  and  land.  When  the  fiakes  came 
down,  the  villagers  always  knew  that  it 
was  warmer,  for  when  the  clouds  were 
steel-bound,  the  snow  could  not  fall. 

“I  think  we  shall  have  snow  again  to- 
morrow, ” said  old  Antoine  in  his  voyageur 
dialect.  “Step  forward,  then,  genteelly, 
Rene.  Hast  thou  no  conscience,  Lebeau  ?” 

The  two  dogs,  whose  attention  had  been 
a little  distracted  by  the  backward  vision 
of  Andre  conveying  something  to  his 
mouth,  returned  to  their  duty  with  a jerk, 
and  the  other  dogs  behind  all  rang  their 
little  bells  suddenly  as  they  felt  the  swerve 
of  the  leaders  back  into  the  track.  For 
there  was  a track  over  the  ice  toward  Pdre 
Michaux’s  island,  and  another  stretching 
off  due  eastward — the  path  of  the  carrier 
who  brought  the  mails  from  below;  be- 
sides these  there  were  no  other  ice-roads ; 
the  Indians  and  hunters  came  and  went 
as  the  bird  flies.  Pero  Michaux's  island 
was  not  in  sight  from  the  village;  it  was, 
as  the  boys  said,  around  the  comer.  When 
they  had  turned  this  point,  and  no  longer 
saw  the  mission  church,  the  little  fort, 
and  the  ice-covered  piers,  when  there  was 
nothing  on  the  shore  side  save  wild  cliffs 
crowned  with  evergreens,  then  before 
them  rose  a low  island  with  its  bare  sum- 
mer trees,  its  one  weather-beaten  house, 
a straight  line  of  smoke  coming  from  its 
chimney.  It  was  still  a mile  distant,  but 
the  boys  ran  along  with  new  vigor.  No 
one  wished  to  ride;  Andre,  leaving  his 
place,  took  hold  with  the  others,  and  the 
empty  sled  went  on  toward  the  hermitage 
at  a fine  pace. 

“You  could  repose  yourself  there,  ma- 
demoiselle,” said  Antoine,  who  never  thor- 
oughly approved  the  walking  upon  her 
own  two  feet  kept  up — nay,  even  enjoyed 
— by  this  vigorous  girl  at  liis  side.  Tita's 
ideas  were  more  to  his  mind. 

“But  I like  it,”  said  Anne,  smiling.  “It 
makes  me  feel  warm  and  strong,  all  awake 
and  joyous,  as  though  I had  just  heard 
some  delightful  news.” 

‘ ^ But  the  delightful  news  in  reality,  ma- 
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demoiselle — one  hears  not  much  of  it  up 
here,  as  I say  to  Jacqueline.” 

“ Look  at  the  sky,  the  ice-fields;  that  is 
news  every  day,  newly  beautiful,  if  we  will 
only  look  at  it.” 

“Does  mademoiselle  think,  then,  that 
the  ice  is  beautiful  ?” 

“ Very  beautiful,”  replied  the  girl. 

Tlie  cold  air  had  brought  the  blood  to 
her  cheeks,  a gleaming  light  to  her  strong, 
fearless  eyes  that  looked  the  sun  in  the 
face  without  quailing.  Old  Antoine 
caught  the  idea  for  the  first  time  that  she 
might,  perhaps,  be  beautiful  some  day, 
and  that  night,  before  his  fij^e,  he  repeated 
the  idea  to  his  wife. 

“Bahl”  said  old  Jacqueline;  “that  is 
one  great  error  of  yours,  my  friend.  Have 
you  turned  blind?” 

“I  did  not  mean  beautiful  in  my  eyes, 
of  course ; but  one  kind  of  beauty  pleases 
me,  thank  the  saints,  and  that  is,  without 
doubt,  your  own,”  replied  the  Frenchman, 
bowing  toward  his  withered,  bright-eyed 
old  spouse  with  courtly  gravity.  “But 
men  of  another  race,  now,  like  those  who 
come  here  in  the  summer,  might  they  not 
think  her  passable  ?” 

But  old  Jacqueline,  although  mollified, 
would  not  admit  even  this.  A good  young 
lady,  and  kind,  it  was  to  be  hoped  she 
would  be  content  with  the  graces  of  piety, 
since  she  had  not  those  of  the  other  sort. 
Religion  was  all-merciful. 

The  low  island  met  the  lake  without 
any  broken  ice  at  its  edge ; it  rose  slight- 
ly from  the  beach  in  a gentle  slope,  the 
snow-path  leading  directly  up  to  tlie  house 
door.  The  sound  of  the  bells  brought 
Pfere  Michaux  himself  to  the  entrance. 
“Enter,  then,  my  children,”  he  said; 
“and  you,  Antoine,  take  the  dogs  around 
to  the  kitchen.  Pierre  is  there.” 

Pierre  was  a French  cook.  Neither 
conscience  nor  congregation  requiring 
that  Pere  Michaux  should  nourish  his  in- 
ner man  with  half-baked  or  cindered  dish- 
es, he  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  skill  and 
affection  of  this  small-sized  old  French- 
man, who,  while  learning  in  his  youth 
the  rules,  exceptions,  and  sauces  of  his 
profession,  became  the  victim  of  black 
melancholy  on  account  of  a certain  De- 
nise, fair  but  cold-hearted,  who,  being  em- 
ployed in  a conservatory,  should  have 
been  warmer.  Perhaps  Denise  had  her 
inner  fires,  but  they  emitted  no  gleam  to- 
ward poor  Pierre ; and  at  last,  after  spoil- 
ing two  breakfasts  and  a dinner,  and 
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drawing  down  upon  himself  the  epithet 
of  “imbecile,”  the  sallow  little  apprentice  * 
abandoned  Paris,  and  in  a fit  of  despair 
took  passage  for  America,  very  much  as 
he  might  have  taken  passage  for  Hades 
vid  the  charcoal  route.  Having  arrived 
in  New  York,  instead  of  seeking  a place 
where  his  knowledge,  small  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  prized  by  exiled  French- 
men in  a sauceless  land,  the  despairing, 
obstinate  little  cook  allowed  himself  to 
drift  into  all  sorts  of  incongruous  situa- 
tions, and  at  last  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army,  where,  as  he  could  play  the 
flute,  he  was  speedily  placed  in  special 
service  as  member  of  the  band.  Poor 
Pierre!  his  flute  sang  to  him  only  “De- 
nise 1 Denise  1”  But  the  band  - master 
thought  it  could  sing  other  tunes  as  well, 
and  set  him  to  work  with  the  score  before 
him.  It  was  while  miserably  performing 
his  part  in  company  with  six  placid  Ger- 
mans that  Pere  Michaux  flrst  saw  poor 
Pierre,  and  recognizing  a compatriot, 
spoke  to  him.  Struck  by  the  pathetic 
misery  of  his  face,  he  asked  a few  ques- 
tions of  the  little  flute-player,  listened  to 
his  story,  and  gave  him  the  comfort  and 
help  of  sympathy  and  shillings,  together 
with  the  sound  of  the  old  home  accents, 
sweetest  of  all  to  the  dulled  ears.  When 
the  time  of  enlistment  expired,  Pierre 
came  westward  after  his  priest:  Pere  Mi- 
chaux had  written  to  him  once  or  twice, 
and  the  ex-cook  had  preserved  the  letters 
as  a guide-book.  He  showed  the  heading 
and  the  postmark  whenever  he  was  at 
a loss,  and  travelled  blindly  on,  handed 
from  one  railroad  conductor  to  another 
like  a piece  of  animated  luggage,  until  at 
last  he  was  put  on  board  of  a steamer, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  carried  west- 
ward ; for  the  sight  of  the  water  had  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  to  be  taken  on 
some  unknown  and  terrible  voyage. 

The  good  priest  was  surprised  and  touch- 
ed to  see  the  tears  of  the  little  man,  stained, 
weazened,  and  worn  with  travel  and  grief; 
he  took  him  over  to  the  hermitage  in  his 
sharp-pointed  boat,  which  skimmed  the 
crests  of  the  waves,  the  two  sails  wing- 
and-wing,  and  Pierre  sat  in  the  bottom, 
and  held  on  with  a death-grasp.  As  soon 
as  his  foot  touched  the  shore,  he  declared, 
with  regained  fluency,  that  he  would  nev- 
er again  enter  a boat,  large  or  small,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  never  did.  In  vain 
Pere  Michaux  represented  to  him  that  he 
could  earn  more  money  in  a city,  in  vain 
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he  offered  to  send  him  Eastward  and  place 
^him  with  kind  persons  speaking  his  own 
tongue,  who  would  procure  a good  situa- 
tion for  him;  Pierre  was  obstinate.  He 
listened,  assented  to  all,  but  when  the 
time  came  refused  to  go. 

“Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to  send 
us  that  cook  of  yours  wrote  Father 
Greorge  at  the  end  of  two  years.  ‘ ‘ This  is 
the  fifth  time  I have  made  ready  for  him.” 

“He  will  not  go,”  replied  P6re  Mi- 
chaux  at  last;  “it  seems  that  I must  re- 
sign myself.” 

“If  your  Pere  Michaux  is  handsomer 
than  I am,”  said  Dr.  Qaston  one  day  to 
Anne,  “ it  is  because  he  has  had  something 
palatable  to  eat  all  this  time.  In  a long 
course  of  years  saJeratus  tells.” 

Perc  Michaux  was  indeed  a man  of  no- 
ble bearing;  his  face,  although  benign, 
wore  an  expression  of  authority,  which 
came  from  the  submissive  obedience  of  his 
flock,  who  loved  him  as  a father  and  re- 
vered him  as  a pope.  His  parish,  a dio- 
cese in  size,  extended  over  the  long  point 
of  the  southern  mainland ; over  the  many 
islands  of  the  Straits,  large  and  small, 
some  of  them  unnoted  on  the  map,  yet  in- 
habited perhaps  by  a few  half-breeds,  oth- 
ers dotted  with  Indian  farms ; over  the  vil- 
lage itself,  where  stood  the  small  weather- 
beaten old  Church  of  St.  Jean ; and  over 
the  dim  blue  line  of  northern  coast,  as  far 
as  eye  could  reach  or  priest  could  go. 
His  roadways  were  over  the  water,  his 
carriage  a boat;  in  the  winter,  a sledge. 
He  was  priest,  bishop,  governor,  judge, 
and  physician;  his  word  was  absolute. 
His  party-colored  flock  referred  all  their 
disputes  to  him,  and  abided  by  his  deci- 
sions— questions  of  fishing-nets  as  well  as 
questions  of  conscience,  cases  of  jealousy 
together  w’ith  cases  of  fever.  He  stood 
alone.  He  was  not  propped.  He  had  the 
rare  leader’s  mind.  Thrown  away  on  that 
wild  Northern  border  ? Not  any  more 
than  Bishop  Chase  in  Ohio,  Captain  John 
Smitli  in  Virginia,  or  other  versatile  and 
autocratic  pioneers.  Many  a man  can 
lead  in  cities  and  in  camps,  among  prece- 
dents and  rules,  but  only  a born  leader 
can  lead  in  a wilderness  where  he  must 
make  his  own  rules  and  be  his  own  prece- 
dent every  hour. 

The  dogs  trotted  cheerfully,  with  all 
their  bells  ringing,  around  to  the  back 
door.  Old  Pierre  detested  dogs,  yet  al- 
ways fed  them  with  a strange  sort  of  con- 
scientiousness, partly  from  compassion, 


partly  from  fear.  He  could  never  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  trains.  To  draw,  he 
said,  was  an  undoglike  thing.  To  see  the 
creatures  rush  by  the  island  on  a moon- 
light night  over  the  white  ice,  like  dogs 
of  a dream,  was  enough  to  make  the  hair 
elevate  itself. 

“Whose  hair?”  East  had  demanded. 
“Yours,  or  the  dogs’  ?”  For  young  Pro- 
nando  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  her- 
mitage, not  as  pupil  or  member  of  the 
flock,  but  as  a candid  young  friend,  ad- 
miring impartially  both  the  priest  and  his 
cook. 

“ Hast  thou  brought  me  again  all  those 
wide-mouthed  dogs,  brigands  of  unheard- 
of  and  never-to-be-satisfied  emptiness, 
robbers  of  all  things  ?”  demanded  Pierre, 
appearing  at  the  kitchen  door,  ladle  in 
hand.  Antoine’s  leathery  cheeks  wrin- 
kled themselves  into  a grin  as  he  unhar- 
nessed his  team,  all  the  dogs  pawing  and 
howling,  and  striving  to  bo  first  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  domain  of  plenty. 

“ Hold  thyself  quiet,  Eene.  Wilt  thou 
take  the  very  sledge  in,  Lebeau  ?”  he  said, 
apostrophizing  the  leaders.  But  no  soon- 
er was  the  last  stmp  loosened  than  all  the 
dogs  by  common  consent  rushed  at  and 
over  the  little  cook  and  into  the  kitchen 
in  a manner  which  would  have  insured 
them  severe  chastisement  in  any  other 
kitchen  in  the  diocese.  Pierre  darted 
about  among  their  gaunt  yellow  bodies, 
railing  at  them  for  knocking  down  his 
pans,  and  calling  upon  all  the  saints  to 
witness  their  rapacity;  but  in  the  mean 
time  he  was  gathering  together  quickly 
fragments  of  whose  choice  and  savory 
qualities  Rene  and  Lebeau  had  distinct 
remembrance,  and  the  other  dogs  antici- 
pation. They  leaped  and  danced  around 
him  on  their  awkward  legs  and  shambling 
feet,  bit  and  barked  at  each  other,  and 
rolled  on  the  floor  in  a heap.  Any  where 
else  the  long  whip  would  have  curled 
around  their  lank  ribs,  but  in  old  Pierre’s 
kitchen  they  knew  they  were  safe.  With 
a fiercely  delivered  and  eloquent  selection 
from  the  strong  expressions  current  in  the 
Paris  of  his  youth,  the  little  cook  made 
his  way  through  the  snarling  throng  of 
yellow  backs  and  legs,  and  emptied  his 
pan  of  fragments  on  the  snow  outside. 
Forth  rushed  the  dogs,  and  cast  them- 
selves in  a solid  mass  upon  the  little  heap. 

“Hounds  of  Satan?”  said  Pierre. 

“They  are,  indeed,”  replied  Antoine. 
“But  leave  them  now,  my  friend,  and 
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close  the  door,  since  warmth  is  a blessed 
gift.” 

Rut  Pierre  still  stood  on  the  threshold, 
every  now  and  then  darting  out  to  ad- 
minister a rap  to  the  gluttons,  or  to  pull 
forward  the  younger  and  weaker  ones. 
He  presided  with  exactest  justice  over  the 
whole  repast,  and  ended  by  bringing  into 
the  kitchen  a forlorn  and  drearily  ugly 
young  animal  that  had  not  obtained  his 
share  on  account  of  the  preternaturally 
quick  side  snatchings  of  Lebeau.  To  this 
dog  he  now  presented  an  especial  banquet 
in  an  earthen  dish  behind  the  door. 

“If  there  is  anything  I abhor,  it  is  the 
animal  called  dog,”  he  said,  seating  him- 
self at  last,  and  wiping  his  forehead. 

“That  is  plainly  evident,”  replied  old 
Antoine,  gravely. 

In  the  mean  time,  Anne,  Tita,  and  the 
boys  had  thrown  off  their  fur  cloaks,  and 
entered  the  sitting-room.  Pere  Michaux 
took  his  seat  in  his  large  arm-chair  near 
the  hearth,  Tita  curled  herself  on  a cush- 
ion at  his  feet,  and  the  boys  sat  together 
on  a wooden  bench,  fidgeting  uneasily, 
and  trying  to  recall  a faint  outline  of  their 
last  lesson,  while  Anne  talked  to  the  priest, 
warming  first  one  of  her  shapely  feet,  then 
the  other,  as  she  leaned  against  the  man- 
. tel,  inquiring  after  the  health  of  the  birds, 
the  squirrels,  the  fox,  and  the  tame  eagle, 
Pere  Michaux's  companions  in  his  her- 
mitage. The  appearance  of  the  room  was 
peculiar,  yet  picturesque  and  full  of  com- 
fort. It  was  a long,  low  apartment,  the 
walls  made  warm  in  the  winter  with  skins 
instead  of  tapestry,  and  the  floor  carpeted 
with  blankets ; other  skins  lay  before  the 
table  and  fire  as  mats.  The  furniture 
was  rude,  but  cushioned  and  decorated,  as 
were  likewise  the  curtains,  in  a fashion 
unique,  by  the  hands  of  half-breed  wo- 
men, who  had  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
work;  their  primitive  embroidery,  whose 
long  stitches  sprang  to  the  centre  of  the 
curtain  or  cushion,  like  the  rays  of  a ris- 
ing sun,  and  then  back  again,  was  as  un- 
like modern  nccdle-work  as  the  vase-pic- 
tured Egyptians,  with  eyes  in  the  sides  of 
their  heads,  are  like  a m^ern  photograph ; 
their  patterns,  too,  had  come  down  from 
the  remote  ages  of  the  world  called  the 
New,  which  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  con- 
tinent across  the  seas.  Guns  and  fish- 
ing-tackle hung  over  the  mantel,  a lamp 
swung  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  lit- 
tle singing-birds  flew  into  and  out  of  their 
open  cages  near  the  windows,  and  the 


tame  eagle  sat  solemnly  on  his  perch  at 
the  far  end  of  the  long  room.  The  squir- 
rels and  the  fox  were  visible  in  their  quar- 
ters, peeping  out  at  the  new-comers;  but 
their  front  doors  were  barred,  for  they 
had  broken  parole,  and  were  at  present  in 
disgrace.  The  ceiling  was  planked  with 
wood,  which  had  turned  to  a dark  cinna- 
mon hue;  the  broad  windows  let  in  the 
sunshine  on  three  sides  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  were  covered  with  heavy  cur- 
tains, all  save  one,  which  had  but  a single 
thickness  of  red  cloth  over  the  glass,  with 
a candle  behind  which  burned  all  night, 
so  that  the  red  gleam  shone  far  across  the 
ice,  like  a winter  light-house  for  the  froz- 
en Straits.  More  than  one  despairing 
man,  lost  in  the  cold  and  darkness,  had 
caught  its  ray,  and  sought  refuge,  with  a 
thankful  heart.  The  broad  deep  fire-place 
of  this  room  was  its  glory : the  hearts  of 
giant  logs  glowed  there:  it  was  a fire  to 
dream  of  on  winter  nights,  a fire  to  paint 
on  canvas  for  Christmas  pictures  to  hang 
on  the  walls  of  barren  furnace-heated 
houses,  a fire  to  remember  before  that  noi- 
some thing,  a close  stove.  Around  this 
fire-place  were  set  like  tiles  rude  bits  of 
pottery  found  in  the  vicinity,  remains  of 
an  earlier  race,  which,  the  half-breeds 
brought  to  Pere  Michaux  whenever  their 
ploughs  upturned  them — arrow-heads, 
shells  from  the  wilder  beaches,  little  green 
pebbles  from  Isle  Royale,  agates,  and  frag- 
ments of  fossils,  the  whole  forming  a 
rough  mosaic,  strong  in  its  story  of  the 
region.  Prom  two  high  shelves  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Church  and  the  classics  of  the 
world  looked  down  upon  this  scene.  But 
Pere  Michaux  was  no  bookworm;  his 
books  were  men.  The  needs  and  faults 
of  his  flock  absorbed  all  his  days,  and, 
when  the  moon  was  bright,  his  evenings 
also.  “There  goes  Pere  Michaux,”  said 
the  half-breeds,  as  the  broad  sail  of  his 
boat  went  gleaming  by  in  the  summer 
night,  or  the  sound  of  his  sledge  bells  came 
through  their  closed  doors;  “he  has  been 
to  see  the  dying  wife  of  Jean,”  or  “ to  car- 
ry medicine  to  Fran5ois.”  On  the  wild 
nights  and  the  dark  nights,  when  no  one 
could  stir  abroad,  the  old  priest  lighted 
his  lamp,  and  fed  his  mind  with  its  old- 
time  nourishment.  But  he  had  nothing 
modern;  no  newspapers.  The  nation  was 
to  him  naught.  He  was  one  of  a small 
but  distinctly  marked  class  in  America 
that  have  a distaste  for  and  disbelief  in  the 
present,  its  ideals,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
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and  turn  for  relief  to  the  past;  they  rep- 
resent a reaction.  This  class  is  made  up 
of  foreigners  like  the  priest,  of  native- 
born  citizens  with  artistic  tastes  who  have 
lived  much  abroad,  modern  Tories  who 
regret  the  Revolution,  High-Church  Epis- 
copalians who  would  like  arclibishops  and 
an  Establishment,  restless  politicians  who 
seek  an  empire — in  all,  a very  small  num- 
ber compared  with  the  mass  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  not  important  enough  to  be 
counted  at  all  numerically,  yet  not  with- 
out its  influence.  And  not  without  its 
use  too,  its  members  serving  their  coun- 
try, unconsciously  perhaps,  but  powerful- 
ly, by  acting  as  a balance  to  the  self-as- 
serting blatant  conceit  of  the  young  na- 
tion— a drag  on  the  wheels  of  its  too-rap- 
idly  speeding  car.  They  are  a sort  of 
Mordecai  at  the  gate,  and  are  no  more 
disturbed  than  lie  was  by  being  in  a mi- 
nority. In  any  great  crisis  this  element 
is  fused  with  the  rest  at  once,  and  disap- 
pears ; but  in  times  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity up  it  comes  again,  and  lifts  its  scornful 
voice. 

Pere  Michaux  occupied  himself  flrst 
with  the  boys.  The  religious  education 
of  Louis,  Gabriel,  and  Andre  was  not 
complex — a few  plain  rules  that  three 
colts  could  have  learned  almost  as  well, 
provided  they  had  had  speech.  But  the 
priest  had  the  rare  gift  of  holding  the  at- 
tention of  children  while  he  talked  with 
them,  and  thus  the  three  boys  learned 
from  liim  gradually  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously the  tenets  of  the  faith  in  which 
their  young  mother  had  lived  and  died. 
The  rare  gift  of  holding  the  attention  of 
boys— O poor  Sunday-school  teachers  all 
over  the  land,  ye  know  how  rare  that  gift 
is — ye  Avho  must  keep  restless  little  heads 
and  hands  quiet  while  some  well-mean- 
ing but  slow,  long-winded,  four-syllabled 
man  * ‘ addresses  the  children.  ” It  is  some- 
times the  superintendent,  but  more  fre- 
quently a visitor,  who  beams  through  his 
spectacles  benevolently  upon  the  little 
flock  before  him,  but  has  no  more  power 
over  them  than  a penguin  would  have 
over  a colony  of  sparrows. 

But  if  the  religion  of  the  boys  was  sim- 
ple, that  of  Tita  was  of  a very  different 
nature;  it  was  as  complex,  tortuous,  un- 
resting, as  personal  and  minute  in  detail, 
as  some  of  those  religious  journals  we 
have  all  read,  diaries  of  every  thought, 
pen-photographs  of  every  mood,  wonder- 
ful to  read,  but  not  always  comfortable 


when  translated  into  actual  life,  where 
something  less  purely  self-engrossed,  if 
even  less  saintly,  is  apt  to  make  the  house- 
hold wheels  run  more  smoothly.  Tita’s 
religious  ideas  perplexed  Anne,  angered 
Miss  Lois,  and  sometimes  wearied  even 
the  priest  himself.  The  little  creature 
aspired  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  she 
was  perfect  in  rule  and  form.  Wliatever 
was  said  to  her  in  the  way  of  con'ection 
she  turned  and  adjusted  to  suit  herself; 
her  mental  ingenuity  was  extraordinary. 
Anne  listened  to  the  child  with  wonder; 
but  Pere  Michaux  understood  and  treated 
with  kindly  carelessness  the  strong  self- 
ism,  which  he  often  encountered  among 
older  and  deeply  devout  women,  but  not 
often  in  a girl  so  young.  Once  the  elder 
sister  asked  with  some  anxiety  if  he 
thought  Tita  was  tending  toward  con- 
ventual life. 

“ Oh  no,”  replied  the  old  man,  smiling; 

“ anjrthing  but  that.” 

“ But  is  she  not  remarkably  devout  ?” 

“ As  Parisiennes  in  Lent.” 

“But  it  is  Lent  with  her  all  the  year 
round.” 

“That  is  because  she  has  not  seen  Paris 
yet.” 

“But  we  can  not  take  her  to  Paris,” 
said  Anne,  in  perplexity. 

“What  should  I do  if  I had  to  reply 
to  you  always,  mademoiselle  ?”  said  the 
priest,  smiling,  and  patting  her  head. 

‘ ‘ You  mean  that  I am  dull  ?”  said  Anne, 
a slight  flush  rising  in  her  cheeks.  “I 
have  often  noticed  that  people  thought 
me  so.” 

“I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  by 
the  side  of  your  honesty  we  all  appear 
like  tapers  when  the  sun  breaks  in,”  said 
P6re  Michaux,  gallantly.  Still,  Anne 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  did  think 
her  dull. 

To-day  she  sat  by  the  window,  looking 
out  over  the  ice.  The  boys,  dismissed 
from  their  bench,  had,  with  the  sagacity 
of  the  dogs,  gone  immediately  to  the 
kitchen.  The  soft  voice  of  Tita  was  re- 
peating something  which  sounded  like 
a litany  to  the  Virgin,  full  of  mystic 
phrases,  a selection  made  by  the  child 
herself,  the  priest  requii’ing  no  such  reci- 
tation, but  listening,  as  usual,  patiently, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  as  the  old-time 
school-teacher  listened  to  Wirt’s  descrip- 
tion of  Blennerhasset's  Island.  Pere  Mi- 
chaux had  no  mystical  tendencies.  His 
life  was  too  busy;  in  the  winter  it  was 
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too  cold,  and  in  the  summer  the  sunshine 
was  too  brilliant,  on  his  Northern  isl- 
and, for  mystical  thoughts.  At  present, 
through  Tita’s  recitation,  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  a poor  fisherman's  family 
over  on  the  mainland,  to  whom  on  the 
morrow  he  was  going  to  send  assistance. 
The  three  boys  came  around  on  the  out- 
side, and  peered  through  the  windows  to 
see  whether  the  lesson  was  finished.  Anne 
ordere^l  them  back  by  gesture,  for  they 
were  bareheaded,  and  their  little  faces  red 
with  the  cold.  But  they  pressed  their 
noses  against  the  panes,  glared  at  Tita, 
and  shook  their  fists.  “It’s  all  ready,” 
they  said,  in  sepulchral  tones,  putting 
their  mouths  to  the  crack  under  the  sash, 
“and  it’s  a pudding.  Tell  her  to  hurry 
up,  Annet.” 

But  Tita’s  murmuring  voice  went  stead- 
ily on,  and  the  Protestant  sister  would 
not  interrupt  the  little  Catholic’s  recita- 
tion ; she  shook  her  head  at  the  boys,  and 
motioned  to  them  to  go  back  to  the  kitch- 
en.^ But  they  danced  up  and  down  to 
warm  themselves,  rubbed  their  little  red 
cars  with  their  hands,  and  then  returned 
to  the  crack,  and  roared  in  chorus,  “ Tell 
her  to  hurry  up ; we  shall  not  have  time 
to  eat  it.” 

“True,”  said  P^re  Michaux,  overhear- 
ing this  triple  remonstrance.  ‘ ‘ That  will 
do  for  to-day,  Tita.” 

“But  I have  not  finished,  my  father.” 

“ Another  time,  child.” 

“ I shall  recite  it,  then,  at  the  next  les- 
son, and  learn  besides  as  much  more ; and 
the  interruption  was  not  of  my  making, 
but  a crime  of  those  sacrilegious  boys,” 
said  Tita,  gathering  her  books  together. 
The  boys,  seeing  Pere  Michaux  rise  from 
his  chair,  ran  back  around  the  house  to 
announce  the  tidings  to  Pierre ; the  priest 
came  forward  to  the  window. 

“ That  is  the  mail-train,  is  it  not  ?”  said 
Anne,  looking  at  a black  spot  coming  up 
the  Strait  from  the  east. 

“It  is  due,”  said  Pere  Michaux;  “but 
the  weather  lias  been  so  cold  that  I hard- 
ly expected  it  to-day.”  He  took  down  a 
spy-glass,  and  looked  at  the  moving  speck. 
“ Yes,  it  is  the  train.  I can  see  the  dogs, 
and  Denis  himself.  I will  go  over  to 
the  village  with  you,  I think.  I expect 
letters.” 

P^re  Michaux’s  correspondence  was 
large.  From  many  a college  and  mis- 
sion station  came  letters  to  this  hermit  of 
the  North,  on  subjects  as  various  as  the 


writers:  the  flora  of  the  region,  its  min- 
eralogy, the  Indians  and  their  history, 
the  lost  grave  of  Father  Marquette  (in 
these  later  days  said  to  have  been  found), 
the  legends  of  the  fur-trading  times,  the 
existing  commerce  of  the  lakes,  the  fish- 
eries, and  kindred  subjects  were  mixed 
with  discussions  kept  up  with  fellow  Lat- 
in and  Greek  scholars  exiled  at  far-off 
Southern  stations,  with  games  of  chess 
played  by  letter,  with  recipes  for  sauces, 
and  with  humorous  skirmishing  with 
New  York  priests  on  topics  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  Northern  hermit  often  had  the 
best  of  it. 

A hurrah  in  the  kitchen,  an  opening  of 
doors,  a clattering  in  the  hall,  and  the 
boys  appeared,  followed  by  old  Pierre, 
bearing  aloft  a pudding  enveloped  in 
steam,  exhaling  fragrance,  and  beautiful 
with  raisins,  currants,  and  citron — rari- 
ties regarded  by  Louis,  Gabriel,  and  Andr6 
with  eager  eyes. 

‘ ‘ But  it  was  for  your  dinner,  ” said  Anne. 

“ It  is  still  for  my  dinner.  But  it  would 
have  lasted  three  days,  and  now  it  will 
end  its  existence  more  honorably  in  one,” 
replied  the  priest,  beginning  to  cut  gener- 
ous slices. 

Tita  was  the  last  to  come  forward.  She 
felt  herself  obliged  to  set  down  all  the 
marks  of  her  various  recitations  in  a 
small  note -book  after  each  lesson;  she 
kept  a careful  record,  and  punished  or  re- 
warded herself  accordingly,  the  punish- 
ments being  long  readings  from  some  re- 
ligious book  in  her  comer,  murmured 
generally  half  aloud,  to  the  exasperation 
of  Miss  Lois  when  she  happened  to  be 
present,  Miss  Lois  having  a vehement  dis- 
like for  “sing-song.”  Indeed,  the  little, 
soft,  persistent  murmur  sometimes  made 
even  Anne  think  that  the  whole  family 
bore  their  part  in  Tita’s  religious  penances. 
But  what  could  be  said  to  the  child  ? Was 
she  not  engaged  in  saving  her  soul  ? 

The  marks  being  at  last  all  set  down, 
she  took  her  share  of  pudding  to  the  fire, 
and  ate  it  daintily  and  dreamily,  enjoying 
it  far  more  than  the  boys,  who  swallowed 
too  hastily ; far  more  than  Anne,  who  liked 
the  simplest  food.  The  priest  was  the 
only  one  present  who  appreciated  Pierre’s 
skill  as  Tita  appreciated  it.  “It  is  deli- 
cieux,”  she  said,  softly,  replacing  the 
spoon  in  the  saucer,  and  leaning  back 
against  the  cushions  with  half-closed  eyes. 

“Will  you  have  some  more,  then?” 
said  Anne. 
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Tita  shook  her  head,  and  waved  away 
her  sister  impatiently, 
i “She  is  as  thorough  an  epicure  as  I 
am,”  said  the  priest,  smiling;  “it  takes 
away  from  the  poetry  of  a dish  to  be  ask- 
ed to  eat  more.” 

It  was  now  time  to  start  homeward,  and 
Pere  Michaux’s  sledge  made  its  appear- 
ance, coming  from  a little  islet  near  by. 
Old  Pierre  would  not  have  dogs  upon  his 
shores ; yet  he  went  over  to  the  other 
island  himself  every  morning,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  time  and  trouble,  to  see 
that  the  half-breed  in  charge  had  not  neg- 
lected them.  The  result  was  that  Pere 
Michaux's  dogs  were  known  as  far  as  tliey 
could  be  seen  by  their  fat  sides,  the  only 
rotundities  in  dog-liesh  within  a circle  of 
five  hundred  miles.  Pere  Michaux  wish- 
ed to  hike  Tita  with  him  in  his  sledge,  in 
order  that  Anne  might  ride  also ; but  the 
young  girl  declined  with  a smile,  saying 
that  she  liked  the  walk. 

“Do  not  wait  for  us,  sir,”  she  said; 
“your  dogs  can  go  much  faster  than 

GUI'S.” 

But  the  priest  preferred  to  make  the 
journey  in  company  with  them ; and  they 
all  started  togetlier  from  the  house  door, 
where  Pierre  stood  in  his  red  skull-cap, 
bowing  farewell.  The  sledges  glided 
down  the  little  slope  to  the  beach,  and 
shot  out  on  the  white  ice,  the  two  drivers 
keeping  by  the  side  of  their  teams,  the 
boys  racing  along  in  advance,  and  Anne 
walking  with  her  quick  elastic  step  by  the 
side  of  Pere  Michaux’s  conveyance,  talk- 
ing to  him  with  tlie  animation  which  al- 
ways came  to  her  in  the  open  air.  The 
color -mounted  in  her  cheeks;  with  her 
head  held  erect  she  seemed  to  bi'eathe  with 
delight,  and  to  lejoice  in  the  clear  sky, 
the  cold,  the  crisp  sound  of  her  own  foot- 
steps, while  her  eyes  followed  the  cliffs  of 
the  shore -lino  crowned  with  evergreens 
— savage  cliffs  which  the  short  summer 
could  hardly  soften.  The  sun  sank  to- 
ward the  west,  the  air  grew  colder ; Tita 
drew  the  furs  over  her  head,  and  vanished 
from  sight,  riding  along  in  her  nest  half 
asleep,  listening  to  the  bells.  The  boys 
still  ran  and  pranced,  but  more,  perhaps, 
from  a sense  of  honor  than  from  natural 
hilarity.  They  were  more  exact  in  tak- 
ing their  turns  in  the  sledge  now,  and 
more  slow  in  coming  out  from  the  furs 
upon  call;  still,  they  kept  on.  As  the 
ti'ack  turned  little  by  little,  following  the 
line  of  the  sliore,  they  came  nearer  to  the 


mail -train  advancing  rapidly  from  the 
east  in  a straight  line. 

“Denis  is  determined  to  have  a good 
supper  and  sleep  to-night,”  said  Pere  Mi- 
chaux; “no  camp  to  make  in  the  snow 
this  evening.”  Some  minutes  later  the 
mail -train  passed,  the  gaunt  old  dogs 
which  drew  the  sledge  never  even  turn- 
ing their  heads  to  gaze  at  the  party,  but 
keeping  straight  on,  having  come  in  a di- 
rect line,  without  a break,  from  the  point, 
ten  miles  distant.  The  young  dogs  in 
Antoine’s  team  pricked  up  their  ears,  and 
betrayed  a disposition  to  rush  after  the 
mail-train;  then  Rene  and  Lebeau,  after 
looking  around  once  or  twice,  after  turn- 
ing in  their  great  paws  more  than  usual 
as  they  walked,  and  holding  back  resolute- 
ly, at  length  sat  deliberately  down  on 
their  haunches,  and  stopped  the  sledge. 

“And  thou  art  entirely  right,  Rene, 
and  thou  too,  Lebeau,”  said  old  Antoine. 
“To  waste  breath  following  a mail-train 
at  a gallop  is  worthy  only  of  young-dog 
silliness.” 

So  saying  he  administered  to  the  recre- 
ant members  of  the  team  enough  chastise- 
ment to  make  them  forget  the  very  exist- 
ence of  mail-trains,  wdiile  Rene  and  Le- 
beau waited  composedly  to  see  justice 
done;  they  then  rose  in  a dignified  man- 
ner and  started  on,  the  younger  dogs  fol- 
lowing now  with  abject  humility.  As 
they  came  nearer  the  village  the  western 
pass  opened  out  before  them,  a long  nar- 
row vista  of  ice,  with  the  dark  shore  line 
on  each  side,  and  the  glow  of  the  red  sun- 
set shining  strangely  through,  as  though 
it  came  from  a tropical  country  beyond. 
A sledge  was  crossing  down  in  the  west — 
a moving  speck;  the  scene  was  as  wild 
and  arctic  as  if  they  had  been  travelling  on 
Baffin  Bay.  The  busy  priest  gave  little 
attention  to  the  scene,  and  the  others  in 
all  the  winters  of  their  lives  had  seen 
nothing  else:  to  tlie  Bedouins  the  great 
desert  is  nothiuor^  Anne  noted  every  fea- 
ture and  hue jW the  picture,  but  uncon- 
sciously. Shir  saw  it  all,  but  without  a 
comment.  Still,  she  saw  it.  She  was  to 
see  it  again  many  times  in  after-years— 
see  it  in  cities,  in  lighted  dmwing-rooms, 
in  gladness,  and  in  sorrow,  and  more  than 
once  through  a mist  of  tears. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  and  she  was  on  her 
way  home  from  the  church-house  with 
East,  she  saw  a sledge  moving  toward  the 
northern  point.  “There  is  Pdre  Mi- 
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chaux,  on  liis  way  home,”  shd  said. 
Then,  after  a moment,  “Do  you  know, 
Rast,  he  thinks  me  dull.” 

“ He  would  not  if  he  had  seen  you  this 
evening,”  replied  her  companion. 

A deep  flush,  visible  even  in  the  moon- 
light, came  into  the  girl’s  face.  “ Do  not 
ask  me  to  recite  again,”  she  pleaded;  “ I 
can  not.  You  must  let  me  do  what  I feel 
is  right.” 

“What  is  there  wrong  in  reciting 
Shakspeare  ?” 

“ I do  not  know.  But  something  comes 
over  me  at  times,  and  I am  almost  swept 
away.  I can  not  bear  to  think  of  the  feel- 
ing.” 

“Then  don’t,”  said  Hast. 

“You  do  not  understand  me.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  understand  your- 
self; girls  seldom  do.” 

“Why?” 

“Let  me  beg  you  not  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  that  uncomfortable  word,  An- 
net.  Walters  says  women  of  the  world 
never  use  it.  They  never  ask  a single 
question.” 

“But  how  can  they  learn,  then  ?” 

“By  observation,”  replied  young  Pro- 
naudo,  oracularly. 


SOME  GREAT  .VIOLINS. 

IN  Pavia,  many  years  ago,  a g^t  soloist 
had  printed  qn  his  concert  bills, 

“Paganini  far^  scntire  il  suo  violino.” 

Discarding  the  florid  style  of  concert  pro- 
gi*ammes,  this  sentence,  literally  transla- 
ted, would  mean,  ‘ ‘ Paganini  will  cause  his 
violin  to  be  heard.”  But  taking  sentire 
ill  its  more  primitive  sense,  the  head-line 
might  thus  be  rendered,  “Paganini  will 
make  his  violin  be  felt.”  Does  this  not 
sound  like  homage  paid  by  a musician  to 
his  instrument  ? That  finely  organized 
cerebral  tissue,  tliat  marvellous  digital 
dexterity,  that  muscular  power,  all  these 
gifts  Paganini  was  conscious  of  possess- 
ing, yet  in  his  estimation  that  box  of  wood 
with  its  catgut  strings  demanded  a recog- 
nition, and  had  to  be  individualized.  If 
there  came  to  greet  his  performance  great 
salvos  of  applause,  so  much  was  due  to 
his  brain  and  fingers,  but  then  a certain 
portion  of  the  vivas  was  to  be  allotted  to 
the  violin. 

Violin  making  in  its  perfection  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  callings.  It  is  ap- 
parently nothing  more  than  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  certain  bits  of  wood,  which  are 
planed,  flled,  saw-cut,  scratched,  sand-pa- 
pered, carved,  pegged,  glued,  and  var- 
nished ; but  to  give  it  the  soul  requires  the 
highest  capability  of  human  intelligence. 
Hands  must  work  in  a material  which, 
though  easier  to  cut  than  metal,  can  not 
be  kept  up  to  the  same  degree  of  x>recision. 
Fingers  must  be  subservient  to  brain. 
For  a guide  you  must  have  the  fine  ap- 
preciation of  tone  quality.  If  with  me- 
chanical dexterity  you  possess  tlie  ne- 
cessary fineness  of  ear,  your  wooden  case 
will  give  out  the  sound  of  a Guame- 
rius,  a Steiner,  or  an  Amati.  The  trick 
of  it  all  is  so  subtle  that  he  who  makes 
a good  violin  is  no  longer  a servile  imi- 
tator. A commonplace  instrument  may 
be  quite  within  the  scope  of  a good  pat- 
tern-maker, but  a really  fine  violin,  such 
as  a great  soloist  will  accept,  one  jier- 
fect  throughout  the  whole  register,  one 
that  responds  to  the  least  touch  of  the  fin- 
ger, that  makes  a pure  and  unalloyed 
sound,  with  the  tone  quality,  whether  you 
just  touch  it,  or  msp  it  with  your  bow — 
well,  that  is  nothing  less  than  a chef- 
d'oeuvre.  Why,  there  are  only  four  peo- 
ple to-day  in  the  world  who  can  turn  you 
out  such  an  instrument. 

The  quality  of  tone  must  come  first;  the 
looks  of  the  violin  are  secondarj^.  Here  is 
Ole  Bull's  Gaspar  di  Salo.  Tlie  grand  old 
master  has  just  put  it  on  the  table  before 
me.  The  violin  is  still  warm  from  the 
nervous  hand  of  the  performer,  and  its  final 
vibration  has  not  yet  ceased.  Though  I re- 
member that  adage,  “Love  me,  love  my 
dog,”  and  trusting  to  be  always  in  the 
good  graces  of  Ole  Bull,  I think  this  Gas- 
par  di  Salo  is  as  ugly  a violin  as  I ever  saw. 

Its  outline  is  uneven ; on  its  face  the  var- 
nish is  of  an  ugly  brown ; on  the  back  it 
is  much  better.  If  the  wildest  of  violin 
virtuosi,  those  wdio  go  for  looks,  \vere  to 
see  this  violin  hanging  in  a pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  Chatham  Street,  they  would  pass 
it  by  without  a second  look.  I examine 
it  more  closely.  I have  been  delighted 
with  its  masculine,  robust  sound.  I am, 
as  far  as  my  ears  go,  positive  it  has  the 
great  tone  quality.  I call  on  my  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  argue  over  the  instru- 
ment, just  as  if,  in  an  archaeological  study, 

I wanted  to  get  at  the  idea  of  some  primi- 
tive shape.  I soon  find  that  something 
which  this  violin  has  impressed  on  all  fu- 
ture makers  of  violins.  The  master  plays 
the  instrument  for  me  again  and  again. 
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I may  not  like  it  quite  as  much  as  an  Ama- 
ti  I am  intimately  acquainted  with,  but  I 
am  delighted  with  its  amazing  tone.  Just 
as  Ole  Bull  says — “It  is  not  so  loud,  but 
reaches  so  far.”  I must  respect  it,  for  I 
am  positive  that,  made  some  time  between 
1560  and  1610,  this  violin  laid  down  the 
rule  of  tone  quality  which  we  have  loved 
from  that  time  until  now. 

I am  indebted  to  Ole  Bull  for  the  pho- 
tographs of  his  Gaspar  di  Salo,  which  has 
certainly  a more  distinguished  history 
than  any  other  instrument  in  the  world. 
Gaspar  di  Salo  made  it,  and  Benvenhto 
Cellini  carved  the  scroll.  This  is  the  vio- 
lin known  for  years  as  the  Treasury  violin 
of  Innspruck.  I have  read  innumerable 
descriptions  of  this  violin,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article,  and  must  declare  that 
all  accounts  of  the  instrument  are  defi- 
cient, because  the  examination  was  made 
througli  the  glass  of  a case.  This  Gaspar 
di  Salo  is  the  acme  of  work,  and  is  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  all  its  details.  Mechan- 
ical execution  combined  with  art  can  not 
go  further.  Its  varnish  is  peculiar,  very 
light,  uniform,  and  there  are  no  dark 
shades  on  it.  From  the  ornamentation 
on  it  one  would  think  it  to  be  undersized, 
and  it  has  been  so  described ; but  it  is  quite 
a full  model.  Its  preservation  is  perfect. 
The  carved  head  has  been  daintily  color- 
ed. Had  viols  been  in  vogue  when  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon,  and  had 
the  king  the  musical  accomplishments  of 
David,  he  would  have  played  her  a sere- 
nade on  it.  Violin  enthusiasts  get  crazed 
about  old  scrolls.  Did  they  see  this  Ben- 
venuto h^d,  with  its  graceful  carving, 
why,  then  their  delirium  might  bo  for- 
given. I suppose  it  was  made  about  1690. 

Ole  Bull  made  his  debut  in  the  United 
States  with  this  noted  instrument,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  delicate  for  constant  concert 
work.  I can  not  call  it  a parade  violin. 
I heard  it  many  years  ago.  I rather  ob- 
ject to  mentioning  values,  as  the  prices  of 
violins  are  not  quotable  like  stocks,  but 
I think  that  if  Ole  Bull  were  to  ask 
$10,000  for  this  Gaspar  di  Salo-Benvenuto 
Cellini,  a telegraphic  dispatch  from  a cer- 
tain city  in  the  United  States  would  beat 
by  two  weeks  or  so  the  half-dozen  offers 
of  purchase  which  would  come  from  Eng- 
land. 

I offer  what  I believe  to  he  the  best 
type  of  the  Nicholas  Amati  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  property  of  Dr.  S.  B. 
Tuthill,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  just  as  perfect 


as  when  it  was  made.  It  once  belonged 
to  Dancla,  a well-known  professor  of  the 
Conservatoire.  Inside  is  the  label : ‘ ‘ Nico- 
laus Amati.  Cremona.  Hieronymus,  Fil 
ac  Antonium  Nepos  fecit  1661.”  I do  not 
always  lay  great  stress  on  labels,  for  there 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  counterfeit  these 
bits  of  paper,  but  this  one  is  authentic 
every  way.  Even  if  the  ticket  were  want- 
ing, the  violin  would  be  an  Amati.  It  is 
the  most  graceful  of  instruments,  and 
though  in  constant  use,  is  admimble  for 
its  purity  and  limpidity  of  tone.  These 
Amatis  were  a whole  family  of  violin  mak- 
ers, and  of  them  all  Nicholas  was  the  most 
distinguished.  Amati  necks  and  scrolls 
may  be  copied  with  advantage,  and  the 
illustration  shows  their  peculiar  grace. 

To  obtain  my  Straduarius  was  no  easy 
task.  I never  was  aware  before  I under- 
took violin  tracking  that  there  were  so 
many  “ Strads”  in  New  York — at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  violin  players.  When  I 
noted  down  the  number  of  profession- 
als and  amateurs  who  had  “Strads,”  I 
became  for  a while  almost  sure  that  some 
time  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Anthony  Straduarius  must  have 
commenced  shipping  his  violins  by  the 
crateful  to  America.  I soon  narrowed 
down  my  list  from  hundreds  to  ten,  and 
of  these  ten  I had  to  expunge  from  my 
list  nine,  until  but  one  was  left.  This 
notable  instrument,  which  tlie  illustration 
shows,  is  a Simon  Pure  Straduarius,  and 
belongs  to  H.  C.  Havemeyer,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.  I suppose  its  date  is  of  about  1700. 
Somehow  or  other  Straduarius  has  fallen 
from  grace  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  why  I can  not  tell.  He  lived  to  be 
past  ninety,  and  possibly  in  his  old  age 
some  one  else  made  violins  for  him,  and 
they  were  not  good. 

I come  now  to  violins  made  by  Giu- 
seppe Antonius  Guarnerius.  Joseph,  it 
is  said,  had  Straduarius  for  a master,  and 
Joseph  profited  thereby.  But  genius  is 
eccentric,  and  Guarnerius  took  to  drink, 
and  made  the  superbest  violins  when  he 
was  sober,  and  the  meanest  ones  when  he 
was  tipsy.  But  if  you  ever  do  get  a Giu- 
seppe Guarnerius,  made  when  he  was  in  a 
normal  condition,  you  have  the  choicest 
instrument,  according  to  my  belief,  that 
ever  was  made. 

I venture  to  say  that  the  traditions 
of  the  violin  maker’s  art  had  not  been 
lost.  When  Vuillaume  died  in  France 
in  1873,  a great  master  luthier  passed 
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away.  I thought  then  that  there  was  no 
man  who  could  take  his  place.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  I insisted  that  we 
had  a very  wonderful  violin  maker  in 
the  United  States.  Such  an  announce- 
ment caused  some  little  surprise,  and  al- 
though not  held  then  exactly  to  task  for 
such  an  opinion,  what  I had  written  was 
much  commented  upon.  Since  tliat  time 
— 1878 — I am  happy  to  state  that  my  judg- 
ment has  not  only  received  the  corrobora- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  in- 
strumentalists who  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try, but  that  leading  experts  who  write  on 
these  topics,  and  know  about  what  they 
write,  have  confirmed  my  opinion.  It 
may  be  that  special  ingenuity  in  tool 
making  has  helped  in  the  task,  but  I 
must  put  aside  this  purely  material  por- 
tion of  violin  making,  and  insist  that  Mr. 
W.  E.  Colton  never  could  have  made  his 
instruments  without  absolute  familiarity 
with  the  tone  qualities  of  all  the  great  vi- 
olins of  the  world.  It  is  possible  for  a 
self-taught  artist  to  paint  a picture,  even 
if  he  has  never  seen  an  old  master,  but  a 
violin  maker  who  has  never  heard  the 
instruments  of  Italy  can  not  create  the 
sound  of  the  Cremonese  or  Brescians. 
Without  having  listened  to  the  nightin- 
gale, it  were  folly  for  any  one  to  try  and 
invent  this  bird-song.  Does  this  maker 
dare  to  turn  out  a violin  that  looks  as 
new  as  a loaf  of  fresh  bread?  Such  is 
the  stupidity  of  public  opinion  that  the 
musical  world  will  have  and  must  have  a 
violin  that  shall  look  three  hundred  years 
old.  What  is  good  about  a violin  is  its 
age,  people  think,  and  I suppose  this  idea 
could  never  be  displaced  by  any  amount 
of  reasoning. 

Of  course,  then,  these  Colton  violins  are 
old.  Unless  they  looked  as  old  as  time, 
outside,  musical  wiseaci’es  might  not  ap- 
preciate them;  but,  inside,  he  refuses  to 
tamper  with  his  violin.  Outside,  they  are 
of  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre ; inside, 
of  the  period  of  Pi'esident  Hayes.  I defy 
any  human  being,  even  those  keen  and 
astute  English,  French,  or  German  vio- 
lin sellers,  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween an  instrument  fashioned  yester- 
day in  Brooklyn  and  one  made  in  Cre- 
mona in  1700.  Shape,  color,  varnish,  from 
all  the  shades  of  yellow  to  glorious  red,  are 
found  in  these  instruments.  The  trick  of 
age  is  perfect.  With  these  Brooklyn  vio- 
lins, it  is  not  the  old  looks  alone  which 
please  the  connoisseur,  but  it  is  their  great 


quality  of  sound— that  precise  tone  qual- 
ity that  I have  been  harping  about.  These 
violins  are  not  only  those  eye  violins” 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  writes  about  so  clever- 
ly in  his  Lost  Art  Revived,  but  they  are 
ear  violins.  My  pictures  of  violins  would 
not  be  complete  if  I did  not  give  an  illus- 
tration of  a Colton  instrument,  a strict 
copy  of  a Guamerius,  owned  by  Mr.  H. 
Havemeyer,  of  New  York. 

Some  one  might  ask  me,  “How  can 
you  tell  whether  American  instruments 
are  up  to  the  Italian  standards  ?”  My 
answer  would  be  quite  a practicable  one. 
Here  is  a standard,  an  Amati,  a Steiner, 
and  a Guamerius.  If  you  have  the  ear, 
and  one  of  these  old  violins  is  played  upon, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  listen.  Then  try 
the  American  violin,  and  if  it  is  not  as 
good  in  sound,  why,  reject  it.  As  to  the 
material  diflFerences,  the  imitative  art, 
neither  you  nor  I can  find  that  out.  The 
biography  of  the  instrument  is  written  on 
its  face.  Here  is  the  beginner’s  careless 
work,  where  the  novice  hammered  on  it, 
and  tripped  over  the  violin  with  his  bow. 
Here  are  the  marks  when  the  strings 
were  overstretched  and  fiew  in  twain,  and 
dragged  the  knot,  making  furrows  and 
scars.  Just  here  is  where  hundreds  of 
wet  or  gi’easy  or  unshaven  jowls  have 
moistened,  soaked,  or  scratched  the  right- 
hand  top,  or  where  millions  of  slidings  of 
hands  have  used  up  the  marrow  of  the 
wood.  That  split  I That  is  where  it  cross- 
ed the  Apennines,  and  case  and  violin 
were  splintered  by  the  kick  of  a mule. 
When  the  performer  was  playing  a sere- 
nade in  Venice,  a rival  came,  and  used  a 
bludgeon  and  beat  down  the  musicians, 
and  that  splintering  came  from  it.  That 
is  where  the  mice  gnawed  into  its  edge, 
when  the  violin  was  put  to  rest  and  for- 
gotten for  twenty-five  years,  for  the  own- 
er was  one  of  the  king’s  violin  players, 
and  had  his  head  cut  off  on  that  account. 
Here  is  where  the  former  possessor  of  the 
instrument  went  mad  from  overwork  and 
privation,  and  dashed  the  violin  on  the 
floor  in  his  frenzy.  Here  is  where  the 
artist’s  much-loved  children,  in  an  un- 
lucky moment,  played  the  mischief  with 
it.  Here  are  all  the  traces  of  an  existence 
of  three  hundred  years;  all  that,  either 
comic  or  tragic,  must  happen  to  any  violin 
during  a loiig  lapse  of  time — and  a month 
ago  this  instrument  was  only  in  the  rough 
blocks  of  wood ! 

That  brave  old  Gaspar  di  Salo,  the 
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tion,  and  made  me  wild.  I went  to  my 
j^randmother.  'Dear  grandmother/  I 
said,  ‘can’t  I get  some  of  Paganini’s  mu- 
sic V ‘ Don’t  tell  any  one,’  said  that  dear 
old  woman,  ‘ but  I will  try  and  buy  a piece 
of  his  for  you  if  you  are  a good  child.’ 
And  she  did  try,  and  I was  wild  when  I 
got  the  Paganini  music.  How  difiScult 
it  was,  but  oh,  how  beautiful ! That  gar- 
den-house was  my  refuge.  Maybe — I am 
not  so  sure  of  it — the  cats  did  not  go  quite 
so  wild  as  some  four  years  before.  One 
day — a memorable  one — I went  to  a quar- 
tette party.  The  new  lea<ler  of  our  phil- 
harmonic was  there,  a very  fine  violin- 
ist, and  he  played  for  us  a concerto  of 
Spohr’s.  I knew  it,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  i-eading  of  it.  We  had  porter  to 
drink  in  another  room,  and  we  all  drank 
it,  but  before  they  had  finished  I went 
back  to  the  music-room,  and  commenced 
trying  the  Spohr.  I was,  I suppose,  car- 
ried away  with  the  music,  forgot  myself, 
and  they  heard  me. 

“‘This  is  impudence,’  said  the  leader. 
‘And  do  you  think,  boy,  that  you  can 
play  it?’  ‘Yes,’  I said,  quite  honestly. 
I don’t  to  this  day  see  why  I should  have 
told  a story  about  it — do  you  ? ‘ Now  you 
shall  play  it,  ’ said  somebody.  ‘ Hear  him ! 
hear  him !’  cried  my  uncle  and  the  rest  of 
them.  I did  try  it,  and  played  the  allegro. 
All  of  them  applauded  save  the  leader, 
who  looked  mad. 

‘‘  ‘You  think  you  can  play  anything, 
then  f asked  the  leader.  He  took  a caprice 
of  Paganini's  from  a music-stand.  ‘ Now 
you  try  this,'  he  said,  in  a rage.  ‘I  will 
try  it,’  I said.  * All  right;  go  ahead.' 

“ Now  it  just  happened  that  this  caprice 
was  my  favorite,  as  the  cats  well  knew.  I 
could  play  it  by  memory,  and  I polished 
it  off.  When  I did  that,  they  all  shout- 
. ed.  The  lea<ler  befoi’e  had  l)een  so  cross 
and  sav’age,  I thought  he  would  just  rave 
now.  But  he  did  not  say  a word.  He 
looke<l  very  quiet  and  composed  like.  He 
took  the  other  musicians  aside,  and  I saw 
that  he  was  talking  to  them.  Not  long 
afterwaixl  this  violinist  left  Bergen.  I 
never  thought  I would  see  him  again.  It 
was  in  184fi,  when  I was  travelling  through 
Sweden  on  a concert  tour,  of  a snowy  day, 
that  I met  a man  in  a sleigh.  It  was  quite 
a picture;  just  near  sunset,  and  the  nortli- 
ern  lights  were  shooting  in  the  sky:  a 
man  wrapped  up  in  a bear-skin  a-tracking 
along  the  snow.  As  he  draw  up  abreast 
of  me  and  unmutfled  himself,  he  called 


out  to  my  driver  to  stop.  It  was  the  lead- 
er, and  he  said  to  me,  ‘ Well,  now  that  you 
are  a celebrated  violinist,  remember  that 
when  I heard  you  play  Paganini,  I pre- 
dicted that  your  career  would  be  a remark- 
able one.’  ‘ You  were  mistaken,’  I cried, 
jumping  up;  ‘I  did  not  read  that  Paga- 
nini at  sight;  I had  played  it  before.’  ‘ It 
makes  no  difference — good-by,’  and  he 
urged  on  his  horse,  and  in  a minute  the 
leader  was  gone.” 

Then  Ole  Bull  seemed  to  grow  young 
again  with  the  musical  reminiscences  of 
almost  a half-century,  and  I thought  that, 
in  his  case,  art  is  ever  young,  and  the  art- 
ist never  old. 

Long  into  the  evening,  the  master  illus- 
trated a point  on  his  Gaspar  di  Salo — a 
delightful  interlude  to  his  own  charming 
talk.  The  night  came  on.  How  many  old 
musical  reminiscences  did  we  not  revive ! 
for  to  me,  as  a boy,  the  Benvenuto-Ghispar 
di  Salo  had  been  the  first  great  violin  I 
had  ever  heard,  thirty  odd  years  before. 
I think  that  if  Ole  Bull  had  not  been  a 
wonderful  violinist,  he  would  have  made 
a great  violin  maker.  He  believed  that 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption  there  is  no 
greater  event  marking  artistic  progress 
than  the  fact  that  we  can  now  produce  at 
home  the  finest  of  instruments.  Let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  Ole 
Bull  that  a truer,  a more  refined  taste  for 
music  dates  from  the  very  day  when  his 
Gaspar  di  Salo  first  vibrateil  in  a New 
York  theatre,  almost  a lifetime  ago. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  very  remarkable  old 
Italian  violins  owned  in  the  Unitetl  States. 
I may  as  well  state  that  in  my  hunt  for 
violins,  which  were  to  represent  the  type's 
of  the  great  makers,  innumerable  instru- 
ments wera  offered  me  for  insi)ection.  In 
many  cases,  thougli  the  violins  had  pedi- 
grees much  longer  than  my  arm,  I was 
forced  to  raject  them.  I believe  tliat  thera 
never  existed  a beautiful  thing  like  a vio- 
lin which  was  the  indirect  cause  of  more 
story-telling.  If  there  be  a Rubens  or  a 
Claude  Lorraine  to  bo  sold  at  every  auc- 
tion. there  ara  sufficient  Straduariuse^, 
Amatis,  and  Steiners  in  New  York  to  make 
kindling-wood  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

As  to  the  violins  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  tlie  illustrations,  I most  willingly 
express  my  obligations  to  certain  experts 
who  lalx)rad  diligently  with  me  in  .secur- 
ing authentic  instruments.  Now  some  of 
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the  violins  in  these  pictures,  I am  frank 
to  admit,  when  played  on,  were  dreadfully 
disappointing.  I must  say  that  I would 
prefer  to  have  played  for  me— at  least 
for  my  own  particular  delectation — a six- 
dollar  fiddle  to  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  them.  But  sound  and  looks  here  are 
apart,  and  these  violins  are  entitled  to 
the  utmost  respect  because  they  are  the 
best  examples  of  great  makers,  and  among 
the  handsomest.  If  the  worst-sounding 
one  of  them  were  taken  hold  of,  new  bar 
and  post  put  in,  and  re-aiTanged  internally 
with  judgment,  there  is  not  a particle  of 
doubt  but  that  they  would  be  astonishing 
from  their  loveliness  of  sound.  What 
has  perished  about  them  can  be  restored. 
They  want  that  dip  in  the  fountain  of 
Youth  in  order  to  come  out  just  as  fresh 
as  ever,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
does  not  show  on  its  face  the  highest 
stamp  of  excellence.  In  their  construc- 
tion there  is  that  exact  balance,  that  wise 
proportion  of  size,  which  must  induce  so- 
nority. Remember  that  under  almost  all 
circumstances  the  workmanship  is  ex- 
quisite. 

Look  at  that  varnish!  See  its  double 
reflection.  It  takes  a ray  of  light,  and 
the  shimmer  of  it  makes  the  wood  blaze. 
The  dapple  of  it  ripples  like  a wave. 
Now  it  takes  a roseate  tint,  and  inclines 
to  a copper.  Ten  years  ago  I had  thought 
that  the  secret  of  that  varnish  had  been 
lost  forever,  and  now  I am  rejoiced  that 
it  has  been  found  again.  I recall  the 
method  employed  by  an  American  ama- 
teur to  find  it  out.  He  labored  in  all  the 
old  libraries  in  Europe  for  a long  series  of 
years.  He  read,  or  had  translated  to  him, 
every  antique  tome  on  joinery  and  cabinet- 
making  he  could  find.  Sometimes  fifty 
old  volumes,  crammed  full  of  technicali- 
ties of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. would  yield  him  nothing.  If  he 
thought  he  had  a clew  about  varnish  such 
as  the  Cremona  workmen  used,  and  came 
across  a new  name  for  a suhsUince,  he  had 
t<  > work  af  resh,  for  tlie  past  name  of  a thing 
in  use  300  years  would,  he  found,  l>e  al- 
most unknown  to  - day.  Book  - delving 
gave  him  inklings  now  and  then,  but  they 
were  mostly  theoretical  indications.  Then 
he  went  into  the  old  furniture  business.  A 
1‘ococo  table  that  had  once  been  the  feast- 
ing-board  for  Venetian  nobles  was  noth- 
ing to  him,  save  for  its  varnish.  He 
bought  it,  so  that  he  might  scrape  it.  He 
scraped  and  scra]>ed,  and  analyzed  the 


product.  He  discarded  all  the  hypothet- 
ical substances,  the  amber,  the  unknown 
products  of  the  Indies.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  vehicle,  the  solvent,  must  be 
a simple  one.  He  plodded  step  by  step, 
made  thousands  of  varnishes,  and  at  last 
he  found  it.  It  was  a rediscovery,  and 
like  a very  wise  man  he  has  kept  his  se- 
cret. W e wanted  for  our  bedsteads  and  bu- 
reaus of  to-day  a hard-drying  varnish,  and 
we  found  the  basis  of  it  in  copal.  Alas! 
the  Italian  varnish  has  not  this  durability ; 
but  what  it  does  possess  is  lustrous  beau- 
ty with  somewhat  of  an  ephemeral  qual- 
ity. It  is  not  everlasting.  I suppose  a 
certain  elasticity  is,  apart  from  its  beauty, 
the  great  quality  of  the  Italian  varnish. 
Our  ordinary  varnish  of  to-day  does  pos- 
itively destroy  the  tone  quality.  Use  it 
on  a well-made  violin,  and  the  instrument 
becomes  hide-bound,  vibrations  all  in  a 
certain  measure  checked,  and  the  sound  is 
choked. 

Violins  are  collected  for  two  different 
purposes  — one  for  show,  and  the  other 
for  use.  I have  much  sympathy  for  the 
first  class,  but  a stronger  leaning  for  the 
performing  collector.  Still,  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  man  who  locks  up  a Stra- 
duarius,  and  only  allows  it  to  be  seen 
through  the  glass.  He  preserves  a t\q>e 
for  the  future.  If  his  days  do  not  surpass 
those  of  Methuselah,  or  if  he  does  not  order 
that  his  violin  be  buried  with  him,  some- 
body, half  a century  later,  will  get  that 
violin.  Your  English  collector,  bless  him ! 
is  somewliat  of  a glass-case  violinist,  but 
through  accident  and  the  mutations  of 
fortune  these  choicest  instruments  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  to  America,  and 
we  i*asp  on  them.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
adjust  them.  Their  period  of  su.spended 
animation  is  almost  always  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  United  States,  and  we  wake 
them  up.  We  have  a right  to  l>e  bump- 
tious about  this,  for  with  the  gentlest  of 
fingers  we  touch  the  sleeping  Ix'uuties, 
and  they  live  again.  Tlie  ti'aditiuns  of 
the  great  school  of  violin  makers  have 
not  Ix^en  lost,  for  the  divine  sounds  of  the 
instrument  have  been  transmitte<l  to  us. 
Your  American  is  a nervous  creatui'e,  and 
his  senses  are  keen.  It  is  often  a question 
with  thes(‘  old  violins  of  proper  adjust- 
ment. I am  careful  not  to  qualify  the 
word  adjustment  by  the  defining  term  of 
'‘minor.'’  There  can  be  no  minor  ad- 
I justments  about  a violin.  It  is  all  wixmg 
if  a single  thing  is  not  right.  You  must 
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A jauuh  .s  ymmsKu 


.i  JA»  oni  s si>:i>KK, 


g’ot  Umv.  TliKsr  ifistrujiients  un*  known 
the  Slehier  Eieetois:  I never  lieard  any 
one  of  them,  but  s^nne  very  ^ro^xl  eritlcs 
inform  me  that  i1m\v  are  ]»y  no  means  fair 
soumling',  Tliis  violin,  llie  ^subjert  of  Ute 
illustrattom  is  |H*rfert  in  every  way » and 
is  certaitily  tlio  l>c\sl  in  ul  vvays 

i»ruviilini(  Ihei***  is  u sfs»«»n(l  Steiner  in  tlie 


have  heard  of  some  M-a-fariiiir  mmi  who 
takes  a ship  that  has  the  reputation  )x‘' 
iu<r  a dull  and  torjnd  eraft,  he^iless  of 
rudder,  a perfect  sluj^gard.  and  by  careful 
adjustiuent  of  cargo  aiul  triTiuiiing  of 
siills  makes  bis  craft  sensitive  to  the  India, 
and  as  swift  as  a clipper.  8li|)sht>d 

with  a violin.  l)eeoim^  hazy  as  to  any- 
thing alKiut  it,  only  straddle  one  leg  of 
your  Itndge  out  of  its  true  position,  and 
your  instrument,  which  ought  to  sing 
likt*  a woman,  caterwauls  like  a cat 

The  above  illustralioif  slmws  a line  »»\- 
ainple  of  a Jacobus  Hteiner,  and  the  violin 
)>elongH  to  A ll>eH i ni.  The  maker.  .1  acoluis 
Steiner,  wjjus  l>om  iit  Ahsom.  in  the  Tyrol, 
l)ut  afterwnnl  was  establislicd  at  Cremona. 
The  dale  of  tins  instriniumt  is  |Hissibly 
some  time  after  tCaU.  One  peculiaritymf 
this  violui  is  that  it  is  some w hat  lower,  ris- 
ing less,  than  is  usual  in  the  Steiner  violins. 
Moziirt  played  on  ai  Steiner.  His  lUodel 
is  somewhat  higher  than  uu  Amati.  I^te 
in  life  Steiner  i*elired  to  a convent,  wlierc^ 
he  may  have  prayed  a great  deal,  but  lie 
found  time  to  make  sixteen  violins,  said 
fo  l»e  of  gi^-at  excel leiK^e,  F2iieli  Elector 
had  a violin,  and  the  Emperor  for  his  sban* 


* When  this  ^a.'*  written,  I hi.'  vrvrHK'ta- 

lion  ol  Ol«’  Ituirj*  violin  wn>  ^till  in  my  rar.  1 liail 
eiis*=rd  un  afmrrnwm  ami  •‘vrni/ig  with  him  in 

at  ( Mv  lK»f  wa?*  Mj  luih'  him!  hram . 
although  I n'liHMulH.'mrdijit  ho  hu‘l  hoyoiul 

tlu'  Hllottiul  time,  1 joMl  ihoMgljt  tliut  tlu'  ang«'l  of 
ih.Mith  W/H  hovrring  tu;rfrhim..  W'ifh  tVit‘  jov'ous  i/n- 
pnl.'<iviMie^<  ot  4 imv  hr  told  me  of  he  iiib*mW  vi.Mt 

U>  Ins  firiu'  SofWuy  Hi  the  ronuiig  Kumnirv — t»r  liiy  O'- 
tiiMi  in  the  fait  ti»  thy  iHiuutry  of  hi>»  IohI 

vt‘>t  tlu*  .<frtd  of  one  whfi  wr.i.H  lOifhiwttl  with  nmijv 
pnr».»  ami  iiohlt-  ! Oh-  Fhilt  tlii?d  August  !>>, 

at  in  thv  ??ov!ciity4lrst  your  of  hi.**  agv.  His 

gnuiil  old  Oa^jrarxii  nm  ivuuviu  umtv*  for  many 
Soiiic  day  barul  wii  st-m*  it  \V)iy 

dmuM  if  not  thml)  arul  puLafcr  again  ? It  iv,  though, 
>vs  n of  h»;m;>u  il,<»fJtiny  th?it  a fidilk’  ^huuhl 

omlrt.-tf.  ii  n‘;*n. 

],vt  wh«‘M-\,  r wwalv*‘n?i  this  violiu  irmcfiih»*r  thr 
'V'‘lu>  mii'C' so  fomllv  tovod  if. — O^ohtr 

isso. 
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hfl  VtMKMUlt'  lh(*  boiK> 
or  Morey 

W hu  lioK  iinUerueiitli  tlko.^o 

TlIlHi  is  liin*  sloiy  as  ojuh*  tuld  to  mv 

By  him  vvlvo  still  Io\a*d  lier,  as  all  iw.*n  might  si‘e— 

Darius,  Iut  husband,  his  age  sK^venty  yfai*s, 

A iiuvn  of  tVsv  wonis.  hut,  for  Ijor,  many  U*ars, 

DariuH  ami  Mercy  wore  horn  in  V<-rinont ; 

Both  cliiklreu  were  christcued  at  haplismal  font 
In  the  very  same  phice.  on  the  very  same  day V- 
iNol  muc  h acquainted  just  them  1 dair  say). 

The  minister  sprinkled  the  babies,  and;  said. 

“ Wlio  knows  hut  this  eon }de  some  time  may  he  wtsl. 
And  I lie  the  parson  to  join  them  together. 

P"or  weal  or  for  woe.  tlo'ougli  ail  sorts  of  weather!" 

Well,  they  irt^re  married,  and  hap))im‘  fi>Jk 
jNever  put  l>olh  tlndr  heads  in  the  siime  loving  yoke. 
They  \ver(^  poor,  they  worked  hard,  hut  nothing  could  try 
The  pulienee  of  Mercy,  rir  cloud  her  bright  awe. 

She  was  clothed  with  t'onlenl.  as  a beautiful  roixw 
She  hud  griefs— who  Ita.s  i/of  on  this  fliantreuiile  glober— 
ihit  ut  such  1 iuies  she  seemed  like  the  si.ster  of  Job. 
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She  was  patient  with  dogmas,  where  light  never  dawns. 

She  was  patient  with  people  who  trod  on  her  lawns; 

She  was  patient  with  folks  who  said  blue  skies  were  gray, 

And  dentists  and  oxen  that  pulled  the  wrong  way  ; 

She  was  patient  with  phrases  no  husband  should  utter. 

She  was  patient  with  cream  that  declined  to  be  butter; 

She  was  patient  with  buyers  with  nothing  to  pay, 

She  was  patient  with  talkers  with  nothing  to  say; 

She  was  patient  with  millers  whose  trade  was  to  cozen. 

And  grocers  who  counted  out  ten  to  the  dozen; 

She  was  patient  with  bunglers  and  fault-finding  churls, 

And  tall,  awkward  lads  who  came  courting  her  girls: 

She  was  patient  with  crockery  no  art  could  mend. 

And  chimneys  that  smoked  every  day  the  wrong  end : 

She  was  patient  with  reapers  who  never  would  sow. 

And  long-winded  callers  who  never  Avould  go; 

She  was  patient  with  relatives  when,  uninvited. 

They  came,  and  devoured,  then  complained  they  were  sliglited ; 

She  was  patient  with  crows  that  got  into  the  corn. 

And  other  dark  deeds  out  of  wantonness  born; 

She  was  patient  with  lightning  that  burned  up  the  hay. 

She  was  patient  with  poultry  unwilling  to  lay; 

She  was  patient  with  rogues  who  drank  cider  too  strong. 

She  was  patient  with  sermons  that  lasted  too  long: 

She  was  patient  with  boots  that  tracked  up  her  clean  floors. 

She  was  patient  with  peddlei*s  and  other  smooth  bores; 

Slie  was  patient  with  children  who  disobeyed  rules, 

And,  to  crown  all  the  rest,  she  was  patient  with  fools. 

The  neighboring  husbands  all  envied  the  lot 
Of  Darius,  and  wickedly  got  up  a x>lot 
To  bring  o’er  his  sunshine  an  unpleasant  spot. 

“You  think  your  wife’s  temper  is  proof  against  fate. 

But  tve  know  of  something  her  smiles  will  abate. 

When  she  gets  out  of  wood,  and  for  more  is  inclined. 

Just  send  home  the  crookedest  lot  you  can  find; 

Let  ti8  pick  it  out,  let  tis  go  and  choose  it. 

And  we'll  bet  you  a farm,  when  she  comes  for  to  use  it, 

Her  temper  will  crack  like  Nathan  Dow’s  cornet. 

And  she'll  be  as  mad  as  an  elderly  hornet." 

Darius  was  piqued,  and  he  said,  with  a rum, 

“ril  pay  for  the  wood,  if  you'll  send  it  hum; 

But  depend  on  it,  neighbors,  no  danger  will  come," 

Home  came  the  gnarled  roots,  and  a crookeder  load 
Never  entered  the  gate  of  a Christian  abode. 

A ram’s  horn  was  straighter  than  any  stick  in  it; 

It  seemed  to  be  wriggling  about  every  minute: 

It  would  not  stand  up,  and  it  would  not  lie  down; 

It  twisted  the  vision  of  one-half  the  town. 

To  look  at  such  fuel  was  really  a sin. 

For  the  chance  was  Strabismus  would  surely  set  in. 

Darius  said  nothing  to  Mercy  about  it: 

It  was  crooked  wood — even  she  could  not  doubt  it: 

But  never  a harsh  word  escaped  her  sweet  lips. 

Any  more  than  if  the  old  snags  were  smooth  chix>s. 

She  boiled  with  them,  baked  with  them,  washed  witli  tliein  through 
The  long  winter  months,  and  none  ever  knew 
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But  the  wood  was  as  straight  as  Mehitable  Drew, 

Wlio  was  straight  as  a die,  or  a gun,  or  an  armw. 

And  who  made  it  her  business  all  male  hearts  to  liarrow. 

When  the  pile  was  burned  up,  and  they  needed  more  wood. 
“Sure,  now,”  mused  Darius,  “I  shall  catch  it  good; 

She  has  kept  her  remarks  all  condensed  for  the  Spring. 

And  my  eai*s,  for  the  trick,  now  deserve  well  to  sing. 

She  never  did  scold  me,  but  now  she  will  pout, 

And  say  with  such  wood  she  is  nearly  worn  out.” 

But  Mercy,  unruffled,  was  calm,  like  the  stream 
That  reflects  back  at  evening  the  sun’s  perfect  beam ; 

And  she  looked  at  Darius,  and  lovingly  smiled, 

As  she  made  this  request  with  a temper  unriled : 

“We  are  wanting  more  fuel,  I'm  sorry  to  say; 

I bum  a great  deal  too  much  every  day. 

And  I mean  to  use  less  than  I have  in  the  past: 

But  get,  if  you  can,  dear,  a load  like  the  last; 

I never  had  wood  that  I liked  half  so  well— 

Do  see  who  has  nice  crooked  fuel  to  sell: 

There's  nothing  that's  better  than  wood  full  of  knots. 

It  fays  so  comjjlete  round  the  kettles  and  pots. 

And  washing  and  cooking  are  really  like  play 
When  the  sticks  nestle  close  in  so  charming  a way.  ' 
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Mkks  all  that  life  could  promise  or  bestow: 

Youth,  beauty,  love,  a crown,  the  beckoning  yi^ars  : 

Lids  to  be  pearled  with  none  but  joyous  tears  : 

A life  uusoiled  with  any  vulgar  woe, 

And  by  a nation’s  swelled  to  lordlier  flow ; 

What  lurking-place,  we  thought,  for  doubts  or  fbars 
When,  a white  swan,  she  swam  along  the  cheers 
Of  the  Alcala  but  live  brief  months  ago? 

The  cannon  shouted  hymeneals  then 

That  on  her  birthday  now  denounce  her  doom  ; 

The  same  white  steeds,  that  to.sscd  their  scorn  of  men. 
To-day  as  haughty  drag  her  to  the  tomb: 

(Irim  jest  of  Fate!  yet  who  dare  call  it  blind 
Who  knows  what  life  is,  what  our  human  kind  T 

THE  PRISON  OF  CERVANTFi^. 

Wkuic  mine  such  cell!  Tliough  nature’s  linn  decree 
'I’he  narrowing  soul  with  narrowing  dungeon  bind, 

Yt‘t  his  was  free  of  foot  as  any  wind, 

And  held  both  worlds,  of  spirit  and  sense,  in  fc»‘ ; 

What  mortals  saw  of  him  laj^  here,  while  he, 

In  charmed  communion  with  his  dual  mind, 

Was  wandering  Spain,  himself  both  knight  and  hind, 
Redressing  wrongs  he  knew  must  ever  be : 

Mis  Jnimor  wise  could  see  life’s  long  deceit, 

Man’s  bathed  aims,  nor  therefore  both  despise  ; 

His  knightly  nature  could  ill  fortune  greet 
Juke  an  old  friend ; whose  ever  such  kind  eyes 
That  jiierced  so  deep,  such  scope,  save  his  whose  feet 
JU  Avon  (eased  ’ncath  the  same  April’s  skies? 
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^pilE  Lv»NVi^lls  rtre  from  Peiri- 

1 vijl  Lc.vwll,  of  Bristol,  En^laml,  who 
setllinl  m Ne^wbiiry,  Mass^icijitisrtts,  in 
1 ♦>:!<».  In  tin*  unident  records  of  t lie  eolo- 
uy  the  nanic  is  Avritten  Lowle.  Tlie  fane 
ily  hits  heeii  distinicuislied  in  every  j^eii- 
eratirni.  Fnincis  Cabot  Trowel h foi'  whom 
the  city  of  was  naiircil,  was  among* 

tlie  fii-st  to  perceive  that  (he wealth  of 
New  England  was  to  come  from  inanufac- 


tivres.  His  son,  John  Lowell,  J im. . w In} 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven,  left  a be- 
quest of  to  eshiblish  the  Lowell 

Institute,  in  Boston.  The  father  of  the 
poet  was  Dr,  Charles  Lowell,  an  eminent 
clergyman  ( l7SJ^~18fM  ) ; liis  gnindfather, 
.loUn  LoweU  flThViSd:^),  was  an  eminent 
judge,  and  the  author  of  (he  section  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  by  wh id i slavery  wns  al)ol- 
ished  ill  Massiitdiusetls. 
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Dr,  Charles  Lowell  luarried  liamet 
SjK^nce,  a native  of  Portsriitiuth.  New 
HaiJi|>shire.  ^>elon^'Ulg  to  u Sooteli  family, 
iles^’endetl.  aeconlitig  to  tnuiilion.  from 
I he  Sir  Patrick  Speiis  of  the  well-kiiowii 
Imliad.  Tlic  motlier  of  Harriet  Spence 
was  liJiiuwl  Traill,  a native  of  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  Mrs.  Harriet  Spetioe  Lowell 
liad  a j^reat  irieinojw,  an  ex tmord inary 
aptitude  for  hin<rua^es,  and  a passionate 
hmdne^iiH  for  ancient  sonjsp^  ioul  ballads. 
She  had  five  chihh'eii:  Charles.  Robert 
ithe  Rev^.  Rolx*H  Traill  Sik?) ice  L«^well,  an 
author  and  {Kieth  Mary  Lowell  Ptituuni  (a 


Elmwood,  thou^li  not  very  ancient,  has 
an  interesting  history.  Tlic  house  was 
built  by  Peter  Oliver,  avIio  was  stamp-dis 
tributer  just  iKdon^  the  outbreak  of  tin- 
Revolution.  It  will  Ih‘  rcineinbercMl  that, 
heing^  waited  u])on  by  a Riston  committee 
"‘of  about  four  tlunisand/’ and  i*cquested 
to  resign  his  obnoxious  ofTicc,  Oliver  bur-' 
riedly  com  plied,  and  shortly  after  left  tlie 
country.  The  house  was  next  occupied 
by  Elbiidge  Gerry,  an  eminent  man  in  liis 
day,  from  whose  crooked  ]»lan  of  district- 
ing, the  political  term  gerrymaudering*' 
was  ilcTived.  After  hts  death  it  l>e<*ame 
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the  [iroperty  of  Dr.  I^owell,  about  a \ car 
lK‘foi\*  the  birtli  of  the  poet.  It  is  of  wood, 
three  stories  high,  and  stands  (jii  tlie  base- 
line of  a triangli*  of  wliiob  the  apex  reach- 
es nearly  to  lie*  guio  of  Mount  Aulntrn 
Cenietcry,  The  ainph^  grutmds  liavc  ah 
abuiuhint  growth  •»!*  tires,  most  of  tliciii 
phinietl  h}"  the  prudent  do<*tor  ius  a serceu 
from  the  winds.  Their  arc  a few  natives^ 
elms,  hut  lle.tsc  >vbich  give  name  to 
tin*  i^latc  aiv  Englisli.  sturdy  as  oaks, 
standing  in  front  of  the  house.  In  IroiU, 
also,  an*  larg**  and  hekutiful  ush  trees. 

In  the  deep  space  at  tlie  r(‘ar  Iherv  is 
perftrt  setdusion;  it  scmuus  like*  the  still 
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lady  of  singular  ability  and  leoi’iiing),  Ri- 
ircca,  and  James  Kus-sidl,  the  suhjex’t  of 
this  skelch,  who  was  the  yiningest.  Ixiru 
Fi-hruary  22,  18ll>,  Tlie  cliildrcn  were 
nurtured  with  romances  and  minstrelsy/ 
The  old  songs  were  sung  oven*  llieir  era- 
dhvs.  and  repeated  in  curly  sclnsd-duys, 
until  poetic  lore  and  t«iste— foreign  grafts 
in  many  minds — weir  as  n at u ml  to  them 
;is  the  V>4Mlily  Senses. 

It  s<ddoin  hapiMuis  in  tlii.s  country  that 
a lifetime  is  pa^ssi'd  without  cliange  <»f 
msidence;  but,  excejd  during  liis  visits 
abisiail,  Lowell  ban  always  lived  in  tliv 
h<»use  in  which  he  was  horn. 
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In  the  domain  of  letters,  dead  magazines 
are  the  ruins,  if  wrecked  air  castles  ever 
leave  any  ruins  behind.  Nearly  every 
author  has  at  some  time  felt  a shock  at 
the  downfall  of  his  castle,  and  happy  is 
he  who  is  not  crushed  thereby.  In  Low- 
ell's case  the  name  of  the  periodical  was 
the  Pioneer,  He  was  associated  in  the 
editorship  with  Robert  Carter,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  further  on.  The  Pioneer 
survived  but  three  months.  Lowell’s  chief 
contributions  were  some  articles  upon 
song-writers.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
written  some  very  striking  literary  essays 
for  the  Boston  Miscellany^  conducted  by 
his  classmate  and  intimate  friend  Nathan 
Hale. 

About  three  years  after  A Year's 
Life,  another  volume  of  poems  appeared, 
well  known  to  readers  of  to-day.  The 
“Legend  of  Brittany”  and  “Prometheus” 
are  the  longest,  but  the  most  popular  are 
“Rhoecus,”  “The  Shepherd  of  King  Ad- 
metus,”  “To  Perdita Singing,”  “The For- 
lorn,” “The  Heritage,”  “ A Parable,”  etc. 

The  matter  and  the  manner  of  this  vol- 
ume were  new,  and  not  wholly  pleasing 
to  the  public  of  1844.  As  we  look  back, 
and  consider  the  taste  of  that  public,  we 
can  not  indulge  in  any  great  pride.  There 
were  a few  names  held  in  honor  then  that 
are  still  more  honored  now.  Longfellow 
was  in  the  first  flush  of  well-won  fame. 
Men  had  begun  to  name  him  in  the  same 
breath  with  Bryant,  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  bards.  Holmes  was  thought  to  be 
a witty  young  man  of  considerable  prom- 
ise; Whittier  to  be  prostituting  his  Muse 
in  the  service  of  fanatics.  His  lyrics  had 
some  Are,  but  an  Abolitionist  could  not  be 
a poet.  Tlie  retributive  tar  kettle  would 
befit  him  rather  than  the  exhilarating  tri- 
pod. Pierpont’s  odes  were  shouted  by 
school-boys,  and  the  din  of  the  rhymes  on 
Public  Saturdays  was  like  the  riveting 
of  steam-boilers.  Poe  was  as  supreme  a 
magician  as  Prospero;  Halleck  was  the 
American  Campbell.  John  Neal  and 
Richard  H.  Dana  were  great  poets,  and 
were  sure  some  day  to  do  something  wor- 
thy of  their  fame.  “Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree,”  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, ’’and 
“ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  had  filled  the  na- 
tional cup  of  glory  full.  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Mrs.  Hale,  Miss  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Welby 
were  quoted  with  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs. 
Hemans.  Pliiladelphia  editors  were  the 
final  arbiters  in  criticism ; and  their  maga- 
zines, in  which  music  strove  with  milli- 
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nery,  and  poetry  was  entangled  with  cro- 
chet-work, and  plates  were  fine  enough 
for  perfumery  labels,  represented  a power 
and  influence  wiiich  the  sober  Atlantic 
and  the  versatile  Harper  have  never  since 
wielded.  Poems  admitted  into  those  ele- 
gant repositories  of  the  arts  were  already 
classic.  The  revolution  in  letters  had  not 
then  begun. 

In  Lowell’s  verse  there  was  something 
of  Wordsworth’s  simplicity,  something  of 
Tennyson’s  sweetness  and  musical  flow, 
and  something  more  of  the  manly  earnest- 
ness of  the  Elizabethan  poets.  But  the 
resemblances  were  external ; the  individu- 
ality of  the  poet  was  clear.  The  obvious 
characteristic  of  the  poems  is  their  high 
religious  spirit.  It  is  not  a mild  and  pas- 
sive morality  that  we  perceive,  but  the 
aggressive  force  of  primitive  Christianity. 

There  are  several  of  the  poems  in  this 
collection  which  now  seem  prophetic. 
They  were  bold  utterances  at  the  time, 
and  were  doubtless  considered  as  the  wild 
rhapsodies  of  a harmless  enthusiast.  The 
ode  beginning, 

“In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder. 

The  Poet’s  song  with  blood-warm  truth  was  rife,“ 

may  be  regarded  as  a confession  of  faith. 

In  force  of  thought  and  depth  of  feeling, 
and  in  the  energy  of  its  rhythmic  move- 
ment, it  is  a remarkable  production, 
whether  for  a poet  of  twenty -five  or  older. 

He  decries  the  bards  who  seek  merely  to 
amuse,  and  deplores  their  indifference  to 
human  welfare.  \ 

“Proprieties  our  silken  bards  environ: 

He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this  wide  land 
Must  string  his  harp  with  chords  of  sturdy  iron, 

And  strike  it  with  a toil-embrown&d  hand.” 

'This  stirring  ode  was  a fit  prelude  to  the 
part  our  poet  was  to  perform.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  application,  the 
grand  sonnet  to  Wendell  Phillips  in  the 
same  volume  gives  it  emphasis. 

There  are  poets  whose  verse  has  no  re- 
lation to  time.  “ Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes”  might  have  been  sung  by  any 
lyrist  from  King  Solomon  to  Algernon 
Swinburne.  Others,  like  Dante,  Milton,  • 
Marvell,  and  Dryden,  who  live  in  times 
when  strong  tides  of  feeling  are  surging 
to  and  fro,  when  vital  principles  are  in 
controversy,  and  the  fate  of  a people 
hangs  upon  the  sharp  decision  of  the 
hour,  find  themselves,  whether  they  would 
or  no,  in  the  place  of  actors — at  once  causes 
and  products  of  the  turmoil  in  which  they 
are  born. 
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Probably  there  were  never  greater 
changes  in  the  principles,  training,  habits, 
tastes,  and  welfare  of  any  civilized  people 
than  were  brought  about  in  the  North- 
ern States  during  the  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  'poeVs  birth.  This  appears  at 
first  sight  an  unnecessarily  strong  state- 
ment, but  it  will  bear  scrutiny.  That 
half-century  witnessed  the  astounding 
changes  which  followed  the  application 
of  steam,  electricity,  and  the  arts  to  prac- 
tical affairs.  In  the  same  period  the  bulk 
of  all  our  literature  was  produced,  and 
the  press,  too,  became  a power  before  un- 
known in  this  or  any  country.  Legisla- 
tion and  jurisprudence  were  lifted  into 
the  light  of  morals.  Organized  benevo- 
lence, taking  upon  itself  the  burdens  of 
society,  began  to  make  the  golden  rule  an 
active  principle  in  human  affairs.  In 
fifty  years  the  United  States  had  outrun 
the  usual  progress  of  centuries. 

The  function  of  the  critic,  as  Mr.  Sted- 
man  has  pointed  out,  is  to  anticipate  the 
solid  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  pos- 
terity upon  the  works  of  to-day — a task 
suflHciently  diflicult,  for  the  critic  himself 
may  be  enslaved  by  the  literary  fashions 
which  he  ought  to  resist  and  deplore.  No 
one  can  say  what  may  be  the  standard  of 
taste  a century  hence,  for  it  can  not  be 
known  what  direction  it  will  receive  from 
some  unborn  master-spirit  who  will  dom- 
inate his  age.  But  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  ethics  there  can  not  be 
any  retrogressive  movement:  so  much  is 
sure. 

And  to  a man  in  the  twentieth  century, 
looking  back,  what  will  appear  the  great 
fact  of  our  time  ? Indubitably  the  aboli- 
tion of  African  slavery.  It  is  the  most 
important  event  since  the  discovery  of 
America.  Yet  the  time  has  been  when 
such  an  opinion  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated in  polite  society.  Like  its  kindred 
oppressions,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  (for 
which  tardy  Pate  is  preparing  a similar 
bloody  overthrow),  slavery  was  adorned 
by  the  fictile  graces  of  romance  and  the 
false  glamour  of  poesy.  The  antislavery 
movement  is  still  called  an  ism  by  those 
who  see  no  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
things.  But  it  was  such  an  ism  as 
Christianity,  or  democracy,  or  human 
brotherhood. 

The  position  of  Lowell  was  fixed  from 
the  beginning.  The  teachings  of  Chan- 
ning  and  of  his  father,  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  grandfather,  and  the  nobility 


of  his  own  nature,  all  pointed  in  one  di- 
rection. He  was  an  abolitionist  when  the 
name  signified  a fanatic  and  fool.  He 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  with  the 
destructive  theorists  like  Garrison,  but 
joined  with  those  who  meant  to  extirpate 
the  evil  by  legal  means  within  the  Con- 
stitution. The  sincerity  and  the  unfiinch- 
ing  zeal  of  the  antislavery  leaders  are  not 
to  be  questioned,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  they  were  scarcely  entertaining. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Lowell’s  poems  there  is  not  a 
single  witticism,  nor  a hint  of  the  comic  ' 
power  that  was  to  place  him  among  the 
first  of  humorists  and  satirists.  In  his 
Conversations  on  the  Poets,  now  out  of 
print  and  scarce,  there  are  many  keen 
strokes  and  ludicrous  comparisons,  like 
those  in  later  books  with  which  the  public 
has  become  familiar.  In  the  Conversa- 
tions, we  see  more  of  the  natural  man ; in 
the  early  poems,  we  see  the  decorous  bard 
in  the  proprieties  of  ceremonial  robes. 
One  might  believe  that  the  brilliant  rail- 
lery which  Lowell  afterwai’d  turned  upon 
the  supporters  of  slavery  had  its  origin  in 
a reaction  from  the  monotonous  oratory 
of  some  of  his  associates. 

The  Mexican  war  was  in  progress,  and 
the  Abolitionists  declared  (what  is  now 
accepted  as  the  truth  of  history)  that  it 
was  waged  to  obtain  new  territory  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  thereby  to  coun- 
terbalance the  growing  power  of  the  North- 
ern States.  President  Polk  had  been  elect- 
ed to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  appeal 
was  to  Congress,  through  the  conscience 
of  the  nation,  to  stop  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Lowell  wrote  a letter  to  the  Boston 
Courier,  purporting  to  come  from  Ezekiel 
Biglow,  inclosing  a x>oem  in  the  Yankee 
dialect,  written  by  his  son  Hosea,  in  which 
the  efforts  to  raise  volunteers  in  Boston 
were  held  up  to  scorn : 

“ Thrasli  away ! you’ll  hev  to  rattle 
On  them  kittle-drums  o’  youm ; 

’Tain’t  a knowin*  kind  of  cattle 
That  is  ketched  with  mouldy  corn.” 

Society  was  puzzled.  Critics  turned  the 
homely  quatrains  over  with  their  claws 
as  kittens  do  beetles,  and  doubted.  Poli- 
ticians thought  them  vulgar.  Reverend 
gentlemen,  who  had  not  been  shocked  at 
the  auction  of  “God’s  images  in  ebony,’’ 
considered  the  poet  blasphemous.  F or  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
the  laugh  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  reformers. 
The  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  more  cc- 
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fiwu6h<^<l  (lie  wagiR  Kcii'ctofoM 
wiUi  fw  oiJnmd^ril  The 

Iv»ngcurls<>f  AIksoIo  tlutsledgf^ 

hammer  ^K‘tiou  of 
ha])s  thet^rigiiial  of 
worthily  tlK-  jleiV 

iriarehal  beatnik  mid  otlua'-norM  loofe  of 
Fathor  Lawt^on.  aa<l  the  jK^rtiiiacity  of 
nieok  UiOalii^  Ahb;^  Folsom,  had  nitwle  er* 
OTJ  TihH^lhrp  c>f  the  JJew  Eiii^-Iaod 
slaverj  Swiety  i^re  a show  foi* 
ba*>er  ik'ii  a circijus  o €oh<'«irt* 

No  w th^^)e^UlJg  men  state 

were  ^tnirg;  h j pf^n^Uleiit  arrows,  Th^  hh  r 
ans wer^thle  aTi^mien ts  of  (Garrison , and 
the 

PhilVi|)^  had  hi?ried  nl  wcIl^lreRstvJ  inobs, 
w’eT\3  Tiow;  f^ippliW#  lidmeHcst 

of  pmv’erlMai  ai^riest 

liltiiijr  rh>i:hrAi  with  ihd  choicest 

and  efFc:eiim  and  ting^iGg" 

with  the  vpifil  that  Imd  hmriiated  ^ 
line  of  lighting'  Pwritaiis  since  the  time  of 
]>hisehy  ; Tli^  in 

the  aiir,  nnd  ev^rybodj"  had  to  Irenr  H. 

Tlie  dnltfvakMVo  the  aWitioni^ii 
wei^  in  tscshi^^u^  Sonie;lvbwever  did  not 
quite  n «Td<^^tand  thde  vUy  of  tone.  When 
(Charles  Snmnor  saw  the  rin^t  Biglow 
in  the  Ontefer  he  exelaimed  la  a frleiHl ; 
‘VTbi:^  if^nivtee  poet  has  Oio  tnie  spirit, 
lie  ]Hds  the  cafin  udisdmhJy,  I wish . how- 
ever^ Ke  eonifd  have  used  g^Kid  English:''* 

Homt  Billow  kept  up  the  warfares  and 
each  poem  was  furmshed  with  «i  prjKfaiee 
awl  mftes  by  ao  ifuaginmy  Pan^  Wih 
bur.  Fir??4  a Mexic^  ivar  iwru  it  gave  his 

amus3)t£^f;xv)erieoc<^fi^>mthefie^^  Then 
came  “ AVfa^i.t  Mr.  Shbin^h  Thinks." 
Tliis  tickled  the  public  mixmuigly^  and 
'*  Jolm  R ^ • 
he 

WiUit  scfvcir  for  tlaveriei:  B/* 

was  tn  evety  mouthy  like  the‘*  Wliat, 
never  3^' of 

Mr,  Robipsott  a aod  ‘studi- 

v m;  .^be  wnoitg.side  of 
> ’10*1  W3iS  not  a little  an- 

TTs'  hut  he  i» 

V4  tV  amber  like  an 

/ k went  abroad,  per- 

to  his 

Vy*iO*V!-  in  an  •adjomiijg 

lb.- ti^?tened-  Yes,  it 
A refrain  luul  got 
nf*ro^  tlie  Ocean,  It  was 

•*  ,h>ha  r. 

Hobinsou  ba'* 

Co  glc 


thut  the  bahy-niffian  \vas  trotUng.  He 
f iiiled  to  the  Mediterranean^  mid  stAippt^  at 
^lalhv  While  looking  at  the  ruins  td  tlu) 
works  of  ^h>:^Templat's,  he  obsif^rvA^  a ivar-’ 
ty  <>f  Engliidi  distant,  and  pr<^^iitT 

ly  another  mfan tile  voice  sang, 

P, 

UoUmsOn  be 
jS<i2i  tbet  Ab&'C  kiio^v' 

Abdhi'ilna;  : 

rinhv  thyix  kn  ahls^  and 
of  feiid  3!di% 

Wmilir€5p^  the  Whig 
erv  llo^a  tlie 

party^  wrath  In  A mirla^a^^  varsSon  of  a 
speecdr,^u|rptA^d  to  have  H'en  dtdiw^^  at 
an  luAiipi^im-xn^eliitg  in  State  Stri^eit; 
This  opening: 

‘^XmI  tic?  b<cf  fib  hiiiaX  though  ? tVinf 
rvgiix  Into? 

Ef  tW  bird  of  our  country  cwild  k^cli  Mbi, 
abe\l  rkia  hna.’- 

ADebatc  in  toeSea\oit;snt  lo  a 
Bhym<"i^fnlto  theri  Tlie  Bfous  Ed- 
itors Civt-ith/Cind  a buHesitoa^^^b^^ 

Tay  lor  s letter  accepting  the  unrnination 
for  Ure  Prosidency^  Tbci  most  miisicah 
adroit,  anil  clTc^liVe  nf  the  serie^i  the 
second  letter  f pemt  BirdA>f rt^^l  i j m Sa  w in , 
tJid  lio  had  heeu 

Sicily  mutilarrid  and  ilhtreatod  and  dis- 
illusioiidd.  He  had  imagined  Jlexico  as  a 

■•eoiirit^- 

’*  Wurcf  up  lik^  dmc,  ivitlKUft  lia ; 

'■  • ■. 

Au^  be,  auiou^  our  Viva;  ^ 

k4?eiuit!^ia;^  X"  . ■ • 

Ware  UAtei^  uAvAntia^r^  weie^ 

Ware,  uvtVf^  y^Xlc  pTtViodij 

Ware;  aurt up  cz  tbmk 
yut«  c^utd;  emm  Aw?  * . . 

An’;  4(^5ujt  a-beggiu’  foiled  Xa  ' 

dd-iu  X*4UV;''‘ 

The 

own  rtir^  available  qualHl^* 

and  oflferk  him^df  a eatubdato  feW" 
ident  unde^  ilio  sotohiuet  of  One- 

eyed  Slarto^^^^'^  ^ 

last  of  the  first  series,  Mr.  Snwin  with’ 
di'Tiws  ill  farin^ 

The  pociw  wei^  finally  gniheml  into  .ty 
whieJr  completeness  is 

without  a parallel.  The  work  ' btvgins 
w ith  “Noticeji  of  the  Press,*’  w-hich  are  de- 
lightful trayestiea  of  the  licrfdijctory  style 
both  of  **aoft*soa|npg"  and  of  *•  cutting 
up.”  There  happening  to  be  a vacant 
IMige,  the  s]3aeo  was  fillcKl  off  hand  by  the 
first  sketch  of  ’*  Zekefs  Courifehip'*': 
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“Zekel  crep’  up  quite  unbeknown, 

An*  pecked  in  thru  the  winder, 

An*  thare  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

With  no  one  nigh  to  hender.” 

This  is  the  most  genuine  of  our  native 
idyls.  It  affects  one  like  cOming  upon  a 
new  and  quaint  blossoming  orchid,  or 
hearing  Schumann's  “ Einsame  Blume.” 
Its  appearance  in  the  Biglotv  Papers  was 
purely  an  accident;  but  it  had  the  air  of 
being  an  extract,  and  it  was  so  greatly 
admired  that  the  poet  afterward  added 
new  stanzas  to  fill  out  the  picture.  In 
the  original  sketch  there  were  six  stanzas ; 
there  are  now  twenty-four. 

The  title  itself  is  a travesty,  reminding 
one  of  the  days  of  black-letter  quartos. 
The  head -line  is  “Melibceus  Hippo- 
NAX,” as  much  as  to  say,  “This  is  a horse- 
eclogue.”  A note  informs  us  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilbur  in  the  learned  world, 
and  refers  us  to  some  scores  of  (imaginary) 
societies  to  which  he  belongs.  The  intro- 
duction gives  some  account  of  the  poet, 
Hosea  Biglow,  and  quotes  specimens  of 
his  serious  verse. 

The  notes  and  comments  of  the  grave 
and  erudite  parson  are  difficult  to  charac- 
terize, One  sees  that  be  is  professionally 
solemn  and  pedantic,  and  often  ridiculous 
in  adhering  to  obsolete  modes  of  spelling 
and  to  old-fashioned  ways.  In  every  page 
there  are  striking  thoughts,  as  well  as  a 
profusion  of  imagery  and  an  affluence  of 
learning;  but  there  is  also  a quaint  flavor 
of  antiquity,  as  if  the  honey  of  his  periods 
had  been  gathered  from  the  flowers  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and 
holy  George  Herbert.  Nothing  fliier  or 
more  characteristic  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  Lowell's  varied  and  splendid  writings. 

The  Biglotv  Papers  end  appropriately 
with  a comic  glossary  and  index.  It  must 
be  repeated,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  from 
the  first  fly-leaf  to  the  colophontthis  is  the 
only  complete  and  perfect  piece  of  gro- 
tesque comedy  in  existence.  \ 

As  the  Yankee  peculiarities  of  the  Big- 
low  Papers  are  evidently  fresh  studies,  it 
might  appear  strange  that  they  could  be 
wrought  out  by  a resident  of  Cambridge. 
For  that  city,  though  rural,  is  not  in  the 
least  rustic.  The  primeval  Yankee  has 
become  scarce  everywhere;  he  is  hardly 
obtainable  as  a rare  specimen;  he  is  a 
tradition,  like  tlie  aurochs  or  the  great 
bustard ; he  and  his  bucolic  manners  and 
speech  are  utterly  gone.  There  is  not  the 
echo  of  a haiiw  in  any  of  the  pretentioiis 


Italian  villas,  nor  even  the  heavy-timbered 
mansions  like  that  of  Lowell’s  friend  G.  N. , 
dating  from  1656.  Oxen  are  as  strange  as 
camels,  and  if  there  were  a milkmaid  to  be 
found,  her  hands  would  smell  of  mille- 
fleurs  or  patchouli.  As  soon  expect  the 
return  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  as  to  see  again 
the  originals  of  the  poet's  Zekel  and  Hul- 
dy. The  old  town  as  it  was  in  Lowell's 
boyhood  is  sketched  writh  rare  humor  and 
fine  touches  in  an  article  by  him  publish- 
ed in  Putnam's  Monthly  in  1853,  entitled 
“ Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago.” 

This  charming  essay,  brimming  with 
feeling,  and  full  of  the  graces  that  delight 
cultivated  readers,  shows  Low’ell  himself, 
in  his  early  maturity,  in  the  most  striking 
way.  Later  essays  may  be  more  profound, 
but  none  of  them  are  so  full  of  the  sun- 
shine of  the  heart.  In  this  masterly  pic- 
ture we  see  a country  village,  silent  and 
rural.  There  are  old  houses  around  the 
bare  common,  “and  old  women,  capped 
and  spectacled,  still  peered  through  the 
same  windows  from  which  they  had  w’ateh- 
ed  Lord  Percy’s  artillery  rumble  by  to 
Lexington.”  One  coach  sufficed  for  the 
travel  to  Boston.  It  was  ‘ ‘ sweet  Auburn” 
then,  a beautiful  woodland,  and  not  a 
great  cemetery.  The  ‘ ‘ Old  Road'  ’ from  the 
square  led  to  it,  bending  past  Elmwood. 
Cambridgeport  was  then  a “huckleberry 
pastur’,”  having  a large  settlement  of  old- 
fasliioned  taverns  'with  vast  barns  and 
yards  on  the  eastern  verge.  ‘ ‘ Great 
white-topped  wagons,  each  drawm  by  dou- 
ble files  of  six  or  eight  horses,  with  its 
dusty  bucket  swinging  from  the  hinder 
axle,  and  its  grim  bul  1-dog  trotting  silent 

underneath, brought  all  the  veuves  and 

products  of  the  country  to  Boston.  These 
filled  the  inn  yards,  or  were  ranged  side 
by  side  under  broad-roofed  sheds,  and  far 
into  the  night  the  mirth  of  the  lusty  driv- 
ers clamored  from  the  red-curtained  bar- 
room, while  the  single  lantern  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  the  black  cavern  of  the  sta- 
bles made  a Rembrandt  of  the  group  of 
hostlers  and  horses  below.” 

Commencement  was  the  great  day,  to 
which  the  Governor  came  in  state,  with 
military  escort.  The  annual  muster  of 
the  militia,  which  took  place  sometimes  at 
Cambridge  and  sometimes  in  other  neigh- 
boring towns,  brought  together  all  the 
boys  of  the  county  to  see  the  various 
shows,  and  the  hilarious  sport  called  a 
“ CJomwallis.” 

The  pro'vincial  tone  was  evident.  You 
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have  only  to  talk  with  an  old  Bostonian 
even  now  to  see  how  it  was.  But  the 
main  thing  was  that  up  to  1830  the  man- 
ners and  speech  of  ordinary  folk  were 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
rustic  Yankee  was  then  a fact.  In  fifty 
years,  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  electricity, 
Boston  became  a modern  city,  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Old  World,  a centre  of  it- 
self, and  Cambridge  was  developed  into  a 
highly  cultivated  suburb.  The  rusticity 
was  gone.  The  changes  of  two  hundred 
years  went  by  in  a lifetime. 

Recalling  old  Cambridge  by  the  aid  of 
Lowell’s  reminiscences,  we  see  how  the 
vernacular  idioms  and  the  humorous  pe- 
culiarities of  the  people  are  so  naturally 
reproduced  in  his  comic  verse. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  married  December  26, 
1844.  His  domestic  life  at  Elmwood,  like 
the  “peace  that  passeth  understanding,” 
could  be  described  only  in  simile.  It  was 
ideally  beautiful.  And  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  perfect  happiness  but  the  sense  of 
permanence.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  never  very 
strong,  and  her  ethereal  beauty  seemed  too 
delicate  for  the  climate  of  New  England. 
Children  were  born  to  them,  but  all  died 
in  infancy  excepting  a daughter  (now 
Mrs.  Ed  wal'd  Burnett).  Friends  of  the 
poet  who  were  admitted  to  the  study  in 
the  upper  chamber  remember  the  pairs 
of  baby  shoes  that  hung  over  a picture- 
frame.  From  the  shoes  out  through  the 
west  window  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
dear  little  feet  in  Mount  Auburn  there 
was  but  a glance — a tender,  mournful  as- 
sociation, full  of  unavailing  grief,  but 
never  expressed  in  words.  Poems  writ- 
ten in  this  period  show  the  depth  of  pa- 
rental feeling.  Readers  remember  “The 
Changeling,” and  “She  came  and  went :” 

“As  a twig  trembles  which  a bird 

Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbent, 

So  is  niy  memory  thrilled  and  stirred: 

1 only  know  she  came  and  went.*’ 

Mrs.  Lowell,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
a writer  of  sweet  and  beautiful  verse. 
One  of  her  poems,  “Tlie  Alpine  Sheep,” 
addressed  to  a sorrowful  mother,  was  sug- 
gested by  her  own  bereavement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  went  to  Europe  in 
a sailing  vessel  in  the  summer  of  1851, 
and  spent  a year,  visiting  Switzerland, 
France,  and  England,  but  living  for  the 
most  part  in  Italy.  They  returned  in  the 
autumn  of  1852.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  slow- 
ly, almost  imperceptibly,  declining.  Her 
fine  powers  were  almost  spiritualized,  and 


I the  loveliness  of  her  nature  suffered  no 
! change  by  disease.  The  end  came  in  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  when  like  a breath  her  soul 
was  exhaled. 

On  the  day  of  Mrs.  Lowell’s  death  a 
child  was  born  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  and 
his  poem  “The  Two  Angels” — perhaps  as 
perfect  a specimen  of  his  genius  as  can  be 
cited — will  remain  forever  as  a most  touch- 
ing expression  of  sympathy : 

“ ’Twas  at  thy  door,  0 friend,  and  not  at  mine. 

The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine 
Whispered  a word  that  had  a sound  like  Death. 

“Then  fell  upon  the  house  a sudden  gloom, 

A shadow  on  those  features/^fair  and  thin. 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in.*’ 

Mrs.  Lowell’s  poems  were  collected  and 
privately  printed  in  a memorial  volume, 
with  a photograph  from  Page's  portrait ; 
many  of  them  have  been  widely  copied, 
and  have  become  a part  of  our  litemture. 

After  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Big- 
low Papers^  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Lowell  would  have  continued  to  pro- 
duce comic  verses ; but  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  early 
serious  poetry,  and  was  conscious  of  the 
power  of  accomplishing  better  results. 
His  next  important  effort  was  “ The  Vis- 
ion ot  Sir  Launfal” — a noble  poem,  full 
of  natural  beauty,  and  animated  by  high 
Christian  feeling.  This  was  composed  in 
a kind  of  fury,  substantially  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, in  the  space  of  about  forty-eight 
hours,  during  which  time  the  poet  scarce- 
ly ate  or  slept.  It  was  almost  an  improv- 
isation, and  its  effect  upon  the  reader  is 
like  that  of  the  outburst  of  an  inspired 
singer.  The  effect  upon  the  public  was 
immediate  and  powerful ; the  poem  need- 
ed no  herald  nor  inteiqjreter. 

About  the  same  jieriod  came  “The  Pres- 
ent Crisis” — an  a^ent  poem,  in  a high 
prophetic  strain,  and  in  strongly  sono- 
rous measure.  This  has  been  often  quoted 
by  public  speakers,  and  many  of  its  lines 
are  as  familiar  as  the  most  trenchant  of 
the  Proverbs : 

“ By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ’s  bleeding 
feet  I track.” 

“Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on 
the  throne.” 

“Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share 
her  wretched  crust.” 

“ For  Humanity  sweeps  onward : where  to-day  the 
martyr  stands. 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in 
his  bands.” 
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But  the  whole  poem  is  a Giant’s-Cause- 
way  group  of  columnar  verses.  It  is  a 
pity  to  pry  out  specimens ; they  stand  bet- 
ter together. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  ‘ ‘ Ambrose,” 
a beautiful  legend  with  a lesson  of  tolera- 
tion ; of  “ The  Dandelion”  and  ‘ ‘ The  Birch- 
Tree,”  both  charming  pictures,  and  already 
hung  in  the  gallery  of  fame;  and  of  “An 
Interview  with  Miles  Standish,”  a strong 
piece  of  portraiture,  with  a political  moral. 

But  of  the  poems  of  this  period,  the  most 
artistic  is  “Beaver  Brook.”  There  is  no 
finer  specimen  of  an  ideal  landscape  in 
modern  verse — a specimen  rich  enough  in 
its  suggestionato  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
upon  the  poetic  art.  Beaver  Brook,  whose 
valley  was  a favorite  haunt  of  the  poet,  is 
a small  stream  in  the  present  limits  of  the 
town  of  Belmont,  a few  miles  from  Ellm- 
wood,  not  far  from  Waverley  Station. 
The  mill  exists  no  longer,  but  one  of  the 
foundation  walls  makes  a frame  on  one 
side  for  the  pretty  cascade  of 

“Armfuls  of  diamond  and  of  pearl” 

that  descends  into  the  “valley’s  cup.” 
The  wheel  fell  in  1876.  Our  engraving 
on  page  265  is  from  a picture  furnished 
by  Mr.  Handyside,  near  whose  house  the 
brook  flows.  Not  far  below  is  a pasture, 
in  which  are  tlie  well-known  Waverley 
Oaks,  the  only  group  of  aboriginal  trees, 
probably,  standing  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  If  a bull  be  permitted,  the  largest 
of  the  oaks  is  an  elm,  now  unhappily  dy- 
ing at  the  roots.  This  ti*ee  has  a straight- 
out  spread  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet — sixty  feet  from  the  giant  trunk  each 
way.  The  oaks  are  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  as  like  as  so  many  stout  broth- 
ers, planted  on  sloping  dunes  west  of  the 
brook.  They  have  a human,  resolute  air. 
Their  great  arms  look  as  if  ready  to  “hit 
out  from  the  shoulder.”  Elms  have  their 
graceful  ways,  willows  their  pensive  atti- 
tudes, firs  their  loneliness,  but  the  abo- 
riginal oaks  express  the  strength  and  the 
rugged  endurance  of  nature. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  next  venture  was  again 
in  the  field  of  satire.  “ A Fable  for  Crit- 
ics”— 

“A  Glance  at  a Few  of  our  Literary  Progenies 
(Mrs.  Malapropos  word)  from  the  tub  of  Diogenes” 

was 

“ Set  forth  in  October  the  thirty-first  day, 

In  the  year  ’48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway.” 

As  one  looks  back — for  1848,  though  it 


seems  but  yesterday  to  some  of  us,  was 
really  a great  while  ago — one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  be  more  amazed  at  the 
audacity  or  the  brilliancy  of  this  elaborate 
jeu  d'esprit. 

To  bring  up  the  representative  authors 
of  a vain  and  touchy  people  for  censure 
was  an  undertaking  of  some  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  humorous  and  sportive  tone  of 
the  “Fable,”  and  we  get  at  the  real  crit- 
ical opinions,  either  singly  or  in  mass,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  the  poet  antici- 
pated the  taste  of  the  coming  generation, 
and  how  sound  and  appreciative,  accord- 
ing to  present  standards,  his  judgments 
are.  Naturally  there  may  be  undue 
warmth  here,  and  a shade  of  coolness 
there,  but  there  is  a general  equity  and 
candor.  It  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
Lowell’s  Apollo  was  perhaps  more  gener- 
ous than  severe  in  his  comments  upon  the 
literary  procession. 

The  ‘ ‘ Fable”  is  as  full  of  puns  as  a pud- 
ding of  plums.  The  good  ones  are  the 
best  of  their  kind,  strung  together  like 
beads,  and  the  bad  ones  are  so  ^ ' atrocious” 
as  to  be  quite  as  amusing.  The  successive 
pages  seem  like  a series  of  portraits  done 
by  an  artist  who  knows  how  to  seize  upon 
the  strong  points  of  likeness,  and  avoid 
caricature;  and  that  is  to  produce  living 
pictures  in  the  style  of  the  masters. 

The  “Fable”  appeared  anonymously, 
but  such  a secret  could  not  be  kept. 
When  people  had  time  to  think  about  it, 
it  was  evident  that  no  other  American 
could  have  written  it.  No  poem  of  the 
kind  in  the  language  equals  it  in  the  two 
aspects  of  vivid  genius  and  riotous  fun. 
The  “Fable”  careers  like  an  ice-boat. 
Breezes  fill  the  light  sails  as  if  toying  with 
them;  but  the  course  is  like  lightning,  and 
every  movement  answers  to  the  touch  of 
the  helm. 

In  1849  Mr.  Lowell’s  poems  were  col- 
lected in  two  volumes.  “The  Biglow 
Papers,”  “A  Fable  for  Critics,”  and  “A 
Year’s  Life”  were  not  included.  In  1853, 
and  for  some  years  afterward,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Putnam^s  Month- 
ly ^ conducted  by  George  William  Curtis 
and  Charles  F.  Briggs.  Some  of  his  fimest 
productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  ap- 
peared in  that  brilliant  periodical.  In 
the  winter  of  1854-65  he  delivered  a course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  English  poetry  in 
the  Lowell  Institute.  The  lectures  made 
a deep  impression  upon  cultivated  audi- 
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tors,  and  full  reports  of  them  were  print- 
ed in  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

It  is  probable  that  by  this  time  our  poet 
had  begun  to  think  of  some  connection 
with  the  university.  The  illustrious  pro- 
fessor of  bellesdettreSy  it  was  known,  de- 
sired to  retire  from  the  chair,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  pointed  to  Lowell  as  a proper 
person  for  his  successor.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1855  Mr.  Longfellow  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  two  years.  He 
went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  and 
remained  abroad,  chiefly  in  Dresden,  un- 
til the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  returned, 
and  began  his  courses  of  lectures.  No  pro- 
fessor was  ever  more  popular  with  his 
classes. 

The  germs  of  his  literary  criticism  are 
to  be  found  in  his  Cotiver sat  ions  an  the 
PoetSj  published  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
The  book  is  a valuable  part  of  his  literary 
biography.  The  sentences  give  an  im- 
pression of  prolixity  at  first,  not  so  much 
of  words  as  of  teeming,  strugglingthought. 
They  attest  tlie  yet  untrained  luxuriance 
of  genius.  The  style  at  times  runs  riot  in 
every  form  of  poetic  illustration.  The 
doctrines  are  of  the  modern  school,  in  op- 
position to  the  formal  antithesis  and  the 
superficial  glitter  of  Pope  and  his  French 
masters,  and  in  favor  of  the  simplicity 
and  vigor  of  the  Elizabethan  authors  and 
of  Cliaucer. 

The  volume  of  Fireside  Travels  de- 
serves mention.  It  was  published  in  1864. 
The  articles  were  written  when  Lowell 
was  thirty-four — a mature  young  man, 
chastened  and  thoughtful,  but  still  joy- 
ously young.  It  was  the  period  when 
fresh  feeling  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
when  the  poet  had  no  inclination  to  ex- 
change the  creative 
pencil  for  the  scalpel 
of  the  critic.  There 
is  a tide  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  it  comes  nei- 
ther too  early  nor  too 
late  in  life  — a time 
when  the  poet  or  artist 
is  at  his  best,  hand  and 
brain  and  heart  at  one. 

Fireside  Travels^ 
among  prose  works,  is 
the  product  of  Lowell’s 
best  days.  Pages  ap- 
pear like  the  soil  of 
hot-house  beds,  with 
thoughts,  serious,  jo- 


cose, learned,  allusive,  sprouting  every- 
where. It  does  not  matter  where  the 
reader  opens,  for  every  sentence  has  some 
salient  or  recondite  charm.  One  often 
wonders,  after  reading  for  the  twentieth 
time,  where  there  is  to  be  found  another 
essay  like  it.  In  Thackeray’s  essays  there 
are  points  of  resemblance.  The  Rounda- 
bout Papers,  The  Four  Georges,  and  the 
English  Humorists,  though  totally  differ- 
ent in  matter  and  in  style,  give  a similar 
inward  satisfaction. 

Two  important  events  occurred  in  1857. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  married  in  September  to 
Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine — 
a lady  of  attractive  presence  and  sterling 
character,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  only  daughter  during  his 
residence  abroad.  For  a time  he  resided 
in  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  with  Dr. 
Estes  Howe,  who  had  married  a sister  of 
Maria  White  Lowell,  but  not  long  after 
he  returned  to  Elmwood.  In  November 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  started,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  chief  authors  of  New 
England,  with  Mr.  Ix)well  as  editor-in- 
chief.  One  purpose  of  the  magazine  was 
to  give  the  active  support  of  letters  to  the 
antislavery  cause,  and  in  this  i*espect  its 
position  was  decided.  The  editor’s  contri- 
butions were  not  numerous,  but  wei*e  con- 
spicuous for  their  force  and  pungent  wit. 

In  less  than  two  years  from  the  time 
the  Atlantic  was  started  both  the  senior 
members  of  the  publisliing  house,  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Sampson,  died,  and  the  mag- 
azine passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Ticknor  and  Fields.  Mr.  Lowell  edited  it 
until  1862,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Fields.  Several  fine  poems  appeared  in  the 
first  volume,  among  them  “ The  Nest,”  of 
which  a stanza  is  here  given  in  fac-simile: 


7X4,  drPcLY’' 
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FAG-SnCILK  or  STANZA  FBOM  LOWILL’S  POSH,  THS  K18T.'* 
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As  Lowell  was  never  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  merely  fanciful  verses — ^the  very 
lightest  of  his  thistle-downs  having  some 
seed  in  them — and  as  his  mind  always 
moved  to  the  tides  in  the  ocean  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  the  great  events  following 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln  gave  a 
new  direction  to  his  active  faculties.  In 
feeling,  as  before  observed,  he  is  primari- 
ly a poet,  but  he  is  also,  like  Milton,  a 
thinker,  with  a fund  of  uncommon  prac- 
tical sense,  and  as  much  of  a man  of  ac- 
tion as  any  refined  and  cultured  scholar 
can  be.  The  topsails  may  fill  or  fi  utter 
in  celestial  airs  while  the  hull  struggles 
in  the  heaving  sea. 

The  poetry  of  the  new  school  was  as  pure 
as  the  gospels,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
the  early  church.  Brook  Farm,  with  its 
aesthetic  communism,  had  been  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times — a precursor,  it  was 
hoped,  of  Arcadian  days  to  come.  Plain- 
ness in  dress  prevailed  even  among  the 
rich  and  delicately  bred.  Lowell's  youth- 
ful portrait  by  Page  represents  him  in  a 
coarse  brown  coat,  with  his  broad  shirt 
collar  turned  down,  and  with  long  hair 
parted  at  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and 
hanging  in  careless  grace  upon  ruddy  and 
wind-tanned  cheeks.  The  poetry  of  the 
picture  is  in  the  calm  and  dreamy  eyes 
looking  out  of  a shadow  of  bronze  mist. 

; But  the  time  of  boundless  hope  for  hu- 

i manity  went  by,  and  after  the  reaction 
\ the  conservatives  were  stronger  than  ever 
before.  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  was  the  answer  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Abolitionists.  When  the  contest 
between  the  North  and  South  was  settled, 
as  far  as  ballots  could  do  it,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  the  struggle  was  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  the  field,  and  for  four 
years  the  power  and  endurance  of  the 
two  sections  were  tried  to  the  uttermost. 

The  Atlantic  had  a number  of  vigor- 
ous political  articles  in  prose,  and  a few 
months  after  the  outbreak  Lowell  again 
set  up  the  simple  Biglow  stage  with  the 
old  dramatis  personae,  to  ridicule  seces- 
sion. The  first  attempt  was  an  epistle  in 
rhyme  from  the  veteran  Birdofredum 
Sawin  to  Hosea.  The  hero  of  the  Mex- 
ican war  had  become  a Southerner,  had 
been  tarred  and  feathered  by  way  of  ac- 
climatization, had  been  in  the  State-pris- 
on on  a groundless  charge,  and  on  his  re- 
lease had  married  a widow,  the  owner  of 
slaves.  He  had,  therefore,  reached  an  em- 


inence from  which  he  could  look  down 
on  the  “ mud-sills”  of  his  native  State. 

The  light  and  mocking  tone  of  this  epis- 
tle is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  deep  and 
almost  passionate  feeling  that  breathes  in 
the  later  poems  of  the  series.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1861  people  thought 
the  campaign  was  to  be  something  like  a 
picnic  excursion. 

The  capture  of  the  rebel  commissioners 
Mason  and  Slidell  by  Commodore  Wilkes 
— a resolute  and  truly  British  proceeding 
— though  in  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, will  forever  endear  his  name  to  the 
American  people.  Lowell  has  probably 
better  than  any  one  expressed  this  feeling 
in  his  famous  “Yankee  Idyl.”  The  pref- 
ace, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  shows  that 
gentleman  at  his  best.  It  is  worth  all  the 
starched  formality  of  the  state  papers  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  stem  idyl  that  follows,  the  talk 
between  Concord  Bridge  and  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  sounds  like  the  click  between 
flint  and  steel.  Concord  expresses  the 
natural  wrath  of  the  nation ; Bunker  Hill 
its  calm  reason  and  wise  policy.  The 
Bridge  calls  up  old  grievances : 

“ I recollect  how  sailors*  rights  was  won — 

Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin’  gun. , . . 

Better  that  all  our  ships  an*  all  their  crews 

Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean*s  dreamless  ooze. . . . 

Than  seek  such  peace  ez  only  cowards  crave: 

Give  me  the  peace  of  dead  men,  or  of  brave.’* 

Those  who  lived  as  mature  men  and 
women  in  those  times  well  remember  the 
thrilling  apostrophe  with  which  the  poem 
concludes: 

“ 0 strange  New  World  I that  yit  wast  never  young, 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin’  need  was  wrung ; 
Brown  foundlin*  of  the  woods,  whose  baby  bed 
Was  prowled  roun*  by  the  Injun’s  cnicklin*  tread, 
An’  who  grew’st  strong  thru  shifts  an*  wants  an’ 
pains, 

Nussed  by  stem  m^  with  empires  in  their 
brains  ; . . . . 

Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an’  by  gret  events 
To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old-World  men  pitch  tents ; 
Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah’s  plan, 
Thct  man’s  devices  can’t  unmake  a man, 

An’  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  diawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam’s  kin — 

Tlie  grave’s  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  hiy 
In  fearful  baste  thy  murdered  corse  away.” 

Then  came  the  impressive  ballad,  in 
which  all  the  force  of  the  preceding  ar- 
gument is  fused  into  a passionate  depre- 
cation : 

“ It  don’t  seem  hardly  right,  John, 

When  both  my  hands  was  full, 

To  stump  me  to  a fight,  John — 

Your  cousin  tu,  John  Bull  I 
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Ole  Uncle  S.  sex  he,  * I guess 
We  know  it  now,*  scz  lie. 

The  lion’s  paw  is  all  the  law, 

Accordin’  to  J.  B., 

Thet’s  fit  for  you  an’  me. 

“ Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  John  ? 

It’s  you  thet’s  to  decide. 

Ain’t  ^nr  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 

Like  all  the  world’s  beside? 

Old  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  ‘I  guess 
Wise  men  forgive,’  sez  he, 

But  not  forget ; an’  some  time  yet 
Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B. 

£z  wal  ez  you  an’  me.” 

The  satires  of  Hosea  Biglow  had  been 
appreciated  by  antislavery  men  and  by 
judges  of  poetic  art— a very  select  com- 
pany in  any  age — but  the  ballad  “Jona- 
than to  John,”  appealing  to  a natural  pa- 
triotic pride,  became  immetliately  popular. 

The  author,  who  had  patiently  waited 
for  recognition,  could  now  be  satisfied,  if 
fame  had  been  his  desire.  Many  literary 
reputations  have  been  built  up  with  as 
much  forethought  and  tact  as  go  to  the 
making  of  fortunes.  Lowell  would  not 
be  human  if  he  did  not  relish  a good  word 
better  than  an  ill  one ; but  he  never  asked 
for  the  one  or  deprecated  the  other. 

Mr.  Sawin  was  next  heard  from  in  a 
letter  to  Hosea  detailing  his  “conver- 
sion,” descanting  upon  the  superior  strain 
of  Southern  blood,  and  anticipating  the 
creation  of  a batch  of  nobles  as  soon  as 
secession  should  be  established.  His  new 
wife,  he  says,  was  a Higgs,  the  “first  fem- 
’ly”  in  that  region — 

”0n  her  ma’a  aide  all  Juggernot,  on  pa’s  all  Cav- 
ileer.” 

After  some  ridicule  of  “Normal”  blood 
and  Huguenot  descent,  we  have  an  inside 
view  of  secession — salt  selling  by  the 
ounce,  whiskey  getting  “skurce,”  and 
sugar  not  to  be  had.  Meantime  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  state  is  a powder 
cask,  and  Joflf  Davis  is  “cairn  the  Consti- 
tooshun  roun’  in  his  hat.”  The  ironical 
oomplimeiits  of  Mr.  Sawin  to  the  national 
Congress  conclude  the  letter. 

One  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  of  the 
series  was  entitled  “Sunthin’  in  the  Pas- 
toral Line.'”  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
the  dialect  is  moulded  by  the  tliought. 
When  the  sights  and  sounds  and  odors  of 
spring  come  to  mind,  the  crabbed  speech 
b^mes  poetical,  as  a plain  face  glows 
into  beauty  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
heart. 

So  in  this  unique  pastoral  we  pause  over 


the  loveliest  images  and  hints  of  tantaliz- 
ing likeness,  and  while  the  pleasure  still 
lingers  we  find  that  Hosea  has  gone  on 
whittling  away  at  some  problem,  and 
using  his  mother-wit  with  unconscious 
and  aphoristic  art. 

After  a while  Hosea,  declaring  himself 
“unsoshle  as  a stun”  because  his  “in- 
nard  vane”  has  been  “p’intin’  east”  for 
weeks  together,  starts  off  to  lose  himself 
in  the  pine  woods.  He  comes  to  a small 
deserted  “schooUusV’  a favorite  resort 
when  in  a bluish  reverie,  and  sitting 
down,  he  falls  asleep.  A Pilgrim  Father 
appears. 

“He  wore  a steeple  hat,  tall  boots,  and  spurs 
With  rowels  to  ’em  big  ez  chesnut  burrs.” 

This  was  Hosea’s  remote  ancestor,  once  a 
colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
makes  himself  known,  and  tells  his  de- 
scendant that  he  had 

“ worked  roim’  at  sperrit-rappin’  some, 

An’  danced  the  tables  till  tlieir  legs  were  gone, 
In  hopes  of  lamin’  what  was  goin’  on. 

But  mejums  lie  so  like  all  split, 

Thet  I concluded  it  was  best  to  quit.” 

In  his  youth,  he  tells  Hosea,  he  had 
youth’s  pride  of  opinion : 

“ Nothin’,  from  Adam’s  fall  to  Huldy’s  bonnet, 
That  I wam’t  full  cocked  with  my  judgment  on  it” 

He  makes  a parallel  between  the  cause  of 
the  loyal  North  and  that  of  the  Common- 
wealth against  King  Charles,  and  ex- 
claims : 

“‘Slavery’s  your  Charles,  the  Lord  has  gin  the 
exc — ’ 

‘Our  Charles,’  sez  I,  ‘has  got  eight  million 
necks.*  ” 

He  likens  the  rebellion  to  the  rattle  of  the 
snake,  and  adds: 

“ It’s  slavery  thet’s  the  fangs  an’  tbinkin’  head, 
An’  of  you  want  solvation,  cresh  it  dead.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  next  poem  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur  is  an- 
nounced, and  shadow  though  he  be,  the 
reader  feels  his  loss  like  that  of  a friend. 

The  thought  of  grief  for  the  death  of  an 
imaginary  person  is  not  quite  so  absurd  as 
it  might  appear.  One  day,  while  the  great 
novel  of  The  Neivcomes  was  in  course  of 
publication,  Lowell,  who  was  then  in  Lon- 
don, met  Thackeray  on  the  street.  The 
novelist  was  serious  in  manner,  and  his 
looks  and  voice  told  of  weariness  and  af- 
fliction. He  saw  the  kindly  inquiry  in 
the  poet’s  eyes,  and  said,  “Come  into 
Evans’s,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I 
have  killed  the  Colonel^  So  they  walked 
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in  and  took  a table  in  a remote  comer, 
and  then  Thackeray,  drawing  the  fresh 
sheets  of  MS.  from  his  breast  pocket,  read 
through  that  exquisitely  touching  chapter 
which  records  the  death  of  Colonel  New- 
comb. When  he  came  to  the  final  Adsum, 
the  tears  which  had  been  swelling  his  lids 
for  some  time  trickled  down  his  face,  and 
the  last  word  was  almost  an  inarticulate 
sob.  X 

Let  us  go  on  with  Mr.  Wilbur. 

In  the  letter  which  gives  the  news  of 
his  death  the  writer  declares  that  the 
good  clergyman’s  life  was  shortened  by 
our  unhappy  civil  war. 

The  poem  sent  with  the  good  parson’s 
last  letter  is  a vigorous  appeal  for  ending 
the  war — a protest  against  vacillation  and 
hidf -heartedness.  The  prelude  shows  the 
heart’s  desire : 

“Ef  I a song  or  two  could  make, 

Like  rockets  dniv  by  their  own  burnin’, 
All  leap  an*  light,  to  leave  a wake, 

Men’s  hearts  an’  faces  skyward  turnin’.” 

The  key-note  of  the  poem  is  in  the  last 
couplet  of  the  first  stanza: 

“ Wut’s  wanted  now’s  the  silent  rhyme 
’Twixt  upright  Will  and  downright  Action.” 

If  the  test  of  poetry  be  in  its  power  over 
hearts,  the  tenth  in  this  series  must  be 
placed  in  the  highest  rank.  The  begin- 
ning is  quaint,  simple,  and  even  humor- 
ous, but  with  a subdued  tone:  there  is  no 
intimation  of  the  coming  pathos;  nor  are 
we  conscious  of  the  slow  steps  by  which 
we  are  led,  stanza  by  stanza,  to  the  heights 
where  thought  and  feeling  become  one. 

It  is  with  some  apprehension  that  the 
present  writer  ventures  to  quote  a stanza 
in  the  native  dialect ; though  full  of  deli- 
cate feeling,  expressed  with  the  inimitable 
art  of  a great  poet,  the  unlettered  style 
suggests  only  what  is  ridiculous  “to  the 
general,”  who  can  see  nothing  touching 
in  the  sentiment  of  a rustic,  and  are  not 
softened  by  tears  unless  shed  into  a broid- 
ered  handkerchief : 

Scnce  I begun  to  scribble  rhyme, 

I tell  ye  wut,  I hain’t  ben  foolin’ ; 

The  parson’s  books,  life,  death,  an’  time 
Hov  took  some  trouble  with  my  schoolin’; 
Nor  tic  airth  doiCi  ffil  put  out  mik  miy 
That  love  her  'z  though  she  wuz  a wonmn  ; 
Why  tic  ahCt  a bird  upon  Hie  tret 
But  half  forgives  my  beitC  humanC^ 

The  poet  goes  on  recalling 

**  Sights  innercent  as  babes  on  knee, 

Peaceful  as  eyes  o’  pastured  cattle” ; 


the  “ yaller  pines,” 

” When  sunshine  makes  ’em  all  sweet-scented, 
An’  hears  among  their  furry  boughs 
The  baskin’  west  wind  purr  contented”; 

then 

The  farm  smokes,  sweetes’  sight  on  airth. 
Slow  thru’  the  winter  air  a-ahrinkin’. 

Seem  kin’  o’  sad,  an’  roun’  the  hearth 
Of  empty  places  set  me  thiukin’.” 

This  brings  to  mind  the  poet’s  slain  neph- 
ews: 

**  Why,  hain’t  I held  ’em  on  my  knee  ? 

Didn’t  I love  to  see  ’em  growin’ — 

Three  likely  lads  ez  wal  could  be, 

Hahnsome  an’  bravo  an’  not  tu  knowin’  ? 

“Wut’s  words  to  them  whose  faith  an’  truth 
On  War’s  red  tech-stone  rang  true  metal. 
Who  ventered  life  an’  love  an’  youth 
For  the  gret  prize  o’  death  in  battle? 

To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  chaige’s  thunder, 
Tippin’  with  fire  the  bolt  o’  men 
That  rived  the  rebel  line  asunder?” 

In  thb  last  stanza  the  direct,  weighty 
words,  the  intensity  of  feeling,  and  the 
force  of  the  bold  images  create  a sensation 
that  is  nothing  less  than  sublime.  It  re- 
fers, as  readers  perhaps  know,  to  the  poet’s 
nephew.  General  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  who,  though 
he  had  received  a wound  which  he  knew 
must  be  mortal,  mounted  his  horse  and  led 
his  troops  in  a brilliant  charge,  was  again 
mortally  wounded,  and  shortly  after  ex- 
pired. 

Here  the  sorrowing  Hosea  exclaims, 

“’Tain’t  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust, 

All  throbbiu’  full  of  gifts  an’  graces.” 

But  the  lines  are  palpitant  like  naked 
nerves,  and  every  word  is  like  the  leaf 
plucked  by  Dante,  which  trickled  blood. 

The  last  of  the  Biglow  papers  is  a 
speech  of  Hosea  in  the  March  town-meet- 
ing. The  preface  is  by  the  Meliboeus 
Hipponax  liimself,  and  is  a delightful  ra- 
gout of  Yankee  phrases  peppered  with 
pungent  wit.  His  summary,  or  “argy- 
munt,”  of  a popular  .speech  has  been  often 
copied,  and  has  done  service  in  many  comic 
readings,  but  its  irresistible  drollery  keeps 
it  fresh. 

“THE  ARQYMUNT. 

“ interdueshin,  w’ich  may  be  skipt.  Begins  by 
talkin’  about  himself ; thet’s  jest  naturi,  an’  most 
gin’ally  alius  pleasin’,  I b’lievo  I’ve  notist^  to  one  of 
the  cumpany,  an’  thet’s  more  than  wut  you  can  say 
of  most  spcslies  of  talkin’.  Nex’  comes  the  gittin* 
the  good-will  of  the  orjunce  by  lettin’  ’em  gather 
from  wut  you  kind  of  cx’dentally  let  drop  thet  they 
air  about  East,  A one,  an’  no  mistaik ; skare  ’em 
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up,  an’  taker  ’em  as  they  rise.  Spring  intcrdooced 
with  a fiew  approput  flours.  Speach  finally  begins, 
witch  nobuddy  n^n’t  feel  oblygated  to  read,  as  I 
never  read  ’em,  an’  never  shell  this  one  agin.” 

Ill  the  course  of  the  speech  Mr.  Biglow 
observes : 

— Reporters  gin’lly  git  a hint 
To  make  dull  orjunces  seem  ’live  in  print, 

An’  ez  I hev  t’  report  myself,  I vum 

I’ll  put  the  applauses  where  they’d  ough  to  come.” 

Little  did  the  orator  of  Jaalam  suppose 
that  his  shrewd  plan  would  be  copied  years 
afterward  by  a great  lecturer. 

The  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  comes 
in  for  the  hardest  hits : 

**  ‘ Nobody  ain’t  a Union  man,’  sez  he, 

‘ ’Thout  he  agrees,  thru  thick  an’  thin,  with  me.’ 

Is  this  ’ere  pop’lar  gov’ment  that  we  run 
A kin’  o*  sulky,  made  to  kerry  one?. . . . 

Who  cares  for  the  Resolves  of  ’61, 

Thet  tried  to  coax  an  airthquake  with  a bun  ?. . . . 
He  thinks  secession  never  took  ’em  out, 

An’  mebby  he’s  correc’,  but  I misdoubt; 

Ef  they  warn’t  out,  then  why,  ’n  the  name  o’  sin. 

Make  all  this  row  ’bout  lettin’  of  ’em  in  ? 

[Drnwtr  cAm*a.] 

0 did  it  seem  ’z  ef  Providunce 
Could  ever  send  a second  Tyler? 

To  see  the  South  all  back  to  once, 

Reapin’  the  spiles  of  the  Frec-s’iler, 

Is  cute  ez  though  an  ingincer 
Should  claim  th’  old  iron  for  his  sheer 
Coz  ’twas  himself  that  bust  the  b’iler.” 

[Ortat  laughter,'] 

From  this  comparatively  long  but  real- 
ly brief  and  inadequate  synopsis  the  reader 
may  infer  the  high  aim  and  definite  moral 
purpose  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  and  their 
intimate  connection  with  our  national 
histdry.  Poetry  seldom  needs  comment; 
the  lightning  fiash  explains  itself ; and,  in 
truth,  comment  rarely  carries  admiration 
along  with  it  into  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
But  the  Biglotv  Papers  are  in  a foreign 
tongue  for  all  city  folk,  and  even  in  the 
country  the  patois  has  for  a long  time 
been  faithfully  grubbed  up  by  school- 
ma'ams,  like  the  Canada  thistle. 

As  at  the  beginning  Lowell  was  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  forces  and  products 
of  tlie  age,  an  actor  and  sympathizer  in 
its  moral  and  political  movements,  it  has 
been  deemed  essential  to  dwell  more  upon 
the  works  w’hich  have  become  a part  of 
our  history.  The  usual  topics  of  poetry, 
nature  and  man,  have  been  illustrated  in 
many  graceful  and  noble  poems  by  many 
loved  and  honored  poets,  by  Lowell  also ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  poetry  he  is  hut  one 
of  seve^  eminent  masters,  each  having 


his  own  great  merits,  while  in  this  new 
field  he  is  wholly  without  a rival,  the  sole 
laureate  of  the  native  unlettered  speech, 
and  the  shining  exemplar  of  the  mother- 
wit  of  New  England. 

The  introduction  to  the  series  is  a learn- 
ed and  masterly  account  of  the  dialect, 
as  a legitimate  derivative  of  the  spoken 
English  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  a 
protest  against  the  prevalent  “fine  writ- 
ing” as  tending  to  weaken  prose  and  stifle 
poetry.  The  whole  essay  is  pervaded  by 
the  intense  individuality  of  genius. 

“ Fitz- Adam's  Story”  was  printed  in  the 
Atlantic  for  January,  1867,  but  has  not 
yet  been  included  in  any  “complete”  edi- 
tion. A note  informs  us  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a part  of  a longer  poem  to  be 
called  “ The  Nooning.”  It  stands  like  the 
wing  of  a projected  edifice,  waiting  for  the 
main  structure  to  give  it  countenance. 

This  poem  has  many  traits  in  common 
with  the  best  of  the  Biglow  Papers.  Like 
them,  it  is  exuberant  in  feeling  and  secu- 
lar in  tone,  and  its  movement  is  breezy, 
out-of-doors,  and  natural.  The  portrait  of 
Fitz-Adam  himself  is  a masterpiece,  an  in- 
stantaneous view  of  a complexity  of  char- 
acter and  motive,  genius  and  whim,  knead- 
ed together,  and  made  real  flesh  and  blood. 
Fitz-Adam  tells  us, 

**  Without  a Past  you  lack  that  southern  wall 
O’er  which  the  vines  of  Poesy  should  crawl.” 

He  pays  his  homage  to  our  great  ro- 
mancer: 

“ You  have  one  story-teller  worth  a score 
Of  dead  Boccaccio’s — nay,  add  twenty  more, 

A hawthorn  asking  spring’s  most  southern  breath, 
And  him  you’re  freezing  pretty  well  to  death.” 

He  takes  us  to  Shebagog  County,  where 
the  summer  idlers 

“ Dress  to  see  Nature  in  a well-bred  way. 

As  ’twere  Italian  opera,  or  play, 

Encore  the  sunrise  (if  they’re  out  of  bed), 
And  pat  the  Mighty  Mother  on  the  head.” 

Fond  of  the  frontiersmen  and  their 
natural  ways,  he  puts  them  in  a line ; 

“ The  shy,  wood- wandering  brood  of  character.” 

He  paints  the  landlord  of  the  rustic  inn. 
The  picture  seems  as  deep-lined  and  last- 
ing as  one  of  Chaucer’s.  We  see  the 
tanned  cheeks  and  the  “brambly  breast,” 
and  how 

“a  hedge  of  gray 

Upon  his  brawny  throat  leaned  every  way 
About  an  Adam’s-apple  that  beneath 
Bulged  like  a bowlder  from  a furzy  heath.” 

I The  landlord  gives  an  axiom  for  the  kitch- 
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en  for  which  the  epicure  will  hold  him  in 
affectionate  remembrance : 

“ N’othiii’  riles  me  (I  pledge  my  fastin’  word) 
Like  cookin’  out  the  natur’  of  a bird.” 

Tlie  bar  is  painted  as  if  by  Teniers,  with 
its  great  wood  fire,  and  the  coals  in  which 
was  heating 

“ the  loggerhead  whose  hissing  dip, 
Timed  by  nice  mstinct,  creamed  the  mug  of  flip.” 

Then  follows  the  encounter  of  teamsters’ 
wits,  and  the  sketch  of  Deacon  Bitters,  a 
mean  and  avaricious  wretch,  whose  tricks 
brought  him  to  a sulphureous  end.  The 
audacity  of  the  story  is  forgotten  in  its 
absurdly  comic  keeping.  It  is  the  only 
approach  to  a Canterbury  Tale  we  re- 
member. 

The  period  in  which  Lowell’s  most 
popular  works  appeared  ended  with  the 
late  war.  They  can  not  be  classified,  how- 
ever, in  a chronological  order,  because 
he  sometimes  allowed  a considerable  pe- 
riod to  pass  before  giving  a poem  to  the 
public.  The  collection  entitled  Under 
the  Willoirs^  published  in  1869,  contains 
“ A Winter-Ev^ening  Hymn  to  my  Fire,” 
printed  originally  in  Putnam's  Monthly 
fifteen  years  before.  “Fitz- Adam’s  Sto- 
ry,” which  has  just  been  considered,  be- 
longs to  a similar  period,  as  do  the  gay 
and  characteristic  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
John  Bartlett’s  trout,  and  the  well-known 
pathetic  ballad,  “The  First  Snow-Fall.” 

As  a critic  Lowell  has  been  more  un- 
sparing upon  his  own  productions  than 
upon  the  works  of  others.  Grenius  and 
Taste  are  twin-bom ; the  one  creates,  the 
other  tests.  Many  a day  Genius  produces 
nothing  that  Taste  will  allow.  Taste  cor- 
rects or  blots  out,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
that  Time  will  destroy.  Happy  is  the 
Genius  with  whom  Taste  continues  to 
dwell  as  a friend  and  helper.  Too  often 
he  goes  over  to  the  enemy,  and  sits  in 
judgment  with  the  reviewers. 

The  original  traits  of  Lowell’s  genius 
are  unmistakable ; and  in  spite  of  the 
gravity  of  his  later  poems,  the  reader  often 
comes  upon  the  turns  of  thought  which 
marked  his  verse  twenty  years  before. 
But  along  with  the  continued  likeness 
there  has  been  a slowly  growing  diver- 
gence. In  the  development  of  a scholar 
and  poet  we  expect  to  see  the  evidences  of 
maturing  powers,  varied  experience,  and 
mastery  of  expression:  that  is  to  say, 
force,  wisdom,  and  skill  are  the  natural 
gains  of  twenty  years.  This  is  true  in  the 


case  of  Lowell ; but  what  is  more  remark- 
able is  the  steady  lifting  of  his  intellectual 
horizon,  and  the  spiritualizing  of  thought, 
so  that,  as  in  the  celestial  mechanics,  words 
become  the  symbols  of  ideas  that  reach  to- 
ward the  infinite. 

In  “The  Foot-Path”  the  reader  begins 
with  a view  that  is  within  his  not  infre- 
quent experience : 

**  It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hill 

Through  sallow  slopes  of  upland  bare, 
And  Fancy  climbs  with  footfall  still 
Its  narrowing  curves  that  end  in  air.” 

But  the  poet’s  aerial  way  only  begins 
where  mortal  vision  ends.  The  mind 
follows  clews  and  glimpses,  conscious  of 
sensations  for  which  there  are  no  words, 
and  of  an  upward  motion  into  a realm 
where  ideas  are  as  fluent  as  air,  and  as  im- 
palpable. 

Humboldt  said  that  the  vegetation  upon 
the  sides  of  Chimborazo  exhibits  at  suc- 
cessive elevations  all  the  characteristic 
flora  from  the  equator  to  the  arctic  circle: 
the  boundless  luxuriance  of  the  tropics  at 
the  base,  and  the  eternal  ice  of  the  pole 
at  the  summit.  Poetry  likewise  compre- 
hends many  zones.  Its  lower  level  is  in 
scenes  of  lavish  beauty,  and  it  concerns 
itself  in  the  joy  of  the  senses  in  external 
nature.  Higher  up  there  are  fewer  flow- 
ers and  hardier  growths,  “but  purer  air 
and  broader  view.”  Still  higher  are  the 
brown  and  lichened  steeps  that  tax 
strength  and  demand  self-denial.  Above, 
and  reaching  into  the  infinite  sky,  is  the 
silent  peak,  inaccessible,  eternal. 

The  “Commemoration  Ode”  (Juljr  21, 
1865)  naturally  succeeds  the  poignant  grief 
of  the  later  Biglow  papers.  The  dedi- 
cation is  one  that  only  a poet  could  have 
written:  “To  the  ever  sweet  and  shining 
memory  of  the  ninety-three  sons  of  BEar- 
vard  College  who  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try in  the  war  of  nationality.”  In  the 
privately  printed  edition  of  the  poem  the 
names  of  eight  of  the  poet’s  kindred  are 
given.  The  nearest  in  blood  are  his  neph- 
ews, General  Cliarles  Russell  Lowell,  kill- 
ed at  Winchester,  Lieutenant  James  Jack- 
son  Lowell,  at  Seven  Pines,  and  Captain 
William  Lowell  Putnam,  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 
Another  relative  was  the  heroic  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Shaw,  who  fell  in  the  assault 
upon  Port  W agner . The  commemoration 
services  took  place  in  the  open  air  in  the 
presence  of  a gfreat  assembly.  Prominent 
among  the  speakers  were  Major-General 
Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  and  Mar 
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jor-Gkneral  Devens.  The  wounds  of  the 
war  were  still  fresh  and  bleeding,  and  the 
interest  of  the  occasion  was  deep  and 
thrilling.  The  summer  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  its  close  when  the  poet  began 
the  recital  of  the  ode.  No  living  audience 
could  for  the  first  time  follow  with  intel- 
ligent appreciation  the  delivery  of  such  a 
poem.  To  be  sure,  it  had  its  obvious 
strong  points,  and  its  sonorous  charms; 
but,  like  all  the  later  poems  of  the  author, 
it  is  full  of  condensed  thought,  and  re- 
quires study.  The  face  of  the  poet,  al- 
ways singularly  expressive,  was  on  this 
occasion  almost  transfigured,  glowing  as 
if  with  an  inward  light.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  look  away  from  it.  Our  age  has 
furnished  many  great  historic  scenes,  but 
this  commemoration  combined  the  ele- 
ments of  grandeur  and  pathos,  and  pro- 
duced an  impression  as  lasting  as  life. 
Of  the  merits  of  the  ode  it  is  perhaps  too 
soon  to  speak.  In  nobility  of  sentiment 
and  sustained  power  it  appears  to  take 
rank  among  the  first  in  the  language.  To 
us,  with  the  memories  of  the  war  in  mind, 
it  seems  more  beautiful  and  of  a finer 
quality  than  the  best  of  Dryden’s.  What 
the  people  of  the  coming  centuries  will 
say,  who  knows  ? We  only  know  that 
the  auditors,  scholars  and  soldiers  alike, 
were  dissolved  in  admiration  and  tears. 

The  writer  remembers  that,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  disi)ersing,  a fresh-looking,  act- 
ive, and  graceful  man,  of  middle  age,  in 
faultless  attire,  met  the  poet  with  an  out- 
stretched hand.  There  was  a hearty 
greeting  on  both  sides,  so  hearty  that  one 
wonders  how  it  could  have  happened  be- 
tween two  Bostonians,  whose  marble  man- 
ners the  public  know^s  from  our  fashion- 
able novels.  It  was  not  the  formal  touch 
of  gloved  hands,  but  an  old-fashioned, 
energetic  “shake”;  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  spontaneous,  half-articulated 
words,  such  as  the  heart  translates  with- 
out a lexicon,  while  eager  and  misty  eyes 
met  each  other.  The  new-comer  was 
William  W.  Story,  the  sculptor  and  poet. 

“When  did  you  come  ?” 

“I  reached  Boston  this  morning.  I 
heard  you  were  to  read  a poem;  there 
was  just  time  to  make  the  trip,  and  here 
I am.” 

“And  so  you  have  come  from  Rome 
merely  to  hear  me  recite  an  ode  f Well, 
it  is  just  like  you.” 

“The  Cathedral” is  a profound  medita- 
tion upon  a great  theme.  A poet  is  not 


held  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  motto 
he  selects,  but  the  lines  prefixed  to  this 
poem  (Euripides,  Bacchae,  196-199)  are 
strongly  significant  of  a growing  conserv- 
atism in  thought:  “Not  at  all  do  we  set 
our  wits  against  the  gods.  The  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  and  those  of  equal  date 
which  we  possess,  no  reasoning  shall  over- 
throw; not  even  if  through  lofty  minds 
it  discovers  wisdom,”  This  is  perhaps  a 
fair  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  poem. 

The  incidents  of  the  day  at  Charti*es  are 
unimportant  except  in  connection  with 
the  poet’s  admiration  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  his  musings  upon  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  cathedral,  the  old  worship, 
the  old  reverence,  and  the  old  ways. 

It  would  seem  that  the  intellectual 
movement  in  which  the  poet  had  been 
borne  on  for  so  many  years  was  latterly 
becoming  too  rapid  and  tumultuous,  ac- 
cording to  his  thinking — ready  to  plunge 
into  an  abyss,  in  fact.  In  particular,  it 
maybe  observed  that  though  the  physical 
aspect  of  evolution  had  engaged  his  at- 
tention, as  it  has  that  of  all  intellectual 
men,  and  had  commanded  perhaps  a star- 
tled and  dubious  assent,  yet  his  strong 
spiritual  nature  recoiled  in  horror  from 
the  materialistic  application  of  the  doc- 
trine to  the  origin  of  things.  Force  could 
never  be  to  him  the  equivalent  of  spirit, 
nor  law  the  substitute  for  God.  In  con- 
versation once  upon  the  “promise  and  po- 
tency” phrases  of  Tyndall  he  exclaimed, 
with  energy,  ‘ ‘ Let  whoever  wishes  believe 
that  the  idea  of  Hamlet  or  Lear  was  devel- 
oped from  a clod;  I will  not.” 

A couplet  from  “The  Foot-Path”  makes 
a similar  protest  against  the  theoiy  of  the 
universe  which  leaves  out  a Creator: 

“ And  envy  Science  not  her  feat 
To  make  a twice-told  tale  of  God.” 

Intimations  of  the  Berkeleyan  theory 
appear  in  “The  Cathedral,”  not  as  mat- 
ters of  belief,  but  of  speculation.  • But  the 
granitic  basis  of  the  poem  is  the  generally 
received  doctrine  of  the  being  of  God,  of 
His  works,  and  His  dealings  with  men. 

The  clear  purpose  is  seen  by  the  attentive 
reader,  although  at  times  through  a haze 
of  poetic  diction.  Its  strong  points  are  in 
the  simplicity  and  suggestiveness  of  its  il- 
lustrations, its  strong  hold  upon  the  past, 
and  its  tranquil  repose  in  the  care  of  Di- 
vine Providence.  The  style  is  for  the 
most  part  scholastic,  nervous,  and  keen- 
edged.  There  are  some  lovely  rural  pic- 
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tures  near  the  beginning,  so  characteristic 
that  if  they  were  done  in  color  we  should 
not  need  to  look  at  the  corner  for  the  “ J. 
R.  L.  pinx^” 

Two  instances  of  the  harmony  of  sound 
and  sense  are  quite  remarkable.  One  is 
the  description  of  the  falling  of  an  ash 
leaf— 

“ Balancing  softly  earthward  without  wind” — 

an  inimitably  perfect  line.  The  other  sug- 
gests the  swinging  of  a bell  blossom — 

**  As  to  a bee  the  new  campanula’s 
Illuminate  seclusion  swung  in  air.” 

True  to  its  name,  “The  Cathedral”  is  a 
grand  poem,  at  once  solid  and  imagina- 
tive, nobly  ornate,  but  with  a certain  au- 
sterity of  design,  uplifting  and  impress- 
ive. These  ediBces  are  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  productions  of  mind,  but  they 
are  gloomy  also,  and  in  some  moods  strike 
a chill  to  the  very  marrow. 

Three  odes  have  since  appeared,  writ- 
ten for  important  occasions,  all  charac- 
terized by  a lofty  tone  of  sentiment  and 
grand  poetic  diction.  First  is  the  one 
read  at  Concord,  April  19, 1875 ; the  next 
is  that  read  at  Cambridge  under  the 
Washington  Elm,  July  3,  in  the  same 
year ; the  third  an  ode  for  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1876.  The  Concord  ode  contains 
the  most  exquisite  music,  and  shows  the 
most  evident  inspiration.  The  Cambridge 
ode  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  tribute  to 
Washington,  and  to  the  historic  common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  The  last  is  beautiful 
also,  and  strong,  but  scarcely  so  clear  and 
fortunate  as  the  others.  But  these  with 
the  Commemoration  Ode  are  an  Alpine 
group,  an  undying  part  of  our  national 
literature. 

The  prose  works  of  Lowell  consist  of 
the  Fireside  Travels^  already  referred  to, 
and  three  volumes  of  essays,  published  in 
1870, 1871,  and  1876.  Of  these  the  one  en- 
titled My  Study  Windows  will  be  found 
most  interesting  to  general  readers.  The 
other  two  are  entitled  Among  My  Books, 
and  are  of  a purely  literary  character.  A 
large  number  of  his  essays  have  appeared 
in  magazines  and  reviews,  and  have  not 
been  as  yet  reprinted. 

It  is  a common  but  baseless  supposition 
that  the  poetic  faculty  must  exist  singly, 
as  if  the  brain,  like  a flower-pot,  could 
hold  but  one  plant.  It  is  true,  great  poets 
are  rarely  men  of  affairs,  but  every  genius 
is  an  absolutely  new  combination  of  traits 
and  powers,  and  no  one  knows  the  possi- 


bilities. Four  arts  owned  Michael  An- 
gelo master,  and  he  was  almost  equally 
great  in  all.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
mind  of  Lowell  there  is  an  unfailing 
spring  of  analogy  and  suggestion,  and  a 
power  of  illustrating  subtle  and  profound 
thoughts.  And  side  by  side  with  this  un- 
deniable poetic  power  is  to  be  seen  the 
solid  understanding,  the  ready  wit,  and 
the  practical  sagacity  that  are  more  com- 
monly the  birthright  of  unpoetic  men.  It 
is  as  if  the  souls  of  Shelley  and  Ben  Frank- 
lin had  blended. 

The  prose  of  a true  poet,  if  one  reflects 
upon  it,  must  have  some  marked  pecul- 
iarities. That  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
poetry  is  not  in  its  musical  cadence,  not 
in  its  shining  adjectives  and  epithets;  it 
is  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form  different 
from  the  ordinary  productions  of  mind. 
And  as  the  power  of  appreciation  is  really 
rare,  though  often  assumed,  the  distinctive 
prose  of  a poet  is  necessarily  quite  removed 
from  general  apprehension.  The  diflBcul- 
ty  lies  in  following  the  movement  of  the 
poetic  mind,  which  is  by  nature  erratic, 
if  measured  by  prose  standards — taking 
many  things  for  granted  which  the  slow- 
er-footed expect  to  see  put  down  in  order, 
and  often  supplying  the  omission  of  a 
premise  in  a logical  statement,  or  the 
want  of  a formal  description,  by  a single 
flashing  word.  Those  i)eople  who  need  to 
have  poetry  expounded  to  them  will  re- 
quire similar  help  to  underatand  the  prose 
of  poets.  Certain  of  Lowells  essays — 
especially  those  upon  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
and  Milton — will  be  fully  appreciated  by 
only  a limited  number  of  readers  in  any 
generation. 

The  prose  essays  of  Lowell  {Among  my 
Books,  two  volumes ; My  Study  Windows, 
one  volume)  cover  a wide  range  of  thought 
and  observation,  but  all  liave  the  inevita- 
ble family  likeness.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  tlie  delightful  ‘ ‘ Fireside  Travels.” 

Of  a similar  tone  are  “My  Garden  Ac- 
quaintance,” ‘ ‘ A Good  W ord  for  W inter,  ” 
and  “ On  a Ctertain  Condescension  in  For- 
eigners.” The  last  is  a specimen  of  pure 
irony,  keen  as  a Damascus  blade,  and  fin- 
ished to  the  utmost.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  another  essay  in  modem  English  supe- 
rior in  power,  wit,  and  adroitness,  llie 
essay  upon  Lessing  is  a charming  piece  of 
writing,  full  of  bright  passages,  but  inter- 
esting mainly  to  scholars.  “New  Elng- 
land  Two  Centuries  ago”  is  a powerful 
historical  article,  in  which  the  Puritans 
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and  Pilgrims  are  boldly  sketched — nei- 
ther unduly  flattered  nor  summarily  con- 
demned. 

Bookish  men  will  delight  more  in  the 
literary  essays.  They  are  redolent  of 
learning.  They  have  an  incommunicable 
flavor.  The  essay  on  Shakspeare  is  the 
best.  There  will  always  be  some  newf 
light  radiating  from  the  works  of  thatl 
great  i>oet,  and  each  succeeding  genera-\ 
tion  will  be  satisfied  only  with  its  own  es-j 
timate;  but  the  most  comprehensive  esti-^ 
mate  to-day  is  Lowell’s. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  qual- 
ity which  prevents  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  Lowell’s  prose  is  its  exceeding  rich- 
ness. It  is  like  cloth  of  gold,  too  splendid 
and  cumbrous  for  every-day  wear. 

It  is  upon  his  poems  that  the  sure  foun- 
dation of  Lowell’s  fame  will  rest.  Some 
of  them  are  the  clear  and  fortunate  ex- 
pression of  the  noblest  modem  thought, 
and  others  are  imbedded  in  the  history  of 
an  eventful  time. 

^ In  person  Lowell  is  of  medium  height, 
rather  slender,  but  sinewy  and  active. 
His  movements  are  deliberate  rather  than 
impulsive,  indicating  what  athletes  call 
staying  qualities.  His  hair  at  maturity 
was  dark  auburn  or  ruddy  chestnut  in 
color,  and  his  full  beard  rather  lighter 
and  more  glowing  in  tint.  The  eyes  of 
men  of  genius  are  seldom  to  be  classified 
in  ordinary  terms,  though  it  is  said  their 
prevailing  color  is  gray.  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  mentions  Hawthorne’s  gray  eyes ; 
while  the  present  writer,  who  once  studied 
them  attentively,  found  them  mottled  gray 
and  brown,  and  at  that  time  indescribably 
soft  and  winning.  That  they  were  some- 
times accipitral  we  can  readily  believe. 
Lowell's  eyes  in  repose  have  clear  blue  and 
gray  tones  with  minute  dark  mottlings. 
In  expression  they  are  strongly  indicative 
of  his  moods.  When  fixed  upon  study, 
or  while  listening  to  serious  discourse, 
they  are  grave  and  penetrating;  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  they  are  bright  and 
cheery;  in  moments  of  excitement  they 
have  a wonderful  lustre.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  his  facial  expression  while 
telling  a story  or  tossing  a repartee.  The 
features  are  alive  with  intelligence,  and 
eyes,  looks,  and  voice  appear  to  be  work- 
ing up  dazzling  effects  in  concert,  like  the 
finished  artists  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 

The  wit  of  Hosea  Biglow  is  the  native 
wit  of  Lowell — instantaneous  as  light- 
ning; and  Hosea’s  common-sense  is  Low- 


ell’s birthright  too.  When  the  same 
man,  moreover,  can  extemporize  chuck- 
ling puns,  and  blow  out  a breath  of  poetic- 
al reverie  as  naturally  as  the  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  the  combination  becomes  almost 
startling.  Other  men  may  have  been 
as  witty,  though  we  recall  but  three  or 
four  in  our  day;  some  may  have  had  a 
similar  fund  of  wisdom  mellowed  with 
humor;  others  have  talked  the  staple  of 
idyls,  and  let  off  metaphors  like  soap-bub- 
bles; but  Lowell  combines  in  conversa- 
tion the  varied  powers  of  all.  His  re- 
sources are  inexhaustible.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  he  has  been  admired,  for  at  his 
best  he  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
men.  There  is  but  one  compeer — the  im- 
mortal “Autocrat” — and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, and  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  them. 

Steele  said  of  a lady  that  to  have  known 
and  loved  her  was  a liberal  education. 
More  than  one  man  who  enjoyed  Lowell’s 
society  found  that  the  wise  and  witty  con- 
verse of  years  did  much  to  supply  lament- 
ed defects  in  his  own  study  and  training, 
and  perhaps  warmed  even  late-flowering 
plants  into  blossom  and  fruitage.  This 
also  should  be  said,  that  every  man  who 
has  known  Lowell  well  considers  him 
much  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  his 
works.  He  always  gives  the  impression 
of  power  in  reserve. 

^ He  used  to  enter  upon  the  long  walks 
which  have  aided  in  making  him  one  of 
the  poets  of  nature  with  the  keenest  zest. 
There  was  no  quicker  eye  for  a bird  or 
squirrel,  a rare  flower  or  bush,  and  no  more 
accurate  ear  for  the  songs  or  the  com- 
moner sounds  of  the  forest.  Evidences 
of  this  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Study 
Windows,  But  those  who  have  visited 
Fresh  Pond,  Clematis  Brook,  Love  Lane, 
or  the  Waverley  Oaks  in  his  company  re- 
member an  acuteness  of  vision  and  a de- 
light in  every  foini  of  beauty  of  which 
the  essay  gives  no  conception. 

His  habits  were  scarcely  methodical — 
reading,  correspondence,  composition,  ex- 
ercise, and  social  converse  coming  often  ' 
hap-hazard ; yet,  being  incapable  of  idle- 
ness, he  accomplished  much.  His  works 
show  the  effective  use  he  has  made  of  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  relates  that  befmre  her  I 
husband  completed  The  Seorist  Letter  1 
there  was  a visible  knot  in  the  muscles  of  1 
his  forehead,  caused  by  the  intensity  of  1 
thought.  When  a great  theme  was  in  ‘ 
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mind,  Lowell  has  always  gone  to  his  desk 
with  all  his  might.  Like  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, he  could  “toil  terribly.”  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  “Sir  Laun- 
fal”  was  written  in  about  two  days.  The 
production  of  a poem  like  “The  Cathe- 
dral” or  the  “ Commemoration  Ode”  taxed 
his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  and  always  left 
him  exhausted  in  body  and  mind. 

Between  1850  and  1860  Lowell  was  not 
much  in  society,  in  the  present  restricted 
sense  of  the  word.  The  dinner  parties 
and  receptions  of  the  fashionable  appear- 
ed to  have  little  attraction  for  him.  He 
never  enjoyed  being  lionized.  In  Cam- 
bridge there  were  several  men  with  whom 
he  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  to  them  he 
gave  his  society  ungrudgingly.  Chief 
among  these  was  his  brother-in-law  Dr. 
Estes  Howe,  a man  of  liberal  education 
and  delightful  social  qualities.  He  is 
“ the  Doctor”  referred  to  in  the  preface  to 
the  ‘ ‘ Fable  for  Critics.  ” “ The  Don”  was 

a pleasant  nickname  for  Mr.  Robert  Car- 
ter, formerly  Lowell’s  coadjutor  in  the 
short-lived  Pioneer^  and  employed  at  that 
time  as  secretary  by  Mr.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian. Carter  was  a remarkable  man, 
principally  on  account  of  his  great  read- 
ing and  retentive  memory.  He  was  an 
able  writer  also;  and  he  had  read  more 
out-of-the-way  things  than  any  man  liv- 
ing. Lowell  used  to  say  that  he  would 
back  Carter  on  a wager  to  write  off-hand 
an  account  of  a journey  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.c.  from  Rome  to  Babylon  or  Pekin, 
with  descriptions  of  all  the  peoples  on  the 
way.  Carter  lived  at  first  in  a modest 
house  near  the  Willows  (celebrated  in 
Lowell’s  verse),  and  afterward  in  Simrks 
Street,  not  far  from  the  Riedesel  house. 
The  Sparks  Street  house  has  associations 
such  as  belong  to  the  tavern  of  Kit  North’s 
friend  Ambrose,  lacking,  however,  the 
overplus  of  toddy  and  the  coarseness 
which  smirched  the  discourse  of  the  Black’ 
wood  coterie.  Carter  s house  was  often 
a rendezvous  for  whist  parties ; but  whist 
was  the  least  of  the  business  or  pleasure 
of  the  evening.  The  new  books — or  old 
ones — magazines,  pictures,  reminiscences, 
and  stories  occupied  the  available  inter- 
vals. The  silence  and  severity  of  Mrs. 
Battles  were  unknown.  Charles  Lamb 
and  his  venerable  dame  were  often  quoted 
by  Lowell;  but  the  “rigor  of  the  game” 
was  a transparent  joke.  When  a story 
came  to  mind,  or  an  epigram,  or  double- 
shotted  pun,  the  cards  might  wait.  When 


the  story  was  told,  or  the  puns  had  cor- 
uscated amid  roars  of  laughter,  the  Pro- 
fessor would  blandly  ask,  “What  are 
trumps  ?” 

Other  players  must  rest  in  shadow. 
Two  of  them  may  be  named  in  whom  the 
reading  world  has  an  interest.  One  was 
John  Bartlett,  author  of  the  book  of  Fa- 
miliar Quotations^  a charming  compan- 
ion, and  a man  of  refined  taste.  The  oth- . 
er,  who  was  the  delight  of  all  companies, 
was  John  Holmes,  brother  of  the  poet- 
professor.  He  was  the  songless  poet,  the 
silent  Autocrat.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
he  might  have  done  if  shut  up  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  for  he  had  the  rarest  hu- 
mor, and  a genius  for  the  unexpected. 

He  always  had  the  art  of  showing  the 
other  aide  of  a statement,  and  of  bringing 
a joke  out  of  the  impossible,  like  a con- 
jurer. 

Changes  in  the  whist  parties  occurred, 
as  was  natural,  owing  to  illness  or  ab- 
sence, but  they  continued  for  several 
years.  The  members  are  all  living  ex- 
cept Carter,  who  died  in  Cambridge  about 
a year  ago,  universally  regretted.  May 
he  rest  in  peace  I The  recollections  of 
that  period  form  a bond  not  to  be  sunder- 
ed while  life  and  thought  continue. 

Of  other  intimate  friends  of  Lowell 
much  might  be  said  if  there  were  room. 
Some  of  them  are  named  in  his  books. 

The  edition  of  poems  published  in  1849 
was  affectionately  dedicated  to  the  emi- 
nent painter  William  Page.  The  second 
series  of  the  Biglow  Papers  was  appro- 
priately inscribed  to  E.  R.  Hoar,  who  is 
“ the  Jedge,  who  covers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  an'  gumption  an'  shrewd  Yankee  sense 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  ole  stone  fence." 

Fireside  Travels  is  a series  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Story  the  sculptor.  Under  the 
Willows  bears  the  name  of  Charles  E. 
Norton,  Pix)fessor  of  the  History  of  Art  at 
CJambridge.  The  Cathedral  is  inscribed 
to  Mr.  James  T.  Fields;  Three  Memorial 
Poems  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  The 
Nation;  My  Study  Windows  to  Francis 
J.  Child,  Professor  of  English  Literature ; 
Among  my  Books  to  the  present  Mrs. 
Lowell;  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
series  to  the  illustrious  Emerson.  The 
chief  honor  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
George  William  Curtis,  to  whom  the  com- 
plete edition  of  the  poetical  works  is  ded- 
icated. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  an  English  schol- 
ar and  poet,  lived  in  Cambridge  for  about 
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a year  (1855),  and  appears  to  have  made 
a deep  impression  upon  Lowell.  The  pub- 
lic knows  little  of  Clough,  but  all  poets 
know  the  author  of  “The  Bothie”  and 
“ Qua  Cursum  Ventus.”  He  had  a beau- 
tiful, spiritual  face  and  delicate,  shy  man- 
ners: such  a face  and  such  manners  as 
are  dimly  seen  in  morning  dreams.  One 
may  be  sure  that  such  a rare  being,  if  real 
flesh  and  blood,  would  at  some  time  be 
found  at  Elmwood.  Clough  strongly  ad- 
vised Lowell  to  continue  and  develop  the 
Yankee  pastorals.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  Biglow  Papers  Lowell  says,  apropos 
of  the  approval  of  friends : “ With  a feel- 
ing too  tender  and  grateful  to  be  mixed 
with  any  vanity,  I mention  as  one  of  these 
the  late  A.  H.  Clough,  who  more  than  any 
one  of  those  I have  known  (no  longer  liv- 
ing), except  Hawthorne,  impressjed  me 
with  the  constant  presence  of  that  inde- 
finable thing  we  call  genius.” 

The  artists  Stillman  and  Rowse  were 
frequent  visitors.  Many  of  their  pictures 
and  sketches  adorn  Lowell’s  house.  Pres- 
ident Felton  was  a stanch  friend,  and  had 
great  delight  in  Lowell’s  society.  He  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Agassiz,  were  alike 
hearty  and  natural  men,  fond  of  social 
pleasure,  and  manifesting  the  imaffected 
simplicity  of  children. 

Longfellow’s  house  is  but  a short  dis- 
tance from  Elmwood,  perhaps  a quarter 
/ of  a mile ; and  the  relations  of  the  two  po- 
I ets  have  always  been  intimate,  as  every 
observant  reader  knows.  Holmes  lived 
in  Boston,  but  he  was  a frequent  visitor 
in  Cambridge  at  the  old  house  near  the 
college,  especially  while  his  mother  lived. 
Lowell  always  paid  tribute  to  the  con- 
summate art  and  finish  of  his  friendly  ri- 
val’s verses,  and  to  the  vigor  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  style.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Holmes  was  a stout  orthodox  clergyman ; 
Lowell’s  father  was  a mild  and  conserva- 
tive Unitarian.  The  Autocrat  has  devel- 
oped into  a liberal,  and  our  poet  has  been 
growing  more  conservative,  until  now  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sons  are  nearly 
the  reverse  of  those  of  their  fathers. 

The  historian  Motley  and  the  genial  es- 
sayist Edmund  Quincy  were  among  Low- 
eirs  firm  friends;  but  there  is  no  room 
even  for  these  incomparable  persons. 

In  the  course  of  this  sketch  there  has 
been  little  attempt  to  follow  order.  The 
events  of  Lowell’s  life  since  1860  have 
been  few.  The  important  dates  are  the 
dates  of  his  books.  One  year  has  been 
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like  another,  passed  at  the  same  residence, 
cheered  by  the  same  friends,  engrossed  in 
the  same  studies  and  pleasures.  He  vis- 
ited Europe  with  Mrs.  Lowell  in  1873. 
He  had  never  held  oflBce,  not  even  that  of 
justice  of  the  peace;  and  though  ho  has 
always  had  a warm  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, he  has  not  been  a politician.  It 
was  therefore  with  some  surprise  as  well 
as  gratification  that  his  friends  heard  of 
his  appointment  as  Minister  to  Spain.  He 
had  been  offered  the  Austrian  mission, 
and  had  declined  it ; but  a gooil  spirit  (or 
Mr.  Howells,  a relative  of  the  President) 
suggested  that  Vienna  was,  perhaps,  not 
the  place  to  attract  a scholar  and  poet, 
and  that  Madrid  would  be  preferable,  even 
with  a smaller  salary.  After  the  retire- 
^ment  of  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Lowell  was  trans- 
ferred to  London.  His  reception  in  the 
metropolis  of  letters  has  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  flattering  to  him,  and  a matter 
of  just  pride  to  his  countrymen. 

He  still  holds  his  rank  as  professor  at 
Cambridge,  evidently  expecting  to  re- 
sume his  duties  there. 

Perhaps  in  the  Indian  summer  of  his 
life  he  may  put  his  heart  into  a poem  that 
will  be  even  more  worthy  of  his  genius 
than  any  he  has  yet  written. 


DOES  LIFE-INSURANCE  INSURE? 

L— THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 

Chancellor  kent  said,  in  i828: 

“Nothing  can  appear  to  an  English 
or  American  lawyer  more  idle  than  the 
alarm  of  the  French  jurist,  or  more  harm- 
less than  an  insurance  upon  life,  which 
operates  kindly  and  charitably  in  favor 
of  dependent  families.” 

Chancellor  Kent  had  in  mind  the  idea 
of  a life-insurance  business  which  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  life-insurance, 
which  should  be  built  upon  just  arith- 
metic, and  managed  honestly,  wisely,  and 
economically  by  upright  and  able  men. 
“Life-insurance,”  wrote  a Massachusetts 
commissioner  in  1873,  “consists  mainly 
in  receiving  premiums,  investing  them  at 
compound  interest,  and  out  of  the  accu- 
mulation paying  the  sums  whei^  deaths 
occur.”  Surely  nothing  could  he  more 
harmless  or  more  beneficial  in  the  way  of 
a public  trust  than  life-insurance ; and  the 
trust  has  grown  to  proportions  which  in- 
deed call  for  upright  and  able  men  in  its 
management.  During  .the  fifty  years 
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since  Chancellor  Kent  wrote  as  above, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  come  to 
assure  1935  millions  of  dollars  on  810,000 
lives;  the  United  States  assures  2705  mill- 
ions on  1,100,000  lives;  while  the  French, 
who  save  more  money  annually  than  any 
other  country,,  assure  but  390  millions 
on  only  198,000  lives.  Is  the  French- 
man’s caution  or  the  American’s  confi- 
dence the  better  justified  by  experience  ? 
“Tliere  are  in  this  country  more  than 
half  a million  families  who  have  volunta- 
rily subjected  themselves  to  a tax  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  about  100  millions 
of  dollars  a year,  and  are  under  bonds, 
more  or  less,  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
about  400  millions  td  continue  to  pay 
this  tax  for  life  or  for  a long  period.”* 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  in  their 
experience.  I will  keep  mostly  to  recent 
dates,  in  oi’der  to  avoid  the  objection  which 
may  be  made  that  life-insurance  is  an  es- 
sentially different  thing  to-day  from  what 
it  was  a few  years  ago.  How  far  it  has 
been  bettered,  and  how  far  it  still  needs 
improving,  I will  try  to  show. 

Since  1861  thirty-six  companies  have 
started  in  New  York  State  alone : in  March 
of  this  year  only  four  of  them  remained. 
From  1859  to  1878,  fifty-two  companies 
ceased  doing  business  in  this  State:  the 
most  of  them  failed.  Of  all  American 
life  insurance-companies,  two  have  failed, 
thus  far,  to  one  that  survives;  while  not 
one  of  our  surviving  large  companies  has 
yet  reached  the  critical  period  of  its  ca- 
reer— the  age  when  heavy  pressure  from 
death  claims  might  be  expected.  But 
that  pressure,  it  must  be  added,  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  put  upon  any  of  our  companies 
very  soon,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
our  companies  confiscate  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  policies  for  non-payment  of 
premiums.  This  is  done  generally  at  an 
early  period  in  the  so-called  investment. 
The  average  duration  of  an  American 
policy  is  only  about  seven  years.  Of  the 
multitude  of  policies  which  terminate 
yearly  in  our  companies,  only  “one  in 
ten  matures  by  death ; the  other  nine  ma- 
ture by  causes  other  than  death.  ”t  Or, 
as  a searching  critic  of  the  subject,  Profess- 


•  Trajm  Baited  with  Orphem.  By  Elizur  Wright, 
Ex-insurance  Commissioner.  Boston,  1877. 

f Testimony  of  Sheppard  Homans.  Assembly 
Documents  for  1877,  No.  103,  pp.  348-360.  Mr. 
Homans  adds,  The  odium  attached  to  the  forfeit- 
ure of  so  many  policies  ha.s  made  it  very  difficult  to 
get  new  business.**  One  would  hope  sa 


or  Van  Amringe,  of  Columbia  College, 
has  put  it:  “Of  every  ten  policies  which 
cease,  but  one  will  cease  by  death  and 
expiry.  One  and  a half  will  be  given  up 
for  a slight  compensation,  and  seven  and 
a half  will  be  absolutely  tiirown  away  by 
the  holders.” 

The  amount  now  at  risk  in  the  Amer- 
ican companies,  2705  millions,  though  less 
than  it  was  a few  years  ago,  is  more  than 
one -twelfth  of  the  entire  capital  wealth 
of  the  Union.  Their  yearly  income  is 
more  than  half  the  yearly  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  German  Empire.  In 
New  York  State  thirty -four  companies 
were  doing  business  at  the  end  of  1878. 
They  had  over  600,000  policies  outstand- 
ing, assuring  1481  millions.  Their  assets 
were  404  millions — more  than  the  value 
of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  world. 
Their  income  for  the  year  was  80  mill- 
ions—a sum  equal  to  twice  the  American 
tobacco  crop  of  the  year,  and  to  more 
than  the  entire  potato  crop;  or  equal, 
again,  to  the  entire  silk  crop  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.* 

II.— THE  GETTING  OF  THE  MONEY. 

How  have  the  companies  come  into  the 
possession  of  this  money  ? By  inducing 
the  public  to  pay  it  to  them  in  premiums, 
and  by  the  interest  from  investments. 
Most  of  their  bargains  with  the  public  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  life  policies ; and  en- 
dowment assurance  policies  constitute 
about  a fifth  of  the  business.  Tlie  first 
question  is.  Do  the  insurance  companies 
make  fair  bargains  with  the  public  ? Our 
annual  accumulation  of  wealth  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  we  are 
paying  about  one-ninth  of  it  to  the  life- 
insurance  people.  Is  that  too  much  or 
too  little  ? Have  the  companies  charged 
an  equitable  price,  say  within  forty  mill- 
ions per  year,  for  the  insurance  that  they 
have  promised  ? 

1.  They  make  a large  profit  on  receiving 
interest  at  a higher,  and  paying  it  (when 
they  pay  it)  at  a lower  rate.  They  cal- 
culate the  interest  which  they  promise  to 
pay  at  four  per  cent. ; they  receive  six  or 
seven  per  cent.  This  is  legitimate  enough, 
but  the  policy-holders  are  commonly  led 
to  think  that  they  are  to  get  much  more 
than  four  per  cent. 

♦ Mulhairs  Progiytaof  the  World,  London,  1880. 
In  this  article  I give  the  nearest  round  numbers, 
whether  of  cents  or  of  millions  of  dollars,  whenever 
round  numbers  will  help  to  make  the  case  clearer. 
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2.  In  computing  the  risks  of  their  busi- 
ness the  companies  use  table  which 
gives  a death  rate,  on  the  whole,  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  which  it  expects  in 
practice.’’  Having  computed  the  chances 
below  the  average,  they  then  pick  out  the 
lives  that  are  above  the  average,  and  most 
oHhe  companies  refuse  to  insure  any  oth- 
er. A man  can  not  go  in  from  the  street 
and  claim  life-insurance  at  the  average 
mortuary  rates:  he  will  not  be  accepted 
unless  he  can  satisfy  the  medical  examin- 
ers that  his  health  and  strength  are  better 
than  the  average.  This  selection  of  risks 
is  another  source  of  great  profit.  One 
New  York  company  reported  its  gain  from 
this  source,  for  eleven  months  of  1869,  as 
$649,000.  Did  that  company  charge  too 
little  or  too  much  in  making  its  bargains  ? 

3.  Every  premium  on  a life  policy  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  elements.  First, 
the  net  premium^  calculated  more  or  less 
equitably  from  the  mortality  tables.  That 
is  intended  to  insure  the  risk  of  death  with- 
in the  average  lifetime.  Second,  the  re- 
serve^ or  self-insurance ; it  is  the  yearly 
payment  which  will  amount,  at  four  i)er 
cent,  to  the  face  of  the  policy  at  the  time 
of  the  average  lifetime.  This  is  the  policy- 
holder’s own  money,  put  out  at  interest  for 
him.  Third,  the  losing : that  is  guessed 
at  by  the  companies:  it  is  the  charge  for 
expenses.  These  three  items  make  up  the 
gross,  office,  or  load  premium;  and  all 
three  are  legitimate  items. 

But  how  great  is  this  third  charge,  the 
“ loading”  for  expenses  ? Instead  of  com- 
puting it,  as  they  should,  upon  the  net 
premium,  they  make  a charge  amounting 
to  one-third  of  the  gross  or  office  premium 
— say  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  many 
millions  i)er  annum  which  they  receive  di- 
rectly from  the  public.  This  would  seem, 
indeed,  enough  to  conduct  the  expenses 
of  the  business.  An  expert  estimate  gives 
eighteen  per  cent,  as  sufficient,  even  un- 
der the  present  lavish  system,  to  pay  all 
legitimate  expenses  of  management. 

4.  Another  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
companies  has  been  the  buying  up  of  pol- 
icies. This,  happily,  is  not  so  common  as 
it  was.  How  it  was  managed  we  may 
learn  from  the  instructive  testimony  of 
Mr.  Stephen  English  :♦ 

“ Q,  [Mr.  Moak].  What  were  the  Irregularities 
which  you  coroplainod  of  in  regard  to  the  Continent- 
al Life? 

* Kew  York  Assembly  Docoroents,  1877,  No.  103, 
p.260. 


“ A.  Robbery  and  plunder. 

“ Q.  In  what  way  ? 

“.4.  They  sent  agents  out  all  through  the  West ; 
they  would  call  upon  a poor  unsuspecting  policy- 
holder, and  by  telling  him  the  company  was  insolvent, 
induce  him  to  give  up  the  policy  for  a small  amount, 
and  then  pocket  the  reserve. 

“ Q,  In  other  words,  if  the  reserve  was  $600,  they 
would  get  the  policy  surrendered  for  a small  sum  ? 

A,  Yes,  for  $40;  and  then  pocket  the  difference. 

**  Q,  Who  would  ? 

**  A,  The  president  and  vice-president : they  have 
run  away.” 

5.  The  profit  from  all  these  sources  is 
many  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Yet 
even  these  profits  do  not  account  for 
half  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  sur- 
viving companies.  They  have  a fifth 
source  of  profit,  which  is  more  abundant 
than  any  or  all  of  these  four;  namely,  the 
confiscation,  as  already  said,  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  policies.  In  spite  of  the 
law  of  1879,  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
the  forfeiture  of  the  policy  and  the  total 
confiscation  of  the  reserve  is  still  the  fate 
of  all  but  a small  minority  of  the  insured. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts:  In  1871  lapse 
and  surrender  swallowed  up  ninety-three 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  policies  that 
were  terminated  in  the  New  York  busi- 
ness (Van  Amringe).  In  1876  one  com- 
pany confiscated  about  2500  policies — near- 
ly the  same  number  that  it  issued  during 
the  year;  1254  of  them  were  absolutely 
forfeited,  the  holders  getting  nothing  for 
them.  In  another  company,  during  the 
same  year,  about  3000  polici^  were  termi- 
nated, only  about  300  of  these  by  death. 
Of  the  balance,  about  150  were  re-instated ; 
the  rest,  over  2000  in  number,  were  abso- 
lutely forfeited.  Still  another  company, 
in  the  same  year,  1876,  issued  8000  pol- 
icies, and  confiscated  (always  legally)  no 
less  than  7500.  Of  these,  however,  it 
bought  up,  according  to  its  actuary's  tes- 
timony, a large  number  simply  as  a 
gratuity,”  being  “not  legally  bound  to 
pay  anything”  to  the  policy-holder  who 
is  behindhand  with  his  premiums.^  Dur- 
ing the  year  1879  the  same  company  re- 
ports 8615  of  its  policies  as  terminated; 
the  company  is  thirty -seven  years  old, 
and  yet  only  1156  of  these  policies  were 
terminated  by  death!  How  many  lapses 
and  surrenders  there  were  in  its  business 
does  not  appear  in  its  annual  report.  The 
latest  State  returns  are  for  1878.  During 
that  year  the  number  of  i>olicies  termi- 
nated in  the  New  York  business  was 
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87,222.  Of  these,  11,357  terminated  by 
death  and  expiry;  while  57,895  were  ter- 
minated by  lapse  and  surrender,  repre- 
senting the  failure  of  151  millions  of  in- 
surance. The  premiums  paid  upon  those 
policies,  and  the  profits  accruing  there- 
on, remain  for  the  most  part  as  profits  to 
the  companies.  Do  their  officers  lessen  | 
the  charges  for  outstanding  insurance  in 
view  of  such  experience  as  this  ? By  no 
means ; “ ’tis  not  in  the  bond.”  But  some 
of  them  have  announced  lessened  charges 
for  the  future. 

The  upshot  of  this  slaughtering  of  pol- 
icies, which  forms  the  leading  feature  of 
our  life-insurance  thus  far,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  average  duration,  or  “ life,” 
of  a policy  in  an  American  company  is 
but  seven  years.  On  the  so-called  “life 
sentences”  in  our  State-prisons  the  actual 
average  term  of  imprisonment  is  computed 
at  the  same  number  of  years.  This  is  more 
than  a curious  coincidence : it  illustrates 
another  of  those  great  illusions  which  rule 
our  much-believing,  soon-forgetting,  long- 
suflfering  community. 

I am  speaking  of  the  present  as  well  as 
the  past  condition  of  the  case  as  regards 
most  of  the  policies  heretofore  issued  and 
now  issuing.  Their  usual  fate  is  forfeit- 
ure. But,  for  the  policies  of  the  future, 
this  principal  source  of  gain  to  the  compa- 
nies is  checked  by  a recent  law,  the  New 
Y ork  State  law  of  1879.  That  law  provides 
that  no  policy  issued  after  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  and  kept  up  for  three  years, 
shall  be  forfeited  by  subsequent  non-pay- 
ment of  premiums ; but  that  the  reserve, 
computed  at  four  and  a half  per  cent., 
which  shall  have  accumulated  on  the  pol- 
icy, shall  be  applied,  according  to  its 
amount,  to  the  purchase  of  further  insur- 
ance. This  further  insurance  may  be  ei- 
ther a continuance  of  the  original  policy  as 
long  as  the  reserve  will  pay  for  it ; or  paid- 
up  insurance  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  of  the  original  policy— of  course  for 
a smaller  amount,  and  generally  for  a very 
much  smaller  amount.  In  one  case  the 
law  allows  a cash  payment.  In  the  case 
of  failure  to  keep  up  one’s  endowment 
policy,  the  excess  of  the  reserve,  if  there 
be  any  excess  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
years,  shall  be  paid  to  the  policy-holder 
if  he  be  still  living.  The  new  Massachu- 
setts law  (act  of  April  23, 1880)  provides 
that  on  policies  issued  after  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  the  holder  who  shall  have  paid 
his  premiums  for  two  years  shall  be  cred- 


ited, if  he  fail  to  make  further  payments, 
with  either  life  or  endowment  insurance 
for  such  an  amount  as  his  reserve,  less 
eight  per  cent,  charges,  will  purchase.  If 
he  have  no  wife  or  dependent  child,  he 
may  draw  this  reserve  in  cash.  A fair 
surrender  value  on  ordinary  life  policj^es 
is  one  of  the  chief  things  needful  in  future 
insurance.  But  these  laws  will  be  a 
great  deliverance  to  those  who  shall  in- 
trust themselves  hereafter  to  life-insur- 
ance under  the  present  system.  They 
would  have  restored  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  American  families  had  they 
been  enacted  and  enforced  thirty  years 
ago. 

These  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  profits 
of  the  companies,  and  we  see  that  they  are 
vastly  in  excess  of  equity,  and  that  the 
cost  of  life-insurance  is  proportionately 
too  great.  This  matter  is  summarized  in 
a few  words  of  expert  testimony  which  I 
will  quote  from  the  State  investigation  of 
1877.  The  case  supposed  is  that  of  a pol- 
icy of  llOfiO,  payable  at  death,  the  holder 
being  assured  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  paying  $20  annually: 

“ Q.  [Mr.  Moak].  Of  an  annual  premium  of  twen- 
ty dollare,  six  would  be  for  loading,  five  for  mortali- 
ty, and  nine  for  reserve ; to  secure  for  Limself  such 
an  insurance  at  his  age  be  pays  |20,  and  gets  just 
$6  worth  ? 

[Mr.  Sheppard  Homans].  Of  insuiance,  yes. 

“ Q.  In  other  words,  on  the  mutual  plan,  without 
expense  [of  agents  and  management,  etc.],  $6  would 
pay  for  just  as  much  insurance  as  be  gets  now  by 
paying  J20  ? 

‘M.  Certainly. 

“ C.  You  say  $6  actually  pays  for  the  benefits 
which  the  man  actually  gets  in  insurance  for  which 
he  now  has  to  pay  $20,  or,  in  other  words,  which  the 
present  system  requires  him  to  pay  ? 

“A.  Ceitainly.” 

— Considering,  I shotild  add,  that  at  twen- 
ty-five the  insurer’s  expectation  of  life  is 
thirty-nine  years,  while  that  of  his  policy 
is  but  seven  years ! 

Of  these  excessive  profits  the  agents 
promise  to  return  a great  part  in  divi- 
dends; a small  part  of  them  is  actually 
so  returned.  But  the  whole  system  of 
dividends  to  policy-holders  is  a vicious 
one.  The  promised  dividends  are  a bait  to 
the  public,  and  the  occasion  of  an  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  the  officers  of  the  com- 
panies : the  excessive  premiums  which 
make  them  possible  demoralize  the  busi- 
ness. The  more  nearly  a premium  ap- 
proaches the  minimum  that  is  consistent 
witli  security,  the  better  both  for  the  com- 
panies and  for  the  insured. 
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ni.— THE  SPENDING  OF  THE  MONEY. 

It  may  be  said,  Grant  the  fact  of  these 
abuses : do  not  these  very  overcharges 
make  the  companies  stronger,  and  so  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders  ? 
They  would  if  the  companies  used  the 
money  in  that  way.  But  we  have  seen 
already  that  the  companies,  even  the  old- 
est ones,  let  but  a small  part  of  tlj^  poli- 
cy-holders’ money  go  back  to  them.  Tlie 
agents  of  the  companies  distribute  little 
tracts,  pleading  with  the  public  for  their 
salvation  by  life-insurance,  and  pleading 
with  more  zeal  and  at  greater  expense 
than  any  tract  society.  One  company 
admits  paying  in  one  year  (1876)  the  sum 
of  $62,000  for  “printing  and  stationery.” 
And  in  these  tracts  they  announce,  among 
many  other  good  things,  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  upon  their  policies. 
But  let  us  see  what  large  sums,  to  which 
attention  is  not  called  in  their  tracts,  they 
spend  on  other  objects  than  the  payment 
of  insurance  to  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
policies. 

The  New  York  companies  reported  80 
million  dollars  income  for  1878,  and  72 
millions  expenditures.  A considerable 
part  of  this  sum  was  doubtless  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans — how  much,  the  re- 
port does  not  make  clear.  Mr.  W right  es- 
timates that  of  100  millions  paid  annually 
in  premiums  to  all  American  companies 
about  one-fourth  is  annually  returned  to 
the  beneficiaries.  In  the  New  York  busi- 
ness of  1878,  as  reported  by  the  companies 
themselves,  three  millions  were  paid  to 
agents;  three  millions  more  went  for  sal- 
aries, medical  fees,  “and  other  charges  of 
employes”;  and  a lump  sum  of  five  mill- 
ions is  reported,  without  any  explanation, 
under  the  heading,  “All  other  expendi- 
tures.” This  makes  11  millions  per  an- 
num for  running  the  business  in  New  York 
i^te. 

>^Nothing  is  harder  than  to  analyze  ac- 
counts in  which  there  are  concealments 
and  evasions.  But  we  may  gather  from 
more  sources  than  one  some  interesting 
details  respecting  the  ways  in  which  our 
insurance  companies  scatter  the  policy- 
holders’ money.  They  are,  principally, 
payments  to  agents;  payments  in  salaries, 
fees,  and  bonuses;  cost  of  buildings;  loss 
in  speculation  and  in  bad  investments; 
and  loss  by  legal  plunder  and  wrecking. 
A glance  at  each  of  these  great  drains  will 
be  enough. 


1.  Payments  to  agents,  called  the  “cost 
of  getting  the  business.”  During  the 
years  1876,  1877,  and  1879  a single  New 
York  company  paid  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars  to  agents.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  times  of  inflation  in  the  business  we 
shall  find  still  higher  figures.  During  five 
years,  1867-1871,  the  authorized  companies 
of  New  York  State  paid  40  millions  to 
agents,  and^t  75  millions  during  the  same 
period  for  losses  and  claims.  These  are 
the  reported  figures;  but  the  usual  prac- 
tice has  been  to  pay  the  agents  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  first  premium  paid,  and  seven 
and  a half  per  cent,  on  from  six  to  ten 
annual  renewals.  Thus  the  agent  gets 
$75  out  of  $700  paid  in  $100  premiums  for 
seven  years ; but  seven  years,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  average  limit  of  the  existence 
of  an  American  policy.  As  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  policies  last  less  than  seven 
years,  the  agent  receives  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  premium  payments. 
The  agents  get  less  now  than  formerly, 
because  the  business  is  less;  but  the  com- 
munity is  still  paying  to  them  a tax  of 
probably  ten  millions  per  annum.  Mill- 
ions past  our  counting  have  been  won 
from  the  public  by  their  solicitations. 
The  agents  persuade  people  into  insur- 
ance that  does  not  insure.  The  reformed 
system  will  insure,  but  it  will  conduct  the 
business  without  agents.  It  should  be 
known  to  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
that  the  strongest  English  company,  the 
Equitable  Assurance,  of  London,  built 
up  its  great  business  and  its  reserve  of 
55  millions  of  dollars  without  employing 
agents;  it  has  “never  paid  any  commis- 
sion at  all.”*  “Good  wine  needs  no 
bush,”  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  tease 
people  into  insurance  that  does  insult. 

2.  Salaries  and  bonuses  form  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  “cost  of  conducting  the 
business.”  Salaries,  indeed,  there  must 
be,  and  under  the  present  system  not  a 
few  of  them,  in  order  to  get  men  enough, 
and  capable  ones,  to  manage  a business 
that  is  injuriously  enlarged  and  compli- 
cated by  questions  of  dividends  and  profits. 
But  even  under  this  system  the  salaries 
should  be  kept  within  bounds.  Est  modus 
in  rebus  ; there  is,  or  should  be,  a limit  to 
everything,  even  to  life-insurance  salaries. 
They  should  be  paid  only  to  competent 
persons;  and  they  should  not  be  supple- 
mented by  bonuses.  In  1879  ten  New 
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York  companies  paid  for  salaries  and 
“other  compensation”  to  employes  in 
iheir  home  offices  only,  $958,000 ; this  does 
not  include  medical  fees.  And  a single 
president  admitted,  at  the  State  exam- 
ination of  1877,  that  he  had  received 
$525,905  25  from  the  funds  of  his  company 
during  eighteen  years,  in  salaries  and  “ex- 
tra compensation.”* 

In  one  great  company  it  was  testified 
at  the  same  examination,  “There  were 
bonuses  paid  to  the  officers  for  a series 
of  years,  and  put  down  as  dividends  to 
policy-holders.  ”t  The  vice-president  of 
that  company  testified  as  follows  about 
them : 

“ Q.  [Mr.  Moak].  How  much  did  the  aggregate  of 
the  bonuses  amount  to  ? 

“ A,  I have  no  recollection,  sir. 

**  Q.  Can't  you  give  us  within  half  a million  ? 

“A.  Hardly 

He  adds  that  after  continuing  this  prac- 
tice two  or  three  years,  the  officers  of  the 
company  “discovered  it  gave  rise  to  com- 
ments,” and  stopped  the  bonuses.  The 
practice,  one  would  say,  might  profitably 
“give  rise  to  comments,”  both  on  the i)art 
of  policy-holders  and  others.  So  also 
might  the  conduct  of  the  president  of  the 
same  company.  The  editor  of  the  Irnur- 
ance  Times  t^tified  that  this  president’s 
“ son  had  a policy,  and  he  allowed  it  to 
lapse,  and  at  his  death  the  policy  was  re- 
vived.” In  that  company,  out  of  8595 
policies  terminated  in  1878, 6300  were  ter- 
minated by  lapse  and  surrender.  None 
of  these  policies  were  ‘ ‘ revived.  ” In  1879 
it  terminated  8615  risks,  but  only  1156  of 
these  were  terminated  by  death. 

3.  Miscellaneous  extravagance.  Un- 
der the  head  of  “ all  other  expenditures,” 
the  New  York  companies  report  an  item, 
for  1877,  of  six  and  a half  million  dollars, 
leaving  the  public  to  guess  how  they  spent 
the  money.  A part  of  it  goes  for  the 
costly  buildings  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies think  it  necessary  to  put  up.  The 
president  of  one  New  York  company,  aft- 
er stating  the  amount  of  his  salary  to  be 
$37,500  per  annum,  went  on  to  say  that  his 
company  had  paid  about  four  millions  for 
their  building  in  New  York,  and  more 
than  a million  for  their  building  in  Bos- 


* Testimony  of  H.  B.  Hyde.  Assembly  Docu- 
ments, 1877,  No.  93,  p.  35. 

f Testimony  of  Stephen  English.  Document  103, 
p.  246. 

X Testimony  of  Richard  A McCurdy.  Document 
103,  p.  98. 


ton  :*  for  the  two,  more  than  half  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
(40  million  marks).  The  company’s  offi- 
cers claim  that  their  buildings  are  good 
investments,  but  whether  they  are  or  not 
is  a hard  question  for  an  outsider.  But 
another  extravagance  which  I will  men- 
tion is  clearly  not  a good  investment.  A 
vice-president  of  a leading  New  York 
company  testified  in  1877  that  the  cost  of 
“luncheons”  given  to  117  officers  and 
clerks  in  the  New  York  office  was  about 
$6000  per  year;  and  he  “could  not  say” 
that  the  cost  of  limcheons  and  wine  din- 
ners (the  wine  dinners  were  stopped  in 
1876)  did  not  exceed  $10,000  per  year.t 

4.  Bad  investments  and  speculation. 

Of  course  there  is  no  absolute  safeguard 
in  any  business  against  making  bad  in- 
vestments. But  as  the  insurance  xieople 
have  got  the  people’s  money  simply  by 
asking  for  it,  and  in  vastly  greater  amount 
than  is  needed  for  fair  and  honest  insur- 
ance, the  result  is  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  companies  indulge  in  unnecessary 
and  extravagant  expenses  of  many  kinds, 
while  on  the  other  they  take  risks  wan- 
tonly, and  many  of  them  have  been  ruin- 
ed in  consequence.  But  1 have  not  space 
to  give  details  on  this  point,  to  which  I 
may  return  another  time;  nor  can  I give 
more  than  a glance  at  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  last  way  I will  here  mention  in 
which  the  policy-holders’  trust  is  scat- 
tered to  the  winds. 

5.  The  wrecking  of  the  companies. 
“The  State,”  says  a writer  in  the  Jnfema- 
tional  Review^  “has  never  saved  a com- 
pany. It  has  connived  at  the  niin  erf 
many,  and  has  itself  ruined  some  which 

needed  only  patience  to  be  cured The 

State  is  like  a physician  who,  finding  a 
patient  with  symptoms  of  a grave  disease, 
should  kill  him  at  once  lest  he  die  of  the 
complaint  hereafter.  ” In  the  ‘ ‘ transfers” 
of  eight  companies  (1871  to  1877)  to  the 
Universal,  the  same  writer  estimates  that 
nearly  26  millions’  worth  of  policies  disap- 
peared, and  that  in  the  Universal  74  mill- 
ions finally  disappeared  within  that  period 
of  seven  years. 

IV.— REMEDIES. 

1.  The  great  majority  of  our  policy- 

* Testimony  of  H.  B.  Hyde.  Document  93,  p.  46 ; 
103,  p.  218. 
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holders  are  in  the  grasp  of  the  old  system. 
What  shall  they  do  ? Mr.  Wright  holds 
out  this  hope,  and  it  is  their  principal 
hope.  He  says:  “The  present  policy- 
holders are  bound  by  contracts  which  they 
never  would  have  made  if  they  had  fully 
understood  the  subject.  If  they  will  unite 
they  can  oblige  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  whetiher  their 
rights,  under  these  contracts,  are  not  as 
good  as  if  they  had  been  rebels.”  (In  the 
seceding  States  policy-holders  were  allow- 
ed their  reserve  by  just  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.)  Without  such  a decision, 
the  great  majority  of  the  policies  now  in 
force  will  in  the  future  lapse,  as  they  have 
lapsed  in  the  past. 

2.  For  the  future,  the  individual  may 
secure  himself  to  a certain  degree.  “In- 
sist upon  having  inserted  in  the  policy 
how  much  cash  the  company  will  pay  at 
the  end  of  each  and  every  policy  year  in 
case  of  surrender.  There  are  at  least 
twenty  solvent  companies  in  this  country 
that  will  do  it  when  this  demand  is  loud 
enough  and  general  enough.”  Remem- 
ber that  “whether  a m^n  will  be  able  to 
pay  in  some  future  year  is  often  as  much 
a matter  of  uncertainty  as  whether  he  will 
die  in  that  year.” 

3.  Take  an  endowment  policy  for  a long 
term.  Never  take  a whole-life  policy,  to 
embarrass  the  declining  and  unproductive 
years  of  life.  A life  policy,  if  it  is  kept  up, 
becomes  “a  trap  which  screws  up  tighter 
and  tighter,  till  liberation  comes  by  death.” 
A friend  of  mine  has  already  paid  on  a 
life  policy  for  $10,000  the  sum  of  $13,000 
in  premiums.  Counting  interest  at  the 
legal  rates  on  the  payments,  he  is  already 
some  $15,000  out  of  pocket ; and  though 
he  is  no  longer  young,  he  bids  fair  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  premiums  for  more 
than  a few  years  to  come.  I will  not  call 
his  case  a common  one,  for  very  few  poli- 
cy-holders keep  up  their  insurance  as  long 
as  he  has  done.  But  for  those  who  do,  it 
is  a losing  investment,  even  where  divi- 
dends have  been  paid;  it  is  a game  in 
which  one  can  not  win  even  by  dying. 

Gur  present  system  of  life-insurance,  in 
a word,  needs  radical  reform,  or  it  will 
perish.  The  public  has  intrusted  to  the 
companies  a money  interest  that  is  far  too 
great  for  the  honesty,  ability,  and  pru- 
dence that  have  been  brought  to  its  man- 
agement. The  public  has  intrusted  this 
money  to  the  companies  in  the  absence  of 
l^;al  safeguards;  these  are,  at  last,  slowly 


and  painfully,  and  by  an  unequal  strug- 
gle, being  raised  around  this  great  trust. 
Never  in  history  or  mythology  has  such 
a rain  of  gold  as  this  descended  upon  the 
heads  of  common  men.  The  way  in  which 
they  have  misused  it  forms  the  strongest 
of  comments  upon  the  danger  to  our  com- 
munity, which  thinks  itself  a free  one, 
from  the  overmastering  power  of  great 
moneyed  corporations — the  danger  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  Tocqueville. 

For  the  companies  of  the  future  a great- 
ly decreased  cost  of  insurance,  a greatly 
decreased  cost  of  management,  and  sum- 
mary punishment  of  peculation  must  be 
the  rules.  The  companies  should  be  strict- 
ly mutual ; there  should  be  no  baiting  of 
traps  with  dividends;  the  companies  must 
stick  to  life-insurance,  and  leave  dividends 
to  the  banks.  For  the  policy-holders  the 
aid  of  wise  legislation  is  to  be  sought. 
The  hasty  abandonment  of  policies  chief- 
ly benefits  the  companies.  Mr.  Elizur 
Wright,  Mr.  Homans,  and  other  able  and 
honest  actuaries  have  their  plans,  which 
I can  not  now  describe,  for  making  insur- 
ance safer  and  cheaper ; and  the  experi- 
ment of  ready-money  insurance  (like  that 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange)  may  be 
tried  and  elaborated  according  to  need, 
the  principle  being  that  each  person  as- 
sured shall  contribute  a stipulated  sum 
on  the  occurrence  of  a death  in  the  socie- 
ty. Under  this  system  (extended  to  in- 
clude endowment  policies)  there  are  no 
accumulations  to  be  squandered,  and  no 
great  expenses  of  management.  It  is 
worth  trying,  until  such  time  at  least  as 
the  instituted  life-insurance  shall  be  radi- 
cally reformed,  and  extend  its  promised 
and  needed  blessings  to  the  country  that 
hitherto  it  has  plundered. 


OUR  NEAREST  NEIGHBORS. 

WE  were  just  returning  from  the 
mountains — ^my  father,  my  sister, 
and  I — ^and  it  was  while  we  were  waiting 
at  Riverview  Station  that  a party  of  x>eo- 
ple  came  into  the  train  whom  we  all  open- 
ed our  eyes  sleepily  to  look  at,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  the  only  persons  to  be 
seen  at  that  lonely  little  station,  where  the 
express  stopped  for  wood  and  water.  The 
afternoon  was  so  hot  that  it  would  not 
have  disgraced  Fourth  of  July,  and  Elea- 
nor and  I had  not  even  pretended  to  keep 
awake.  As  for  papa,  he  made  a strong 
pretense  at  going  to  sleep,  but  as  he  al- 
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ways  sleeps  with  one  eye  open,  he  never 
gets  any  credit  for  it.  I was  sitting  facing 
him  and  my  sister — facing,  indeed,  nearly 
all  the  other  passengers,  for  we  were  in 
the  front  part  of  the  car.  Eleanor  does 
not  like  to  ride  backward;  but  then  she 
does  not  like,  either,  to  study  the  faces  of 
her  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  I do.  I am 
so  insignificant  myself  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  other  people  returning  the 
compliment;  if  it  were  my  sister,  the  case 
might  be  different. 

Papa,  I knew,  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  be  beside  me  if  he  could  only  have 
found  an  excuse  to  come.  Of  all  old  gen- 
tlemen— or,  rather,  of  all  elderly  gentle- 
men, for  he  is  not  much  beyond  fifty — 
my  father  has  the  kindliest  love  of  gos- 
sip, the  most  unaffected  interest  in  every- 
body he  sees,  men,  women,  and  babies, 
and  the  most  cordial  desire  to  help  them 
to  whatever  they  may  happen  to  want,  no 
matter  how  preposterous  their  wants  may 
be.  This  latter  propensity  has  several 
times  got  him  into  such  ludicrous  difficul- 
ties that  now  he  feels  called  upon,  by  way 
of  atonement,  to  conduct  himself  with  an 
almost  ministerial  propriety,  especially 
when  Eleanor  is  with  us.  He  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  a rather  tall  and  digni- 
fied man,  whom  people  generally  mistake 
for  a judge,  until  they  have  spoken  to  him, 
and  Nelly  considers  that  at  his  age  he 
ought  to  act  up  to  the  character.  About 
me  she  does  not  feel  so  much  responsibili- 
ty, partly  because  I am  younger,  partly 
because  I have  been  lame  all  my  life,  and 
have  enjoyed,  in  consequence,  the  some- 
what doubtful  compensation  of  having 
my  own  way. 

To-day  he  would  have  been  much  more 
comfortable  beside  me,  surveying  at  his 
leisure  the  long  rows  of  faces,  and  pro- 
pounding the  most  unlikely  theories  con- 
cerning each  one;  but  Nelly  knew  very 
well  that,  let  him  look  as  dignified  as  he 
pleased,  if  he  happened  to  see  a woman 
fumbling  over  a refractory  window  lock 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  car,  he  would  be 
on  his  feet  and  down  there  in  a minute, 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  her  near- 
est neighbors  were  the  proper  ones  to  ren- 
der assistance.  So  he  had  been  gently 
compelled  by  a species  of  moral  suasion 
to  keep  his  seat  beside  Eleanor,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  front 
of  the  car  or  the  landscape  outside.  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  fine  in  its  way,  but  my 
father  would  rather  look  at  one  human 


being  than  twenty  mountains.  So,  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  his  face  began  to  wear 
a look  of  comical  resignation.  I comfort- 
ed him  once  by  leaning  forward  and  whis- 
pering that  thei*e  was  really  nobody  in  the 
car  worth  looking  at,  the  people  were  all 
exceptionally  stupid ; and  he  seemed  quite 
cheered  up  by  the  intelligence. 

But  when  we  stopped  at  Riverview,  and 
the  new  passengers  came  in  by  the  door 
directly  in  front  of  him,  the  resigned  ex- 
pression was  gone  in  a minute,  and  I saw 
a look  of  the  keenest  interest  flit  over  his 
face. 

I twisted  my  head  round  to  get  a view 
of  the  new-comers.  Only  three  women 
and  a baby — harmless  enough  looking,  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  baby, 
who  was  evidently  preparing  to  give  us  a 
solo.  But  the  eldest  of  the  three  was  rather 
handsome,  the  youngest  exceedingly  pret- 
ty, and  all  three  of  them  had  that  air  of 
cheerful  bustle  and  readiness  to  take  the 
whole  company  of  their  fellow-travellers 
into  their  deepest  confidence  which  some 
people  find  so  amusing  and  others  so  vex- 
atious. 

I was  not  surprised  that  Eleanor,  after 
one  glance  at  them,  returned  to  her  book 
with  a slight  look  of  annoyance.  Neither 
was  I surprised  that  my  father  began  to 
look  longingly  at  the  empty  seat  beside 
me.  His  new  neighbors  had  settled  them- 
selves nearly  opposite  to  him,  but  just  far 
enough  back  to  be  out  of  sight.  1 came  to 
his  assistance  without  any  compunctions 
of  conscience. 

Papa,”  I said,  tugging  at  the  strap  that 
held  ray  shawl,  “I  think  youTl  have  to 
help  me  with  tliis;  the  buckle  has  caught 
in  some  way,  and  I can’t  manage  it.” 

‘ ‘ Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly.  I told 
you  before  that  the  seat  would  be  too  hard 
for  you  without  the  shawl ;”  and  he  took 
the  empty  place  beside  me  with  an  air  of 
concern  for  my  comfort  that  did  him  cred- 
it under  the  circumstances. 

Nelly  looked  up  at  us  suspiciously,  but 
our  heads  were  both  bent  over  the  innocent 
buckle,  which  papa  knew  as  well  as  I a 
mere  touch  would  have  unloosed.  For- 
tunately she  'Was  interested  in  her  book ; 
and  when  the  shawl,  which  I did  not  in 
the  least  want,  had  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged, we  two  conspirators  found  our- 
selves free  to  be  as  frivolous  as  we  pleased. 
As  for  me,  I frankly  confess  that  I have 
never  got  over,  and  never  expect  to  get 
over,  the  childish  delight  of  looking  at  a 
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pretty  face.  And  the  youngest  of  the 
party  we  were  surreptitiously  interested  in 
had  one  of  the  brightest,  sweetest  faces  I 
ever  saw.  Not  an  angelical  kind  of  love- 
liness by  any  means,  for  she  was  very 
dark,  her  hair  was  unmistakably  “bang- 
ed,” and  her  pretty  little  figure  covered 
with  all  the  ribbons  and  ruffles  that  could 
conveniently  be  got  on  to  it.  But  these 
things  were  of  less  consequence  in  so  young 
a girl : she  did  not  look  more  than  fifteen, 
and  I should  not  have  thought  her  that 
if  she  had  not  worn  long  dresses.  The 
older  woman,  who  sat  beside  her,  was,  as  I 
said  before,  quite  handsome  in  a sober, 
matronly  way,  and  looked  as  if  she  might 
be  about  forty-five.  These  two  were  fa- 
cing us ; the  third  member  of  the  party  sat 
with  her  back  to  us,  and  a veil  over  her  face, 
but  she  had  a young,  slender  figure,  and 
we  guessed  her  age  to  be  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty.  For  we  were  both  occu- 
pied in  the  most  unblushing  fashion,  my 
father  and  I,  in  speculating  on  the  prob- 
able ages,  relations,  and  occupations  of  our 
three  unconscious  neighbors. 

“There’s  a certain  family  resemblance 
between  them  all — don’t  you  think  so  ?” 
whis]iered  my  father.  “Mother  and 
daughters,  no  doubt.” 

“She  doesn't  look  old  enough  for  that,” 
said  I,  referring  doubtfully  to  the  matron 
of  the  party,  “and,  besides,  which  of  them 
does  the  baby  belong  to  ?” 

“Oh,  to  the  veiled  lady,  of  course. 
She  seems  very  quiet,  poor  thing.  I won- 
der if  they  are  kind  to  her.” 

“Depend  upon  it,  Carry,  those  people 
think  it  is  a sin  to  sit  still,”  observed  my 
father,  after  another  prolonged  inspection. 
“Did  you  ever  see  anybody  so  fidgety  as 
that  little  girl — the  one  nearest  to  us,  I 
mean  ?” 

“We  will  call  that  one  Daisy,  for  con- 
venience’ sake,”  said  1.  “I  am  sure  she 
is  pretty  enough  for  it.  Oh,  well,  she  is 
too  much  weighed  down  with  responsibil- 
ity about  the  baby  to  sit  still.  Its  own 
mother  isn’t  half  so  anxious.” 

“ Indeed  she  isn’t,  if  you  mean  the  veil- 
ed lady,”  said  my  father,  emphatically. 
“She  is  the  only  one  of  them  all  who 
hasn't  changed  places  fifty  times  in  five 
minutes.  I am  sorry  for  that  baby;  why 
can’t  they  let  the  poor  thing  have  some 
comfort?  Anybody  would  think  it  be- 
longed to  Daisy.  Now  they  are  going  to 
open  tlie  window,  and  in  precisely  two 
minutes  they  will  close  it  again,  after  hav- 
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ing  let  all  the  cinders  fly  into  the  baby’/i 
face.” 

Which  prediction  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  the  child  testified  its  natural 
resentment  by  screaming  at  the  top  of  its 
voice.  Then  ensued  a, series  ^frantic 
pattings  and  coax>ngs  and  trottings.  The 
sole  .h^H^ess^^pparently,  of  all  three  of 
them  was  to  take  care  of  the  poor  little 
mortal ; and  they  took  care  of  it  so  impar- 
tially that  the  baby  was  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  despair. 

^ also  was  my  father. 

“Carry,”  he  whispered,  with  an  air  of 
conviction,  “ the  baby  don’t  belong  to  any 
of  them.  They  stole  it.  And  now  they 
are  trying  to  kill  it  with  kindness,  to 
save  appearances.” 

After  this  alarming  announcement  his 
hand  went  down  to  his  watch  chain,  and 
he  glanced  cautiously  across  at  Eleanor. 

She  was  still  reading,  only  a little  pucker 
in  her  forehead  showing  that  she  was 
aware  of  any  unusual  noise  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. Then  he  drew  back  his  hand 
with  his  watch  m it,  and  held  out  this 
fascinating  plaything  to  the  child,  who 
stopped  crying,  and  stared  solemnly  at  it. 

All  the  baby’s  relatives  immediately 
gave  papa  their  undivided  and  grateful 
attention.  The  veiled  lady,  presumably 
the  mother,  turned  round  to  look  at  him; 
the  elder  woman  smiled,  and  nodded  her 
thanks ; and  at  last,  to  my  horror,  Daisy 
got  up  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
quietly  brought  it  across  the  aisle  to  where 
we  were  sitting,  with  the  air  of  one  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions. Of  course  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
cheat  Eleanor  any  longer.  Papa  made 
the  best  of  it  by  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  delivering  up  his  watch  to  its 
clutches,  meanwhile  throwing  glances  of 
humorous  defiance  across  at  his  tyrant. 

I think  I never  saw  anything  more  com- 
ical than  the  blank  amazement  in  Elea- 
nor’s face  as  she  looked  up  from  her  book 
to  see  that  baby  jumping  and  crowing  in 
papa’s  arms,  and  a pretty  young  girl 
standing  chattering  to  us,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  arm  of  oiur  seat,  and  the  oth- 
er patting  the  child.  Nelly  looked  as  if 
she  were  doubtful  of  her  own  identity  for 
a minute.  Then  she  closed  the  book,  and 
gravely  regarded  the  two  culprits  in  front 
of  her  with  an  expression  that  boded  no 
good  to  any  of  us.  But  she  said  notliing 
— we  knew  she  would  not  as  long  as  Daisy 
was  there— and  at  length  papa,  subdued  by 
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Xhat  silent  disapproval,  meekly  delivered 
lip  the  baby. 

“I  think  the  child  will  be  quiet  now,” 
he  i^id  to  Daisy,  who  responded  effusive- 
ly, *‘Oh  yes,  sir,  I’m  sure  she  will;  and 
thank  you  very  caxich  for  being  so  kind  to 
her.”  ' ^ - V 

Certainly  she  was  rather.  demon«t»iitive 
in  her  manners,  and  I quite  understood  the 
look  with  which  Eleanor  was  quietly  re- 
garding her.  But  for  once  I felt  resent- 
ful of  it,  and  disposed  to  act  on  my  own 
impulse. 

“I  hope  you  have  not  much  farther  to 
travel,”  I said  to  Daisy,  who  was  still  lin- 
gering beside  us;  “the  little  girl  looks 
very  tired.” 

“Only  the  next  station — ” she  began, 
turning  to  me  with  a bright  lighting  up 
of  her  face  that  might  have  disarmed 
even  Eleanor;  but  the  train  was  already 
slacking  speed,  her  friends  called  to  her, 
and  she  hurried  back  without  finishing 
her  sentence. 

The  next  station  1 Papa  and  I looked 
at  each  other  with  amazement  and  dismay. 
This  would  be  the  last  straw  for  Nelly  to 
bear.  The  next  station  was  ours  too. 

He  lifted  me  gently  from  the  cars,  for 
though  I can  walk  easily  with  a crutch,  I 
never  have  any  occasion  to  use  it  when 
my  father  is  with  us;  and  as  we  passed 
our  new  acquaintances  on  the  platform  I 
saw  their  look  of  surprise,  and  then  a 
sudden  sympathy  spring  into  all  three  of 
their  faces.  Daisy  even  moved  forward 
impulsively,  as  if  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
me ; but  Nelly  was  between  us,  and  Nelly’s 
face  was  not  encouraging. 

It  was  pleasant  to  ride  through  the  vil- 
lage street  again,  to  see  the  elms  with 
their  yellow  autumn  leaves,  and  the  blue 
and  white  asters  shining  in  every  yard 
that  we  passed.  Our  home  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  village,  out  of  sight  of 
other  houses,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
cottage  that  stands  close  beside  it — a pic- 
turesque-looking building  on  the  outside, 
for  it  is  all  overrun  with  vines,  but  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable  inside.  For.  this 
reason  it  was  hard  to  find  tenants  for  it, 
and  the  cottage  stood  empty  when  we 
went  away.  Now,  however,  as  we  drove 
up  to  the  gate,  I saw  that  the  doors  and 
windows  were  all  wide  open. 

John  Marten  met  us  at  the  gate,  and  to 
him  my  father  immediately  applied  to 
know  who  had  taken  the  cottage. 

“ James  Wood.  You  know  him,  don’t 


you  ? He  has  a shop  down  near  the  sta- 
tion. A very  steady,  respectable  kind  of 
a man.” 

“Then  he  won’t  stay  long  in  that 
house,”  said  papa,  decidedly.  “It  leaks 
like  a sieve.  I don’t  see  what  he  wanted 
with  it  either;  he  has  no  family.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  has.  He  has  taken  to 
himself  a wife  since  you  went  away.” 

At  this  papa  immediately  began  to  look 
interested.  W eddings  are  his  special  hob- 
by, and  even  funerals  do  not  come  amiss 
if  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  had. 

“A  wife?”  repeated  Eleanor,  wonder- 
ingly.  “Mr.  Wood  is  an  old  man.” 

“ Not  by  any  means ; it  is  his  gray  hair 
makes  him  look  so.  His  wife  is  forty- 
eight,  and  there  is  only  a difference  of 
about  a year  between  them,  ” replied  John, 
who  always  knows  better  than  the  census- 
taker  the  exact  ago  of  everybody  in  the 
community,  and  indeed  all  other  statis- 
tics that  are  in  demand.  “ A very  good 
match  as  to  age,”  he  added,  jestingly, 
“but  not  at  all  so  as  to  looks.  Wood  is 
as  homely  as  a hedge  fence,  while  his 
wife  is — or  was  in  her  youth — ^a  very 
handsome  woman.” 

“Well,”  said  my  father,  cheerfully, 
“ you  give  a good  account  of  them.  One 
is  steady  and  respectable,  the  other  hand- 
some— excellent  qualities  in  our  nearest 
neighbors.” 

“ Especially  as  you  are  forced  to  over- 
look all  their  proceedings,”  said  John, 
glancing  out  of  the  window,  which  did 
indeed  command  a fine  view  of  our  neigh- 
bors’ garden.  “There  is  somebody  out 
there  now,”  he  added,  a minute  later; 
“ not  Mrs.  Wood,  but  a girl  I never  saw 
before.  One  of  her  daughters,  probably.” 

My  unwary  father  hastened  to  the  win- 
dow, and  in  his  firet  impulsive  surprise 
betrayed  all  our  underhand  scheming  of 
the  afternoon  to  Eleanor. 

“ My  dear  CJarry,”  he  exclaimed,  “ it  is 
Daisy  herself!” 

“Who  is— Daisy?”  gasped  Eleanor, 
aghast  at  this  familiar  mention  of  a young 
lady  presumably  an  entire  stranger  to  us. 
She  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  question 
before  any  answer  was  forth-coming. 

“Mrs.  Wood’s  daughter,  I suppose; 
John  says  so,”  answered  papa  at  last,  try- 
ing to  put  a bold  face  on  the  matter.  “ It 
is  only  a name  Carry  gave  to  that  pretty 
girl  wo  saw  on  the  train  to-day — the  one 
who  came  and  talked  to  us.  You  must 
have  noticed  her,  my  dear.” 
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“As  if  any  one  could  help  noticing 
her  I When  people  make  themselves  as 
conspicuous  as  she  did,  they  usually  ex- 
pect to  be  noticed.” 

“ She  was  so  very  young!”  pleaded  my 
father.  He  would  have  added,  “and  so 
very  pretty !”  if  he  had  dared. 

“She  was  old  enough  to  know  better 
than  to  wear  her  hair  in  that  senseless 
fashion,”  replied  Nelly,  uncompromising- 
ly. “I  observed  that,  if  I observed  noth- 
ing else  about  her.” 

Yes,  I did  not  doubt  it  in  the  least. 
Nelly’s  toleration  has  its  limits,  and  she 
would  forgive  any  one  for  swearing— un- 
der extreme  provocation — sooner  than  for 
venturing  into  her  presence  with  hair  ar- 
ranged in  the  fashion  euphoniously  term- 
ed “banged.” 

“A  brunette  too!”  she  went  on,  with 
gathering  indignation.  ‘ ‘ Light  hair  worn 
in  that  ridiculous  fashion  is  bad  enough, 
but  black  hair — an  ugly  square  fringe  of 
black  hair  covering  the  whole  forehead — ” 

“Is  an  evidence  of  total  depravity,” 
interposed  I. 

“Yes,”  said  my  sister,  with  emphasis, 
“it  is.  I can  not  think  how  you  came  to 
take  such  an  interest  in  these  people, 
Carry” — she  spoke  to  me,  but  she  looked 
at  papa — “to  call  her  Daisy,  too — a girl 
with  a dark  face,  and  a dress  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow!  Could  you  not  invent 
anything  more  appropriate  if  you  found 
it  necessary  to  call  her  anything  at  all  ?” 

“It  is  appropriate,”  said  I,  impenitent- 
ly,  “and  I liked  her.  I wish  you  would 
not  be  so  hard,  Nelly.” 

This  attack  John  followed  up  by  re- 
marking: “Never  mind.  Eleanor  has 
Queen  Victoria  and  all  the  other  exclusive 
people  on  her  side.  She  can  afford  to  let 
you  and  me  think  as  we  please.  Carry. 
We  are  democratic ; we  rather  like  totally 
depraved  people.” 

I fully  expected  my  sister  to  retort  that 
these  last-named  characteristics  were  syn- 
onymous. But  she  said  nothing.  A 
rather  tired  look  came  over  her  face,  and 
after  a minute  she  left  her  seat  and  went 
to  the  window.  John  followed  her  and 
spoke  to  her,  and  then,  as  she  turned  her 
head,  I saw  that  her  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears.  We  were  both  of  us  thoroughly 
conscience-stricken.  Why  it  is  that  we 
take  so  much  pleasure  in  teasing  Nelly 
about  her  “exclusiveness”  I can  not  im- 
agine; there  is  no  person  in  the  world 
that  we  love  or  admire  more.  But  she  is 


unlike  the  rest  of  us ; it  is  her  way  to  at- 
tach herself  strongly  to  a few  people,  and 
keep  the  rest  of  the  world  at  arm’s-length. 

My  sister  has  a hard  time,  it  must  be 
confessed,  among  us  all.  Not  only  papa 
and  I are  so  unmanageable,  but  John,  to 
whom  she  is  to  be  married  this  fall,  is 
worse  than  all  the  rest  of  us.  If  there  is 
a crazy  theory  going,  he  may  be  depended 
upon  to  advocate  it.  To  be  sure,  he  never 
undertakes  to  put  it  in  practice,  but  then 
he  always  makes  us  believe  that  he  is  just 
on  the  point  of  doing  so,  which  is  nearly 
as  bad.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been 
calling  himself  a socialist,  to  my  sister’s 
unspeakable  consternation.  She  held  up 
the  Commune  of  Paris  as  a solemn  warn- 
ing to  him,  and  he  wasted  a whole  after- 
noon in  trying  to  make  her  understand 
that  communists  and  socialists  were  not 
the  same  thing.  It  was  of  no  use ; Nelly 
didn’t  want  to  understand,  any  more 
than  she  wants  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  a crocodile  and  an  alligator. 

The  next  day  put  an  end  to  our  pleasant 
weather.  When  I woke  up  the  rain  was 
dashing  against  the  window,  the  flowers 
in  the  garden  were  all  beaten  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wind  had  risen  so  vio- 
lently as  to  be  almost  a gale.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon John  came  in,  his  eyes  fairly  run- 
ning over  with  fun.  He  settled  himself 
into  a chair,  with  a glance  of  laughing  de- 
flance  at  Nelly,  and  met  papa’s  expectant 
look  with  an  air  of  mild  surprise. 

“Dismal  weather  this,”  he  remarked, 
al^tractedly,  as  if  he  had  come  half  a mile 
through  that  storm  to  say  this  and  noth- 
ing more. 

But  my  father  was  not  to  be  thrown 
off  the  scent  in  that  way,  “ What  is  it  ? 
What  has  happened,  John?”  he  demand- 
ed. “ Anybody  been  married,  or  buried, 
or  bom  ?” 

“ No, ’’answered  John,  sententiously. 

“You  were  laughing  when  you  came 
in.” 

‘ ‘ I have  been  laughing  most  of  the  day.  ” 

“At  anything  in  particular?”  asked 
papa,  rather  sarcastically.  His  patience 
was  beginning  to  give  way. 

“Well,  yes,  rather  so;  at  a very  curi- 
ous set  of  relationships  I happened  to  dis- 
cover this  morning.” 

At  the  word  “hapjiened”  Nelly  looked 
up  incredulously.  I believe  in  her  secret 
heart  she  thought  that  John  did  nothing 
else  all  his  days  but  ferret  out  other  peo- 
ple’s affairs. 
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“ It  concerns  your  new  neighbors  over 
the  way,”  he  went  on,  with  another  laugh- 
ing look  at  her. 

Eleanor  did  not  say  anything ; she  mere- 
ly waited  with  an  air  of  polite  interest. 
As  for  me,  I was  delighted.  ‘ ‘ I think  you 
might  tell  us  about  it,”  I said,  reproach- 
fully. 

“Ask  me  some  questions,  then.” 

“ We  have  done  nothing  else  since  you 
came  in,  ” retorted  papa.  But  his  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  him.  He  began  again, 
more  amiably.  “Tell  us  if  the  veiled 
lady  is  the  baby’s  mamma.” 

“No.” 

“Who  is,  then  ?” 

“The  young  lady  Carry  has  named 
Daisy.” 

If  he  wanted  to  make  a sensation,  he 
had  certainly  done  it  that  time.  Papa 
sat  in  open-mouthed  astonishment,  and 
even  Eleanor  forgot  her  dignity.  “ That 
child!”  she  exclaimed.  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  she  is  married  ? Why,  she  doesn’t 
look  fifteen  years  old.” 

“Yes,  she  is  more  than  that;  she  was 
married  at  fifteen.  It  runs  in  the  family.” 

“ Married  at  fifteen  1”  repeated  Eleanor, 
in  a perfect  maze  of  surprise.  If  he  had 
said  “married  at  five,” it  could  not  have 
struck  her  as  more  heathenish. 

“They  all  were,  for  that  matter,” con- 
tinued John,  with  an  intense  delight  in 
the  commotion  he  was  creating. 

“ They  were  all  xohat  f John  Marten, 
you  are  enough  to  provoke  a saint.” 

“All  married  at  fifteen.  I am  afraid 
I do  not  express  myself  very  clearly  to- 
day,” answered  John,  with  exasperating 
humility. 

There  was  a minute’s  silence,  and  then 
my  father  asked,  solemnly,  “Who  is  the 
veiled  lady?” 

“Her  name  is  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  she  is 
Daisy’s  mother.” 

“Her  mother!  Who,  then,  is  Mrs. 
Wood  ?” 

“Well,  she  is  Mrs.  Morgan’s  mother, 
and  Daisy’s  grandmother;  also  the  baby’s 
great-grandmother.  ” 

‘ ‘ Bless  us  and  save  us !”  ejaculated  papa. 
“The  family  ought  to  travel  with  Bar- 
num.  Then — Why,  they  must  literally 
have  all  been  marri^  at  the  earliest  ik)8- 
sible  age.” 

“ At  fifteen;  I told  you  so  before,”  said 
John,  in  an  injured  tone,  “and  you  would 
not  believe  me.  Grandmother,  mother, 
and  daughter  were  all  married  at  precise- 


ly the  same  age.  I have  no  doubt  Daisy 
— whose  real  name  is  Jessie,  by-the-way, 
as  well  as  her  little  girl’s— has  the  baby  in 
training  already  for  a similar  fate.” 

“ And  where,  for  goodness’  sake,  are  all 
their  husbands  ?” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Wood’s  first  husband  is 
dead,  naturally,  since  she  has  married 
again.  She  was  left  a widow  at  seven- 
teen. Mrs.  Morgan,  her  daughter,  was 
also  left  a widow,  at  twenty-one.” 

“Depend  upon  it,  they  poisoned  their 
husbands,”  murmured  my  father,  in  an 
awe-struck  voice. 

“Daisy  has  not,  at  all  events,”  said 
John,  laughing.  “Her  husband  is  sup- 
posed to  be  alive  and  well  at  the  present 
date.  He  is  a sailor — second  mate  on  a 
coast  schooner — and  is  obliged  to  be  away 
from  home  a good  deal,  but  is  expected 
back  shortly,  I believe.” 

“And  to  cap  the  climax,”  cried  papa, 
suddenly  beginning  to  take  in  the  huge- 
ness of  the  joke,  “the  great-grandmother 
has  just  been  and  got  married  herself.” 

He  looked  at  John,  and  John  looked  at 
him,  and  then  the  two  men  leaned  back 
in  their  chairs  and  fairly  shook  with 
laughter,  till  Nelly  and  I thought  they 
were  never  going  to  stop.  We  were  too 
dazed  ourselves  to  fully  comprehend  the 
funny  side  of  it  at  first.  My  sister,  in  ad- 
dition, was  rather  shocked,  and  inclined 
to  suspect  that  there  was  some  latent  germ 
of  John’s  socialistic  ideas  in  such  unheard- 
of  transactions. 

“You  ought  not  to  laugh  about  it,”  she 
said,  reprovingly,  to  him.  “You  ought 
to  be  sorry  for  them,  poor  things.” 

“Sorry  for  what  ?”  exclaimed  John,  un- 
S3Tnpathetically.  “I  don’t  see  but  they 
are  as  comfortable  as  most  people.  Be- 
sides, they  are  not  American,  or  English, 
though  they  have  spent  all  their  lives  in 
this  country.  I believe  the  family  came 
originally  from  Switzerland.  Y ou  know, 
Eleanor,  that  in  some  countries  girls  are 
married  a good  deal  sooner  than  with  us. 
It’s  nothing  but  a matter  of  custom.” 

“I  wonder  what  her  husband  is  like  ?” 
said  Eleanor,  musingly. 

This  incautious  remark  brought  down 
an  avalanche  of  statistics  upon  her  head. 

“About  nineteen  years  old,”  com- 
menced John,  promptly.  “ Luther  Bran- 
denburg by  name,  of  German  x>areDtage, 
light-haired  and  blue-eyed,  second  mate 
on  a coast  schooner,  belongs  to  a Second 
Adventist  church — ” 
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Eleanor  held  up  her  hands  in  comical 
entreaty.  ^ ^ The  first  fact  and  the  last  are 
enough  for  me.  How,  for  pity’s  sake,  did 
you  ever  find  all  that  out,  John  ?” 

“ I walked  up  to  the  front  door  and  de- 
manded their  history,”  promptly  replied 
that  reprobate. 

He  was  quite  capable  of  it— none  of  us 
doubted  that — in  his  thirst  for  informa- 
tion ; but  it  afterward  transpired  that  he 
had  encountered  a friend  of  Mr.  Wood's 
down  in  the  village,  and  from  him  had 
extracted  nearly  all  that  was  worth  know- 
ing concerning  the  family  in  question. 
At  the  time  Eleanor  disconcerted  him  by 
accepting  this  remarkable  statement  in 
perfect  good  faith. 

“Second  Adventists  did  you  say  ?”  she 
asked,  in  dismay,  a little  later.  “Then 
the  end  of  the  world  will  be  coming  short- 
ly, and  we  shall  find  them  sitting  round 
their  breakfast  table  in  white  ascension 
robes,  like  that  family  we  knew  in  Easton, 
waiting  to  be  taken  up  to  heaven.” 

“Heaven!  They’ll  never  go  there!” 
exclaimed  John,  with  such  unusual  em- 
phasis, not  to  say  devoutness,  that  we  all 
looked  at  him,  scandalized.  ‘ ‘ They’ll  nev- 
er go  there,”  he  repeated,  stUl  addressing 
Nelly,  consolingly — “a  place  where  there 
shall  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  mar- 
riage !”  and  with  this  parting  shot  he  dis- 
appeared, leaving  us  to  discuss  his  revela- 
tions at  our  leisure. 

We  did  little  else  all  the  afternoon,  for 
it  still  stormed  heavily ; and,  besides,  my 
father  could  not  get  over  his  amusement 
at  the  marriage  of  the  great-grandmother. 

“Mr.  Wood  is  a courageous  person,” 
he  remarked  more  than  once.  “ How  do 
you  suppose  one  would  feel,  Carry,  to  walk 
into  church  a respectable  middle-aged  man 
—well,  yes,  most  people  expect  to  live  a 
century,  at  least,  so  fifty  may  be  called 
middle-aged— and  walk  out  of  it  a super- 
annuated old  great-grandfather  ? 

I professed  my  inability  to  answer  this 
question,  and  recommended  that  he  make 
the  trial  in  his  own  person ; but  Eleanor 
looked  so  alarmed  at  this  last  suggestion 
that  I withdrew  it  in  charity  to  her.  She 
evidently  thinks  that  nothing  is  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  expected  of  either  of  us. 

The  next  day  it  rained  and  blew,  and 
for  two  days  after  the  same  programme 
was  carried  out.  We  were  in  the  middle 
of  o^ne  of  those  dismal  easterly  storms  that 
peiicdically  afiSict  the  Atlantic  coast,  shut- 
ting up  everybody  in  the  house  to  repent 


of  his  own  sins  or  discuss  his  neighbors’, 
as  his  taste  may  happen  to  incline.  It 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  however,  like  all 
things  earthly,  and  I was  sitting  at  the 
window,  enjoying  the  first  burst  of  sun- 
light we  had  had  for  four  days,  when  my 
eyes  happened  to  fall  on  our  neighbors’ 
garden.  Daisy  was  standing  at  the  door. 

Even  at  that  distance  something  unusual 
about  her  instantly  attracted  my  attention. 

She  had  lost  all  her  bright  animation,  and 
the  sun  fell  on  the  pretty  childish  face 
without  bringing  any  light  or  color  into  it. 

After  standing  there  a minute  she  walked 
down  one  of  the  garden  paths  in  a slow, 
mechanical  way,  as  if  she  were  putting  a 
great  restraint  upon  herself,  and  when  she 
reached  the  shelter  of  some  shrubbery  that 
hid  her  from  the  house,  suddenly  threw 
herself  down  upon  the  ground  in  utter 
abandonment  to  some  passionate  grief  that 
seemed  as  much  beyond  her  years  as  be- 
yond her  strength  to  bear.  It  was  the  grief 
of  a woman  rather  than  of  a child,  for  she 
did  not  cry,  or  even  try  to  hide  her  face, 
but  on  the  contrary  kept  it  lifted  up  toward 
the  sky  with  a look  of  pitiful  appeal  that 
brought  the  tears  into  my  own  eyes. 

Without  stopping  to  think  whether  it 
was  kind  to  bring  other  spectators,  I called 
to  my  sister:  “Look  here,  Nelly.  What 
can  be  the  matter  over  at  the  other  house  ?” 

She  started  for  a moment  as  her  eyes 
first  fell  upon  the  little  figure  under  the 
lilac  bush  rocking  itself  slowly  backward 
and  forward  in  a pathetic  unconsciousness 
of  anything  but  its  own  trouble ; then  she 
stood  for  a long  time  silently  watching  it. 

I grew  impatient  at  last  at  her  uncom- 
municativeness. “Perhaps  you  believe 
now  that  that  poor  little  girl  has  some  feel- 
ings, ” I said.  ^ ‘ I can’t  stand  tliis  any  long- 
er, Nelly.  Somebody  ought  to  speak  to 
her,  or  else  to  her  friends.  . If  you  don’t 
mind.  I’m  going  over  to  find  her  mother.” 

“Stay  where  you  are,”  said  Eleanor, 
authoritatively.  “ I will  go  myself.” 

She  left  the  room,  and  a moment  later  I 
saw  her  opening  the  gate  that  separated 
the  two  gardens.  To  my  great  surprise, 
instead  of  going  to  the  house  she  went  di- 
rectly down  the  path  to  the  place  where 
the  young  girl  was  sitting,  bent  down  over 
her  as  if  she  had  known  her  all  her  life, 
and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  dark  hair, 
stroking  it  like  a child’s. 

People  sometimes  call  Eleanor  proud  ; 
but  I never  realized  till  then  what  gener- 
ous and  tender  pride  she  bad. 
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Daisy  simply  looked  up  into  her  face 
for  a minute — more  as  if  she  were  looking 
into  the  face  of  a household  friend  than 
a stranger’s — then  suddenly  threw  both 
arms  around  my  sister,  leaning  her  head 
against  her,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking. 

I heard  papa  come  into  the  room,  and 
I hurried  away  from  the  window,  for  I 
thought  Nelly  would  rather  not  have  any 
more  spectators.  But  I could  not  resist  a 
little  triumph  of  my  own  when,  a while 
after,  he  asked  where  Eleanor  was. 

“Oh,  she  has  only  gone  over  to  see 
Daisy — she  will  be  back  in  a few  minutes,” 
I said,  carelessly,  as  if  it  were  quite  an 
every-day  occurrence ; and  the  amazed  in- 
credulity with  which  he  repeated,  “Gone 
over  to  see  Daisy  ?”  was  abundant  reward 
for  my  disingenuousness. 

At  first  he  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand why  the  rest  of  us  should  not  im- 
mediately follow  Nelly’s  example.  Even 
when  I explained,  it  did  not  seem  to  make 
much  impression  upon  him. 

“What  trouble  could  she  be  in?”  he 
asked,  laughingly.  ‘ ‘ Depend  upon  it,  her 
grandmother  has  been  scolding  her,  or 
her  daughter  has  misbehaved,  or — or  her 
husband  has  refused  her  a new  dress.” 

I do  not  think  he  had  ever  really  be- 
lieved in  any  of  these  relationships  up  to 
this  time,  or  considered  them  anything 
but  a grand  joke. 

Nelly’s  return  put  a diflfcrent  face  on 
the  matter.  She  was  looking  very  seri- 
ous, and  only  told  us  briefly  that  the 
schooner  in  which  Jessie’s  husband  sailed 
was  supposed  to  be  wrecked  in  the  last 
storm. 

In  spite  of  my  dismay  and  sympathy  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  name  “ Jes- 
sie.” Eleanor  said  it  in  such  a matter-of- 
fact  way,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  it  all  her  life.  She  always 
persistently  refused  to  adopt  our  desig- 
nation, and  it  would  have  seemed  ridic- 
ulous to  call  such  a baby  Mrs.  Branden- 
burg. 

My  father’s  levity  of  demeanor  very 
quickly  vanished.  In  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions Eleanor  told  us  that  the  recent  storm 
had  been  unusually  severe  out  at  sea,  and 
the  morning  paper  had  brought  in  a ter- 
rible account  of  loss  of  life  and  loss  of 
property  along  the  whole  coast.  The 
Mermaid^  in  which  Luther  Brandenburg 
sailed,  was  among  the  list  of  wrecks;  it 
had  been  driven  on  the  rocks  at  a point 


between  Portland  and  Camden,  and  wheth- 
er any  of  the  crew  were  saved  was  not 
known.  When  he  heard  this,  my  father 
jumped  up  and  seized  the  newspaper — ^we 
thought,  at  first,  to  read  the  printed  ac- 
counts of  the  disasters.  But  we  were 
speedily  undeceived.  He  turned  at  once 
to  the  railroad  time-tables,  ran  his  eye 
over  them,  and  then  throwing  down  the 
paper  with  a look  of  satisfaction,  began  to 
pull  on  his  overcoat. 

“ Where  are  yoti  going  ?”  I exclaimed. 

“ Going  ? I’m  going  to  look  after  that 
boy,  of  course.  Somebody  ought  to  do  it. 
Very  likely  he’s  alive,  only  half  killed, 
and  those  people  never  do  think  of  using 
the  telegraph ; those  lonely  little  coast  vil- 
lages don’t  always  have  a telegraph  ei- 
ther. Eleanor,  my  dear,  just  help  me  on 
with  this  coat.  A Portland  train  starts 
in  an  hour,  if  I can  only  catch  it.” 

And  to  my  great  surprise  Eleanor  meek- 
ly assisted  him  into  his  coat  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  against  this  ^vild 
scheme,  only  remarking,  as  he  hurried 
out  of  the  front  door,  “See  that  you  use 
the  telegraph,  then,  papa,  if— if  you  have 
any  good  news  to  send.” 

I could  not  help  laughing  at  this,  for  my 
father  was  notorious  for  forgetting  that 
there  was  any  quicker  mode  of  communi- 
cation than  the  mails,  and  if  he  had  any- 
thing important  to  communicate,  general- 
ly misdirected  his  letters  into  the  bargain. 
Still,  in  spite  of  precedents,  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  get  a dispatch  that  evening,  for 
he  could  reach  Portland  before  dark,  and 
even  Camden,  if  it  became  necessary  to  go 
so  far.  None  came,  however,  though  we 
sat  up  till  eleven  waiting,  and  then  as 
we  went  to  bed  we  both  agreed  that  the 
chance  of  good  news  was  so  very  slight  it 
would  be  better  not  to  let  our  neighbors 
hear  anything  about  this  expedition  till 
we  knew  the  result  of  it. 

In  coming  to  this  decision  we  forgot 
that  there  were  two  men  connected  with 
our  family  whose  chief  business  in  life 
was  to  upset  all  our  calculations.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  John  got 
a dispatch  from  papa — a most  exaspera- 
tingly  indefinite  one — “ Coming  home  to- 
night” ; and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Wood 
down  town,  he  confided  it  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  object  of  my  father’s  journey,  be- 
fore we  had  heard  anything  about  it  our- 
selves. The  result  was  that  just  before 
dark,  as  I was  crossing  the  hall,  I saw 
Daisy  standing  in  the  doorway,  a forlorn 
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little  figure,  with  her  white  face  and  trem- 
bling hands. 

“ Could  she  see  Miss  Eleanor  a minute  ?” 
she  asked. 

I took  her  into  the  sitting-room,  where 
my  sister  was,  and  she  went  up  to  Eleanor 
at  once,  taking  hold  of  her  hand  in  a 
childish  way.  “Will  you  let  me  stay 
with  you  just  a little  while  ? Mr.  Marten 
told  us  where  your  father  had  gone,  and 
— and  that  he  was  coming  back  to-night. 
I could  not  wait  over  there.  I — I wanted 
to  see  you.” 

It  was  news  to  us  that  anybody  had 
heard  from  papa,  or  that  he  was  expected 
home  so  soon ; but  Eleanor,  without  ask- 
ing any  questions,  drew  her  down  to  a low 
seat  beside  her,  and  so  we  all  sat  there  in 
the  gathering  darkness  till  John  came  in 
to  tell  us  about  the  telegram.  He  took  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  matter  than  we 
did,  and  I could  see  that  Daisy  shared  it. 
She  sat  quietly  by  Eleanor,  still  holding 
her  hand  and  starting  at  every  little  noise ; 
but  the  color  began  to  come  back  to  her 
cheeks,  and  an  expectant  look  into  her 
eyes. 

It  was  dark  before  we  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels  stopping  at  the  gate — too  dark 
to  see  anything  from  the  window,  and  we 
all  hurriecl  out  into  the  hall.  I was  be- 
hind the  others,  but  I heard  papa  calling 
out  to  John,  and  knew  by  the  very  tones 
of  his  voice  that  all  was  right.  When  I 
reached  the  door  he  was  carefully  helping 
out  of  the  carriage  somebody  so  mufBed 
up  in  shawls  and  wraps  that  if  it  had  not 
b^n  for  a pale  boyish  face  looking  out  of 
them  I should  have  been  at  a loss  to  guess 
what  manner  of  person  was  inside.  But 
Daisy  knew,  and  she  ran  up  to  this  ani- 
mated bundle  with  a little  low  cry  of  joy 
that  I never  forgot. 

My  matter-of-fact  father  interposed, 
with  an  anxious  face:  “My  dear,  you 
mustn't  touch  him!  Yes,  yes,  I know 
you  are  glad  to  see  him;  and  he  is  all 
right  now,  or  will  be  in  a few  days;  but 
his  arm  is  broken,  and  so  to-night  he  must 
be  looked  at,  and  not  handled.” 

“ His  arm  broken  I”  faltered  Daisy;  and 
her  youthful  husband,  seeing  the  terror 
in  her  eyes,  put  out  the  injured  hand,  and 
laid  it  on  her  shoulder.  There  they  stood 
for  a minute— mere  children  both  of  them 
— clinging  to  each  other,  while  the  light 
from  the  open  hall  door  fell  over  them. 
I glanced  at  my  sister,  and  smiled  to  see 
the  bewildered  look  in  her  eyes.  We 


were  looking  at  the  little  tableau  from 
different  points  of  view,  just  as  we  always 
did.  I saw  only  its  picturesqueness,  while 
she  was  seriously  endeavoring  to  grasp 
the  perplexing  fact  that  the  boy  and  girl 
before  her  were  in  sober  truth  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brandenburg. 

The  young  sailor,  however,  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  stand  on  his  feet,  and  my  father 
hurried  him  across  to  his  own  home,  as- 
sisted by  all  of  his  relatives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  baby,  who  had  been  left  in 
sole  charge  of  the  house  while  this  scene 
was  transpiring.  But  before  they  went 
Daisy  left  her  husband  for  a minute,  and 
going  up  to  Eleanor,  put  her  arms  around 
her  neck  with  a look  of  mute  gratitude 
that  was  more  touching  than  all  the  vol- 
uble thanks  of  the  others.  Eleanor  look- 
ed down  at  her,  smiling.  Then  the  tears 
started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  stooped  and 
kissed  the  pretty  little  face  upturned  to 
hers.  I think  it  looked  as  lovely  to  her 
at  that  minute  as  it  had  to  me  from  the 
very  first  hour  I had  seen  it.  And  from 
that  time  Daisy— ungrateful  little  crea- 
ture that  she  was— loved  my  sister  better 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  though  we  had 
been  her  firm  friends  from  the  beginning. 

After  that  there  was  no  more  trouble 
about  our  relations  with  the  people  in  the 
cottage.  Papa  and  I had  things  all  our 
own  way,  and  Nelly  looked  on  without 
making  any  objection,  only  now  and 
then  a comical  smile  crossing  her  face. 

We  had  only  a month  in  which  to  enjoy 
this  idyllic  state  of  things ; then  came  my 
sister's  marriage ; after  that  the  wedding 
tour;  and  finally  John  and  Nelly  came 
home  with  their  heads  full  of  a plan  for 
European  travel,  in  which  they  were  de- 
termined that  we  should  join  them. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  house  was 
shut  up,  and  we  lost  sight  of  Daisy  and 
her  friends  for  rather  more  than  a year, 
during  which  time  we  were  moving  about 
frpm  place  to  place,  and  gradually  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  that  we  were  ready  to 
stay  at  home  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
When  we  came  back  there  was  another 
member  added  to  our  family — ^a  little 
man  wlio  belonged  nominally  to  John 
and  Eleanor,  but  whom  my  father  consid- 
ered so  entirely  his  property  that  he  re- 
sented the  smallest  advice  concerning  it 
from  its  unfortunate  parents  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  rights.  It  was  the  first 
baby  we  had  had  in  our  family  for  years, 
and  papa  was  lifted  up  in  spirit  accord- 
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ingly.  The  very  first  evening  we  were  at 
home  he  insisted  upon  taking  his  grand- 
son over  to  show  him  to  our  neighbors. 

“We  shall  get  the  best  of  them  this 
time,  for  their  baby  will  be  grown  up,  and, 
besides,  it  never  was  anything  but  a girl 
in  the  first  place!”  said  this  vainglorious 
owner  of  a boy,  regarding  exultingly  the 
sleepy  face  in  his  arms. 

Eleanor  demurred,  but  finally  consent- 
ed, whether  moved  by  benevolence  or  a 
surreptitious  desire  to  see  Daisy  I will  not 
pretend  to  say.  So  a procession  was 
formed,  with  papa  at  the  head,  carrying 
the  baby  in  its  long  white  robes  of  state, 
John,  Nelly,  and  I following  in  single  file, 
like  Indians  on  the  war-path,  and  in  this 
order  we  moved  across  the  garden.  Papa 
had  his  hand  on  the  bell,  when  the  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a bright 
light  streamed  out  into  the  darkness.  An 
opposite  procession  confronted  us,  head- 
ed, dike  ours,  with  a white-robed  baby, 
which  Mr.  Wood  carried  carefully  in  his 
arms.  Behind  him  came  the  entire  fam- 
ily, evidently  prepared  to  make  the  same 
raid  on  our  premises  that  we  were  mak- 
ing on  theirs.  In  solemn  silence  the 
heads  of  these  two  processions  stared  at 
each  other  for  a minute,  and  then  such  a 
shout  went  up  that  Eleanor,  alarmed,  hast- 
ened to  the  rescue  of  her  son. 

“ We  were  coming,”  said  papa,  when  he 
could  speak,  “to  show  you  our  little  boy.” 

“And  we  were  coming,”  answered  Mr. 
Wood,  “to  show  you  our  little  boy.” 

“Yours,  I suppose?”  I said,  eagerly,  to 
Daisy,  who,  looking  prettier  than  ever, 
had  found  her  way  to  my  side. 

“ Oh  no,”  she  answered,  smiling,  while 
her  lips  began  to  twitch,  and  a little  dim- 
ple to  come  and  go  in  her  cheek.  “ It  is 
— it  is  my  grandmother’s.” 

A more  demoralized  party  than  ours 
was,  after  that  announcement,  I have  sel- 
dom seen.  Nelly’s  comix)Sure  utterly  gave 
way,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  door-step, 
and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her 
face.  I think  for  the  first  minute  John 
and  my  father  wanted  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. But  we  presently  adjourned  to 
the  sitting-room ; and  then  Daisy,  with  an 
anxious  face,  propounded  a conundrum 
that  took  up  our  attention  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening:  What  was  the  relationship 
between  the  little  new-comer  and  her  own 
little  girl? — who  at  that  moment  was  lean- 
ing against  her,  regarding  us  all,  but  es- 
pecially the  two  babies,  with  curious  eyes. 


We  pondered  over  the  question,  with 
no  result  except  complete  mental  bewil- 
derment. Unmistakably  the  baby,  being 
Mrs.  Wood’s  son,  must  be  Mrs.  Morgan  s 
half-brother,  and  just  as  unmista^bly 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  grandmother  to  Daisy’s 
little  girl.  But  that  was  as  far  as  we 
could  get  for  some  time. 

My  father  had  taken  Jessie— we  all  call- 
ed her  mother  Daisy  to  distinguish  the 
two — on  his  knee,  and  was  gravely  in- 
specting her  from  head  to  foot,  wMle  a 
jumble  of  cabalistic  words,  uncle,  grand- 
mother, great-grandmother,  niece,  and  the 
like,  issued  from  his  lips.  But  at  last  his 
face  lighted  up.  “The  baby,  my  dear,” 
he  said,  monotonously,  still  addressing  the 
bewildered  child,  “is — your — grandmo- 
ther’s brother.  Consequently” — ^a  long 
and  impressive  pause — “consequently— 
the  baby — is  ^our  own  great-uncle.  There ! 
that  makes  the  matter  clear,  I think.” 
And  he  put  Jessie  down,  and  rose  to  his 
feet  with  a triumphant  air  that  carried 
conviction  to  us  all. 

But  Daisy  had  not  yet  come  to  the  end 
of  her  perplexities.  A great-uncle — well, 
it  was  something  to  have  found  out  what 
he  was;  but  surely  a great-uncle  was  a 
Iverson  to  be  treated  with  profound  defer- 
ence and  consideration.  And  glancing 
from  her  two-year-old  daughter  to  the  in- 
significant little  creature  in  Mr.  Wood’s 
arms,  she  remarked,  in  all  good  faith,  “ I 
shall  bring  her  up  to  call  him  uncle — 
wouldn’t  you  ? Don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  more  respectful  ?” 

What  answer  we  gave  her  I can  not  re- 
member. The  question  upset  papa  and 
John  again  so  completely  that  we  depart- 
ed in  almost  as  disorderly  a fashion  as  we 
had  come.  And  considering  that  those 
two  men  would  rather  go  without  their 
dinner  any  day  than  go  without  a laugh, 
I have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  that 
this  peculiar  family  came  into  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

Nelly  takes  things  more  philosophical- 
ly— is  interested  in  the  moral  training  and 
mental  development  of  the  two  children; 
but  as  for  papa  and  my  brother-in-law,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  never 
regarded  their  neighbors  in  any  other  light 
than  as  comic  actoi*s  performing  for  their 
edification,  and  a daily  bulletin  of  doings 
over  the  way  has  become  as  much  a part 
of  our  regular  programme  as  dessert  after 
dinner,  being  produced  at  the  same  time 
and  with  quite  as  much  regularity. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST.— GEORGE  SOMERSET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  sun  blazed  down  and  down,  till  it 
was  within  half  an  hour  of  its  setting; 
but  the  student  still  lingered  at  his  occu- 
pation of  measuring  and  sketching  the 
chevroned  doorway — a bold  and  quaint 
example  of  a transitional  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  fo^ned  the  tower  entrance 
to  an  English  village  chtu*ch . The  grave- 
yard being  quite  open  on  its  western  side, 
the  tweed-clad  figure  of  young  Mr.  Som- 
erset, the  aforesaid  student,  and  the  tall 
mass  of  antique  masonry  which  rose  above 
him  to  a battlemented  parapet,  were  fired 
. to  a great  brightness  by  the  uninterrupt- 
ed solar  rays  that  crossed  the  neighboring 
mead  like  a warp  of  gold  threads,  in  whose 
mazes  groups  of  equally  lustrous  gnats 
danced  and  wailed  incessantly. 

Somerset  was  so  absorbed  in  his  pur- 
suit, and  by  flitting  thoughts  of  matters  far 
away,  that  he  did  not  mark  the  brilliant 
chromatic  effect  of  which  he  composed 
the  central  feature,  till  it  was  brought 
home  to  his  abstracted  intelligence  by  the 
warmth  of  tlie  moulded  stone-work  under 
his  touch  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  it 
for  measuring;  which  led  him  at  length 
to  turn  his  head  and  observe  its  cause. 

There  are  few  in  whom  the  sight  of  a 
sunset  does  not  beget  as  much  meditative 
melancholy  as  contemplative  pleasure,  the 
human  decline  and  death  that  it  illustrates 
being  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  simplest  observer ; and  Somerset,  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  this  reflection  many 
hundreds  of  times  before  by  the  same  spec- 
tacle, did  not  wish  to  pursue  it,  and  turn- 
ed away  his  face,  after  a few  moments,  to 
resume  his  architectural  studies. 

He  took  his  measurements  carefully, 
and  as  if  he  reverenced  the  old  workers 
whose  trick  he  was  endeavoring  to  acquire 
six  hundred  years  after  the  original  per- 
formance had  ceased  and  the  performers 
passed  into  the  Unseen.  By  means  of  a 
strip  of  lead  called  a leaden  tape,  which 
he  pressed  around  and  into  the  fillets  and 
hollows  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  he 
transferred  the  exact  contour  of  each 
moulding  to  his  drawing,  that  lay  on  a 
sketching  stool  a few  feet  distant;  where 
were  also  a sketching  block,  a small 
T-square,  a bow-pencil,  and  other  mathe- 
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matical  instruments.  When  he  had  mark- 
ed down  the  line  thus  fixed,  he  returned 
to  the  doorway  to  copy  another  as  before. 

It  being  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
pale  face  of  the  townsman  and  stranger 
is  to  be  seen  among  the  brown  skins  of 
remotest  uplanders,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  temperate  zone,  few 
of  the  homeward-bound  laborers  paused 
to  notice  him  further  than  by  a moment- 
ary turn  of  the  head.  They  had  seen  such 
gentlemen  before,  not  exactly  measuring 
the  church  so  accurately  as  this  one  seem- 
ed to  be  doing,  but  sketching  it  from  a 
distance,  or  at  least  walking  round  the 
mouldy  pile.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Som- 
erset, even  exteriorly,  was  not  altogether 
commonplace.  His  features  were  good; 
his  eyes  of  the  dark  deep  sort  called  elo- 
quent by  the  sex  that  ought  to  know,  and 
with  that  speck  of  light  in  them  which 
announces  a heart  susceptible  to  beauty  of 
all  kinds — in  woman,  in  art,  and  in  inani- 
mate nature.  Though  he  would  have  been 
characterized  as  a*  young  man  by  the  eld- 
erly,  girls  of  sixteen  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  a man  complete,  requiring  no 
word  of  limitation  whatever.  This  was 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  prematu- 
rity as  from  his  natural  thoughtfulness 
— ^a  characteristic  which,  externally,  had 
both  preserved  and  developed  him.  It  had 
preserved  the  emotional  side  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  with  it  the  significant  fiexu- 
ousness  of  mouth  and  chin,  while  it  had 
played  upon  his  forehead  and  temples  till, 
at  weary  moments,  they  exhibited  some 
traces  of  being  overexercised.  A youth- 
fulness about  the  mobile  features,  a ma- 
ture forehead — ^though  not  exactly  what 
the  world  has  in  past  ages  been  familiar 
with—is  now  growing  common;  and  with 
the  advance  of  juvenile  introspection  it 
probably  must  grow  commoner  still. 
Briefly,  Somerset  had  more  of  the  beauty 
(if  beauty  it  deserved  to  be  called)  of  the 
future  human  type  than  of  the  past;  but 
not  so  much  as  to  make  him  other  than  a 
nice  young  man. 

His  age  was  really  six-and-twenty,  his 
build  being  somewhat  slender  and  tall. 

Bfis  complexion,  though  a little  browned 
by  recent  exposure,  was  that  of  a man 
who  spent  much  of  his  time  in-doors.  Of 
beard  he  had  but  small  show,  though  he 
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was  as  innocent  as  a Nazarite  of  the  use 
of  the  razor;  but  he  possessed  a mustache 
all-sufficient  to  hide  the  subtleties  of  his 
mouth,  which  could  thus  be  tremulous  at 
tender  moments  without  provoking  incon- 
venient criticism. 

Owing  to  Somerset’s  situation  on  high 
ground,  open  to  the  west,  he  remained  en- 
veloped in  the  lingering  aureate  haze  till 
a time  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  church- 
yard was  in  obscurity,  and  damp  with  ris- 
ing dew.  When  it  was  too  dark  to  sketch 
further  he  packed  up  his  drawing,  and 
beckoning  to  a lad  who  had  been  idling 
by  the  gate,  directed  him  to  carry  the  stool 
and  implements  to  a road-side  inn  which 
he  named,  lying  a mile  or  two  ahead. 
Somerset  leisurely  followed  the  lad  out  of 
the  church  yard,  and  along  a lane  in  the 
direction  signified. 

The  spectacle  of  a summer  traveller 
from  London  sketching  mediaeval  details 
in  these  neo-pagan  days,  when  a lull  has 
come  over  the  study  of  English-Gothic 
architecture,  through  a re-awakening  to 
the  art-forms  of  times  more  in  harmony 
with  our  own,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Greorge  ^merset,  son  of  the  Acade- 
mician of  that  name,  w^  a man  of  inde- 
pendent tastes  and  excursive  instincts, 
who  unconsciously,  and  perhaps  unhap- 
pily, took  greater  pleasure  in  floating  in 
lonely  currents  of  thought  than  with  the 
general  tide  of  opinion.  When  quite  a 
lad,  in  the  days  of  the  French-Gothic  ma- 
nia which  immediately  succeeded  to  the 
great  English-pointed  revival  under  Brit- 
ton, Pugin,  Rickman,  Scott,  and  other 
mediaevalists,  he  had  crept  away  from  the 
fashion  to  admire  what  was  good  in  Pal- 
ladio and  Renaissance.  As  soon  as  Jac- 
obean, Queen  Anne,  and  kindred  accre- 
tions of  decayed  styles  began  to  be  popular, 
he  purchased  such  old-school  works  as  Re- 
vett  and  Stuart,  Chambers,  and  the  rest, 
and  worked  diligently  at  the  Five  Orders, 
till,  quite  bewildered  on  the  question  of 
style,  he  concluded  that  all  styles  were  ex- 
tinct, and  with  them  all  architecture  as  a 
living  art.  Somerset  was  not  old  enough 
at  that  time  to  know  that,  in  practice,  art 
had  at  all  times  been  as  fi^  of  shifts 
and  compromises  as  every  other  mundane 
thing ; that  ideal  perfection  was  never 
achieved  by  Greek,  Goth,  or  Hebrew  Jew, 
and  never  would  be;  and  thus  he  was 
thrown  into  a mood  of  disgust  with  his 
profession,  from  which  mood  he  was  only 
delivered  by  recklessly  abandoning  these 


studies,  and  indulgfing  in  an  old  enthu- 
siasm for  poetical  literature.  For  two 
whole  years  he  did  nothing  but  avoid  his 
barber  and  write  verse  in  every  conceiv- 
able metre  except  an  original  one,  and  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  from  Words- 
worthian sonnets  on  the  singing  of  his  tea- 
kettle to  epic  fragments  on  the  Fall  of  the 
Empires.  His  discovery,  at  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty , that  these  inspired  works  were 
not  jumped  at  by  the  publishers  with  all 
the  eagerness  they  deserved,  coincided  in 
point  of  time  with  a severe  hint  from  his 
father  that  unless  he  went  on  with  his 
legitimate  profession  he  might  have  to 
look  elsewhere  than  at  home  for  an  allow- 
ance. Mr.  Somerset  junior  then  awoke 
to  realities,  became  intently  practical, 
rushed  back  to  his  dusty  drawing-boards, 
and  worked  up  the  styles  anew,  with  a 
view  of  regularly  starting  in  practice  on 
the  first  day  of  the  following  January. 

It  is  an  old  story,  and  perhaps  only  de- 
serves the  light  tone  in  which  the  narra- 
tive of  the  soaring  of  a young  man  into 
extremes  and  back  again,  as  Somerset  did, 
is  always  delivered.  But,  as  has  often 
been  said,  the  right  and  the  truth  may  be 
on  the  side  of  the  dreamer.  A far  wider 
view  than  the  wise  ones  have  may  be  his 
at  that  recalcitrant  time,  and  his  reduction 
to  common  measure  be  nothing  less  than 
a tragic  event.  Most  people  have  seen  a 
man  standing  in  a field  with  a whip  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a cord  attach- 
ed to  the  head  of  a colt  that  trots  round 
and  round  till  it  makes  the  beholder  dizzy 
to  look  at  him.  The  operation  is  called 
lunging,  and  it  is  visibly  a very  unhappy 
one  for  the  animal  concerned.  Du^g 
its  progress  the  colt  springs  upward,  across 
the  circle,  stops  stUI,  flies  over  the  turf 
with  the  velocity  of  a bird,  and  indulges 
in  all  sorts  of  graceful  antics ; but  he  al- 
ways ends  in  one  way — thanks  to  the 
knotted  whip-cord — ^in  a level  trot  roimd 
the  lunger  with  the  regularity  of  a hori- 
zontal wheel,  and  in  the  loss  forever  to 
his  character  of  the  bold  contours  which 
the  fine  hand  of  Nature  gave  it.  Yet  the 
process  is  considered  to  be  the  making  of 
him. 

Whether  Somerset  became  permanent- 
ly ruined  and  business-like  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inevitable  break-in,  or  whether 
he  lapsed  into  mere  dabbling  with  the  ar- 
tistic side  of  his  profession  only,  it  is  pre- 
mature just  now  to  say ; but  at  any  rate  it 
was  the  impetus  of  his  contrite  return  to 
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architecture  as  a calling  that  sent  him 
on  the  sketching  excursion  under  notice. 
Feeling  that  something  still  was  wanting 
to  round  oflf  his  knowledge  before  he 
could  take  his  professional  line  with  con- 
fidence, he  was  led  to  remember  that  his 
own  native  Gothic  was  the  one  form  of 
design  that  he  had  totally  neglected  from 
the  beginning,  through  its  having  greeted 
him  with  wearisome  iteration  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  career.  Now  it  had  again  re- 
turned to  silence ; indeed — such  is  the  con- 
temptible instability  of  art  **  principles,” 
as  they  are  facetiously  called — it  was  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  sink  into  the  neglect 
and  oblivion  which  had  been  its  lot  in 
Georgian  times.  This  accident  of  being 
out  of  vogue  lent  it  an  additional  charm 
to  one  of  his  proclivities ; and  away  he 
went  to  make  it  the  business  of  a summer 
circuit  in  the  west. 

The  quiet  time  of  evening,  the  secluded 
neighborhood,  the  unusually  gorgeous 
liveries  of  the  illuminated  clouds  that 
lay  packed  in  a pile  over  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  had  disax)- 
peared,  were  such  as  to  make  a traveller 
loiter  on  his  walk.  Coming  to  a stile, 
Somerset  mounted  himself  on  the  top 
bar  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and 
hour.  The  evening  was  so  still  that  ev- 
ery trifling  sound  could  be  heard  for  miles. 
There  was  the  rattle  of  a returning  wagon, 
mixed  with  the  smacks  of  the  wagoner^s 
whip : the  team  mxist  have  been  at  least 
three  miles  ofiF.  From  far  over  the  hill 
came  the  faint  periodic  yell  of  kennelled 
hounds ; while  from  the  nearest  village 
resounded  the  voices  of  boys  at  play  in 
the  twilight.  Then  a powerful  clock 
struck  the  hour;  it  was  not  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  church,  but  rather  from  the 
wood  behind  him ; and  he  thought  it  must 
be  the  clock  of  some  mansion  that  way. 

But  the  mind  of  man  can  not  be  forced 
to  take  up  subjects  by  the  pressure  of 
their  material  presence,  and  Somerset's 
thoughts  were  often,  to  his  great  loss, 
apt  to  be  even  more  than  common  tru- 
ants from  the  tones  and  images  that  met 
his  outer  senses  on  walks  and  rides.  He 
would  sometimes  go  quietly  through  the 
queerest,  gayest,  most  exaggerated  town 
in  Europe,  and  let  it  alone,  provided  it 
did  not  meddle  with  him  by  its  beggars, 
beauties,  innkeepers,  police,  coachmen, 
mongrels,  bad  smells,  and  such  like  ob- 
structions. This  feat  of  questionable  util- 
ity he  began  performing  now.  Sitting  on 


the  three-inch  ash  rail  that  had  been  peeled 
and  polished  like  glass  by  the  rubbings  of 
all  the  small-clothes  in  the  parish,  he  for- 
got the  time,  the  place,  forgot  that  it  was 
August — in  short,  everything  of  the  pres- 
ent altogether.  His  mind  flew  back  to  his 
past  life,  and  deplored  the  waste  of  time 
that  had  resulted  from  his  not  having 
been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  which  of 
the  many  fashions  of  art  that  were  coming 
and  going  in  kaleidoscopic  change  was  the 
true  point  of  departure  for  himself.  He 
had  suffered  from  the  modem  malady  of 
unlimited  appreciativeness  as  much  as  any 
living  man  of  his  own  age.  Dozens  of  his 
fellows  in  years  and  experiences,  who  had 
never  thought  specially  of  the  matter,  but 
had  blunderingly  applied  themselves  to 
whatever  form  of  art  confronted  them  at 
the  moment  of  their  making  a move,  were 
by  this  time  acquiring  renown  as  new 
lights;  while  he — He  wished  that  some 
accident  could  have  hemmed  in  his  eyes 
between  inexorable  blinkers,  and  sped  him 
on  in  a channel  ever  so  worn. 

Thus  balanced  between  believing  and 
not  believing  in  his  own  future,  so  deli- 
cately that  a feather  of  opinion  turned 
either  scale,  he  was  recalled  to  the  scene 
without  by  hearing  the  notes  of  a solemn 
familiar  hymn,  rising  in  subdued  harmo- 
nies from  the  unexplored  valley  below. 

He  listened  more  heedfully.  It  was  his 
old  friend  “ The  New  Sabbath,”  which  he 
had  never  once  heard  since  the  lisping 
days  of  childhood,  and  whose  existence, 
much  as  it  had  then  been  to  him,  he  had 
till  this  moment  quite  forgotten.  Where 
“The  New  Sabbath”  had  kept  itself  all 
these  years — ^why  that  sound  and  hearty 
melody  had  disappeared  from  all  the  ca- 
thedrals, parish  churches,  minsters,  and 
chapels  of  ease  that  he  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  during  his  apprenticeship  to  life, 
and  until  his  ways  had  become  irregular 
and  uncongregational — he  could  not,  at 
first,  say.  But  then  he  recollected  that 
the  time  appertained  to  the  old  west  gaUery 
period  of  church  music,  anterior  to  the 
great  choral  reformation  and  the  rule  of 
Monk — ^that  old  time  when  the  repetition 
of  a word,  or  half-line  of  a verse,  was 
not  considered  a disgrace  to  an  episcopal 
choir. 

Willing  to  be  interested  in  anything 
which  would  keep  him  out-of-doors,  Som- 
erset dismounted  from  the  stile  and  ascend- 
ed the  hill  before  him,  to  learn  whence 
the  singing  proceeded. 
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He  found  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
building  standing  alone  in  a field;  and 
though  the  evening  was  not  yet  dark 
without,  lights  shone  from  its  windows. 
In  a few  moments  Somerset  stood  before 
the  edifice.  Being  just  then  en  rapport 
with  ecclesiasticism  by  reason  of  his  re- 
cent occupation,  he  could  not  help  mur- 
muring, Shade  of  Pugin,  what  a mon- 
strosity I” 

Perhaps  this  exclamation  (being  one 
rather  out  of  date  since  the  discovery  that 
Pugin  himself  often  nodded  to  an  amazing 
extent)  would  not  have  been  indulged  in 
by  Somerset  but  for  his  condition  of  re- 
turned prodigal,  which  caused  his  profes- 
sional opinion  to  officiously  advance  itself 
to  his  lips  whenever  occasion  offered.  The 
building  was,  in  short,  a recently  erected 
chapel  of  red  brick,  with  pseudo-classic  or- 
namentation, and  the  white  regular  joints 
of  mortar  could  be  seen  streaking  its  sur- 
face in  geometrical  oppressiveness  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  roof  was  of  blue  slate, 
clean  as  a table,  and  unbroken  from  gable 
to  gable;  the  windows  were  glazed  with 
sheets  of  plate -glass,  an  iron  stove-pipe 
passing  out  of  the  comer  of  one  of  these, 
and  running  up  to  the  height  of  the  ridge, 
where  it  was  finished  by  a covering  like  a 
parachute.  Walking  round  to  the  end, 
he  perceived  an  oblong  white  stone  let  into 
the  wall  just  above  the  plinth,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  block-letter, 

ERECTED  187-,  at  the  Sole  Expense  of  JOHN 
POWER,  ESQ. 

‘ ‘ The  New  Sabbath”  still  proceeded,  line 
by  line,  with  all  the  emotional  swells  and 
c^ences  that  had  of  old  characterized  the 
tune ; and  the  body  of  vocal  harmony  that 
it  evoked  implied  a large  congregation 
within,  to  whom  it  was  as  plainly  familiar 
as  it  had  been  to  church-goers  of  a past  gen- 
eration. With  a whimsical  sense  of  regret 
at  the  secession  of  his  once  favorite  air, 
Somerset  moved  away,  and  would  have 
quite  withdrawn  from  the  field  had  he  not 
at  that  moment  observed  two  young  men 
with  pitchers  of  water  coming  up  from  a 
stream  hard  by,  and  hastening  with  their 
burdens  into  the  chapel  vestry  by  a side 
door.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  had  enter- 
ed they  emerged  again  with  empty  pitch- 
ers, and  proceeded  to  the  stream  to  fill  them 
as  before,  an  operation  which  they  repeat- 
ed several  times.  Somerset  went  forward 


to  the  stream,  and  waited  till  the  young 
men  came  down  again. 

“You  are  carrying  up  a great  deal  of 
water,”  he  said,  as  each  dipped  his  pitcher. 

One  of  the  young  men  modestly  replied, 
“Yes:  we  filled  the  cistern  this  morning; 
but  it  leaks,  and  requires  a few  pitcherfuls 
more.” 

“ Why  do  you  do  it  t” 

“ There  is  to  be  a baptism,  sir.” 

Somerset  was  not  at  the  moment  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  develop  a further  con- 
versation, and  observing  them  in  silence 
till  they  had  again  vanished  into  the  build- 
ing, he  went  on  his  way.  Reaching  the 
browof  thehill,  he  stopp^  and  looked  back. 
The  chapel  was  still  in  view,  and  the  shades 
of  night  having  deepened,  the  lights  shone 
from  the  windows  yet  more  brightly  than 
before.  A few  steps  further  would  hide 
them  and  the  edifice  and  all  that  belong- 
ed to  it  from  his  sight,  possibly  forever. 
There  was  something  in  the  thought  which 
led  him  to  linger  in  a way  he  had  not  at 
all  expected.  The  chapel  had  neither 
beauty,  quaintness,  nor  congeniality  to 
recommend  it;  the  dissimilitude  between 
the  new  utilitarianism  of  the  place  and  the 
scenes  of  venerable  Gothic  art  which  had 
occupied  his  daylight  hours  could  not  well 
be  exceeded.  But  Somerset,  as  has  been 
said,  was  an  instrument  of  no  narrow  gam- 
ut: he  had  a key  for  other  touches  than 
the  purely  aesthetic,  even  on  such  an  ex- 
cursion as  this.  His  mind  was  arrested  by 
the  intense  and  busy  energy  which  must 
needs  belong  to  an  assembly  that  required 
such  a glare  of  light  to  do  its  business ; in 
the  heaving  of  that  tune  there  was  an 
earnestness  which  made  him  thoughtful, 
and  the  shine  of  those  windows  he  had 
characterized  as  ugly  reminded  him  of  the 
shining  of  the  good  deed  in  a naughty 
world.  The  chapel  and  its  shabby  plot  of 
ground,  from  which  the  herbage  was  all 
trodden  away  by  busy  feet,  had  a living 
human  interest  that  the  numerous  min- 
sters and  churches,  knee-deep  in  fresh  green 
grass,  visited  by  him  during  the  foregoing 
week,  had  often  lacked.  Moreover,  there 
was  going  to  be  a baptism : that  meant  the 
immersion  of  a grown-up  person ; and  he 
had  been  told  that  Baptists  were  earnest 
people,  and  that  the  scene  was  most  im- 
pressive. What  manner  of  man  would  it 
be  who  on  an  ordinary  plodding  and  bus- 
tling evening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  single  himself  out  as  one  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  banish 
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all  shyness,  and  come  forward  to  undergo 
such  a trying  ceremony  ? Who  was  he 
that  had  pondered,  gone  into  solitudes, 
wrestled  with  himself,  worked  up  his  cour- 
age, and  said,  I will  do  this,  though  nobody 
else  will,  for  I believe  it  to  be  my  duty  ? 

Whether  on  account  of  these  thoughts, 
or  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
been  alone  amongst  the  tombs  all  day 
without  communion  with  his  kind,  he 
could  not  tell  in  after-years  (when  he 
had  good  reason  to  think  of  the  subject) ; 
but  so  it  was  that  Somerset  went  back,  till 
he  again  stood  under  the  chapel  wall. 

Instead  of  entering,  he  passed  round  to 
where  the  stove  chimney  came  through 
the  window,  and  holding  on  to  the  iron 
stay,  he  stood  on  the  plinth  of  the  wall 
and  looked  in.  The  building  was  quite 
full  of  people  belonging  to  that  vast  ma- 
jority of  society  who  find  no  vates  sacer 
to  write  their  lives  or  proclaim  their  vir- 
tues— respectably  dressed  working  people, 
whose  faces  and  forms  were  worn  and 
contorted  by  years  of  dreary  toil.  On  a 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  a hag- 
gard man  of  more  than  middle  age,  with 
gray  whiskers  ascetically  cut  back  from 
the  fore  part  of  his  face,  so  far  as  to  be 
almost  banished  from  the  countenance, 
stood  reading  a chapter.  Between  the 
minister  and  the  congregation  was  an 
open  space,  and  in  the  floor  of  this  was 
sunk  a tank  full  of  water,  which  just 
made  its  surface  visible  above  the  black- 
ness of  its  depths  by  reflecting  the  lights 
overhead. 

After  glancing  miscellaneously  at  the 
assemblage  for  some  moments,  Somerset 
endeavored  to  discover  which  one  among 
them  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  cere- 
mony. But  nobody  appeared  there  who 
was  at  all  out  of  the  region  of  common- 
place. The  people  were  all  quiet  and 
settled;  yet  he  could  discern  on  their 
faces  something  more  than  attention, 
though  it  was  less  than  excitement:  per- 
haps it  was  expectation.  And  as  if  to 
bear  out  his  surmise,  he  heard  at  that 
moment  the  noise  of  wheels  behind  him, 
leading  him  to  turn  his  head. 

His  gaze  into  the  lighted  chapel  made 
what  had  been  an  evening  scene,  when  he 
looked  away  from  the  landscape,  night 
itself  on  looking  back ; but  he  could  see 
enough  to  discover  that  a brougham  had 
driven  up  to  the  side  door  used  by  the 
yoimg  water-bearers,  and  that  a lady  in 
white  and  black  half-mourning  was  in  the 


act  of  alighting,  followed  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a waiting-woman  carrying 
wraps.  They  entered  tlie  vestry-room  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  door  was  shut.  The 
service  went  on  as  before  till  at  a certain 
moment  the  door  between  vestry  and 
chapel  was  opened,  when  a woman  came 
out,  clothed  in  an  ample  robe  of  flowing 
white,  which  descended  to  her  feet.  Som- 
erset was  unfortunate  in  his  position ; he 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  her  gait  sug- 
gested at  once  that  she  was  the  lady  who 
had  entered  just  before.  She  was  rather 
tall  than  otherwise,  and  the  contour  of  her 
head  and  shoulders  denoted  a girl  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  and  activity.  His  imagi- 
nation, stimulated  by  this  beginning,  set 
about  filling  in  the  meagre  outline  with 
most  attractive  details. 

She  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  pool, 
and  the  minister  descended  the  steps  at  its 
edge  till  the  soles  of  his  shoes  were  moist- 
ened with  the  water.  He  turned  to  the 
young  candidate,  but  she  did  not  follow 
him:  instead  of  doing  so  she  remained 
rigid  as  a stone.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand,  but  still  she  showed  reluctance,  till, 
with  some  embarrassment,  he  went  back 
and  spoke  softly  in  her  ear,  afterward 
saying,  in  a voice  audible  to  all  who  were 
near,  “You  will  descend  ?” 

She  approached  the  edge,  looked  into 
the  water,  and  gently  turned  away.  Som- 
erset could  for  the  first  time  see  her  face. 
Though  humanly  imperfect,  as  is  every 
face  we  see,  it  was  one  which  made  him 
think  that  the  best  in  womankind  no  less 
than  the  best  in  psalm  tunes  had  gone 
over  to  the  Dissenters.  He  had  certainly 
seen'  nobody  so  interesting  in  his  tour 
hitherto.  She  was  about  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-one— perhaps  twenty-three,  for  years 
have  a way  of  stealing  marches  even  upon 
subtle  conjecture.  The  total  dissimilarity 
between  the  expression  of  her  lineaments 
and  that  of  the  countenances  around  her 
was  not  a little  surprising,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  hypotheses  without  measure  as 
to  how  she  came  there.  She  was,  in  fact, 
emphatically  a modern  type  of  maiden- 
ho(^,  and  she  looked  ultra -mcMem  by 
reason  of  her  environment:  a presuma- 
bly sophisticated  being  among  the  sim- 
ple ones — not  wickedly  so,  but  one  who 
knew  life  fairly  well  for  her  age.  Her 
hair,  of  good  English  brown,  neither 
light  nor  dark,  was  abundant — too  abun- 
dant for  convenience  in  tying,  as  it 
seemed,  and  it  threw  off  the  lamp-light 
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in  a hazy  lustre.  As  before  observed,  it 
could  not  be  said  of  her  features  that  this 
or  that  was  flawless — quite  the  contrary, 
indeed;  but  the  nameless  charm  of  them 
altogether  was  only  another  instance  of 
how  beautiful  a woman  can  be  as  a whole 
without  attaining  in  any  one  detail  to  the 
lines  marked  out  as  absolutely  correct. 
The  spirit  and  the  life  were  there,  and 
material  shapes  could  be  disregarded. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  gleaned  of 
her.  Whatever  inner  characteristics  it 
might  be  the  surface  of,  enough  was 
shown  to  assure  Somerset  that  she  had 
had  some  experience  of  things  that  lay 
far  outside  her  present  circumscribed  ho- 
rizon, and  could  live — was  even  at  that 
moment  living — a clandestine,  stealthy 
inner  life  which  had  very  little  to  do  with 
her  present  outward  one.  The  repression 
of  nearly  every  external  sign  of  that  dis- 
tress under  which  Somerset  knew,  by  a 
sudden  intuitive  sympathy,  that  she  was 
laboring,  added  strength  to  these  convic- 
tions. 

And  you  refuse  ?”  said  the  astonished 
minister,  as  she  still  stood  immovable  on 
the  brink  of  the  pool. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  her  mouth  clos- 
ing so  flrmly  after  the  monosyllable  that 
the  red  line  of  her  lips  was  no  more  than 
as  a scarlet  thread  upon  the  white  skin 
around. 

The  minister  added  to  the  force  of  his 
pleading  by  persuasively  taking  her  sleeve 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  to 
draw  her;  but  she  resented  this  by  a quick 
movement  of  displeasure,  and  he  released 
her,  seeing  he  had  gone  too  far. 

“But,  my  dear  lady,”  he  expostulated, 
“you  promised.  Consider  your  profes- 
sion, and  that  you  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  church  as  an  exemplar  of  your 
faith.” 

“I  can  not  do  it,”  she  said. 

“But  your  father’s  memory,  miss;  his 
last  dying  request  I” 

“ I can  not  help  it,”  she  said,  in  a voice 
which  for  the  first  time  lost  its  calmness. 

“You  came  here  with  the  intention  to 
fulfill  tWb  Word  ?” 

“ But  I was  mistaken.” 

“Then  why  did  you  come  ?” 

She  tacitly  implied  that  to  be  a question 
she  did  not  care  to  answer.  “Please  say 
no  more  to  me : I can  wait  no  longer,”  she 
murmured,  and  turned  to  withdraw. 

During  this  xmexpected  dialogue  Somer- 
set’s feelings  had  flown  hither  and  thither 


between  minister  and  lady  in  a most  ca- 
pricious manner.  It  had  seemed  at  one 
moment  a rather  imcivil  thing  of  her, 
charming  as  she  was,  to  give  the  minister 
and  the  young  water-bearers  so  much 
trouble  for  nothing;  the  next,  it  seemed 
like  reviving  the  ancient  empties  of  the 
ducking-stool  to  try  to  force  a girl  into 
that  dark  water  if  she  had  not  a mind  for 
it.  But  the  minister  was  not  without  in- 
sight, and  he  saw  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  say  more.  The  crest-fallen  old  man 
had  to  turn  round  upon  the  congregation 
and  declare  officially  that  the  baptism  was 
postponed. 

She  bowed  to  him  slightly,  and  passed 
through  the  door  into  the  vestry.  Dur- 
ing the  exciting  moments  of  her  recusan- 
cy there  had  been  a perceptible  flutter 
among  the  sensitive  members  of  the  con- 
gregation; for  nervous  Dissenters  are  at 
one  with  nervous  Episcopalians  in  this  at 
least,  that  they  heartily  dislike  a scene 
during  service.  Calm  was  restored  to 
their  minds  by  the  minister  starting  a 
rather  long  hymn  in  minims  and  semi- 
breves, during  the  progress  of  which  he 
ascended  the  pulpit.  ELis  face  had  a se- 
vere and  even  denunciatory  look  as  he 
gave  out  his  text,  and  Somerset  began  to 
understand  that  this  meant  mischief  to  the 
person  who  had  caused  the  hitch. 

“In  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation 
and  the  fifteenth  and  following  verses, 
you  will  find  these  words; 

“ ‘ I know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  nei- 
ther cold  nor  hot ; I would  thou  wert  cold 
or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art  luke- 
warm, and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I will 
spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  . . . Thou 
sayest,  I am  rich,  and  increased  with 
goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing;  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretch^,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  na- 
ked.’” 

The  sermon  straightway  began,  and 
went  on,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  commentary  was  to  be  no  less  fomble 
than  the  text.  It  was  also  apparent  that 
the  words  were,  virtually,  not  directed  for- 
ward in  the  line  in  which  they  were  utter- 
ed, but  through  the  chink  of  the  vestry 
door,  that  had  stood  slightly  ajar  after  the 
exit  of  the  young  lady.  The  listeners  ap- 
peared to  feel  this  no  less  than  Somerset 
did,  for  their  eyes,  one  and  all,  became  fix- 
ed upon  that  vestry  door  as  if  they  would 
almost  push  it  open  by  the  force  of  their 
gazing.  The  preacher’s  heart  was  full 
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t ion,  all  thc^  more  vifjrorous  perhaps  from 
the  limitation  of  mind  and  lang-uaife  nii- 
der  which  the  speaker  lalawd*  A*et.  ft>ol 
that  he  had  been  made  by  the  cancTidate. 
there  was  nothingr  acrid  in  bis  atlack. 
Genuine  flashes  of  rhetorical  fire  were  oc* 
casionally  struck  by  that  plain  and  siin- 


and  bitter;  no  book  or  note  was  wanted 
by  him:  never  was  sj>ontaneity  more  ab- 
solute than  here.  His  enthusiasm  had 
been  suddenly  made  to  take  a noj^tive 
turn  by  pressure  of  unexpected  circum- 
stances. It  W'as  no  timid  reproof  of  the 
ornamental  kind,  but  a direct  denunela- 
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pie  man,  who  knew  what  straightforward 
conduct  was,  and  who  did  not  know  the 
illimitable  caprice  of  a woman’s  mind. 

At  this  moment  there  was  not  in  the 
whole  chapel  a person  whose  imagination 
was  not  centred  on  what  was  invisibly 
taking  place  within  the  vestry  door.  The 
thimder  of  the  minister’s  eloquence  ech- 
oed, of  course,  through  the  weak  sister’s 
cavern  of  retreat  no  less  than  round  the 
public  assembly.  What  she  was  doing  in- 
side there — whether  listening  contritely, 
or  haughtily  hastening  to  get  away  from 
the  chapel  and  all  it  contained — ^was  obvi- 
ously the  thought  of  each  member.  What 
changes  were  tracing  themselves  upon  that 
lovely  face : did  it  rise  to  phases  of  Raf- 
faelesque  resignation,  or  sink  so  low  as  to 
flush  and  frown  ? was  Somerset’s  inquiry ; 
and  a half -explanation  occurred  when, 
during  the  discourse,  the  door  which  had 
been  ajar  was  gently  pushed  to. 

Looking  on  as  a stranger,  it  seemed  to 
him  more  than  probable  that  this  young 
woman’s  power  of  persistence  in  her  unex- 
pected repugnance  to  the  rite  was  strength- 
ened by  wealth  and  position  of  some  sort, 
and  was  not  the  unassisted  gift  of  nature. 
The  manner  of  her  arrival,  and  her  digni- 
fled  bearing  before  the  assembly,  strength- 
ened the  belief.  A woman  who  did  not 
feel  something  extraneous  to  her  mental 
self  to  fall  back  upon  would  be  so  far  over- 
awed by  the  people  and  the  crisis  as  not  to 
retain  sufficient  resolution  for  a change  of 
mind. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  minister  wiped 
his  steaming  fsice  and  turned  down  his 
cuffs,  and  nods  and  sagacious  glances 
went  round.  Yet  many,  even  of  those 
who  had  presumably  passed  the  same 
ordeal  with  credit,  exhibited  gentler 
judgment  than  the  preacher’s  on  a ter- 
giversation of  which  they  had  probably 
recognized  some  germ  in  their  own  bos- 
oms when  in  the  lady’s  situation. 

For  Somerset  there  was  but  one  scene : 
the  imagined  scene  of  the  girl  herself  as 
she  sat  alone  in  the  vestry.  The  fervent 
congregation  rose  to  sing  again,  and  then 
Somerset  heard  a slight  noise  on  his  left 
hand  which  caused  him  to  turn  his  head. 
The  brougham,  which  had  retired  into  the 
field  to  wait,  was  back  again  at  the  door: 
the  subject  of  his  rumination  came  out 
from  the  chapel — not  in  her  mystic  robe 
of  white,  but  dressed  in  ordinary  fasliion- 
able  costume — ^followed  as  before  by  the 
attendant  with  other  articles  of  clothing 


on  her  arm,  including  the  white  gown, 
Somerset  fancied  that  the  younger  woman 
was  drying  her  eyes  with  her  handker- 
> chief,  but  there  was  not  much  time  to  see : 
they  quickly  entered  the  carriage,  and  it 
moved  on.  Then  a cat  suddenly  mewed, 
and  he  saw  a white  Persian  standing  for- 
lorn where  the  carriage  had  been.  The 
door  was  opened,  the  cat  taken  in,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  away. 

The  young  stranger’s  form  stamped  it- 
self deeply  on  Somerset’s  soul.  He  stroll- 
ed on  his  way  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  the  moon  had  just  risen,  and  the  land- 
scape was  one  for  him  to  linger  over,  es- 
pecially if  there  were  any  Gotliic  architect- 
ure in  the  way  of  the  lunar  rays.  The 
inference  was  that  this  girl  mu^  be  of  a 
serious  turn  of  mind,  even  though  caprice 
was  not  foreign  to  her  composition : and 
upon  the  whole  it  was  not  impossible — ^to 
think  profanely — that  her  daily  vocabu- 
lary might  include  (mentally  at  least)  such 
words  as  flirtation,  theatricals,  polka-ma- 
zurka, true-lover’s  knot,  meet-me-by-moon- 
light-alone.  It  seemed  hardly  consistent 
with  her  position  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  yet  there  was  room  for  the  conject- 
ure. 

The  little  village  inn  at  which  Somerset 
intended  to  pass  the  night  lay  two  miles 
further  on,  and  retracing  his  way  over 
the  stile,  he  rambled  along  the  lane,  now 
beginning  to  be  streaked  like  a zebra  with 
the  shadows  of  some  young  trees  that 
edged  the  road.  But  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  other  side  of  the  way  by  a 
hum  as  of  a night-bee,  which  arose  from 
the  play  of  the  breezes  over  a single  wire 
of  telegraph  running  parallel  with  his 
track  on  tall  poles  that  had  appeared  by 
the  road,  he  hardly  knew  when,  from  a 
branch  route,  probably  leading  from  some 
town  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  village  he 
was  approaching.  He  did  not  know  the 
population  of  Sleeping  Green,  as  the  vil- 
lage of  his  search  was  called,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  this  mark  of  civilization  seemed 
to  signify  that  its  inhabitants  were  not 
quite  so  far  in  the  rear  of  their  age  as 
might  be  imagined;  a glance  at  the  still 
ungrassed  heap  of  earth  round  the  foot  of 
each  post  was,  however,  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  at  no  very  remote  period  that 
they  had  made  their  advance. 

Aided  by  this  friendly  wire,  Somerset 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  course, 
till  he  reached  a point  in  the  ascent  of  a 
hill  at  which  the  telegraph  branched  off 
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from  the  road,  passing  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  hedge  to  strike  across  an  undu- 
lating down,  while  the  road  wound  round 
to  the  left.  For  a few  moments  Somerset 
doubted  and  stood  still : the  cut  over  the 
down  had  no  mark  of  a path  or  drive,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  a shorter 
though  steeper  way  to  the  same  place. 
The  wire  sang  on  overhead  with  dying 
falls  and  melodious  rises  that  invited  him 
to  follow ; while  above  the  wire  rode  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  and  the  low  noctum 
going  on  up  there  seemed  to  be  the  voices 
of  those  stars, 

“Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim.” 

Descending  from  these  altitudes,  Somer- 
set decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  wire. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  during  his  present 
tour  that  he  had  found  his  way  at  night 
by  the  help  of  these  musical  threads  which 
the  Post-office  authorities  had  erected  all 
over  the  country  for  quite  another  pur- 
pose than  to  guide  belated  travellers. 
Plunging  with  it  across  the  down,  he  soon 
came  to  a hedgeless  road  that  entered  a 
park  or  chase,  which  fiourished  in  all  its 
original  wildness.  Tufts  of  rushes  and 
brakes  of  fern  rose  from  the  hollows,  and 
the  road  was  in  places  half  overgrown 
with  green,  as  if  it  had  not  been  tended 
for  many  years;  so  much  so  that,  where 
shaded  by  trees,  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  it.  Though  he  had  noticed  the 
remains  of  a deer  fence  further  back,  no 
deer  were  visible,  and  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  any  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things;  but  rabbits  were 
multitudinous,  every  hillock  being  dotted 
with  their  seated  figures  till  Somerset  ap- 
proached and  sent  them  limping  into  their 
burrows.  The  road  next  wound  rotmd  a 
clump  of  underwood  beside  which  lay 
heaps  of  fagots  for  burning,  and  then 
there  appeared  against  the  sky  the  walls 
and  towers  of  a castle,  half  ruin,  half  resi- 
dence, standing  on  an  eminence  hard  by. 

Somerset  stopped  to  examine  it.  The 
castle  was  not  exceptionally  large,  but  it 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  its  most  im- 
portant fellows.  Irregular,  dilapidated, 
and  muffled  in  creepers  as  a great  portion 
of  it  was,  some  part — a,  comparatively 
modern  wing  as  nearly  as  he  could  dis- 
cover at  a glance — was  inhabited,  for  a 
light  or  two  steadily  gleamed  from  some 
upper  windows,  in  others  a reflection  of 
the  moon  denoted  that  imbroken  glass  yet 
filled  their  casements.  Over  all  rose  the 


keep,  a square  solid  tower  apparently  not 
much  injured  by  wars  or  weather,  and 
darkened  with  ivy  on  one  side,  wherein 
wings  could  be  heard  flapping  uncertain- 
ly, as  if  they  belonged  to  a bird  unable  to 
find  a proper  perch.  Hissing  noises  su- 
pervened, and  then  a hoot,  proclaiming 
that  a brood  of  yoimg  owls  were  residing 
there  in  the  company  of  older  ones.  In 
spite  of  the  habitable  and  more  modem 
wing,  neglect  and  decay  had  set  their 
mark  upon  the  outworks  of  the  pile,  un- 
fitting them  for  a more  positive  light  than 
that  of  the  present  hour.  He  walked  up 
as  far  as  to  a modem  arch  spanning  the 
ditch — now  dry  and  green — over  which 
the  draw-bridge  once  had  swung.  The 
large  door  under  the  porter’s  archway 
was  closed  and  locked.  While  standing 
here  the  singing  of  the  wire,  which  for 
the  last  few  minutes  he  had  quite  forgot- 
ten, again  stmck  upon  his  ear,  and  re- 
treating to  a convenient  place  he  observed 
its  final  course;  from  the  poles  amid  the 
trees  it  leaped  across  the  moat,  over  the 
girdling  wall,  and  thence  by  a tremendous 
stretch  toward  the  keep,  where,  to  judge 
by  sound,  it  vanished  through  an  arrow 
slit  into  the  interior.  This  fossil  of  feu- 
dalism, then,  was  the  journey’s  end  of 
the  wire,  and  not  the  village  of  Sleeping 
Green. 

There  was  a certain  unexpectedness  in 
the  fact  that  the  hoary  memorial  of  a 
stolid  antagonism  to  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  monument  of  hard  distinctions 
in  blood  and  race,  of  deadly  mistrust  of 
one’s  neighbor  in  spite  of  all  the  Church’s 
teaching,  and  of  a sublime  unconscious- 
ness of  any  other  force  than  a brate  one, 
should  be  the  goal  of  a machine  which 
beyond  everything  may  be  said  to  sym- 
bolize cosmopolitan  views,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  kinship  of  all  mankind. 
In  that  light  the  little  buzzing  wire  had  a 
far  finer  significance  to  the  student  Som- 
erset than  the  vast  walls  which  neighbor- 
ed it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem 
mental  fever  and  fret  which  consumes 
people  before  they  can  grow  old  was  also 
signified  by  the  wire ; and  this  aspect  of 
to-day  did  not  contrast  well  (at  least  in 
his  moonlight  meditations)  with  the  fairer 
side  of  feudalism — leisure,  light-hearted 
generosity,  intense  friendships,  hawks, 
hounds,  revels,  healthy  complexions,  free- 
dom from  care,  and  such  a living  power 
in  architectural  art  as  the  world  may 
never  again  see — civilization  having  at 
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present  a stronger  attachment  to  lath  and 
plaster  than  to  walls  of  a thickness  suffi- 
cient for  the  perpetuation  of  grand  ideas. 

Somerset  withdrew  till  neither  the  sing- 
ing of  the  wire  nor  the  hisses  of  the  an- 
cient owls  could  be  heard  any  more.  A 
clock  in  the  castle  struck  ten,  and  he  rec- 
ognized the  strokes  as  those  he  had  heard 
when  sitting  on  the  stile.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  retrace  his  steps 
and  push  on  to  Sleeping  Green  if  he  wish- 
ed that  night  to  reach  his  lodgings,  which 
had  been  secured  by  letter  at  a little  inn 
in  the  straggling  line  of  road-side  houses 
called  by  the  above  name,  where  his  lug- 
gage had  by  that  time  probably  arrived. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  agfain  at 
the  point  where  the  wire  left  the  road, 
and  following  the  highway  over  a hill,  he 
saw  the  hamlet  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Bt  half  past  ten  the  next  morning 
Somerset  was  once  more  approaching  the 
precincts  of  the  building  which  had  in- 
terested him  the  night  before.  Referring 
to  his  map,  he  had  learned  that  it  bore  the 
name  of  Stancy  Castle,  or  Castle  de  Stancy, 
and  he  had  been  at  once  struck  with  its 
familiarity,  though  he  had  never  under- 
stood its  position  in  the  country,  believing 
it  further  to  the  west.  If  report  spoke 
truly,  there  was  some  excellent  vaulting 
in  the  interior,  and  a change  of  study 
from  ecclesiastical  to  secular  Gothic  was 
not  unwelcome  for  a while.  • 

The  entrance  gate  was  open  now,  and 
under  the  archway  the  outer  ward  was 
visible,  a great  part  of  it  being  laid  out  as 
a flower  garden.  This  was  in  process  of 
clearing  from  weeds  and  rubbish  by  a set 
of  gardeners,  and  the  soil  was  so  encum- 
bered that  in  rooting  out  the  weeds  such 
few  hardy  flowers  as  still  remained  in  the 
beds  were  mostly  brought  up  with  them. 
The  groove  wherein  the  portcullis  had 
run  was  as  fresh  as  if  only  cut  yesterday, 
the  very  tooling  of  the  stone  being  visible. 
Close  to  this  hung  a bell-pull  formed  of  a 
large  wooden  acorn  attached  to  a vertical 
rod.  Somerset’s  application  brought  a 
woman  from  the  porter’s  door,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  day  before  having 
been  the  weekly  show  day  for  visitors,  it 
was  doubtful  if  he  could  be  admitted  now. 

“Who  is  at  home  ?”  said  Somerset. 


“Only  Miss  De  Stancy,”  the  portress 
replied. 

To  him  this  seemed  a great  deal,  and  his 
dread  of  being  considered  an  intruder  was 
such  that  he  thought  at  first  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  wait  till  the  next  week. 
But  before  retreating  many  steps  he 
changed  his  mind  : he  had  already 
through  his  want  of  effrontery  lost  a 
sight  of  many  interiors  whose  exhibition 
would  have  been  rather  a satisfaction  to 
the  inmates  than  a trouble.  It  was  incon- 
venient to  wait : he  knew  nobody  in  the 
neighborhood  from  whom  he  could  get  an 
introductory  letter:  he  turned  and  passed 
the  woman,  crossed  the  ward  where  the 
gardeners  were  at  work,  over  a second  and 
smaller  bridge,  and  up  a flight  of  stone 
stairs,  open  to  the  sky,  along  whose  steps 
sunburned  Tudor  soldiers  and  other  re- 
nowned dead  men  had  doubtless  many 
times  walked.  It  led  to  the  principal  door 
on  this  side.  Thence  he  could  observe  the 
walls  of  the  lower  court  in  detail,  and  the 
old  mosses  with  which  they  were  padded 
—mosses  that  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  burned  brown  every  summer,  and 
every  winter  had  grown  green  again. 
The  arrow  slit  and  the  electric  wire  that 
entered  it,  like  a worm  uneasy  at  being 
unearthed,  were  distinctly  visible  now. 
So  also  was  the  clock — not,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, a chronometer  coeval  with  the  for- 
tress itself,  but  new  and  shining,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a recent  maker. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a bland,  in- 
tensely shaven  man  out  of  livery,  who 
took  Somerset’s  name  and  politely  worded 
request  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  more  public  portions  of  the 
castle.  He  pronounced  the  word  “ archi- 
tecture” in  the  tone  of  a man  who  knew 
and  practiced  that  art;  “ for,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “if  she  thinks  I am  a mere  idle 
tourist,  it  will  not  be  so  well.” 

No  such  uncomfortable  consequences 
ensued.  Miss  De  Stancy  had  great  plea- 
sure in  giving  Mr.  Somerset  full  permis- 
sion to  walk  through  whatever  parts  of 
the  building  he  chose. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  come  from  winter  to 
summer  at  this  intelligence.  He  followed 
the  butler  into  the  inner  buildings  of  the 
fortress,  the  ponderous  thickness  of  whose 
walls  made  itself  felt  like  a physical  press- 
ure. An  internal  stone  staircase,  ranged 
round  four  sides  of  a square,  was  next  re- 
vealed, leading  at  the  top  of  one  flight  into 
a spacious  hall,  which  seemed  to  occupy 
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the  whole  area  of  the  keep.  From  this 
apartment  a corridor  floored  with  black 
oak  led  to  the  more  modem  wing,  where 
light  and  air  were  treated  in  a less  gin- 
gerly fashion.  Here  the  passages  were 
broader  tlian  in  the  oldest  portion,  and  up- 
holstery enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  flne 
arts  hid  to  a great  extent  the  coldness  of 
the  walls. 

Somerset  was  now  left  to  himself,  and 
roving  freely  from  room  to  room,  he 
found  time  to  inspect  the  different  objects 
of  interest  that  abounded  there.  Not  all 
the  chambers  even  of  the  habitable  di- 
vision were  in  use  as  dwelling-rooms, 
though  these  were  still  numerous  enough 
for  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  country  fam- 
ily. In  a long  gallery,  with  a covered 
ceiling  of  arabesques  which  had  once  been 
gilded,  hung  a series  of  paintings  repre- 
senting the  past  personages  of  the  De 
Stancy  line.  It  was  a remarkable  array 
— even  more  so  on  account  of  the  incred- 
ibly neglected  condition  of  the  canvases 
than  for  the  artistic  i)eculiarities  they  ex- 
hibited. Many  of  the  frames  were  drop- 
ping apart  at  their  angles,  and  some  of 
the  canvas  was  so  dingy  that  the  face  of 
the  person  depicted  was  only  distingpuish- 
able  as  the  moon  through  mist.  For  the 
color  they  had  now  they  might  have  been 
painted  during  an  eclipse;  while  to  judge 
by  the  webs  tying  them  to  the  wall,  the 
spiders  that  ran  up  and  down  their  backs 
were  such  as  to  make  the  fair  orig^inals 
shudder  in  their  graves. 

He  wondered  how  many  of  the  lofty 
foreheads  and  smiling  lips  of  this  pictorial 
pedigree  could  be  credited  as  true  reflec- 
tions of  their  prototypes.  Some  were  will- 
fully false,  no  doubt;  many  more  so  by 
unavoidable  accident  and  want  of  skill. 
Somerset  felt  that  it  required  a profounder 
mind  than  his  to  disinter  from  the  lumber 
of  conventionality  the  lineaments  that 
really  sat  in  the  painters’  presence,  and  to 
discover  tlieir  history  behind  the  curtain 
of  mere  tradition.  Perhaps  a true  ac- 
count of  the  sw^eetest  and  softest  among 
these  who  looked  so  demurely  at  him  over 
their  pearl  necklaces  was  a story  which, 
related  in  its  bareness,  would  be  hardly 
credible  to  the  more  self-repressing  natures 
of  the  present  day. 

The  painters  of  this  long  collection  were 
those  who  usually  appear  in  such  places — 
Holbein,  Jansen,  and  Vandyck;  Sir  Peter, 
Sir  Geoffrey,  Sir  Joshua,  and  Sir  Thomas. 
Tlieir  sitters,  too,  had  mostly  been  sirs — 


Sir  William,  Sir  John,  or  Sir  George  De 
Stancy — some  undoubtedly  having  a no- 
bility stamped  upon  them  beyond  that 
conferred  by  their  robes  and  oixlers,  and 
others  not  so  fortimate.  Their  respective 
ladies  hung  by  their  sides — feeble  and 
watery,  or  fat  and  comfortable,  as  the 
case  might  be ; also  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers-in-law,  their  brothers  and  remoter 
relatives;  their  contemporary  reigning 
princes,  and  their  intimate  friends.  Of 
the  De  Stancys  pure  there  ran  through 
the  collection  a mark  by  which  they  might 
surely  have  been  recognized  as  members 
of  one  family,  this  feature  being  the  up- 
per part  of  the  nose.  Every  one,  even  if 
lacking  other  points  in  common,  had  the 
special  indent  at  this  point  in  the  face — 
sometimes  moderate  in  degree,  sometimes 
excessive. 

While  looking  at  the  pictures — ^which, 
though  not  in  his  regular  line  of  study,  in- 
terested Somerset  more  than  the  architect- 
ure, because  of  their  singular  dilapidation, 
it  occurred  to  his  mind  that  he  had  in  his 
youth  been  school-fellow  for  a yery  short 
time  with  a pleasant  boy  bearing  a sur- 
name attached  to  one  of  the  paintings — 
the  name  of  Ravensbury.  The  boy  had 
vanished,  he  knew  not  how — ^he  thought 
he  had  been  removed  from  school  sudden- 
ly on  account  of  ill  health.  But  the  rec- 
ollection was  vague,  and  Somerset  moved 
on  to  the  rooms  above  and  below.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  architectural  details,  of  which 
he  had  as  yet  obtained  but  glimpses,  there 
was  a great  collection  of  old  movables  and 
other  domestic  art- work — all  more  than  a 
century  old,  and  mostly  lying  as  lumber. 
There  were  suites  of  tapestry  hangings, 
common  and  flne ; green  and  scarlet  lea- 
ther-work, on  which  the  gilding  was  still 
but  little  injured ; venerable  damask  cur- 
tains; quilted  silk  table-covers;  ebony 
cabinets ; worked  satin  window-cushions, 
carved  bedsteads;  and  embroidered  bed 
furniture  which  had  apparently  screened 
no  sleeper  for  these  many  years.  Down 
stairs  there  was  also  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  armor,  together  with  several  huge 
trunks  and  coffers.  A great  many  of  them 
had  been  recently  taken  out  and  cleaned, 
as  if  a long-dormant  interest  in  them  were 
suddenly  revived.  Doubtless  they  were 
those  which  had  been  used  by  the  living 
originals  of  the  phantoms  that  looked 
down  from  the  frames. 

This  excellent  hoard  of  suggestive  de- 
signs for  wood -work,  metal -work,  and 
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work  of  other  sorts  induced  Somerset  to 
divert  his  studies  from  the  ecclesiastical 
direction  in  which  they  had  flowed  too 
exclusively  of  late,  to  acquire  some  new 
ideas  from  the  objects  here  for  domestic 
application.  Yet  for  the  present  he  was 
inclined  to  keep  his  sketch-book  closed 
and  his  ivory  rule  folded,  and  devote  him- 
self to  a general  survey.  Emerging  from 
the  ground-floor  by  a small  doorway,  he 
found  himself  on  a terrace  to  the  north- 
east, and  on  the  other  side  than  that  by 
which  he  had  entered.  It  was  bounded 
by  a parapet  breast-high,  over  which  a 
view  of  the  distant  country  met  the  eye, 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  to  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  Somerset  went 
and  leaned  over,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  tops  of  the  bushes  beneath.  The  pros- 
pect included  the  village  through  which 
he  had  passed  on  the  previous  day;  and 
amidst  the  green  lights  and  shades  of  the 
meadows  he  could  discern  the  red  brick 
chax>el  whose  recalcitrant  inmate  had  so 
engrossed  him. 

Before  .his  attention  had  long  strayed 
over  the  incident  which  romanticized  that 
utilitarian  structure  he  became  aware  that 
he  was  not  the  only  person  who  was  look- 
ing from  the  terrace  toward  that  point  of 
the  compass.  At  the  right-hand  comer, 
in  a niche  of  the  curtain  wall,  reclined  a 
girlish  shape;  and  asleep  on  the  bench 
over  which  she  leaned  was  a white  cat — 
the  identical  Persian,  as  it  seemed,  that 
had  been  taken  into  the  carriage  at  the 
chapel  door. 

By  a natural  train  of  thought  Somerset 
began  to  muse  on  the  probability  or  other- 
wise of  the  backsliding  Baptist  and  this 
young  lady  resulting  in  one  and  the  same 
person;  and  almost  without  knowing  it 
he  found  himself  deeply  hoping  for  such 
a charming  unity.  It  was  hoping  quite 
out  of  bounds ; yet  at  the  present  moment 
it  was  impossible  to  say  they  were  not. 
The  object  of  his  inspection  was  idly  lean- 
ing, and  tliis  somewhat  disguised  her  flg- 
ure.  It  might  have  been  tall  or  short, 
curvilinear  or  angular.  She  carried  a 
light  sunshade  which  she  fltfully  twirled, 
until,  thrusting  it  back  over  her  shoulder, 
her  head  was  revealed  sufficiently  to  show 
that  she  wore  no  hat  or  bonnet.  This  to- 
ken of  her  being  an  inmate  of  the  castle, 
and  not  a visitor,  as  Somerset  had  conject- 
ured, rather  damped  his  expectations ; but 
so  unreasonable  is  hope,  particularly  when 
allied  with  a young  man’s  fancy,  that  he 
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persisted  in  believing  her  look  toward  the 
chapel  must  have  a meaning  in  it,  till  she 
suddenly  stood  erect,  and  revealed  herself 
as  short  in  stature — ^almost  dumpy — ^at  the 
same  time  giving  him  a distinct  view  of 
her  proflle.  She  was  not  at  all  like  the 
heroine  of  the  chapel ; he  saw  the  dinted 
nose  of  the  De  Stancys  distinctly  outlined 
with  Holbein  shadowlessness  against  the 
blue-green  of  the  distant  wood.  But  it 
was  not  the  De  Stancy  face  with  all  its 
original  specialities : it  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
burlesque  of  that  face ; for  the  nose  tried 
hard  to  turn  up  and  deal  utter  confusion 
to  the  family  shape. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  countenance,  Som- 
erset was  obliged  to  own  that  it  was  not 
beautiful:  Nature  had  done  there  many 
things  that  she  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  left  undone  much  that  she  should 
have  executed.  It  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly plain  but  for  a precious  quality 
which  no  perfection  of  chiselling  can 
give  when  the  temperament  denies  it, 
and  which  no  facial  irregularity  can  take 
away — a tender  affectionateness  which 
might  almost  be  called  yearning ; such  as 
is  often  seen  in  all  its  intensity  in  the 
women  of  Correggio  when  they  are  paint- 
ed in  proflle,  and  which  a slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  her  face  helped 
to  accentuate.  Perhaps  the  plain  features 
of  Miss  De  Stancy — who  she  undoubted- 
ly was — were  rather  severely  handled  by 
Somerset’s  judgment  owing  to  his  impres- 
sion of  the  previous  night.  And,  indeed, 
a beauty  of  a sort  would  have  been  lent 
by  the  flexuous  contours  of  the  mobile 
parts  but  for  that  unfortunate  condition 
the  poor  girl  was  burdened  with  of  hav- 
ing to  hand  on  a traditional  feature  with 
which  she  did  not  And  herself  otherwise 
in  harmony. 

She  glanced  at  him  for  a moment  in 
turning,  and  presently  showed  by  an  im- 
perceptible movement  that  he  had  made 
his  presence  felt.  Not  to  embarrass  her, 
if  it  were  true,  as  it  seemed,  that  she  was 
not  much  accustomed  to  strangers,  Som- 
erset instantly  hastened  to  withdraw,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  passed  round  to 
the  other  part  of  the  terrace,  followed  by 
the  cat,  in  whom  Somerset  could  imagine 
a certain  denominational  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding  her  company. 
But  as  white  cats  are  much  like  each  oth- 
er at  a distance,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose this  creature  not  the  same  one  as  that 
possessed  by  the  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

He  descended  the  stone  stairs  to  a low- 
er storj  of  the  castle,  in  which  was  a low 
hall  covered  by  vaulting  of  exceptional 
and  massive  ingenuity : 

“ Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk 
The  arcades  of  an  alleyed  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone.’* 

It  happened  that  the  central  pillar  where- 
on the  vaults  rested,  reputed  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  hideous  grotesques  in 
England  upon  its  capital,  had  been  in- 
closed with  a modern  partition,  cutting 
oS  a portion  of  the  large  area  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  A locked  door  barred  Som- 
erset’s ingress,  and  he  was  tempted  to  ask 
a servant  for  permission  to  open  it,  till  he 
heard  that  the  inner  room  was  tempora- 
rily used  for  plate,  the  key  being  kept  by 
Miss  De  Stancy,  at  which  Somerset  said 
no  more.  But  afterward  he  heard  the 
active  house-maid  redescending  the  stone 
steps ; she  entered  the  crypt  with  a bunch 
of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
candle,  followed  by  the  ypung  lady  whom 
Somerset  had  seen  on  the  terrace.  The 
servant  advanced  with  the  key,  but  the 
young  lady  stood  back ; he  saw  that  some- 
thing hung  upon  her  lips  to  say  to  him 
which  she  could  not  get  oflf ; he  slightly 
bowed  to  encourage  her. 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  unlock  any- 
thing you  may  want  to  see,”  she  now 
found  tongue  to  say.  “So  few  people 
take  any  real  interest  in  what  is  here  that 
Miss  Power  does  not  leave  it  open.” 

Somerset  expressed  his  thanks. 

Miss  De  Stancy,  a little  to  his  surprise, 
had  a touch  of  rusticity  in  her  manner, 
and  that  forced  absence  of  reserve  which 
seclusion  from  society  lends  to  young 
women  more  frequently  than  not.  She 
seemed  glad  to  have  something  to  do:  the 
arrival  of  Somerset  was  plainly  an  event 
sufficient  to  set  some  little  mark  upon  her 
day.  Deception  had  been  written  on  the 
faces  of  those  frowning  walls  in  their 
implying  the  insignificance  of  Somerset, 
when  he  found  them  tenanted  only  by 
this  little  woman  whose  life  was  narrow- 
er than  his  own. 

“We  have  not  been  here  long,”  con- 
tinued Miss  De  Stancy,  “and  that’s  why 
everything  is  in  such  a dilapidated  and 
confused  condition.” 

Somerset  entered  the  dark  store  closet, 
thinking  less  of  the  ancient  pillar  reveal- 


ed by  the  light  of  the  candle  than  of  what 
a singular  remark  was  that  just  made, 
coming  from  a member  of  the  family 
which  appeared  to  have  been  there  five 
centuries.  He  held  the  candle  above  his 
head,  and  walked  round,  and  presently 
Miss  De  Stancy  came  back. 

“There  is  another  vault  below,”  she 
said,  with  the  severe  face  of  a young  wo- 
man who  speaks  only  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  “Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  it?  It  was  the  dungeon.  If 
you  wish  to  go  down  there  too,  the  serv- 
ant will  show  you  the  way.  It  is  not  at 
all  ornamental:  rough,  imhewn  arches 
and  clumsy  piers.” 

Somerset  thanked  her,  and  would  per- 
haps take  advantage  of  her  kind  offer 
when  he  had  examined  the  spot  where  he 
was,  if  it  were  not  causing  inconvenience. 

“No;  I am  sure  Miss  Power  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  anybody  thinks  it  in- 
teresting to  go  down  there — which  is  more 
than  she  does  herself.” 

Some  obvious  inquiries  were  suggested 
by  this,  but  Somerset  said,  “ I have  seen 
the  pictures,  and  have  been  much  struck 
by  them;  partly,”  he  added,  with  some 
hesitation,  “because  one  or  two  of  them 
reminded  me  of  a school-fellow — I think 
his  name  was  John  Ravensbury  ?” 

“ Yes,” she  said,  almost  eagerly.  “ He 
was  my  cousin.” 

“ So  that  we  are  not  quite  strangers  ?” 

“But  he  is  dead  now.  . . . He  was  im- 
fortunate;  he  was  mostly  spoken  of  as 
‘ that  unlucky  boy.’ . . . You  know,  I sup- 
pose, Mr.  Somerset,  why  the  paintings  are 
in  such  a decaying  state  ? — ^it  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  castle  dur- 
ing Mr.  Wilkins’s  time.  He  was  blind; 
so  one  can  imagine  he  did  not  appreciate 
such  things  as  there  are  here.” 

“The  castle  has  been  shut  up,  you 
mean  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  for  many  years.  But  it  will 
not  be  so  again.  Miss  Power  is  going  to 
have  the  pictures  cleaned,  and  the  frames 
mended,  and  the  old  pieces  of  furniture 
put  in  their  proper  places.  It  will  be 
very  nice  then.  Did  you  see  those  in  the 
long  closet  ?” 

“ I have  only  seen  those  in  the  gallery.” 

“ I will  just  show  you  the  way  to  the 
others,  if  you  would  like  to  see  them  ?” 

They  ascended  to  the  room  designated 
the  long  closet.  The  paintings  here, 
mostly  of  smaller  size,  were  in  a better 
condition,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
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they  were  hung  on  an  inner  wall,  and 
had  hence  been  kept  comparatively  free 
from  damp.  Somerset  inquired  the  names 
and  histories  of  one  or  two. 

“I  really  don’t  quite  know,”  Miss  De 
Stancy  replied,  after  some  thought.  * ‘ But 
Miss  Power  knows,  I am  sure.  I don’t 
study  them  much — I don’t  see  the  use  of 
it.”  She  swung  her  sunshade  so  that  it 
fell  open,  and  turned  it  up  till  it  fell  shut. 
“I  have  never  been  able  to  give  much 
attention  to  ancestors,”  she  added,  with 
her  eyes  on  the  parasol. 

“These  are  your  ancestors  ?”  he  asked, 
for  her  position  and  tone  were  matters 
which  perplexed  him.  In  spite  of  the 
family  likeness  and  other  details,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  this  frank  and  communi- 
cative country  maiden  to  be  the  modem 
representative  of  the  De  Stancys. 

“Oh  yes,  they  certainly  are,”  she  said, 
laughing.  “ People  say  I am  like  them. 
I don’t  know  if  I am — well,  yes,  I know 
I am ; I can  see  that,  of  course,  any  day. 
But  they  have  gone  from  my  family,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  should 
have  gone.  . . . They  are  useless,”  she 
added,  with  serene  conclusiveness. 

“ Ah  I they  have  gone,  have  they  ?” 

“Yes,  castle  and  furniture  went  to- 
gether; it  was  long  ago — ^long  before  I 
was  bom.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  as  if 
the  place  ever  belonged  to  a relative  of 
mine.” 

Somerset  corrected  his  smiling  manner 
to  one  of  solicitude. 

“But  you  live  here.  Miss  De  Stancy  ?” 

“Yes,  a great  deal  now;  though  some- 
times I go  home  to  sleep.” 

“ This  is  home  to  you,  and  not  home  ?” 

“I  live  here  with  Miss  Power.  I have 
not  been  here  long,  neither  has  she.  For 
the  first  six  months  after  her  father’s 
death  she  did  not  come  here  at  all.” 

They  walked  on,  g^ing  at  the  walls, 
till  the  young  man  said,  as  if  he  were 
rather  speaking  of  the  portrait  over  which 
his  eyes  were  playing  than  of  her  previous 
statement : “ I fear  I may  be  making  some 
mistake ; but  I am  sure  you  will  pardon 
my  inquisitiveness  this  once.  Who  is 
Miss  Power  ?” 

“ Ah,  you  don’t  know ! Of  course  you 
don’t — ^local  changes  don’t  get  talked  of 
far  away.  She  is  the  owner  of  tliis  castle 
and  estate.  My  father  sold  it  when  he 
was  quite  a young  man,  my  eldest  bro- 
ther, now  dead,  being  only  three  weeks 
old  at  the  time.  It  was  purchased  by  a 


man  named  Wilkins,  a rich  man,  who  be- 
came blind  soon  after  he  had  bought  it, 
and  never  lived  here;  so  it  was  left  un- 
cared for.” 

She  went  out  upon  the  terrace;  and 
without  exactly  knowing  why,  Somerset 
followed. 

“Miss  Power — 

“Has  only  come  here  quite  recently. 
She  is  away  from  home  to-day. ...  It 
was  very  sad,”  murmured  the  young  girl, 
thoughtfully.  ‘ ‘ No  sooner  had  her  father 
bought  it  of  the  representatives  of  Mr. 
Wilkins — almost  immediately,  indeed — ^he 
died  from  a chill  caught  after  a warm  bath. 
On  account  of  that  she  did  not  take  pos- 
session for  several  months ; and  even  now 
she  has  only  had  a few  rooms  prepared  as 
a temporary  residence  till  she  can  think 
what  to  do.  Poor  thing,  it  is  sad  to  be 
left  alone !” 

Somerset  heedfully  remarked  that  he 
thought  he  recognized  that  name,  Power, 
as  one  he  had  seen  lately,  somewhere  or 
other. 

“Perhaps  you  have  been  hearing  of 
her  father.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  ?” 

Somerset  did  not. 

She  looked  across  the  distant  coimtry, 
where  undulations  of  dark  green  foliage 
formed  a prospect  extending  for  miles. 
And  as  she  watched,  and  Somerset’s  eyes, 
led  by  hers,  watched  also,  a white  streak 
of  steam,  thin  as  a cotton  thread,  could  be 
discerned  ploughing  that  green  expanse. 
“Her  father  made  f^f,”  Miss  De  Stancy 
said,  directing  her  finger  toward  the  ob- 
ject. 

“ That  what  ?” 

‘ ‘ That  railway.  He  was  Mr.  John  Pow- 
er, the  great  railway  contractor.  And  it 
was  through  making  the  railway  that  he 
discovered  this  castle — the  railway  was 
diverted  a little  on  its  account.” 

‘ ‘ A clash  between  ancient  and  modem.  ” 

“ Yes ; but  he  todk  an  interest  in  the  lo- 
cality long  before  he  purchased  the  estate. 
And  he  built  the  people  a chapel  on  a bit 
of  freehold  he  bought  for  them.  He  was 
a stanch  Baptist  up  to  the  day  of  his  death 
— a much  stancher  one,”  she  said,  signifi- 
cantly, “than  his  daughter  is.” 

“Ah,  yes — so  I should  conclude.” 

“You  have  heard  about  the  baptism  t” 

“I  know  something  of  it.” 

“ Her  conduct  has  given  mortal  offense 
to  the  scattered  people  of  the  denomina- 
tion that  her  father  was  at  such  pains  to 
unite  into  a body,  and  build  a chapel  for.” 
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Somerset  couM  guess  the  remainder, 
and  in  thinking  over  the  circumstances 
did  not  state  what  he  had  seen.  She 
added,  as  if  disappointed  at  his  want  of 
curiosity : 

‘ ‘ She  would  not  submit  to  the  rite  when 
it  came  to  the  point.  The  water  looked 
so  cold  and  dark  and  fearful,  she  said, 
that  she  could  not  do  it  to  save  her  life.” 

“Surely  she  should  have  known  her 
mind  before  she  had  gone  so  far  ?”  Somer- 
set’s words  had  a condemnatory  form,  but 
perhaps  his  actual  feeling  was  that  if  Miss 
Power  had  known  her  own  mind,  she  would 
not  have  interested  him  half  so  much. 

“ Paula's  own  mind  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,”  said  Miss  De  Stancy,  warming 
up  to  stanch  partisanship  in  a moment. 
“J[t  was  all  undertaken  by  her  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty.  It  was  her  fa- 
ther’s dying  wish  that  she  should  make 
public  profession  of  her — what  do  you 
call  it  ? — of  the  denomination  she  belong- 
ed to.  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  fit  to  do 
it.  So  when  he  was  dead  she  tried  and 
tried,  and  didn’t  get  any  more  fit ; and  at 
last  she  screwed  herself  up  to  the  pitch, 
and  thought  she  must  undergo  the  cere- 
mony out  of  pure  reverence  for  his  mem- 
ory. It  was  very  short-sighted  of  her  fa- 
ther to  put  her  in  such  a position ; because 
she  is  now  very  sad,  as  she  feels  she  can 
never  try  again,  after  such  a sermon  as 
was  delivered  against  her.” 

Somerset  presumed  that  Miss  Power 
need  not  have  heard  this  Knox  or  Bossuet 
of  hers  if  she  had  chosen  to  go  away. 


“She  did  not  hear  it  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation,  but  from  the  vestry.  She 
told  me  some  of  it  when  she  reached 
home.  Would  you  believe  it,  the  man 
who  preached  so  bitterly  is  a tenant  of 
hers  ? I said,  ‘ Surely  you  will  turn  him 
out  of  his  house  V But  she  answered,  in 
her  calm,  deep,  nice  way,  that  she  sup- 
posed he  had  a perfect  right  to  preach 
against  her,  that  she  could  not  in  justice 
molest  him  at  all.  I wouldn’t  let  him 
stay  if  the  house  were  mine.  But  she 
has  often  before  allowed  him  to  scold  her 
from  the  pulpit  in  a smaller  way — once 
it  was  about  an  expensive  dress  she  had 
worn — not  mentioning  her  by  name,  you 
know,  but  all  the  people  are  quite  aware 
that  it  is  meant  for  her,  because  only  one 
person  of  her  wealth  or  position  belongs 
to  the  Baptist  body  in  this  county.” 

Somerset  was  looking  at  the  homely, 
aflFectionate  face  of  the  little  speaker. 
“You  are  her  good  friend,  I am  sure,” 
he  remarked. 

She  looked  into  the  distant  air,  with 
tacit  admission  of  the  impeachment.  * ' So 
would  you  be  if  you  knew  her,”  she  said ; 
and  a blush  slowly  rose  to  her  cheek,  as 
if  the  i)erson  spoken  of  had  been  a lover 
rather  than  a friend. 

“But  you  are  not  a Baptist  any  more 
than  I ?”  continued  Somerset. 

“Oh  no.  And  I never  knew  one  till  I 
knew  Paula.  I think  they  are  very  nice; 
though  I sometimes  wish  Paula  was  not 
one,  but  of  the  religion  of  reasonable  per- 
sons.” 


(l?hitnr’0  faiiti  Clinir. 


OLD  Magazines,  like  old  people,  are  privi- 
leged to  gossip  about  themselves,  and  as 
the  oldest  of  the  chief  magazines  published  in 
this  country  we  must  be  sometimes  forgiven  if 
we  have  something  to  say  of  our  own  perform- 
ances and  promise.  The  Easy  Chair  can  do  this 
more  readily  because  its  attitude  is  that  of  ob- 
servation and  criticism,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  from  that  impartial  position  it  agrees 
fully  with  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams’s  opinion 
of  the  character  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  in  it- 
self a library  of  blended  popular  instruction  and 
entertainment.  It  is  especially  the  people’s 
Magazine,  appealing  to  no  especial  interest  or 
taste,  but  adapted  to  the  general  taste  of  the 
great  public.  Of  this  fact  its  career  is  the 
proof.  It  was  founded  thirty-one  years  ago. 
It  bos  seen  scores  of  excellent  periodicals  rise, 


flourish,  and  fall  around  it.  It  has  seen  the 
growth  of  others  which  still  flourish  with- 
out falling,  but  during  all  those  years  its  cir- 
culation has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
magazine,  and  a late  article  in  the  IMerary 
World  is  justifled  in  saying,  Conservative 
in  its  temper,  and  proved  by  the  even  per- 
formance of  now  more  than  thirty  years,  it  has 
acquired  a character  which  is  more  than  repu- 
tation.” 

Its  original  object,  at  a time  when  the  old 
Knickerhoi^j  and  GraHianCs  Mctgazine^  and  Go- 
dey^s  Ladtfs  Book  were  the  chief  periodicals  of 
the  kind,  was  to  ofter  every  month  to  the  pub- 
lic the  largest  miscellany  of  the  best  popular 
reading  from  foreign  and  native  authors,  se- 
lecting sound,  vigorous,  and  iustruotive  litera- 
ture, but  without  prosing,  or  preaching,  or  any 
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kind  of  namby-pamby.  It  arranged  with  the 
tirst  living  English  authors  for  the  serial  pub- 
lication of  their  works  in  this  country,  and 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  James,  George 
Eliot,  and  their  successors  have  presented 
themselves  in  these  pages  to  American  read- 
ers. When  Harper  began,  illustrated  periodi- 
cals in  the  modern  sense  were  unknown.  The 
old  English  Penny  Magaeine  was  the  type  of  a 
people’s  magazine,  but  the  art  of  wood-cutting 
was  as  yet  comparatively  undeveloped.  The 
earlier  numbers  of  Harper  contained  a few 
cuts,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  present  attain- 
ments of  the  art,  have  a ludicrously  antedilu- 
vian air,  although  they  were  the  best  of  their 
time.  The  demand  for  illustration,  however, 
rapidly  became  more  general,  and  the  pages  of 
Harper  are  the  most  admirable  and  satisfacto- 
ry record  of  tte  progress  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving in  this  country. 

The  Magazine,  however,  has  not  aimed  to 
be  “ a picture-book.”  Its  illustrations,  while 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  have 
been  strictly  illustrations  of  the  literary  arti- 
cles, and  these  articles  have  been  of  a uniform 
excellence  and  value,  which  make  the  volumes 
a treasury  of  delightful  information.  Mean- 
while, the  development  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving as  illustrated  in  these  pages  has 
been  but  one  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
Magazine  to  the  varying  and  progressive  lit- 
erary taste  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 
The  secret  of  the  prosperous  editing  of  a mag- 
azine lies  in  that  instinctive  perception  and 
adaptation.  Practice  undoubtedly  counts  for 
much,  and  an  experienced  editor  can  produce 
results  of  which  he  can  give  but  a very  indif- 
ferent explanation.  Ho  must  be,  as  we  have 
often  said,  above  all  things  an  autocrat.  His 
will  must  be  law,  and  he  can  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  his  instinctive  conception  of  the 
harmonious  conditions  of  success  that  makes 
him  an  editor.  He  carries  it  all  in  his  head. 
This  must  go  in,  this  must  stay  out : that  he 
knows,  and  knows  full  weU,  but  the  reason 
why  he  can  not  tell. 

This  is  the  secret  of  that  mystic  word,  so 
exasperating  to  contributors  of  returned  arti- 
cles, ^^unavailable.”  It  is  the  precise  word. 
It  does  not  mean  poor  or  inferior.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  inclosed  poem  is  not  the 
last  word  of  the  Muse,  nor  that  the  respect- 
fully returned  essay  is  not  an  estray  from  Ba- 
con’s portfolio,  nor  that  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley  might  not  be  proud  of  the  accompanying 
tale,  but  simply  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Magazine  it  is  unavailable.  It  may  be  very 
true,  as  indignant  Cleanthe  writes,  that  her 
verses  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  pub- 
lished last  month,  and,  if  she  will  courteously 
observe,  the  editor  does  not  deny  it ; he  re- 
marks only  that  they  are  not  available.  What 
he  means  he  is  not  bound  to  explain  to  a single 
person.  He  feels  it ; he  knows  it ; and  his  in- 
cessant occupation  does  not  permit  him  to  say 
more.  But  he  says  it  upon  his  responsibility 


and  at  his  peril.  Jf  he  mistakes,  if  the  result 
shows  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  wants — 
that  is  to  say,  what  his  readers  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  charge  require — he  pays  the  pen- 
alty by  yielding  his  place  to  one  whose  sense 
of  the  situation  is  finer. 

As  the  experience  of  the  management  of  the 
Magazine  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  now,  so 
its  resources  of  every  kind  were  never  so  am- 
ple. Indeed,  the  only  thing  unchanged  in 
Harper j except  its  general  purpose  and  the 
character  of  its  management,  is  the  familiar 
cover.  The  size  is  different,  the  page  is  larger, 
the  type  is  clearer,  the  illustrations  are  con- 
stantly more  beautiful,  the  literary  articles  al- 
ways the  freshest  and  most  characteristic  of 
the  time ; but  the  cover  which  saluted  the  eye 
of  the  first  reader  thirty-one  years  ago  greets 
that  of  the  last  reader  of  this  number,  and  is 
in  itself  a quaint  reminder  of  the  earlier  day, 
and  a constant  suggestion  of  the  ever-renew- 
ing youth  of  the  Magazine.  Unconsciously, 
doubtless,  it  has  become  a part  of  Harper  to 
its  immense  diocese  of  readers.  The  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and  it  is 
of  course  possible  that  some  day  it  may  seem 
to  be  wise  to  change  the  familiar  cover.  But 
the  earlier  readers  of  Harper^  should  they  see 
their  old  friend  with  a new  face,  would  feel  ag 
Jem  White’s  clients  felt  when  the  glory  of 
Smithfield  was  altered.  The  sweet  little  cher- 
ubs that  blow  bubbles  aloft  upon  our  cover  re- 
joice in  perpetual  youth;  and  what  friend 
of  the  thirty-one  years  but  secretly  feels  ’w*hen 
he  beholds  them  that  he  too  is  as  young  as 
ever? 

We  say  our  American  readers,  because,  as 
has  been  announced,  the  Magazine  will  be 
published  henceforth  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  no  native  periodical  of  the 
same  general  character.  The  leading  works 
of  the  kind  in  England  are  miscellanies  of  the 
grave  discussion  of  important  questions  in.  pol- 
itics, science,  society,  and  religion,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  able.  Indeed,  in  this  day  of  enor- 
mously increasing  literature,  the  masters  in 
every  department  have  found  it  desirable  to 
communicate  with  the  public  in  the  pages  of 
magazines.  The  chief  statesmen,  poets,  schol- 
ars, scientific  men,  historians,  all  publish  in 
this  form  their  best  and  maturest  views  upon 
the  questions  which  interest  them;  and  any 
man  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  move- 
ments of  state-craft  and  scientific  and  reli- 
gions thought  must  see  at  least  some  of  these 
periodicals.  But  they  do  not  touch  the  vast 
domain  of  the  popular  illustrated  magazine, 
with  its  tales  of  travel  and  exploration,  its 
novels  and  stories  and  essays,  its  agreeable 
light  literature” — un contentious,  unsectaii- 
an,  non-partisan — its  graceful  and  humorous 
essays:  in  a word,  its  pleasant  breakfast-room 
and  smoking-room,  and  airy  veranda  overlook- 
ing the  garden  and  the  lawn  and  the  saunter- 
ing brilliant  groups  of  loiterers  beside  the  som- 
bre library  and  study  and  solemn  chapel. 
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Such  slight  changes  will  bo  made  iu  tho 
English  issue  as  may  seem  desirable  to  the 
tact  and  experience  which  have  hitherto  con- 
trolled tho  Magazine.  Indeed,  Harper  looks 
forward  as  cheerfully  as  it  looks  backward 
and  gazes  around.  Nor  does  the  voice  seem 
to  it  to  be  flattery — tho  voice  which,  whether 
proceeding  from  its  own  consciousness  or  from 
friendly  approval  it  can  not  well  say — the 
voice  which,  hailing  it  as  monarch  of  the 
monthlies,”  whispers,  ^‘The  King  never  dies.” 


A CITY  which  begins  the  winter  w ith  tho 
finest  Italian  opera  in  the  W'orld,  and  with 
the  most  noted  of  living  actresses,  naturally 
pities  the  other  great  cities,  her  sisters.  On 
the  same  evening  recently  Gerster  was  singing 
in  opera,  Campanini  at  a concert,  and  Sara 
Bernhardt  made  her  ddbut  in  Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreur.  It  is  not  a long  time  since  one  of  these 
events  would  have  stirred  the  town.  Indeed,  it 
was  thought  a good  fortune,  thirty  years  ago, 
to  hear  Grisi  and  Mario  iu  their  decline.  The 
older  New-Yorker  who  remembers  the  city 
when  it  was  not  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  tho 
world,  but  when  it  was  still  a large  town,  re- 
gards the  magnificent  metropolis  very  much 
08  a modest  bam-yard  fowl  might  view  a pea- 
cock with  splendid  tail  which  it  had  unex- 
pectedly hatched.  That  it  is  all  gain  and  ad- 
vantage the  veteran  may  jM^rhaps  question. 
The  other  day,  after  the  election,  the  Easy 
Chair  read  the  names  of  the  score  or  more  of 
representatives  chosen  to  the  Legislature  from 
tho  city.  Not  one  of  them  was  ever  heard  of 
except  by  his  immediate  associates.  Seventy 
and  eighty  years  ago  the  delegation  was  small- 
er, but  it  was  composed  of  the  most  conspicu- 
008  and  influential  citizens. 

Gerster  returned  to  us  with  her  charming 
voice  unehaiiged,  and  Campanini  also,  most 
conrteoiis  and  delightful  of  tenors,  who  teaches 
all  his  tuneful  brethren  how  much  the  actor 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  singer.  Our  “ lyric- 
al” stage  has  seen  no  more  finished  and  grace- 
ful or  forcible  artist  than  Campanini.  He  is 
a fine,  manly  tenor,  probably  now  without  a 
peer,  and  why  should  ghosts  and  memories 
challenge  hU  supremacy  f It  is  the  constant 
complaint  of  young  persons  that  older  persons, 
viewed  as  o{)era-goer8,  are  afflicted  with  mem- 
ories to  an  exasperating  degree,  and  are  con- 
stantly inclined  to  award  the  crown,  not  to  the 
hero  of  tho  hour,  but  to  some  defunct  hero  of  a 
vanished  day.  It  is  very  easy,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly unfair,  to  exclaim,  in  tho  midst  of  a 
triumph  of  Campanini,  for  instance,  that  Murio 
wonld  have  done  thns,  or  Dnprez  so.  Ghosts 
play  with  loade<l  dice.  For  memory  is  the 
most  idealizing  of  artists.  The  old  opera-goer 
hears  Campanini  os  he  is,  but  he  hears  Mario, 
or  Rnbini,  or  Dnprez,  as  he  believes  him  to 
have  been.  Isn’t  yonr  capacity  of  admira- 
tion large  enough  to  hold  more  than  one  ob- 
ject T”  blandly  asked  a devotee  of  Campanini 
of  a Rnbiai-haunted  Mentor. 
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It  is  always  possible,  too,  that  the  golden 
youth  of  forty  years  ago  whose  heart  melted  in 
the  tender  fervor  of  Rubiui’s  strain  is  less 
touched  by  the  opera  than  in  those  days. 
When  our  iniiids  change,  we  naturally  suppose 
the  skies  to  have  changed  with  them.  It  was  a 
droll  fellow  who,  hearing  of  a debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, wished  to  know  if  that  tiresome  thing 
was  going  on  still:  and  the  old  yonth  may 
well  wonder  if  Aminas  and  Elviras  and  Lu- 
cias and  Normas  and  Edgardos  are  still  to  be 
seen  and  heard.  He  will  be  instructed  if  he 
will  only  step  into  the  Academy  even  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
even  if  only  Linda  is  to  be  sung.  Linda  di  Cha- 
monni  was  a very  popular  opera  some  years 
ago.  It  was  first  sung  at  Vienna  iu  1842,  con- 
tin  nously  to  enthusiastie  crowds,  and  it  has 
held  the  stage  ever  since,  although  it  has  little 
richness  of  melod}^,  and  presents  the  character- 
istic thinness  and  mannerism  of  Donizetti’s  in- 
strumentation. But  it  Is  a good  illustration  of 
the  conventional  Italian  opera  with  the  pas- 
toral heroine,  whom  Bellini's  Sonnanibula  had 
made  so  attractive. 

Hortensia,  whose  heart  is  moved  to  lofty 
pity  of  the  childish  taste  which  cau  tolerate 
any  opera  but  Beethoven’s  Fidelia,  and  who 
takes  conspicuous  naps  in  the  midst  of  Ger- 
ster's  most  delicately  vanishing  trills  and 
Campauini’s  most  robustly  melodious  declama- 
tions, was  yet  allured  to  the  Academy  to  hear 
Linda,  It  is  a part  peculiarly  fitted  to  Gerster, 
like  Amina  and  Lucia  and  Elvira.  Her  war- 
bling voice  showers  out  the  florid  melodies — 
which  are  not  many  in  this  work — and  she 
is  a delightful  Savoyanl  maiden  and  a charm- 
ing Parisian  Imly.  Galassi  is  a fine  old  Savoy- 
ard beggar,  and  his  repulses  and  half  curses 
of  his  apparently  erring  child  are  iu  tho  true 
lyrical  vein.  Belocca  is  the  ideal  Savoyard 
hurdy-gurdy  grinder,  Campanini  the  most 
princely  of  marquises,  and  the  wicked  old  rou6 
uncle  and  the  virtuous  mayor  of  the  village  are 
most  excellent  secondary  personages.  Hor- 
tensia, nevertheless,  slept  sweetly  at  the  most 
critical  moments,  and  while  all  the  rest  of  ns, 
the  great  crowd  which  filled  the  seats  and 
aisles  and  blocked  the  doors,  cheered  to  see 
crazed  wits  restored,  and  virtue  rewarded,  and 
hoary  vice  saluted  as  “ my  worthy  uncle,”  she 
revived  to  remark  pleasantly  that  she  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  Italian  opera  moved 
her  more  to  indignation  or  contempt. 

But  such  emotions  are  wholly  out  of  place. 
The  true  opera-goer  leaves  his  mind  and  con- 
science at  home.  It  is  a fairy  tale  to  which 
we  are  bidden,  a w'orld  in  which  nothing  is 
normal  but  the  absurdly  improbable.  Yon 
have  no  right  to  judge  the  game  but  by  its 
own  conditions.  When  you  have  granted  the 
first  point,  that  human  intercourse  shall  take 
place  by  singing  instead  of  talking,  everything 
is  conceded,  and  the  word  improbable  ceases  to 
have  any  meaning.  The  spectator  of  Lficia 
who,  while  Mario  os  tho  dying  Edgardo  war- 
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bled  hel  alma  innamorata,  asked  bis  neighbor 
whether  it  was  not  ridiculous  to  represent  a 
man  roulading  as  he  died,  was  as  astray  as  the 
other  man  who,  when  his  friend  asked  him 
whether  he  was  to  dine  en  ville,  ahswered  no, 
that  lie  preferred  to  dine  on  mutton. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  build  another  great 
opera-house.  The  opera,  which  startcyd  from 
Burton’s  Theatre,  opposite  the  Park,  in  Cham- 
liers  Street,  and  went  then  to  Astor  Place,  and 
at  last  to  Fourteenth  Street,  is  thought  to  be 
housed  too  far  down  town.  Plans  are  already 
accepted  for  another  building,  aiid  if  no  trea- 
ty between  the  proprietors  can  be  mode,  there 
will  be  two  hue  houses.  Colonel  Mapleson 
has  a lease  for  dve  years  of  the  familiar  Acad- 
emy, and  ho  has  shown  admirable  qualities  as 
a manager.  The  characteristio  excellence  of 
“ Her  Majesty’s  Opera,”  as  wo  have  lately  seen 
it  in  New  York,  is  not  the  superiority  of  the 
voices  nor  of  the  acting,  but  it  is  the  symme- 
try of  the  whole.  No  part  is  slighted.  Because 
Gerster  is  the  best  of  Lindas,  and  Campanini 
of  lovers,  we  are  not  put  olf  with  an  inferior 
father  and  wicked  uncle.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  very  best  of  wicked  uncles,  and  a 
father  properly  and  perfectly  decrepit  except 
in  vocal  expression.  It  was  the  praise  of  the 
builders  of  the  Parthenon  that  they  finished 
carefully  the  parts  that  were  out  of  sight. 
What  is  done  out  of  sight  at  Her  Majesty’s  Op- 
era wo  do  not  know.  But  all  that  is  seen  and 
heard  is  in  keeping.  Even  the  Lady  Hortensia 
admits  it.  But  she  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  everything  o^ieratic  is  “slag  and  refuse” 
except  Fidelia,  

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  town-talk  is 
Sara  Bernhardt,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
amid  great  anticipation  and  excitement,  de- 
scribed in  many  glowing  columns  of  the  daily 
papers.  Her  name  was  first  generally  known 
in  this  country  two  years  ago,  when  she  went 
ifrith  her  associates  of  the  French  Comedy  in 
Paris  to  London,  where  she  was  a fixed  star  of 
the  season,  not  only  upon  the  stage,  but  in  pri- 
vate society.  The  London  “ world”  is  queer. 
At  one  time  it  is  improper  to  visit  a certain 
distinguished  woman,  and  her  receptions  are 
thronged  only  with  the  cleverest  men  in  Eng- 
land. Then,  without  reason,  but  by  the  maj- 
esty of  whim,  the  ban  is  lifted,  and  all  fashion- 
able London  of  both  sexes  crowds  her  drawing- 
rooms. Mistress  Bernhardt  is  unmarried,  and 
whether  her  children  appeared  with  her  in 
London  we  do  not  know,  but  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  England  bowed  at  her  lev- 
f^s,  and  at  a great  fair  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
titular  head  of  society  after  his  august  mother, 
was  conspicuous  in  his  devotion  to  her. 

It  was  the  vivid  reports  of  these  soenes,  and 
of  the  exhibitions  of  her  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  of  the  efiects  produced  by 
her  at  the  theatre,  and  of  her  costumes  and 
manner,  which  first  apprised  this  country  gen- 
erally of  the  existence  of  the  lady.  Then  came 


her  pictures — a slight  but  not  ipitiiuells  wo- 
man ; and  it  was  remarked  as  singular  that  so 
little  had  boon  known  here  of  a person  evi- 
dently so  famous  on  the  other  side.  But  it 
presently  appeared  that  she  was  known.  The 
travelling  American  and  the  American  resident 
in  Paris  knew  of  her,  and  had  written  home 
of  her,  representing  her  as  a Pansienne  of  the 
hour,  a figure  of  the  moment,  mistress  of  all 
the  French  arts,  fascinating,  brilliant,  an  ad- 
mirable player  of  a certain  range,  not  great 
nor  supreme,  not  one  of  the  immortals.  This 
general  judgment  was  not  discordant  with  the 
impression  of  her  acting  rcfiected  from  Lon- 
don. Amid  all  the  descriptive  superlatives 
concerning  her  personal  impression  it  was  not 
easy  to  discover  that  a great  actress  had  ap- 
peared. Even  Mr.  Gladstone  w'os  depicted  in 
charmed  conversation  with  her,  but  that  Ra- 
chel hod  a successor  was  not  said.  At  most, 
it  was  felt  that  “ the  Bernhardt”  was  undoubt- 
edly a fascinating  woman,  and  that  whatever 
a fascinating  woman  does  is  sure  to  dazzle  the 
beholder. 

That  appears  to  be  the  impression  produced 
by  her  appearance  here.  The  morning  after 
her  d^but  the  critics  “ rose  at  her”  for  her  love- 
ly, winning,  melting  ways.  They  plainly  felt 
the  spell.  They  were  full  of  generous  praises ; 
but  ’twas  a pity,  they  said,  that  she  began  with 
Jdrienne,  It  is  a play  which  was  WTitten  for 
Rachel  long  after  she  had  mode  her  renown  os 
a truly  great  tragic  actress — she  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dous  alone  doubtless  in  the  century,  if  not  in 
all  the  centuries.  lu  Adrienne  and  Angelo — 
melodramas  suited  to  a peculiar  lucMlern  taste, 
which  delights  in  costume  and  circumstance 
and  detail,  a taste  for  the  vaudeville,  for  Scribe 
and  Hugo  rather  than  for  Shakespeare  or  tlie 
classical  drama  of  Corneille  and  Racine — Ra- 
diol hiul  parts  which  ca])tivate<l  the  town. 
They  "were  exquisitely  done,  and  they  were 
very  fascinating;  but,  after  all,  it  was  genius 
condescending,  as  in  the  Moineau  de  Le$bie, 

This,  however,  is  probably  the  natural  sphere 
of  Bernhardt.  To  charming  gifts  of  nature  she 
odds  the  most  skillful  training  in  the  best  of 
schools,  and  amid  the  most  inspiring  and  chas- 
tening of  traditions.  That  firm  grasp  of  geu- 
ins  which  distinguished  Rachel  she  has  not, 
and  yet  comparison  is  inevitable,  not  only  be- 
cause she  is  the  most  noted  member  of  the 
French  Comedy  since  Rachel,  but  because  sbo 
appears  in  Rachel’s  parts.  There  could  be  no 
greater  contrast,  however,  than  the  first  even- 
ings of  the  two  women  in  America.  Adrienne 
Leoonrrenr  is  all  “ color,”  and  the  heroine  moves 
through  it  iu  an  ever-shifting  splendor  of  cos- 
tume. It  is  especially  adapted  to  a miscella- 
neous popular  audience.  It  was  in  Corneille’s 
Lee  Horacee  that  Rachel  first  appeannl — a dra- 
ma bald  iu  its  antique  severity,  and  absolutely 
without  relief  of  circumstance  or  “color.” 
Her  costnme  was  a simple  fine  woollen  drapeiy. 
Her  movement  as  she  entered  upon  the  bare 
and  desolate  scene  was  not  inoedit  regina,  nor 
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did  Bbe  **  walk  in  beauty  like  the  night” ; it 
was  a still,  statuesque  presence,  the  mouniful 
motion  of  a woman  'who  forecasts  her  doom. 
In  other  words,  it  was  action  informed  with 
genius,  and  the  mind  was  at  once  caught  up 
into  the  play  of  passion,  unmindful  of  costume 
or  accident. 

The  town  will  be  familiar  with  **  the  Bern- 
hardt” when  this  Magazine  is  issued,  but  it  is 
already  evident  that  however  much  she  may 
be  admired,  it  will  not  be  as  a phenomenal” 
person,  as  a great  actress,  as  the  successor  of 
Rachel,  but  as  an  exceedingly  clever  woman 
of  remarkable  personal  fascination. 


Therb  is  an  old  saying  that  everything  is 
fair  in  love,  politics,  and  the  custom-house. 
These  departments  cover  a great  deal  of  hu- 
man interest  and  activity,  and  if  a man  prac- 
tices in  these  relations  the  principle  of  the 
saying,  he  'will  probably  observe  it  in  all  oth- 
ers. There  is,  however,  another  saying  which 
traverses  the  one  that  \\q  cite,  and  which  de- 
clares that  once  a gentleman,  always  a gentle- 
man. If  this  be  true — and  who  doubts  it  f — 
how  is  it  that  gentlemen  are  sometimes  found 
in  such  queer  positions  in  politics  f Is  the 
explanation  to  be  sought  in  the  reason  of  a 
question  which  was  addressed  to  a lady  about 
her  husband  f can’t  imagine,”  said  the 
questioner  to  the  wife,  how  a gentleman  like 
your  husband  can  dabble  in  politics;  but  I 
suppose  that  he  wants  something.”  There 
was  no  apparent  consciousness  of  insult  upon 
the  part  of  the  inquirer.  On  the  contrary,  he 
assumed  that  the  lady  knew  as  well  as  he  that 
if  a man  **  w'auted  something”  in  politics,  he 
must  consent  to  pay  the  dirty  price.  A young 
village  statesman  sneered  at  a man  who  at- 
tended a political  convention  at  a country  tav- 
ern and  brought  his  own  cigars  instead  of 
opening  a box  at  the  bar  for  “ the  boys,”  An 
orator,  speaking  of  taxation  and  expenditure, 
declaims  against  the  waste  of  ^Hhe  x>eople’H 
money.”  It  is  a piece  of gag”  unworthy  a 
gentleman ; but  he  who  asks  for  **  the  most 
sweet  voices”  thinks  that  he  most  do  and  say 
what  ho  is  a little  ashamed  of. 

Among  gentlemen  a frank  disavowal  of  an 
alleged  remark  is  conclnsivo.  If  a gentleman 
asserts  that  he  never  said  what  is  impate<l  to 
him,  there  is  an  cud  of  the  matter — except  in 
politics.  In  the  fervor  of  a political  campaign 
U is  taken  for  granted,  and  even  by  gontU- 
men,  that  the  denial  of  a gentleman  is  not  to 
be  l^lioved.  In  other  words,  it  is  assumed 
that  he  is  a liar  and  a pcijurcr.  This  is  sure- 
ly degrading  and  alarming.  If  gentlemen  and 
honorable  men  can  not  engage  in  politics  with- 
out the  utmost  meanness  and  dishonor,  it  is  as 
significant  as  if  they  could  not  transact  busi- 
ness at  the  custom-house  without  false  swear- 
ing. Knaves,  of  course,  will  peijiire  them- 
selves at  the  enstom-honso  or  anywhere  else. 
Thieves  will  lie  oud  cheat,  and  believe  that 
everybody  else  lies  and  cheats  in  politics.  But 


how  is  it  when  a gentleman  does  the  same? 
'fhere  are  allegations  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
disprove,  and  which  may  seem  to  have  a cer- 
tain plausibility,  but  which  ought  not  to  stand 
in  any  fair  mind  for  a moment  against  the  sim^ 
pie  denial  of  an  honorable  man.  Bnt  we  havo 
recently  seen  the  word  of  a gentleman  who 
was  thought  by  a great  party  worthy  of  the 
highest  political  trnst,  and  who  was  called  to 
it  by  the  country,  treated  as  of  no  weight  what- 
ever. That  liars  and  forgers  and  hlack-mail- 
ers  and  rascals  of  every  degree  should  have 
thought  him  a liar  was  not  surprising.  But 
this  is  the  question:  wheit  he  denied  unqual- 
ifiedly and  iudignautly  that  he  had  wTitten 
what  was  imputed  to  him,  and  asserted  that 
the  letter  was  a forgery,  why  did  not  gentle- 
men who  had  been  deceived  by  it,  and  had 
publicly  said  tliat  they  believed  it  to  be  gen- 
uine, as  publicly  and  frankly  acknowledge  the 
deception  w'ben  the  letter  was  disclaimed  f 
It  is  answcretl  that  it  would  have  been  bad 
politics,”  and  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  political  eueniy  by  discrediting  political 
friends.  But  will  any  gentleman  admit  either 
that  lying  and  forgery  are  good  politics,  or 
that  gentlemen  ought  not  to  take  part  in  pol- 
itics f Nothing  certainly  is  gained  by  exclud- 
ing decency  and  common  honesty  from  polit- 
ical controversy.  Then  whatever  helps  to 
include  them  is  a public  gain,  and  the  obvious 
way  of  doing  it,  the  very  first  step,  is  for  gen- 
tlemen not  to  avoid  politics,  but  to  carry  into 
them  the  instincts  and  conduct  of  geutlemen. 
They  may  bo  beaten  in  the  particular  contro- 
versy, bnt  that  is  not  a reason  that  they  should 
cease  to  be  gentlemen.  If  practical  interest 
in  politics,  w hich  is  a privilege  in  a monarchy, 
be  a duty  in  a republic,  and  if  it  be  impossible 
for  gentlemen,  by  which  wo  mean  honorable 
and  patriotio  citizens,  to  engage  iu  them,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  republic. 


The  fair-8XK>ken  and  quiet  Mr.  Parnell,  of 
whose  first  speech  in  America  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  Easy  Chair  gave  some  ac- 
count lost  wiuter,  lias  become  since  then  an 
important  figure.  He  was  in  no  sense  an  el- 
oquent or  magnetic  orator.  His  words  were 
studiedly  careful,  and  the  Celtio  eiitliusiasm 
of  his  audience  took  fire  at  auy  allusion,  how- 
ever slight,  and  blazed  out  into  extravagant 
expression.  The  impression  he  made  w^as  that 
of  a cold,  hard  man — almost  a Robespiorrian 
impression,  except,  of  course,  tiiat  there  was 
no  snggestion  of  cruelty.  On  that  evening  he 
was  very  careful  to  say  nothing  which  even 
implied  insurrection  or  resort  to  force ; noth- 
ing, indeed,  comparable  in  what  might  be  call- 
ed justification  or  extenuation  of  violence  to 
some  speeches  reported  to  have  been  uttered 
by  him  in  Ireland. 

Bnt  the  situation  of  that  conntry,  forever 
nnhappy,  was  one  of  the  anxions  and  doubtful 
questions  of  the  early  winter,  sure  to  coma  up 
sooner  or  later  in  the  graver  talk  of  the.  clnb 
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and  tbe  table.  And,  indeed,  whoever  is  famil- 
iar with  the  melancholy  and  tragic  story  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  Ireland,  and  with  the 
long  and  incredible  oppression  and  suffering 
of  the  earlier  time,  will  feel  that  no  trouble 
or  hostility  or  outbreak  in  that  country  should 
be  surprising.  The  sorrow  and  amazement, 
however,  ai*e  that  intelligent  Irishmen — those 
who  are  leaders  more  than  any  men  are  lead- 
ers in  other  countries — should  not  see  that 
the  kind  of  agitation  which  they  promote  is 
a crime  against  their  native  land,  unless  they 
hope  and  intend  to  lead  a revolution  to  sever 
the  connection  of  the  islands. 

The  Irish  situation  is  simple.  England  will 
not  consent  to  separation.  The  instinct  of 
self-defense  prevents.  Separation  wonld  not 
cure  the  Celtic  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  and  Eng- 
land would  always  fear  that  Ireland  would  be 
made  an  ambush  for  a foreign  foe.  While 
thus  separation  is  impossible,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  head  of  the  British  government,  is  a states- 
man of  proved  power  in  England,  and  of  pro  veil 
friendliness  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  is  a Dissenter,  and  not  only  free  from 
any  of  the  old  Tory  bitterness  against  the  isl- 
and, but  anxious  to  correct  evils  and  abuses. 
There  was  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that 
while  the  government  could  not  heal  the  woes 
of  Ireland  with  a touch  or  in  a year,  yet  that 
great  and  beneficent  progress  was  possible  un- 
der its  amicable  sway.  But  while  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  confronted  with  the  Afghan  and  Zulu 
and  Eastern  questions  with  which  his  prede- 
cessor hod  embroiled  the  country,  he  is  also 
menaced  by  an  Irish  question  forced  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Parnell. 

Indeed,  the  latest  of  the  Irish  leadei^  seems 
to  feel  that  the  exclamation  of  the  Irish  emi- 
grant, “ If  there’s  a government,  I’m  agin  it,” 
is  true  Irish  patriotism  and  statesmanship. 
The  true  policy  for  Ireland,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive  it  here,  was  an  alliance  with  the 
Gladstone  government,  not  defiance  of  it.  If 
the  aristocratic  element  in  it  w'as  feared,  cer- 
tainly a Tory  administration  would  be  a hun- 
dredfold more  unfriendly,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  peers  on  the  Compensation  Bill  showed 
the  full  force  of  Tory  hostility.  Mr.  Parnell 
must  know  that  against  Irish  violence  Eng- 
land of  all  parties  would  solidly  sustain  the 
government,  and  that  remedial  legislation 
wonld  be  made  more  difficult.  He  may  be 
legally  acquitted  upon  his  trial,  but  ho  is  mor- 
ally condemned  for  throwing  his  country  into 
a hazardous  position. 

But  so  the  curse  of  old  injustice  returns  to 
plagne  England.  The  children’s  teeth  are  on 
edge  with  the  sour  grapes  of  the  fathers’  eat- 
ing. “ How  oft  has  the  banshee  cried !”  And 
the  fateful  voice  of  the  banshee  seems  to  wail 
in  every  wind  that  blows  over  Ireland.  It 
can  not  be  said  truthfully  that  nothing  wonld 
have  been  done  if  the  present  movement  had 
not  occurred.  The  land  laws  had  been  mod- 
ified. They  wonld  have  been  modified  still 


more.  A wise  and  generous  administration 
like  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  wonld  have  medi- 
ated between  Irish  suffering  and  English  prej- 
udice. But  when  Mr.  Parnell  says,  as  at  Gal- 
way, ^'I  feel  convinced  that  if  you  ever  call 
upon  Americans  in  another  field  and  in  another 
way  for  help,  and  if  you  can  show  them  that 
there  is  a fair  and  good  chance  for  success,  yon 
will  have  their  assistance,  their  trained  and  or- 
ganized assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  yoke  which  encircles  you,”  he  not  only 
tells  the  most  Indicrons  untruth,  but  he  tells  it 
for  the  purx>ose  of  luring  his  countrymen  to 
take  steps  which  can  lead  only  to  their  de- 
strnction.  Ho  does  not  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
mediate  between  suffering  and  prejudice:  ho 
forces  him  to  say  that  order  must  be  preserved, 
and  life  and  prox>crty  protected. 


The  busy  man  who  w'ould  gladly  road  if  he 
hail  only  the  necessary  time,  and  who  knows 
what  store  of  good  books  await  that  happy 
hour,  can  not  help  looking  ruefully  upon  the 
readers  who  have  all  the  time  they  desire,  and 
who  employ  it  iu  emptying  literary  slops  into 
their  so-oalled  minds.  If  you  mast  read  nov- 
els all  the  time,”  said  Ernestus  to  Fragilla, 
“ why  don’t  you  take  a turn  at  Miss  Austen  f 
There  is  a noble  library  of  great  and  charming 
w'orks  of  fiction,  ami  story-telling,  from  Homer 
down,  is  one  of  the  delights  of  tbe  world.  But 
since,  dear  madamc,  Homer  is  at  your  service, 
why  should  you  put  up  with  Topi)er  and 
Haynes  Bayleyf  So,  when  there  are  such 
scores  of  good  novels,  why  should  you  waste 
time  over  Laura  Matilda,  when  you  cau  have 
Miss  Austen,  for  instance,  to  tell  you  stories  t” 

It  was  an  amusingly  fruitless  question.  Dr. 
Holmes  used  to  say,  when  any  auditor  slipped 
away  from  a lecture,  Well,  some  people  can 
hold  only  a gill ; others  can  take  a piut,  €« 
quart,  or  even  gallon ; but  when  the  gill  mea- 
sure is  full,  you  can’t  pour  iu  any  more.”  So 
it  is  with  novel-readers.  If  they  take  natu- 
rally to  the  tenth-rate  work,  it  is  useless  to 
ply  them  with  the  first-rate.  You  can’t  pour 
a gallon  into  a gill  measure.  The  mind  which 
is  satisfied  with  the  Dime  novel  will  not  care  for 
George  Eliot,  or  for  Miss  Austen,  or  for  Walter 
Scott,  still  less  for  Balzac  or  Thackeray.  It  is 
hard  to  see  why  Fragilla,  who  reads  a novel  for 
the  sake  of  reading  a novel,  should  not  liko 
Miss  Austen’s  stories.  The  only  thing  perfect- 
ly clear  is  that  she  does  not.  No  writer  of 
novels,  how^ever,  has  been  more  liked  or  more 
highly  praised  by  those  whose  praise  is  fame. 
Macaulay  delighted  in  her  novels,  and  just 
now  a critic  says  of  them,  As  long  os  novels 
are  read  at  all.  Miss  Austen’s  stories  will  be  re- 
sorted to  for  amusement  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent, and  probably  they  were  never  at  any 
time  to  the  taste  of  the  unintelligent.” 

Yet,  again,  why  not!  They  are  perfectly 
simple  and  intelligible.  The  course  of  the  tale 
is  not  clogged  with  description  or  moralizing. 
They  deal  with  the  great  theme  of  the  novel- 
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ist,  matcb-making,  aod  no  writer  over  attend- 
e<l  more  strictly  tbau  Miss  Austen  to  tbe  busi- 
ness in  band.  Her  novels  are  marvels  of  clear- 
ness, and  they  have  a delightfully  sbrewd  hu- 
mor. The  Ansten  stories  have  all  tbe  misun- 
derstandings and  embaiTassinents  and  doubts 
and  delays  which  become  tbe  coni*so  of  true 
love.  There  are  no  extravagances  in  them,  no 
sublimated  raptures  and  dark  despairs.  It  is 
good,  honest,  every^-day  match-making  among 
every-day  people,  and  the  unintelligent  reader 
does  not  find  himself  in  tbe  least  degree  bewil- 
dered by  tbe  style  or  tbe  characters.  The  very 
finish,  tbe  cabinet  and  microscopic  complete- 
ness, facilitate  tbe  comprehension  and  the  en- 
joyment of  them  by  nii intelligence,  w'hile  tbe 
shrewd  humor,  and  tbe  neat  touches  of  charac- 
terization, and  the  portraiture  of  certain  as- 
pects of  English  country  life  and  society,  com- 
mend them  to  tbe  most  intelligent.  A distin- 
guished English  scholar  said  to  a lecturer  who 
bad  extolled  the  talcs  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  “I 
am  afraid  yon  do  not  know  that  Miss  Ansten 
Is  the  better  novelist.” 

If  the  scholar  had  explained,  doubtless  ho 
would  have  said,  in  comparing  Miss  Bronte  or 
Geoige  Eliot  with  Miss  Ansten — and  the  three 
are  the  chief  of  their  sex  in  this  form  of  Eng- 
lish literature — that  her  distinction  and  supe- 
riority lie  iu  her  more  absolute  artistic  instinct. 
She  writes  wholly  as  an  artist,  while  George 
Eliot  advocates  views,  and  Miss  Bronte’s  fleiy 
page  is  often  a personal  protest.  In  Miss  Aus- 
ten, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  kind,  but 
infinitely  less  iu  degree,  the  same  clear  atmos- 
phere of  pure  art  which  we  perceive  in  Shakes- 
X>eare  and  Goethe.  It  is  a thread  of  exceeding 
fineness  with  which  she  draws  us,  but  it  is  spun 
of  pure  gold.  There  are  no  great  characters, 
no  sweep  of  passion,  no  quickening  of  soul  and 
exaltation  of  purpose  and  sympathy,  upon  her 
page,  but  there  is  the  pure  pleasure  of  a Wat- 
teau. 

When  Ernestos  asked  Fragilla  if  she  could 
explain  her  indilTerence  to  Miss  Austen’s  nov- 
els, the  novel-reading  damsel  answered  that 
there  was  no  exciteiuout  in  them;  that  they 
were  humdrum  old-fashioned  stories  of  a stu- 
pid society — in  a worti,  that  they  were  not 
sensational.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  true  of  Scott. 
But  that  very  fact  is  the  secret  of  their  tona- 
oious  hold  upon  admiration.  It  is  the  singu- 
lar beauty  of  form  which  preser^'es  them ; and 
the  essential  value  of  literary  art  can  be  stud- 
ied nowhere  better  than  iu  Miss  Austen’s  works. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  charm  lies  iu 
treatment.  This  was  the  Wordsworthian  er- 
ror which  gave  ns  "Goody  Blake,”  and  the 
" Idiot  Boy,”  and  Coleridge’s  sonnet  upon  the 
"Foal  of  an  Ass:  its  mother  lieing  tethered 
near  it.”  A loud  and  natural  outcry  greeted 
such  works,  that  however  artificial  the  old 
school  of  poetry  may  have  been,  and  however 
desirable  a return  to  nature  might  bo,  yet  that 
it  was  as  absurd  to  insist  that  everything  was 
equally  poetic  ns  to  assert  tliat  everything  was 


equally  beautiful  and  fragrant.  It  is  not  the 
treatment  only,  it  is  the  discriminating  per- 
ception, that  makes  the  poet.  The  anti-Words- 
worthians  held  that  it  might  be  foolish  to  sup- 
pose that  romance  belongs  only  to  pirates  and 
ruffians,  but  that  it  was  no  less  foolish  to  sup- 
pose that  therefore  idiots  were  poetic. 

The  protest  against  this  misconception  was 
never  more  pointedly  expressed  than  by  Burns 
in  his  letter  to  Archibald  Alison  thanking  him 
for  his  Essay  on  Taste.  It  was  a famous  book  in 
polite  society,  and  maintained  that  objects  are 
beautiful  to  us,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  be- 
cause of  pleasant  associations.  But  Burns,  with 
sly  and  demure  humor,  and  with  a vigorous  sense 
which  shattered  the  theory  like  a blow  upon 
a Rnpert’s-drop,  thanked  the  reverend  gentle- 
man for  Ilia  work,  and  said : " I own,  sir,  at  first 
glance  several  of  your  propositions  startle  mo 
as  paradoxical:  that  the  martial  clangor  of  a 
trumpet  ha<l  something  in  it  vastly  more  grand, 
heroic,  and  sublime  than  the  twingle-twangle 
of  a jew’s-harp ; that  the  delicate  flexure  of  a 
rose-twig  wheu  the  half-blown  flower  is  heavy 
with  the  tears  of  the  dawn  was  infinitely  more 
beautiful  and  elegant  than  the  upright  stub  of 
a bunlock,  and  that  from  something  innate 
and  independent  of  all  association  of  ideas — 
these  I had  set  down  as  in*efragahle  orthodox 
truths,  until  perusing  your  book  shook  my 
faith.” 

The  Pre-Raphaelites,  as  they  wore  called 
thirty  years  ago,  seemed  incliued  to  apply  the 
Betty  Foy  theory  to  painting.  They  were  a 
gronii  of  young  English  artists,  whoso  chief 
canon  was  an  exact  imitation  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  natural  object,  utterly  discarding 
what  was  called  ideal  and  imaginative  treat- 
ment. Poetry,  they  said,  is  in  the  natural  ob- 
ject, and  tlie  more  perfectly  the  object  is  re- 
produced, therefore,  the  more  truly  poetic  the 
picture.  Perhaps,  then,  colored  wax-work,  as 
more  closely  imitating  the  human  form  and 
complexion,  would  ho  the  fiucr  sculpture,  and 
Madame  Tussand  would  outstrip  Phidias.  But 
the  substance  of  Wordsworth’s  principle  re- 
mains unassailable.  The  poet  and  artist  must 
bo  loyal  to  nature,  however  they  ma^^  discrimi- 
nate os  to  tbe  relative  interest  and  poetic  value 
of  objects.  The  Easy  Chair  was  lately  tum- 
ing  over  some  etchings  with  a thoroughly 
trained  critic,  and  admired  the  effect  of  some 
trees.  "No,”  said  the  critic,  "they  are  bad.” 

" But  why  so  T”  " Because  no  tree  could  grow 
in  that  way,”  was  tbe  decisive  answer.  It 
was  not  a sketch  from  nature,  and  the  eye 
trained  by  careful  observation  instantly  de- 
tected and  rejected  the  imposture,  whose  pret- 
tiness  of  form  could  not  save  it. 

Miss  Austen’s  art  is  not  less  in  tbe  choice 
than  in  the  treatment.  She  does  not,  itidccd, 
carve  the  Moses  with  Michael  Angelo,  but  slie 
moulds  the  delicate  cup,  she  cuts  the  gem. 

When  Enicstus  parted  with  Fragilla,  he  took 
down  Pride  and  PreJudicCj  and  verified  all  that 
ho  hod  said  and  thought  of  Miss  Austen. 
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IT  was  a right  instinct  that  prompted  some 
friends  of  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  to 
suggest  that  a memoir  of  his  life  should  be 
prepared;  and  a memoir^  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  it  was  a wise  choice  that  intrust- 
ed its  preparation  to  his  son,  the  Bev.  A.  A. 
Hodge.  For  although  the  life  of  Dr.  Hodge 
was  a quiet  one,  and  was  agitated  by  few  ex- 
tenial  events  of  striking  interest,  as  his  son 
correctly  observes  it  had  been  one  of  very  re- 
markable literary  activity,  and  of  protracted 
and  extended  influence,  involving  an  intimate 
association  with  many  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  and  events  of  the  century.  And, 
again,  the  relationship  which  the  biographer 
bore  to  his  subject  supplied  him  with  a strong 
motive  to  diligence  in  making  use  of  his  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  information,  and  in  col- 
lecting and  arranging  the  materials  through 
which  his  father  and  his  work  might  speak 
for  themselves,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  friends  might  be  impartially 
presented.  In  addition  to  these  advantages, 
the  8|)ecial  literary  and  iiitellectnal  qnaliflca- 
tions  of  the  biographer  x>eculiarly  fitted  him 
for  the  task.  An  able  scholar  in  the  same  lino 
as  that  in  which  bis  father  won  wide  distinc- 
tion, a graceful  and  elegant  writer,  a disci- 
plined thinker,  and  a man  of  well-balanced 
Judgment,  Mr.  Hodge  has  been  aUe  to  paint 
a life-like  portrait  of  his  venerated  father  in 
warm  but  subdued  colors,  and  free  from  the 
florid  exaggeration  and  panegyrio  that  often 
mar  the  eflect  of  biographical  composition.  As 
far  as  possible  Dr.  Hodge  is  allowed,  through 
his  Journals,  letters,  and  a precious  autobio- 
graphical fragment,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own 
life ; and  whenever  a break  or  hiatus  occurs, 
the  biographer  has  Judiciously  filled  the  gap 
with  hb  own  mature  recollections,  or  the  rec- 
ollections of  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
of  his  father’s  old  and  intimate  friends.  The 
biography  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  a student 
eagerly  and  methodically  searching  for  knowl- 
edge, who  is  converted  by  the  search  into  a 
recondite  scholar  and  a profound  thinker  on 
abstruse  subjects,  and  thus  fitted  to  become, 
08  ho,  in  fact,  did  become,  an  influential  teach- 
er of  mature  men  on  deep  questions  of  religion, 
morals,  philosophy,  and  theology.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a mirror  of  the  transitions  in  reli- 
gions thought — practical,  speculative,  meta- 
physical, and  dogmatic — in  this  country  and 
in  Germany  during  the  last  half  a century,  and 
it  is  also,  for  the  earlier  years  of  that  period,  a 
familiar  introduction  of  the  reader  to  many  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars,  philosophers,  and 
otherwise  interesting  characters  in  Germany 
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w*ho  exerted  a potential  influence  upon  reli- 
gious thought  and  doctrine.  The  glimpses 
which  Dr.  Hodge  gives  us,  as  the  fhiit  of  his 
two  years’  residence  in  Germany  while  pre- 
paring for  his  professorate,  of  his  companion- 
ship with  Tholuck,  Neander,  Hongs teuberg, 
the  brothers  Von  Gerlach,  Monod,  Hnebner, 
Gesenins,  and  Schleicrmacher,  are  interesting 
memoriab  of  the  personal  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  traits  of  those  great 
scholars,  while  a nearer  chord  of  sympathy  is 
struck  for  us  Americans  by  frequent  passages 
recalling  the  figures  aud  tones  of  many  of 
our  own  distinguished  men  W'hom  ho  counted 
among  his  friends  and  contemporaries.  But, 
after  all,  the  most  attractive  and  instructive 
portions  of  the  biography  are  those  which  re- 
veal to  us  the  venerable  scholar  in  his  family, 
as  a private  citizen,  and  as  a teacher  of  men. 
The  materials  that  have  been  collected  for  il- 
lustrating all  the  phases  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  life 
are  very  full,  and  they  have  been  arranged 
with  great  discretion,  and  without  any  obtru- 
sive parade  of  hb  filial  prepossessions,  by  hb 
son  and  biographer. 


The  subject  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  new  volume, 
The  Early  HUtory  of  Charleo  James  Fox'  b one 
of  imi>osiug  interest.  No  Englishman  has 
lived  since  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
more  liberally  endowed  than  Fox  with  every 
quality  of  popular  leadeiuhip,  none  who  was 
more  munificently  gifted  than  he  with  natural 
abilities  or  more  amply  furnished  with  ac- 
quired attainments,  none  who  exerted  upon 
his  geueratiou  an  influence  so  magnetic  aud 
powerful,  and  none  who  made  a deei>er  aud 
more  abiding  impression  upon  the  political 
history  of  his  country.  A man  in  intellect 
\vhen  he  was  a child  in  years ; precocious  in 
solid  graces,  acquirements,  and  virtues;  preco- 
cious in  knowledge  and  understaiuliug ; and, 
under  the  training  of  his  indulgent  aud  un- 
principled father,  sadly  precocious  also  in  all 
those  evil  associations  aud  experiences  which 
rub  off  the  bloom  of  innocence  from  youth,  and 
irremediably  sully  its  purity ; an  idol  of  society 
when  society  was  abuomially  enervating  and 
impure,  and  w'hile  he  was  yet  at  an  age  when 
most  children  are  under  maternal  restraints ; 
a prodigal,  a spendthrift,  a rake,  aud  a gambler 
at  fourteen  ; a member  of  Parliament  at  nine- 
teen ; a member  of  the  cabinet  at  twenty-one ; 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  a leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  its  most  eflect- 
ive  orators  and  debateis,  and  often  the  victo- 
rious antagonist  of  England’s  greatest  states- 
men aud  orators — of  such  as  Burke,  George 
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Qreville,  and  Wedderburn  while  they  were  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  ripe  and  hitherto  match- 
less powers;  the  indefatigable  and  able  de- 
fender in  all  these  callow  yeai*s  of  principles 
and  measures  that  were  the  direct  autipoiles 
of  those  doctrines  of  liberty  and  reform  of 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  was  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  advocate;  and  at  twenty- 
four  a Lord  of  the  Treasury,  a rebel  against 
the  dictation  of  the  Premier  who  was  his  po- 
litical leader,  and  a political  knight-errant 
who  cared  not  whether  his  foes  were  robbers 
or  true  men  if  only  there  were  enough  of  them 
of  the  heaviest  calibre — certaiuly  the  early 
career  of  Fox  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  history,  and  os  fertile  as  any  in  astounding 
and  interesting  surprises.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
memoir  of  this  remarkable  man  is  written 
with  the  literary  skill  and  thorough  mastery 
of  the  subject  that  were  conspicuous  in  his 
memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Before  entering 
upon  the  biography  ho  gives  a concise  ac- 
count of  Fox’s  immediate  ancestors:  of  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  tlio 
founder  of  the  family,  aud  the  stanch  friend 
of  the  Stuarts ; and,  at  greater  length,  of  Fox’s 
father,  Heury  Fox,  the  lirst  Lord  Holland,  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  venal,  and  most  corrupt 
men  in  an  age  that  abounded  in  statesmen 
and  dignified  officials  who  vied  with  each 
other  ill  wickedness  and  rascality.  The  ac- 
count of  Fox’s  father  includes  a graphic  ex- 
tender! retrospect  of  the  political  intrigues 
and  political  combinations  of  which  he  had 
been  an  industrious  architect,  and  which  led 
Fax  to  irleutify  himself  iu  the  early  part  of 
his  career  with  measures  and  principles  that 
he  afterward  abhorred,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came the  most  impassioned  and  most  redoubt- 
able foe.  It  also  includes  a surve^*^  of  the  so- 
cial conditions  that  ushered  in  the  life  of  Fox, 
that  colored  his  early  years,  and  that  stamjied 
his  character  with  the  stains  of  a vice  that 
were  indelible.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  memoir  is  as 
much  historical  as  it  is  biographical,  and  it  is 
so  because  there  was  scarcely  a public  act  of 
Fox’s  life,  even  in  his  earliest  and  most  way- 
ward years,  that  was  not  the  result  of  causes 
that  were  historical  or  that  did  not  lead  to  re- 
sults which  became  so.  The  horizon  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  picture  is  a wide  one,  but  all  its 
principal  lines  converge  upon  one  central  im- 
IKwing  figure.  Of  course  the  present  volume 
deals  only  with  Fox  while  he  was  in  his  youth, 
before  he  had  developed  his  greatest  virtues 
and  best  powers.  Having  carried  Fox  through 
the  least  creditable  portion  of  his  life,  we  infer 
that  it  must  be  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  purpose,  at 
some  future  day,  to  complete  the  half-told 
story,  takiug  up  the  thre^  of  the  narrative 
where  he  now  drops  it,  after  Fox  had  detach- 
ed himself  from  the  early  surroundings  that 
hod  so  nearly  spoiled  him,  and  when,  having 
dissolved  his  partnership  with  Sandwich  and 
Wedderburn,”  he  “united  himself  to  Burke 
and  Chatham  aud  Savile  in  their  crusade 


against  the  tyranny  which  was  trampling  out 
English  liberty  iu  the  colonies,  aud  the  cor- 
ruption that  was  undermining  it  at  home.” 


I Mr.  Towle  has  thrown  the  fascinating  nar- 
rative of  Marco  Polo,’  the  great  thirteeuth- 
century  Venetian  traveller,  iuto  the  form  of  a 
tale,  of  which  Marco  Polo  himself  is  the  cen- 
tral heroic  figure,  and  in  which  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  marvellous  sights  he  saw,  the 
strange  countries  aud  jieoples  he  visited,  the 
exciting  events  he  witnessed,  the  valorous 
deeds  he  performed,  the  romantic  adventures 
he  encountered,  and  the  hair- breadth  escapes 
he  experienced,  is  told  with  faith-compelling 
circumstantiality.  Six  hundred  years  have 
gone  by  since  Marco  Polo’s  delightful  narra- 
tive was  first  given  to  the  world,  but  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  original  freshness  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Mr.  Towle’s  version  of  it  is  fully  iu 
accord  wdth  the  spirit  of  the  veracious  old- 
time  chronicler,  aud  faithfully  reproduces  the 
dramatic  scenes  and  incidents  in  which  he  was 
a leading  actor.  

The  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  “Famous 
American  Indians”  is  an  excellent  epitome,  by 
Edward  Eggleston  andLillie  Eggleston  Seelye, 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,*  and  of  the  lives 
and  characters*  of  Montezuma  aud  his  valiant 
conqueror.  The  compilers  have  drawm  their 
historical  facts  from  the  letters  of  Cortez  aud 
the  chronicle  of  stout  old  Bernal  Diaz,  one  of 
the  veterans  of  Cortez,  who  accompanied  him 
in  the  invasion,  participated  with  him  iu  more 
than  a hundred  battles,  and  was  an  oye-wit- 
iiess  of  nearly  every  important  action  and 
event  from  the  lauding  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  the  capital.  To 
those  who  have  not  access  to  Prescott’s  brill- 
iant and  more  elaborate  history  this  volume 
supplies  a coucise  and  authentic  sketch  of  the 
conquest,  including  picturesque  descriptions 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  aboriginal  people 
of  Mexico,  aud  the  state  of  their  advancement 
iu  religion,  science,  art,  and  civilization. 


Three  additional  volumes  of  the  “English 
Men  of  Letters  Series,”  being  Leslie  Stephen’s 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnsofif  Richard  H.  Hutton’s  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scotty  and  Anthony  Trollope’s  Life 
of  Thacket'a^y  QTQ  placed  wuthiu  reach  of  read- 
ers of  limited  means  by  their  publication  in  a 
single  number  of  the  “Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary.”* The  value  of  these  works  for  popular 

s Marco  Polo : IIU  Travels  and  A dventvres.  By  OBO^tOK 
Makbpkaok  Towr.ic.  “ Yonnp  Folkn’  Heroc«  of  UlBtory.” 
161110,  pp.  274.  BoHtnn  : Leo  aiitl  Sliepnrd. 

♦ “Famous  American  ImliaiiH.*'  MmUeznma  and  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  By  Edwabo  E<;ot.k8ton  ami  Lillir 
Egolrstom  SRRI.Y1C.  121110,  pp.  385.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mend,  and  Co. 

» Three  Volnmoa  of  “The  English  Men  of  Letters.” 
Edited  by  John  Mobi.ky.  t.  Sam\telJohnson.  By  LmT.nt 
STuniKN.  2.  Sir  Waller  ScotL  By  RionABO  11.  Hutton. 
3.  William  M.  Thackeray.  By  Anthony  Tboi.i.opk, 
“ Franklin  Bqtiam  Llbraiy.”  4io,  pp.  88.  New  York : 
Harper  aud  Brotbera. 
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circiilatiou  resides  not  merely  in  tbe  fact  that 
they  are  accurate  and  entertaining  bh»grapli- 
ical  sketches  of  representative  men  of  letters 
prepared  by  living  writers  of  distinguished 
abilities,  but  in  the  close  and  suggestive  views 
they  give  of  these  great  writers  in  particulars 
that  are  important  for  example  and  encourage- 
ment, and  which  are  susceptible  of  a personal 
ap]ilieation  by  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  the  school- 
boy, and  even  the  day-laborer,  into  whoso  hands 
they  may  chance  to  fall.  We  refer  especially 
to  the  close  views  which  they  afford  of  oppor- 
tunities improved  aud  difGcultiea  sunnonnted, 
to  the  lucid  outlines  which  they  give  of  the 
productions  of  these  eminent  men,  and  to  their 
instructive  estimates  of  the  personal  and  in- 
tellectual character  and  the  rank  and  place  in 
literature  of  each  of  them.  As  instrnmoutali- 
t4es  fur  educating  the  minds  and  refining  the 
tastes  of  the  masses,  the  influence  of  such  pub- 
lications can  not  be  oveiestimatcd. 


No  volume  iu  the  excellent  series  of  Epochs 
of  Ancient  History”  is  ou  a subject  of  greater 
interest,  or  is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  general  reader,  than  Mr.  Cnrteis’s  lliae  of 
tl^e  Macedonian  Empire,*  recently  published, 
liecognizing  the  fact  that  the  climate  and 
physical  characteristics  of  a country  exert  a 
strongly  determining  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter, the  institutions,  and  the  history  of  a 
lieople,  Mr.  Curteis  opens  his  historical  sum- 
mary, with  a brief  but  comprehensive  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  sketch  of  Mace- 
don,  pointing  out  by  tbe  way  the  contrasts 
and  divergences  between  the  Hellenes  and 
Macedonians  aud  the  country  of  each.  This 
thoughtful  sketch  is  followeil  by  an  outline 
summary  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  before  Phil- 
ip, and  a graphic  description  of  the  social  aud 
political  state  of  Macedon  and  Hellas  at  his 
accession,  after  which  Mr.  Curteis  enters  upon 
his  proper  task.  This  comprises  a succinct 
history  of  the  reigns  and  conquests  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  aud  involves  quite  elaborate 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  events  by  which 
Athens  was  reduced  from  her  supremacy,  and 
Greece  subjected  piecemeal  to  Philip — events 
which  paved  the  way,  by  the  dissensions  and 
weakness  of  its  nearest  aud  most  powerful 
competitors,  for  tbe  gi'owth  and  consolidation 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  aud  the  subse- 
quent conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Far 
the  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  appropriated 
to  the  career  of  Alexander,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  preceding  events  were  only  the  historical 
preliminaries  and  preparatives.  Mr.  Curteis*s 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  hero  is  discriminating 
and  equitable,  aud  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
treme condensation,  his  narrative  of  the  con- 
queror's campaigns  omits  no  detail  that  throws 
light  on  his  character  and  abilities,  or  that  is 


• RiM  of  the  3taeedonian  Empire,  By  Artuvb  M.  Cue- 
TKiB,  M.A.  “Bp«chn  of  Ancient  History.”  With  Eight 

Maps.  18mo,  pp.  2^  New  York:  Cuarlos  Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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necessary  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  salutary  influence  of  his  ambitious  aud 
achievements  upon  the  worliL 


Mr.  Kixglake's  fourth  volume  of  Tho  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimeo,^  just  piiblisheil,  makes  no 
advance  in  the  history  of  the  invasion,  but 
calls  a halt  iu  order  to  concentrate  attention 
to  the  winter  troubles  which  enveloped  the 
allies  on  the  Chersonese  heights  at  the  close 
of  the  lukennan  campaign.  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
concentrated  his  attention  upon  this  terrible 
winter  campaign,  and  the  mismanagement,  de- 
fectiveness of  machinery,  aud  defects  general- 
ly of  the  English  system  of  war  mlniinistratioii, 
which  made  it  almost  rniuous,  with  the  object 
of  drawing  materials  from  the  calamities  that 
were  then  experienced  toward  the  solution  of 
the  pniblem,  **  Ho>v  to  make  the  mixed  policy 
of  Great  Britain  furnish  an  executive  govern- 
ment which  at  once,  ou  the  call  to  arms,  and 
without  needing  yet  further  lessons  iu  the 
cruel  school  of  ailversity,  may  be  equal  to  the 
business  of  war.”  The  volume  oflers  little  that 
will  be  attractive  to  the  reader  who  is  chiefly 
interested  in  the  excitements  of  war  aud  bat- 
tle, or  the  rapid  succession  of  striking  or  mo- 
mentous eveuts.  By  such  it  will  probably  be 
voted  dull  aud  uniuteresting.  But  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  student  of  history,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  civil  or  military  station  who 
ore  intrusted  with  and  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  great  wavs,  will  pronounce  it  inval- 
uable for  its  vast  accuinulatiou  of  all-impor- 
taut  facts  for  their  guidance  or  warning,  aud 
for  its  suggestive  practical  criticisms  and  de- 
ductions. 


Summerland  Skelclm;  or,  Ramhlcs  in  the  Bade- 
woods  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,*  is  the  in- 
viting title  of  a volume  of  travels  throughout 
the  countries  designated,  and  its  author's  ]>er- 
formaiice  fully  vindicates  all  that  its  prepos- 
sessing title  promises.  Mr.  OswaUrs  sketches 
of  the  rugged  sierras  of  Southern  and  Western 
Mexico,  of  the  scenic  charms,  health-bringing 
climate,  and  strange  fauna  and  vegetable  won- 
ders of  their  alUiras,  or  mouutiun  forests,  and 
of  the  virgin  land  that  awaits  the  tourist  aud 
traveller,  are  a revelation  of  freshness,  and  of 
couiso  of  novelty.  His  account  of  his  rambles 
in  Yucatan,  aud  of  his  explorations  in  the 
American  Pompeii,  though  less  exhilarating 
than  his  descriptions  of  the  monntaiu  forests 
and  sierras  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  is  full 
of  interesting  matter,  reconled  in  the  most  un- 
pretending way,  relative  to  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  Central  America,  its  climate  and  to- 
pography, aud  the  characteristics  of  the  people 

’ The  IntoMon  of  the  CrimeeL,  Ifg  Ori;;!!!.  end  nn  Ac- 
connt  of  its  ProCTcM  down  to  the  Death  of  Ix>nl  ^gUii. 
By  Ai.kxandeu  William  Kingt.akk.  Vol.  IV. 
ter  Troubles,  12mo,  pp.  823.  New  York:  llarpcr  aud 
Brothers. 

9 Summerland  Sketches ; or.  Rambles  in  the  Baekwoode 
of  ItexicQ  and  Central  America,  By  Felix  L.  Oswald. 
With  Nnmerons  II  lost  rat  Ions.  8vo,  pp.  485w  Phllsdei- 
pliia : J.  B.  Lfpplucott  and  Ca 
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who  uow  inhabit  it  Mr.  Oswald  is  a close  ob- 
server, and  has  the  faculty  of  describing  what 
be  saw  with  such  distinctness  as  to  vividly 
transfer  the  impressions  that  he  received  to 
the  mind  of  his  reader.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a very  agreeable  and  unpretending 
volume. 


Under  the  title  OW  Paris : lia  Court  and  Lit- 
erary Salons htLdy  Jackson  has  compiled  from 
gleanings  from  a variety  of  sources  a very  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  social  and  literary 
aspects  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
opening  with  the  coronation  of  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  and  closing 
with  the  death  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis 
XIV.,  ill  1715.  The  volume  is  a series  of  light 
and  desultory  sketches  of  the  social  life  of  the 
court,  the  nobility,  the  salons,  and  the  clerical 
and  literary  circles  of  the  day;  and  it  is  a co- 
pious repertory  of  the  sayings,  doings,  and  oc- 
cupations of  nearly  all,  of  both  sexes,  w'ho  in 
that  century  were  eminent  for  rank  and  sta- 
tion, who  were  conspicuous  by  their  beauty, 
their  valor,  their  accomplishments,  or  their  vir- 
tues, or  who  were  notorious  for  their  intrigues, 
their  licentiousness,  and  their  crimes.  With 
piquant  sketches  of  such  os  these  are  inter- 
spersed brief  glimpses  of  the  manners  of  the 
times ; of  prevalent  or  newly  ailopted  fashions, 
costumes,  and  social  usages ; of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion and  morals ; of  the  progress  of  literature, 
reHnemeut,  and  the  arts ; and  of  the  growth, 
improvement,  and  enlargement  of  Paris,  The 
volume  is  richly  stocked  with  memoranda  rel- 
ative to  the  historical  places, public  buildings, 
monnmenls,  and  institutions  of  Paris  during 
the  seventeenth  century;  but  its  greatest  at- 
tractiveness lies  in  its  abundant  personal  gos- 
sip and  disinterred  society  scandal  of  that  most 
brilliant  and  most  impure  age. 


In  a little  volume  of  rare  typographical 
daintiness  Mr.  Aldrich  has  collected  a number 
of  lyrics  and  sonnets* *•®  selected  from  his  w'rit- 
ings,  which  lie  likens,  in  some  tender  dedica- 
tory lilies,  to  “ silvery  thorn  and  flower,  pluck- 
ed at  random  in  the  rosy  weather,”  and  again 
to  “ snow-ilrops  and  pansies,  sprigs  of  way-side 
heather,  and  five-leaved  wild  rose  dead  within 
an  hour.”  We  api>eal  from  the  modesty  of  the 
self-critic  to  the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  poet 
on  the  question  of  the  durability  of  these  del- 
icate flowers  of  verse.  We  believe  the  poePs 
estimate  to  be  the  truest,  and  that  he  is  right 
w'hen  he  intimates  that  if  we  will  take  and 
keep  his  “flower,  and  thorn,  and  blossom,” 
even  though  they  bo  withered,  and  some  daj' 
hold  them  for  an  instant  against  our  bosom, 
they  will  make  December  seem  to  ns  like  May. 


• Oid  Paris:  Its  Court  and  Literary  Salons,  By  Catu- 
VBINK  CiiASLOTTK,  Lady  Jaoksom.  ISIQO,  pp.  540.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

*•  XXX  F/.  Lyrics  and'  XTL  Sonnets,  Selected  from 
“Cloth  of  Gold”  and  “ Flower  and  Thom.”  T.  B.  Ai^ 
imioii.  ISmo,  pp.  98.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


Sure  we  are  that  Mr.  Aldrich’s  exquisite  apos- 
trophe to  Herrick,  in  the  lyric  entitled  “ Hes- 
perides” — a lyric  that  Herrick  himself  might 
have  written — and  the  shower-fragrant  verses 
“Before  the  Rain”  and  “After  the  Rain,” and 
those  to  “ Tiger-Lilies”  and  the  “ Faded  Vio- 
let,” and  the  fine  sonnets  on  “Barberries,” 
“Three  Flowers,”  and  “Sleep,”  are  not  such 
verses  as  men  “ willingly  let  die.” 


Mr.  Roe’s  A DayofFate'^  is  entitled  to  slight 
consideration  as  a work  of  art,  but  nevertheless 
is  very  pleasant  reading.  The  interest  of  the 
tale  consists  in  the  unconscious  contrasts  which 
it  suggests  between  our  busy,  matter  of  fact, 
overworked,  unsympathetic,  and  iiuspiritual 
city  life,  and  the  calm,  tolerant,  compassion- 
ate, loving,  and  spiritual  life  of  a family  of 
suburban  Quakers,  and  in  its  charming  de- 
scriptions of  this  peaceful  household,  their  ru- 
ral occupations  aud  surroundings,  and  their 
primitive  religions  principles  aud  worship. 
An  overworke<l  New  York  editor  is  made  to 
drop  by  accident  among  these  kindly  aud  sim- 
ple people,  and  the  restorative  influence  which 
they  exert  upon  his  feverish  mind  and  body 
is  very  effectively  descrilicd.  The  susceptibili- 
ty to  emotional  influences  engendered  by  his 
transition  from  the  hardening  atmosphere  of 
his  calling  to  this  rural  Eden  predisposes  him 
to  the  gentle  passion,  and  Mr.  Roe  has  availed 
of  it  to  paint  an  attractive  picture  of  an  editor 
in  love,  and  successful  in  his  wooing. 


The  admirers  of  the  w^ritings  of  the  author 
of  The  Widey  Wide  World  will  be  disposed  to 
give  a cordial  welcome  to  her  new  story,  The 
Etid  of  a CoiV*  Like  all  Miss  Warner’s  novels, 
it  is  a tale  with  a distinctly  defined  religions 
moral,  in  this  instance  illustrating  by  the  ca- 
reer of  her  sweet  and  gentle  heroine  the  stead- 
fastness of  Christian  principle  in  resisting  the 
seductions  of  worldliness,  and  the  power  of 
filial  love  to  minister  to  the  contentment  of 
one  weak  and  repining  parent,  and  to  save  the 
other  from  the  degradation  with  which  ho  was 
threatened  by  his  irresolution  and  his  way- 
wardness. The  story  is  not  without  its  sub- 
stantial mundane  interests,  and  very  neatly 
blonds  the  emotional  and  the  moral. 


Mr.  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  excels  in 
the  art  of  “ putting  things”  so  os  to  make  thorn 
attractive  to  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
os  to  effect  a lodgment  of  solid  infonnation  in 
their  minds.  In  dealing  with  historical  sub- 
jects he  confines  himself  mainly  to  those  sa- 
lient occurrences  and  events  which  are  the 
mile-stones  of  history  and  progress,  and  inter- 
laces them  so  ns  to  form  a continuons  enter- 
taining narrative,  clothed  in  familiar  phrase- 


A Day  of  Fate,  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  ISmo,  pp.  460l 
New  York:  Dodd, Mead,  and  Co. 

**  TheBndofaCoiL  ^theAotlior  of  The  Wide,  Wide 
World.  12rao,  pp.  TIS.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers. 
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ology.  Moreover,  lie  has  the  tact  to  dwell  upon 
them  80  pithily  and  briefly  as  to  imprees  their 
important  lessons  upon  the  memory  without 
fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  youthful  reader. 
Several  years  ago  he  prepared  a volume  for 
youth,  entitled  The  Boys  of  '76,  which  was  a 
narrative  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
of  the  trials  and  patriotic  devotion  of  our  fore- 
fathers, diversified  w ith  individual  instances 
of  youthful  heroism  and  patriotism.  This  was 
followed,  about  a year  ago,  by  another  volume. 
The  Story  of  Liheriyy  which  was  designed  to 
give  young  people  an  intelligent  conception 
of  the  struggle  that  was  wagetl  in  Europe  for 
centuries  against  tyranny  and  in  behalf  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  in  which  the  course 
of  events  was  traced  through  the  five  hundred 
years  that  intervened  between  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  settlement  of  James- 
town. And  now,  in  a companion  volume.  Old 
Tmee  in  the  Ck>lonie$,^^  he  fills  the  gap  between 
the  two  previous  volumes  by  an  outline  of  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  America,  and  of 
the  principal  events  attending  tlie  settlement 
and  formation  of  the  several  colonies,  includ- 
ing brief  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  discov- 
erers, explorers,  and  representative  men  of  the 
colonial  period,  and  spirited  accounts  of  the 
conflict  of  nations,  civilizations,  and  religions 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  continent,  of  the  nat- 
ural causes  which  influenced  the  course  of  pop- 
ulation and  empire,  and  of  the  Indian  wars  and 
other  hardships  that  disciplined  the  colonists 
for  self-go verii moil t.  The  book  is  a graphic 
record  of  stirring  incidents,  and  is  lavishly  il- 
lustrated.   

Mn.  Brooks’s  chronicle  of  TkeFairporiNinej^^ 
their  doings  aud  sayings,  is  emphatically  a 
boy’s  book,  a little  rough  betimes,  as  were  the 
lads  who  figure  in  it,  but  in  the  main  sound 
aud  wholesome.  It  will  be  a favorite  with 
incipient  ball-players,  aud  while  instructing 
them  in  some  of  the  points  of  the  game,  will 
quietly  instill  a disrelish  for  meanness  and  un- 
fairness, aud  an  admiration  for  manliness  and 
honor.— In  two  pretty  little  volumes  of  Paro- 
bleefrom  Nature^ * Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  embodies 
a variety  of  excellent  moral  and  religious  les- 
sons, and  also  imparts  a large  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  in  natural  history.  The 
truths  which  she  aims  to  convey  are  so  pleas- 
ingly idealized,  and  her  parables  illustrate  hid- 
den meanings  so  aptly  and  simply,  that  the 
young  reailer  will  absorb  them  almost  uncon- 
sciously; and  at  the  same  time  his  curiosity 
will  be  gratified,  and  his  mind  stored  with  use- 
ful and  entertaining  facts  concerning  familiar 
birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  insects,  and  natural  phe- 

(Hd  THmee  in  the  Coloniee.  By  Ciiarf.ics  Cari-icton 
Coffin.  lllu»tratcd.  Svo,  pp.  460.  K«w  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Tli£  Fairport  Nine.  By  Noah  Brooks.  ISmo,  pp. 
188.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Parables  from  Nature.  By  Mrs.  At.fbri>  Gattv. 
S Vols.,18rao,  pp.  S88  aud  2T6.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sods. 
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nomena.  The  parables  are  Just  long  enough 
to  read  alond  in  the  home  circle  or  in  school. — 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  added  to  their 
numerous  publications  for  youth  two  pleasant 
volumes  respective!}^  by  Liouisa  M.  Alcott  and 
Mrs.  Ewing.  Miss  Alcott’s  book.  Jack  and 
is  a tale  of  New  England  village  life,  in 
which,  with  her  usual  skill,  she  interests  her 
young  I'eaders  in  the  say  ings  aud  doings,  pranks 
aud  diversions,  schemes  and  enjoyments,  of  a 
number  of  young  folk,  the  companions  of  Jack 
aud  Gill,  and  pictures  the  unfolding  of  their 
dispositions  aud  characters  under  the  influ- 
ences by  which  they  are  surrounded. — ^The 
scene  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  story,  We  and  the  Jrorld,*’ 
is  laid  in  the  north  of  England,  and  describes 
the  pursuits,  diversions,  and  companionships 
of  a lad  ill  a quiet  rural  nook  till  he  is  seized 
by  the  spirit  of  adventure.  After  this  the 
world  of  the  hero  is  enlarged,  and,  no  longer 
confined  to  the  limits  of  his  secluded  home,  he 
engages  in  travels  by  land  and  by  water,  the 
incidents  of  which  are  told  in  true  boy  fash- 
ion.— The  Gentle  HearP^  is  a collection  of  talks 
to  children,  emboilying  a number  of  brief  sto- 
ries illustrative  of  the  beauty  of  gentleness — 
gentleuess  in  the  life,  gentleness  in  the  heart, 
gentle  deeds  aud  worts  and  thoughts — drawn 
from  incidents  iu  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  and 
from  the  lives  of  others  in  various  ranks  and 
of  all  ages  who  have  been  inspired  by  their 
love  for  Him  to  imitate  His  example,  ^veral 
of  the  stories  are  noteworthy  for  their  simxde 
pathos,  and  all  of  them  are  provocative  of 
kindly  thoughts  aud  gentle  deeds. — Mrs.  Moul- 
ton’s annual  praseut  of  ‘‘Bed-Time  Stories” 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  welcome 
events  of  the  holiday  season,  not  only  by  boys 
and  girls,  but  by  all,  of  every  age,  whose  hearts 
are  young.  Her  present  volume,  Kew  Bed- 
Time  Storieej'^  is  addressed  more  largely  than 
its  predecessors  to  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  their  chrysalis  state, 
and  have  emerged  into  young  manhood  and 
womanhood. — It  is  manifest  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
Alden’s  Moral  Pirates*^  that  he  understands  the 
art  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  His 
little  story  w*ill  at  once  win  the  rapt  attention 
of  wide-awake  and  active  boys  who  are  boil- 
ing over  w’ith  a fondness  for  dash  and  adven- 
ture, and  also  suggest  a method  to  {lareuts  by 
which  the  evil  impressions  made  upon  their 
boys  by  pernicious  books  of  piracy  and  murder 
may  be  eradicated,  and  their  superfluous  vi- 
tality be  directed  into  wholesome  and  inno- 

Jack  and  OilL  A Vlllagre  Story.  By  Louisa  M.  Ai> 
cOTT.  With  lilustrutioos.  16mo,  pp.  825.  BoetoniBob- 
crtR  Brothers*. 

We  and  the  World.  A Book  for  Boys.  By  Jut.iaha 
II.  E>fino.  With  lllustrutiuus.  ICino,  pp. 810.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers. 
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cent  channels.  Mr.  Aldcu’s  recipe  for  mak- 
ing stories  of  pirates  seem  stnpid  and  silly  to 
a ho}’'  is  to  fit  him  out  with  a boat,  and  start 
him  and  some  well-disposed  comrades  on  a 
cruise  that  will  give  them  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  force  them  to  draw  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  teach  them  lessons  of  pru- 
dence and  self-reliance,  along  with  a love  for 
honest  and  manly  sports.  His  story  is  the  log 
of  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  which  will  ad- 
mirably serve  as  a guide-book  and  manual  for 
the  information  of  all  those  lads  who  may  in 
future  incline  to  follow  the  vocation  of  moral 
pirates.”  

Several  volumes  have  been  laid  upon  the 
editor’s  table  at  so  late  a date  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  describiog  them  as  fully  in 
detail  as  they  deserve;  but  as  they  are  spe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  holiday  season,  the 
briefest  timely  mention  of  them  will  doubtless 
be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers  than  the 
most  elaborate  deferred  notice.  Conspicuous 
among  these,  and  meriting  the  place  of  honor 
by  reason  of  the  perfection  of  its  typography, 
the  picturosqueness  of  its  descriptions  of  the 
varied  aspects  of  the  seasons,  and  their  peculiar 
charms  of  fiower,  field,  and  creature  life,  and 
especially  for  the  unrivalled  excellence  and 
poetical  suggest iveuess  of  its  illustrations,  is 
Mr. Gibson’s  snperb  volume,  Pastoml  Days;  or, 
M&noi'ies  of  a Aeio  England  Fear,**  than  which 
we  can  conceive  of  no  richer  or  more  elegant 
gift  book,  or  one  more  wholesome  and  refin  • 
ing. — Worthily  occupying  the  second  place  of 
honor  for  its  exquisite  typography  and  grace- 
ful designs  is  a beautiful  illustrated  volume 
cf  T.  Buchanan  Read’s  finely  imaginative  poem. 
Drifting,*^  The  illustrations  are  from  designs 
by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  and  are  thoroughly 
imbued  w ith  the  sentiment  of  tho  text. — ^More 
sober  in  its  garb,  and  shrining  beneath  the 
neat  simplicity  and  serviceable  freshness  of 
its  Quakejr-liko  attire  a number  of  sacred  lyrics 
of  exquisite  sweetness  and  exalted  fervor,  is  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Voices  of  Hope  and 
Gladness, by  the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D. — An- 
other holiday  book  of  poetry  is  Tennyson’s 
Dream  of  FaU*  TToihcij,**  beautifully  bound,  and 
exquisitely  illustrated  by  designs  from  the  jien- 
cils  of  Mary  Hal  lock  Foote,  Alfred  Fredericks, 
F.  Hopkiiison  Smith,  T.  Moran,  G.  Perkins,  W. 
H.  Gibson,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  and  other  artists. 
The  Laureate’s  beautiful  poem  was  never  pre- 
sented in  a more  fitting  and  attractive  dress. 
— The  first  volume  of  The  Memorial  History  of 
Boston, to  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  pre- 
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sents  in  a very  attractive  form  the  early  and 
colonial  history  of  Boston.  The  work  does  ^ot 
go  BO  far  hack  os  the  celebrated  history  of 
Kentucky,  which  began  with  an  imaginary  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  thair  State  during 
the  Age  of  Chaos,  but,  with  a modesty  which 
does  credit  to  the  editor,  begins  w’ith  the  crea- 
tion only,  and  with  the  formation  of  the  penin- 
sula which  was  destined  to  become  the  site  of 
the  American  Athens.  Professor  Shaler,  Pro- 
fessor Allen,  Professor  Gray,  Mr.  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Jun.,  Mr.  George  Dexter,  and  oth- 
ers contribute  papers  to  this  volume,  to  wliich 
Whittier’s  historical  poem  of  “The  King’s 
Mission”  is  a noble  introduction.  When  com- 
pleted, the  work  will  give  a comprehensive  and 
most  interesting  survey  of  tho  history  of  Boston 
from  its  founding  to  the  present  day. — ^We  can 
only  mention  the  forth-corning  appearance  of 
Dr.  Scliliemann’s  new  work  Jlios,**  reserving 
an  extended  review  for  a future  time. — Last 
year  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  introduced  the  boys  of 
America  to  a chronicle  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
his  admirably  edited  Bofs  Froissart,  This  year 
he  carries  them  hack  to  the  legendary  times 
of  Britain  through  the  medium  of  an  equally 
admirably  edited  volnnie,  which  he  entitles 
The  Bofs  King  Arthur,^'*  and  which  is  a history 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Ronnd 
Table,  from  the  tex^of  the  “simple,  valorous, 
wise,  and  tender  Sir  Thomas  Malory.” — An- 
other volume  takes  us  from  the  world  of  man 
to  that  of  the  children  of  nature,  and  under 
the  title  of  Friends  WoHh  Knowing^^  gives  somo 
charming  glimpses  of  American  natural  his- 
tory, in  which  snails  and  birds  and  hufialoes 
and  dogs  figure  very  prominently,  without  cor- 
rupting the  taste  or  exciting  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  the  youthful  reader. — Our  list  of 
addenda  closes  with  mere  mention  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun.’s,  fine  New 
York  society  novel,  Washington  Square, which 
first  appeared  as  a serial  in  this  Magazine; 
and  oi*  another  historical  novel,  An  Egyptian 
Prinoess,^^  from  tho  fertile  pen  of  tho  celebrated 
antiquarian  scholar  Georg  Ebers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OITR  Record  is  closed  on  tbe  20tli  of  Novem- 
ber.— ^Tbe  Presidential  election  took  place 
November  2.  There  were  five  tickets  in  tbe 
field,  viz.,  Republican,  General  James  Abram 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  General  Chester  Allan 
Arthur,  of  New  York ; Democratic,  General 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Hon.  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana ; Green- 
back-Labor, Hon.  James  B.  W’^eaver,  of  Iowa, 
and  Benjamin  J,  Chambers,  of  Texas ; Prohibi- 
tion, Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  and  Henry  A.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ohio ; Anti-Masonic,  John  W.  Plielps, 
of  Vermont,  and  Ex-Senator  Samuel  C.  Pome- 
roy, of  Kansaa  The  Republicans  gained  the 
day,  the  assured  electoral  vote  being  for  Gar- 
field and  Arthur,  213;  Hancock  and  English,  156. 
The  States  were  equally  divided  in  numbers, 
each  of  the  two  great  parties  carrying  nineteen. 
The  majorities  and  pluralities  by  States,  ns  far 
as  known  or  estimated,  are  as  follows : Repub- 
lican— Colorado,  majority,  3000 ; Connecticut, 
plurality,  2656;  Illinois,  majority,  44,000;  In- 
diana, plurality,  6540;  Iowa,  pluralit}",  78,000; 
Kansas,  plurality,  58,600;  Maine,  majority, 
4000;  Massachusetts,  plurality,  53,238 ; Michi- 
gan, majority,  40,000;  Minnesota,  majority, 
40,000;  Nebraska, majority,  25,000;  New  Hamp- 
shire, plurality,  4045;  New  York,  majority  near- 
ly 21,000 ; Ohio,  plurality,  34,217 ; Oregon,  ma- 
jority, 763;  Pennsylvania,  plurality,  37,276; 
Rhode  Island,  plurality,  7417 ; Vermont,  major- 
ity, 27,000;  Wisconsin, plurality,  30,000.  Demo- 
cratic— Alabama,  majority,  35,000;  Arkansas, 
majority,  30,000;  California,  plurality,  122; 
Delaware,  majority,  1033;  Florida,  unknown; 
Georgia,  majorit3^,  50,000 ; Kentucky,  majority, 
60,000;  Louisiana,  majority,  32,709 ; Maryland, 
majority,  15,191 ; Mississippi,  majority,  45,000; 
Missouri,  plurality,  55,002;  Nevada,  majority, 
600 ; Now  Jersey,  pluralitj’,  2421 ; North  Caro- 
lina, roojoritj",  8588;  South  Carolina,  majori- 
ty, ^,000 ; Tennessee,  unknown ; Texas,  ma- 
jority, 70,000 ; Virginia,  majority,  12,800 ; West 
Virginia,  majority,  15,000.  Now  York  city  gave 
Hancock  123,015 ; Garfield,  81,730. 

The  new  Congress  will  probablj’’  have  a Re- 
publican majority  on  joint  ballot  of  about  13. 
The  Senate  will  stand  Republicans  37,  Demo- 
crats 37,  Independents  2.  The  House  will  be 
Republican  b^^  not  less  than  15  majority. 

Fifteen  States  elected  Governors,  nine  of 
whom  aro  Republicans  and  six  Democrats. 

The  people  of  Kansas  adopted  a constitu- 
tional amendment  forbidding  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  except  for  me- 
dicinal, mechanical,  or  scientific  purposes. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia,  November  16, 
elected  Joseph  E.  Brown  as  United  States 
Senator. 

General  Garfield,  November  10,  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Foster,  of  Ohio,  his  resignation  as  a Con- 
gressman. 


The  decrees  of  the  French  government 
against  the  various  unauthorized  religions  or- 
ders were  enforced  throughout  the  country 
during  the  month.  The  police  met  with  con- 
siderable resistance,  and  were  obliged  to  force 
doors  and  demolish  barricades  before  the  work 
of  ejectment  could  be  accomplished.  Arrests 
were  made  in  several  instances,  and  some  of 
the  obstructionists  were  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment.— On  November  9 the  Chambers  re- 
fused to  give  priority  to  the  Education  Bill, 
and  M.  Ferry’s  ministry  resigned.  Two  days 
later  a vote  of  confidence  was  given  (297  to 
131),  and  the  ministers  withdrew  their  resig- 
nations. 

The  commotion  in  Ireland  still  continues. 
Land  League  meetings  have  been  held  in  many 
places,  and  the  government  has  been  severely 
denounced  for  prosecuting  the  agitators.  The 
troops  sent  to  the  farm  of  Captain  Boycott  to 
protect  his  laborers  in  han^esting  the  crops 
arrived  November  12. 

DISASTEHa 

Koveniber  3. — Thirteen  men  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  a colliery  shaft  and  killed  by 
the  breaking  of  the  hoisting  apparatus,  at 
Mons,  Belgium. 

November  6. — ^The  steamer  Rhode  Island^  of  the 
Providence  Line,  struck  on  the  rocks  off  Bon- 
net Point,  Narragansett  Bay,  during  a dense 
fog,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  No  lives  lost. — 
News  from  Yokohama  of  disastrous  results  of  a 
typhoon  in  Japan,  October  3.  In  Tokio  over 
one  thousand  houses  were  demolished,  and 
hundreds  of  fishermen  were  drowned  in  the 
bay. 

Noi'emher  9. — ^Earthquake  in  Southern  Aus- 
tria. Half  the  town  of  Agram,  in  Croatia,  was 
destroyed,  and  several  persons  were  killed. 

November  10. — Cyclone  at  Keatchie,  Lonisi- 
ana,  demolishing  the  town  and  killing  several 
persons. 

November  12. — Colliery  explosion,  Stellarton, 
Nova  Scotia.  Fifty  lives  lost. 

November  15. — Insane  Asylum  at  St.  Peter, 
Minnesota,  burned.  Twenty-six  lives  lost. 

November  18. — Nows  in  London  of  the  found- 
ering of  the  British  ship  Galatea  off  Cape  Clear. 
Twenty-one  jiersons  drowned. 

OBITUABY. 

November  8. — At  New  Bethlehem,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Colonel  E.  L.  Drake,  who  drilled  the  first 
oil-well  at  Titusville,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  petroleum  business. 

November  9. — Announcement  in  London  of 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Albaida,  Spanish 
statesman,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

November  11. — Near  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lucretia  Mott,  philanthropist,  reformer, 
and  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 
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I'iic?  Anterican  Xilthster  vouid  ho  nothing  lor 
hhxii  Nm  good  plnee  U\  see tleisight  vbulil  ^9^*" 
sthi j‘  1>tyha«l  tor  Inve  ur uioueyv  ijoweverj  hav~ 
big  I ou to!  t*iU  the  ihouriThig hrvjiii  i n ^vhii’li  th»-'  i 
i;^iij4i  vvfi  \voidfJ  upjjeur.  he  Ken  t ht  the  fa>fhion*  I 
hi*l»^  t4 * 1 of  / K aw  > efl AO  oiivi  9f  t ii i Ireese^s, 

and  ohtuiueil  u |iTu€e  uinong  the  famny  ilfghi-1 
tariweu  How  he  managed  to  ho  oa  eyrnjmtiAern: : 

au>7  of  the  infcjinTiorSj  arid  luh^ 
deU'etioBy  wem  ! 

Tnntti;  vi-rve  many  good  thiu^  a4 
»s  tlono  at  ihe  riin.‘ent  GihcTOl 
the  £pf«e5ipuJ  {^liuiivth  hchi  in  Ih'iit  city.  'I'his^ 
for  vXaai|Vfe  thW  u vhirieal  dnleKuto  frc^in 
Mwsskmrh  qnesuou  in  a 

new  and  iviaiting  i 

ftridgetj -li  tVnl  iidt  enetttod>cJr 

the  kiiehe^i  - HC^vinfy  compdoj/[  n^kmX 

pvnnissiuu  whieli  was  gmiit- 

ed.  A fcM  si]tu>:ealkd  iVit  Let;  xnon- 

*y ; she  was  going  to  icav  I'he  uilsirem  wns 
aony  to  huiir  ik  and  asktHi  if  she  Was  dl^- 
ideased  anytUing;  ‘ Kci^  I’ui  init/^  and 

With  some  hesitunej  added/**  Tm  going  lo 
laurty  tijo  eirtpse’s  hashiuid  f Ac  ioM  i 
jctf jh%‘V 

Tl?orr»LJ£S  OF  A 

€aK«?rtci:vU'5  among  tUn^.e  who 
ft  i-  dlic  p(Mfr-<dljee  i>f  tiie  %ii Mh t »5id  town  m 
to  await  the  airivjdd  of 

lo  «f4d^ ^ ihc  viUrtgu  U omn 

wit^  am!  overiliming*  antcdolfi^^^ 
father  ghx»iiiy  d;ik<i  twfh<5  men  iri 

fdlier  paths  of iifej^lib  r*^<gar^^  Iiw  callizig  with 
coti  tempt, that  aluiouC  any 
Iriide  ii  tk*‘dvt'tfhie  {<)!  it* 

>^  yoii  aeje,”  ho  ijiahh  ono  moruiiigr  iwrauing 
his  favorite  Idpir,  the  hiisiucKs  don’t  pay, 
Hii*  it  newt  wUI/  ft>lh«  secins  ta  think 

a gj-avn-iligj^tr  ongUter  w»>fk  fur  riothing; 
Whj^  heritJK  i^afv  a short  fcirrte  agts  1 buried  » 

; uoniaoVa/i’  know  Lnshand  wcra  well  llx^ 

tvd,  i wadn*^fc  ill  in>  harry  ''hont  somduVin  tny 
; hUb  Favf»  nothin' Waa  auui  ’limit  It  till  we, 
hupiU5!hiMl  tn  meet  ooe  day.  in  the  atcae,  mf 
then  piay.%  lip, 

♦*  vj — how  mavh  do  1 0WI?  y'er!' 


Srnuitr, 

vijy  I bed  to  hlio  a 

iivan  to  ftp  th^  frost  wa*  in 

ihij  gtouiui  t ha>thva\  funeral, 

I guvfls  I 4ieii  hvv’:  i/>  eh  urge  y hr  oa  mtivh  aa 
five  doTlhf»/ 

o MVhy,  man 

alive,  I eouhFo  jnsi  dtuv  dvau  over  to  M— 
nigli  on  to  eight  milo  awhy^  mf  bed  the  jiih 
ilonc  feu  half  that- 

“An’  then  llo>ix^  wai»  a ivnifi  lust  >'e;ir<  over 
here  a little  nnt  o’  town,.  Hiii  lied  his  Wife  div, 
an*  knmvih’  me,  ho  smii,  Ibr  mo  tv  huty  Jior, 
Vofifija  ho  kumved  rd  die  the  :|uh  up  in  gnoti 
style.  Well  J took  aUarge  of  the  Tnueral,  4n’ 
then  bed  the  gruvo  r<niridHrl  tip  an^  turfed 
over,  80%  to  look  8vuig  n>t4  eolnftei  ldi  like,  t 
didn’t^  Send  to  ho  hill  nor  ihuik  o^  dnnuiu’  tiU 
X met  the  at  toWh.-hiei’l  ifd  iu  lldVw  inter. 

‘‘  'IImIIo^  J-— mtut  I 
pay  voii  for  that  littlo  k^rvice  you  dob«>  me  last 
fiait; ,.' 

“AU'  lBup  to  hun,HaysI,  V^'^'UttJoW/iniOH.^ 
genefly  thargvs  five  doJlarti  for  Hnch-a  job  wlien 
i goes;  owt  »/  town,  hut  »oeui^8  yon’xW  au  old 
frivihU  I sha'n’t  charge  jer  but  four,’ 

**  Vh Jest wi^ghUu  eeett  lutu  I thonght 

he  WM  g tec  take  the  huud  cleaai  ojf  t-it 
M’ll  pay  yer  this  iitm/  kUy a fe,  > hut  t tell 
yer  w hut,  Mr,  ever  X hev  ftiiothvr  wifo 

Uio,  ru  cart  her  bit  in  a w herdhairow  *£a^iri.v  Df 
pny  mivh  a jtwioe  aa  that  ttjr  kev  iiet 
ground/’’.,,  ' ■•;  ^■•';  - / " . 

lv?tdf,£:  Hakvisv/as  he  wau  cubed  Itt  B-r— 
iluiue,  iiTj3  fffr  miiojir  years  ow  at  lh9  over- 
of  iho  pout.  Among  the.  juvaphrs  Com  - 
mitted to  ii la  cnattply  Wna  a poor  old  man 
numod  doaes/ who  .one  bight  aWakenad  th^ 
vreravvf  by  h(s  grhuna.  hbifvje  IXurv  oy  valltHt 
to  liim  am]  rtKkvil  w was  the  matter.  I’ln 
ibi'ipg,  UivvlU  ilurvey,  I'm  dying;  go  ainl  gpt 
nio  H dauglMiut;  I mwat  hove  ajitliiu*  to  paaa 
tiWiJy  the  ynte/’  ■ 

The  cunsfda lory  u n t Was  jwd o voil,  and  J om?® 
thdvd  pvfiCttXulJ j away  fivmi  the  piiintt-. 

A eokk!'i^eoa“D?:,CT  at  Hpo!to«*Ar  irntua  tljat 
dtniwg  bin  vuvalion  hiat  aujumvr  ho  pa^ed  a 
fow  day»  at  the  houae  of  A distort  rnlai.ivvt  a 
mau  i^f  tN  fd4  who  liveil  iimdug 

thirhilli*  Nivw  York^  A t « v^ry meal  ■ 

u hlviiswig  4>f  unusTiAV  1^  wha  hsked 
gunge  ^V^  cluaiut Aj*  #jci  tm  pfitW-abhTv  **0u  the- 
nioriii ng:  t»i’  iuvv  diepArtrirev ’ wwi foa  tme  Bihiui/ 
*'  he  faij'ly  outdid  llvtus#d<Vh.ibri  eloped  by  ainy- 
ing,/0;Lordt  \vc  thunk  Thev  Ihat  W rtgaii* 
«wmrv  tUb  pwte  tlMiuha  uf  riivvdcadt- ’* 

Most  •>? ; na  are  of  that  w ay  of  I Jiiaking. 

A,t5i?NW’rt:ii!A^  at  Som^vilfoFar^  tolls  ua 
of  a youiig  iuaw  W:hv*!^  va  mnjiu- 

ity%  starfod  tp  BoUk  hi«  foriiuie  in  thu 
emch  against  i hu  wisU^  of  laa  iither/  Three 
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years  having  elapsed  without  any  news  of  the 
emigrant,  the  father  wrote  and  asked  how  he 
was  getting  along.  The  answer  was  prompt 
and  frank:  “First-rate;  tip-top.  Come  out 
and  see  me.  If  you  have  any  old  shirts,  coats, 
or  pantaloons  to  spare,  bring  ^em  with  you.  I 
have  a hat  F 

Ah  I that  glorious  and  bountiful  West  of 
ours! 


A FRIEND  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  con- 
tributes the  following: 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  minister  at  Tops- 
field,  Massachusetts,  from  1681  to  1725,  wrote 
in  1682  an  elegy  on  the  somewhat  celebrated 
“computation  man”  and  printer,  John  Foster, 
which  concluded  as  follows: 

The  body,  which  no  activeness  did  lack. 

Now’s  laid  aside  like  an  old  almanac ; 

Bat  for  the  present  only’s  oat  of  date; 

’Twill  have,  at  length,  a far  more  active  state ; 
Tea,  though  with  dnst  thy  body  soiled  be. 

Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A fair  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth, 

Free  from  erratas,  new  in  heaven  set  forth. 

’Tis  bat  a word  from  God,  the  great  Creator; 

It  shall  be  done  when  He  saith  imprimatur. 


Conversing  a few  evenings  since  with  a 
witty  prelate  who  had  been  in  attendance  at 
the  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  allusion  was  made  to  the  curi- 
ous vagaries  that  are  manifested  by  the  in- 
mates of  our  lunatic  asylums.  In  his  capacity 
of  visitor  of  one  of  these  institutions,  he  en- 
countered on  a pleasant  morning  in  one  of  the 
w^alks  in  which  the  poor  patients  are  permitted 
pedestrian  exercise  an  elderly  person  who  at 
different  times  claimed  to  be  a personage  of 
historical  renown. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said  the  visitor.  “ Pray 
whom  have  I the  pleasure  of  addressing  this 
morning  T” 

“ Sir^  I am  Moses  the  Lawgiver,”  was  the 
dignifi^  reply. 

At  the  next  visit  the  same  question  was  re- 
peated, and  the  answer  vras,  “ I,  sir,  am  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.” 

“Ah,  indeed ! but  it  was  only  last  week  yon 
told  mo  you  were  Moses  the  Lawgiver.” 

“ That  is  true,  sir,”  was  the  calm  response ; 
“ but  that  teas  by  another  mother,^* 


Another  gentleman  of  the  cloth,  the  esteem- 
ed rector  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Chi- 
cago, a part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  visit- 
or at  one  of  its  hospitals,  wishing  to  knowhow 
one  of  the  insane  patients  therein  was  getting 
on,  asked  the  keeper  for  information.  That 
excellent  functiouaiy  blandly  replied,  “Ob, 
he’s  certainly  getting  better.  I am  sure  of  it, 
for  he  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  entirely 
abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming  a preacher 


Mr.  William  R, Travers,  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  our  townsmen,  never  permits  his  slight  im- 
pediment of  speech  to  mar  a Joke,  even  when 


it  relates  to  himself.  Talking  wdth  the  Drawer 
a few  days  since,  Mr.  Travers  said  that  when 
he  first  became  a member  of  the  Board  of  Bro- 
kers the  business  was  small  compared  with 
what  it  now  is,  and  appeals  to  the  president 
on  points  of  order  less  frequent.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a certain  stock  was  called,  he  and 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Stebbins  bid  almost  at  the  same 
moment  for  a hundred  shares.  Mr.  Stebbins, 
in  his  bland  and  graceful  way,  mldressed  the 
president,  saying  there  could  be  no  mistake  as 
to  who  was  entitled  to  the  stock,  as  he  had 
made  his  bid  and  sat  down  before  his  yonng 
friend  had  finished.  “ Th-th-that  may  b-b-be 
so,”  replied  Mr.  Travers,  “ b-b-but  ev-ev-every 
body  r-r-ronnd  knows  that  I heAye-began  first.” 
Which  was  nnaniraously  confirmed,  and  the 
stock  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Travers. 

“ Th-th-that’s  a fact,”  said  Mr.  T.,  “ and  you 
may  put  it  in  the  Dr-Drawer.” 

On  another  occasion  a little  knot  of  gentle- 
men were  chatting  in  one  comer  of  the  club, 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  Jerome,  the  readiest  and 
most  inexhaustible  of  raconteurSy  turned  to  Mr. 
T.  and  said : 

“ Look  hero,  Travers,  I want  to  tell  you  a 
first-rate  story.” 

“All  r-r-right,”  replied  Mr.  T.  “Go  ahead ; 
m st-st-stay,  if  the  r-r-reat  tdW.” 


It  was  a simple  and  understandable  way  of 
stating  it  by  a Chinaman  who,  having  indulged 
in  too  many  convivial  fluids,  was  taken,  quite 
intoxicated,  to  the  First  Precinct  police  station. 
On  being  questioned  by  the  officer  how  he  be- 
came so,  he  held  uj)  his  hand,  and  pointing  to 
the  thumb  and  four  fingers  said,  “Five  gin 
cocktail ; regular  Melicau  drunk.” 


Rev.  Dr.  Gaxnet,  whom  the  Unitarians  of 
Boston  revered  ns  next  to  Chonning  in  saint- 
liness and  purity  of  soul,  was  an  unfailing  at- 
tendant upon  a religious  nieeting  held  by  a 
few  friends.  With  his  iisind  devotion  to  good 
things,  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  he  set  ont  at 
the  regular  hour  on  the  day  of  the  terrible 
snow-storm  of  1868,  which  blockaded  the 
streets  of  the  Hub,  aud  in  which  several  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  while  attempting  to  leave 
the  city  for  suburban  homes.  The  Doctor,  who 
was  as  Lilliputian  iu  frame  as  giant  in  soul, 
stmggled  on  through  the  deserted  streets,  en- 
countering greater  aud  greater  difficulties,  un- 
til at  last,  overcome  with  cold  aud  fatigue,  he 
stumbled  and  fell  in  an  immense  snow-drift, 
where  he  lay  helpless  and  in  imminent  peril 
of  his  life. 

At  this  critical  juncture  an  enormons  truck- 
man, battling  his  way  along,  fortunately  enter- 
ed the  street,  and  catching  sight  of  the  Doctor, 
waded  into  the  drift,  picked  him  up,  and  fight- 
ing ont  again,  shook  the  snow  fmm  his  burtlen, 
aud  without  the  slightest  idea  who  he  was,  laid 
him  on  the  first  door-step  they  could  reach. 

Standing  over  him,  ho  gazed  down  as  a big 
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dog  might  at  a little  one,  and  softening  his 
tones  into  mingled  pity  and  congratulation,  ho 
exclaimed,  ^‘Why^  you  mizahle  little  cripple, 
you,  if  it  hadn’t  ’a  been  for  me  you’d  ’a  ^eea  in 
in  half  an  honrV^ 


In  these  days,  when  hygienists  are  beginning 
to  make  ns  feel  that  where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’twere  folly  to  bo  wise,”  the  following  may 
bring  a restful  suggestion  of  its  own : 

Judge  H , of  New  York,  l>eing  ordered  to 

a mild  winter  climate,  took  refuge  in  Florida, 
and  sitting  one  day  in  front  of  his  hotel  on  the 
St,  Johns,  seemed  to  furnish  a study  to  the 
knot  of  idlers  under  the  live-oaks  of  the  yard. 

**  I expect,  stranger,  they  have  right  smart 
of  consumption  where  you  were  raised,”  began 
the  most  curious  at  last. 

More  or  less.  How  is  it  on  the  St.  Johns  f” 
answered  the  Judge,  with  a quiet  whiff  at  his 
pipe. 

Well,  they  do  a powerful  heap  of  chilling  in 
some  spots,  that’s  a fact,  but  right  about  hero 
they  dry  up  and  blow  away.”  And  then  fol- 
lowetl  an  enumeration  of  the  ills  flesh  might 
fall  heir  to  in  diflerent  regions  not  so  far  re- 
moved. In  Upper  Florida  it  w’as  possible  to  die 
of  broiicbitis ; in  New  Orleans  there  were  the 
snares  of  Yellow^  Jack;  and  in  the  pine  lands  a 
thiiu<lcr-bolt  sometimes  fell  with  even  swifter 
stroke.  At  last  the  laziest  of  the  group  push- 
ed back  bis  sombrero  and  gave  his  hair  a slow 
and  thoughtful  rub. 

^^Fact  is,  stranger,”  with  a meditative  look 
nt  the  J udge,  1 don’t  reckon  it  makes  so  much 
difference,  after  alL  Fact  is,  it’s  rather  danger- 
ona  Ucin^  anywhar.^  

A CLERICAL  friend  at  HonioUsville,  New 
York^  mentions  a little  girl  who  w^os  amusing 
herself  by  Jumping  from  one  to  another  on 
some  flagging  stones  that  wei*e  being  laid  on 
the  sidewalk.  Her  mother,  fearing  she  might 
hurt  herself,  forbade  this  pastime,  but,  suspect- 
ing disobedience,  looked  through  the  window, 
and  seeing  her  do  the  same  thing,  called  her  in 
and  told  her  she  was  not  only  disobeying,  but 
breaking  one  of  the  commandments.  The  lit- 
tle one  ielt  ba<lly  at  first,  but  soon  brightened 
up,  and  said,  Mamma,  those  commandments 
break  awful  easy.” 

And  that,  generally,  is  what’s  the  matter. 
They  are  so  easy  to  fracture. 


Deacon , of  Illinois,  sold  a horse  with 

fullest  recommendations,  and  with  the  repeat- 
ed assurance  that  be  had  owned  the  creatnre 
for  three  years,  and  it  had  never  given  liim  a 
particle  of  trouble  in  all  that  time.  On  reach- 
ing liome  the  purchaser  harnessed  his  new  ac- 
quisition into  a buggy,  and  was  just  about  to 
take  the  reins,  when  the  horse’s  heels  came  fly- 
ing into  the  dash-board,  and  the  whole  vehicle 
fell  suddenly  into  wreck.  Loosening  the  ani- 
mal, ho  led  him  to  a light  wagon  and  tried  that, 
when  a similar  chaos  was  the  immediate  result. 


Oats  w'ere  taken  off  for  the  next  twenty-four 
honrs,  and  a third  trial  made,  this  time  the 
harness  and  solid  fore-wheels  of  a farm  dray 
being  the  sacriflee.  Hot  with  indignation,  the 
purchaser  sought  the  deacon,  and  confronted 
him  with  the  facts. 

Didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had  owned  this  horse 
three  years,  and  never  had  a particle  of  trouble 
with  him  in  that  time  f ’ 

“ Oh  yes.” 

'^Well,  that  was  thirty-six  hours  ago,  and 
he  has  kicked  out  three  harnesses,  two  dash- 
boards, and  two  or  three  wagons  for  me  in  that 
time.” 

‘‘Oh,  very  likely,’^  answered  the  deacon, 
with  an  unruffled  smile.  “He  always  had 
that  way  when  I owned  him,  but  I never  allow 
Budi  little  things  a$  that  to  trouble  me.” 


One  Isaac  Reed  was  the  editor  of  an  edition 
of  Shakspearo,  in  twelve  volumes,  published 
by  Tegg  in  1820.  The  epitaph  upon  his  tomb 
is  carious.  It  runs  as  follows : 

Header,  of  these  few  lines  take  heed, 

And  mend  yonr  ways  for  my  sake; 

For  you  ronst  die,  like  Isaac  Heed, 

Though  you  read  till  yonr  eyes  ache. 

This  Bhakspcarcan  commentator  and  bibli- 
ophile was  a conveyancer  of  London.  He  bad 
a large  and  curious  library,  wbicb,  after  bis 
death,  realized  $20,000. 


An  Odd-fellows’  lodge  in  Ohio  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  recently  a very  deserving  mem- 
ber, who  fought  with  distinguished  bravery  in 
seventeen  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles 
during  the  late  war.  The  funeral  was  numer- 
ously attended,  especially  by  brethren  of  tbe 
order,  who  subsequently  paid  honor  to  his 
memory  by  passing  the  following  resolution : 
“ Reeolvedy  That  wo  will  cherish  his  many  vir- 
tues, pass  his  imperfections,  and  try  to  imit^ito 
his  patient  endurance,  and  finally  trust  all  is 
coriwl.” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Broadns,  an  old  Baptist  parson 
famous  in  Yirgiuia,  once  visited  a plantation 
where  the  darky  who  met  him  at  the  gate  ask- 
ed him  which  bam  he  would  have  his  horse 
put  in. 

“ Have  yon  two  hams  t”  asked  the  doctor. 

“ Yes,  sah,”  replied  the  darky : “ daFs  de  ole 
bam, and  Mas’r  Wales  has  jes  build  a new  one.” 

“Where  do  you  usually  put  the  horses  of 
clergymen  who  come  to  see  your  master  f” 

“ Well,  sab,  if  dey’s  Methodis’s  or  Baptis’s, 
we  gen’ally  put  ’em  in  do  ole  barn,. but  if  dey’s 
’Piscopals,  we  puts  ’em  in  de  new  one.” 

“ Well,  Bob,  you  can  put  my  horse  in  the 
new  barn : I’m  a Baptist,  hut  my  horse  is  an 
Episcopalian.” 


There  are  people  in  the  world — even  in 
England — who  do  not  xmitively  yearn  for  the 
smoke  of  tobacco,  especially  when  the  fleecy 
clond  ascends  from  the  bowl  of  an  old  pipe. 
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The  London  Sporting  Tmes  has  heard  of  a case 
where  a droll  fellow  named  Scrabbs  got  into  a 
first-class  railway  carriage,  before  smoking  car- 
riages were  invented.  In  the  carnage  was 
seated  a sonr-looking  old  gentleman.  After 
the  train  had  started,  Scrabbs  took  out  his 
pipe. 

Yon  mustn’t  smoke  here,”  at  once  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

“ I know  that,”  replied  Scrabbs,  He  then 
calmly  filled  his  pipe. 

Did  1 not  tell  you,”  said  the  o.  g.  again, 
that  you  can’t  smoko  here  f” 

“I  know  that,”  gloomily  replied  Scrabbs, 
taking  oat  his  fusee  box.  He  lit  a fusee,  bat 
now  the  wrath  of  the  o.  g.  was  dread  fal. 

You  sha’n’t  smoko  here,  sir!”  he  shrieked. 

1 know  that,”  added  Scrabbs,  allowing  the 
fusee  to  exhaust  itself,  when  ho  lit  another, 
and  another : the  stench  was  awful,  the  smoke 
sufibcating. 

The  o.  g.,  conghing  and  spluttering,  strug- 
gled for  words.  “ You’d  better  smoke,”  said  he. 

‘‘I  know  that,”  replied  Scrabbs,  applying 
the  blazing  fusee  to  the  expectant  pipe. 


It  was  in  this  charming  way  that  Charles 
Kingsley  wrote  to  his  wife : 

The  world  goes  op  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  the  sanaliine  follows  the  rain, 

And  ycaterday^a  aneer  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again, 

Sweet  wife— 

No,  never  come  over  again. 

For  woman  Is  warm,  thongb  roan  be  cold, 

And  the  night  will  hallow  the  day, 

TUI  the  heart  which  at  even  was  weary  and  old 
Can  rise  In  the  niorning  gny, 

Sweet  wife— 

To  its  work  in  the  rooming  gay. 

Mr.  Chauxcey  M.  Depew,  besides  being  an 
able  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  occa- 
sional speakers,  is  quite  charming  ns  a racon- 
teur, To  illustrate  a point  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches,  he  described  the  funeral  of  a person 
of  the  humbler  class,  where  the  rooms  were 
small  and  the  company^  crow’ded.  Among  those 
who  attended  was  a little  thin  inquisitive  wo- 
man, who  was  conspicuous  for  her  promptness 
in  attending  every  funeral  in  the  town.  After 
taking  her  seat  near  the  family,  she  suddenly 
asked,  ‘‘  Where  did  you  git  that  now  clock  f” 
We  hain’t  got  no  new  clock,”  replied  the 
widow. 

**  Why,  there  it  stands,  in  the  comer.” 

'‘It  ain’t  no  clock,”  sobbed  the  widow; 
"that’s  Joe.  Wo  stood  him  up  iu  the  corner 
to  make  room  for  the  mourners.” 


There  is  some  "honest  hilarity”  still  left 
among  the  grave  Judges  of  our  highest  Ameri- 
can tribunal.  There  is  Judge  Clifford,  for  ex- 
ample, who  for  twenty-three  years  has  been  an 
lionored  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  instead  of  being  on  the  point  of  disso- 
lution from  old  ago,  physical  debility,  and  " not 


being  very  well  himself,”  is  suflaciently  alive  to 
join  in  the  practical  and  pleasant  work  of 
dinner  parties.  The  Judge  said,  not  long  ago, 
apropos  of  health : " I have  been  to  three  state 
dinners  this  week.  My  wife  accompanied  me 
to  two,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  third 
I asked  her  to  stay  at  home  and  pray  for  me.” 
The  Judge  is  known  os  a very  charming  and 
chatty  gentleman  at  dinner.  He  needs  not  to 
bo  appexded  to  os  Julia  iu  The  Hunchback  ap- 
peals to  her  lover,  "Clifford!  why  don’t  you 
speak  to  mo  f ” He  always  has  something  plea- 
sant to  say.  


This  from  a friend  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

" While  conversing  with  a friend  as  to  the 
discouragements  against  entering  the  ministry 
of  our  Church  (Congregational),  1 mentioned 
that  there  w'ore  some  twelve  hundred  more 
ministers  than  churches. 

" ' How  do  they^  all  live  V he  asked. 

" ' Well,  I suppose  some  live  by  faith.’ 

" ' And  some  by  hope  f’  he  said. 

" ' Yes,  and  [an  inspiration]  the  rest  by  char- 
ity,’ I replied.” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  church,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
recently  when  he  quoted  the  remark  of  a gen- 
tleman who  was  speaking  of  the  inferior  qual- 
ity of  much  of  our  modem  preaching.  After 
listening  to  a sermon,  he  said, " I went  to  hear 
about  the  way  to  heaven,  but  I only  learned 
the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.” 


Returning  lately  from  a meeting  of  a South- 
ern Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  held  at , the  smoking-car  of  the 

train  was,  os  usual,  well  filled  with  those  who 
enjoyed  the  solace  of  the  weed.  Besides  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  there  wore  among  the 
smokers  gentlemen  of  other  professions — plant- 
ers, lawyers,  merchants,  and  of  course  a few 
generals,  colonels,  and  majors.  The  talk  drift- 
ed naturally  toward  matters  that  had  come  be- 
fore the  Conference,  and  to  subjects  eouneeted 
with  religion  and  morals.  They  were  not  all 
Methodists,  nor  agreed  as  to  the  best  form  of 
church  organization.  One,  a Presbyterian, 
was  quite  outspoken  in  his  belief  of  the  supe- 
riority of  that  form  of  polity  to  which  ho  had 
been  educated;  another  was  equally  decided 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Baptist  system ; a 
third  hod  no  doubt  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
hod  the  advantage  of  all  in  its  antiquity  and 
the  beauty  of  its  liturgy.  Among  the  passen- 
gers was  a good-natured  fellow,  a railroad 
man, evidently  well  "set  up,”  who  had  listened 
in  a vague  way  to  the  inharmonious  talk,  and 
who  thought,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that 
he  would  " take  a little  hack  at  it”  himself, 
which  ho  did  by  saying,  in  a maudlin  way, 
Well,  you  see,  I’m  just  running  along  on  the 
good  old  Methodist  schedule,  I am ; but,  boys, 
I reckon  I’m  a heap  behind  time.” 
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of  thf  Christian  f*ra  tlu*  s|)ixnt.  of 
sacroil  art  souglit  and  founil  an  outlet  in 
painfiug.  anclg'rowin^  bj  what  it  \ve<nj|irttt, 
drevV  into  its  sem  ice  tlie  nohlest  tbdujfht 
and  the  most  tHitient  lalK^r  of  lialian  jirete 
ius,  .until  at  hii^l  it  ba*^  tiifide  the  wnlls  of; 
every  eliureh  and  palaef*  glow  with  itK 
er.e.iiioit*!?.  Tt/wauld  he  impossible  to  tmee., 
even  iu  outUneytlie  this  mi  * 

writliifi  the  jimits  of  are  ; but  if  w<? 
;iarro\T  thi>  M frdlowf  a Hing‘le 

1 hie  tvi iron th»  tdistovr  af  Ilalbn  paiiih 
it  >nay  h<')|>  us  hr  untie  rst^inc! 
llnng  troth  of  the  art  nptl  of  th’ri't'li^ioas 
i^ehtimebt  wlnrh  it  ^riilxxlitKl,  ; 

/rile  (fospel  historVi  suppl^^^^  Iry 

the  rtvts  of  rite  JkpV'^tle:^,  mid  enlarged  hy 
the  h>4^eniU  of  the  Chhndu  hio*  alveay*^ 
heeif  h fbVoHleA  tr^^ury  of  thidues  for  the 
paiulerJ  ■ Whit  isayS  of  the  slpry 

of  is  ubiivist  triJe  of  the 

whole  T^ir^  ti  is  iuvrdly  possibie  fe 
int^rt  tle^  of  a phi  into  il^ 

huieblng  a passage  tvhleli  has  Vip ployed  ;j- 
enuvd  of  the  g?»3irleSt  7>ni.<t<  if,  il?ei>, 
we  i race  this  history if ihe  diirei'eni 
[Kuirsfe  Vvf  ItalJaiii  paiirtlrisj/ive  shall  fiad 
Miu-5^1  vehi  sfiidyLug  ihe  WiU'k  of  the  gT‘(?ah 
aest  uja^rers,  aiitj  Ula^A  hv  wafieeliurn 
'wlfh  ^ohjtets  v/hieh  reveal  the  innermost 
lities  b/  ila>  artist;  _ 

; 'Chrec  tuvtbods  n\ay  te  distinguished  -in 
tliV  iri^ttuetif ; of  lUe  Grb«|)id  iasPu'y  hy 


^ i :i\-‘  •/■ 


I Itdliaa  painto*s.  Eurh  of  th»^se  metlnxls 
j is  Tiiarked  by  ^r  t^anpc^  or  spirit,  and  eoc- 
presHf^  the  attiitide  u^s^hmed  by  thi^  artist 
I Unyavd  liis  tlieine.  The  iii*st  niethod  is 
j liiat  of  TJio  secoiul  method 

j iy  ilmt  of  realism^^  ^ Tile  thii'd  uietliod 
j tlim  of  ideaUs^n: 

I Thr  r-arliest  works  of  Christian  art  in 
ttaly  ai'e;  the  wall  p^  of  the  Cula*- 

e<>ud»s,  A.t  . first  th OS* • were  inorely  ab- 
slract  syniWis  the  LcdxVrtmu  ll^\~VipljA 
>uid  (he  h^h.  Used  11^  tlie  sig^n  /or 

tlu’  nafoe  of  ttirJst  TbeU  nipre  Yhc|oi  iat 
etiihlems  wriv  fwi jntOtl ; the  doVo,  t‘i'plre- 
sehtiiig  the  Olirlstlan  soul  if ’eed 
bbdy ;.  ibe  p«HlieiH*k  or  plhenix,  typo  of  inr 
mortality’  ; tlir  ^stirnAp,  >?tgriify  i|ig  tVie  soul 
ih  the  varihUt  Hfe  - * hi^  last  ym. bhw 

stands  in  tnriheshih.e  yvph 
efii  liesf  ib-‘pnsehtiiim^^^ 

(hr  id  Shepheriit  Tith^ 
jret  of  the  Cataepiub ; painUhgs.-  Hr:  is 
depietevl  as  Ati  iHnuxtiful  youth  fn  Shep-- 
lierd's';  ilress  iTOYyiiiy  OK  bis  whtmh 

tiers,  ^jr  Ignjung  r*n  his..^ 
of  a hock,  la'  iilayhig,  oil 
pipe,  while  the  slu^^ep  i 4^011  toAhiiOA^^v^^^ 
idea  t*r  i besr*  pietUK^:  ccrtumly  f 

hut  tlm  arrk^tlc  forpi  ia  si)ppo«ed  to  be 
hx^ken  from  an  edd  fireek  Stalwe  hi  jlenuc 
vy  cHi  r y • ay  a kh} . which  exist  til  at  Tana- 
in%  For  it  iajust  he  observed  with 
hv  the  of  the  t^arly  Chhreb 
liayuig  jrtiiited  the  right 
^ without  bevitatiuii 
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RAvr,!vr;i 


ftrtnriiiig*  in  itrj- 

po5^t!ci.  but  Fiill  of  a 

an  vtnexfing’ui^iable  lifio.. 

Ti^AriK[)l{^nb‘,4  iu  ibe^  to  the 

full  4ayli|rhf  i»f  ihe 
iran  iir't  bJuHmnno^d  oitl.  into  the 
rtoh  ^(ploHihk^)’  of  mosait  Thi^^  xvas  the 
painting  Muldie  Aires  • * \f  lje  jaiin t- 

lU?:'  for  GhirJiUidaju  evdkd  it. 

In  the  «|>a$^iotis  chiuThefi  which  be^au  to 
spring  up  if  h;v  niugic?  all  Chris- 
te.ndhia,  aps^yand  rrinhiplial  areli  glowed 
\Vifh  purple  and  gold : rh ythniie 

of  muia^tic  tigure^  4u\il  splendid 
M nibokglepm^^  dpon  llio  ^^orsbip' 

pers:,  y TIvb  isuhject^  ehosen  ffvr  the^ 

SfweH  mther  ihan  lifstoiv 

leal.  Cht^isi  itV  i^oJehlo  light  iu 

thtv  elderi?; 

Clinst  ci:>ihB)g  ';hl;g  tof^  the  e I oli  d s of 

sUir^Hi  gi^K>t>fo4  .U>i  iilii  and  evu  j 1 gel i^t  s ; 

£40^ h \ lie  hill  <>f  Zion,  at  \vlhw 
fool,  flow  tfte  /otu*  tnrers  of  Partidisr.. 
while  tlie  tw6]v»>  >s^  issue  fr<>ni  the 
gates  of  fleUilelKau  aud.  JeriisitleJH  on 
either  hatnl;  nirslk*  jminidtves,  sparkling 
W’ith  gold  i>ud  and  tho  imnnjrtat 

pliomix.  uiid  Jordan  >vitlt  ^hinirtg  vra.w 
--tliese  themes  ehoseii,  hy  the 

Cliristiun^  to  giS-e  light  a i id  ipagUftioence 
!o  tiuMr  lirit  temjyles;.  But  amopg  tlie 
earliest  inos^uf-*s  liiere  ar^^  aJs'O  isome  liis^lor 
iva!  scojics.  HlthougJi  the  maU'nnl  lintith' 
lioTls  of  the  art  prevented  anything  ntore 
than  an  DtiiMU* feet  find  suggastire  ?<t;rie  of 
tr(yitn><>nt  i .in  the  laiptisivrr  of  H.  Gu>- 
Vjmoi  in  liyude’  Hi  Ifcc\^u*uai  there  fe  it 
tnoj^vde  fi?  the  1>apti8m  of  iii  Avhieh 

tho  river  ,hjrd(ir(  iai  per^^onihVd  ak  avi  ohl 
man  with  prp  and  reed 


imidc.  A frieze  of  vivid  pld 
pictures  .snrrnvmnts  tfic  pillars  of  tlie  luivev 
incr^^asi n g in  splendor  uiitil  they 
the  ehanccd  arch-  M ino 

saie  of  the-  La  nil)  seatr-d  on  the- thfon»'  of 
tin?  Apf>ealypse^  itnd  on  i-itlier  side  smalb-r 
scenes  from  the  New  Tcsfiimeitt.  They 
represent  tjie  AuiuirfCi^tioa  (03te  of  the 
earliest  pic tu res  of  tli is  su hire t K t lie  A n gel 
appearing  to  Zacham^v 
the  Iiimx’eMts.  tlie  PrysefVhttion,  the  Adn- 
t^itjoh  of  the  Alagi,  axut  Her^od  rec^ 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
The  pictiiro  of  llte  AdoraJmre 
Ijr  i n for  I he  ligh  f w h 1 e h 1 1 1 li  row^^ 


iipnp  tin?  position  of  the  if>ar!y  Church  in 
to  Maiatdgtrj.  In  t)\o  ufos^uf*  as 
it  \r;i>s  arigihaily  made;,  the  Chnstcyt'd 
ahme  occupied  a th?*otie  or  acat  of  liopot 
In  arirdher  rdigiK  0(>]Kislt  his/ was  ,srri.t- 
ed  a dian  \vil  h a long  blue  iniirille  yvniing 
his  head  Tins  TOeunt  lo.l^e  tlie  dhh^st 
of  the  Wise  Mon.  The  two  olhci*s;  iu  firp 
vmlal  dress,  were  seen  appr^utching  ftsan 
the  vsurne  and  l>eliind  the  .st>at  of  ifAC 
CKihl  stv»od  his  niother,  Iu  tlie  last  «^ru 
turjr  Pope  Benedict  NIY.  caused  tlie  np- 
rigld.  tigare  to  he  erastsi.  and  a halo  h>  h«\ 
put  around  the  head  of  the  seated  ligup'. 
transtonning  it  into  the  A^irgin  Mary 
This  {Ihisl rates  very  distinctly  the 
rhatige  \vlnch  has  taken  place  in  ilig  lh>- 
nm?j  Church  iii  rctcHrd  to  the  digiiity  i'^^ 
ftitrwd  n»  < he  Tuotlmr  of  Christ.^ 


/luhjrii'iti  Hud  MotiHinaiUil- 

lirtp-.-AV,, 


THE  GOSPEL  HiaT(}liY  IN  ITALIAN 


In  these  oiusvik's  ot  iitul 

t^rn  selfo<^  we  a wtriv^ul^  hKiivvth 
ual  < iu  the  ex- 

pre^h^n  ixwi  Thif;  i/;i 

nu  Iviinj^r itH>uv?n t:  w ii  ti  t ) ik  «i i w>% 

iitf  as  the 

He  to^  th^  vnt  h iWhh* 

a su Wtrae  tV?m>,  *v>  b icb  }Mi  iViorlhj*  t<?i 

t|»e  HtSieei’M'ee  *»T  the  ».f f lH^t\»re 
)ii>  Wi<#^bil>p/rH, 

in  fetme  rUf  itH^bty 

Cht'hh  if  df>if  h 'tt‘<  to 

hlite  jotpiiis  iurx>  the  ptoridip^y  Vdl  * 

is  ciothHl  ^ith  nrajesty ; (u»  with 


lie^iuifv  : The  vjto  jspiivk  vra^^taie  - 

vi>r  bitHeU^  Ui»‘  ustos  Atl^ 

when  Ein|K*rrtir  to  the  E;ysl 
)Vt>?i  Ih  »hi  ot'  hiie  ha.vl:iariai|S  lenl 

>le|.tari>rsl.  Imv 

hritiii  Av  I ili  Li  nil  lire  f m 1:5)  5*^  >v- 

.|!UUV  tn  yrl<nult<^  i\ltat^  ot  reli.»;ih>to 

dH-  ,F vviji  tli^  re  estHiififrlinient  of  the 
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tory.  pj  obHlrrv^^  Uu!  parulyxk^  'W  fell 
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Ilf  nfl  ;(»f  J h lA |V;ri(d.  TLu’  dark  bine linibbtl 
of  early  Kornaii  iuu«ak-s  is  vi'ijikui^d  bV 
.tfreto  tohis  of  ktod,  the  iijiperiil 

family  hwi  the  Lviuitoi-H  xtitud  side  bV >i<le 
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with  proud  saints  and  angels.  Christ  is 
no  longer  standing  on  the  green  earth  or 
in  the  free  heavens:  he  is  seated  on  a 
golden  throne  covered  with  cloth  of  gold ; 
ffis  feet  rest  on  a footstool  of  jewels ; his 
i*obes  gleam  with  many  colors;  his  face 
has  no  longer  the  calm,  benignant  regard 
of  the  Saviour  of  men — it  is  dark,  terrible, 
set.  He  is  the  Judge  of  the  world,  lifting 
the  rod  with  which  he  shall  break  in 
pieces  the  nations.  Every  feature  has 
been  exaggerated  to  express  this  dreadful 
majesty.  A fixed  type  has  formed  itself. 
It  is  the  Byzantine  Christ,  with  long  oval 
face,  dark  narrow  eyes,  black  hair  and 
beard,  and  stern,  immovable  mouth.  The 
same  process  is  applied  to  the  apostles  and 
saints,  and  all  the  personages  of  sacred 
history.  Life,  motion,  humanity,  vanish. 
Art  has  its  ritual.  A set  form  is  con- 
structed for  everything,  and  in  that  form 
alone  must  it  be  represented,  as  the  Church 
has  prescribed,  with  all  possible  richness 
of  color  and  grandeur  of  size,  but  with  no 
power  to  make  real  and  visible  the  person 
or  event  which  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

The  splendor  of  this  type  of  art  in  It- 
aly culminates  in  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice. 
When  you  stand  on  that  pavement  of 
many-colored  marbles,  lifted  by  time  into 
great  waves  like  a slow-rolling  sea,  be- 
neath the  golden  solemnity  of  those  five 
great  domes  full  of  purpureal  light  and 
the  smoke  of  incense  rolling  up  from  the 
high  altar,  in  the  atmosphere  of  sombi^e 
and  majestic  worship  you  behold  dimly, 
on  wall  and  ceiling,  arch  and  apsis,  the 
magnificent  impotence  of  Byzantine  art. 
Every  available  space  is  covered  with  mo- 
saic. Stiff  mechanical  figures;  expres- 
sionless faces;  feet  which  can  not  walk, 
liands  which  can  not  handle;  limbs  like 
bags  of  cloth  stuffed  with  sand ; hydroceph- 
alous  saints  and  martyrs;  scenes  which 
have  to  be  labelled  in  order  that  any  one 
may  know  what  they  are;  a baptism  of 
Christ  in  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  to 
liis  chin  like  a quilt  embroidered  with  lit- 
tle fishes.  You  feel  that  this  is  not  art, 
but  dogmatics.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
portray  an  event,  a pei*son.  an  emotion, 
hut  to  recall  a doctrine  or  a legend  of  the 
Chinch  by  an  arbitrary  symbol.  These 
pictures  do  not  speak  direct  to  the  heart 
through  tlie  eye.  They  are  gorgeous  hi- 
eroglypliics,  and  ])resupposc  a priest  al- 
ways at  hand  to  interpret  and  moralize 
them  to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  And  the 


doctrine  which  they  teach  is  that  of  By- 
zantine orthodoxy.  They  present  not  a 
real  living  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
became  man,  and  took  on  him  a true  body 
and  a reasonable  soul,  but  the  cold  simu- 
lacrum of  the  Greek  Christology — an  un- 
earthly mask  of  manhood  tenanted  by  a 
mysterious  deity,  and  acting  out  in  shad- 
owy unreality  the  semblance  of  a human 
life.  Such  an  art  as  this  was  powerless 
to  illuminate  and  glorify  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. It  was  bound  with  the  cerements 
of  tradition,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  formalism. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
came  the  resurrection.  A spiritual  quick- 
ening, a new  life,  ran  through  Italy.  It 
made  Dante,  and  Nicolo  of  Pisa,  and  Ar- 
nolfo of  Florence.  The  Italian  language 
blossomed  into  beauty.  The  free  cities 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  gathered 
their  citizens  in  guilds,  pushed  their  trade 
into  every  comer  of  the  world,  perfected 
the  industrial  arts,  and  spent  their  gold 
as  freely  as  they  had  won  it.  A thrill  of 
joyful  power  passed  through  the  whole 
people.  The  individual  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness. No  longer  a mere  part  of  a 
vast  machine,  he  began  to  think  and  feel 
for  himself.  All  that  was  human,  real, 
natural,  became  precious.  Religious  life 
was  revived.  The  great  orders  of  St.  Dom- 
inic and  St.  Francis,  working  mightily 
within  the  Church,  rekindled  the  zeal  and 
renewed  the  faith  of  the  people.  And 
this  influence  went  on  at  once  with  quick- 
ening power  into  sacred  painting. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  realizing  this 
vital  change  than  to  go  directly  from  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Padua,  “nursery  of  arts.”  In  a quiet 
corner  of  the  city,  amid  a large  neglected 
garden,  stands  the  little  chapel  of  S.  Ma- 
ria della  Arena.  The  walls  are  covered 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  frescoes  from 
the  life  of  Mary  and  the  Gospel  history. 
There  is  no  splendor  of  gold  and  glowing 
colors,  no  dim  religious  light,  no  vast  im- 
posing architecture ; but  you  feel  that  this 
deserted  cha|>el  is  more  truly  a sanctuary 
than  is  St.  Mark’s,  with  all  its  mystery 
and  magnificence. 

In  1305,  Giotto,*  master  of  the  seven  lib- 


* rfiotto  had  such  a prodigious  fancy  that  there 
was  nothing  iti  nature,  tl)C  parent  of  all  thing#,  but 
he  could  imitate  it  witli  his  pencil  so  well  and  draw 
it  so  like  as  to  deceive  our  very  senses,  imagining 
that  to  bo  the  very  thing  itself  which  was  only  his 
painting;  therefore,  having  brought  that  art  to  light 
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may  pass  over  these  faults  as  among:  the  j greratioji  into  wl)icli  he  soiiietimes  falls  in 
lesser  things  of  painting,  we  eau  not  l>e  j the  expressing  of  strong  emotions  in  the 
so  lenient  towartl  the  weakness  and  exag-  ! liuman  face.  Tjov'e.  hate,  atiguish,  are  oft- 
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€11  distorted  into  grimaces ; and  although 
the  painter  has  created  for  his  noblest  per- 
sonages a strong  and  noble  form  of  coun- 
tenance, making  an  approach  to  almost 
antique  beauty,  yet  there  is  in  all  the  faces 
an  unconscious  echo  of  the  Byzantine 
tj-pe — long,  narrow,  monotonous.  Giotto 
lias,  in  fact,  accomplished  the  resurrection 
of  Italian  painting ; he  has  done  the  great 
thing,  the  vital  thing — brought  back  the 
spirit  of  life;  but  he  has  not  worked  the 
complete  deliverance.  Lazarus  has  come 
forth,  but  he  is  still  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave-clothes. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Giotto  this  bondage  continued. 
His  followers — the  two  Gaddi,  Spinello 
Aretino,  Simone  Memmi,  even  the  great 
Orcagna — made  little  advance  in  technic- 
al skill  and  knowledge.  They  were  ham- 
pered by  the  same  weaknesses  as  the  great 
master,  and  they  had  not  his  through- 
shining  genius  to  make  us  forget  them. 
The  epic  school  of  Florence  painted  long 
legends  of  the  apostles  and  saints;  the 
lyric  school  of  Siena  composed  mystic  de- 
votional allegories ; and  in  the  pictures  of 
both  there  is  much  true  religious  feeling. 
But  the  art  was  still  defective,  and  soon 
d^enerated  into  a mere  manufacturing 
process,  which  illustrated  the  Gospel  his- 
tory with  endless  strings  of  figures  as  flat 
as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  card-board. 

Meanwhile  mighty  influences  were  at 
work  which  should  change  all  this,  and 
give  a new  impulse  and  character  to  re- 
ligious painting.  Wealth  and  luxury 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  the  cities.  The 
citizens  no  longer  fought  their  own  inces- 
sant battles,  but  hired  bands  of  mercena- 
ries, who  conducted  campaigns  like  games 
of  chess,  so  that  it  came  to  be  considered 
rather  a rare  and  melancholy  accident  for 
a man  to  be  killed  in  a war.  The  free 
cities  were  gradually  absorbed  into  larger 
and  wealthier  states,  or  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tyrants  like  the  Florentine  Medici, 
who  were  the  most  lavish  patrons  of  art. 
The  world  as  against  the  Church  became 
more  powerful  and  splendid.  The  papacy 
grew  more  corrupt.  Religion  declined. 
Greek  culture  took  the  place  of  scholastic 
learning.  Petrarch,  Bwcaccio,  the  Hu- 
manists, began  to  glorify  classic  antiquity, 
and  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  freedom  and  beauty.  Life  flowed  more 
quickly,  passionately,  strongly.  It  seems 
as  if  the  men  and  women  of  Florence  in 
those  decades  must  have  h^  a fuller  and 


more  fiery  blood  in  their  veins  to  make 
them  so  impetuous  and  unwearied  alike 
in  art  and  trade,  in  love  and  war,  in  writ* 
ing  and  fighting,  in  doing  and  enjoying. 

It  was  in  Florence,  in  1401,  that  the  man 
was  bom  who  was  to  carry  this  new  spir- 
it into  sacred  painting,  and  give  to  Italy 
not  only  a living  but  a free  art.  This 
man  was  Tommaso  di  Ser  Giovanni,  nick- 
named Masaccio,  or  “Clumsy  Tom” — a 
brown,  slender  youth,  careless  in  dress, 
improvident  in  money  matters,  but  gifted 
with  the  divine  fire,  and  absorbed  in  his 
work.  He  lived  but  twenty-seven  years, 
in  poverty  and  neglect;  but  he  made  an 
epoch  in  Italian  art,  for  in  his  hands  the 
Gospel  history  became  for  the  first  time 
natural.  That  which  Giotto  had  con- 
ceived in  spirit  Masaccio  embodied  in 
flesh.  When  you  go  from  the  Florentine 
Academy,  where  are  gathered  the  pictures 
of  Cimabue,  Angelico,  and  the  Gaddi,  into 
the  dim,  narrow  chapel  in  S.  Maria  del 
Carmine,  on  whose  walls  are  pre.served 
the  greatest  if  not  the  only  works  of  Ma- 
saccio, you  feel  that  you  have  passed  from 
a realm  of  pious  visions  into  a real  and 
living  world.  These  are  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Peter.  Christ  and  the  apostles 
are  no  longer  the  bloodless  phantoms  of 
monkish  ecstasy,  but  liuman  persons.  The 
painter  has  at  last  recognized  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  that  manhood  in  which 
Christ  appeared.  And  by  necessary  in- 
ference he  has  recognized  that  no  labor 
is  too  great  to  give  to  its  comprehension, 
no  skill  too  precious  to  spend  on  its  de- 
lineation. He  has  studied  anatomy,  per- 
spective, color.  He  has  attained  facility 
of  drawing  and  power  of  expression.  He 
has  purchased  with  eager  toil  the  power 
of  making  his  imaginations  visible  to  men. 
Strong,  noble,  and  calm  are  the  figures 
that  stand  here  on  the  green  earth.  The 
Master  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  is  full 
of  a divine  dignity  as  he  commands  Pe- 
ter to  take  the  fish  from  the  sea,  and  the 
money  from  its  mouth  to  pay  the  tribute. 
The  impetuous  disciple  seems  to  expostu- 
late eagerly,  but  you  feel  that  he  must 
obey. 

In  this  chapel  the  greatest  masters  of 
painting  have  studied  with  reverence : Fra 
Angelico,  Leonardo,  Micliael  Angelo,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  Penigino,  Fra  Bartolomeo  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Raphael  copied  the  fres- 
coes seven  times. 

The  followers  of  Masaccio  did  not  pos- 
sess his  genius.  But  they  had  wliat  was 
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denied  to  him,  a long  life  for  study  and 
labor.  In  the  course  of  two  generations, 
by  eager,  patient  work  along  the  road 
which  he  broke,  the  great  Florentine 
school  of  painters  built  itself  up.  “This 
school,”  says  Ruskin,  “proposed  to  itself 
human  expression  for  its  aim  in  natural 
truth:  it  strove  to  do  that  as  well  as  it 
could — did  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  done 
— and  all  its  greatness  is  rooted  in  that 
single  and  honest  effort.”*  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  school  were  goldsmiths  and 
sculptors  had  an  influence  upon  their 
manner  of  drawing  and  modelling.  Pol- 
lajuolo  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst 
painter  to  study  the  human  body  by  dis- 
section ; Signorelli  kept  the  corpse  of  his 
dead  son  on  the  table  of  his  studio  until 
he  had  made  a careful  drawing  of  it; 
Vei'occhio,  Ghirlandajo,  Botticelli,  Ro- 
selli,  and  their  fellows  all  labored  with 
keen,  patient  energy  after  perfection  of 
drawing,  chiar-oscuro,  coloring.  They 
still  cliose  to  paint  chiefly  within  the  cir- 
cle of  subjecte  offered  by  the  Church  in 
the  Gospel  history,  and  the  legends  of  the 
saints.  But  it  is  with  a tacit  assumption 
of  the  independence  of  art  both  in  the 
choice  of  themes  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  Church  did  not  admit  this 
without  demur.  She  still  assumed  the 
right  to  pronounce  condemnation  on  a 
picture  because  the  angels  in  it  appeared 
to  be  female,  and  on  another  because  the 
feathers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  colored 
instead  of  white.  But  in  reality  art  was 
emancipated  from  dogma.  The  painters 
chose  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history  be- 
cause tliey  wei*e  noble  subjects  for  paint- 
ing, and  tieated  them  so  that  they  gave 
scope  for  the  highest  exercise  of  inventive 
genius.  What  the  realistic  school  strove 
after  w’as  not  the  mere  outward  sliell,  but 
tile  expression  of  individual  character 
displaying  itself  in  the  lines  of  the  hu- 
man face  and  the  movements  of  the  hu- 
man body.  And  because  man  is  natural 
only  in  ^he  environment  of  nature,  they 
brought  down  the  saints  and  apostles 
from  the  mystic  background  of  gold  on 
which  mediaeval  art  had  place<l  them,  and 
set  them  amid  fair  landscapes,  or  in  the 
streets  of  cities.  “Nature  is  no  longer 
an  enemy  or  a riddle  to  the  artists  : they 
freely  behold  all  her  beauty:  they  strive 
to  exliaust  her  with  deep-going  studies, 
and  to  lend  to  Jier  forms  a might  of  real- 


* The  Two  /V/w,  p.  25.  Am.  ed. 


ity  of  which  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  dare 
to  think.”  Among  the  best  examples  of 
this  school  of  painting  are  the  wall-paint- 
ings of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  ex- 
ecuted for  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  by  Botticelli, 
Signorelli,  Rosselli,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Pe- 
rugino,  who  was  at  that  time  working  in 
the  Florentine  manner.  There  were  eight 
pictures  from  the  life  of  Moses,  and  eight 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  so  arranged  that 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  type  and  the  ful- 
flllment,  should  face  each  other. 


1.  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.  | 

2.  Circumcision  of  Moses. 

3.  Moses  in  Midian,  pro- 

tects Jethro’s  daugh- 
ter. 

4.  Moses  and  the  Israel- 

ites after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea. 

6.  Moses  gives  the  law 
from  the  Mount. 

6.  Moses  establishes  the 

sacredness  of  the 
priesthood  by  pun- 
ishing Korah. 

7.  Last  interview'  of  Moses 

and  Joshua. 

8.  Michael  bears  away  the 

body  of  Moses. 


1.  Christ  in  the  Manger. 

2.  Baptism  of  Christ. 

3.  Christ  tempted  in  the 

Wilderness. 

4.  Christ  calling  the  Apos- 

tles by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

5.  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the 

Mount. 

G.  Christ  establishes  the 
priesthood  by  giving 
tlie  keys  to  Peter. 

7.  The  Last  Supper. 

8.  The  Resurrection  of 

Christ. 


The  last  two  pictures  have  been  destruc- 
tively restored,  and  the  flrst  two  perished 
to  make  room  for  Michael  Angelo’s  “Last 
Judgment.”  In  all  these  pictures  we  see 
a freshness  of  invention,  a cleverness  of 
execution,  a sharpness  of  conception, 
which  are  the  marks  of  the  best  period  of 
Florentine  art.  There  is  a strong  family 
likeness  in  the  whole  series,  and  yet  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  painters 
are  clearly  marked.  In  Perugino,  that 
pure  religious  fervor  which  afterward 
carried  him  altogether  away  from  the 
manner  of  this  school;  in  Ghirlandajo,  a 
strong,  serene  dignity ; in  Botticelli,  a love 
of  fluttering  garments  and  light,  rapid  mo- 
tion, which  runs  like  a breeze  through  his 
pictures. 

There  are  two  features  in  the  produc- 
tions of  this  realistic  school  which  at  once 
strike  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and,  if  properly  understood,  give 
us  the  secret  of  their  work,  of  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  The  first  and  most  no- 
ticeable is  the  appearance  of  modern  Ital- 
ian costume,  |)ersonages,  and  scenery  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Gk)spcl  history.  ThLs 
was  their  method  of  realism.  It  was  not 
the  realism  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  the 
modern  English  pre  Raphaelites,  who  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  literal  Palestine,  and 
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which  made  possible  the  existence  of  three 
such  men  as  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo, 
and  Raphael  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  city.  But,  given  the  men,  it  is  easy 
to  discern  the  influences  which  determined 
their  artistic  strivings  toward  the  creation 
of  an  ideal  of  human  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion. The  continuance  and  refinement  of 
literary  culture ; the  study  of  classic  mod- 
els in  poetry  and  sculpture,  producing  at 
last  a veritable  revival  of  paganism ; the 
recklessness  with  which  earthly  pleasures 
were  pursued  and  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 
the  Vicar  of  Heaven ; the  development  of 
a style  of  luxury  which  demanded  the 
fullness  of  physical  life  to  support  it — 
these  and  many  other  kindred  causes  made 
men  think  of  the  many-sided  perfection 
of  humanity  as  the  highest  and  most  de- 
sirable thing.  This  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed and  fostered,  nobly  or  basely  as 
the  case  might  be,  by  the  arfists.  Their 
goal  was  not  any  longer  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  existing  forms,  but  the  invention 
of  a more  perfect  ideal.  Michael  Angelo, 
the  mighty,  labored  on  the  physical  side; 
Leonardo,  the  universal  genius,  on  the  in- 
tellectual side ; Raphael,  the  beloved,  com- 
bined them  both,  and  added  a richness  and 
delicacy  of  emotion  which  were  peculiarly 
his  oAvn. 

This  spirit  of  idealism  had  two  effects 
on  sacred  painting — first,  as  to  the  choice 
of  subjects,  a partial  abandonment  of  the 
historical  for  the  purely  ideal  or  symbol- 
ical region,  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  essay;  second,  a creative  rather  than 
an  imitative  method  in  the  treatment  of 
Gospel  history.  The  highest  fruit  of  this 
method  is  undoubtedly  the  great  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo,  slowly 
fading  from  the  walls  of  the  Milanese 
monastery,  but  happily  preserved  and  fa- 
miliarized to  the  world  by  the  engraver's 
art. 

What  a vast  distance  separates  this  no- 
ble picture  from  the  earlier  representations 
of  Uie  Supi)er!  On  the  Dalmatica  of  the 
Vatican  it  is  a symbolic  act:  Christ,  with 
wafer  and  chalice,  is  administering  the 
eucharist  to  the  apostles.  In  the  medi- 
aeval mosaics  it  is  equally  cold  and  unreal. 
Giotto  conceived  the  scene,  but  was  unable 
to  paint  it.  Roselli,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
painted  it,  but  was  unable  to  conceive  it. 
He  has  depicted  it  with  such  hardness  of 
mere  humanity,  with  so  many  tricks  of 
realistic  art,  which  must  put  Judas  alone 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  express 


his  separation  from  Christ,  and  paint  a 
little  black  devil  whispering  in  his  ear  to 
assure  us  of  his  temptation,  that  we  are 
chilled  and  repulsed  by  the  picture.  But 
here  at  last  we  find  in  Leonardo’s  paint- 
ing a true  and  worthy  conception  of  that 
unparalleled  scene.  That  noble  head  of 
Christ,  so  grand  and  yet  so  tender;  the 
clear,  dramatic  grouping  of  the  apostles; 
the  solemnity  of  the  intense  emotion;  the 
deep,  uncertain  shadow  of  gloom  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  room  with  the  myste- 
rious words  of  the  Master — these  are  the 
work  of  the  highest  genius  in  its  most  pa- 
tient, sti*enuous  exertion.  Slowly,  care- 
fully, reverently,  with  an  instant  concen- 
tration of  all  his  powers,  the  great  master 
labored  to  put  his  thought  on  the  wall  of 
that  little  Milanese  refectory.  The  prior 
of  the  monastery  was  not  content  with 
the  slowness  of  the  work,  and  came  to  re- 
proach and  vex  the  painter.  He  answer- 
ed, with  a fine  dignity:  “I  still  want  two 
heads,  one  of  which,  the  Saviour,  I can 
not  hope  to  find  on  earth,  and  I have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  power  of  presenting 
it  to  myself  in  imagination  with  all  that 
perfection  of  beauty  and  spiritual  grace 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  demanded  for 
the  representation  of  the  Divine  Incarna- 
tion. The  other  is  that  of  Judas,  since  I 
hardly  think  it  possible  to  render  graph- 
ically the  features  of  the  man  who,  after 
so  many  benefits  from  his  Master,  betray- 
ed the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world.” 
This  was  the  secret,  this  spirit  of  reverent 
idealism,  which  enabled  Leonardo  to  paint 
the  first  and  the  last  worthy  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper;  for  beside  this  work  Tinto- 
retto’s is  only  a company  of  Venetians  ca- 
rousing, and  Horace  Vernet’s  a company 
of  Bedouins  sitting  on  the  floor.  This  is 
the  fulfillment  of  Ruskin’s  fine  descrip- 
tion of  high  art:  “ It  is  a true  or  inspired 
ideal  seen  at  once  to  be  ideal ; that  is  to 
say,  the  result  of  all  the  highest  powers 
of  the  imagination  engaged  in  the  discov- 
ery and  apprehension  of  the  purest  truths, 
and  having  so  arranged  them  as  best  to 
show  their  preciousness  and  exalt  their 
clearness.* 

The  one  picture  from  Gospel  history 
which  the  judgment  of  the  world  would 
place  beside,  or  even  above,  Leonardo’s 
‘‘Last  Supper”  is  Raphael’s  “Transfigura- 
tion.” And  thei*efore,  although  it  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  the  best  product  of  his 


* ^fodcrn  Painters^  vol.  iii.,  p.  144.  Am.  ed. 
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idealism,  and  I would  far  rather  linger 
over  the  master’s  work  in  Florence  or  in 
Dresden,  we  must  spend  a little  time  be- 
fore ‘‘the  jewel  of  the  Vatican.”  Un- 
doubtedly our  first  feeling  on  seeing  this 
world-famous  picture  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  coloring  is  not  pleasant;  a 
harsh  critic  has  even  dared  to  call  it  crude 
and  motley.  And  the  picture  is  hung  so 
low  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  true  ef- 
fect of  the  foreshortening.  But  after  this 
feeling  has  passed  away  a little,  we  can 
ask  ourselves  quietly  how  the  master  has 
conceived  his  theme,  and  how  accomplish- 
ed his  work. 

The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is 
why  the  artist  has  joined  in  one  picture 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  and  the 
failure  of  the  disciples  to  heal  the  demo- 
niac boy.  Three  reasons  are  suggested. 
First,  a practical  reason : because  the 
monks  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  for  whom 
the  picture  was  made,  ordered  it  to  be  so 
com{)osed,  in  accordance  with  a popular 
fashion  of  combining  two  scenes  on  one 
canvas.  Second,  a historical  reason:  be- 
cause the  Gospel  narratives  present  the 
probability  that  the  events  were  nearly 
simultaneous.  Third,  an  artistic  reason : 
because  this  conjunction  gave  the  painter 
room  to  express  in  the  most  ideal  perfect- 
ness the  great  contrast  of  darkness  and 
light,  human  suffering  and  divine  glory. 
Here,  close  before  us,  in  the  world  of  our 
daily  life,  is  the  tortured  demoniac,  and 
the  troubled  disciples  powerless  to  help 
him.  The  shadow  of  a sorrowful  dark- 
ness rests  upon  them.  They  suffer  with 
the  wretched  boy  and  his  parents,  but 
they  can  do  nothing.  They  point  up  to 
the  mountain,  whither  Jesus  has  gone 
with  Peter  and  John.  That  hand  of  faith 
is  the  connecting  link.  They  do  not  see 
the  glory  that  lies  up  yonder.  But  for  us 
Raphael  has  drawn  aside  the  curtain,  and 
we  look  in  upon  the  vision  of  Christ  and 
Moses  and  Elias,  floating  in  pale  golden 
light  above  the  mount.  Out  of  that 
world  of  divine  peace  and  glory  help  and 
light  shall  flow  dowm  into  the  dark  under- 
world. From  that  radiant  form  of  the 
Christ  shall  issue  a healing  and  redeem- 
ing influence  to  the  weary  and  afflicfed 
children  of  men.  That  is  the  significance 
of  the  picture. 

The  execution  has  cost  the  most  strenu- 
ous and  skillful  labor.  The  more  we  look 


♦ St  Matthew,  xvii. ; St.  Mark,  ix. 


at  it,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the 
perfectness  of  the  technique.  Here  is  ab- 
solute mastery  of  the  human  form,  not 
only  in  the  knowledge  of  bones  and  mus- 
cles, but  also  in  the  play  of  feature  and 
significant  gesture.  This  kneeling  wo- 
man in  the 'foreground,  with  her  ideally 
perfect  body  and  head,  expresses  in  every 
curve  and  line  her  eager  and  half -taunt- 
ing appeal  to  the  disciples  for  help.  The 
grace  of  her  attitude,  the  modelling  of  her 
shoulder,  the  dramatic  force  of  her  gesture, 
fasten  the  attention  more  and  more  close- 
ly, and  compel  a wondering  acknowledg- 
ment of  Raphael’s  supreme  skill. 

And  yet  it  is  upon  this  picture  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  upon  Raphael’s  work  in 
general,  that  the  great  irascible  Ruskin 
pours  out  the  vials  of  his  invective  elo- 
quence. He  calls  the  figures  of  Moses  and 
Elias  “ kicking  gracefulnesses.”  He  can 
only  express  his  contempt  for  the  artist  in 
exclamation  points,  that  favorite  form  of 
literary  imprecation.  In  another  passage 
he  declares  that  Raphael  has  passed  from 
the  patli  of  life  to  the  path  of  death,  and 
comparing  his  Madonnas  with  those  of  the 
earlier  artists,  finds  evidence  of  his  utter 
want  of  religious  feeling  in  the  fact  that 
he  “no  longer  desires  to  pour  out  tlie 
treasures  of  earth  at  the  Virgin’s  feet,  or 
crown  her  brows  with  golden  shafts  of 
heaven.”  Now  I must  confess  that  this 
latter  tirade  seems  to  me  unmeaning  and 
unjust.  Surely  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not 
teach  that  gold  and  jewels  are  the  only 
worthy  offerings  for  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  If  we  are  to  find  the  evidence  of 
devotion  and  sincerity  in  the  glittering 
ornaments,  the  aureoles  like  metal  plates, 
the  robes  embossed  with  precious  stones, 
with  which  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  the 
Vivarini  adorned  their  sacred  pictures, 
why  can  we  not  find  just  as  sincere  and 
worthy  an  offering  in  the  ideal  beauty 
which  Raphael  brought  to  crown  his  Ma- 
donna ? Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ? The  wor- 
ship of  the  shepherds  is  as  true  and  pre- 
cious as  the  wealthy  adoration  of  the 
Magi.  The  glory  of  pure  and  perfect  wo- 
manhood whicli  dwells  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna  is  more  costly  and  ador- 
able than  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  than 
all  the  golden  shafts  of  a thousand  aure- 
oles. 

In  regard  to  the  “Transfiguration,” 
however,  wonderful  as  it  is  merely  as 
l>ainter’s  work,  it  is  doubtless  unsatisfac- 
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tory  as  a religious  picture.  There  is  a 
strange  feeling  of  discontent  in  looking  at 
it,  a sense  of  coming  danger,  if  not  of 
present  evil.  This  kneeling  woman  in 
the  foreground,  with  the  beautiful  arm 
and  shoulder — ^why  should  she  fix  the  at- 
tention more  and  more,  until  the  sacred 
mount  grows  dim  and  unreal  to  US'?  Is 
it  right  that  we  should  carry  away  from 
the  picture  a stronger  impression  of  the 
artist’s  knowledge  and  skill  than  of  the 
event  which  he  has  painted,  and  its  sacred 
meaning  ? The  suspicion  arises  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  that  was  what  he  wished 
to  do,  that  he  cared  less  for  the  transfigu- 
ration of  Christ  than  for  the  glorification 
of  Raphael — that  the  form  had  become 
to  him  more  precious  than  the  substance. 

Whether  this  was  true  of  Raphael  him- 
self or  not,  it  was  certainly  true  of  his 
scholars  and  successors.  That  ideal  hu- 
manity which  had  been  invented  by 
him  and  his  great  contemporaries  as  the 
only  worthy  medium  of  exhibiting  the 
Gospel  history  and  those  sacred  person- 
ages to  whom  the  Church  offered  adora- 
tion speedily  usurped  the  supreme  place, 
and  centred  in  itself  all  the  thought  and 
effort  of  the  painters.  “In  early  times 
art  was  employed  for  the  display  of  re- 
ligious facts,  now  religious  facts  we^  em- 
ployed for  the  display  of  art.”  Th\fc  art- 
ists continued  to  paint  scenes  fronX  the 
Gospel  history,  but  only  because  tney 
were  ordered  by  their  patrons,  and  affoM- 
ed  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
ideal  forms  in  actions  which  were  familiar 
and  full  of  life.  The  stories  of  classic 
mythology  were  equally  acceptable  and 
equally  true  to  the  painters.  And  indeed 
it  naturally  followed  that  they  could  han- 
dle the  mythological  subjects  with  far 
more  freedom  and  sincerity,  for  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  papal  court  was  little  more 
than  an  outward  dress,  the  garment  of  a 
nun,  loosely  veiling  the  form  of  a rich  and 
luxuriant  paganism.  So  that  in  fact  there 
is  far  more  sincere  feeling  as  well  as  far 
better  painting  in  Giulio  Romano’s  “Le- 
gends of  Diana”  at  Mantua  than  in  his 

Holy  Family”  at  Dresden. 

From  this  point  the  course  of  sacred 
painting  in  Italy  is  a swift  and  sure  de- 
cadence. The  change  which  has  passed 
upon  it  may  have  been  imperceptible  in 
its  gradations,  but  it  is  fatal  in  its  i*esult. 
There  is  no  more  Gospel  history  for  Ital- 
ian painting.  It  is  simply  the  exhibition 
of  the  painter  s skill,  inventiveness,  or  ir- 


reverence in  connection  with  the  legends 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  This  is  done 
most  perfectly  and  freely  by  the  great 
painters  of  Venice.  The  strong  natural- 
ness and  reverent  simplicity  of  Giovan- 
ni, Bellini,  and  Carpaccio  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  superb  drawing  and  color- 
ing of  Titian.  He  paints  so-caUed  saints 
and  Virgins  and  apostles,  but  they  are  sim- 
ply the  splendid  men  and  women  of  Ven- 
ice acting  their  rdles  with  dignified  in- 
difference. You  can  see  the  blood  cours- 
ing richly  under  their  skin,  and  the  life 
shining  in  their  eyes,  but  you  can  not  de- 
tect any  religious  emotion,  any  appeal  to 
faith  or  adoration.  Tintoretto  covers  his 
enormous  canvases  with  an  infinitude  of 
figures;  he  dazzles,  astonishes,  subdues 
you  by  the  fertile  vigor  of  his  genius;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  touch  your  rever- 
ence for  the  diivine.  His  “Crucifixion,” 
with  its  eighty  figures,  grouped,  separate, 
engaged  in  every  conceivable  action,  seen 
through  a brown  luminous  atmosphere, 
full  of  vigor,  life,  motion,  is  a marvellous 
picture.  You  may  say  it  is  painted  as  if 
the  artist  had  seen  it;  but  you  feel  sure 
that  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  been  as 
one  of  the  poor  disciples,  but  as  one  of 
the  well-fed,  disinterested  spectators  who 
stand  aloof  from  the  cross.  But  of  all  the 
Venetians  Paul  Veronese  is  the  worst  as 
a painter  of  Gk)spel  history.  “ He  makes 
the  Magdalene  wash  Christ’s  feet  with  a 
face  as  absolutely  unmoved  as  if  she  were 
a servant  bringing  in  a ewer  of  water.” 
The  Virgin  in  his  “Annunciation”  hears 
the  message  of  the  graceful  angel  as 
calmly  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  piece  of 
gossip;  and  the  thing  that  strikes  us  most 
forcibly  is  the  skill  with  which  the  paint- 
er has  executed  his  aerial  perspectives, 
and  painted  a rose-bush  and  a glass  of 
water.  The  famous  picture  of  the  “Feast 
of  Levi,”  which  hangs  in  the  place  of  hon- 
or in  the  Venetian  Academy,  is  a sump- 
tuous banquet.  Under  a long  gallery, 
with  Corinthian  pillars  of  white  marble, 
are  seated  the  Master  and  his  disciples. 
There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Christ 
from  the  others,  save  his  central  place 
and  a faint  halo  about  his  head.  In  the 
foreground,  amid  a profusion  of  archi- 
tectural details,  servants  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  indifferent  spectators,  you  can 
see  the  master  of  the  house,  an  evil-faced 
man  dressed  in  green  silk  jind  velvet,  and 
the  fat  major-domo  in  a light  striped  tu- 
nic. Beside  the  table  sits  a brown  dog, 
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whieh.alllioug’li 
badly  painted,  is 
the  niost  inter- 
estinir  tiling  iu 
the*  picture,  for 
it  brought  the 
painter  l>efoi*e 
the  Inquisition, 
and  gave  rise  to 
an  examination 
wltich  reveals  to 
us  the  spirit  and 
methcKl  of  his 
art.  For  this 
rc?ason  I shall 
quote  the  record 
of  it  here : 


of 

1573.  Ma.Mter 
P.tiii  Caliarb  of 
a>  a pa i ti t er, 
rem  T»rt)Hght  be- 
fore the  Sacred 
Tribnuab  ^tinl  be- 
ing asked  name 
and  Munuime,  an- 
swered as  ii  hove, 
and  beii^g  JisktMl 
iif  his  profession, 
answerful : 

I iiiveid  and 
ihikW  dgiires. 

(^K  D<ryon  know 
tW  reason  why 
yon  have  been 
sitminoned  f 
J,  No,  my  lord. 
Q.  Can  you  iin- 
agmeit? 

J.Iean  imagiue 


Q,  T«dl  ns  what 
you  imagine, 

A.  For  the  rea- 
son which  the 
ftevenM)d  Prior 
of  88.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  whose  name 
I km>w  not,  tolil 
me — that  be  had 
been  here,  and 
that  yonr  iltiislri- 
ons  lortUliips  had 
g!vet»  him  orders 
that  I xhinihl  xub- 
Hritiifc  the  hgnre 
4>f  a Magdalen  tbv 
that  of  a dog ; and 
I replied  that  1 
won  hi  ha  ve  w iUi 
ingly  done  this  or 
anything  tdse  fur 
nij  mvn  credit  or 
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the  advaDtage  of  the  pictnre,  but  I did  not 
think  the  figure  of  the  Magdaleu  would  be 
fitting,  or  would  look  well,  for  many  reasons, 
which  I will  always  assign  whenever  the  op- 
portunity is  given  me. 

*****% 

Q,  Say  how  many  attendants  you  have  put 
in  the  picture,  and  what  is  each  doing? 

J,  First,  the  master  of  the  house,  Simon ; be- 
sides, I have  placed  below  him  a server  whom 
I have  supposed  to  have  come  for  his  own 
amusement,  to  see  the  arrangement  of* the 
table.  There  are,  besides, several  others,  which, 
as  there  are  many  figures  in  the  picture,  I do 
not  recollect. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  men  dressed 
in  the  German  fashioi],  each  with  his  halberd 
in  his  hand? 

A,  Wo  painters  take  the  8«ame  license  that  is 
])crmitted  to  poets  and  jesters.  I have  placed 
those  two  halberdiers — the  one  eating,  the  oth- 
er drinking — by  the  staircase,  to  be  supposed 
really  to  perform  any  duty  that  may  be  re- 
quired of  them,  it  appearing  to  me  quite  fitting 
that  the  master  of  such  a house,  who  was  rich 
and  great  (as  I have  been  told),  should  have 
such  attendants. 

Q.  At  the  table  of  the  Lord  whom  have  yon 
placed  f 

A,  The  twelve  apostles. 

Q.  What  is  St. Peter,  who  is  the  first,  doing? 

A.  He  is  cutting  up  a lamb  to  send  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

(p.  What  is  ho  doing  who  is  next  to  him  f 

A,  He  is  holding  a plate  to  receive  what  St. 
Peter  will  give  him. 

Q.  What  is  he  doing  who  is  next  to  this  last  ? 

A,  He  is  using  his  fork  as  a toothpick. 

Q.  Were  you  commissioned  by  any  person  to 
paint  Germans,  buffoons,  and  such  like  things 
in  this  picture  f 

A.  No,  my  lord;  my  commission  was  to  orna- 
ment the  picture  as  I judged  best,  which,  being 
large,  requires  many  figures,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
* « * * * 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  a painting  like 
the  *^La8t  Judgment,’’  where  drapery  is  not 
supposed,  dresses  are  not  required,  and  that 
disembodied  8j)irits  only  arc  re[»resented  f but 
there  are  neither  buftbons,  nor  dogs,  nor  armor, 
nor  any  other  absurdity.  And  does  it  not  seem 
to  you  that  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other 
example  you  have  done  right  in  ]>ainting  the 
picture  in  this  manner,  and  that  it  can  be 
proved  right  and  decent? 

A.  Illustrious  lord,  I do  not  defend  it;  but  I 
thought  I was  doing  right.  I had  not  consid- 
ered all  these  things,  never  intending  to  com- 
mit any  imj»ropriety,  the  more  so  as  the  figures 
of  bnflbons  arc  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  .same 
place  where  our  Lord  is. 

Which  examination  ended,  my  lord.s  decreed 
that  the  above-named  Master  Paul  should  be 
bound  to  correct  and  amend  the  picture  within 
three  months,  at  his  own  expense, under  penal- 
ties to  be  imposed  by  the  Sacred  Tribunal. 
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This  is  the  end  of  it  all.  The  painter 
has  become  a person  who  invents  and 
draws  figures  for  fame  and  money.  He 
is  willing  to  do  anything  for  his  own  credit 
and  the  advantage  of  his  pictures.  My 
lords  the  Inquisitors  stand  by  to  see  that 
he  does  not  play  any  scurrilous  German 
tricks  in  ridicule  of  the  Holy  Church  and 
in  propagation  of  false  doctrine.  With 
this  restriction,  he  may  ornament  the  Gos- 
pel history  at  his  pleasure.  Soon  even 
the  skill  of  the  colorist  and  draughtsman 
is  lost.  In  the  hands  of  the  eclectics  the 
representation  of  Gospel  history  becomes 
a secon  d-rate  melodrama.  Caravaggio  de- 
grades it  into  a portrait-gallery  of  muscu- 
lar and  dirty  models ; and  with  Carlo  Dolci 
it  expii'es  in  an  ecstasy  of  sentimental  af- 
fectation. 


ASLEEP. 

In  suuimer-tiinc  bow  fair  it  showed! — 

My  garden  by  the  village  road, 

Where  fiery  stalks  of  bloR.som  glowed. 

And  roses  softly  blushed; 

With  azure  spires,  and  garlands  white, 

I’ale  heliotrope*,  the  sun’s  delight. 

And  odors  that  perfumed  the  night 
Where’er  the  sotuh  wind  rushed. 

There  solemn  purple  pansies  stood, 

Gay  tulips  red  with  floral  blood. 

And  wild  things  fresh  from  field  and  wood. 
Alive  with  dainty  grace. 

Deep  heaven-bliie  bells  of  columbine, 

The  darkly  mystic  pa.ssion-vine, 

Ami  clematis,  that  love.s  to  twine, 
liedeckcd  that  happy  place. 

Beneath  the  strong  luu’londed  blaze 
Of  long  and  fervent  summer  days 
Their  colors  smote  the  passing  gaze, 

And  dazzled  every  eye. 

Their  cups  of  scented  honev-dew 
Charmed  all  the  bees  that  o’er  them  flew. 
And  butterflies  of  radiant  hue 
Paused  as  they  flouted  by. 

Now  falls  a cloud  of  sailing  snow, 

I’lie  l)itt(*r  winds  of  winter  blow, 

So  blossom  dares  its  cup  to  show — 

Earth  folds  them  in  her  breast; 

A .^broud  of  white,  a virgin  pall, 

Is  slowly,  softly,  hiding  all ; 

In  vain  shall  any  .sweet  wind  call 
To  break  their  silent  rest. 

My  garden  is  a vanished  dream. 

Dead  in  the  waning  moon’s  cold  beam. 

Clear  icicles  above  it  gleam ; 

And  yet — I know  not  how — 

My  flowers  will  hear  the  dropping  min 
When  Spring  reneweth  lull  and  plain, 

And  then  it  shall  1)C  mine  again  : 

If  is  God's  garden  now. 
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walk.  They  eiitemt  aiui  the  interioi*  i>» 
desKTihetl.  Yet  the  wise  disconi’^ie  of  the 
pastoi*  which  he  j'cpoi'ts  was  not  g'lTen  in 
the  cinirch>  but  outside  on  an  old  Avail 
bedside  i1h>  Rothay.  It  a|)iM?ars,  lioweyei*, 
that  his  family  and  friends  cruild  not  rec- 
ognize in  hiia  who  uttered  snclf  eleratod 


WofdswQrih  was  never  suspected  of 
huuior  l»y  any  one  except  Mrs.  Heinans. 
He  claimed  to  have  made  one  joke.  A 
man  met  him  on  the  road,  and  asked. 

HuA^e  you  seen  my  wife  pass  tliis  Avay  r ' 
Tlic  ])oet  refiHed,  ‘‘  I you,  my  dear 

sir,  that  I was  not  hefure  even  aclihainted 


TUI-  wmnsii  ruTK. 


discourse  on  nature  and  human  life  any 
preac  her  they  had  ever  kiioAvu  about 
GrasTiierc.  At  the  time  wlien  it  was 
written  the  rector  was  in  an  insioie  asy- 
Inin,  and  the  only  preacher  vvas  ii  curate 
TKincHl  Rtovlandson,  notoriously  inade- 
quate to  any  such  dis<i*t*ur.se,  Woitls- 
\vt>rth  then  explained  that  the  pastor  lie 
liad  descri|>ed  was  an  ideal  character,  com- 
bined of  various  individuals,  tlie  sermon 
being  his  own 


with  the  fact  that  you  had  a \vife/‘  Per- 
haps when  Ins  friends  hod  i*i'ad  about 
the  pastor  and  llie  elevated  d)seouim\  and 
came  to  liim  asking  hoAv  that  could  be. 
when  tlie  cui’ate  was  di'earyand  tlie  m‘tor 
i insane;  Word sAA'ortlr  in  like  manner  said, 
“Mv  dear  friends,  I didn’t  even  know 
that  you  had  a cumte.” 

Not  far  from  Grasmere  i.s  a liigli  plaw 
called  Huninail  Raise.  It  was  lieiVi  at 
t he  lioiindary  l>et  ween  Westmoreland  and 
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it.  UtsWALC/s  CHI’RCIJ,  GHA:>iJKHK, 


Cuni^xrrJand,  that  E^inunicl*  the  Saxon  iiuike  a fah*  literatui*!^  iii  iheMiselves.  No 
ilefeatocl  Duaniui],  tlm  hust  Kiu^  ot  otlior  modern  poet  liaa  awakened  so  rev- 
Cuinbcrlaink  i^nno  5H5.  The  eyes  of  erent  entlmsiasm.  Yet  Wordsworth  was 
Dunniairs  two  sons  were  put  fmt:  lie  was  the  last  monareh  of  a realm  of  thought 
slain:  his  kingdom  was  athled  to  that  of  that  has  forever  |>assed  away. 

^Lileului.  King  of  Scot  laud. 

There  Vs  u larj^  pile  of  stones 
over  the  grave  of  Punmail.  in- 
numerable tmvellers  from  his 
extinct  kingdom  having  frd- 
lovved  the  pious  cn.stom  of  adil- 
iug  a stone  to  his  cuini.  We 
added  ours. 

But  wiiile  we  rested  there,  it 
appeami  to  me  that  there  were 
some  analogi«^s  betwtH?u  Dun- 
mail  Raise  and  Rydal  Moujit, 
and  the  two  kings  wiUi  wJitmi 
they  aix*  ass^xdated.  James 
Ruivseil  Lowell  luis  spoken  of 
the  realm  of  the  poet  as 
* * W i>rds  worthshire.  He  did 

eivate  such  h shirty  but 
it  is  extinct  with  liino  In  place 
of  the  humble  stones  which 
murk  tlie  n^^sting-place  nf  th<^ 
last  King  of  Cumlxrlaml.  the 
cat rn  of  Wordsvvort  h is 


■TK/Ji' 


piled 

I ugh  with  polished  praises*  trib- 
utes of  fKiets,  memorials  that 


nil:  woKuswouTit  gjus^u  ui:  em  Rni-YArj). 
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f'  vi ved  ill  coaiacj.  witli  nature. 

taught  them  how  to  distiil 
from  the  fair  earth  a healing 
halrn  itioi'C*  soothing  than  tlie 
<>))iuni  \vitii  wiiicli  some  of 
them  had  tried  to  still  thtar 
heart-pains.  Somejmsseda 
lifel  inie  in  being  healed,  hut 
others  grew  strcing  while  yet 
in  their  prime,  tuid  these 
found  that  the  great  life 
could  not  he  lired  in  Words 
worth's  mountain -and  lake 
^'tire. 

Alx^ut  fifty  years  ago  Car- 
]y le  and  Emerson  were  walk- 
ing  tc'tgeiher  over  the  hills 
near  Craigen put Ux  h : and 
then  they  s^ii  down  on  a 
crag,  and  ''  hxiked  down 
i nt 0 Wordswort  1 i\s cou nt r\  ; ' 
^p^aHBg  Siieh  is  Emerson's  ph ras(\  u n ■ 

consraously  signiiieant.  The 
^■mBI  1 wo  young  men  were«  imhx^d. 

|Bhh^  looking  from  a farther  table- 
luiul  of  tliought  and  purjMXS*:* 
back  upon  the  Ix/autiful  sol- 
iitides  through  which  they 
had  )x*en  gti  iiled  by  t hei  r 8|)ir- 
■■  iiual  fatliers.  They  w ere  de^^- 
lined  to  suinmon  thought 
and  poetry  friun  that  after- 
noondand  of  Iniwers  and  rev- 
eries, and  make  them  fritnuis 
and  leaders  of  human ity. 
When  Emerson  was  presently  visiting 
Wcu'dsworth,  his  admiration  at  the  p<iet  s 
“rare  ilevaiicm  ' was  followed  by  sur- 
pim^  at  “ (lie  hard  limits  of  his  thought.'' 
Wordsworth  liad  come  to  his  “ Raise-':  he 
CMuild  only  a little  undei’staud  Coleridge, 
thought  t/arlvle  insane,  and  Goetlie  w ick- 
ed *.  lie  had  reached  tlie  boundary  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  to  ]>aHs  to  Malcolm. 

It  is  doubtful  wlietljer  any  thinker  trf 
equal  culture  will  ever  again  feel  a pas* 
.sion  for  \ho  Ixiauty  of  inanimate  natur*‘ 
like  that  %vlnch  Wordsworth  felt,  or  so 
strangely  repeat  the  emotions  under  which 
ancient  natiiv«*-woi'ship  gi^w.  The  eartlj 
and  air  around  l\im  avc!**'  so  populous  w ith 
the  creations  of  his  iinagiiuition,  these  be- 
ing exfdted  tt»  tlie  stature  of  ilie  exception- 
ally grand  natural  objects  amid  tvhich  he 
dwelt,  that  man  and  his  affairs  l>e<^ame 
peity,  paltry,  vulgar,  in  the  presence  of 
l)is majestic  images.  Yet,  after  all,  a large 
pari  of  nature  is  liinnan  nature.  Words- 


1 am  not  sure  hut  that  tins  nnpnsssion 
may  lx*  n^ad  upon  the  pnxnous  stone  add- 
ed to  the  wondrous  cairn  of  Wordsworth 
by  Matt  lie  w'  Arnold: 

TiuK’  iiKiv  vi^tohi  ill  1m?<  votiisf, 

Gf)eth«»'s  snge  niuid  luid  It  won’s  fort'C  ; 

Put  wlien  \vill  Europe’s  laUor  hour 
Again  find  VS^ordsNVortli’ji  healing  [>ower  ? 

“ Keep  freffh  the  grass  upon  hi^  grave, 

<>  [lotha,  Avjfh  fli  v li  ving  >vavf* ; 

Sing  hint  tliv  best,  for  fow  or  norn* 

Hear  thy  voice,  right,  nmv  he 


J.s  gone. 

That  is  a fine  phnu^^  and  true,  “Words- 
worths licaling  power.'*  He  came  to  a 
genemtion  wluxse  wliole  heart  w'us  faint. 
HLs  invn  eVeS  had  jx‘en  seare<l  by  the 
En'iich  Revi>lutitui ; lie  had  i^i'tumvKl  from 
Laris  to  England  with  Ins  euthusi.'isrn  for 
liberty  chilled,  and  hi.s  liope  for  humanity 
nearly  dead.  A generation  of  thinkers 
was  driven  into  reaction  and  solitude  by 
the  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  reac- 
tion that  foil ow'ed.  These  rneasurahl  v re- 
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Hu*  t^\,d  l>Hg^  fi'Otu 

.llf('  tiifmukjHf  wb<Vh  <ktia«>  ta^at-  Kos;- 

\y iok.,  vviii>n.*  tlu.v 
ixl  huf,a  Ev-^ti  liif*  can^lVU  ly 
AJul  ti*aditk^ihs  i>f 

Hit  Ui*/  Iftdreiif  ^h>:»u  Ulro^ii  Mt\i]i 

‘ Id  hf^  iriArc  tliari  u 

t'vilJbi  ti>>|V^  |0  W*‘  Milibt 

I^V  ^hjiice  f)virMV  Bjore  at  brave 


wortji  «Hfat  hivitiHl  Obarlas  IHeken^  to 
vi^it  toa»  af  Muiuvi,  the 

*if  tliai  , Tbe  <b>  * 

lined,  {>^a)  bud  fiMin^thiiiig'  t(>  my  inr  ilitv 
;tfUvr>e>vy>f  Loiiitiou.,  woial^r  ol  tbf^y 

'un|5els^^^^n^^  uvdkir  aV»dut 

lK«jr  v^hed  tears' 

f u tke  tilart'l  iit>ixi  ftiJiri»^.,ss  of  .joy 

Xi1>  All  tliese  niiisr: 

lie  stmit^  to y I*'  t'Uriil 

tiotis  striAn^e  b>  \VordMVindt)  wt^ 

fiO^  ‘lyi tltoO t ! 4 ubiari  syiii[)i^  lui d ben e v - 
olekee  : it  >^s5^  lit^  liV»|hNiyi|td  antx  to  e^n^olex- 
to  to  Ujdift,  aild  ,ini<'*>Mra^i}  hc^iru 

4i!id  mi!id.s>  hnt  he  tlM>vj:gi[|t 
ill vidit^i^  imdei^Oiii^  tlie exj)tj'- 
riet>ee>  of  ; 1 nf 

ouiver^l  Uupjuuky; 

ant*;  a blossoih \ybleh  the 

Ei'^noli’  U>re  l»y  the  .rdotu  fVi>nb 

hh  hrabi;^  A:^pnlhto5e  by  tlto 

fnvfry  ?!i  Idra  more  teJirs  in 

bt5  «^{d  an^thuj^  cohetirhed 

xtyf  iberefm  mourn  fhai 
\^Orili4W>rth’a  eatnr  ihurfe^^^  a 
WordjsJAvortJjshire^  xtluli?  he  rejoiee>S;  ihut 
,sutih  u pni*e  a4k}  and  eliai^ 

tor  tlie  ^merur^ 
Udii  at  whiel).  live,  to  it  is  oon- 

to  iru  th  and  xHrtue. 

'^  to  f»MUul  uj*  wii^^n  Uiv  4‘5:e  |i>ul 
Our  ir*  jf.4  hVTimubui;;;^ 

Wd'  fodtA  i«  teuy^. 

?i;e  toll  iih*,  w 

tot  Ui^  htwrPV  kM  «t  ri^rd) ; 

hofn  tm.  lunl  ivr  ii.>vl  &\h\: 

Tlu!  h»b»  ixHtOul  JM;  n<5«t  xUr 

t-kK- tigsih  i 
wimt  tiiid  m 

UiiV  foiiitt  f»:»j‘  r.liur«  vyus  siiifi 

► hi  sp|cii:ir  ^.ku^  iiaa  long : toyt*  ar-ad, 

Uv»tiil  np,  Virui  i;}tootv  j.t^rPC  , 

Tl»^>  of  ilie  itoff 

toauUful  and  taxii 

MUoolb  Ui^tw  bn  i^ddhn  W 

Vr4i,rth  ciiro;  ^ j;ujrWed  in 

Truth’s  well!  j»dd  I mim^; 


v':  W\XAp 

■fWi*  . ■ivn^u-»,>'  c 'ij  ^^tx> 

*v.:xj.  ■ r A /v>  ?*•» 

,%nyrP.?>-.. 

»t.*\T4wrf  Vr  )<  > •i'-u  . t,» 
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folk  who  ilri  ve  tliseHi>ed  rattle  through  tlie 
fire:  and  Mih^?sMartineau  found au instance 
wdiero  a considerat  e fanner,  having  driven 
his  stock  tlirougli  u Jteed  H)*e,  made  his  wife 
pass  thixmgh  also,  she  being  as  valuable 
as  his  ox  or  Ins  ass.  Alauy  ai’e  the  traces, 
of  iiiicient  religion  left  in  the  munes  of 
this  region ; c.  . Rissen  8car  (tiiat  is,  ihe 
Giant's  Steep) ; Scratch  Meal  Scar  (Skratti 
lacing  ll)e  Ni>i*5ie  demon,  our  Old  Scratch, 
andMella  being  a female  of  the  same  char- 
ucter):  Glemleratcrra  (valley  of  the  iW 
Hum  of  execution  >.  Thirl mei'C  (wMch 
Robert  Fei*gu.son,  AI.P.,  of  CarlislCv  u 
learned  exph)rer  of  these  subjects,  believes, 
was  originally  Tliorolf.smere)  breaks  upon 
the  sight  bcyoinl  Helvoilyn,  and  inirroi^ 
a long  range  lofty  steeps  and  crags— 
Fislier  Crag,  Raven  Cmg — so  wonderful 


iik:i-v?a.i.vs  xxr  ntiitjifttxf. 

ndftg  Thirhm*Oi^<  weicojned  by  inoviug 
ligVos  hfid  J*fitging  beilsi,  and  hear  prrpu^ 
rations  in iuic  fur  a nooaicr^^d  Jahlc  ^vhr* 
still,  there  her  ghostly  nupHuiSi 
can  only  nod  to  Lord  Clifford,  of  Thnv 
kekl.  who  never  learned  to  read  or  write, 
was  for  twenty 'four  years  a shepherd  hoy, 
yet  learned  so  nnieh  astronomy  that  he 
brought  a noble  fame  to  his  estates  when 
lie  came  to  tlionj. 

Next  to  the  groatnes.s  of  Wordsworth 
comes  the  graiuletir  of  Ilelvellyu.  The 
second  mountain  of  Englaiul  in  height,  it 
is  tlie  nmst  impressive  in  a]>i>eiiranee,  and 
onexlixs  not  wtuuler  tlud  it  was  the  Holy 
IliU  of  the  drst  inhabitants  of  this  region. 
Kei^nson  thinks  it  wasaneieni  ly  E}-Y)(diu. 
tlnit  is,  the  iliU  of  A'eli,  or  LWil.  This 
inOmiUau  was  (»ne  of  the  ‘'  high  places'*  on 
wliicli  llajiuod  tlie  sacred  tires,  whose  suc- 
eCNSors  still  light  up  some  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  this  region.  It  is  prulxible.  hnwev- 
er,  fliut  their  name,  Baal -tires, " or  B<d- 
Hres."'  repixsents  a Christian  denuneialion 
of  them  It  is  ])OSsible  still  to  find  country 
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! hat  I rir 

tfh^  ih  T»vTiit>ty V whtv  the 


a,  large  SLHsemhiy^,^  iii  aAil  arOttixU 

a terit  It  d i*evital  ap 

bj  til « V ai  vi*Stjk  ^lyS 

the 

^M_  afe  tWh  a lundit^ati  ^vhts 

spt^l  fot*  and  I tfas  h?id 

hie  sen Ittem 

pt^;t<r!img  fr^ni  htfe  ul 


i)^hji^,  li^';  >iii  v>hhhhui;;-ji:rh>i^}^ 


isf  dt  LeathTO 
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''.i>yg!^’^  ot.  -fu^- 


i>t>in"ift\\rdi:««rldh  

ifarph^iBiirh  fdViiivhiui^'^ 
V\?fi*;jty;  ni  it^niahU^^ 


;-’ , . It ' Ayas , tU-fe  ;'• 

wncyt/is  m: 

Vl-.t'.-,..'.'  ■ ,'■; 

^'.■  v; - '■ , - 

iu*m^t\tlihi$f  { . 

■atid  Jil 

St-  fiirtK-J:  Wr  - jrii'itie 

a-r'  and  nni  aiuu//?*} 

::Mt^tt<'-:i h .: .Evi :'' th 

;r  nil  ' i 1 ;!  \v«^ir 

■<*lv!?vi#_i|/;^  ’;  fd-  d 

'fDprts^ 

, t , illif  ;;AVIOr 
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the  Lakes  ; busy, 
modern,  respectable, 
that:  I felt  a little 
chilled  after  comin*^ 

<Hit  of  the  dreamy 

land  of  Grasmere,  it 

is  the  very  place  one 

would  associate  with  I:.-!--,'!. 

Soutliey,  its  most  fa* 

mous  rt*sidetit.  who 

came  to  resideat  Grcda 

Hall  after  he  had  btir* 

ied  the  dreams  of  his 

youth.  For  that  mat- 

ter  it  might  be  said 

that  Wordsworth  bad 

buried  his  too ; but  no, 

his  were  slain  in  the 

streets  of  Paris  at  the  - ^ 

Revolution,  and  wlien 

he  came  back  he  re- 

v'ived  them  all  in  an 

interior  world  ' where  " 

no  violence  could  ' f 

reach  them.  It  is  y ' " 

ni>\v  pretty  well  uie  h 

dershXKi  that  Rol>erl  }. 

Browning  s - Lost 
LejuleE'  was  an  ide-  Tiyir:  ^ 

alized  portrait  of  ’ " \ X '* 

Wonlsworth,  and  it  : 

re{K)rts  accurately  the  ; . 

general  feeling  about  . ; ' ' 

him  at  the  time  it  was  ^ 
wntteii.  But  Word  - 
woi-th  feU  that  this 

impression  wa«  not 

true.  I have  hoard  ilmt  he  never  was 
known  to  Iw  in  a rage,  exci^pt  whoa  iiear* 
ing  that  some  one  (not  Browning)  had  de* 
scril>ed  him  as  reactionary.  *‘TeII  him  lie 
lies,”  thundered  Wordsworth.  Tills  in- 
ward oonviclion  that  he  was  himself  mis- 
jutlged  led  liiin  to  defend  Southey  jealous- 
ly from  similar  charges.  Thomas  Cooper, 
author  of  The  Purgatovy  of  SnirifJeSy  who 
WHS  imprisoned  as  a Chartist , ami  from  be- 
ing a radical  is  now  an  orthodox  preacher, 
visited  Wordsworth  in  184(5.  The  laureate 
received  him  kindly  at  Rydal  Mount,  and 
said:  ‘‘You  were  quite  right;  there  in 
nothing  unreasonable  in  your  Cbarteri; 
It  is  the  foolish  attempt  at  physical  force 
for  which  many  of  you  have  been  blama” 
Ide.  He  warmly  defended  Southey  f mm 
the  charge  of  having  been  iutiuenced  by 
cM7rrupt  motive.s  in  changing  his  politicul 
opinions.  Poor  Southej'’  iiad  then  re- 
centlv  died. 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  preceded  South 
ey  at  Greta  Hall,  and  was  the  man  wlio 
induced  him  to  come.  '^Our  house." 
wrote  Coleridge  (1801),  “stands  on  a low 
hill,  the  whole  front  of  which  is  One  field 
and  an  enormous  garden,  niiu*-ienths  of 
which  i.s  a niu'scry  garden.  Btdiind  the 
house  is  an  orchanl,  and  a sniall  wood  on 
a steep  slope,  at  the  foot  of  Avhich  Hows 
the  river  which  winds  round,  and 

catches  the  evening  lights  in  fivmt  of  the 
UoU.sc.  In  fi'ont  we  have  a gbint^i"  canip 
: — Jill  cncam]>ed  army  of  tent-like  mount- 
ains, wbicb,  by  an  inveined  arch,  gives  a 
vi()w  of  another  vale.  On  our  right  the 
lovely  vale  and  the  wedge-shapwi  lake  of 
Ba^senthwaite;  and  on  our  left  Derwent- 
%vater  and  Ijodore  full  in  vie\v,  and  the 
fanUtslic  inountahis  of  Borrowdale,  Be- 
hind us  the  massy  Skiddaw,  smooth, 
gmm.  high,  with  two  chasms,  and  a tent- 
like  ridge  in  the  larger.  A fairer  Hixuie 
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you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  wander- 
ColendjiTe  montious  tliat  he  has 
acoeHs  to  ‘‘the  princely  library  of  Bir 
Guilfred  a baronet  now  suc- 

ceeded by  Bir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  M.P.  foi’ 
Carlisle,  famous  as  the  champion  wIjo 


ter  and  I-^xhu'e  under  in.s  guidance.  It 
was  a ehariiniig  afternoon  when  we  rfnve<.l 
in  the  path  of  L>r.  B^'iitax  on  the  same 
lake. 

“With  rvc  uml  active* 

I o!i  ihc  jhvtuvci^ctuc*  wai^ 


BrrrKRMERK 


l^ives  Kijiij:  Alcohol  so  much  Irouhle.  Sir 
\\Mlfi*id  is  the  man  who  retlects  luosthrm- 
i>r  upon  t'uniherlaiul : wealth  and  rank 
have  not  in  the  least  brought  any  mudion 
to  that  natural  nobleman.  vvhf»se  jvreseuce. 
when  he  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
commands  adjuiration  from  even  those 
who  vvince  under  his  sharp  thrusts,  and 
whose  wit  makes  even  tlie  legislative 
hn^Wers  and  victuallers  laugh,  while  the 
linediedged  arrows  make  them  look  like 
pitef-Uis  Bebastuuis. 

Tlic  other  iii»unber  «>f  Parliament  from 
tins  regioit  is  Ktjbert  Ferguson,  of  Car 
lisle,  a gentleman  wlio  has  written  the 
l>e.st  works  on  t^UiilKndand.  it6  antiqui- 
ties j aid  dialect.  I ha<^l  the  m><»d  fewtunc 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Derw  ent  wu  i 


There  is  an  island  in  Derwenfwater  which 
apiiears  occasionally —soiiie  say  periodic- 
al ly—ou  the  water,  varying  hi  different 
years  from  an  acre  to  a few  pei*ches.  It 
emerges  near  Lodore.  floats  abmit.  and 
stmie  tine  day  retires  umler  water.  ■ It 
vindicates  MuncliaMsen.  There  is  a lloai' 
ing  island  iii  Eslhwaite  Water  also.  Imi  it 
never  ilisfippears.  It  is  only  twenty-four 
yards  by  live,  <aivered  with  ahlei-s  aiid: 
willow.s,  and  wiien  the  wind  is  high 
moves  about  like  a fairy  barge. 

The  regiiiaiy  islan  in  Derwentwatcr 
aty  iHsautiful,  and  of  legendary  interest. 
Lord's  Island  had  an  old  building,  fmin 
which  w.os  taken  a clock  hedb  no'V  that  of 
Ivcswick  («>vVji-liall  ; it  Ih*h»’s  the  in.scrip- 
i fioib  ‘ H.  D.  R.  O jooj.”  The  p]ea.sanR*st 
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if  tl»ir  ho 

‘' ‘ Thtf-  ivarUi  ihull  >x ; .- 
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^ * iict^i j I ng-  ‘ • liiti wn 

Hiid  ui^  rpjalieir  litusf 
I liavf^  isoiifie  {f^ 

• MiiU^^rs^  ii^r 

:|i(r^teuTir  liis  ^ 

Ht  lO^i  f»w<i  ')fvwei4  Ayj0 wilt 
'1.  j )M..- vvtV-^^^ 

■ {&>!> 

: d v'^i^  i: , f f'^r : A 
^/jrk^d^iuijtg:: 

ibii.mg}i  t miix'li  jF^jr  ]nm 

foKViJa^^^^;  iljm  Oiiitahi?  vce 

ri»f^(  Browjf 

iiiiK  tire  t striUt  f u liifii  ^ 
di^^iTiy  i ;fo  h%  iji^ini;<^  Iti  l.te  . A 

Tiuj^tii  eiitltu^iiistie  iti  sigltt 

df  iheSf"  liilJ^^  their 

tUtfed  iddtf.s;  ^lid  inhn^irhih^  aiim^ml  in  itfoir 
wonderful : w<ir))df?rftil  i My  jHMf 

f4H0^v  niitfil  thri:Av  upoiv  Ui^  faithful 

iK^rroil  f if  the  Abl>e  the  U>sk  of  crdebi*^tlu^^ 

th^  C^TlO  tbe  wtld 

Situ? thv  Butti^rniif^el.; 


of  O'iiiit’af  rhy  tlini  ikv0  1f'l);^?^^l  l>^g.l>^^^^i^ 
dg^mcd^  ind  they  lin  fair  iutenjn*telHdii^ 
m ^hirtary^  feiinui^  lyrhv  dJijL 

^1?  leu 

yaiie^: 

and  ^ ^ ibht  h 

ujjmI  4ttidi:  fimt  Wii 

une:  edM Id  ht^V^ir  ’leturli  end  hf  At 

tlwiloVt’bivdaltylirftd  ittey  fbiitjwhJh 
Audvrit  i^h i<fU  idnrisK  write: 

.iijfi:pmi>«i<x!i»/' ':  Y0ii'.  ^ 

’iht\f^fldw,ukg-^vU  .'  v"- , 

' ' ptov*  i4  511«U  * 

,\  • , 

•y::<t\¥1tt'ii':--h^ire  'to  heH,v.-  • \. *';;  ■' 

. ')?yok<A-  • 


I often  Hnd  myself,  however,  aftet 
inis  uiM>n  these  snhlime  thin^^s.  long'in^r 
for  a mrene  inore  qiuet.  some  ‘ Vunpreteml-' 
ing  eonimonjilace  of  iiatut'e  ' At  the 
same  time  the  least  pretending^  tiling*  that 
meets  the  oye  here  would  W a nine  days' 
wonder  to  one  familiar  with  the  jffentle 
meadows  this>ngh  which  the  Tliames 
winds  its  way  near  I^nulon  tinvii. 

Perhaps  as  pleasing^  an  hour  as  any 
we  passed  wa.s  at  the  Borrowdale  Yews. 
Some  philolog-ei^s  say  that,  i/eir  is  mdicaHy 
the  same  word  as  erer;  and  these  four 
trees  nnyiit  bear  the  name  not  only  by 
their  unfading  green,  but  by  the  length  of 
tludr  years,  it  is  awful  to  think  of  the 
a^e  of  these  yews.  l>eneath  which  Wortls- 
worth  imagined  ‘ ghastly  shatK^-s  '*  hold- 
ing tlieir  festivities  or  rites,  while  Darwin 
would  probibly  tliink  of  them  as  housing 
the  first  arltoreal  men.  Seated  here  on  a 


mossy  sume,  ttipxnntr  i>ur  eyes  away  from 
the  scarred  sumruils  of  tlie  liills,  lulled  by 
tiuf  four  getitle  rivulets  which  sing  their 
^^ay  down  past  the  \‘e>vs  to  the  full  stmtm 
Ik’Iow.  vviitclnng  lla^  butterflies,  the  creep 
ing  things,  the  luminous  wild  flowers,  all 
joyful  itr  the  sunshine,  tve  I'cttect  liow 
nuuiy  g<*nerations  of  stich  animated  l^e 
ings — nay.  of  men  like  the  ])oets  who  have 
celebramd  them,  and  drawn  others  to  .seek 
theui— have  Uies<*  grc?at  yews  seen . T1  »e y 
have  l>onie  no  marketable  fruit  to  man : 
they  are  not  utilitarians;  their  trvinks  are 
gnarled,  ami  one  is  a hut  in  Avhicli  thj*tv 
may  sit ; hut  they  liid  fair  to  enjoy  a green 
old  age  after  tlic  Victorian  xige  sliall  have 
iKfiAimc  as  clas.sir  as  the  Elixabetliaj >.  One 
of  them  has  lately  been  slim ck  by  light 
ning,  as  if  Zeus  luul  iK^come  jealous  of  hi  a 
longevity:  and  though  he  wa.s  yet  green, 
it  mav  be  tliat  it  is  onl  v like  the  vaunt  of 
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What  mer<?  children  they  were  appt?ars  in 
a little  gitijiry  told  by  De  Quincey^  There 
was  a pretty  garden  attached  t^»  tlie  liouse 
near  Keswick.  The,y  tX'Cupieil  only  half 
the  house,  however,  and  when  the  South- 
eys called  they  asked  Mrs.  Shelley  if  the 
garden  belonged  to  their  [mrt.  Oh  no,'^ 
she  j-eplied ; but  then,  you  kuo^v,  tlie 
pie  let  us  run  alx>ut  in  it  whenever  Percy 
and  I are  tir^l  of  sitting  in  the  house. 

Southey  was  the  only  one  who  called 
upon  tliein.  De  Quirjcey  came,  but  the 
tledg*diugs  were  tied.  Ooleridgeal  ways  re- 
gretted that  he  liad  not  got  hold  of  Shelley 
during  that  visit.  ''  Why  didn't  he  come 
to  me?  I would  liave  iinderstoo<l  him." 
It  was  but  a brief  butterily  existence  they 
passed  hei'e.  A few  years  later,  an<l  slie 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine  Water 
in  Hyde  Park:  a few  years  more,  and  his 
form  i.s  undergoing  with  horrible  Iitei*al- 
ness  the  water  and  fire  which  inaile  the 
oisleal  of  life;  and  the  only  part  of  tlieir 
unitetl  lives  wliicli  one  may  recall  vvitliout 
sorrow  was  that  in  which  they  *'  ran  about'’ 
tljo  Keswick  garden,  or  skiiunied  Derwent- 
water,  or,  it  may  Ih>,  nosfteil  in  tlu'  covert 
of  tliis  ancient  yew,  an  1 told  fairy  tales, 
or  di*eamed  of  a fair  world  never  to  Iw  re- 
alized. 

At  Penrith  wo  called  on  the  venerable 
Orientalist  Dr.  Nicholson,  one  whn,  like 
many  bxiimed  sebolai-a  to  be  f«»unil  in 
England  Unore  ran>ly  elsewliero,  with 
acholarship  enough  to  stwk  several  repu- 

VoL.  XLIl.— Ku. 


tations,  carries  on  his  studies  in  seclusion. 
He  told  us  much  of  ilie  antiquities  in  the 
neighborlnxHl.  We  then  walketl  about 
under  a giand  harvest -moon ; under  its 
mystical  light  looked  uiK)n  Penrith  Cas^ 
tie,  upOii  the  pictureaque  old  chuich,  and 
the  giant's  grave  beside  it.  That  xt range 
old  niouument  so  fascinated  8ii  Walter 
Scott  that  Im  would  never  pa.ss  through 
Penrith  w ithout  stoi>piiig  to  gaze  u|Mjn  it. 
Eighty-four  years  ago  Mrs.  Kntclitfe  trav- 
elled thnjugh  this  n*gion,  visiting  the  old 
castles  and  legeiulary  j>lacc.s,  whicli  w'ere 
the  natural  fooil  of  her  mystery -loving 
fancy,  and  she  also  was  much  impressed 
by  these  runic  stones,  curiously  carved, 
which  stolid  like  head-and  foot  stones  of  % 
gmve,  but  fiftc*>n  h3et  apart.  * ‘ Wc  ]H»icd 
intently  over  these  traces,  thougli  cer- 
tainly without  the  hofK?  of  discovering 
anything  not  known  to  the  emimmt  an- 
tiquarians who  have  confessed  their  igno- 
rance concerning  tlie  origin  of  theui."  So 
she  w^ote.  The  antiquarians  have  since 
'Vguessed"  that  it  Is  the  grave  of  Owen 
Cccsarius,  once  King  id*  Cumljcrland,  in 
which  case  it  would  setMii  tu  denote  the 
size  he  assumed  in  popular  imagination 
after  liis  death.  But  it  i.s  a ruriou.s  indi- 
cation of  popular  feeling  about  the  dead 
that  this  piNeiiistoric  totnh  has  nmiained 
as  secure  from  explomtion  that  of  the 
other  giant  who  lies  l)eside  tlie  Avon. 

ThivS  is,  t>crha|)s.  the  richest  r(*gion  in 
antiquities  of  any  in  England.  Next  to 
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attempted,  for  the  Southwark  China  Fac- 
tory at  Philadelphia  ‘‘promises  encour- 
agement to  skillful  painters  and  enamel- 
lers  in  blue,”  and  offers  a premium  for 
the  production  of  zaflFre,  a compound  of 
cobalt. 

As  early  as  1765  the  number  of  potter- 
ies springing  up  in  the  colonies  alarmed 
the  English  manufacturers.  The  wares 
were  rude  and  devoid  of  beauty,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  s\ipply  the  home  de- 
mand, and  their  increase  pointed  silently 
though  eloquently  to  a future  of  ceramic 
independence  of  the  mother  country. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Josiah 
Wedgwood  expressed  fears  for  England’s 
earthenware  trade  with  America,  so  small 
an  event  as  the  erection  of  a “new  pott- 
works  in  South  Carolina”  causing  him  to 
look  with  prophetic  eye  to  the  time  when 
the  young  country  would  prove  their  dan- 
gerous rival,  for,  said  he,  “ they  have  ev- 
ery material  there  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  our  own  for  the  manufacture.” 

And  Wedgwood  spoke  with  knowledge, 
for  he  had  already  tested  the  clays  of  the 
Carolinas,  Greorgia,  and  Florida,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a regular  supply  of  the 
“unaker”  or  Pensacola  clays. 

How  well-founded  were  the  fears  of  the 
“great  potter”  may  be  judged  by  the 
present  progress  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  accounts  from  the 
potting  districts  of  England  within  the 
past  few  years. 

At  a meeting  of  a board  of  arbitration 
held  at  Hanley  in  the  beginning  of  1877, 
in  reference  to  a proposed  reduction  of  la- 
bor prices  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
‘ ‘ keeping  the  growth  and  increase  of  make 
in  the  States  in  check,”  the  head  of  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  firms  said  in 
effect  that  he  had  visited  the  United  States 
in  1875,  gone  through  their  largest  pot-  I 
teries,  and  had  seen  goods  of  a reliable 
character  better  than  could  be  imported 
at  the  same  price,  and  his  impression  was 
that  unless  the  tariff  was  reduced,  and 
Englisli  wares  made  at  less  cost,  England 
would  lose  her  American  trade  altogetlier. 

A second  prominent  potter  declared  that 
the  States  not  only  have  all  the  requisite 
materials,  but  they  are  superior  to  those 
used  in  SUiffordshire ; that  as  for  the  quali- 
ty of  their  wares,  he  wished  he  could  make 
as  good;  and  that  to  keep  ground  with 
American  goods,  English  labor  prices  must 
be  reduced. 

Other  speakers,  referring  to  the  superi- 


ority of  American  wares,  confessed  they 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  retaining 
their  trade  in  that  quarter,  prophesying 
that  “at  the  present  rate  of  progress  in 
the  United  States,  in  ten  years  English 
crockery  would  find  no  market  there  at 
all.” 

The  history  of  this  progress  is  one  of 
perpetual  struggle,  for  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties met  the  pioneer  at  every  turn. 

In  a country  rich  in  all  the  requisite 
but  as  yet  undeveloped  materials,  except 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest  wares, 
he  was  obliged  to  import  every  pound  of 
flint,  spar,  and  finer  clay  he  used,  in  slow 
sailing  vessels  taking  months  for  the  voy- 
age ; he  had  also  to  train  or  import  labor, 
to  pay  high  wages,  and  learn  by  costly 
experiment  in  a new  climate  the  proper 
treatment  of  his  clays. 

The  industrial  and  mechanical  difficul- 
ties were  p3rhaps  the  least  against  which 
the  potter  had  to  contend.  Chief  of  all, 
and  not  overcome  until  within  a recent 
period,  was  the  strong  popular  preference 
for  the  established  English  wares,  neces- 
sitating a continual  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  selection  of  domestic  goods, 
and  this,  too,  at  a time  when  the  British 
manufacturers,  in  their  efforts  to  control 
the  American  market,  resorted  to  repeat- 
ed lowering  of  their  selling  prices,  com- 
pelling corresponding  reductions  in  home 
wares  made  at  far  higher  cost. 

This  rivalry  with  the  British  producers 
was  not  without  its  good  effects,  for  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  stimulated  the 
invention  of  the  potters,  and  aroused  the 
spirit  which  has  caused  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  short 
period  over  which  its  interests  virtually 
extend,  for  although  coarse  wares  were 
manufactured  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  the  production  of  white  goods 
can  not  be  said  to  have  commenced  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
forty  per  cent,  tariff  of  1861  gave  the 
American  ix) tiers  the  strongest  incentive 
to  comi>ete  with  foreign  manufacture, 
and  the  opportunity  to  resist  British  ef- 
forts to  control  the  trade. 

There  are  now  eight  hundred  potteries 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  products  of 
which  supply  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wares 
annually  consumed,  the  chief  centres  of 
the  industry  being  Trenton,  the  capital  of 
New  Jersey,  and  EJast  Liverpool,  in  Ohio. 

The  former  city  offered  peculiar  attrac- 
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tioiiR  Ft<»rn  Ui  raU%»j5i  ila*  ti^in  wli« 

th;i  thii  siibu.rl^s  of  i lit*  tnwuv  ii; 

of  IbJtr  Xliiiotij  hi\A  it^  o yt>w 

ttxitifri;  4f  buileUiVjcr^*  riuld^^ 

Wfa>h’^v(5R<  tlic  coal,  and; 

ajrid  Macylaiul,  aifd  aasfwai^l^-^  and  AVtili  >%  cMv^diHl  its  u^^tv 

i5<^bil.^»rlHyi<-of  • ■■■:  •.  , .■:'  ^wo^fk-nf '■ 

Tlife  'of  01/tni  ibe  ^»aiti)f‘rii  or 
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uf>  ais^lciog  If  iJj^  comKoi' 
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ovdinifti^y  :l?<>ckaf^ha^  W^ah^Sv  j ^v<!^ry'  suh*  fldni- 

fiifni^hiijB:^  huf  ly^  arnl  kiliis  loojrnifi]^  kT»*J»v^  UiM  ntrid* 

Oti}  ika?  di.dlar«";  vFor^^i  Mtf  f^V'b >rif 8, 

vh  ihi)!  coiinffyv  It  i ihuv^t. 

Xhut  ^hdle  waiN?  of  ah^  ^ 

..atttnlth»n  ‘ol’  llif-Liyerp<^>l:fhtf:’^afid'i^  . -.  .•  f-. 

y tuio  ^:njoiit<^  ^nil  ^Kh  tlKir  hjo^ 

iOtit f’t^tn-^oior'  ;;  fu  ^ of 

■Hir’ t^yh' 

■ ' , A , hoth<!^:T4vl^  .''^^ro V pV*^i(#^V^ys; ,'  ditfil*  - I]  il^ 

rail  of  f bim^  i^iol 

pr<alacth>r?«  cecaioie  i to  llfij? 

na«Dit6>otrift?  w kcw'vli^U>;e  '\i\^:Jt^^^{im 
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I hand-power,  as  a matter  of 

I conveaiencej  is  still  utilized 

j i in  certain  bmncdies  of  ceraruic 

; I nianufaetu  rein  botli  large  and 

j y small  potteries. 

, > Bottles,  jars,  cups,  bowls, 

^ ; Cgig.;  3.  b<jxes — indeed,  all  articles  of 

f i simple  circular  form  — may 

k :r  Im  accurately  and  rapidly 

af  1;  “thrown'*;  but  watch  this 
\ - : t cup-maker,  and  you  will  see 
|r  II  how  the  use  of  a mould,  tak- 

mM  ing  the  place  of  the  disk  cm 
the  spindle  of  the  wheel,'^' 
will  insure  greater  certainty 
and  uniformity  of  size.  The 
plaster  mould  tits  into  a metal 
called  the  * ' jiggtir-head” ; 
a lump  of  clay  is  thmwn  into 
its  cu}>-s]mped  hollow;  as  the 
n . ji  1 mould  revolves  a few  simple 
I r ^ \ touches  of  the  hand  sliaiH*  it 
I to  the  sides  and  bottom,  and 

in  an  instant  it  is  ready  to 
go  to  the  store* I'oom^  where 
it  will  soon  ‘*  set*^  sufficiently 
i for  bunnshiug. 

' Fifty  or  sixty  dozen  may 

be  made  in  a single  day  by  a 
man  and  his  assistant;  add 
to  tills  a simple  mechanical 
contrivance  called  the  '*  pull-dowrr' — a 
piece  of  steel  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
p<  >tter*s  l la  nd --  and  one  hundml  dozen 
will  l>e  the  result. 

Up  and  down  the  long  rooms  wlierever 
we  go  fire  hanging  sludves  tilled  with  the 
“given’"  and  drying  wares,  and  on  either 
side  are  rows  of  busy  ivorkmen.  What 
are  t liese  doing  I Making  ]>lates  and  dish- 
es. That  sturdy  hid  pounding  the  clay 
iutb  slieets  is  the  “ batter."'  Now  the  l>iii 
fee  takes  the  sheet,  deftly  throws  it  over 
an  inverUd  plate  mould,  bunds  it  to  the 
platc-niaker,  who  trims  the  edges  vvilh  Ids 
linger.  pluce.s  it  on  ilie  disk,  and  sets  the 
wheel  in  motion:  the  profile,”  a small 
pearl  china  too)  In  id  in  the  ]K>1tcr\s  luind. 
Iiandy  loucliing  the  wiiirlingclay,  sm«x)ths 
the  surface,  and  cuts  out  a clean  edge  and 
lower  rim,  the  plate  bt^ing  then  ready  for 
the  siove  rooin. 

Burnishing  is  accomplislied  in  a similar 
manner  by  placing  the  plate,  still  on  the 


T»K  BATTKR. 


block  befoiv  him,  cuts  it  in  two  perpen- 
dicularly by  means  of  a strong-handled 
wire  ; tlicn  dexterously  swinging  one  half 
high  in  the  air,  brings  it  down  with  u 
tliud  on  the  f»ther. 

Again  he  emts  it,  now  horizontally, 
thmws  the  under  half  up  at  arm's-length, 
and  brings  it  <lown  vigorously  on  the  u|e 
fier,  ivpoating  the  operatioii  until  all  the 
air  is  ex|telled.  and  the  day  is  ready  for 
throwing,”  or  moulding. 

The  young  potter  throw.s  a lump  of 
clay  on  the  disk  hefon^  liim,  and  sets  it  in 
motion.  Whir  whir,  goes  tlie  Iiiddcn 
mystic  wlieel.  FuM  and  faster  flies  the 
tlisk,  and  the  dying  clay.  controUed  hy 
his  guiding  hand,  rises  and  swells,  flares, 
and  falls  into  lines  of  beauty.  It  seems 
as  if  the  magic  of  all  llu^  oenturtes  gjttheis 
in  his  touch,  for  while  we  ga/c  come  ta- 
{K'j’ifjg  bOvse.  slender  neck,  anil  droo[>ing 
rim,  and,  lol  the  is  finished. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a motor  to 
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Yonder  are  the  “burnishers”  rubbing 
tlie  fired  lines  with  blood-stones — easy  and 
pleasant  work,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
merry  way  in  which  the  girls  laugh  and 
chatter. 

Here  groundworks  and  bands  of  color 
are  being  laid  on — a simple  operation  of 
dusting  dry  color  on  a prepared  surface 
lined  otf  on  the  vessel.  In  the  enamel 
kiln  this  will  fuse  into  a lovely,  smooth, 
tinted  surface.  The  young  girls  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  are  decomting  a 
toilet  set;  a pattern  lies  before  them,  from 
which  they  are  copying  the  colors  to  fill 
in  the  outlines  printed  on  the  pieces:  this 
is  called  “ filled-in-print”  decoration. 

Further  on  a young  man  is  skillfully 
etching  out  of  the  solid  color  on  the  body 


of  a pitcher  a pretty  design  of  an  artist’s 
imlette  with  pencils,  and  sprays  of  delicate 
grasses.  .And  here  are  some  flowers  very 
gracefully  and  freely  painted  by  hand. 
One  can  say  little,  however,  oT  the  color- 
ing, for  the  tints  shown  at  the  present 
stage  are  in  no  way  indicative  of  what 
they  will  be  after  they  pass  the  ordeal  of 
the  enamel  kiln. 

Here  come  two  or  three  trays  loaded 
with  completely  finished  wares ; let  us 
see  how  they  have  come  through  the  last 
burning. 

This  dinner  service,  called  the  ‘ ‘ Yeddo,  ” 
with  its  quaint  forms  and  “all-over”  dai- 
sy pattern  painted  in  deep  underglaze  blue 
heightened  by  gold,  is  at  once  clear,  dark, 
and  brilliant,  and  wonderfully  well  de- 
fined, considering  the  intense  heat  which 
the  color  requires — a heat  in  which  not 
less  than  half  the  pieces  are  destroyed. 

A dozen  plates  for  the  Governor's  wife 
show  a broad  band  of  mazarine  blue 
around  the  rim,  with  a decoration  in  relief 
of  white  enamel  over  a chevron  pattern 
of  gold.  But  lovelier  still  are  these  haiid- 
cut  basket-edged  plates  with  rims  and 
pierced  edges  in  gold:  the  inner  surface 
of  this  one  shows  a deep  mazarine  blue 
relieved  by  a group  of  yellow  marigolds  ; 
this  other,  a pale  canary  ground  with 
sprays  of  foi*get-me-nots  in  delicate  blue. 

These  quaint  canettes  are  pretty,  with 
their  gilded  edges,  colored  bodies,  and  foot- 
lines in  black.  More  original  and  de- 
cidedly American  in  suggestion  and  de- 
sign is  a toilet  called  the  “Bullion,”  in  a 
fine,  satiny-glazed  semi-china;  the  wide- 
mouthed ewer  with  neck  and  handle  |)ow- 
dered  in  gold  seems  to  issue  from  a bag 
shirred  and  tied  up  with  a carelessly  knot- 
ted string;  the  leather-color  of  the  bag 
and  the  scattered  gold  favor  the  conceit  of 
a pitcher  issuing  from  a sack  of  the  pre- 
cious mehil. 

As  an  iIlu.stration  of  the  higher  chan- 
nels toward  which  the  industry  in  Tren- 
ton is  tending,  the  artistic  department  of 
one  of  the  large  potteries  is  specially  inter- 
oiting.  Here  one  is  at  once  attracted  by 
a magnificent  bust  of  Cleopatra  in  Parian, 
lieroic  size,  the  paste  in  which  it  is  cast  l»e- 
ing  haiil,  compact,  and  tine  as  the  purest 
marble.  A pair  of  vases  standing  near  hj" 
ill  list  mte  the  national  sport  of  base-ball. 
On  the  circular  pedesUil  at  the  foot  of  each 
vase  stand  throe  lithe,  graceful  figures, 
full  of  action,  and  embodying  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  maulj^  beauty.  The  various 
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send  over  plumbers  to  explain  tliem, 
Amei'icaii  plurnbtn*s’  ware  lias  now  com- 
pletely «upej*seded  the  En^jlish  in  (>ur 
market,  not  only  because  it  is  made  more 
quickly,  but  l>ecavise  it  is  superior  in  body, 
g-Iaze,  ami  design. 

By  far  the  gmater  ]>rotXirtion  «>f  the 
^b(W«b000  woHh  i>f  |>r<;klucc‘d  annu- 

ally in  the  United  States  ai'e  sold  undeco- 
rated/their  market  being  made  simply  on 
their  merits  of  sha|>e.  IkhIt.  and  glaze. 
That  these  are  snperibr  to  the  for'eign  in 
evei'y  grade,  from  the  ordinary  Rcx'king- 
ham  to  the  tinest  stone  iK)reelain,  may  be 
seen  by  conipa ring  specimens  from  the 
ditferent  countries. 

The  yellow  ami  Km'kiriglmin  wares  of 
Rist  Liverpool  in  forjn,  IkmIv,  ami  glaze 
atH*  greatly  superior  to  the  British ; ilie 
‘ * cream -col or;''  \vh ite  granite,  and  stone 
porcelains  will  be  found  to  excel  those  of 
the  F'nnicli  and  Eriglish  not  Only  in  fine- 
ness of  body,  permanence  and  Ixauty  of 
glaze,  but  in  lightness  und  elegance  of 
form. 

The  pride  of  Trenton  is  her  stone  |>orce- 
laijis,  vvbicli  c^xn  not  be  distinguished  fmm 
French  china  except  by  holding  them  to 
the  light.  A iK'atitiful  dinner  service  in 
this  ware,  executed  for  an  English  oixler 
from  f)xford.  shows  thin,  gracefully  han- 
dled oval  dishes,  platters  and  plates  with 


attributes  of  the  game,  skillfully  disi>osed, 
form  the  bcnly  of  the  vase  and  the  deco- 
ration. A pastoi'al  vaseVwith  a relief  de- 
sign of  goats  and  nymph  dancing  to  a 
piping  siityr,  is  harmonious  in  form  and 
deUtil;  so  also  ar^e  two  pairs  of  viises  iu 
ivory  porv^tdaiii,  one  light  blue,  Etruseau 
in  form,  and  decorated  witli  w reatlrs  of 
fiow'crs;  the  f)ther,  black  va.ses,  twenty- 
twm  inches  in  height,  relieved  by  gold, 
and  oruiiniented  by  storks  cut  and  shaded 
out  of  the  black  body. 

The  ivory  porcelain'’  of  this  pottery  is 
sul>staritiuily  the  stiine  body  produced  in 
a doztui  tdber  Ti-ctUotj  factories,  and  called 
varioush'  semi-china,  stone  poivelaiu,  and 
iVinerican  china,  all  itossessing  the  demse, 
fine-grained,  semi  - vitreou.s  biscuit,  and 
exqui.site  glazes  that  make  them  equal  in 
appearance  and  superior  iu  durability  to 
Frencli  and  English  china. 

Aiiother  higldy  important  branch  of 
cemmic  industry  is  also  carried  on  in 
Treut<>n,  the  manufaidui'e  of  sanitary  or 
plumbers’  W'ai’e,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  being  aniuuilly  shipped  to 
New  VorkUBoston,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  lairls. 

Formerly  all  this  ware  was  made  in 
England,  patterns  being  sent  out  there:  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  orders  were  tin 
isbcMl,  firms  fi*equeutly  being  obliged  to 
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delicate  desserts,  decorated  by  bands  of 
ivory  heightened  with  gold,  medallions, 
and  sprays  of  flowers  in  colored  enamels. 
A tea-service  in  underglaze  blue  and  gold, 
and  desserts  in  acid-etched  work,  also  show 
the  decorative  capabilities  of  the  American 
ware. 

In  stone  porcelains  America  leads  the 
world,  but  no  extensive  progress  has  yet 
been  made  in  true  porcelain.  Excellent 
ware  was  manufactured  in  Trenton  as 
early  as  1853,  a rustic  pitcher  and  some 
I covered  dishes  of  that  period  showing  a 
fine,  hard,  translucent  body  and  excellent 
glaze.  Like  all  the  earlier  porcelain  ven- 
tures in  this  country,  the  Trenton  enter- 
prise failed  for  lack  of  popular  appreciation 
and  demand. 

There  are  now  hard  or  true  porcelain 
manufactories  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio ; at  a pottery  in  the  first-mention- 
ed State  we  find,  if  we  may  quote  from 
the  official  report  of  M.  Ch.  de  Bussy,  ‘’a 
porcelain  second  to  none  in  quality  of 
paste  and  hardness  of  glaze.”  Most  of  the 
articles  are  double-thick  for  hotel  use,  but 
many  charming  services  are  delicately 
, thin  and  translucent. 

China  of  considerable  excellence  was 
produced  in  America  previous  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  but  its  manufacture  met 
many  discouragements.  The  quality  of 
the  materials  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  workmen  employed  were  gener- 
ally foreigners,  not  always  competent  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  had  en- 
gaged ; besides  this,  commercial  obstacles 
met  the  new  enterprise  at  every  point. 


The  lapse  of  time  did  not,  it  seems,  fur- 
nish the  potter  with  either  reliable  work- 
men or  American  clay  with  which  to  pro- 
duce with  certainty  china  equal  to  that 
of  Europe.  This  fact  led  the  late  David 
Haviland,  an  American  merchant,  to  vis- 
it Europe,  and  fifty  years  ago  he  located 
his  pottery  in  Limoges,  France,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  excellence  of  the  kaolin 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Haviland  organized  a training- 
school,  for  which  he  engaged  competent 
instructors.  The  pupils  from  this  school 
soon  proved  his  most  efficient  assistants, 
and  under  his  guidance  they  produced 
forms  of  such  excellence  that  the  potters 
of  other  nations  almost  invariably  copied 
any  new  dish  designed  in  the  American 
potter  s studio  in  Limoges. 

While  this  is  the  case,  one  finds  plates 
made  in  the  Limoges  pottery  the  decora- 
tions for  which  are  from  designs  by  the 
late  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  Albert  J.  Myer,  and  sub- 
jects select^  from  the  writings  of  favor- 
ite American  authors. 

The  state  dinner  service  used  in  the 
White  House  by  General  Grant  was  made 
at  the  Limoges  factory,  and  a set  to  re- 
place it  has  recently  been  finished  there. 
The  new  service  was  designed  by  an  Amer- 
ican artist,  who  selected  his  subjects  from 
note-books  used  by  him  during  years  of  an 
eventful  life  of  travel  and  adventure  in 
our  country.  Entirely  new  shapes  were 
devised,  and  for  nearly  every  course  twelve 
characteristic  drawings  were  made,  illus- 
trative of  American  flora  and  fauna,  and 
objects  which  could  be  made  to  serve 
appropriately  in  connection  with  the 
course  for  which  the  dish  or  plate  was 
intended  ; for  instance,  the  ice-cream 
platter  and  plate  are  made  in  the  sem- 
blance of  an  Indian  snow-shoe,  which 
Lord  Dunraven,  the  hunter-naturalist, 
specifies  as  one  of  the  three  articles  be- 
lieved to  be  beyond  improvement  (the 
birch-l)ark  canoe  and  the  violin  being 
the  other  two  articles).  The  after-din- 
ner plate  is  derived  from  a curious  In- 
dian plate  captured  by  General  Custer. 
The  form  of  the  fruit  plate  has  for  its 
original  the  leaf  of  the  wild  apple-tree. 
One  of  this  series  is  decorated  with  a 
painting  of  two  cub  bears  feasting  upon 
huckleberries  that  have  l)een  abandoned 
by  a youthful  picker,  who  has  gone  home 
without  his  hat.  The  after-dinner  cof- 
fee-cup, an  admirable  example  of  the  pot- 
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KlUK  AT  ChUTHIN(}  MROADWAV,  Al'KIL  20,  1«54 


clrK*s  not  n*ruen)lx*r  a single  ou,se  in  wliicb 
ii  iireuuiti  saved  u luiiDau  life.  Mr.  Har- 
ry Howard,  eX:Cliief  Engineer,  myn  that 
“ Jireincfn  often  saved  lives,  but  they  are 
too  modest  to  talk  about  it,"  yet  he  re- 
members only  two  instances  ; “ J.  R 

Moutit,  recently  a tnes.senger  in  the  De- 
|>iir<inejil  of  Public  Buildings^  saved  the 
lives  of  a woiiian  atid  child  at  a fire  at  No, 
8ri  Bowery,  a furniture  estahli.shment. 
The  Common  Council  voted  him  a silver 
pitcher  a.s  a testimonial.  I don't  care  to 
speak  of  myself,  hut  I remember  tlmt  at 
the  tire  \n  Jennings's  clothing  stor(\  No. 
2J1  BiNUidway,  after  the  roof  laid  fallen 
in  and  killed  thirteen  liremen.  I heard 
a bi\v  shouting  from  the  second  story, 
‘Save  nie!  save  me!'  I went  up  and 
found  him  we<lged  in,  surrounded  by  a 
part  of  the  fallen  roof,  an  iron  aafe,  and 
a wall.  Many  years  afterward,  wlien  a 
rich  mercdiaut  of  Sau  Francisaco  — his 
name  was  S.  A,  Van  Pi-mtg — he  callcKl  at 
my  house,  and,  as  I was  out,  left  his  e^ird, 
inscribe<l  with  tlie  words.  The  boy  that 
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rpVlE  symbol  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire 
L De|>artment  of  the  city  of  New  York 
was  the  tiguiH?  of  a fireman  holding  in  his 
brawny  anns  a child  whom  he  had  i*es- 
cned  from  the  dames.  It  was  an  emblem 
not  less  true  tlvan  l)eauliful,  yet  iriany  an 
old  li reman  does  nut  recall  a single  in- 
stance of  a comrade's  sieving  anylxxly's 
lifcy  Mr.  Carlisle  Norwood  rernembei'S 
hntone  case.  Mr.  Theodore  Keeler  re- 
memlHirs  none  at  all.  Nur  does  Mr.  Peter 
K.  Warner,  who  adds,  however,  thHt“any 
human  being  would  exert  bimsi'lf  to  save 
a ffllowH‘reatare‘H  life,  and  I am  sure  that 
if  I had  gone  into  a house  and  saved 
a woman  or  child,  I should  liave  dis- 
niLssefl  the  subject  from  my  mijul  in  a 
month.  If  a fireman  cmtld  save  life  lie 
would  do  HO.  and  not  think  much  about  it 
afterwanl."  Mr.  Micliael  Eiehcll,  unce 
an  engineer  in  the  Department,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  in  actual  service  there. 
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way  from  their  i*espectiv^e  bougies/ would 
often  nit>et  at  the  eon)er  of  Chatham 
and  Pearl  streets,  and  })e^n  their  con- 
test,  and  Eng^ines  40  and  15  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Centiv  and  Chatham  stiwts,  i a 
front  of  tlie  site  now  oceu|)ie<l  by  tlie 
StuaiH-ZeUuiuj  building.  Engiues  fi  aud 
b had  many  a lusty  struggle.  Tweed 
was  foreman  of  Six  Engine  then,*’  sivys  an 
old  fireman.  and  crowds  and  crowds  of 
p»Ki|>le  would  congrf‘gate  at  Chatham 
Square  to  se^?  'Big  Six''  ami  Eight  Engine 
coming  down  town.  Eiglit  lay  in  Ludlow 
Street,  and  came  down  Grand,  through  tlie 


tlie  earlier  days.  There  were  no  pistols, 
no  knives,  no  inairnings.  no  deaths,  a.s  in 
the  i>eriml  subsequent,  say,  to  the  year 
185().  when  the  decline  of  the  Department 
began. 


The  old  volunteer  finMnan  had  a K^al 
affection  for  tlie  **  macliine,"  and  was 
fond  of  recording  with  pride  the  instances 
in  which  she  liehaved  lierself  with  dis- 
tiiietion.  '‘Our  engine  worluHl  unusual- 
ly well  this  morning.''  wrote  the  sec*retary 
of  company  Forty-one,  on  Decern Uu*  15, 
1825.  “and  the  memters  ivere  in  line  glee. 


KlRi:  DKrAkTMKST  RANNKK. 


Bowery  ; Six  layinGouverneurBtn^et.  and 
came  througli  East  Broadway,  and  thence 
into  Chatlmui  Square  ; and  when  they  met, 
tln^  excitement  was  intense  and  the  cheers 
ing  f uriou.s  as  one  or  the  other  engine  gain- 
exl  ill  Hijeed.’*  Engines  41  and  8 also  wert^ 
hearty  rivals.  All  old  lirernen  will  recall 
tht^  contests  in  which  tliese  companies 
were  chronic  |)artici pants,  and  will  re- 
metulx^r.  too,  how  often  aud  how  natural- 
ly the  struggles  led  to  blows.  “ When 
did  fighting  begin,  do  you  tisk  said  an 
old  fii'eniau:  “it  la^gun  at  the  time  the 
Department  wa.s  organized,  in  17118.  and 
earlier,  and  continued  till  its  disbandment, 
Tw’o  companies  would  reacli  sirnulUiiie- 
ously  the  Siime  hydmnt,  for  example,  and 
would  fight  for  the  possession  of  il.'V  It 
was  onlj'  fighting  with  lists,  tliough.  in 


Fortj-tuie  suckeil  on  Twenty-live  during 
the  whtde  time  of  the  Fire,  tho'  slie.  Tweii- 
ty  tive.  was  almost  continually  overrun- 
ning. We  gave  Twenty  - eight  a very 
g»x)d  sup])ly."  On  that  occasion  the  tire 
was  in  Thompson  Street  near  Biviome. 
and  the  watc‘r  drawn  from  the  North 
River  by  means  of  fourteiui  engines  in 
line,  one  engine  pumping  into  another, 
ihnjugh  two  hundred  feet  of  hosi*.  Forty ' 
one  Engine  pumped  out  her  water  faster 
than  Twenty-five  Engine  could  pump  it 
into  her,  consequently,  as  the  slang  was, 
Forty -one  Engine  ’sucked  on*'  Twenty - 
fi  ve  Engine— a result  wliich  was  consider- 
ed a grand  trophy  to  the  prowess  of  tlie 
men  whn  \vei*e  pumping  Forty Hine  Em 
giue.  and  a corresponding  disgrace  to  the 
men  who  w-eu'c  pumping  Twenty-five  En 
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gine.  Moreover,  the  engine  next  below 
Twenty-five  Engine  was  pumped  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  give  Twenty-five  Engine  more 
water  than  the  latter  could  pump  out. 
Consequently  the  latter  ‘‘was  almost  con- 
tinually overrunning”  her  sides,  and  was 
still  further  disgraced  thereby. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  readiness 
of  the  volunteer  fireman  to  spend  his  mon- 
ey on  the  decoration  of  his  engine.  He 
liked  to  see  her  look  well.  He  always 
spoke  of  her  in  the  feminine  gender. 
Engine  Thirteen  was  silver-plated  at  a 
very  great  expense,  and  many  minor 
charges  for  her  ornamentation  are  en- 
tered in  the  minutes  of  her  company. 
As  early  as  the  year  1825,  Forty-one  En- 
gine was  regularly  “washed  with  fresh 
water”  after  doing  service  at  a fire.  On 
December  14,  1829,  “a  Motion  Was  made 
and  Carried  that  the  Painting  Committee 
have  power  to  settle  with  Mr.  Effy,  the 
Dutchman,  for  his  design” — probably  of 
a picture  paints  on  the  back  of  the  en- 
gine, behind  her  condenser  case.  It  was 
usual  to  decorate  the  backs  handsomely. 
So  fond  were  the  firemen  of  painting 
their  own  engines  to  suit  themselves, 
that  the  city  was  in  the  habit  of  paint- 
ing a new  engine  a temporary  dull  lead 
or  a gray,  and  leaving  to  the  company 
the  function  of  choosing  the  permanent 
color,  and  of  paying  for  putting,  it  on. 
Not  only  so,  but  a “building  committee” 
was  often  appointed  by  and  from  a com- 
pany to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
new  engine.  Such  a committee  appoint- 
ed by  company  Thirteen  reported  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1820,  how  “they  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  several  im- 
provements which  alone  can  be  tested  by 
experience,  and  hope  that  time  will  mani- 
fest their  utility.  For  that  of  the  Roller 
arms — a plan  promising  great  advantage 
— they  must  credit  their  associate  Mr. 
Delano  for  suggesting.  They  likewise 
feel  themselves  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C. 
Aycrigg  for  the  piece  of  ornamental  Brass 
which  supports  the  leader,  being  a piece 
of  his  own  device  and  ingenious  work- 
manship. It  eminently  contributes  to  or- 
nament the  machine,  and  they  trust  the 
Company  will  duly  appreciate  its  value.” 
And  on  the  4th  of  June,  1823,  this  com- 
pany passed  a resolution  as  follows: 

^‘Tbat  the  hocl.v  of  the  Engine  be  painted 
Black  [with  the  $90  raised  by  subacription  for 
the  purpose],  and  the  atrip  of  gilding  to  remain 
as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a Leaf  border.^’ 


Six  years  afterward  another  engine  was 
obtained  from  the  city  by  the  same  com- 
pany, and  decorated,  as  usual,  by  them- 
selves, as  witness  the  following  entry : 

“Dec.  2,  1829. — This  morning  most  of  the 
members  met  at  the  Corporation  Yard  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  our  new  Engine  to  the 
House.  We  rec**  her  about  11  o’Clock,  & from 
that  time  until  dark  we  received  visitors  at  the 
Engine  House.  Hundreds  of  persons  called 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  & appeared  much 
pleased  w ith  ^heir  visit — indeed,  for  splendor 
& magnificence,  both  as  regards  her  Painting, 
Gilding,  Plating,  & Carving,  she  never  will 
probably  be  equalled.” 

Who  could  have  doubted  it  ? 

Not  the  engine  only,  but  the  engine- 
house  as  well,  was  the  object  of  a pride 
which  recked  little  of  expense. 

The  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  con- 
stantly recurring  exx)enses  of  repairing 
and  decorating  the  engines  and  engine- 
houses  were  provided  for  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  special  subscriptions  from  the 
members;  and  secondly,  by  fines  incurred 
through  violations  of  the  by-laws  and 
constitutions. 

A foreigner  present  at  the  regular  or 
special  business  meetings  of  almost  any 
one  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  companies 
might  have  been  excused  for  supt>osing 
that  a principal  function  of  those  organi- 
zations was  the  imposition  of  fines.  The 
word  “fined”  occurs  on  well-nigh  every 
page  of  the  not  always  v’^ery  legible  docu- 
ments that  describe  the  festivities  of  those 
occasions,  the  proceeds  of  the  fining  be- 
ing used  also  to  “defray  the  expenses”  of 
the  annual  supper,  and  to  provide  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  former  members. 
The  by-laws  of  Clinton  Fire  Company,  No. 
41,  adopted  November  7,  1823,  provided 
that  the  foreman  and  assistant  foreman 
should  be  fined  one  dollar  for  each  neglect 
‘ ‘ impartially  to  enforce  all  laws  that  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  company,”  and  that  the 
treasurer  should  be  fined  one  dollar  for 
each  neglect  to  “render  a true  statement 
of  the  funds  when  requested  by  the  Fore- 
man or  Assistant.”  They  established  a 
fine  of  seventy-five  cents  for  every  neglect 
of  a member  “to  repair  after  the  engine  to 
the  fire,”  when,  on  arriving' at  the  engine- 
house  in  ol)edience  to  an  alarm,  he  foimd 
that  the  engine  had  already  gone.  Twen- 
ty-five cents  was  the  fine  for  coming  “ di- 
rect from  home  without  his  Fire-Cap,” 
and  for  not  coming  to  order  “ when  called 
to  order  from  the  Chair.”  Fifty  cents  was 
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of  LiirilJam  Insurunct!  Loinj>any; 
WmJ?  iu<keiU  *'  Upon  what  part  of  yottr  J^fc 
as  a hreiiiau  do  you  look  kick  vvith  flir 
irf^ut<'Sl  plejjusiu**?  f*‘  replied  ; *;  OpoiV  ihr^ 
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iik»>  brin^  a rireniuii.  I v;otdd  Rooper 
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f tm  tUrj  : But  Wi^xki'  no  oiu*. 

Wiiai  a lir&niHtt 

rtrj  1 t^ 

lion  it., ' <)ur: 
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io\  thon^  nUvaj;^  soine  onfe  to  oJIW  m 

»ion<  Tli^re  old  HdrW 
'^Re)?<dntH)n  MMn$li4>14  to  c;aU 

liinr.  bei’auii<?  he  liatl  a reacfliUion 

to  Fim  lie^ 

. ni^dA  hifl  ^ 

of  the  Deji^tment  in  ^ 

^y  ttiirlf  year?  >iijs:c»-twei’i?  big^h^ 
toned  ineri.  men  of 
aoteE  and  tilce  Mnjffr 

Witde,  Cnrlinhl  Nuto 
Milliken;  ZO^hnf  IL 

Titm,  doltu  B. 

\Yal4fifis.  N<#tvnod  i<>  riu«ke 
those  walls his ehnjtjienee 
whenever  aiiy 

fectiiig  Hut  tvpntaiioii  of  the  l>e' 
/ partment,' 

^ <3eor|ce  W,  Wheeler  the  eiO<'‘ 

retary  of  the  A^^iaMon  of  ^ 

^ t'inpl  Fireinen  . , Ht<  i<S  na  fuimliar 

with  the  hish>j<>r  of  Hie  old  Vnduur 
ieer  Fh*e X^epa rttiien t as  nhy  othel 
member,  liviug  nf  dead.  ■■:Ay^M}0n: 
as  he  svitS  cn drie^Vi  to  rtiii  at  ^(1 

he  ran  with  uu  eng'inoi.  aiid 
iHh  of  Fobriuiry,  IhJlf),  joined  En 
tfiae  t *uefrpaiiy?v^  Aft^^^ry- 
Ui^t  iiv^ie^'iiumths  he  t>i- 


wlio  aeeeded  t4  > tiieiedesb'eis  in  the 
luaitev,  and  under  wlirJse  tenner^  was 
leiunipl-taM^  elrefed  by  a ina^fonty  of 
€0i)0,  althoujrli  the  WlVijy^  paily  w 
nriuoniy:  The  exeitewierii  fed  Iwn  ah 
mosi  luiparalleletl  ii4  jotoisity,  >Wid  tfe 
eleetioneering  vviUL  f-iue  Sunday  nnu'itr 
ing,  for  exam  hie;  t he'  Wx^rshippors  at  »St, 
PtMrtek-.^  Gath^dra^  on  isUnHiing  liome, 
wet?e  greeted  w ith  jjilueurdH  that  read : 

lAl^ko  n>e  r»ubt‘tnui^ 

. ; . . ftuliok. 

: , Xilr  ifi)!' Umvka 

That  gallarii  Hrenian  Jo}m  A.  Gregicr, 
whose  dtMingnished  ^ueviees  as  hjireiiian 
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arni  ia  llir*  oid  \idu.ntm\  linmithuOri  at^eoutiiof  H^ 

liefertnieiit  lifUAV  tfdd  a^-verofy  npo  tlie  Eiigiii€M’r  lftiIie,k  hy 

of  Jiis  mme  hviMt  yigorfew  In  May;  \Sd>7,  he^  fetuned 

fude^wfe  asfed  tlm  rdh#  day’  wlietfer,  if  upmi  the  eleeih*tt  of  G^irn^tUfe  Y.;A^ 
lie  fen)d  iivu,  hk  life  he  veonld  scmlo  the  pfisitionof Ifiti^hfer  Th^ 

fdumsfe  to  Tejieat  his  Q^pffeeiife  a*^  sevfer^^^  otnnfenies,  at  the  tirnis  of  ihaji 

man  ‘ • Yes,  I wquid/  fe  replimh  em-  re^igriatioin  fed  iudigiiaiitlyj^movt^^i^ 
piAatieally ; ’ * t wTiiilfl  go  il  lUI  ovei*  again  orUfi-hjeiitsfroTn  their  engines^  aiid  tp  feornc 
t hiixp  nffen  fioen  asfe4  that  quesliio^  otherwise  iiijufel 

whether,  vvhh  ui}*^  jifrjseut  ktioNyledg^r^.h  ife  feint  aiid  ytiotui*cs.  NO,  !?<  had  re 
would  choose  1<i  relive  jny  Ufe  Hs  IMitifed  tdicdi  maoliiine  a dull  Ic^od-eolor  ir 

nuuri.  V es.  sir,  I ivould.  The  si^ lit  of  a order  to  Vudieui^  indfejatioi?  No. 

lire— the  fife  kiiidliitgof  tfe  : il  .'Juvfj  dislifered^^^W  % fre 

ufe unr^n— used  ( o niafe  tfe  ghiih  1 iiever : onen t sciTipings,  so  tluit,  wlien  Ahe  G nhci 
stopped  hjf  rluuk  of  fW  iok'kh'y  and  tip-  trouWe  was  over vaieeiilferin^^^^ 
slroidiou  that  it  fefenay^  M 

iised  to  \vhipoiefatough.to  Ifeuk  5Ir.>  Wheeler  had  some  )(>erfei6  adfe 

hearty  lUrJ  hi.s  buck  UK\  bt'eaose  X \vtm.W  i denk  (lar/ng  hjs  ferni  of  service  as  a lire 
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niaii.  Ou  one  iK‘Cii»sion  (ui  1839i  be 
while  about  to  hike  hold  of  the  brakes  of 
the  enj^ine,  wim  cauglit  under  them,  aiul 
struck  on  tlie  shouldei’s  and 
tlie  back;  The*  blow  laid  him  aside 
for  some  weeks.  Aliout  two  years  after- 
ward he  was  run  over  by  a liook-and- 
liuidcr  truck.  In  1843,  Avhile  holding  tlie 
pipe  at  a fire  at  Attorney  and  Rivington 
.streets,  he  oiniered  to  climb  over  a 
|)ile  of  nialiogany  logs.  The  logs  tumbled 
over  him,  and  so  badly  bruised  him  that 
he  tried  to  rcLsigu  fiNmi  the  company,  hut 
the  company  would  not  let  liim.  Sub- 
sequently he  joined  the  Exempt  Engine 
Conqmny,  and  was  eliairrnaii  of  a corn 
mittee  to  negotiate  witli  the  insurance 
companies  in  reference  to  I'eceiving  from 
them  a steam-engine.  The  Exeinjits 
wrere  the  first  to  agree  to  try  a steam-en- 
gine; but  W'hiie  they  were  making  their 
arniugenient.s,  Company  No.  8 pushed 


mattei'S  in  a similar  directioji,  and  wuni 
the  distimtioii  of  lieing  the  first  New 
York  fiK^  <*onipaliy  to  use  steum. 

The  la.st  Chief  Engineer  hut  one  of  the 
old  VrduntCH'r  Fiiv  Department  w^as  Har- 
ry Howard,  who  still  lives,  lus  left  arm 
paralyzed,  and  his  health  otherwise  much 
impaired.  He  hohls  an  oHice  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  is  a familiar  tigui^  in  the  region  of 
the  City  Hall.  He  wa.s  fifty-eight  years 
old  ou  the  2()th  of  Augnsi.  1880,  Harry 
Howard  (Um^s  not  know  who  his  fallier 
or  mother  wa.s.  A kind-hearted  old  wv> 
man  adopted  him  in  infancy,  and  the 
Legislatu)'t^  at  hi.s  request,  gave  him  his 
name.  While  a Chief  Engineer,  and  on 
his  way  to  a fire  in  Gnviul  Street,  he  wa.s 
suddenly  stricken  dowui,  in  his  thirty -fifth 
year,  by  an  atUick  of  paralysis,  wiiicli  left 
him  permanently  crippled,  after  twenty 
or  more  yeai'S  of  most  active  service  as- 
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ln»  dvv<>jliwg 
ym  t?aii  ■■gty  New 
York;  But  if  .yua  Uw  York, 

y^hi^r^  van  ynii  go  T\m  mot  epitomizes 
the  KeurtiiuMVt  i>f  tnapy  ^tuoag  hi.s  to^viiK' 
t)iinivf  f>at  jf  ;jma  ia  tlie 

y^eir  " Uttie  eif  y.?"** 
;iud^  ai,,  of  stuailne^  astid 

mta  1 i]tt  ge I ^ era!  ait i t ud e , . ttjffjc 

■ keo^jly^^^  Ski 

tfiiN,\i5dhie' ^^Ur:' f rietufe  'ike  Ncvw  -V orke^m, 
C)i#  of  tlje  y <auige^r  York  p<>e&<  W 

s^pilaag  Caoilvwdg^r  for  tke  first 
to  fne  : We  deni  akOw 

4>f  i4ptO*e;»Tii*H^  iU^ 

* Yi>rfe.\‘ 


Shag  ago  l?U>f  BariiW  Nad,  ai,i  ofK 
whrr  oiiglit 


keld  fo:  Wgtt  \fy  Slossiudiiiselts  prO' 

plc^,  vrroti)^  of  New  .Eiiglanil  uio>rf>po- 
iisA  ^;  Tii<^re  are  live  Briaiiag-^Pri^^as  ui 
Bostoui  wJdeli  itfe 

l>y  vvllkh  if  Oipp^^  iliat  Buiuarjdt^^^^^ 
the  KiiOwh^gvi  of  l^itefs  ilpurbh  nipre 
here  tbaii  lii  ^11  ibe  otbpf 
tatioiis  pitl  logefbtcr 

Neve  York  V#  fkvokseiliJr^a 

SJajp,  and  \n  t b a Plan i rgft) 
Maryland.:  Carol  in/i;  ;Ba 
iKlahdsv' ■'•■:'■■''  ■:  '■ ' 
, Happily  liuoipOlty  tH^  kUtW^iOd^ 
of  hiie 0^  Os  xu>  lo?i eOriiiued  tvV  ohp 
«^rheT  pf  eph)i t fnif. 

of  4 a dip  nipo  thkt  ihysifm 

aiid./ 

the 

iJbe  . has'  a. 

' eeiitre . of 

f ovom  try<^.  cact^^iag, 

ih^‘  UVuOti^  .lO;ta 

t0ward;;^it- :-a:’ 

glaiitrg  .4  if  ■ kniiivmiv: 


•meptal  Vrrt‘HiltK  add  riuo*g^^ 

•Bat  a"ith‘ olkthe;  adpfifd'feti 

mgioVv  l I r/xOiO  lu.srcAi  1 fitid  i diilu'i 

TrehvtUy  appn^iai^.^^ 

.'US  Ne:vv:':‘yiTt'k  •;■-■'  ••;:■  ■•  . ' ‘ ■' 

The  the 

fht^  iihniper'aiBic*hwy<]  a df 

,’  'Hcdfi: 

yOnpg  yi’e  eoihpjfeh  refli^t 

wh«(f 

<r lOa;  lirt  / f trifhm AthP 
;^S^Kuf y i^yii  ip^uidy; ki  f iw  ^ 

tfohdped  Seuit 

iuthient'P^aPdelf  U\ 
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founding  vf  OolqdxV  ;pfoY?Ul^M^f  ^fo  uetfo^  ^uotkil  force,  Wjt3 

OI>erai  Olt*  Uifo  } l>m  iiitlueyiCb  for  rultur^. 

tanali  ru<>V¥ruf?fji;  vv)f ji/bv  tiiC-  [ ciii^Ses  w*>fo  irivnlv^^i  iu  ip 

hail  u/^auizihg  u broad^ir  iiifolifeotuai 


ruji;  X1CK.SOK.  Ox  rARs  yt^T. 


frcM'  nimtH  fr«mi . thi[i  fofoic%iCiO  I held  tmvrning;  drawing 

and  cawiin  them  fo  jia.*?s  hi  ne  w *Vb- 1 ohi^e^  it  foeir  hnu#>t^4v  foefo 
;jeet^  thti\igiit.  Thiif  'iVvis  AyUal  freet.l  1 liiixed  porliee  fo^ 

Mnugiiiat’uui,  uiiil  iKs  nur  jinei^.  Ih  Avnhieit  at  the  Low- 

tlnw;  Bst^h^fV  village  jslirriug  e)l  tay  uUjfo  n> 

iviib  iifov  IhftMi^jiT^:  Bueknfoi/Jtet^^^^  ^^y^ent  tui  intfovatloii.  The  psti^ 

ehvtnChT/  {%ii^n<dier. . gAthe^  hy  hi<  s<v-  tliat  \t<>ne>ii  .Itave  fo  tlfe^drancf}- 

4nd  |w>Wer  *a  luent  h^alL  gixHl  Aiitl 

grotijt  nf  tvinji  ru#:‘i  in  his  T»Hr-  especudfo^^  hf  ihe;  Arts/lUfs  Itee^  au 

IbM ifo  di^(ViiS^k*!ti^  doihg' f<?y  bi8  coii-  uCtive  otie.  Haw  iVumb  bds  nf?v  t 
tehinorane^  yyhsiii.  l*’<*t arer  pure  arid  ]ih mahr 

did  tAvetiH'  th  • >^*^1  Bte  iller;diiPt^t  Far  'us , tit  thii?  tjniie,  li  is:fofoi 
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or  humxuie  soc'ieties,  and  in  the  venerable  j whence  the  occupants,  by  taking  a few 
Wednesday  Evening  Centur>' (which  Mill  steps,  could  issue  forth  u|K)n  their  native 
exists),  are  rumored  to  have  practice<l  the  or  adopted  heath  of  the  Common,  under 
far  from  elegant  custom  of  spi^adiug  ! the  shade  of  the  Great  Elm.  There  still 
mats  al)ont  the  flooi*s  of  tlieir  dmwmg-  j lingers  on  Beacon  Sti^eet  the  fine  old  house 
room.s  for  smokers  to  spit  uj>on.  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  smooth-facecl  and 

In  the  quickening  of  thought  and  the  | ixiellow,  deep-roorned,  and  sutFusM  with 
refinement  of  manners  that  set  in,  the  j a sol>er  ripeness  of  res]>ectubilil3  , wliich, 
smallm^s  and  compactness  of  Boston  wei'i?  i with  that  of  George  Ticknor  at  the  head 
advantages.  It  was  a little  city;  a city  | of  Park  Street,  recalls  well  the  staid  aspect 
of  gardens  and  solid  brick  houses  and  I of  this  old  Boston,  In  such  a place  im- 
stores:  cheerful,  quiet,  unsophisticated ; j pressioii.s  spread  rapidlj’;  theories  wei*e 
witli  a fringe  of  wharves  along  the  bay  | infectious  ; phrenology,  Uiiitapianisni, 
that  supplied  the  pictui'esque  additions  of  | vegetarianism,  emancipation.  Transcend- 


iXTERIOB  or  nCILSOR'S  LIPRARV 


entalisin,  worked  their  way  fixmi  street  to 
sti*eet  like  an  epidemic.  A new  coum^  of 
study"  or  a new  tliouglit  was  as  exciting 
as  news  of  a EuKipean  war  could  have 
bf»en,  A lady  rcimmibers  meeting  anoth- 
er on  Trernont  .Street  during  the  full 
glow  of  the  Emerson  Ici^ture  epwh,  and 
exclaiming,  '‘Oh,  there's  a new  idea! 
Ha  ve  you  heard  it 

Don’t  talk  t<»  me  of  ideas,*'  mdorted 
her  friend  ; I'm  so  full  of  them  now  that 
1 can't  make  rcMun  for  h .single  new  one.’’ 

Perhaps  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 


a succ:essful  sea-p<>rt,  and  surrounded  by 
villagers  smaller  thiiii  itseif>  of  which 
Cambridge  was  an  important  but  ratlier 
remote  one.  Tvvo  theatres  were  the  most 
that  it  could  susUiin  in  the  line  of  public 
amusement,  while  fashionable  life  centred 
upon  a dancing  liall,  imitatively  called 
Almack's,  >vbere  strictly-  limited  as-sem- 
blies  were  held.  Within  a sUmc’s-tiirow 
of  each  other  were  the  hous<\s  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Edward  Everett,  R^jbert  C.  Win- 
tlmip.  George  Bancroft,  and  Rufus  t'hoate, 
on  ground  now  loaded  with  merchaudist-y 
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frcir'i 
0-  - 


(ovnri 

^Uig'  1)  irujkt5l^^^  -^ib^ 

4^|:ueii  tly*  Meiri^  iUe  ijEuli^  ?c^f  Eis/ir 

ip  tiic*  mjgWni^s^ 


li  ve  H gre^e  d^l  by 
ed  t^lii«!  keen; 

:CbTiig^^  essentia  Xb*^  iaof>t, 

i[?fety  anidug:  ilt^Hiv ; .Kw^lteb 

iH^^ident  iiv  Boston  iKirty  y julnt^e: 

nxi’AtjXian:  tifX- 

1 nmt  H?»  t « -tik^  i 0 d ay*  - ‘ Bosf in i ;soc  i Ar  y . ’ • 
oire  of  tlie  irH>st  brilliant  it  kitejy 


m id  ^|0  dliy  • ^ rttf  fV-  • ■ ' ^.  a>  ^yinl  de^  J 

like 

: y toin;  ^ \ ifc-  • t:  ;-itU#Ov/ ‘ .'  ^ iiy , 

^Sidjffilaiiye  ejiUts  ojie  isee)5i.  it  titiiefly 

iiV  jiiul<?ii,  bO\veYitr^  tb 

>r^nt  of  i^vydy  ijvter^sni?inse 

ferml  Mndidn^  Marjptret  ydVlerv 

.fov  fannly  >ylud1i 

bad  i^yfc'Oh  of  <2tfort  on  i liut 

fra^irx^ftTf  btjsk  to 

5 rj'uer tircly^:  ^Xfei^&Wl  v?rejy 

} I i ndn  uu  mni  a n it 

<titbe«jliy  dC  Oaterifi^  T^is 

1 nay  not  J V.  n^^ndiy^  feln*5yn.  it  will 
.H«swr:\'^.  ' At 

ail  y vHdi^.  tfe  F^di 
imii  liitlbwl.  ubd 

bimsuiff  wiili  W>t*  nio^  db^t^Yt^W 
^fud  THin^tje,  UevoiM  iutitaelf  bix^do^^atiu^ 
in^  dnvij^Jiter  oi  ibeAnosl  tboroui^k  nmn^^ 
nyfe  It  wxia  ii  einwat 
ywiio  (lyt^l  in  ijahVliridXroi  ny 
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Cold  lie  doubtless  was,  and  conservative 
in  the  g^rain.  One  day  when  a young 
man  was  telling  hiiu  of  some  new  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  he  declared,  with  im- 
patience, **Jolm  LiX'ke  settled  all  that  for 
rne,  sir.  years  ago.''  Tliackemy,  Imwever, 
made  short  work  of  his  dignity  when,  as 
it  is  related,  on  the  novelists  dining  with 
him,  the  Jiistorian  of >Spaai8h  literature  fell 
to  musing  of  love.  Tickuor  resembled  liis 
guest  in  appearance,  even  to  tlie  latters 
oddly  shapinl  nose.  - Yes,  yes,'' assented 
Thackemy,  listening  to  his  ratlier  senti- 
mental monologue;  '‘  bivt,  after  all,  what 
have  two  broken-nosed  old  fellows  like 
you  and  me  got  to  do  with  love  r'  An- 
other time,  w'hen  a young  Westerner, 
who  wa.s  lecturing  in  Boston,  was  asked 
by  Theodore  Parker  if  he  had  seen  Tick- 
uor. 

No,  •'  was  the  reply. 

^‘Weliy'  Parker  answered  him,  ‘"you 
might  as  well  go  to  hell  without  seeing 
the  devil.'* 

This  anecdote  is  CHlculated  to  send  a 
shiver  through  the  bones  of  many  dwell- 
ers on  the  trimountain  i>eninsula.  It  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  may  he  niention- 


was  once  the  most  graceful  si^eaker  in  the 
city : no  public  occasion  was  complete 
that  was  not  silvered  by  his  oratory,  and 
his  book  I'eviews  were  of  great  value  in 
forming  the  popular  judgment.  But  bis 
pi'ominence  did  not  hist.  He  lived  to 
exchange  his  early  lieauty  for  the  asxiect 
of  a disappointed  and  cynical  elderly  man, 
no  longer  iiguring  in  public,  but  continu- 
ing to  enjoy  lib  line  library^  until  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  editing  the  life  of 
Tickuor.  (>eorge  Ticknor  s activity  as  a 
Harvard  professor  mid  a counsellor  of 
younger  writers,  generous  with  his  time 
and  bijoks,  has  given  him  a more  perma- 
nent place  in  I'ccollection.  A foreign 
recognition  of  social  America,  which  hud 
not  before  bei?n  bestowe<l,  was  the  result 
of  his  extensive  Eunjpean  tour.  But  at 
home  he  accomplishecl  a more  inqx>rtunt 
service,  and  W'us  for  a time  almost  the 
axis  on  which  the  higher  cultuiii  of  Bos- 
ton turned. 

Wen?  he  living  ^ov^^  as  a young  man, 
he  would  probably  Ik*  thouglit  to  be  po.s- 
ing  t<x>  much  with  rtdereace  to  clfect  at 
magnificent  distances.  Yo\i  hear  him  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  a literary  autocrat. 

Vou  LX II,  —No.  sej), 
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tJVtjtt  air  k^rj/istia^e  } inu^t  xuyi  ih*  mfem^ti.  that  iV  vi*r^.  % anii 

II ity  «rbifb.  i>y  ^ Ths^*  {>ivrh^'  <>f  tlufifen^’  lifut  ugi iiu  ’ 

it  is.  the  proper  ojih  f*>r . Oiormfely  4vihVj^^^ 

Bo.#aiV  h>  i^^.sume  before  the  vest  Of  tb<r  j wht<’h^  a^^^^  ^ 

wpvJtf  This  Outt<'ftT'‘l  HppeHmiice  miist  r T'#lhohi®^ 

he  keptpp  eiv^h  iiu  : apd  ofie^  iael  tO  thO 

tfi  tmib.  The  I Piiirher  s ' ihe 

mtrepid  hmc  ;;ffHi  the  <jarefnl  v >hs|er  iirv'‘W\v  'i»f  ita«v"tlam^^  of 

inwit  speech  of  Oeov^*i  ‘;Chk«ht)^g  tmbwesl  the  loo^it  extreme 

TickoOi*  <ir  ho  Evemtt  hJibcaij^  ( ^ refonimiW  ' ih? 

the  di H ereriep  hetv^eeh. thfe  | ?\Otae  of  theoi  st ibim  and 

toji  atha»sphei*re  hod  tliat  of  usefui  citizensv  bot  ni(^ 

Nevr  Yoi'k;  TJfeto  is  a tpovfeney  by  thohoM^jp  proff- 

hpike  an  Im^  HenhOhl  Of  | P>  kcjpphtep  with  the  |n*i> 

a tmUh^i  outs^  of  eUamoter  i cev>^ion  or  even  to  vpn  abeiid  df  ti  Ber 

r^tPthjfh  toi^pp^irviHb  a 1 ; tui^oi  Hu^  llir^>  fbmris^ 

iple^  lu  Jill  plaee?5>  am  senOtiv'e  to  them  wrw\^i  :wbte  ; 01* 

; tiiw  ^ extent  aft  aid  be.  Uke  HuAf  thht^e:  if 

dO^ahet^.  OBni  the  Bfistoriia  synijtfttliixed  whh 

iUi^-  that ; ^ a tmid  of  hiuiOdfv  expenment.  jf tlu*' 

W Tiekuor  ; |m'j^j"eKsive 

lo  AViilk  Uie  ^«tree.ts^^a  tall,  af4bdy  ‘ tliv^^^iom.  «.r 

inxtjne-l  Hath  tbW  Bont^ei  Thvk.nor  stOOd^  mpreH^^^n 

■'tho  metiiicm  of  Uis  uixmo  should  H-iplud  terja  £lie^  of  the  iv^Vth  v 

dist^'iTriiaat^^^  soiiiexvliat  tlie  jL'ivlups  proh^^siouid  whio  biSfye 

Ondtehihnpdes^  0 tlie  earlier  dale  to  vyUiyh  1 inade  ^refd 

Idiyy  mvertinjf.  A]tii*m0o  ^ ioerai'y  f/eor^e  Bancroft,  for  ius  |.#24rl^ 
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Wils  uiider 

wha t apariv  life  wiiS; 

tt  l>crm>cratii^  V 

miffferinif  from  thfe  sariotrar** 
r(nr  H^Cfr  of  Mu^sacliti^tta 
jndgni^nt  (a  leg^it*y  fmm  th^- 
«fevfei)  tfeeh th  cfentury ) whicli 
twice  oBiracSsM  Stjtmjierv 
froTR  tfe  m 

Uapa  Reaped 
ti  W^iiu  mi  iy;  Wcall^^ 

Im  did  pot  livfc  But 
oroft,  fnoim  his  pdijit  tvf  view; 
ay tDpathiz^  W tbo 
tfeose  rmliaiic  idealism  of 
IttpUy  • ^ c^rcept- 

iug 

clfeuj^i  atid 

IrtS 

i^bsm  t pnA  yreH* 

abolrtidrU&to  “ oJeoii- 

pied,  ho'iyeyer,  ipdividlustl 
grouwiU^  trtofit 

notifcePbte  a^ut  ilm 

whole  pyriodv  ih  is  tlie 
js<>latu^  huir» 

dojseti  men  whffvhai^^^^  «hone 
like  a wuSteliution  over 
Boston  ^rew  up  to  povir#; 

Because 

nient  ^nd.  late  )>ciyeHy  ftawr 
thorne  was  oWoure,  and  dut"- 
ing  Iiiis  Boulton  ou^toui-houf^e 
days  u:h^p^.hte 
tinctiph  iO  the  ey  fe 

BO  far  Jits  ;l;t?ah  leaf 
been  hy 
fond  of 

eonld  ^Pei^dljr 
a jUMli  MiPpely  ^h- 

lierod  uiilitiM’y  by  thick 
nmsitojife  fanow'iug  any 
Jmded  l»y  21 
l4>ngfenow  ro^  hts 
a|>jHiamn<?0  at  nixiut  i\m 
time  ill  the 

yoituiif  ia‘ufe?^'ir  'pWi  hprde 
froiii 

the  wsoijmec  of  Mia-t  hind  and  shy 
we  laiov^  a p^odw  pi-dliM  hte^ 

friend  Stdihng’  dt^*svn  to’ j 

IbP  tea^Ulo;^  df  undci^Jp^^  ; Anipng  1 

'n%*r  P-!  ihwyPr 

- diy^^,  ipid: 

/.nf /tirip%Jv’ 

•■calltd'- J/)/'- 'MuU  ■ 
probatdy  prif c f plPr  ft^y  tJic  • Ihing^pui- 1 


tjoav  CUKNKti  T>i  as.  tMr^V^.ilo'd  l‘Lj4»\Otit». 


'Iutn-^;vvluc1i  luisi  jyiuee  disappeared  t’roni 
tnoHai  ken.  Eniei^sUn  tiu'ne*!  bi&  hack  on 
ijh.itovi  with  aii:  ruu<*h  hittf^mv:^^^,  |'p«t?rliap'<, 
dj  we  cun  <>f  in  Ihtn,  foe  whttt  he 

ith  peiu  uhd  wit, 

'Sej^tUr^v.;  khj^l  M 

Hs 

and 

^ccii  vigji  tdid 

of  eptli*?^>  i hut  siv  CO  tcHc;  Sr  ills  Criyriicit : t he 
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that  i rn*  pressible  merri  m en  t 
which  the  native  New-Eng- 
lander  lackii  in  himself,  but 
heartily  enjoys  in  others;  his 
voice  was  the  hiellow  signal  of 
gwd  fellowslnp:  and  he  was 
wont  to  hail  with  glee  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  lights  wdrich  w'ei'v 
Itanded  around  in  a half-mys- 
tic cetHmioriv 


to  furnish  the 
'‘  gloria''  for  coffee,  at  the  end 
‘ of  dinner.  Mr.  Fields  also  tells 
me  that  the  great  natamlist  al- 
ways  jusisied  on  having  a huge 
joint  of  roast  mutton  served 
Iprfi,  tmtire,  from  wdiicli  he  cut  his 
• own  slice,  requiring  the  meat 
to  be  cooked  more  and  more 
as  he  got  on  in  years.  The 
' Saturday  met,  and  cotjUmie®  ti> 
meet,  every  month,  at  two  of 
the  clock  on  the  day  its  name 
‘ ' would  indicate,  in  the  mirror- 

^ mom  at  Parker’s.  Its  gather- 

ings, rife  with  wit  and  sense  and 
high  spirits,  must  liave  been, 
until  the  death  of  Agassiz,  a line 
source  of  cheer  and  mental  stim- 
ulus to  the  members;  for  they 
knew  how  to  use  conviviality  with  wis- 
dom, getting  the  good  otit  of  it.  and  none 
of  the  hanu. 

Possibly  their  earlier  isolation  may 
have  assisted  in  guartiing  their  individu- 
ality, just  as  the  smallness  and  simplicity 
of  the  town  encouragiKl  that  fresli  eager- 
ness and  sincerity  which  make  the  soul 
of  originality.  Too  much  stress  cmi  not 
be  laid  on  this  latter  influence.  Now 
that  the  aipital  has  expanded  into  a large 
city,  and  its  suburban  villages  into  snmll- 
er  cities  and  towns,  we  see  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  action  of  the  new' sun*oimd- 
ings  on  new  minds.  They  are  more  so- 
phisticated. When  the  university  was 
called  a college,  or  “tlie  colleges^’  and 
that  i Institution  w as  a sort  of  higher  aoad- 
emy,  set  in  a quaint,  sleepy  village  sepa- 
rated from  town  by  the  terroi*s  of  the 
‘'hourly.”  or  omnibus,  and  biamdod  on 
tlirce  sides  by  breezy  groves,  open  C4)un- 
tiw\  and  hucklelKrry  pivstnres,  the  whole 
atmosplier^  was — one  can  imagine  what: 
not  Greek,  nursing  poets  terrible  as  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  but  yet  healthier 
tlian  it  is  how.  Still,  even  in  these  later 
times,  glimpses  of  old  Cambridge  when  it 
kept  its  primitive  traits  are  not  wholly 
wanting.  On  the  iiortheasteru  verge  of 
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men  were  not  bound  together  by  a common 
definition  of  purpose  and  mutual  criti- 
cism, stimulating  mutually.  Tliese  tilings 
were  reserved  for  the  era  of  the  Saturday 
Club,  which  drew'  together  the  W'Ue  and 
dazzling  cii*cle  when  they  had  l>egun  to  be 
famous.  It  is  a pity  that  this  club  hfis 
had  no  liistorian.  Among  its  members, 
l>e8icles  those  just  named,  were  Felton 
(professor  and  president  at  Ilarvurd,  and 
the  friend  whose  cordiality  and  humor 
Dickeiis  so  apprf.K:iHted) ; Judge  Hoar,  one 
of  the  keenest  minds  and  most  pungent 
after-dinner  speakers  in  tiie  country ; E.  P. 
Whipple,  the  critic;  Professor  Benjamin 
Pc i rce.  Rev.  J atnea  Freema n Clarke ; 
Chief  Justice  Gray ; Agas.siz.  In  the  ricli 
reminiscence  id  his  threnody  on  Agassiz, 
Lowell  has  briefly  pictured  Holmes's 
“wckets"  curving  their  long  ellqise" 
at  tills  b^ard  so  thickly  l^egirt  with  w'on- 
dcrful  men,  and  hOsS  recalled  the  “face, 
half  rustic,  lialf  divine,”  of  Emerson,  as 
lie  listened, 

wUb  the  oidci"  of  the  judge's  wit." 

Agassiz,  with  his  hirge,  generous,  and 
sensitive  countenance,  suggesting  that  of 
an  inielJectuHlized  god  Pan,  was  the  life 
of  the  feast.  Stored  up  vviUiiu  him  was 


the  «ji  stiherdi  e»f 

/>f 

idlest . !I^i;y^  ; .tb^ 

iiUiM?(!* , ho^ifcilky  :^f 
, f^iil  ^ 'ti^  • .istpii 

^iiih 

jKvti^  to  .¥><  tlii^  Ui 


owu  vani^j^h^d  ypiilli  thf<re  iit 
Pn>tti  th  U vrj^tvt  c^ 

|^»f  lji>u r . ietliiij^  41  f>pi[tt  thP 

ih?d;  hv  a^>i^ 

4Tt<(  Khkr4>d  JH  Ijy 
■Hpd'-MrvI’Wvv  J- ‘. 

■fii W ^W  tiile:.,  v.He. 
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’^il/i'j^ih; -frPui 

■til'/ 

^ k-  .'^••^ V*^ ^4: i ^ 

■ •.(!&  ■ i aua 


Xfiid  yi  .i*  dtlj  <^4f»i!'^P4Tv 

m ^ hUl,  ru4t;\4<^^*b/d 

i>f  :i^  li^f  whpni:  1^:14 

'imt^r^^^.  Mind  lip?'  -ft-HiJ 

•lV>;^r4l; -eii  iiu^'^  jW4«d^;b^  fc 

Ur  h> 

■'Ca'HywK*?;:  Hhi  flj/ ■ , 

*»vli«fTii  iritHy  uppr(^ 
m5K>d  : D:>ir4^  4K’^t.  t4>  '4^ 

piii«£)«ct:li:^i^'^ 
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ItBrliniHl  pas.std  Ihuncr 
iitui  tliHl  ijf  Iji^  Vmtb«;r  pot^^ 
wfVtKl,  JMivV  lli^rvant 

Tx  U>><s;  lu  vopic  aufl  j^ulokigiictal 
eye  tlimiHt  pr^ftf^nt  ^ 

ill*  Loiigfc  flow'H  stixt(>l  V dwrfbbg; 
Orai^»’in  Houst?v  f>ccu[)^|^4i  evei>y  4me 
by  l(\"ai:ibtii^lt>ri  ai  i\ie 
t/f  the 

Ip  I y ^ to  mme  y isiWrsv  ‘ in  i te 
lifmibqi ntol  tte  b dusA'S'  M bicb 
ht^  <#ecupvi>(l  »3uH!4^  hi«  retreUi  •vVyw 
ilxf*  AXpfi  w hfOs 

toiJte  pn>vailit^jK  Siibu^ 
sty  j<>  <:>f  itsj  ibaii^E 

fjr  Biiady  JiUL.  W xk  iiiitoja^^  mowgfa 

tbtit  ii  itii 

|ii$  o<pi6tkpt 

i-^inl  hijif  social  ij  forhp?  |iCrr 

hap??  i\  le  srTrPi iMiii  riteti  ri  |f  1 i w k be  * 
tweipi  8<K*iety  an<V  IStcrahu*^  in  oi* 
abvvUt  Boston  . dpy:^  toJtow  ifi 
sOTtxvthin^  CoittiaiUons  ieT»?c 

at  Uii«  old  ^^olonial  ih^tosto  ^hosi* 
kesa  ty  hvA^  dp^r-kuocket  is  }4i^  iof 
Yet,  'SOTn«‘‘what  . mea*o  <fftidV  at. by  a detertohitiiig 

vVut  into  in  iji^xioi^rjO/^  ^as  to  tto  tdode  of 

i|Q  suidi  luHidlingitl  by  a loitg  Wv^tnof 
'e-  poet's  as  ,*  big))  and  b>vv^  Aegree.A^aifu  h^^ 
btri  re-  cn'>.nu*iosUy/o  V»%h  for  literary  axl* 

•^ibly'toyopny^  But  across  the  street  pb*oe  uf 

life  tiuynologi^^^^^  witi^  sojwr  coxvi?  linuyeh'mg 

hi  llte  ifrcidfojt  aniob'g  tlic  ctoyt^  and  butiercujps  an 
St  bow  ra^wittly:  vl^ta  td  tlu*  Brjgblon 

itr  ih  ^ iphaxlpws  f/fyoxtrl-^upoit  which  tito  poet 
wooilUvhi  life;  yau  U>ok  ff<?tri  l^bitid  his  li* 

ty  or  hour  XYja>i:  iaassvand  tb^  rural 

Nc>xppctod  mu-  aTOivPi^lu  the  air  be 

il- -4>r  jiuel,  |>lii  V ap)tu#(l  ber^  tibxt  Mr-  T;  B/  Ald^-i^hy 
01  scjibire.  ,Mrv  -tor^ . ibnt?  f:«vcHpfcd  Elni w / 4tiring 

y full  of  ita  owhcr’k 

be;  *^lruiicil;  livoil  fu  Bo^i;Uliv hto  to  Ponfepog,  a 
rr|ktriit^  r<nni>v€*d  (mm  bo 

;i‘  ;.Vip'/^  .A/n#rr-  ttiap  outskirts  x>f 

ipy^iouir  uhtyer-  ■ *}(  Concoid.  Thct^ 

Ife  g/n-'s  oH:  tlif'  ht  a aiiyilim^  hi  u 

lito^soVi^  profess,  Frein yii  nivyeb  Ibokiiiig  otit  ppi  a ; Ian ifc*cap« 
c Tpicfetors  pH-  iliat  ubgbi  a:;J  lic  'worfe  witli 

ild  and  in  loviiig;  lej-^pte  at  bis  poetry 
re  grivws  Op  aiui  ^allyin^  forth  to  rcuxiiHt  pc*?  * 

( v;ye$;  i^eeuyg  p)c  of  wbdV  they  <^04; 

injs  biiok  to  tlie  joyinir  dry  and  $|?krk13dg 
A’iliiWc  sOiitby  S drolWry  of  liU  toTk,  Mr  HovveJls,  wlm^e, 
•adj)ig  dieSljhiV  I ready  tvonu?V  a y<hdia,i  lapgb  liind  Mo 
‘ of  C^oiibriilye  j gylariy  modctr.)  pfesi-n^^c  were  bar  ii  dozen 
iuct  s of  a Oily  I vilify  U?  C-ahibridp^i  h>i«  fj^taketi 

ipirnal  uridiirHv  \ jiiniseif  to  ;Ur:'  lu^igkbsi; ♦d'  IVdtoo^^ 
of  ibeir  iieigh;  ' niilOs  10  ilio  in  ihfe 


T;  jf.  Ail^Jdrji 


Go  gle 


UTEBAKY  AND 


It  majr  n>irtfnd  of  jilm 

Ibiig:  0igM  bis  taleut.  nUil 

,bi$  pen  ha^er  made  - 

flr?>t  they  becapie  kpowTjt  t4  u^v  Ap  the 

j^in  dn  that  1)^8  rt^ult^ 

hi*^  taking  TO<>t  i)i  Amerfcan 

<iil  hy  tliv  sam^  life  kn<t  ^bieb 

have  irjH(>iml  Qtli»>r. <i^vlteT^  hei^e.  %V lii lf3 

Tfe  are  cumMderiin^  tlie  inflaeiiee  of  seclio 

?5u>n,  we  m Wbitticr 

baa  pfiKSl^I  life  at  Amesbttry, 

the  vilibrAf  at  bi^ 

'£n:B8^‘rit  Dwvers.  be- 

ycniU  mti:h  of  thf?  ma(Wui*/ emwil,  Em* 
erwoii'a  oftenest  a^e^i  atu^lj^  b tom  Jri, 
Waklen  ami  EieATthiuaiev  trben 

I iifv  i^ojthini in^  in  ibe  Obi  ^»u»e  uiul  at 
Lenojr  abrt  Miarite  Obto  vr»>re  over, 
r^ndeif  the  liBle  chlfily^W 
(afcei  llome..  the  Uiil 

vjrhWt  wm  knowb  ta/  Vui  boilse- 

bidfl  as  "'tbe  Moioit  nf  A^iniouv^vher-e  b^ 
Ar^tm^taut  ipefbinUye  pa^nii^,  fit 
he  wijiT  0.  narrow  trail  tinolroh  t] 
gra^^.  and  Hweevfrm^  -wlnnb 
attol  his’  quiet  conmutirlngs  svklx  na 


jAKKs  T.  naistd. 


CoDcprd  lio^  to  Cajubridge  that 
place  was  t<:V  -Bostou  tlxivtj'  ago— Hi 

vilbigY*  ^nch  qiifto  tlb3 
fri«ni<ily  inaouet;?^  of  tlU^  oOaiUvy  wiU  «u 
vigor6ii is  tliot^e  things  that, 

give  life  Jt^«  ;ti her  tilite;  ua.  ally  Ot  1 ifto 
ary  Bostoh.,  Ipo  seff  eiHltred  b>  l>e  culled  a 
dependency.  rnnimbbdy 

ceedingh  deVnocruliv;  opi  nian'^li  orcdpw- 
firm  hebi^  if levilabiy  ’ a bur  io  ibi?  best 
coni{>aniori*diip  if  he  m fit  for  tliut . : ab 
iitoogiVaiertuh’j  narftml  ami  iifv^CJSsury  liiV 
hre  raude  on  tlie  feuso  of 
or  luste^  iahvi  Btrietly  ohsi^veib  Tlud^ 
KtmJnod  pilch  of  ifdxdlrcthal  tnterifvily  u$- 
^igrmd  to  it  in  slvreotyjied 
vyjir  rdof  tlie  bule  >dfni(r  ;i  sipatl  boy  dig 
g’hig  for  tbe  inllitiie  in  titr/  fry.nil  y a 

goo(poxaiiqde--is  Ht| 

n Wts.  . They  «re  l>bHy . folk , loo:  niitctN.'#! 
digly  fOiid;  0 :rrt.’‘reaiiyjn^.  liivd  b>.fni' 

of  >^fH*dy;  g0  ;and^^^ 

wtoel  1 has  ^on jv  bhicc  iin'poi  iil',  with  via  la  >1*'- 
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tuiiities  for  witty  dLvrrsioii  by  the  way. 
In  a word,  they  are  liealthy.  Havin^:  the 
good  sense  to  niake  much  of  their  local 
patriotic  associations,  they  are  the  tietter 
for  doing  so.  Even  Lord  Houghton, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  fail chI  to  make 
a convert  of  Mr.  Emerson  wlien,  during 
his  visit  to  this  country  in  1874,  he  stood 
on  the  field  of  Concord  fight  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  hymn,  and  seriously 


ed  ]>y  ladies  in  issuing  swial  invitations, 
just  as  that  of  tlie  Anthology  Club  was  in 
Boston  seventy  years  ago.  In  this  Social 
Circle  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been 
included  for  many  years;  and  at  its  me<d' 
ings  the  poet,  the  incisive  essayist  whom 
the  world  knows,  encounters  liis  towns- 
men to  talk  of  atfairs  pro]>aidy  of  no  mo- 
merit  to  this  same  inquisitive  world,  but 
doubtless  of  as  much  worth  to  him.  in 
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their  place,  as  the  tlioughts  whose  course 
he  luis  traced  for  thousands  of  reverent 
readers.  Formerly,  too,  tUerewas  a plea- 
sant liabit,  now  almost  given 


tried  to  tH'rsuude  him  that  the  revolt  of 
the  colonies  liad  been  a fatal  error,  as 
eutliiig  oil’  all  Americans  from  the  glo- 
ries of  the  iTiolherdand,  And  unlcvss  one 
undersUuids  wdiat  Concoril  is.  and  how 
closely  Euierson  has  been  connect caI  witli 
its  life,  he  iiiisses  a siguilicaiit  trait  of 
the  Massac hu.setts  litcniry  development. 
Them  is  in  particular  a club  known  OvS 
tlic  Bocial  Ciixde,  which  bus  kept  up  its 
local  reunions  for  more  than  a liuudred 
years— having  grown  originally  put  of  the 
loc-al  Committee  of  Bafety  in  ]T7r> — which 
brings  (ogclher  in  manly  ami  cordial  re- 
latif  >u  citizens  i>f  various  callings.  Farm* 
er,  lawyer,  judgye  nierchant.  physician, 
small  lnidei%;  to wm -clerk,  all  meet  un 
equality  at  one  another's  liouses  througlx 
its  agetrey;  aiul  the  club  niglit  is  respect- 


over,  or 

holding  popular  I'cceptions  at  his  unpre- 
tmitious  dwelling;  The  towns- folk  in 
geuei-al  were  heartily  welcomed  thei'e  at 
a sort  of  afternoon  conversatioti  party; 
soji)0  philu  refixHion  was  set  fortli:  and 
it  wais  an  excellent  custom k Only  last 
summer  I saw  trooi>s  t>f  cliildreTi  from  the 
public  schools  approaching  Mr.  Emerson's, 
one  day,  and  Icimied  that  they  av ere  go- 
ing tliei'e  to  bo  received  and  entertained 
by  the  ag(Ml  poet  and  his  family, 

Such  pleasant  glimpses  as  these,  and 
hints  (d  an  ideally  fraternal  commerce 
bet.wcMsn  fello\v-l>cings,  will  be  lookeil  for 
vainly  in  Boston.  Thori?  are  many  do- 
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PiiUiips-  Siir^ent.  Rurtol. 


CrunclL  Holint'^. 
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tlipir  Soutkeru  cfiu  not  rival  thcso 

in  ooii vorsMtiofi.  Amr>ng‘  thp  people  best 
\vtn*tli  kiitoviii'r  there  is  a teiii|>e»rate  ele- 
iTiinV/e  of  life  wliieli  is  iulmirahle  ; ami  the 
fnfseuaf  of  mane  pomms  jc^enninely  re- 
fill e<i  and  alnmst  free  fj'om  the  local  alTec- 


liirhtful  people  but  in  j?eneral  its 

society  exki Inis  tlui  or^^^ans  tif  social  nutri- 
tion in  a state*  of  arrested  dev(*lo]unent. 
Manners  are  coiistraivied,  hcispitarity  is 
h>o  reluctant;  and  the  wonien,  with  a 
Imndi't  cl  times  more  infornmtiou  than 


ummm  nrw 


wor34  diviilas  itjiH’lf 


! thiu  a o£  ^r-tigb  t eompartii\HtiilA  ■ 

3 f j^rq-jib  witfeit  Jidmu'  iii  ibeii* 

mVn:  e iiil  Imt  li  few  huinUt»3  in 

dividaals  ylMyukl  ^^eeni  V; 

:1  sdciallv  eoi\ 


8?dei’eiiv 

j aipiiietime»  r^ogaiyieil  11101*0  qbiokly 

ly . Birth  41  form  of  is  aVero^ti- 
Tiiated.  Woaltll^  >0  as  Tpy 
tioir  g»>e$,  tbpitgh  ij  Ciiyi  nil  dodhs 

adj  u>dro  thak  if  id  New  York,  is 

quito  as  imj^OTtatii,  aS;  niucb  wprahipfS.Hl, 
as  in  the  meK’^iiarf  toiie 

of  which  the  capitiai  on  the  C^harles  af- 
fseni  to  111  the  imaitoir  pf  ho6- 

• }Htat)i^  li  is  irM  that  Hie  Corpornt«r^ 

! a^ntionCil  as- , a motive  to 

I f briduok  Bdf>tonvcUis  Ur 

vis- 

’ ih>rj?3  {sdlidi^rdialiltjS 

greice.  But  as  a rule  they  ,ste^ 
geiierdiis  ijilerest  of  thi^ir  nwh 

kith  and  kih  whvf  h 
>x6te  vtdVthy 
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lations  diffuses  uti  aiiiioi^plieri?  uf 
good*  taste.  But  there  is  nil  Sf^aitane: 
lty%  and  not  niucb  waiuutir 
know  bow  to  dine  evquiiitely,  but  they  do 
it  witb  abaU-clanrlesiine  air.  Tllc  purely 
-typiciil  iiibaUita  ut,  you  nrn  conviiicech  13 
furaisified  witb  au  ioLcJo  ja  plaice  of  u- 
stuiie,  and  lie  Ih  iii  terror  if  he  tIxiukK  a 
hew  persoir  is^  reiUly  going  to  know  bhii 
X liave  kiiown  llie  m 

w db  me  Sohie  day, 

otbrjhyise  appiirautJx  of  good- 
in*e;Miug,  in  retnain  lii  Biat  foriii 
witbont  ever  ripimiug  into  delhiheTieas. 

An  accmiipHshed 
whh  had  to'epied  the  u toiOious  o hin^  u the  fchiso 

fj»ihuds  Ui  nuother  j>urt  of  th.tf  pberisli 

•ihg;  tcCpavtJes  at  dethr  gratiGcat 

ht>use,  whidli  AViCs  o as  big  | pr^bd  ike  city’s  fatnein 

ih#ti.ng  the  ot^U.iat  liou^e  i/f  tiiem.  <?veu  cljef 

yeac^  him-  J thhhd  iiblH  iii  rbe  Ihie  of  Vr 

sel f d>d flxat  tjibe  bati  Cor mv  Udlher;  j but  t lie  ti'Uilv  i^i  Ihai 
' ipxgfVV  W for  she  wa^  Wery arU^Xic  iViorld  a trifle 

wfij  hvS;  o«|ihth  and  tiiey^  liad  beyi) ' du-  region  from  <v))Jc;b  ihtrud 
teriiis  of  tlhyhhi^t  agiy»'Hblf  and  uitirnaU>  adniiited  wilh  huhdi  fre 
trfeMi^hrp;  b»it,  fiehuuifjf iindpubfelly 

^ rurdbility^  beiu^/  aVat ghople  budini 

•yipd  her  Xo  Ca3i  at  Ids  liOU^k'iiUih  »^hhtlay  vuve  occxis^auv  to  cull  upnjf] 
o/hh'  loHi  \vlit*u  idi^yYifebpdbifjb  auihOT.  atinouhced hftertv^ 
W4h  la-r  to  o|iU/:eb  iind  give  sivrjui^^^  ’<th,  he^nj^'ntb 
he?  a piiy‘‘v  ui  Uedr  fajw:!  This  leitdjy  geiiHeuiUn  i<c 

ue,.'‘:Arayagivht  tnaUfeiure.  tUorhl^  rdass  usually  reefignued 
serve,  a eont'eotod  fsel,jbbie‘?*6,  and  d<3-  sbUng  hn*  inKpovirah  hi  n 
hhetiouvriid  up  AVith  ^uV  that  gmvttafeuf/ wiu>^^  W 

is  bidicnm*?,  luimper  ifiuueouiv?  ut  all  big  l^par^^d^v  said 


shrncthnig  gyhihbv- iu  New 
York;  hr  Wa^ddn^W;  ik-  L^ 
bijtd  io  their  Indug 

ill  ftgihcabte  Cf  ihles- 

SvH'b  interest  ut;  hrises  only  after 
V evy  rnutked  r(‘]kt  t^t ioii  I gi  veu  tb  esc 
persdxis  u deffidte  >U)nveutk)iitU  it 

tollows  that  betweeh  yfhal o^ills  by 

L.  j dikuwetTdn  sw:i^ 

Yrni  mmst  j ibereiBim  iutt  '*If  w;eonly 

^5hnnfig  frum  j kohvy  bow  to  get  you  JJtik^ry 

j said  oph ■ dire  leiuh'^rg  of  tbk;  tebiomi ble 
1 gcuCidogribal  k0leHc%  ih  ito  ubfhoy  wba^ 

j f anie  h ud  Uuhii^  made  Ji  far  fttm)  h 1 akuri- 
mg  to?tk  io  bhi!  liitu/?"::  wb;  vdiiv 
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leiice  that  failed  to  draw*  out  a responsive 
gratitude:  '‘Y'ouYe  getting*  on  now  to  a 
point  where  you  ought  to  marryv  I should 
think  you’d  kx>k  aiwmd  for  some  young 
woman  in  youv  oicn  walk  of  life,  and 
settle  down  with  her.” 

But  whatever  its  draw^baeks  may  be, 
the  literary  part  of  Bostoxi  has  had  two 


any  dearth  of  essayists  w ho  ready  to 
overliaul  art,  science^  philoso]thy,  ami 
theology  with  improved  microsro|>os,  and 
yet  leave  something  to  be  discoveml  In 
the  conversations  that  ensue,  such  men  as 
Dr.  HolnjLCB,  Edwanl  Everett  Hale,,  and 
John  Fiske  sometimes  take  a share.  Dia* 
lectic.8,  however,  do  not  prevent  lighter 
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ral  lying*  |H>inls  which  have  formed  the 
centres  of  many  pi^ofitabh?  gatherings— 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fields,  and  that  of  Mr. 
John  T.  Sargent,  where  the  Chestnut 
Street  Club,  at  one  time  more  widely 
known  os  the  Ra<licul  Club,  asseitildes, 
Skeptics  insist  that  the  instinct  of  persffcu- 
tion  survives  in  Boston,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  pn>valent  fondnt^ss  for  makiug  peo- 
ple m\d  a paper  ’ — or  lisbm  to  one.  But 
cards  to  Sargeut'S  Mondays  are  great- 
ly prized,  nevertheless,  and  there  is  never 


divemion  oti  occ^isi»»ns,  and  the  Ist  of 
May  has  often  ))een  celebrated  in  tbes<^ 
draw* ing-rcionis with  recitation  of  original 
verses  l>y  Irulies  and  gentlemen,  ling 
one  riiigbt  say,  the  flights  of  Crescem- 
hini’s  ArciadiauSi  or  Li>ivnzo  de^  Medici's 
Mity  songs.  Illustrious  company  is  seen 
there,  for  the  hosiers  is  untiring  in  her 
et!‘<.>rt  to  iissertible  the  best.  One  memo 
rablo  ocCv^sioh  I recall,  when  Whittier, 
dom  Seen  in  town,  had  Imm  lured  from 
ivis  shy  retirement  to  aid  in  honoring  the 
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Alexander  in  1842;  of  Pope,  tlie  work  of 
Richard.son,  Sii*  Joshua's  master.  Up 
stairs  therc^  is  a little  l>edrooin,  provided 
with  old  furniture,  antique  enj^mvings, 
and  bric-a-brao,  aral  atljoined  by  a cabinet 
tie  travail  crammed  with  more  l>ooka. 
In  this  chamber  have  re[>os<?d  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  guests,  Dickens*  Thacke- 
ray„  Hawthorne,  Trollot)e,  Kingsley,  Mis^sv 
Cashinan,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  other  celeb- 
riticfi;  for  the  graceful  hospitality  of  tlie 
owner  h:^  l>een  always  warmly  pressed 
upon  the  wanderiag  bards  and  wise  men 
and  women  who  have  passed  near  the 
door.  The  interior  of  tliis  house?  is  redo- 
lent df  the  positive  and  work-aday  asso- 
ciations of  literatun^  and  literarj^  genius  a>s 
pcrha]>s  few  other  Boston  interioi’s  may 
claim  to  he:  and  in  its  congenial  utmos- 
}ihei*e  a circk?  <»f  ladies  meets  from  time  to 
time,  who  FM?ad  tlie  latest  thing  the^"  Imve 
written  ; Mi*s.  Fiehls,  perhaps,  contribu- 
ting a p^K'Hi.  Miss  Phelps  some  chapters 
from  a new  story,  Mrs,  Celia  Thaxter  one 
of  her  sea-pieces,  or  Miss  Preston  a criL 
teal  msay. 

There  have  been,  of  coursev,  other  cen- 
tos: and  when  Mrs.  Howe  wa-s  h settleil 


memory  of  Charles  Sumner.  Carl  Schurz, 
Longfellow,  the  late  John  Weiss,  Free- 
man Clarke,  aiid  other  famous  personages 
were  present.  Many  eloquent  and  inci- 
sive things  w ere  said ; but  when  Dr.Bartol 
asked  the  abolitionist  poet  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  reniiuLscences  of  the  dead 
leader,  Mr,  Whittier  replie<l  with  aquaint- 
ue.s.s  that  made  one  think  of  Lincoln.  He 
.said  that  he  had  no  skill  in  speaking,  and 
that  the  idea  of  his  saying  anything  re- 
minded him  of  the  tlying  jKdition  made  by 
the  captain  of  the  Dumfries  rilies,  “Don't 
let  the  awJnvard  s«|iiad  tire  a salute  over 
my  grave." 

Mr.  Fields’s  house,  overlooking  the  wid- 
ening of  the  Charles  River  known  ?is  the 
Back  Bay,  is  crowded  from  entrance  to 
attic  witli  uttlstic  objects  or  literary  and 
liistorkv mementos.  On  the  soi^oml  floor 
the  library,  amazingly  rich  in  autograph 
ciqncs  ami  full  of  curious  oldhook.s,  clam- 
bers ovei*  the  walls  like  a.  vinC/witVi  its 
teri  lliousand  vfdvinms ; and  bere  and 
there  pictures  of  peculiar  inteiest  look 
down  from  above  ttu>  sbeUcs;  Among' 
these  are  ptniruds  of  Lady  Bunderland. 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely ; fvf  Dickens,  iFainte^l  by 
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resident  of  Boston  she  drew  around  her,  by 
the  force  of  that  ma^dcal  thiug^j  an  instinct 
for  s<.>cial  leadership,  the  most  briHlant 
people,  Her  eiiteHainments  were  inform- 
al, but  always  trinmpliant  in  the  fine 
tone  of  wit,  grace,  and  intellect  iljat  per- 
vaded tliein.  Count  Gurowski,  it  is  re- 
|X)rted,  sahl  that  Mrs.  Howe  was  the  one 
woman  complete  both  on  the  wside  of  liter- 
atui*e  and  on  that  of  ea.sy  and  cliarmiug 
social  ability  whom  lie  had  met  in  Amer- 
ica. For  fifteen  3^ears,  too,  tlie  Ladies’ 
Swial  Club,  better  known  abroad  by 
its  satirical  title  of  “Brain  Club,’' 
tlouriBhed  as  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, in  Boston,  at  least,  of  a suc- 
ce^ful  club  for  mental  stimulation 
and  refreshinent.  It  was  l>egun  by 
Mrs.  Josiah  Quincy,  and  numbered 
thirty  or  forty  persons,  though  the 
companies  assembled  were  often  twice 
that ; and  aTiiong  its  active  nunnl>ers 
or  readers  were  Eniersoii,  Professor 
Rogers,  Agassiz,  and  Whipple.  The 
meetings  were  at  private  houses,  but 
membership  was  gained  by  many 
wealthy  people,  who  so  increased  the 
variety  of  entertaiiiTiient  by  paid  per- 
formers and  what  not,  and  so  over- 
stepped the  modest  programme  of  tlie 
club  as  to  suppers,  that  it  died  natu^ 
rally  two  or  three  years  since. 

It  should  be  siiid  here  that  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  other  hand,  presents  a 
mingling  and  a balance  of  elements 
whicii  form  one  of  the  most  enjoya- 
ble societies  in  the  world.  The  con- 
ventional requirements  are  simple; 
the  menil>ers  whose  employment  is 
in  art,  with  the  university  professors, 
and  their  families,  themselves  constitute 
the  upper  and  fashiouable  circle,  so  far 
as  it  is  faslnonable  at  all;  and  the  recep- 
tions, dinners,  suppers  for  gentlemen^  and 
little  music  parties^  with  which  they  en- 
tertain each  other,  are  close  upon  perfec- 
tion in  their  tone  and  in  the  opportunh 
ties  given  for  pleasant  intercourse.  The 
only  fault  is  the  unevenness  of  the  sea- 
sons: some  are  very  dull  and  others  too 
brilliant. 

What  Boston,  pure  and  simple,  lacks 
socially,  it  makes  up  in  clubs.  Long  ago 
a public  spirited  gentleman,  one  Captain 
Keayne,  tvho  died  in  165C,  left  money  to 
the  town  to  support  “a  room  ft>r  divines, 
xscholars,  merebants,.  shipmen.  strangers, 
and  townsmen’’  to  meet  in.  What  has 
become  of  the  legacy  I do  not  know;  but 
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the  spirit  of  the  captain  may  be  excused 
if,  in  looking  down  and  beholding  the 
transcendent  realization  of  his  kindly 
forethought  by  other  means,  it  indulges 
a thrill  of  vanity.  There  are  tbe  two 
chief  clubs,  the  Union  and  the  Somerset; 
the  former  frequented  by  la wyei'S,  Judges, 
inei’chants,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  histo- 
rian Francis  Parkman,  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
Thoma.s  Gold  Appleton  (celebrated  as  a 
wit  and  a man  of  fine  msthetio  iusiglit). 
Fields,  and  his  successor  0.sgood.  The 


Somei*sel,  being  the  ff^hionable  club  of 
Boston,  embraces  some  of  tlie  Union  mem- 
bership, but  is  especially  a favorite  with 
the  old  young  men  and  young  <dd  men. 
There  are  the  Temple,  the  Suffolk,  the  Cen- 
iml,  the  Athenian,  all  carrying  houses  on 
their  backs : and  the  Art  Club  and  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  in  a similar  predicament.  The  Art 
Club,  in  fact,  is  about  to  put  up  a new 
building  which  will  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Tlteu  there  are  swarms  of  small 
dining  clubs,  weekly,  fortnightly,  month- 
ly, for  which  male  Bostonians  have  a 
passion.  They  are  limited  to  vStvme  half  a 
dozen  or  twenty  persons  each.  So  power- 
ful Is  their  attmctioTi  that  meml>ers  will 
eoine miles  from  the  suburbs,  through  in- 
clejneut  weather,  or  when  no  other  form  of 
relaxaiioti  would  tlraw  them,  to  eal  togeth- 
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or  in  a holol  or  rostaurant.  Tiio  Papyrus 
Club  is  in  struoturo  luorely  one  of  these 
(lining  cojnpauies,  gradually  enlarged  so 
as  to  take  in  about  a hundrc^d  g(ni tie- 
men.  Journalists,  authors,  and  paintei’s 
originatCHl  it,  and  are  conceded  a control- 
ling force  in  its  government.  A small 
admission  fee  is  paid,  and  each  member 
may  purchase  a ticket  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  each  month,  wliich  entitles  him  to 
partake  of  a dinner,  and  bring  friends  with 
him,  for  whom  he  likewise  pays.  At  these 
dinners  sjieeches  are  made  and  poems  read 
after  dessert  ; and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  in  NewEnglancL  as  well  ob 


tastes  in  the  journalistic  direction — an 
evening  paper  founded  on  tlie  communi- 
ty's desin^  for  literary,  artistic,  and  social 
gossip,  and  edited  for  eight  years  by  a lady, 
the  wife  of  a Boston  banker.  The  Athe- 
nian Club  is  the  chief  resort  of  journalist,s 
and  theatrical  people.  But  the  younger 
intelleetual  elements  are  even  less  united 
than  were  the  older  ones  in  their  prime. 
Recently  the  St.  Botolplx  Club  has  been 
formed,  wdth  the  hope  of  briagiiig  togeth- 
er in  closer  relations  artists  of  ail  kindH 
and  those  who  should  be  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  arts.  But  the  atmosphere 
of  tradition  in  Boston  is  so  gelid  that  a 
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from  without,  have  been  the  club’s  guests. 
Tlie  Papyrus,  too,  hold.s  annually  a Ladies’ 
Night,  and  it  distinguished  this  occasion 
not  long  since  by  inviting  to  it  some  of 
tlie  notable  literary  women  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Among  its  owm 
metn)>ers  E<lwin  P.  Whipple  and  the  two 
Irish-Ameriean  poets  Dr.  Joyce  and  John 
B<>yle  OTicnlly  are  numbered.  The  one 
last  mentioned,  by  his  gifts  of  imafirina- 
tion  and  the  captivating  grace  of  hiS  so- 
cial prcvsence,  havS  \von.  a place  in  local  re- 
gard, and  is  certainly  the  most  romantic 
figure  in  literary  Boston,  Mr.  William 
A.  Hovey,  another  member  of  the  Papy- 
rus, has  become  wddely  known  under  tlie 
name  of  **  Causeur.”  and  is  the  editor  of  the 
Tramerfpt,  that  unique  result  of  Bc»ston 
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thin  crust  of  ice  forms  u^xon  the  wine  of 
sympathA^  as  soon  as  it  is  poured,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a benumbing  frost  w ill 
creep  into  even  the  St.  Botolph’s  house. 

The  umltiphdng  of  clul>s,  how'cver,  is 
the  sign  of  an  uncHsiness  which  may  re- 
•sult  in  good.  They  are  fissipamus.  No 
sooner  is  one  formed  than  it  begins  to 
make  another,  by  siilKlivision.  Men  tly 
from  the  clubs  they  have  to  others  that 
tliey  know  not  of,  liopiug  always  to  find 
one  wliich  will  yield  that  generous,  pro- 
ductive fellow-ship  oiisential  to  a heaitliier 
and  more  joyous  life.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  that  Boston’s  suburixs  have  extended 
so  far  as  to  include  a White  Mountain 
school  of  authors,  society  itself  may  have 
learned  to  supply  tlie  need. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

“ It  was  Peboan,  the  winter ! 

From  his  eyes  the  tears  were  flowing 
As  from  melting  lakes  the  streamlets, 

And  his  body  shrunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouting  sun  ascended; 

And  the  young  man  saw  before  him, 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  wigwam. 
Where  the  fire  had  smoked  and  smouldered. 
Saw  the  earliest  flower  of  spring-time, 

Saw  the  miskodeed  in  blossom. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  that  Northland 
Came  the  spring  with  all  its  splendor. 

All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 

All  Its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses/’ 

— Longfellow.  Tht  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

ON  this  Northern  border  Spring  came 
late — came  late,  but  in  splendor.  She 
sent  forward  no  couriers,  no  hints  in  the 
forest,  no  premonitions  on  the  winds. 
All  at  once  she  was  there  herself.  Not  a 
shy  maid,  timid,  pallid,  hesitating,  and 
turning  back,  but  a full-blooming  goddess 
and  woman.  One  .might  almost  say  that 
she  was  not  Spring  at  all,  but  Summer. 
The  weeks  called  spring  farther  south- 
ward showed  here  but  the  shrinking  and 
fading  of  winter.  First  the  snow  crum- 
bled to  fine  dry  grayish  i)owder ; then 
the  ice  grew  porous  and  became  honey- 
combed, and  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  cross 
the  Straits ; then  the  first  birds  came ; then 
the  far-oflF  smoke  of  a steamer  could  be 
seen  above  the  point,  and  the  village 
wakened.  In  the  same  day  the  winter 
went  and  the  summer  came. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  island  were 
the  remains  of  an  old  earth-work,  crown- 
ed by  a little  surveyor’s  station,  like  an 
arbor  on  stilts,  which  was  reached  by  the 
aid  of  a ladder.  Anne  liked  to  go  up 
there  on  the  first  spring  day,  climb  the 
ice-coated  rounds,  and,  standing  on  the 
dry  old  snow  that  covered  the  fioor,  gaze 
off  toward  the  south  and  east,  where  peo- 
ple and  cities  were,  and  the  spring;  then 
toward  the  north,  where  there  was  still 
only  fast-bound  ice  and  snow  stretching 
away  over  thousands  of  miles  of  almost 
unknown  country,  the  great  wild  north- 
land  called  British  America,  traversed  by 
the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company — vast  empire  ruled  by  pri- 
vate hands,  a government  within  a gov- 
ernment, its  line  of  forts  and  posts  extend- 
ing from  James  Bay  to  the  Little  Slave, 
from  the  Saskatchewan  northward  to  the 
Polar  Sea.  In  the  early  afternoon  she 
stood  there  now,  having  made  her  way 


up  to  the  height  with  some  difBculty,  for 
the  ice-crust  was  broken,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  wade  knee-deep  through  some 
of  the  drifts,  and  go  around  others  that 
were  over  her  head,  leaving  a trail  behind 
her  as  crooked  as  a child’s  through  a clo- 
ver field.  Reaching  the  plateau  on  the 
summit  at  last,  ^and  avoiding  the  hidden 
pits  of  the  old  earth- work,  she  climbed 
the  icy  ladder,  and  stood  on  the  white 
fioor  again  with  delight,  brushing  from 
her  woollen  skirt  and  leggings  the  dry 
snow  which  still  clung  to  them.  The  sun 
was  so  bright  and  the  air  so  exhilarating 
that  she  pushed  back  her  little  fur  cap, 
and  drew  a long  breath  of  enjoyment. 
Everything  below  was  still  white-covered 
— ^the  island  and  village,  the  Straits  and 
the  mainland;  but  coming  around  the 
eastern  point  four  propellers  could  be 
seen  floundering  in  the  loosened  ice,  heav- 
ing the  porous  cakes  aside,  butting  with 
their  sharp  high  bows,  and  then  backing 
briskly  to  get  headway  to  start  forward 
again,  thus  breaking  slowly  a passageway 
for  themselves,  and  churning  the  black 
water  behind  until  it  boiled  white  as  soap- 
suds as  the  floating  ice  closed  over  it.  N ow 
one  boat,  finding  by  chance  a weakened 
spot,  floundered  through  it  without  pause, 
and  came  out  triumphantly  some  distance 
in  advance  of  the  rest;  then  another, 
wakened  to  new  exertions  by  this  sight, 
put  on  all  steam,  and  went  pounding 
along  with  a crashing  sound  until  her 
bows  were  on  a line  with  the  first.  The 
two  boats  left  behind  now  started  togeth- 
er with  much  splashing  and  sputtering, 
and  veering  toward  the  shore,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a new  weak  place  in  the 
floe,  ran  against  hard  ice  with  a thud,  and 
stopped  short ; then  there  was  much  back- 
ing out  and  floundering  around,  the  en- 
gines panting  and  the  little  bells  ringing 
wildly,  until  the  old  channel  was  reached, 
where  they  rested  awhile,  and  then  made 
another  beginning.  These  manoeuvres 
were  repeated  over  and  over  again,  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  each  boat  laugh- 
ing and  chaffing  each  other  as  they  pass- 
ed and  repassed  in  the  slow  pounding 
race.  It  had  happened  more  than  once 
that  these  fii’st  steamei’s  had  been  frozen 
in  after  reaching  the  Straits,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  spend  several  days  in  company 
fast  bound  in  the  ice.  Then  the  passen- 
gers and  crews  visited  each  other,  climb- 
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aorid  kept  the  fleets  at  bay  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west.  White>winged  Tessels,  pio- 
neer's of  the  summer  squadron,  vvaiUxi 
without  vrliile  the  propellers  turned  their 


ing  down  the  sides  of  thc^  steamers  and 
walking  across.  At  that  early  season  the 
passengers  were  seldom  pleasure-traveL 
lers,  and  thei’cfore  tliey  endurt^d  the  de- 
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lay  philosophically.  It  is  only  the  real 
l>leasure-trarelier  who  has  not  one  hour 
to  spare. 

Tliese  sieainers  Anne  now  w’atched 
Avore  the  tii'st  from  btdow.  The  ioAA^er 
Iake»s  were  clear;  it  was  only  this  north- 
ern Strait  that  still  held  the  ice  together^ 


knife-bladed  bows  into  the  ice,  and  cut 
a pathway  through.  Then  word  weni 
down  that  the  Straits were  open,  all  the 
fresh-Avater  fleet  H<»t  sail,  the  lights  were 
lit  xigain  in  the  light-houses,  and  the  fish- 
ing and  lonely  little  wood  (h>cks 

caine  to  life. 
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“How  delightful  it  is  T’  said  Anne, 
aloud. 


“Yes,  it  is  delightful,^’  said  some  one 
below,  replying  to  the  girl’s  sentence. 

It  was  East,  who  h^  come  across  the 
plateau  unseen,  and  was  now  standing  on 
the  old  bastion  of  the  fort  beneath  her. 
Anne  smiled;  then  turned  as  if  to  de- 
scend. 

“ Wait;  I am  coming  up,”  said  Hast. 

“ But  it  is  time  to  go  home.” 

“Apparently  it  was  not  time  until  I 
came,”  said  the  youth,  swinging  himself 
up  without  the  aid  of  the  ladder,  and 
standing  by  her  side.  “What  are  you 
looking  at  ? Those  steamers  ?” 

“Yes,  and  the  spring,  and  the  air.” 

“You  can  not  see  the  air.” 

“But  I can  feel  it;  it  is  delicious.  I 
wonder,  if  we  should  go  far  away,  East, 
and  see  tropical  skies,  slow  rivers,  great 
white  lilies,  and  palms,  whether  they 
would  seem  more  beautiful  than  this  ?” 

“Of  course  they  would;  and  we  are 
going  some  day.  We  are  not  intending 
to  stay  here  on  this  island  all  our  lives,  I 
hope.” 

“But  it  is  our  home,  and  I love  it.  I 
love  this  water  and  these  woods,  I love 
the  flash  of  the  light-houses,  and  the  nish- 
ing  sound  the  vessels  make  sweeping  by 
at  niglit  under  full  sail,  close  in  shore.” 

“The  island  is  well  enough  in  its  way, 
but  there  are  other  places;  and  I,  for  one, 
mean  to  see  the  world,”  said  young  Pro- 
nando,  taking  off  his  cap,  throwing  it  up, 
and  catcliing  it  like  a bc^. 

“Yes,  you  will  see  the  world,”  answer- 
ed Anne;  “but  I shall  stay  here.  You 
must  write  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  East,  sending  the  cap 
up  twice  as  high,  and  catching  it  with  un- 
erring hand.  Then  he  stopped  his  play, 
and  said,  suddenly,  “Will  you  care  very 
much  when  I am  gone  away  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Anne;  “I  shall  be  very 
lonely.” 

“ But  shall  you  care  said  the  youth, 
insistently.  “ You  have  so  little  feeling, 
Annet;  you  are  always  cold.” 

“I  shall  be  colder  still  if  we  stay  here 
any  longer,”  said  the  gfirl,  turning  to  de- 
scend. East  followed  her,  and  they  cross- 
ed the  plateau  together. 

“How  much  shall  you  care  ?”  he  re- 
peated. “You  never  say  things  out, 
Annet.  You  are  like  a stone.” 

“ Then  throw  me  away,”  answered  the 
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girl,  lightly.  But  there  was  a moisture 
in  her  eyes  and  a slight  tremor  in  her 
voice  which  East  imderstood,  or,  rather, 
thought  he  understood.  He  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  warmly;  the  two  fur 
gloves  made  the  action  awkward,  but  he 
would  not  loosen  his  hold.  His  spirits 
rose,  and  he  began  to  laugh,  and  to  drag 
his  companion  along  at  a rapid  pace. 
They  reached  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  the 
steep  descent  opened  before  them;  the 
girl’s  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  and  it 
ended  in  their  racing  down  together  at 
a break-neck  pace,  reaching  the  bottom, 
laughing  and  breathless,  like  two  school- 
children. 

Anne  Douglas  and  East  went  through 
the  fort  grounds  and  down  the  hill  path, 
instead  of  going  around  by  the  road. 
The  fort  ladies,  sitting  by  their  low  win- 
dows, saw  them,  and  commented. 

“That  girl  does  not  appreciate  young 
Pronando,”  said  Mrs.  Cromer.  “I  douln 
if  she  even  sees  his  beauty.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  she  does 
not,”  replied  Mrs.  Eankin,  “for  he  must 
go  away  and  live  his  life,  of  course;  have 
his  adventures.” 

“Why  not  she  also?”  said  Mrs.  Bry- 
den,  smiling. 

“ In  the  flrst  place,  she  has  no  choice; 
she  is  tied  down  here.  In  the  second,  she 
is  a good  heavy  sort  of  girl,  without  im- 
agination or  enthusiasm.  Her  idea  of 
life  is  to  marry,  have  meat  three  times  a 
week,  fish  three  times,  lights  out  at  ten 
o’clock,  and,  by  way  of  literature.  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  novels  and  Macaulay's  His- 
toi*y  of  England.'^ 

“And  a very  good  idea,”  said  Mrs, 
Bryden. 

“ Certainly,  only  one  can  not  call  that 
adventures.” 

“But  even  heavy  girls,  as  you  call 
them,  come  upon  adventures  sometimes,” 
said  Mrs.  Cromer. 

“ Yes,  when  they  have  beauty.  Their 
beauty  seems  often  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary power  over  the  most  poetical  and 
imaginative  men,  too,  strange  as  it  may 
appear.  But  Anne  Douglas  has  none 
of  it.” 

“How  you  all  misunderstand  herl” 
said  a voice  from  the  little  dining-room 
opening  into  the  parlor,  its  doorway 
screened  by  a curtain. 

“ Ah,  doctor,  are  you  there?”  said  Mrs. 
Bryden.  “We  should  not  have  said  a 
word  if  we  had  known  it” 
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“ Yes,  madam,  I am  here — ^with  the  col- 
onel; but  it  is  only  this  moment  that  I 
have  lifted  my  head  to  listen  to  your  con- 
versation, and  I remain  filled  with  aston- 
ishment, as  usual,  at  the  obtuseness  mani- 
fested by  your  sex  regarding  each  other.” 

“Hear!  hear  I”  said  the  colonel. 

“Anne  Douglas,”  continued  the  chap- 
lain, clearing  his  throat,  and  beginning 
in  a high  chanting  voice,  which  they  all 
knew  well,  having  heard  it  declaiming  on 
various  subjects  during  long  snow-bound 
winter  evenings,  “ is  a most  unusual  girl.  ” 

“Oh,  come  in  here,  doctor,  and  take  a 
seat;  it  will  be  hard  work  to  say  it  all 
through  that  doorway,”  called  Mrs.  Bry- 
den. 

“ No,  madam,  I will  not  sit  down,” said 
the  chaplain,  appearing  under  the  cur- 
tain, his  brown  wig  awry,  his  finger  im- 
pressively pointed.  “I  will  simply  say 
tjiis,  namely,  that  as  to  Anne  Douglas, 
you  are  all  mistaken.” 

“ And  who  is  to  be  the  judge  between 
us  ?” 

“The  future,  madam.” 

“Very  well;  we  will  leave  it  to  the  fu- 
ture, then,”  said  Mrs.  Bryden,  skillfully 
evading  the  expected  oration. 

“We  may  safely  do  that,  madam — safe- 
ly indeed ; the  only  difficulty  is  that  we 
may  not  live  to  see  it.” 

“Oh,  a woman’s  future  is  always  near 
at  hand,  doctor.  Besides,  we  are  not  so 
very  old  ourselves.” 

“ True,  madam — happily  true  for  all  the 
eyes  that  rest  upon  you.  Nevertheless, 
the  other  side,  I opine,  is  likewise  true, 
namely,  that  Anne  Douglas  is  very 
young.” 

“She  is  sixteen;  and  I myself  am  only 
twenty,”  said  Mrs.  Rankin. 

“With  due  respect,  ladies,  I must  men- 
tion that  not  one  of  you  was  ever  in  her 
life  so  young  as  Anne  Douglas  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.” 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  doc- 
tor ?” 

“What  I say.  I can  see  you  all  as 
children  in  my  mind’s  eye,”  continued 
the  chaplain,  unfiinchingly ; “pretty, 
bright,  precocious  little  creatures,  finely 
finished,  finely  dressed,  quick-witted, 
graceful,  and  bewitching.  But  at  that 
age  Anne  Douglas  was  a — ” 

“Well,  what ?” 

“ A mollusk,”  said  the  chaplain,  bring- 
ing out  the  word  emphatically. 

“And  what  is  she  now,  doctor  ?” 


“A  promise.” 

“To  be  magnificently  fulfilled  in  the 
future  ?” 

“That  depends  upon  fate,  madam;  or 
rather  circumstances.” 

“For  my  part,  I would  rather  be  ful- 
filled, although  not  perhaps  magnificent- 
ly, than  remain  even  the  most  glorious 
promise,”  said  Mrs.  Rankin,  laughing. 

The  fort  ladies  liked  the  old  chaplain, 
and  endured  his  long  monologues  by  add- 
ing to  them  running  accompaniments  of 
their  own.  To  bright  society  women 
there  is  nothing  so  unendurable  as  long 
arguments  or  dissertations  on  one  subject. 
Whether  from  want  of  mental  training, 
or  from  impatience  of  delay,  they  are  un- 
willing to  follow  any  one  line  of  thought 
for  more  than  a minute  or  two ; they  love 
to  skim  at  random,  to  light  and  fly  away 
again,  to  hover,  to  poise,  and  then  dart 
upward  into  space  like  so  many  humming- 
birds. Listen  to  a circle  of  them  sitting 
chatting  over  their  embroidery  around 
the  fire  or  on  a piazza;  no  man,  with  a 
thoroughly  masculine  mind,  can  follow 
them  in  their  mental  dartings  hither  and 
thither.  He  has  just  brought  his  thouglits 
to  bear  upon  a subject,  and  is  collecting 
what  he  is  going  to  say,  when,  behold! 
they  are  miles  away,  and  he  would  be  con- 
sidered intensely  stupid  to  attempt  to 
bring  them  back.  His  mental  processes 
are  slow  and  lumbering  compared  with 
theirs.  And  when,  once  in  a while,  a 
woman  appears  who  likes  to  search  out  a 
subject,  she  finds  herself  out  of  place  and 
bewildered  too,  often  a target  for  the 
quick  tongues  and  light  ridicule  of  her 
companions.  If  she  likes  to  generalize, 
she  is  lost.  Her  companions  never  wish 
to  generalize ; they  want  to  know  not  the 
general  view  of  a subject,  but  what  Mrs. 
Blank  or  Mr.  Star  thinks  of  it.  Parents, 
if  you  have  a daughter  of  this  jcind,  see 
that  she  spends  in  her  youth  a good  por- 
tion of  every  day  with  the  most  volatile 
swift- tongued  maidens  you  can  find  ; 
otherwise  you  leave  her  without  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm  in  which  she  must 
live  and  die,  and  no  matter  if  she  be  fair- 
ly a gold  mine  herself,  her  wealth  is  un- 
available. 

Spring  burst  upon  the  island  with  sud- 
den glory;  the  maples  showed  all  at  once 
a thousand  perfect  little  leaflets,  the  rings 
of  the  juniper  brightened,  the  wild  larches 
beckoned  with  their  long  green  fingers 
from  the  height.  The  ice  was  gone,  the 
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snow  was  gone,  no  one  knew  whither;  the 
Straits  were  dotted  with  white  sails.  Blue- 
bells appeared,  swinging  on  their  hair-like 
stems  where  late  the  icicles  hung,  and 
every  little  Indian  farm  set  to  work  with 
vigor,  knowing  that  the  time  was  short. 
The  soldiere  from  the  fort  dug  in  the  mil- 
itary garden  under  the  cliff,  turning  up 
the  mould  in  long  ridges,  and  pausing  to 
hang  up  their  coats  on  the  old  stockade 
with  a finely  important  air  of  heat:  it  was 
so  long  since  they  had  been  too  warm! 
The  little  village  was  broad  awake  now ; 
there  was  shipping  at  the  piers  again,  and 
a demand  for  white-fish ; all  the  fishing- 
boats  wore  out,  and  their  half-breed  crews 
hard  at  work.  The  violins  hung  unused 
on  the  walls  of  the  little  cabins  that  faced 
the  west,  for  the  winter  was  ended,  and 
the  husbands  and  lovers  were  off  on  the 
water : the  summer  was  their  time  for  toil. 

And  now  came  the  parting.  Bast  was 
to  leave  the  island,  and  enter  the  Western 
college  which  Dr.  Gaston  had  selected  for 
him.  The  chaplain  would  have  sent  the 
boy  over  to  England  at  once  to  his  own 
alma  viater  had  it  been  possible;  but  it 
was  not  possible,  and  the  good  man  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence possessed  by  American  colleges,  East 
and  West. 

Bast  was  in  high  spirits;  the  brilliant 
world  seemed  opening  before  him.  Every- 
thing in  his  life  was  as  he  wished  it  to  be ; 
and  he  was  not  disturbed  by  any  realiza- 
tion that  this  was  a rare  condition  of  af- 
fairs which  might  never  occur  again.  He 
was  young,  buoyant,  and  beautiful ; every- 
body liked  him,  and  he  liked  everybody. 
Ho  was  going  to  set  sail  into  his  far  bright 
future,  and  he  would  find,  probably,  an 
island  of  silver  and  diamonds,  with  pea- 
cocks walking  slowly  about  spreading 
their  gorgeous  feathers,  and  pleasure-boats 
at  hand  with  silken  sails  and  golden  oars. 
It  was  not  identically  this  that  he  dreamed, 
but  things  equally  shining  and  unattain- 
able— that  is,  to  such  a nature  as  his.  The 
silver  and  diamond  islands  are  there,  but 
by  a law  of  equalization  only  hard-fea- 
tured prosaic  men  attain  them  and  take 
possession,  forming  thereafter  ward  a last- 
ing contrast  to  their  own  surroundings, 
which  then  goes  into  the  other  scale,  and 
amuses  forever  the  poverty-stricken  poets 
who,  in  their  poor  old  boats,  with  ragged 
canvas  and  some  small  ballast  of  guitars 
and  lutes,  sail  by,  eating  their  crusts  and 
laughing  at  them. 


“I  shall  not  go  one  step,  even  now, 
unless  you  promise  to  write  regularly, 
Annet,”  said  Bast,  the  evening  before  his 
departure,  as  they  stood  together  on  the 
old  piazza  of  the  Agency  watching  for  the 
lights  of  the  steamer  which  was  to  carry 
him  away. 

“Of  coui*se  I shall  write.  Bast;  once  a 
week  always.” 

“No;  I wish  no  set  times  fixed.  You 
are  simply  to  promise  that  you  will  imme- 
diately answer  every  letter  I write.” 

“I  will  answer;  but  as  to  the  time — I 
may  not  always  be  able — ” 

“You  may  if  you  choose;  and  I will 
not  go  unless  you  promise,”  said  Bast, 
with  irritation.  “Do  you  want  to  spoil 
everything,  iny  education  and  all  my  fu- 
ture ? I would  not  be  so  selfish,  Annet, 
if  I were  you.  What  is  it  I ask  ? A trifle. 

I have  no  father,  no  mother,  no  sister; 
only  you.  I am  going  away  for  the  fir^ 
time  in  my  life,  and  you  grudge  me  a 
letter!” 

“Not  a letter.  Bast,  but  a promise;  lest 
I might  not  be  able  to  fulfill  it.  I only 
meant  that  something  might  happen  in 
the  house  which  would  keep  me  from  an- 
swering within  the  hour,  and  then  my 
promise  would  be  broken.  I will  always 
answer  as  soon  as  I can.” 

“You  will  not  fail  me,  then  ?” 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand  and  clasped 
his  with  a warm,  honest  pressiue;  he 
turned  and  looked  at  her  in  the  starlight. 
“God  bless  you  for  your  dear  sincere 
eyes  1”  he  said.  ‘ ‘ The  devil  himself  would 
believe  you.” 

“ I hope  he  would,”  said  Anne,  smiling. 

What  with  Miss  Lois’s  Calvinism,  and 
the  terrific  picture  of  his  Satanic  Majesty 
at  the  death-bed  of  the  wicked  in  the  old 
Catholic  chureh,  the  two,  as  children,  had 
often  talked  about  the  devil  and  his  char- 
acteristics, Bast  being  sure  that  some  day 
he  should  see  him.  Miss  Lois,  overhear- 
ing this,  agreed  with  the  lad  dryly,  much 
to  Anne's  dismay. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  as  usual, 
but  Bast  was  gone.  Anne  felt  a loneli- 
ness she  had  never  felt  before  in  all  her 
life.  For  Bast  had  been  her  companion ; 
hardly  a day  had  passed  without  his  step 
on  the  piazza,  his  voice  in  the  hall,  a walk 
with  him  or  a sail ; and  always,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  his  suggestions,  his  faiilt- 
flndings,  his  teachings,  his  teasings,  his 
grumblings,  his  laughter  and  merry  non- 
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sense,  the  whole  made  bearable — ^nay,  even 
pleasant — ^by  the  affection  that  lay  under- 
neath. Anne  Douglas’s  nature  was  faith- 
ful to  an  extraordinary  degree,  faithful 
to  its  promises,  its  duties,  its  love ; but  it 
was  an  intuitive  faithfulness,  which  nev- 
er thought  about  itself  at  all.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
voluminously  to  themselves  and  every- 
body else  the  lines  of  argument,  the  strug- 
gles, and  triumphant  conclusions  reached 
by  their  various  virtues,  would  have  con- 
sidered this  girl’s  mind  but  a poor  dull 
thing,  for  Anne  never  analyzed  herself  at 
all.  She  had  never  lived  for  herself  or  in 
herself,  and  it  was  that  which  gave  the 
tinge  of  coldness  that  was  noticed  in  her. 
For  warm-heartedness  generally  begins  at 
home,  and  those  who  are  warm  to  others 
are  warmer  to  themselves;  it  is  but  the 
overflow. 

Meantime  young  Pronando,  sailing 
southward,  felt  his  spirits  rise  with  every 
shining  mile.  Loneliness  is  crowded  out 
of  the  miild  of  the  one  who  goes  by  the 
myriad  images  of  travel ; it  is  the  one  who 
stays  who  suffers.  But  there  was  much 
to  be  done  at  the  Agency.  The  boys  grew 
out  of  their  clothes,  the  old  furniture  fell 
to  pieces,  and  the  father  seemed  more  lost 
to  the  present  with  every  day  and  hour. 
He  gave  less  and  less  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  household,  and  at  last  Anne  and  Miss 
Lois  together  managed  everything  with- 
out troubling  him  even  by  a question. 
For  strange  patience  have  loving  women 
ever  had  with  dreamers  like  William 
Douglas — ^men  who,  viewed  by  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  are  useless  and  incompetent; 
tears  are  shed  over  their  graves  often- 
times long  after  the  successful  are  forgot- 
ten. For  personally  there  is  a sweetness 
and  gentleness  in  their  natures  which 
make  them  very  dear  to  the  women  who 
love  them.  The  successful  man,  perhaps, 
would  not  care  for  such  love,  which  is 
half  devotion,  half  protection;  the  suc- 
cessful man  wishes  to  domineer.  But  as 
he  grows  old  he  notices  that  J ane  is  always 
quiet  when  the  peach-trees  are  in  bloom, 
and  that  gray-haired  sister  Catherine  al- 
ways bends  down  her  head  and  weeps  si- 
lently whenever  the  choir  sings  “Rock- 
ingham” ; and  then  he  remembers  who  it 
was  that  died  when  the  peach-trees  showed 
their  blossoms,  and  who  it  was  who  went 
about  humming  “Rockingham,”  and  un- 
derstands. Yet  always  with  a slow  sur- 
prise, and  a wonder  at  women’s  ways,  since 


both  the  men  were,  to  his  idea,  failures  in 
the  world  and  their  generation. 

Any  other  woman  of  Miss  Lois’s  age  and 
strict  prudence,  having  general  charge  of 
the  Douglas  household,  would  have  re- 
quired from  Anne  long  ago  that  she  should 
ask  her  father  plainly  what  were  his  re- 
sources and  his  income.  To  a cent  were 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church-house  regu- 
lated and  balanced ; Miss  Lois  would  have 
been  unhappy  at  the  end  of  the  week  if  a 
penny  remained  unaccounted  for.  Yet 
she  said  nothing  to  the  daughter,  nothing 
to  the  father,  although  noticing  all  the 
time  that  the  small  provision  was  no 
larger,  while  the  boys  grew  like  reeds, 
and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  more 
must  be  done  for  them.  William  Doug- 
las’s way  was  to  give  Anne  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  week  a certain  sum.  This 
he  had  done  as  far  back  as  his  daughter 
could  remember,  and* she  had  spent  it  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Lois.  Now,  be- 
ing older,  she  laid  it  out  without  much 
advice  from  her  mentor,  but  began  to  feel 
troubled  because  it  did  not  go  as  far.  * ‘ It 
goes  as  far,”  said  Miss  Lois,  “but  the  boys 
have  gone  farther.” 

“ Poor  little  fellows!  they  must  eat.” 

“ And  they  must  work.” 

“But  what  can  they  do  at  their  age, 
Miss  Lois?” 

“Form  habits,”  replied  the  New  Eng- 
land woman,  sternly.  “In  my  opinion 
the  crying  evil  of  the  country  to-day  is 
that  the  boys  are  not  trained ; educated,  I 
grant  you,  but  not  trained — trained  as 
they  were  when  times  were  simpler,  and 
the  rod  in  use.  Parents  are  too  ambi- 
tious; the  mechanic  wishes  to  make  his 
sons  merchants,  the  merchant  wishes  to 
make  his  gentlemen;  but,  while  educa- 
ting them  and  pushing  them  forward,  the 
parents  forget  the  homely  habits  of  pa- 
tient labor,  strict  veracity  in  thought  and 
action,  and  stern  self-denials  which  have 
given  them  their  measure  of  success,  and 
so  between  the  two  stools  the  poor  boys 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  my  opinion,  ” add- 
ed Miss  Lois,  decisively,  “that,  whether 
you  want  to  build  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington or  a red  bam,  you  must  first  have 
a firm  foundation.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  replied  Anne.  “And 
I do  try  to  control  them.” 

“ Oh,  General  Putnam!  you  try!”  said 
Miss  Lois.  “Why,  you  spoil  them  like 
babies.” 

Anne  slwajs  gave  up  the  point  when 
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Miss  Lois  reverted  to  Putnam.  This  Rev- 
olutionary hero,  now  principally  known, 
like  Romulus,  by  a wolf  story,  was  the 
old  maid’s  glory  and  remote  ancestor,  and 
helped  her  over  occasional  necessities  for 
strong  expressions  with  ancestral  kind- 
ness. She  felt  like  reverting  to  him  more 
than  once  that  summer,  because,  Rast  hav- 
ing gone,  there  was  less  of  a whirlwind 
of  out-door  life,  of  pleasure  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  water,  and  the  plain  bare  state 
of  things  stood  clearly  revealed.  Anne 
fell  behind  every  month  with  the  house- 
hold expenses  in  spite  of  all  her  eflForts, 
and  every  month  Miss  Lois  herself  made 
up  the  deficiency.  The  boys  were  larger, 
and  careless.  The  old  house  yawned  it- 
self apart.  Of  necessity  the  gap  between 
the  income  and  the  expenditure  must  grow 
wider  and  wider.  Anne  did  not  realize 
this,  but  Miss  Lois  did.  The  young  girl 
thought  each  month  that  she  must  have 
been  unusually  extravagant;  she  counted 
in  some  item  as  an  extra  expense  which 
would  not  occur  again,  gave  up  something 
for  herself,  and  began  anew  with  fi*esh 
hope.  On  almost  all  subjects  Miss  Lois 
had  the  smallest  amount  of  patience  for 
what  she  called  blindness,  but  on  this  she 
was  silent.  Now  and  then  her  eyes  would 
follow  Anne’s  father  with  a troubled  gaze ; 
but  if  he  looked  toward  her  or  spoke,  she 
at  once  assumed  her  usual  brisk  manner, 
and  w'as  even  more  cheerful  than  usual. 
Thus,  the  mentor  being  silent,  the  family 
drifted  on. 

The  short  Northern  summer,  with  its 
intense  sunshine  and  its  cool  nights,  was 
now  upon  them.  Fire  crackled  upon  the 
hearth  of  the  Agency  sitting-room  in  the 
early  morning,  but  it  died  out  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  from  that  time  until  five  in 
the  afternoon  the  heat  and  the  brightness 
were  peculiarly  brilliant  and  intense.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  white  cliffs  must 
take  fire  and  smoulder  in  places  where 
they  were  without  trees  to  cover  them; 
to  climb  up  and  sit  there  was  to  feel  tlie 
earth  burning  under  you,  and  to  be  pen- 
etrated with  a sun-bath  of  rays  beating 
straight  down  through  the  clear  air  like 
white  shafts.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
resembling  the  lowland  heats  in  this  at- 
mosphere, for  all  the  time  a breeze  blew, 
ruffling  the  Straits,  and  bearing  the  ves- 
sels swiftly  on  to  the  east  and  the  west  on 
long  tacks,  making  the  leaves  in  the  woods 
fiutter  on  their  branchlets,  and  keeping 
the  wild-brier  bushes,  growing  on  angles 


and  points  of  the  cliff,  stretched  out  like 
long  whip-cords  wreathed  in  pink  and 
green.  There  was  nothing,  too,  of  the 
stillness  of  the  lowlands,  for  always  one 
could  hear  the  rustling  and  laughing  of 
the  forest,  and  the  wash  of  the  water  on 
the  pebbly  beach.  There  were  seldom 
any  clouds  in  the  summer  sky,  and  those 
that  were  there  were  never  of  that  soft, 
high-piled  white  downiness  that  belongs 
to  summer  clouds  farther  south.  They 
came  up  in  the  west  at  evening  in  time 
for  the  sunset,  or  they  lay  along  the  east 
in  the  early  morning,  but  they  did  not 
drift  over  the  zenith  in  white  laziness  at 
noontide,  or  come  together  violently  in 
sudden  thunder-storms.  They  were  sober 
clouds  of  quiet  hue,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  that  they  were  not  to  have  a prom- 
inent place  in  the  summer  procession  of 
night,  noon,  and  morning  in  that  North- 
ern sky,  as  though  there  was  a law  that 
the  sun  should  have  uninterrupted  sway 
during  the  short  season  allotted  to  him. 
Anne  walked  in  the  woods  as  usual,  but 
not  far.  Rast  was  gone.  Rast  always 
hurried  everybody;  left  alone,  she  wan- 
dered slowly  through  the  aisles  of  the 
arbor  vitae  on  the  southern  heights.  The 
close  ranks  of  these  trees  hardly  made 
what  is  called  a grove,  for  the  flat  green 
plats  of  foliage  rose  straight  into  the  air, 
and  did  not  arch  or  mingle  with  each 
other;  a person  walking  there  could  al- 
ways see  the  open  sky  above.  But  so 
dense  was  the  thickness  on  each  side  that 
though  the  little  paths  with  which  the 
wood  was  intersected  often  ran  close  to 
each  other,  sometimes  side  by  side,  persons 
following  them  had  no  suspicion  of  each 
other’s  presence  unless  their  voices  be- 
trayed them.  In  the  hot  sun  the  trees 
exhaled  a strong  aromatic  fragrance,  and 
as  the  currents  of  air  did  not  penetrate 
their  low  green -walled  aisles,  it  rested 
there,  although  up  above  everything  was 
dancing  along — butterflies,  petals  of  the 
brier,  waifs  and  strays  from  the  forest, 
borne  lakeward  on  the  strong  breeze.  The 
atmosphere  in  tliese  paths  was  so  hot,  still, 
and  aromatic  that  now  and  then  Anne 
loved  to  go  there  and  steep  herself  in  it. 
She  used  to  tell  Miss  Lois  that  it  made 
her  feel  as  though  she  was  an  Egyptian 
princess  who  had  been  swathed  in  precious 
gums  and  spices  for  a thousand  years. 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
grew  the  great  pines.  These  had  two 
deeply  worn  Indian  trails  leading  through 
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them  from  north  to  south,  not  aimless, 
wandering  little  paths  like  those  through 
the  arbor  vitae,  but  one  straight  track  from 
the  village  to  the  western  shore,  and  an- 
other leading  down  to  the  spring  on  the 
beach.  The  cliffs  on  whose  summit  these 
pines  grew  were  high  and  precipitous, 
overlooking  deep  water;  a vessel  could 
have  sailed  by  so  near  the  shore  that  a 
pebble  thrown  from  above  would  have 
dropped  upon  her  deck.  With  one  arm 
around  an  old  trunk,  Anne  often  sat  on 
the  edge  of  these  cliffs,,  looking  down 
through  the  western  pass.  She  had  nev- 
er felt  any  desire  to  leave  the  island,  save 
that  sometimes  she  had  vague  dreams  of 
the  tropics — visions  of  palm-ti’ees  and  white 
lilies,  the  Pyramids  and  minarets,  as  fan- 
tastic as  her  dreams  of  Shakspeare.  But 
she  loved  the  island  and  the  island  trees ; 
she  loved  the  wild  larches,  the  tall  spires 
of  the  spruces  bossed  with  lighter  green, 
the  gray  pines,  and  the  rings  of  the  juni- 
per. She  had  a i)eculiar  feeling  about 
trees.  When  she  was  a little  girl  she  used 
to  whisper  to  them  how  much  she  loved 
them,  and  even  now  she  felt  that  they  no- 
ticed her.  Several  times  since  these  re- 
cent beginnings  of  care  she  had  turned 
back  and  gone  over  part  of  the  path  a 
second  time,  because  she  felt  that  she  had 
not  been  as  observant  as  usual  of  her  old 
friends,  and  that  they  would  be  grieved 
by  the  inattention.  But  this  she  never 
told. 

There  was,  however,  less  and  less  time 
for  walking  in  the  woods;  there  was 
much  to  do  at  home,  and  she  was  faith- 
ful in  doing  it : every  spring  of  the  little 
household  machinery  felt  her  hand  upon 
it,  keeping  it  in  order.  The  clothes  she 
made  for  Tita  and  the  boys,  the  dinners 
she  provided  from  scanty  materials,  the 
locks  and  latches  she  improvised,  the 
paint  she  mixed  and  applied,  the  cheer- 
fulness and  spirit  with  which  she  labored 
on  day  after  day,  were  evidences  of  a 
great  courage  and  unselfishness;  and  if 
the  garments  were  not  always  successful 
as  regards  shape,  nor  the  dinners  always 
good,  she  was  not  disheartened,  but  bore 
the  fault-findings  cheerfully,  promising 
to  do  better  another  time.  For  they  all 
found  fault  with  her,  the  boys  loudly,  Tita 
quietly,  but  with  a calm  pertinacity  that 
always  gained  its  little  point.  Even  Miss 
Lois  thought  sometimes  that  Anne  was 
careless,  and  told  her  so.  For  Miss  Lois 
never  concealed  her  light  under  a bushel. 


The  New  England  woman  believed  that 
household  labor  held  the  first  place  among 
a woman’s  duties  and  privileges;  and  if 
the  housekeeper  spent  fourteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  in  her  task,  she  was 
but  fulfilling  her  destiny  as  her  Creator 
had  intended.  Anne  was  careless  in  the 
matter  of  piece-bags,  having  only  two, 
whereas  four,  for  linen  and  cotton,  colors 
and  black  materials,  were,  as  every  one 
knew,  absolutely  necessary.  There  was 
also  the  systematic  halving  of  sheets  and 
resewing  them  at  the  first  signs  of  wear 
somewhat  neglected,  and  also  a particu- 
larity as  to  the  saving  of  string.  Even 
the  vaguely  lost,  thought-wandering  fa- 
ther, too,  finding  that  his  comforts  dimin- 
ished, spoke  of  it,  not  with  complaint  so 
much  as  surprise ; and  then  the  daughter 
restored  what  he  had  missed  at  any  sacri- 
fice. All  this  was  done  without  the  recog- 
nition by  anybody  that  it  w:as  much  to  do. 
Anne  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  way,  and 
no  one  thought  for  her.  For  they  were 
all  so  accustomed  to  her  strong,  cheerful 
spirit  that  they  took  what  she  did  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Dr.  Gaston  understood 
something  of  the  life  led  at  the  Agency ; 
but  he  too  had  fallen  into  a way  of  rest- 
ing upon  the  girl.  She  took  a rapid  sur- 
vey of  his  small  housekeeping  whenever 
she  came  up  to  his  cottage  for  a lesson, 
which  was  not  as  often  now  as  formerly, 
owing  to  her  manifold  home  duties.  But 
P6re  Michaux  shook  his  head.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  should  live  their  lives,  and 
that  one  should  not  be  a slave  to  others; 
that  the  young  should  be  young,  and  that 
some  natural  simple  pleasure  should  be 
put  into  each  twenty-four  hours.  To  all 
his  flock  he  preached  this  doctrine.  They 
might  be  poor,  but  children  should  be  made 
happy;  they  might  be  poor,  but  youth 
should  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  eld- 
ers’ cares;  they  might  be  poor,  but  they 
could  have  family  love  around  the  poorest 
hearthstone;  and  there  was  always  time 
for  a little  pleasure,  if  they  would  seek  it 
simply  and  moderately.  The  fine  robust 
old  man  lived  in  an  atmosphere  above  the 
subtleties  of  his  leaner  brethren  in  cities 
farther  southward^  and  he  was  left  un- 
trammelled in  his  water  diocese.  Privi- 
leges are  allowed  to  scouts  preceding  the 
anny  in  an  Indian  country,  because  it  is 
not  every  man  who  can  be  a scout.  Not 
but  that  the  old  priest  understood  the  mys- 
teries, the  introverted  gaze,  and  indwell- 
ing thoughts  that  belong  to  one  side  of  his 
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religion ; they  were  a part  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  knew  their  beauty  and  their 
dangers.  They  were  good  for  some  minds, 
he  said;  but  it  was  a strange  fact,  which 
he  had  proved  more  than  once  during  the 
long  course  of  his  ministry,  that  the  minds 
which  needed  them  the  least  loved  them 
the  most  dearly,  revelled  in  them,  and 
clung  to  them  with  pertinacity,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  turn  them  into  more  prac- 
tical and  less  dreamy  channels. 

In  all  his  broad  parish  he  had  no  peni- 
tent so  long-winded,  exhaustive,  and  self- 
centred  as  little  Tita.  He  took  excellent 
care  of  the  child,  was  very  patient  with 
her  small  ceremonies  and  solemnities, 
tried  gently  to  lead  her  aright,  and,  with 
rare  wisdom,  in  her  own  way,  not  his. 
But  through  it  all,  in  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  Agency,  and  in  the  visits  of  the 
Douglas  family  to  the  hermitage,  his  real 
interest  was  centred  in  the  Protestant 
sister,  the  tall  unconscious  young  girl 
who  had  not  yet,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
begun  to  live.  He  shook  his  head  often 
as  he  thought  of  her.  “In  France,  even 
in  England,  she  would  be  guarded,”  he 
said  to  himself;  “ but  here!  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent country,  this  America  of  theirs, 
for  the  pioneer,  the  New-Englander,  the 
adventurer,  and  the  farmer;  but  for  a 
girl  like  Anne  ? No.”  And  then,  if 
Anne  was  present,  and  happened  to  meet 
his  eye,  she  smiled  back  so  frankly  that 
he  forgot  his  fears.  “After  all,  I sup- 
pose there  are  hundreds  of  such  girls  in 
this  country  of  theirs,”  he  admitted,  in 
a grumbling  way,  to  his  French  mind, 
“coming  up  like  flowers  everywhere, 
without  any  guardianship  at  all.  But  it 
is  all  wrong,  all  wrong.” 

The  priest  generally  placed  America  as 
a nation  in  the  hands  of  possessive  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  plural ; it  was  a 
safe  way  of  avoiding  responsibility,  and 
of  being  as  scornful,  without  offending 
any  one,  as  he  pleased.  One  must  have 
some  outlet. 

The  summer  wore  on.  East  wrote  fre- 
quently, and  Anne,  writing  the  flrst  let- 
ters of  her  life  in  reply,  found  that  she 
liked  to  write.  She  saved  in  her  memory 
all  kinds  of  things  to  tell  him : about  their 
favorite  trees,  about  the  birds  that  had 
nests  in  the  garden  that  season,  about  the 
fishermen  and  their  luck,  about  the  un- 
usual quantity  of  raspberries  on  the  main- 
land, about  the  boys,  about  Tita.  Some- 
thing, too,  about  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas 


Browne,  selections  from  whose  volumes 
she  was  now  reading  under  the  direction 
of  the  chaplain.  But  she  never  put  down 
any  of  her  own  thoughts,  opinions,  or 
feelings:  her  letters  were  curious  exam- 
ples of  purely  impersonal  objective  writ- 
ing. Egotism,  the  under-current  of  most 
long  letters  as  of  most  long  conversations 
also,  the  telling  of  how  this  or  that  was 
due  to  us,  affected  us,  was  regarded  by 
us,  was  prophesied,  was  commended,  was 
objected  to,  was  feared,  was  thoroughly 
understood,  was  held  in  restraint,  was  de- 
spised or  scorned  by  us,  and  all  our  opin- 
ions on  the  subject,  which,  however  im- 
portant in  itself,  we  present  always  sur- 
rounded by  a large  indefinite  aureola  of 
our  own  personality — this  was  entirely 
wanting  in  Anne  Douglas’s  letters  and 
conversation.  Perhaps  if  she  had  had  a 
girl  friend  of  her  own  age  she  might  have 
exchanged  with  her  those  little  confi- 
dences, speculations,  and  fancies  which 
are  the  flrst  steps  toward  independent 
thought,  those  mazy  whispered  discus- 
sions in  which  girls  delight,  the  begin- 
nings of  poetry  and  romance,  the  begin- 
nings, in  fact,  of  their  own  personal  indi- 
vidual consciousness  and  life.  But  she 
had  only  East,  and  that  was  not  the  same 
thing.  East  always  took  the  lead;  and  he 
had  so  many  opinions  of  his  own  that 
there  was  no  time  to  discuss,  or  even  in- 
quire about,  hers. 

In  the  mean  time  young  Pronando  was 
growing  into  manhood  at  the  rate  of  a 
year  in  a month.  His  handsome  face, 
fine  bearing,  generous  ways,  emd  incessant 
activity  both  of  limb  and  brain  gave  him 
a leader's  place  among  the  Western  stu- 
dents, who  studied  well,  were  careless  in 
dress  and  manner,  spent  their  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  Western  fashion,  like 
princes,  and  had  a peculiar  dry  humor  of 
their  own,  delivered  with  lantern-jawed 
solemnity. 

Young  Pronando's  preparation  for  col- 
lege had  been  far  better  than  that  of  most 
of  his  companions,  owing  to  Dr.  Gas- 
ton’s care.  The  boy  apprehended  with 
great  rapidity — apprehended  perhaps  more 
than  he  comprehended:  he  did  not  take 
the  time  to  comprehend.  He  floated 
lightly  down  the  stream  of  college  life. 
His  comrades  liked  him ; the  young  West- 
ern professors,  quick,  unceremonious,  prac- 
tical men,  were  constantly  running  against 
little  rocks  which  showed  a better  training 
than  their  own,  and  were  therefore  shy 
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about  finding  fault  with  him ; and  the  old 
president,  an  Eastern  man,  listened  fur- 
tively to  his  Oxford  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  and  sighed  in  spite  of  himself  and 
his  large  salary,  hating  the  new  white- 
painted  flourishing  institution  over  which 
he  presided  with  a fresher  hatred — ^the  ha- 
tred of  an  exile.  For  there  was  not  a 
tree  on  the  college  grounds : Young  Amer- 
ica always  cuts  down  all  his  trees  as  a first 
step  toward  civilization;  then,  after  an 
interregnum,  when  all  the  kings  of  the 
forest  have  been  laid  low,  he  sets  out 
small  saplings  in  whitewashed  tree-boxes, 
and  watches  and  tends  them  with  fervor. 

East  learned  rapidly — more  things  than 
one.  The  school  for  girls,  which,  singfu- 
larly  enough,  in  American  towns,  is  al- 
ways found  flourishing  close  under  the 
walls  of  a college,  on  the  excellent  and 
heroic  principle,  perhaps,  of  resisting 
temptation  rather  than  fleeing  from  it, 
was  situated  here  at  convenient  distance 
for  a variety  of  strict  rules  on  both  sides, 
which  gave  interest  and  excitement  to  the 
day.  Every  morning  Miss  Corinna  Haws 
and  her  sister  girded  themselves  for  the 
contest  with  fresh-rubbed  spectacles  and 
vigilance,  and  every  morning  the  girls 
eluded  them;  that  is,  some  of  the  guds, 
namely,  Louise  Eay  and  Kate  and  Fanny 
Meadows,  cousins,  rivals,  and  beauties  of 
the  Western  river -country  type,  where 
the  full  life  and  languor  of  the  South 
have  fused  somewhat  the  old  inherited 
New  England  delicacy  and  fragile  con- 
tours, These  three  young  girls  were  all 
interested  in  handsome  East  in  their  fan- 
ciful, innocent,  sentimental  way.  They 
glanced  at  him  furtively  in  church  on 
Sunday ; they  took  walks  of  miles  to  catch 
a distant  glimpse  of  him;  but  they  would 
have  run  away  like  frightened  fawns  if 
he  had  approached  nearer.  They  wrote 
notes  which  they  never  sent,  but  carried 
in  their  x)ockets  for  days ; they  had  deep 
secrets  to  tell  each  other  about  how  they 
had  heard  that  somebody  had  told  some- 
body else  that  the  Juniors  were  going  to 
play  ball  that  afternoon  in  Payne’s  mea- 
dow, and  that  if  they  could  only  persuade 
Miss  Miriam  to  go  around  by  the  hill, 
they  could  see  them,  and  not  so  very  far 
off  either,  only  two  wheat  fields  and  the 
river  between.  Miss  Miriam  was  the  sec- 
ond Miss  Haws,  good-tempered  and— near- 
sighted. 

That  the  three  girls  were  interested  in 
one  and  the  same  person  was  part  of  the 


pleasure  of  the  affair;  each  would  have 
considered  it  a very  dreary  amusement  to 
be  interested  all  alone.  The  event  of  the 
summer,  the  comet  of  that  season’s  sky, 
was  an  invitation  to  a small  party  in  the 
town,  where  it  was  tmderstood  that  young 
Pronando,  with  five  or  six  of  his  compan- 
ions, would  be  present.  Miss  Haws  ac- 
cepted occasional  invitations  for  her  pu- 
pils, marshalling  them  in  a bevy,  herself 
robed  in  pea-green  silk,  like  an  ancient 
mermaid : she  said  that  it  gave  them  dig- 
nity. It  did.  The  stem  dignity  and  si- 
lence almost  solemn  displayed  by  East’s 
three  worshippers  when  they  found  them- 
selves actually  in  the  same  room  with 
him  were  something  preternatural.  They 
moved  stiffly,  as  if  their  elbows  and  an- 
kles were  out  of  joint ; they  spoke  to  each 
other  cautiously  in  the  lowest  whispers, 
with  their  under  jaws  rigid,  and  a diffl- 
culty  with  their  labials ; they  moved  their 
eyes  carefully  everywhere  save  toward 
the  point  where  he  was  standing,  yet 
knew  exactly  where  he  was  every  mo- 
ment of  the  time.  When  he  approached 
the  quadrille  which  was  formed  in  one 
comer  by  Miss  Haws’s  young  ladies, 
dancing  virginally  by  themselves,  they 
squeezed  each  others’  hands  convulsively 
when  they  passed  in  “ladies’  chain,”  in 
token  of  the  great  fact  that  he  was  look- 
ing on.  When,  after  the  dance,  they 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  hall,  arm  in 
arm,  they  trod  upon  each  other’s  slippers 
as  sympathetic  perception  of  the  intensity 
of  his  presence  on  the  stairs.  What  an 
evening  I How  crowded  full  of  emotions ! 
Yet  the  outward  appearance  was  simply 
that  of  three  shy,  awkward  girls  in  white 
muslin,  keeping  close  together,  and  as  far 
as  possible  from  a handsome,  gay-heart- 
ed, fast-talking  youth  who  never  once  no- 
ticed them. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  East  had  ac- 
quired a deep  experience  in  life  (so  he 
thought),  a downy  little  golden  mustache, 
and  a better  opinion  of  himself  than  ever. 
The  world  is  very  kind  to  a handsome  boy 
of  frank  and  spirited  bearing,  one  who 
looks  as  though  he  intended  to  mount  and 
ride  to  victory.  The  proud  vigor  of  such 
a youth  is  pleasant  to  tired  eyes;  ho  is  so 
sure  he  will  succeed  I 

East  did  not  return  to  the  island  during 
the  summer  vacation ; Dr.  Gaston  wished 
him  to  continue  his  studies  with  a tutor, 
and  as  the  little  college  town  was  now  ra- 
diant with  a mild  summer  gayety,  young 
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Pronando  was  willing  to  remain.  He 
wrote  to  Anne  frequently,  giving  ab- 
stracts of  his  life,  lists  of  little  events  like 
statistics  in  a report.  He  did  this  regu- 
larly, and  omitted  nothing,  for  the  letters 
were  his  conscience.  When  they  were 
once  written  and  sent,  however,  off  he 
went  to  new  pleasures.  It  must  be  added 
as  well  that  he  always  sought  the  post-of- 
fice eagerly  for  Anne’s  replies,  and  placed 
them  in  his  pocket  with  satisfaction.  They 
were  sometimes  unread,  or  half  read,  for 
days,  awaiting  a convenient  season,  but 
they  were  there. 

Anne’s  letters  were  long,  they  were 
pleasant,  they  were  never  exciting— the 
very  kind  to  keep;  like  friends  who  last 
a lifetime,  but  who  never  give  us  one 
quickened  pulse.  Alone  in  his  room,  or 
stretched  on  the  grass  under  a tree,  read- 
ing them,  East  felt  himself  strongly  car- 
ried back  to  his  old  life  on  the  island,  and 
he  did  not  resist  the  feeling.  His  plans 
for  the  future  were  as  yet  vague,  but  Anne 
was  always  a part  of  his  dream. 

4 But  this  youth  lived  so  vigorously  and 
fully  and  happily  in  the  present  that  there 
was  not  much  time  for  the  future  and  for 
dreams.  He  seldom  thought.  What  oth- 
er people  thought,  he  felt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*‘Into  the  Silent  Land! 

Ah!  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather, 
And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand 
Who  leads  us  with  a gentle  hand 
Thither,  O thither. 

Into  the  Silent  Land? 

“0  Land,  0 Land, 

For  all  the  broken-hearted, 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate 'allot  ted 
Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 
To  lead  us  with  a gentle  hand 
To  the  land  of  the  great  Departed — 
Into  the  Silent  LandT’ 

— Lonofellow.  From  tiu  Getmaiu 

Early  in  September  William  Douglas 
failed  suddenly.  From  taciturnity  he  sank 
into  silence,  from  quiet  into  lethargy.  He 
rose  in  the  morning,  but  after  that  effort 
he  became  like  a breathing  statue,  and  sat 
all  day  in  his  arm-chair  without  stirring 
or  noticing  anything.  If  they  brought 
him  food  he  ate  it,  but  he  did  not  speak 
or  answer  their  questions  by  motion  or 
gesture.  The  fort  surgeon  was  puzzled; 
it  was  evidently  not  paralysis.  He  was 
a new-comer  on  the  island,  and  he  asked 


many  questions  as  to  the  past.  Anne  sin- 
cerely, Miss  Lois  resolutely,  denied  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  trouble  with  the 
brain ; Dr.  Gaston  drummed  on  the  table, 
and  answered  sharply  that  all  men  of  in- 
tellect were  more  or  less  mad.  But  the 
towns-people  smiled,  and  tapped  their  fore- 
heads significantly;  and  the  new  surgeon 
had  noticed  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ence that,  with  time  for  observation,  the 
towns-people  are  generally  right.  So  he 
gave  a few  medicines,  ordered  a generous 
diet,  and  looking  about  him  for  some 
friend  of  the  family  who  could  be  trusted, 
selected  at  last  Pere  Michaux.  For  Miss 
Lois  would  not  treat  him  even  civilly, 
bristling  when  he  approached  like  a 
hedge-hog;  and  with  her  frank  eyes  meet- 
ing his,  he  found  it  impossible  to  speak  to 
Anne.  But  he  told  Pere  Michaux  the 
true  state  of  his  patient,  and  asked  him  to 
break  the  tidings  to  the  family. 

“ He  can  not  live  long,”  he  said. 

“ Is  it  so  ?”  said  Pere  Michaux.  * ‘ God's 
will  be  done.  Poor  Anne !” 

An  odd  lot  of  children  he  has  in  that 
ramshackle  old  house  of  his,”  continued 
the  surgeon.  “ Two  sets,  I should  say.” 

“Yes;  the  second  wife  was  a French 
girl.” 

“ With  Indian  blood?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I thought  so.  Who  is  to  have  charge 
of  them  ? The  boys  will  take  to  the 
woods,  I suppose,  but  that  little  Tita  is  an 
odd  specimen.  She  would  make  quite  a 
sensation  in  New  York  a few  years  later.” 

“ May  she  never  reach  there!”  said  the 
old  priest,  fervently. 

“Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  But 
who  is  to  have  the  child?” 

“ Her  sister  will  take  charge  of  her.” 

“Miss  Anne?  Yes,  she  will  do  her 
best,  of  course ; she  is  a fine,  frank  young 
Saxon.  But  I doubt  if  she  underkands 
that  elfish  little  creature.” 

“She  understands  her  better  .than  we 
do,”  said  the  priest,  with  some  heat. 

“Ah?  You  know  best,  of  course;  I 
speskk  merely  as  an  outsider,”  answered  the 
new  surgeon,  going  off  about  his  business. 

Pere  Michaux  decided  that  he  would 
tell  Anne  herself.  He  went  to  the  house 
for  the  purpose,  and  called  her  out  on  the 
old  piazza.  But  when  she  stood  before 
him,  her  violet  eyes  meeting  his  without 
a suspicion  of  the  tidings  he  brought,  his 
heart  failed  him  suddenly.  He  compre- 
hended for  the  first  time  what  it  would  be 
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to  her,  and,  making  some  chance  inquiry, 
he  asked  to  see  Miss  Lois,  and  turned 
away.  Anne  went  in,  and  Miss  Lois 
came  out.  The  contrast  between  the 
priest  and  the  New  England  woman  was 
more  marked  than  usual  as  they  stood 
there  facing  each  other  on  the  old  piazza, 
he  less  composed  than  he  ordinarily  was 
on  account  of  what  he  had  to  tell.  But  it 
never  occurred  to  him  for  a moment  that 
Miss  Lois  would  falter.  Why  should  she? 
He  told  her.  She  sank  down  at  his  feet 
as  though  she  had  fallen  there  and  died. 

Alarmed,  he  bent  over  her,  and  in  the 
twilight  saw  that  she  was  not  dead ; her 
features  were  working  strangely ; her 
hands  were  clinched  over  her  breast;  her 
faded  eyes  stared  at  him  behind  the  spec- 
tacles as  though  he  were  miles  away.  He 
tried  to  raise  her.  She  struck  at  him  al- 
most fiercely.  “ Let  me  alone,”  she  said, 
in  a muffled  voice.  Then,  still  lying 
where  she  fell,  she  threw  up  her  arms  and 
wailed  once  or  twice,  not  loudly,  but  with 
a struggling,  inarticulate  sound,  as  a per- 
son cries  out  in  sleep.  Poor  old  Lois ! it 
was  the  last  wail  of  her  love.  But  even 
then  she  did  not  recognize  it.  Nor  did 
the  priest.  Pale,  with  uncertain  steps  and 
shaking  hands,  yet  tearless,  the  stricken 
woman  raised  herself  by  the  aid  of  the 
bench,  crossed  the  piazza,  went  down  the 
path  and  into  the  street,  P^re  Michaux’s 
eyes  following  her  in  bewilderment.  She 
was  evidently  going  home,  and  her  prim, 
angular  shape  looked  strangely  bare  and 
uncovered  in  the  lack  of  bonnet  and  shawl, 
for  through  all  the  years  she  had  lived  on 
the  island  she  had  never  once  been  seen 
in  the  open  air  without  them.  The  pre- 
cision of  her  bonnet  strings  was  a matter 
of  conscience.  The  priest  went  away  also. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  Anne  was  not 
told  at  all. 

When,  late  in  the  evening.  Miss  Lois 
returned,  grayly  pale,  but  quiet,  as  she 
entered  the  hall  a cry  met  her  ears  and 
rang  through  the  house.  It  had  come, 
sooner  than  any  one  expected.  The  sword 
of  sorrow,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
pierce  all  loving  hearts,  had  entered  Anne 
Douglas’s  breast.  Her  father  was  dead. 

He  had  died  suddenly,  peacefully  and 
without  pain,  passing  away  in  sleep.  Anne 
was  with  him,  and  Tita,  jealously  watchful 
to  the  last.  No  one  else  was  in  the  room 
at  the  moment.  Pere  Michaux,  coming  in, 
liad  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  change. 

Tita  drew  away  quickly  to  a distant 


comer,  and  kneeling  down  where  she 
could  still  see  everything  that  went  on, 
began  repeating  prayers ; but  Anne,  with 
a wild  cry,  threw  herself  down  beside  her 
dead,  sobbing,  holding  his  hand,  and  call- 
ing his  name  again  and  again.  She 
would  not  believe  that  he  was  gone. 

Ah,  well,  many  of  us  know  the  sorrow. 

A daughter’s  love  for  a kind  father  is  a 
peculiarly  dependent,  clinging  affection; 
it  is  mixed  with  the  careless  happiness  of 
childhood,  which  can  never  come  again. 
Into  the  father’s  grave  the  daughter, 
sometimes  a gray -haired  woman,  lays 
away  forever  the  little  pet  names  and 
memories  which  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  but  foolishness.  Even  though 
happy  in  lier  woman’s  lot,  she  weeps  con- 
vulsively here  for  a moment  with  a sor- 
row that  nothing  can  comfort;  no  other 
love  so  protecting  and  unselfish  will  ever 
be  hers  again. 

Anne  was  crushed  by  her  grief ; it  seem- 
ed to  those  who  watched  her  that  she  re- 
vealed a new  nature  in  her  sorrow.  Dr. 
Gaston  and  Pere  Michaux  spoke  of  it  to 
each  other,  but  could  find  little  to  say  to 
the  girl  herself ; she  had,  as  it  were,  drift- 
ed beyond  their  reach,  far  out  on  an  un- 
known sea.  They  prayed  for  her,  and 
went  silently  away,  only  to  come  back 
within  the  hour  and  meet  again  on  the 
threshold,  recognizing  each  other’s  er- 
rand. They  were  troubled  by  the  change 
in  this  young  creature  upon  whom  they 
had  all,  in  a certain  way,  depended.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  Miss  Lois  did  not  seem  to 
appreciate  Anne's  condition:  she  was  suf- 
fering too  deeply  herself.  The  whole  of 
her  repressed  nature  was  in  revolt.  But 
faithful  to  the  unconscious  secret  of  her 
life,  she  still  thought  the  wild  pain  of  her 
heart  was  **  sorrow  for  a friend.” 

She  went  about  as  usual,  attending  to 
household  tasks  for  both  homes.  She  was 
unchanged,  yet  totally  changed.  There 
was  a new  tension  about  her  mouth,  and 
an  unwonted  silence,  but  her  hands  were 
as  busy  as  ever.  Days  had  passed  after 
the  funeral  before  she  began  to  x)erceive, 
even  slightly,  the  broken  condition  of 
Anne.  The  girl  herself  was  the  firet  to 
come  back  to  the  present,  in  the  necessity 
for  asking  one  of  those  sad  question.s 
which  often  raise  their  heads  as  soon  as 
the  coffln  is  borne  away.  ‘‘Miss  Loi.s, 
there  are  bills  to  be  paid,  and  I have  no 
money.  Do  you  know  anjihing  of  our 
real  income  ?” 
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The  old  habits  of  the  elder  woman 
stirred  a little ; but  she  answered,  vague- 
ly, “No.” 

“We  must  look  through  dear  x>apa's 
pajiers,”  said  Anne,  her  voice  breaking  as 
she  spoke  the  name.  “ He  received  few 
letters,  none  at  all  lately;  whatever  he 
had,  then,  must  be  here.” 

Miss  Lois  assented,  still  silently,  and 
the  two  began  their  task.  Anne,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  unlocked  her  father’s  desk. 

William  Douglas  had  not  been  a relic- 
loving  man.  He  had  lived,  he  had  loved ; 
but  memory  was  sufficient  for  him;  he 
needed  no  tokens.  So,  amid  a hundred 
mementos  of  nature,  they  found  nothing 
I>ersonal,  not  even  a likeness  of  Anne’s 
mother,  or  lock  of  her  curling  brown  hair. 
And  amid  a mass  of  miscellaneous  papers, 
writings  on  every  philosophic  and  imagi- 
native subject,  they  found  but  one  relat- 
ing to  money — some  figures  jotted  down, 
with  a date  affixed,  the  sum  far  from 
large,  the  date  three  years  before.  Below, 
a later  line  was  added,  as  if  (for  the  whole 
was  vague)  so  much  had  gone,  and  this 
was  the  remainder;  the  date  of  this  last 
line  was  eight  months  back. 

“Perhaps  this  is  it,” said  Anne;  “ per- 
haps this  is  what  he  had.” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Miss 
Lois,  mechanically. 

They  went  on  with  the  search,  and  at 
last  came  to  a package  tied  in  brown  pa- 
per, which  contained  money ; opening  it, 
they  counted  the  contents. 

“Thi*ee  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents,”  said  Anne. 

Miss  Lois  took  a pen  and  made  a calcu- 
lation, $till  with  the  manner  of  a machine. 
“That  is  about  what  would  be  left  by  this 
time,  at  the  rate  of  the  sums  you  have 
had,  supposing  the  memorandum  is  what 
you  think  it  is,”  she  said,  rubbing  her 
forehead  with  a shadowy  imitation  of  her 
old  habit. 

“ It  is  a large  sum,”  said  Anne. 

Nothing  more  was  found.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  five  children  of  Will- 
iam Douglas  were  left  alone  in  the  world 
with  exactly  three  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars and  eighty-five  cents. 

Dr.  Gaston  and  Pere  Michaux  learned 
the  result  that  day;  the  story  spread 
through  the  village  and  up  to  the  fort. 
“ I never  heai'd  anything  so  extraoi*dinary 
in  my  life,”  said  Mrs.  Cromer.  “Tliat  a 
man  like  Dr.  Douglas  should  have  gone 
on  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  deliber- 


ately living  on /his  capital,  seeing  it  go 
dollar  by  dollar,  without  making  one  ef- 
fort to  save  it,  or  to  earn  an  income — a fa- 
ther with  children  1 I shall  always  be- 
lieve, after  this,  that  the  villagers  were 
right,  and  that  his  mind  was  affected.” 

The  chaplain  stopped  these  comments 
gruffly,  and  the  fort  ladies  forgave  him  on 
account  of  the  tremor  in  his  voice.  He 
left  them,  and  went  across  to  his  little 
book-clogged  cottage  with  the  first  indica- 
tions of  age  showing  in  his  gait. 

“ It  is  a blow  to  him ; he  is  very  fond  of 
Anne,  and  hoped  everything  for  her,”  said 
Mrs.  Bryden.  ‘ ‘ I presume  he  would  adopt 
her  if  he  could;  but  there  are  the  other 
children.” 

“They  might  go  to  their  mother’s  rela- 
tives, I should  think,”  said  Mrs.  Rankin. 

“They  could,  but  Anne  will  not  allow 
it.  You  will  see.” 

“I  suppose  our  good  chaplain  has  noth- 
ing to  bequeath,  even  if  he  should  adopt 
Anne  ?” 

‘ ‘ No,  he  has  no  property,  and  has  saved 
nothing  from  his  little  salary ; it  has  all 
gone  into  books,”  answered  the  colonel's 
wife. 

Another  week  passed.  By  that  time 
Dr.  Gaston  and  Pere  Michaux  together 
had  brought  the  reality  clearly  before 
Anne’s  eyes;  for  the  girl  had  heretofore 
held  such  small  sums  of  money  in  her 
hands  at  any  one  time  that  the  amount 
found  in  the  desk  had  seemed  to  her  large. 
Pere  Michaux  began  the  small  list  of  re- 
sources by  proposing  that  the  four  chil- 
dren should  go  at  once  to  their  uncle,  their 
mother’s  brother,  who  was  willing  to  re- 
ceive them  and  give  them  a home,  such  as 
it  was,  among  his  own  brood  of  black-eyed 
little  ones.  Anne  decidedly  refused.  Dr. 
Gaston  then  asked  her  to  come  to  him, 
and  be  his  dear  daughter  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

“ I must  not  come  with  them,  and  I can 
not  come  without  them,”  was  Anne’s  re- 

ply- 

There  remained  Miss  Lois.  But  she 
seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  any  press- 
ing necessity  for  haste  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  little  household,  coming  and 
going  as  usual,  but  without  words ; while 
people  around  her,  with  that  virtuous  read- 
iness as  to  the  duties  of  their  neighbors 
which  is  so  helpful  in  a wicked  world,  said 
loudly  and  frequently  that  she  was  the 
nearest  friend,  and  ought  to  do — Here 
followed  a variety  of  suggestions,  which 
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amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  everything. 
At  last,  as  often  happens,  it  was  an  out- 
side voice  that  brought  the  truth  before 
her. 

“And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing, 
dear  Miss  Lois,  for  the  five  poor  orphans  f ’ 
asked  the  second  Miss  Macdougall  while 
paying  a visit  of  general  condolence  at  the 
church-house. 

“Why,  what  should  I do?”  said  Miss 
Lois,  with  a faint  remembrance  of  her  old 
vigilant  pride.  ‘ ‘ They  want  nothing.  ” 

“They  want  nothing!  And  not  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece  for  them  in  the  wide 
world!”  exclaimed  Miss  Jean.  “Surely 
you’re  joking,  my  dear.  Here’s  Dr.  0^- 
ton  wishing  to  take  Anne,  as  is  most  kind 
and  natural ; but  she  will  not  leave  those 
children.  Although  why  they  should  not 
go  back  to  the  stratum  from  which  they 
came  is  a mystery  to  me.  She  can  never 
make  anything  of  them : mark  my  words.” 

Miss  Jean  paused;  but  whether  Miss 
Lois  marked  her  wor^  or  not,  she  made 
no  response,  but  sat  gazing  straight  at 
the  wall.  Miss  Jean,  however,  knew  her 
duty,  and  did  it  like  a heroine  of  old. 
“We  thought,  perhaps,  dear  Miss  Lois, 
that  you  would  like  to  take  them  for  a 
time,”  she  said,  “seeing  that  Anne  has 
proved  hei'self  so  obstinate  as  to  the  other 
arrangements  proposed.  The  village  has 
thought  so  generally,  and  I am  not  the 
one  to  hide  it  from  you,  having  been 
taught  by  my  lamented  parent  to  honor 
and  abide  by  veracity  the  most  precise. 
We  could  all  help  you  a little  in  clothing 
them  for  the  present,  and  we  will  contrib- 
ute to  their  support  a fish  now  and  then, 
a bag  of  meal,  a barrel  of  potatoes,  which 
we  would  do  gladly — right  gladly,  I do  as- 
sure you.  For  no  one  likes  to  think  of 
Dr.  Douglas’s  children  being  on  the  town.” 

The  homely  phrase  roused  Miss  Lois  at 
last.  ‘ ‘ What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about,  Jean  Macdougall?”  she  exclaimed, 
in  wrath.  “On  the  town!  Are  you 
clean  daft  ? On  the  town,  indeed ! Clear 
out  of  my  house  this  moment,  you  lying, 
evil-speaking  woman !” 

The  second  Miss  Macdougall  rose  in 
majesty,  and  drew  her  black  silk  visite 
around  her.  “Of  whom  ye  are  speaking, 
Miss  Hinsdale,  I knaw  not,”  she  said, 
growing  Scotch  in  her  anger;  “ but  I be- 
lieve ye  hae  lost  your  wits.  I tak’  my* 
departure  freely,  and  not  as  sent  by  one 
who  has  strangely  forgotten  the  demean- 
or of  a leddy.” 


With  hands  folded,  she  swept  toward 
the  door,  all  the  fiowers  on  her  dignified 
bonnet  swaying  perceptibly.  Pausing  on 
the  threshold,  she  added,  “As  a gude 
Christian,  and  a keeper  of  my  word,  I 
still  say,  Miss  Hinsdale,  in  spite  of  insults, 
that  in  the  matter  of  a fish  or  two,  or  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  now  and  then,  ye  can 
count  upon  the  Macdougalls.” 

Left  alone.  Miss  Lois  put  on  her  shawl 
and  bonnet  with  feverish  haste,  and  went 
over  to  tlie  Agency.  Anne  was  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  the  children  were  with 
her. 

“Anne,  of  course  you  and  the  children 
are  coming  to  live  with  me  whenever  you 
think  it  best  to  leave  this  house,”  said 
Miss  Lois,  appearing  on  the  threshold  like 
an  excited  ghost  in  spectacles.  “You 
never  thought  or  planned  anything  else, 

I hope  ?” 

“No,”  said  Anne,  frankly,  “I did  not — 
at  least  for  the  present.  I knew  you 
would  help  us.  Miss  Lois,  although  you 
did  not  speak.” 

“ Speak!  was  there  any  need  of  speak- 
ing ?”  said  the  elder  woman,  bursting  into 
a few  dry,  harsh  sobs.  “You  are  all  I 
have  in  the  world,  Anne.  How  could 
you  mistrust  me  ?” 

“ I did  not,”  said  Anne. 

And  then  the  two  women  kissed  each 
other,  and  it  was  all  understood  without 
further  words.  And  thus,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  second  Miss  Mac- 
dougall (who  found  herself  ill  rewarded 
for  her  pains),  Lois  Hinsdale  came  out 
from  the  watch-chamber  of  her  dead  to 
real  life  again,  took  up  her  burden,  and 
went  on. 

Anne  now  unfolded  her  plans,  for  she 
had  been  obliged  to  invent  plans:  neces- 
sity forced  her  forward.  “ We  must  all 
come  to  you  for  a time,  dear  Miss  Lois; 
but  I am  young  and  strong,  and  I can 
work.  I wish  to  educate  the  boys  as  fa- 
ther would  have  wished  them  educated. 
Do  you  ask  what  I can  do  ? I think — 
that  is,  I hope — ^that  I can  teach.”  Then, 
in  a lower  voice,  she  added,  “ I promised 
father  that  I would  do  all  I could  for  the 
children,  and  I shall  keep  my  promise.” 

Miss  Lois’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  But 
the  effect  of  the  loving  emotion  was  only 
to  i*edden  the  lids,  and  make  the  orbs  be- 
neath look  smaller  and  more  unbeautiful 
than  1)ef ore. 

For  to  be  bom  into  life  with  small,  in- 
expressive eyes  is  like  being  bom  dumb. 
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One  may  have  a heart  full  of  feeling,  but 
the  world  will  not  believe  it.  Pass  on, 
then,  Martha,  with  your  pale  little  orbs ; 
leave  the  feeling  to  Beatrice  with  her  deep 
brown  glance,  to  Agnes  with  her  pure  blue 
gaze,  to  Isabel  with  hers  of  passionate 
splendor.  The  world  does  not  believe  you 
have  any  especial  feelings,  poor  Martha. 

“I  have  been  thinking  deeply,”  con- 
tinued Anne,  *^and  I have  consulted  Dr. 
Gaston.  He  says  that  I have  a good 
education,  but  probably  an  old-fashioned 
one;  at  least  the  fort  ladies  told  him  that 
it  would  be  so  considered.  It  seems  that 
what  I need  is  a ‘ polish  of  modem  ac- 
complishments.' That  is  what  he  called 
it.  Now,  to  obtain  a teacher’s  place,  I 
must  liave  this,  and  I can  not  obtain  it 
here.”  She  paused;  and  then,  like  one 
who  rides  forward  on  a solitary  charge, 
added,  I am  going  to  write  to  Miss  Van- 
horn.” 

‘‘A  dragon!”  said  Miss  Lois,  knitting 
fiercely.  Then  added,  after  a moment, 
“A  positive  demon  of  pride.”  Then,  aft- 
er another  silence,  she  said,  sternly,  She 
broke  your  mothers  heart,  Anne  Doug- 
las, and  she  will  break  yours.” 

“I  hope  not,”  said  the  girl,  her  voice 
trembling  a little ; for  her  sorrow  was 
still  very  near  the  surface.  “She  is  old 
now,  and  perhaps  more  gentle.  At  any 
rate,  she  is  my  only  living  relative,  and 
to  her  I must  appeal.” 

“ How  do  you  know  she  is  alive  ? Tlie 
world  would  be  well  rid  of  such  a wicked 
fiend,”  pursued  Miss  Lois,  quoting  uncon- 
sciously from  Anne’s  forest  Juliet. 

“She  was  living  last  year,  for  father 
spoke  of  her.” 

“ I did  not  know  he  ever  spoke  of  her.” 

“Only  in  answer  to  my  questions;  for 
I had  found  her  address,  written  in  mo- 
ther’s handwriting,  in  an  old  note-book. 
She  bi*ought  up  my  mother,  you  know, 
and  was  once  very  fond  of  her.” 

''So  fond  of  her  that  she  killed  her. 
If  poor  Alida  had  not  had  that  strain 
upon  her,  she  might  have  been  alive  at 
this  day,”  said  Miss  Lois. 

Anne’s  self-control  left  her  now,  and 
she  began  to  sob  like  a child.  “Do  not 
make  it  harder  for  me  than  it  is, ’’she  said, 
amid  her  tears.  “I  must  ask  her;  and 
if  she  should  consent  to  help  me,  it  will 
be  grief  enough  to  leave  you  all,  without 
these  cruel  memories  added.  She  is  old : 
who  knows  but  that  she  may  be  longing 
to  repair  the  harm  she  did  ?” 


“Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots!” 
said  Miss  Lois,  sternly.  “But  what  do 
you  mean  by  leaving  us  all  ? What  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?” 

“I  intend  to  ask  her  either  to  use  her 
influence  in  obtaining  a teacher’s  place 
for  me  immediately,  or  if  I am  not,  in  her 
opinion,  qualified,  to  give  me  the  proper 
masters  for  one  year.  I would  study  very 
hard ; she  would  not  be  burdened  with  me 
long.” 

“And  the  proper  masters  are  not  here, 
of  course  ?” 

“No;  at  the  East.” 

Miss  Lois  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
round,  took  off  her  si)ectacles,  rolled  up 
her  knitting-work  slowly  and  tightly  as 
though  it  was  never  to  be  unrolled  again, 
and  pinned  it  together  with  decision;  she 
was  pinning  in  also  a vast  resolution. 
Then  she  looked  at  Anne  in  silence  for 
several  minutes,  saw  the  tear-dimmed  eyes 
and  tired,  anxious  face,  the  appealing 
glance  of  William  Douglas’s  child. 

“I  have  not  one  word  to  say  agalkiSt 
it,”  she  remarked  at  last,  breaking  the  si- 
lence ; and  then  she  walked  out  of  the 
house  and  went  homeward. 

It  was  a hard  battle  for  her.  She  was 
to  be  left  with  the  four  brown-skinned 
children,  for  whom  she  had  always  felt 
unconquerable  aversion,  while  the  one 
child  whom  she  loved — Anne — was  to  go 
far  away.  It  was  a revival  of  the  bitter 
old  feeling  against  Angelique  Lafontaine, 
the  artful  minx  who  had  entrapped  Will- 
iam Douglas  to  his  ruin.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  very  little  art  about 
Angelique ; nor  was  Douglas  by  any  means 
a rich  prey.  But  women  always  attrib- 
ute wonderful  powers  of  strategy  to  a suc- 
cessful rival,  even  although  by  the  same 
ratio  they  reduce  the  bridegroom  to  a ccm- 
dition  approaching  idiocy;  for  anything 
is  better  than  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a free  agent,  and  sought  his  fate  from  the 
love  of  it. 

The  thought  of  Anne’s  going  was  dread- 
ful to  Miss  Lois ; yet  her  long-headed  New 
England  tlirif  t and  calculation  saw  chances 
in  tliat  future  which  Anne  did  not  see. 
“ The  old  wretch  has  money,  and  no  near 
heirs,” she  said  to  herself;  “why  should 
she  not  take  a fancy  to  this  grandniece  ? 
Anne  has  no  such  idea,  but  her  friends 
should,  therefore,  have  it  for  her.”  Still, 
the  tears  would  rise  and  dim  her  specta- 
cles as  she  thought  of  the  parting.  She 
took  off  the  gold -rimmed  glasses  and 
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rubbed  them  vigorously.  “ One  thing  is 
certain,”  she  added,  to  herself,  as  a sort  of 
comfort,  “ Tita  will  have  to  do  her  mum- 
meries in  the  garden  after  this.” 

Poor  old  Lois  ! in  these  petty  annoy- 
ances and  heavy  cares  her  great  grief  was 
to  be  pressed  down  into  a subdued  under- 
current, no  longer  to  be  indulged  or  made 
much  of  even  by  herself. 

Anne  knew  hut  little  of  her  grandaunt. 
William  Douglas  would  not  speak  of  what 
was  the  most  bitter  memory  of  his  life. 
The  address  in  the  old  note-book,  in  her 
mother’s  unformed  girlish  handwriting, 
was  her  only  guide.  She  knew  that  Miss 
Vanhorn  was  obstinate  and  ill-tempered ; 
she  knew  that  she  had  discarded  her  mo- 
ther on  account  of  her  disobedient  mar- 
riage, and  had  remained  harsh  and  un- 
forgiving to  the  last.  And  this  was  all 
she  knew.  But  she  had  no  choice.  Hop- 
ing, praying  for  the  best,  she  wrote  her 
letter,  and  sent  it  on  its  way.  Then  they 
all  waited.  For  P6re  Michaux  had  been 
taken  into  the  conference  also,  and  had 
given  hearty  approval  to  Anne’s  idea — so 
hearty,  indeed,  that  both  the  chaplain  and 
Miss  Lois  looked  upon  him  with  disfavor. 
What  did  he  mean  ? He  did  not  say  what 
he  meant,  but  returned  to  his  hermitage 
cheerfully.  Dr.  Gaston,  not  so  cheerful- 
ly, brought  out  his  hardest  chess  prob- 
lems, and  tried  to  pass  away  the  time  in 
mathematical  combinations  of  the  deepest 
kind.  Miss  Lois,  however,  had  combina- 
tions at  hand  of  another  sort.  No  sooner 
was  the  letter  gone  than  she  advanced  a 
series  of  conjectures  which  did  honor  even 
to  her  New  England  origin. 

The  first  was  that  Miss  Vanhorn  had 
gone  abroad : those  old  New-Yorkers  were 
“capable  of  wishing  to  ride  on  camels, 
even”;  she  added,  from  habit,  “through 
the  eye  of  a needle.”  The  next  day  she 
decided  that  paralysis  would  be  the  trou- 
ble: those  old  New-Yorkers  were  “often 
stricken  down  in  that  way,  owing  to  their 
high  living  and  desperate  wine-bibbing.” 
Anne  need  give  no  more  thought  to  her 
letter;  Miss  Vanhorn  would  not  be  able 
even  to  read  it.  The  third  day.  Miss  Van- 
horn would  read  the  letter,  but  would  im- 
mediately throw  it  on  the  floor  and  stamp 
on  it:  those  old  New-Yorkers  “had  terri- 
ble tempers,”  and  were  “known  to  swear 
like  troopers  even  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation.” The  fourth  day,  Miss  Vanhorn 
was  mad ; the  fifth  day,  she  was  married ; 
the  sixth,  she  was  dead:  those  old  New- 


Yorkers  having  tendencies  toward  insan- 
ity, matrimony,  and  death  which,  Miss 
* Lois  averred,  were  known  to  all  the  world, 
and  indisputable.  That  she  herself  had 
never  been  in  New  York  in  her  life  made 
no  difference  in  her  certainties:  women 
like  Miss  Lois  are  always  sure  they  know 
all  about  New  York. 

Anne,  weary  and  anxious,  and  forced 
to  hear -all  these  probabilities,  began  at 
last  to  picture  her  grandaunt  as  a sort  of 
human  kaleidoscope,  falling  into  new  and 
more  fantastic  combinations  at  a moment’s 
notice. 

They  had  allowed  two  weeks  for  the 
letter  to  reach  the  island,  always  sup- 
posing that  Miss  Vanhorn  was  not  on  a 
camel,  paralyzed,  obstinate,  mad,  married, 
or  dead.  But  on  the  tenth  day  the  letter 
came.  Anne  took  it  with  a hand  that 
trembled.  Doctor  Gaston  was  present, 
and  Miss  Lois,  but  neither  of  them  com- 
prehended her  feelings.  She  felt  that  she 
was  now  to  be  confronted  by  an  assent 
which  would  strain  her  heart-strings  al- 
most to  snapping,  yet  be  ultimately  for 
the  best,  or  by  a refusal  which  would  fill 
her  poor  heart  with  joy,  although  at  the 
same  time  pressing  down  upon  her  shoul- 
ders a heavy,  almost  hopeless  weight  of 
care.  The  two  could  not  enter  into  her 
feelings,  because  in  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  they  both  resented  her  willingness 
to  leave  them.  They  never  said  this  to 
each  other,  they  never  said  it  to  them- 
selves; yet  they  both  felt  it  with  the  un- 
conscious selfishness  of  those  who  are 
growing  old,  especially  when  their  world 
is  narrowed  down  to  one  or  two  loving 
young  hearts.  They  did  not  realize  that 
it  was  as  hard  for  her  to  go  as  it  was  for 
them  to  let  her  go;  they  did  not  realize 
what  a supreme  effort  of  courage  it  re- 
quired to  make  this  young  girl  go  out 
alone  into  the  wide  world,  and  face  its 
vastness  and  its  strangeness ; they  did  not 
realize  how  she  loved  them,  and  how  ev- 
ery tree,  every  rock  of  the  island,  also, 
was  dear  to  her  strongly  loving,  concen- 
trated heart. 

After  her  father’s  death  Anne  had  been 
for  a time  passive,  swept  away  by  grief  as 
a dead  leaf  on  the  wind.  But  cold  neces- 
sity came  and  stood  by  her  bedside  silent- 
ly and  stonily,  and  looked  at  her  until, 
recalling  her  promise,  she  rose,  choked 
back  her  sorrow,  and  retunied  to  com- 
mon life  and  duty  with  an  aching  but 
resolute  heart.  In  the  effort  she  made  to 
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speak  at  all  it  was  no  wonder  that  she 
spoke  quietly,  almost  coldly ; having,  aft- 
er sleepless  nights  of  sorrow,  nerved  her 
self  to  bear  the  great  change  in  her  lot, 
should  it  come  to  her,  could  she  trust  her- 
self to  say  that  she  was  sorry  to  go? 
Sorry  1 — when  her  whole  heart  was  one 
painl 

The  letter  was  as  follows: 

“Grandniece  Anne,— I did  not  know 
that  you  were  in  existence.  I have  read 
your  letter,  and  have  now  to  say  the  fol- 
lowing. Your  mother  wilfully  disobey- 
ed me,  and  died.  I,  meanwhile,  an  old 
woman,  remain  as  strong  as  ever. 

‘ ‘ While  I recognize  no  legal  claim  upon 
me  (I  having  long  since  attended  to  the 
future  disposal  of  all  my  property  accord- 
ing to  my  own  wishes),  I am  willing  to 
help  you  to  a certain  extent,  as  I would 
help  any  industrious  young  girl  asking 
for  assistance.  If  what  you  say  of  your 
education  is  true,  you  need  only  what  are 
called  modern  accomplishments  (of  which 
I personally  have  small  opinion,  a grima- 
cing in  French  and  a squalling  in  Italian 
being  not  to  my  taste)  to  make  you  a fair- 
ly well  qualified  teacher  in  an  average 
country  boarding-school,  which  is  all  you 
can  expect.  You  may,  therefore,  come  to 
New  York  at  my  expense,  and  enter  Ma- 
dame Moreau's  establishment,  where,  as 
I understand,  the  extreme  of  everything 
called  ‘accomplishment’  is  taught,  and 
much  nonsense  learned  in  the  latest  style. 
You  may  remain  one  year;  not  longer. 
And  I advise  you  to  improve  the  time,  as 
nothing  more  will  be  done  for  you  by  me. 
You  will  bring  your  own  clothes,  but  I 
will  pay  for  your  books.  I send  no  mon- 
ey now,  but  will  refund  your  travelling 
expenses  (of  which  you  will  keep  strict 
account,  without  extras)  upon  your  arrival 
in  the  city,  which  must  not  be  later  than 
the  last  of  October.  Go  directly  to  Ma- 
dame Moreau's  (the  address  is  inclosed), 
and  remember  that  you  are  simply  Anne 
Douglas,  and  not  a relative  of  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  Katharine  Vanhorn.” 

Anne,  who  had  read  the  letter  aloud  in 
a low  voice,  now  laid  it  down,  and  looked 
palely  at  her  two  old  friends. 

“A  hard  letter,”  said  the  chaplain,  in- 
dignantly. “My  child,  remain  with  us. 
We  will  think  of  some  other  plan  for 
you.  Let  the  proud,  cold-hearted  old  wo- 
man go.” 


“I  told  you  how  it  would  be,”  said  Miss 
Lois,  a bright  spot  of  red  on  each  cheek- 
bone. “She  was  cruel  to  your  mother 
before  you,  and  she  will  be  cruel  to  you. 
You  must  give  it  up.” 

“No,”  said  Anne,  slowly,  raising  the 
letter  and  replacing  it  in  its  envelope ; “it 
is  a matter  in  which  I have  no  choice. 
She  gives  me  the  year  at  school,  as  you  see, 
and — there  are  the  children.  I promised 
father,  and  I must  keep  the  promise.  Do 
not  make  me  falter,  dear  friends,  for — I 
must  go.”  And  unable  longer  to  keep 
back  the  tears,  she  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

Dr.  Gaston,  without  a word,  took  his 
old  felt  hat  and  went  home.  Miss  Lois 
sat  staring  vaguely  at  the  window-pane, 
until  she  tecame  conscious  that  some  one 
was  coming  up  the  path,  and  that  “ some 
one”  Pere  Michaux.  She  too  then  went 
hurriedly  homeward,  by  the  back  way,  in 
order  to  avoid  him.  The  old  priest,  com- 
ing in,  found  the  house  deserted.  Anne 
was  on  her  knees  in  her  own  room,  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break;  but  the 
walls  were  thick,  and  he  could  not  hear 
her. 

Then  Tita  came  in.  “ Annet  is  going 
away,”  she  said,  softly;  “she  is  going  to 
school.  The  letter  came  to-day.” 

“So  Miss  Vanhorn  consents,  does  she  ? 
Excellent!  excellent!”  said  Pere  Michaux, 
rubbing  his  hands,  his  eyes  expressing  a 
hearty  satisfaction. 

“When  will  you  say ‘Excellent!  excel- 
lent !’  about  me  ?”  said  Tita,  jealously. 

“Before  long,  I hope,”  said  the  priest, 
patting  her  small  head. 

“ But  are  you  sure,  mon  p^re  ?” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  P6re  Michaux,  “on 
the  whole,  I am.” 

He  smiled,  and  the  child  smiled  also; 
but  with  a deep  quiet  triumph  remarkable 
in  one  so  young. 


THE  FIRE  FLY. 

WHEN  I first  knew  Margret  Sinclair 
she  was  not  quite  sixteen : a petted 
child  in  a happy  home— one  of  those 
children,  advancing*  toward  womanhood, 
to  whom  the  feelings  constitute  all  of  life ; 
alternating  from  smiles  to  tears,  the  smiles 
having  much  the  better  part  of  it,  she 
danced  her  way  along.  The  “ Fire-Fly,” 
we  called  her  in  school,  and  it  is  as  the 
Fire-Fly  I love  to  think  of  her.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  attractive  about 
her  at  first  sight.  She  was  small,  she  was 
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dark,  she  had  irregular  features,  but  she 
had  eyes  that  lit  up  her  face  and  kindled 
a fire  in  others — eyes  that  looked  into  un- 
known depths,  and  then  skimmed  the  ver- 
iest surfaces;  glittering  like  any  bead,  till 
of  a sudden  some  feeling  came  into  them, 
and  the  bead  was  the  window  of  a soul. 
Yes,  Margret  Sinclair  in  those  days  had 
a soul,  though  she  knew  as  little  of  it  as 
the  rest  of  us,  and  the  possession,  whether 
we  recognized  it  or  not,  made  her  in  some 
sort  “ uncanny.”  At  times  we  could  not 
understand  her,  and  I know  she  did  not 
understand  herself,  A fully  developed 
heart  and  soul  in  an  undeveloped  girl  of 
sixteen  does  not  naturally  adjust  itself  to 
conventionalities.  It  makes  its  own  path, 
and  Margret  Sinclair  made  hers  early. 
While  we,”  her  school-girl  companions, 
were  curiously  peeping  at  life  through  the 
experiences  of  our  elder  sistei’s,  envying, 
enjoying,  or  criticising,  Margret  Sinclair 
met  her  fate.  There  came  to  W ashington 
an  officer  of  the  navy  whom  we  called 
‘Hhe  Apollo,”  and  invested  with  every 
glorious  attribute.  In  reality  he  had 
many  noble  qualities,  and  one  overpower- 
ing vice.  He  was  already,  at  twenty-eight, 
the  victim  of  intempemnce.  As  yet  his 
magnificent  physique  told  no  tales,  and 
Harry  Rogers  would  have  been  the  lion  of 
that  season  if  he  could  have  been  caught 
and  held.  How  often  I have  heard  my 
sister  and  her  friends,  the  belles  of  the 
hour,  seriously  and  jokingly  devising 
plans  to  entrap  him,  to  fascinate  him,  to 
pique  him;  but  Harry  Rogers  evaded  them 
all,  with  a smile  that  added  to  his  desir- 
ableness, giving  us  younger  ones  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  their  resources.  “We” 
would  do  so  and  so,  and  yet  when  our  time 
came  we  had  profited  nothing.  Each  one 
commenced  anew,  and  learned  her  own 
lesson  in  her  own  way  and  for  her  own 
self.  Margret  Sinclair  was  no  exception, 
exceptional  as  she  was  in  all  else.  With 
her  (if  there  was  not  an  overruling  fate  in 
it)  it  all  turned  upon  a visit  she  made,  quite 
accidentally,  to  Caroline  Hasten,  a daugh- 
ter of  Commodore  Hasten,  who  lived  some 
four  miles  from  town.  The  Sinclairs  and 
Hastens  were  intimate,  and  Caroline, 
though  several  years  older  than  Margret, 
was  fond  of  the  Fire-Fly  in  the  patron- 
izing way  that  became  her  greater  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Car- 
oline Hasten  was  a practical  girl,  with 
enough  common-sense  on  common  mat- 
ters; a “good”  girl,  in  being  aesthetical- 


ly tinctured  with  what  passes  for  religion 
— ^not  a faith  by  any  means,  not  even  a 
sentiment,  but  a routine  that  answered  for 
both.  She  could  never  be  troubled  with 
any  doubts  as  to  her  future  well-being, 
here  and  hereafter,  while  she  went  to 
church  every  Sunday  morning,  and  be- 
haved like  a lady.  The  Fire-Fly  said  once, 
in  the  midst  of  a tedious  sermon,  she  would 
like  “to  get  on  the  back  of  the  seat  and 
whistle.”  And  yet  she  was  not  altogeth- 
er irreverent. 

Miss  Caroline,  however,  was  our  model, 
and  I believe  the  Fire-Fly  worshipped  her 
in  some  blind  way,  till  she  found  herself 
soaring  miles  off,  in  a world  of  sentiment 
and  passion  that  Caroline  Hasten  could 
never  apprehend. 

It  so  chanced  that  Harry  Rogers,  who 
was  Commodore  Masten’s  nephew,  was 
spending  a few  days  in  the  countiy  when 
Margret  Sinclair  went  out,  but  no  one 
thought  of  him  as  a “danger  ahead”  for 
her.  She  was  “a  child”  going  into  the 
country  for  a holiday,  and  as  a child  in 
her  school-girl  dress  she  drove  out  to  meet 
her  fate.  At  that  time  she  was  more  full 
of  life,  had  more  enjoyment  in  it,  than  any 
person  I have  ever  seen.  She  did  as  she 
pleased,  and  said  what  she  pleased,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a refined,  airy  gracefulness 
all  her  own.  The  Fire-Fly  was  her  ap- 
propriate name.  She  sparkled  in  just  that 
fitful  way,  and  again  with  just  that  steady 
glow.  She  laughed,  she  sang,  she  danced 
— above  all  she  danced.  Dancing  was  a 
kind  of  intoxication  with  her,  and  I never 
knew  her  hear  a waltz  that  she  did  not  spin 
round,  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  law  of 
rhythmic  movement  she  could  not  resist 
It  was  the  only  expressive  dancing  I ever 
saw,  and  yet  I could  never  tell  in  what  the 
expression  consisted,  but  I felt  a difference 
I could  not  see.  She  knew  her  dancing 
was  a power,  and  when  she  floated  round 
in  the  only  large  ball-room  she  had  ever 
been  in,  dressed  in  white,  with  the  “angel 
sleeves”  then  worn,  she  did  not  look  alto- 
gether like  “one  of  us.” 

But  I am  in  advance  of  my  story.  I 
did  not  think  it  would  take  so  long  to  tell, 
or  perhaps  I love  to  linger  over  that  time 
of  my  girlhood,  when,  if  we  were  not  all 
Fire-Flies,  we  aspired  to  be.  Margret 
Sinclair,  then,  went  out  to  Commodore 
Masten’s  to  spend  Sunday,  and  as  she  was 
not  a “young  lady,”  Ehirry  Rogers  did 
not  as  usual  desert  the  field.  He  did  not 
think  her  of  sufficient  importance  at  first, 
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and  afterward  he  staid  because  he  found 
her  piquant  and  amusing.  Caroline 
Hasten  has  often  said  that  when  she  ac- 
companied Margret  to  her  room  for  the 
“talk”  that  all  girls,  old  and  young,  wind 
up  the  day  with,  she  observed  the  Fire-Fly 
was  preoccupied,  and  when  she  asked  her 
if  Cousin  Harry  was  not  “splendidly 
handsome,  ” Margret  replied,  in  a doubtful, 
questioning  way,  “Miss  Caroline,  I could 
not  look  at  him  ?”  Supposing,  however, 
as  such  common-sense  persons  are  apt  to 
do,  that  what  they  do  not  understand  does 
not  exist,  she  took  no  notice  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  reply,  but  proceeded  to  say  to 
Margret,  as  she  did  to  every  one  else,  that 
he  was  as  bad  as  he  was  handsome.  “ J 
don't  believe  it,  and  I never  tvill  /”  Margret 
cried.  Caroline  laughed  her  undulating 
little  laugh  at  this  misplaced  enthusiasm, 
and  before  bidding  good-night  indulged 
herself  in  some  sage  advice,  good  enough 
of  its  kind,  but  totally  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  would  have  been  wasted  had  it  been 
more  applicable. 

All  w'ise  persons  who  scoff  at  love  at 
first  sight  should  not  lose  time  and  pa- 
tience in  following  this  story.  They  are 
warned  they  will  find  here  no  exhaust- 
ive analysis  of  the  passion  of  love;  no 
struggles  against  it,  as  we  are  taught  is 
becoming;  no  blindness  to  it,  as  is,  per- 
haps, more  natural;  no  moral  to  be  de- 
duced from  it. 

Margret  Sinclair  knew,  as  she  gained 
all  her  knowledge,  by  a flash,  that  she 
loved  Harry  Rogers,  and  she  yielded  to  it 
with  the  same  innocent  abandon  that  she 
yielded  to  the  music  of  the  dance.  Love 
took  pos.session  of  her,  and  she  glorified 
it,  and  she  gloried  in  it.  To  Harry  Rogers 
this  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  At 
first  he  laughed  at  the  “child,”  but  be- 
fore that  three  days’  visit  was  ended  he 
was  as  madly,  as  foolishly,  in  love  as  she 
was.  I have  always  thought,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  their  ages,  that  the  Fire- 
Fly  had  the  stronger  nature  of  the  two, 
and  that  Harry  Rogers,  utterly  unable  to 
resist  its  power  over  him,  sought  escape 
by  flight.  He  was  an  honorable  man, 
and  knew  himself  to  be  no  fair  match 
for  that  young  girl,  and,  to  his  credit  be 
it  said,  he  did  leave  Washington  ; but 
the  moth  might  as  well  try  to  avoid  the 
flame.  He  was  away  from  the  city  ten 
days,  and  report  said  those  days  were 
passed  in  a drunken  debauch.  I only 
know  that  be  return^,  handsomer  than 
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ever,  and  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  win- 
ning Margret  Sinclair. 

His  promises  of  reform,  that  were  Gos- 
pel truths  in  her  ears,  had  no  weight  with 
her  parents,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Fire-Fly  met  opposition.  It  made  her 
more  fitful  and  gleaming  than  ever,  ex- 
cept when  in  the  presence  of  her  lover. 

Then  she  was  too  happy  to  be  gay.  She 
lived  and  moved  in  him,  conscious  of  but 
the  one  fact  that  he  was  with  her.  Her 
father  tried  to  extract  a promise  that  she 
would  not  meet  Harry  Rogers.  She  only 
said,  “ Papa,  I could  not  keep  it  if  I made 
it”;  and  to  her  mother’s  expostulations 
and  entreaties  she  replied,  piteously, 
“Mamma,  tell  me  how  to  help  it.” 

Happily,  young  women  are  so  much 
better  disciplined  nowadays,  it  is  not 
likely  my  story  can  do  them  either  good 
or  harm ; but  if  any  have  read  so  far,  I 
must  beg  a charitable  judgment  for  my 
poor  little  Fire-Fly.  She  was  weak;  she 
was  foolish;  she  was  imprudent.  She 
might  better  have  staked  her  happiness  on 
a reed  swaying  in  the  blast  than  on  the 
promises  of  a man  who  for  years  had  been 
the  victim  of  intemperance;  but  she  was 
not  the  first,  and,  even  in  this  wise  age 
of  the  world,  she  may  not  be  the  last,  to 
exclaim,  “Mamma,  tell  me  how  to  help 
it.”  There  are  natures  that  have  no  cal- 
culation in  them:  once  impelled,  they 
rush  to  destruction  as  to  happiness— with 
the  same  eagerness.  It  is  not  a nature  to 
covet,  nor  is  it  a nature  to  despise.  It 
always  carries  power  with  it.  We— you 
and  I — may  be  too  reasonable  to  indulge 
in  purely  unselfish  sentiment,  and  from 
our  proscenium  boxes  of  calculation  and 
sound  sense  can  afford  to  laugh,  or  may- 
be weep,  over  those  follies  we  occasionally 
see  enacted.  It  may  chance,  even,  some 
touch  pierces  deeper  than  common,  and 
we  are  reminded  we  too  have  hearts,  if  we 
do  choose  to  ignore  them. 

Harry  Rogers,  before  his  turn  came,  had 
laughed  at  many  another  victim,  and  so 
why  may  it  not  happen  that  you,  and  you, 
and  you,  may  be  sacrificed  some  of  these 
fine  days  ? Do  you  think  you  have  got  be- 
yond it,  or  that  you  are  not  worthy  of  it  ? 

At  last  a large  ball  brought  this  partic- 
ular love  affair  to  a crisis.  It  was  at  this 
ball  Margret  wore  the  “angel  sleeves,” 
and  danced  one  dance  with  Harry  Rogers. 

Only  one  dance,  when  he  went  to  his 
rooms  and  wrote  the  words  and  music  of 
the  “Angel-sleeve  Waltz,”  which  we 
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hummed,  sang,  and  danced  for  weeks  aft- 
erward. The  refrain, 

“ Those  angel  sleeves,  those  angel  sleeves, 
rU  follow  still  where’er  they  lead — 

Those  angel  sleeves,”  etc.,  etc. ; 

and  one  verse  I now  recall,  which  we 
thought  quite  equal  to  anyjbhing  in  Byron : 

“If  to  heaven  Fd  chance  to  go, 

Or  if  to  darker  shades  below. 

One  glimpse  of  those  dear  angel  sleeves 
Will  make  me  all  the  joys  forego, 

Or  all  the  pains  as  little  know — 

Those  angel  sleeves,”  etc.,  etc. 

That  ball  decided  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective families  to  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  the  whole  affair  by  having  Harry  Ro- 
gers sent  to  a distant  station.  Their  influ- 
ence being  great,  the  “order,”  in  ofldcial 
parlance,  was  peremptory,  and  admitted 
of  no  delay.  Harry  Rogers  was  seen  no 
more  in  Washington. 

Margret  Sinclair  abandoned  herself  to 
her  grief  as  to  her  love.  Poor  child  that 
she  was,  she  did  not  know  how  to  conceal 
or  control  it,  and  the  older,  wiser  heads, 
being  quite  certain  such  folly  would  soon 
exhaust  itself,  let  nature  for  once  have  its 
own  way.  She  refused  to  be  comforted, 
and  when  she  went  out  again  to  the  Mas- 
tens’  it  was  only  because  it  was  easier  to 
go  than  to  resist.  The  CJommodore  said  it 
brought  the  tears  to  his  old  eyes  to  see  the 
child  so  woe-begone,  but  “daughter  Caro- 
line says  she  will  soon  be  as  gay  as  ever, 
and  Caroline  is  a sensible  girl.”  At  first 
there  was  no  rousing  Margret:  if  she  got 
up,  she  did  not  want  to  lie  down ; if  she  lay 
down,  she  did  not  want  to  get  up.  Life 
for  her  seemed  to  have  stopped,  and  she 
looked  more  like  a shade  than  a human 
being,  like  something  that  had  strayed 
into  an  atmosphere  not  conditioned  to  it: 
so  necessary  is  happiness  to  some  few  of 
God’s  creatures.  The  majority  go  through 
life  accepting  some  poor  substitute,  and 
are  content.  The  only  trouble  is,  they  in- 
sist upon  their  capacity  to  judge  as  to 
what  ought  to  constitute  happiness  for 
others. 

Margret  Sinclair  was  persuaded,  one 
day— no  one  knew  how  or  by  whom— to 
take  a walk,  and  came  back  so  radiant,  so 
like  herself,  that  Caroline  and  Mrs.  Masten 
decided  she  should  walk  every  day.  Ex- 
ercise and  fresh  air  would  soon  make  her 
forget  “ poor  dear  Harry.” 

Soon  afterward  they  heard  her  singing 
like  a bird  for  very  joy,  and  without  more 
ado,  and  no  questioning,  concluded,  in 


their  own  comprehensive  way,  that  ad- 
mitted not  a doubt,  that  Cousin  Harry  had 
made  a good  escape.  They  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  make  her  forget  Har- 
ry Rogers,  but  when  most  successful  were 
most  disappointed,  and  left  her  to  wander 
at  her  own  sweet  will.  It  was  her  will 
to  wander  alone  daily,  and  to  remain  out 
for  hours. 

If  any  of  Margret  Sinclair’s  school-girl 
set  had  been  there,  they  would  have  known 
the  Fire-Fly  better;  but  there  is  nothing 
more  unaccountable  than  the  ignorance 
older  girls  have  about  younger  ones.  To 
the  average  young  lady  “in  society”  all 
life  is  summed  up  in  her  own  personality, 
and  it  is  not  until  her  experiences  deepen 
that  she  consents,  or  perhaps  is  able,  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  her  observations 
and  sympathies.  She  is  selfish  because 
she  is  ignorant,  and  ignorant  because  she 
is  selfish.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  a 
woman’s  heart  is  her  only  thinking  ap- 
paratus. We  know  that  without  it  she 
fares  badly  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tions of  this  world. 

It  was  not  in  Caroline  Masten  to  love 
blindly,  and  therefore  it  was  a fancy  in 
others — ^a  morning  dew  that  the  sun  or 
a warm  day  must  necessarily  dissipate. 
Whether  the  Fire-Fly  was  above  or  be- 
low this  sort  of  reasoning  is  a question 
every  one  must  settle  for  himself,  and  one 
that  Caroline  Masten  had  occasion  to  pon- 
der deeply  over.  She  bethought  herself 
one  bright  morning  of  following  Margret, 
in  an  idle  sort  of  way,  with  book  in  hand. 
Caroline  Masten  ‘ ‘ posed”  on  all  occasions, 
and  I can  see  her  now  gracefully  saunter- 
ing toward  the  lake,  some  half-mile  from 
the  house.  I have  no  doubt  she  was 
thinking  more  of  her  own  mild  flirtations 
than  of  Margret  Sinclair.  It  was  not 
easy  for  Caroline  Masten  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  this  all-important  subject. 
It  was  a part  of  her  religion  to  believe 
half  a dozen  men  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  had  a way  of  confounding  divine  and 
human  love  that  made  for  her  a most  sat- 
isfactory form  of  worship.  It  was  a part 
of  her  belief  in  a future  state  that  she  was 
predestined  to  select  the  most  wealthy  of 
her  admirers,  and  she  never  looked  more 
heavenly  than  when  cogitating  most 
deeply  on  this  “ article”  of  her  faith.  She 
had  that  cast  of  features  that  so  easily 
lends  itself  to  a saint-like  expression. 

Practical  Caroline  Masten  lived  in  a 
great  deal  more  of  a dream  than  did  the 
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Fire-Fly,  only  her  dreama  would  have 
been  nightmares  to  Margret  Sinclair. 
Arriving  at  the  lake  in  this  placid  frame 
of  mind,  she  saw,  to  her  consternation, 
Harry  Rogers  with  Margret  Sinclair,  and 
was  so  far  touched  aesthetically  as  to  say 
she  had  never  seen  “such  a pretty  pic- 
ture.” If  perfect  happiness  makes  a 
‘ * pretty  picture,  ” it  was  before  her.  This 
world  never  knew  a happier  being  than 
Margret  Sinclair  at  that  time.  She  had 
no  thought  for  past  or. future.  Harry 
Rogers  was  with  her,  her  head  rested  con- 
fidingly on  his  shoulder,  and  the  story 
was  told.  At  sight  of  Caroline  Hasten 
there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
lovers  to  change  their  position,  but  Harry 
Rogers,  looking  up,  said,  coolly,  “Poor 
Cousin  Carrie,  and  did  you  think  I would 
not  give  up  a thousand  commissions  for 
the  sake  of  this  little  girl  ?” 

Caroline  Masten’s  sense  of  propriety 
never  deserted  her,  and  she  found  herself 
quite  equal  to  indignant  remonstrances, 
at  which  the  Fire-Fly  laughed.  It  was 
not  in  her  to  feel  danger  or  .dismay  with 
her  hand  in  Harry  Rogers’s  hand.  For 
life  or  for  death  she  was  ready.  Caro- 
line, however,  finally  consented  not  to 
betray  them,  promised  most  solemnly 
not  to  tell  any  one  she  had  seen  Harry 
Rogers,  and  went  straight  back  to  the 
house  and  told  her  father. 

The  old  Commodore,  in  a fit  of  passion, 
and  before  he  had  seen  Harry,  reported 
him  to  his  superior  officers,  informed  the 
Sinclairs,  and  all  Washington  soon  knew 
a court-martial  was  ordered  on  Harry 
Rogers.  No  one  saw  Margret  Sinclair  for 
weeks.  During  this  time  it  began  to  be 
whispered,  and  then  known,  that  Harry 
Rogers  could  not  stand  up  against  these 
accumulated  troubles.  He  fell.  He  pass- 
ed his  days  and  nights  in  unconsciousness, 
and  when  dismissed  from  the  navy,  he 
never  realized  it.  What  kind  of  a blow 
this  was  to  Margret  Sinclair  no  one  ever 
knew.  She  came  amongst  us  again,  to  all 
appearances  liaving  forgotten  Harry  Ro- 
gers, but  we  knew  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
disparage  him  to  her;  and  when  he  died 
from  mania  a potu,  soon  after,  no  one 
cared  to  tell  her.  I can  not  at  this  time 
understand  any  better  than  I did  then  the 
mistaken  kindness  which  allowed  her  to 
go  to  a ball  the  very  night  of  the  day  on 
which  Harry  Rogers  was  buried,  nor  can 
I ever  forget  the  shock  it  was  to  the  gid- 
diest of  us  to  see  her  come  into  the  room, 


dressed  in  white,  with  the  ‘ ‘ angel  sleeves.  ” 
There  had  been  a terrible  snow-storm  ra- 
ging all  day,  and  she  looked  the  incarna- 
tion of  it.  Not  a particle  more  color  in  her 
face  than  in  her  dress ; but  she  danced  as 
one  possessed,  and  when  midnight  came,  I 
saw  her  float  out  of  the  room  to  the  music  of 
the  “Angel-sleeve  Waltz.”  It  was  stopped 
instantly,  and  as  if  by  one  consent,  but  she 
had  gone ; and  the  next  time  I saw  Margret 
Sinclair  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  looking  not 
whiter  or  colder  than  when  she  drifted  out 
of  that  ball-room. 

She  went  home  with  her  parents  very 
quietly.  They  noticed  nothing  unusual, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  it 
was  discovered  she  was  not  in  the  house. 
Search  was  made  far  and  wide ; the  snow 
had  effectually  concealed  her  path,  and 
the  day  wore  on  without  any  traces  of  her. 
Some  one  suggested  the  cemetery,  and  it 
seemed  strange  it  had  not  been  thought  of 
before.  There  they  found  her,  on  l^rry 
Rogers’s  grave,  the  snow  covering  her  en- 
tirely, except  that  one  “angel  sleeve”  flut- 
tered feebly  over  the  mound.  Harry 
Rogers  had  promised  to  leave  all  plea- 
sures and  pains  for  those  “angel  sleeves,” 
and  she  impotently  called  on  him  to  ful- 
fill it. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES 
JAMES  FOX. 

“ rpHE  town  has  been  in  a great  bustle,” 

JL  wrote  Horace  Walpole  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1744,  “ about  a private  match,  but 
which,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  ministry, 
has  been  made  politics.  Mr.  Fox  fell  in 
love  with  Lady  Caroline  Lenox,  asked, 
was  refused,  and  stole  her.  His  father 
was  a footman;  her  great-grandfather  a 
king;  hinc  illce  lacrimee:  all  the  blood 
royal  have  been  up  in  arras.” 

The  Mr.  Fox  here  alluded  to  by  the 
most  famous  and  entertaining  gossip  of 
his  age  as  the  son  of  a footman  was  the 
father  of  Charles  James  Fox.  The  lady 
who  consented  to  elope  with  him  after 
her  parents  had  rejected  his  suit  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
great-granddaughter  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  great -great -granddaughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  One  of  her  sisters 
married  a son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  another  was  the  mother  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier. 

The  advantages  which  attach  to  the  ac- 
cidents both  of  noble  and  of  humble  ex- 
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traction  were  never  probably  more  com- 
pletely combined  than  in  this  marriage, 
nor,  humanly  speaking,  with  happier  re- 
sults. The  rare  talents  and  Parliamentary 
importance  of  the  footman’s  grandson, 
re-enfoi*ced  by  the  birth  of  a child,  soon 
reconciled  the  families,  and  healed  what 
threatened  to  be  an  incurable  wound  so 
effectually  that  it  left  not  a scar  behind. 
Though  during  most  of  his  married  life 
Henry  Fox  was  one  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar— and  perhaps  deservedly  unpopular — 
men  in  England,  the  home  of  Henry  and 
Lady  Caroline  Fox  presented,  says  his 
latest,  his  best-informed,  and  by  far  most 
eloquent  biographer,*  “a  beautiful  picture 
of  undoubting  and  undoubted  aflPection, 
of  perfect  similarity  in  tastes  and  pursuits, 
of  mutual  appreciation,  which  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  strong 
sense  inherent  in  the  Fox  character  never 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  mutual  adu- 
lation  They  lived  together  more  than 

thirty  years,  and  the  wife  survived  the 
husband  not  quite  so  many  days.  Nei- 
ther of  them  ever  knew  content  except  in 
the  possession  or  immediate  expectation 
of  the  other’s  company,  and  their  corre- 
spondence continued  to  be  that  of  lovers 
until  their  long  honey-moon  was  finally 
over.” 

Grenealogists  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  trace  the  Fox  family  farther  back 
than  to  the  footman  Stephen  Fox;  but 
this  low-bom  father  of  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land possessed  many  of  the  qualities  for 
success  in  life  which  any  nobleman  in 
England  might  have  envied.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  established  for  himself  such  a 
reputation  as  a manager  that  Lord  Claren- 
don recommended  Prince  Charles,  then  a 
refugee  on  the  Continent,  to  place  his  finan- 
cial affairs  unreservedly  in  his  hands. 
The  advice  was  taken,  and  its  wisdom 
was  thoroughly  vindicated  by  the  results. 
When  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  Ste- 
I)hen’s  services  were  gratefully  remember- 
ed. In  due  process  of  time  he  was  made 
paymaster  of  all  his  Majesty’s  forces  in 
England,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  one  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
He  was  a favorite  with  four  successive 
monarchs  and  twelve  successive  Parlia- 
ments. His  places  were  all  lucrative,  and 
he  died  leaving  a handsome  estate.  The 

• Tilt  Earlif  HiMory  of  Charles  Jomven  Fox,  By 
George  Otto  Trevelyan.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brother?.  London : Longmans,  Green,  and  Com- 
pany. 1880. 
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children  by  his  first  wife  having  no  de- 
scendants, he  in  his  seventy-sixth  year 
took  a second,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
— Stephen,  who  became  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
and  Henry,  who  became  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  son-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  father  of  one  of  the  three  most 
famous  Parliamentary  orators  that  Eng- 
land has  produced. 

Henry  inherited  his  father’s  talent  for 
getting  on  in  the  world,  but  not  that  for 
retaining  to  the  same  degree  its  esteem. 
During  the  Seven  Years’  War,  on  the  whole 
the  least  inglorious  foreign  war  that  Eng- 
land ever  waged,  Henry  Fox  also  held  the 
post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  in  which 
his  father  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
ample  fortune.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  the  desire  of  accumulating  wealth 
absorbed  all  other  aspirations,  and  greatly 
circumscribed  the  infiuence  of  Henry  Fox, 
who,  says  Earl  Stanhope,  “might  have 
filled  a great  part  in  the  history  of  his 
country  had  his  character  borne  any  pro- 
portion to  his  talents.”  The  emoluments 
which  Fox  derived  from  his  oflSce  could 
not  have  been  less  than  £600,000,  and  they 
served  till  long  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life*  as  a popular  fountain  of  in- 
vective. In  a city  address  written  by 
Wilkes  he  was  styled  “the  public  default- 
er of  unaccounted  millions.”  Another 
corporate  body  denounced  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  as  the  worst  of  peculators, 
and  in  a tone  of  vehement  remonstrance 
demanded  the  sequestration  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  list 
of  the  King’s  confidential  advisers. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Henry  Fox  acquired  his  wealth  by 
any  methods  not  common,  and  fully  au- 
thorized by  the  usages  of  his  time,  so  far 
as  usage  could  sanction  them ; but  either 
the  English  world  was  raising  its  stand- 
ard of  public  virtue,  or  Fox  must  have 
been  most  unfortunate  in  his  mode  of 
plucking  the  public  goose,  to  have  made 
it  so  very  noisy.  But  even  his  scandal- 
ous greed  might  have  been  soon  forgot- 
ten had  he  not  allowed  himself  to  enter 
the  Bute  cabinet,  and  act  the  leading  part 
in  reconciling  Parliament,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  but  mostly  foul,  to  the  termina- 


♦ Lord  Macaulay  styled  Henry  Fox  “ a political 
adventurer” ; and  Lord  Chesterfield,  a contemporary 
and  an  intelligent  observer,  says  that  “ he  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  or  regard  for  the  public  good  or 
the  constitution,  but  despised  those  objects  as  the 
cares  of  narrow  minds.” 
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tion  of  tlie  Seven  Years’  War  by  what  was 
generally  and  justly  regarded  as  an  in- 
glorious if  not  a dishonorable  i)eace.  He 
remained  in  the  cabinet  five  months,  ac- 
complished the  ends  for  which  lie  was 
called,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  peer- 
age; but  he  carried  into  his  retirement  a 
reputation  for  which  a crown  would  be 
scant  compensation. 

But  whatever  Lord  Holland  suffered 
from  the  desertion  of  friends  and  the 
malignity  of  enemies  seemed  to  l)e  fully 
made  up  to  him  within  his  domestic  cir- 
cle. There  there  was  no  limit  to  the  at- 
tachment which  he  inspired  and  the  hap- 
pine.ss  he  gave  to  those  around  him.  Few 
husbands  or  fathers  have  ever  been  more 
devotedly  loved,  and  yet  fewer  husbands 
or  fathers  were  ever  more  unselfishly  in- 
dulgent. Lady  Holland  was  endowed 
with  every  charm  which  is  required  to 
win  and  keep  the  affections  of  a sensible 
man.  She  had  beauty,  rank,  and  talents, 
and  all  the  privileges  which  they  imply. 
By  her.  Lord  Holland  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Charles  James,  who  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1749,  was  the  third. 
His  powers  of  interesting  and  attracting 
others,  for  which  he  afterward  became  so 
famous,  seem  to  have  been  his  birthright. 
Tlie  natural  man  was  rarely  if  ever  more 
dangerously  attractive  than  in  Lord  Hol- 
land's family,  but  Cliarles's  ]>owers  of  fas- 
cination were  conspicuous  from  his  earli- 
est youth.  His  father  idolized  liim.  Even 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power  seemed 
to  be  subordinated  to  his  affection  for 
this  boy.  Though  accidentiilly  born  at 
a lodging-house  in  Conduit  Street,  it  was 
at  Holland  House,  then  undergoing  re- 
pairs, that  he  passed  his  boyhood,  and 
from  its  imposing  avenues,  its  spacious 
lawns,  its  fantastic  gables,  its  luxurious 
libraries  and  drawing-rooms  and  galler- 
ies, tliat  he  derive<l  his  earliest  remember- 
ed impressions  of  the  charms  of  nature 
and  the  purifying  joys  of  domestic  life. 

At  seven  Charles  had  outgrown  nurs- 
ery instruction,  and  he  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Wand  worth,  kept  by  a French- 
man, from  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  at  least  an  excellent  grounding 
in  French.  It  was  Charles  himself  who 
decided  that  he  should  go  to  Wand  worth, 
and  after  a stay  there  of  eighteen  months 
it  was  he  who  decided  to  go  to  Eton ; for 
no  one  of  his  contemporaries  could  re- 
member when  Charles  was  so  young  as 
to  have  any  domestic  restraint  put  upon 


his  inclinations.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Eton,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  by  Lady 
Holland’s  chaplain.  Dr.  Francis,  known  i 
to  most  educated  English  and  American 
school-boys  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
translators  of  Horace,  and  to  a wider  cir-  1 
cle  as  the  father  of  the  as  yet  best  authen-  I 
ticated  author  of  the  letters  of  “Junius.”  | 

All  authorities  agree  that  Charles  at  i 
this  time  was  beloved  and  admired  by  all  I 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  that  I 
his  tendencies  and  dispositions  were  rich  ' 
in  promise  of  every  kind  of  excellence. 

If  he  could  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
main here  and  pursue  his  studies  without 
interruption,  his  future  career  need  not  ; 
have  required  to  be  written  so  largely  in 
the  language  of  apology;  but  Lord  Hol- 
land, with  an  obliquity  of  moral  percep-  , 
tion  which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
in  any  one,  and  still  more  in  a parent,  wish- 
ing to  withdraw  himself  and  his  new  title 
for  a time  from  the  notice  and  criticism 
of  his  countrymen,  could  think  of  no  bet- 
ter diversion  than  to  start  with  Charles 
to  the  Continent  to  amuse  themselves. 

At  Spa  it  ^vas  his  practice  to  send  this  boy 
of  fourteen  nightly  to  the  gaming  table 
with  five  guineas  in  his  pocket;  and  if 
family  tradition  may  be  credited,  it  was 
not  the  father’s  fault  if  he  did  not  leave 
France  a finished  rake.  At  the  end  of 
four  months,  and  under  the  impulse  of 
his  own  higher  nature,  Charles  left  his 
father  and  went  back  to  Eton,  “ wliere,” 
says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  “lie  passed  another 
year,  with  more  advantage  to  himself  than 
to  the  school.  His  Parisian  experiences, 
aided  by  his  rare  social  talents  and  un- 
limited command  of  money,  produced  a 
manifest  and  durable  change  in  the  mor- 
als and  the  habits  of  the  town.” 

Charles  left  Eton  for  Oxford  in  1764, 
entering  Hertford  College,  then  under  tlie 
care  of  Dr.  Newcome,  afterward  Primate 
of  Ireland.  The  pupils  of  this  college 
were  mostly  young  men  of  family,  and 
the  discipline  anything  but  rigorous.  The 
lads  who  ranked  as  gentlemen-common- 
ers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  doing  as  they 
pleased,  and  were  never  required  to  attend 
either  lectures,  hall,  or  chapel.  “The  men 
with  whom  I livecl,”  wrote  Lord  Malms- 
bury,  who  was  of  Cliarles’s  set,  “were  very 
pleasant  but  very  idle  fellows.  Our  life 
was  an  imitation  of  high  life  in  London. 
Luckily,  drinking  vras  not  the  fashion, 
but  what  we  did  drink  was  claret;  and  we 
had  our  regular  round  of  evening  card 
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parties,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  our 
finances.  It  has  often  been  a matter  of 
surprise  to  me  how  so  many  of  us  made 
our  way  so  well  and  so  creditably.” 

Of  these  pleasant  fellows  Fox  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  pleasantest,  but  not,  as 
one  would  be  apt  to  assume,  one  of  the 
idle  ones.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  then 
a faithful  student,  delighting  in  mathe- 
matics, loving  Oxford,  and  whenever  his 
father  could  be  induced  to  forego  his  com- 
pany, remaining  there  through  the  vaca- 
tions as  hard  at  work  as  the  neediest  can- 
didate for  a fellow^ship.  ^^Application 
like  yours,”  wrote  Dr.  Newcome,  “re- 
quires some  intermission,  and  you  are  the 
only  person  with  whom  I have  ever  had 
connection  to  whom  I could  say  this.” 
Many  years  after,  when  Fox  was  Secretary 
of  State,  he  used  to  take  this  letter  of  his 
old  master  from  his  pocket-book  to  read  to 
his  colleagues  when  they  rallied  him,  as 
they  but  too  often  had  occasion  to,  for 
his  indolence.  It  was  during  his  two 
years’  sojourn  at  Oxford  that  Fox  laid 
the  foundations  for  his  minute  and  thor- 
ough comprehension  and  enjoyment  of 
the  classics,  his  favorite  refuge  through 
life  in  hours  of  trial,  and  under  the  grav- 
est disappointments.  How  much  Fox’s 
happiness  as  a man,  his  infiuence  as  a 
statesman,  and  his  usefulness  as  an  ex- 
ample to  mankind  would  have  been  in- 
creased if  he  had  continued  a few  years 
longer  in  his  scholarly  seclusion  at  Ox- 
ford will  never  be  known,  for  the  evil 
star  of  his  too  fond  father  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  In  the  spring  of  17G6  Charles 
was  taken  from  Oxford,  and  with  his  two 
elder  brothers  must  needs  accompany 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland  to  the  Continent. 
They  spent  the  first  winter  in  Naples,  and 
the  second  in  Nice,  tlie  old  people  return- 
ing to  England  for  the  intervening  sum- 
mer, while  Charles  roamed  about  the 
Continent  with  some  of  his  old  Eton  com- 
panions. In  the  spring  of  1768  Charles 
was  joined  at  Genoa  by  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Kildare,  and  the  three  friends  set 
out  together  for  Florence  and  Rome. 
“The  history  of  their  proceedings,”  says 
Trevelyan,  “may  be  read  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  ‘Dunciad.’  Lads  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen  who  had  been  their  own 
masters  almost  since  they  could  remem- 
ber, bearing  names  that  were  a passport 
to  any  circle,  vritli  unimpaired  health,  and 
a credit  at  their  bankers’  which  they  were 
not  yet  old  enough  to  have  exhausted. 


made  their  grand  tour  after  much  the 
same  fashion  at  all  periods  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  Pope  has  told  in  a manner 
that  surpasses  himself.  Travelling  with 
eiglit  servants  apiece,  noticed  by  queens, 
tieated  as  equals  by  ambassadors,  losing 
their  hearts  in  one  palace  and  their  mon- 
ey in  another,  and  yet  on  the  whole  get- 
ting into  less  mischief  in  high  society  than 
when  left  to  their  own  devices,  they 

‘sauntered  Europe  round. 

And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground, 

Saw  every  court,  lieard  every  king  declare 

His  royal  sense  of  opera  or  the  fair, 

Tried  all  /tors  all  VtqneuvB  dcGned, 

Judicious  drank  and  greatly  daring  dined.’ 

But  while  wasting  so  much  of  his  time 
in  frivolous  amusements  and  shameful 
indulgence,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
none  of  it  was  profitably  employed.  So 
far  from  it,  few  people  have  brought  back 
from  a two  years’  sojourn  upon  the  Con- 
tinent more  that  was  w^orth  having  or  that 
cost  more  hal'd  work  to  acquire.  He  re- 
turned to  England  an  excellent  linguist, 
and  a far  better  English  scholar  than  he 
was  when  he  left  it.  He  became  an  en- 
thusiastic student  and  admirer  of  Italian  j 
literature.  “For  God's  sake,”  he  wrote/ , 
to  his  friend  Fitzpatrick,  “learn  Italiah 
as  fast  as  you  can,  to  read  Ariosto.  There 
is  more  good  poetry  in  Italian  than  in  all  ' 
other  languages  I understand  put  to-  : 
gether.” 

Though  considered  a proficient  ui  , 
French  from  his  youth,  he  was  not  satis- 
fied that  the  people  with  whom  he  associa- 
ted anywhere  spoke  it  better.  Dr.  John- 
son accounted  for  his  excellent  talk  by 
saying  that  he  always  talked  his  best  A 
large  share  of  Fox’s  success,  such  as  it  , 
was,  in  life,  was  due  to  a constitutional 
tendency  in  all  things  to  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  perfection.  The  late  Lord 
Holland  tells  us  that  the  most  marked  and 
enduring  feature  of  his  disposition  was  his 
invincible  propensity  “to  labor  at  excel- 
lence.” He  carried  this  propensity  into 
his  amusements  as  well  as  into  the  more 
serious  affairs  of  life.  His  verses  of  so- 
ciety were  polished  with  care.  He  was 
expert  in  chess,  and  familiar  with  its  liter- 
ature. He  took  lessons  from  a writing-  | 
master  after  he  became  Secretary  of  State. 

A treatise  on  carving  lay  beside  his  plate 
at  his  own  table  until  its  teachings  were 
superfluous.  When  he  settled  in  the 
country  he  became  an  ardent  and  success- 
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ful  student  of  gardening,  of  which  St.  velyan,  “the  most  comfortable  of  con- 
Anne's  Hill  still  is  said  to  bear  pleasing  stituencies  from  the  point  of  view  of  a rep- 
testimony.  He  accounted  for  his  expert-  resentative ; for  the  right  of  election  rest- 
ness  in  tennis,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  ed  in  a few  score  of  small  holdings,  on 
even  after  he  had  become  quite  corpulent,  which  no  human  being  resided,  distin- 
by  saying  that  it  was  because  he  was  “a  guished  among  the  pastures  and  stubbles 
very  painstaking  man.”  It  was  this  prac-  that  surrounded  them  by  a large  stone  set 
tice  of  always  doing  his  best,  and  master-  up  on  end  in  the  middle  of  each  portion, 
ing  thoroughly  whatever  he  engaged  in,  These  burgage-tenures,  as  they  were  call- 
' which,  later  in  life,  gave  him  such  a mar-  ed,  had  all  been  bought  up  by  a single 
I vellous  fund  of  resources  in  debate,  which  proprietor.  Viscount  Montagu,  who,  when 
/ made  it  impossible  to  take  him  by  sur-  an  election  was  in  prospect,  assigned  a 
f prise,  and  which  justified  the  remark  of  few  of  tliem  to  his  servants,  with  instruc- 
Macaulay  tliat  Fox  was  an  orator,  but  he  tions  to  nominate  the  raembera  and  then 
was  the  debater.  make  back  the  property  to  their  employer. 

Though  Fox  did  not  wholly  neglect  his  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  March, 
opportunities,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he  1768;  and  the  steward  of  the  estate,  who 
abused  them,  and  that  his  follies,  excesses,  acted  as  returning  officer,  declared  that 
and  extravagance  were  so  immoderate  that  Charles  James  Fox  had  been  duly  chosen 
his  father  felt  obliged  to  recall  him  before  as  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Midhurst.”  If 
he  had  visited  Rome.  Fox  had  had  so  little  anything  could  add  to  the  absurdity  of 
experience  of  his  father’s  authority  in  con-  such  an  election  as  an  expression  of  popu- 
flict  with  his  own  inclinations  that  the  lar  opinion,  it  would  be  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
onler  to  come  home  had  to  be  repeated  curred  while  young  Fox  was  still  amus- 
and  enforced  by  the  entreaties  of  friends  ing  himself  in  Italy.  He  did  not  return 
before  it  received  attention,  and  then  was  in  time  to  take  his  seat  until  the  succeed- 
reluctantly  obeyed.  The  motives  which  ing  winter  session, 
determined  Lord  Holland  to  recall  his  son  At  the  time  Fox  entered  Parliament, 
determined  him  to  find  a seat  for  him  at  George  III.  was  thirty-eight  years  old, 
once  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  and  had  been  eight  years  upon  the  throne, 
his  strong  nature  and  impetuous  passions  None  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  entertained 
would  find  immediate  and  honorable  em-  more  exalted  notions  of  the  royal  preroga- 
ployment.  A seat  in  the  “ finest  debating  tive,  or  were  more  un-scrupulous  in  the 
society  in  the  world”  he  not  unwisely  con-  means  they  used  to  maintain  it.  Every 
eluded  would  open  to  Charles  new  and  public  man  was  presumed  to  have  his 
more  exalted  objects  of  ambition,  cut  off  price,  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  king- 
unprofitable  connections  by  creating  new  dom  was  not  thought  too  high  a price,  if 
ones,  accustom  him  to  the  detail  of  busi-  it  was  all  necessary,  to  secure  to  the  King 
nesaf  draw  forth  the  extraoixlinary  facul-  the  privilege  of  being  just  as  despotic  and 
ties  which  no  one  better  than  the  father  unreasonable  as  he  pleased.  He  never 
knew  the  young  man  to  possess,  and  de-  would  forgive  a politician  for  taking  a 
tach  him  from  some  of  the  depraving  and  right  course,  unless  satisfied  that  he  took 
ruinous  habits  which  were  threatening  to  it  from  a wrong  motive.  During  the  first 
master  him,  and  thus  by  more  exalted  and  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  had  six  differ- 
exalting  employments  deprive  him  both  ent  Prime  Ministers.  He  distrusted  and 
of  inclination  and  leisure  for  the  ignoble  cheated  them  all  by  turns.  He  had  most 
associates  and  pursuits  upon  which  he  of  the  qualities  which  enable  a man  to 
was  wasting  his  talents.  abuse  an  exalted  station,  with  hardly  any 

A general  election  was  to  take  place  in  of  those  necessary  for  acquiring  it. 
the  8x>ring  of  1768.  A seat  in  Parliament  The  general  election  which  brought  Fox 

in  those  days  was  merely  a question  of  into  Parliament  was  the  first  since  the 
money  or  family  influence.  Though  King  came  to  the  throne.  Older  than  his 
barely  nineteen  when  Parliament  was  dis-  years  in  his  opportunities,  Fox’s  equip-  i 
solved,  a family  arrangement  was  made  ment  for  statesmanship  consisted  of  a few  / 
by  Lord  Holland  and  his  brother  Lord  II-  political  prejudices,  a few  iK*rsonal  alli- 
chester  by  which  they  hired  a borough  ances,  rather  social  than  political,  and  not 
for  each  of  their  boys,  as  they  might  have  a few  personal  dislikes  which  he  had  in- 
rented  a shooting-box  for  the  vacation,  herited;  but  of  course,  at  his  age,  he  had 
“Tliey  selected  Midhurst,”  says  Mr.  Tre-  next  to  no  political  knowledge,  no  political  i 
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convictions,  and  no  idea  of  a public  life 
beyond  getting  a good  place  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Lord  Chatham  resigned  the  great  seals 
immediately  after  the  election,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  became  Prime  Minister. 
Fox  took  his  seat  upon  the  ministerial 
benches  less  from  any  partiality  for  its 
policy  than  from  regard  for  his  father,  and 
unwillingness  to  fellowship  with  his  fa- 
ther’s enemies. 

His  earlier  Parliamentary  efforts  did 
more  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a de- 
bater than  as  a statesman,  for  he  accepted 
rather  as  an  inheritance  than  from  con- 
viction party  relations  which  his  maturer 
judgment  led  him  to  condemn,  and  he 
was  the  most  effective  Parliamentary  an- 
tagonist of  those  constitutional  rights  of 
which  he  afterward  became  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  impassioned  vindica- 
tors. The  first  speech  in  which  he  gave 
his  colleagues  an  op^rtunity  of  taking 
his  measure  was  one  of  the  most  trying 
that  can  well  be  conceived  of  for  a debut. 
It  was  upon  the  petition  of  John  Wilkes, 
from  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  praying 
“that  he  might  be  allowed  to  satisfy  the 
sclicitude  of  his  constituents  by  attending 
to  his  duty  in  Parliament.” 

With  few  moral  qualities  to  commend 
him  in  private  life,  Wilkes  poss^ed  some 
of  the  rarer  qualities  of  a statesman  in 
as  large  a measure  as  any  man  of  his 
time.  Profligate  in  his  habits,  brutal  as 
a husband,  though  an  affectionate  sort  of 
father,  bankrupt  in  his  estate,  he  man- 
aged by  his  superior  discernment  of  the 
English  character,  his  marvellous  wit, 
tact,  courage,  and  persistence,  to  make 
himself  the  successful  champion  of  an  is- 
sue second  only  in  importance  to  that 
which  was  decided  of  old  on  Marston 
Moor,  to  defy  the  King  backed  by  an 
overwhelming  Parliamentary  majority,  to 
attain  the  highest  civic  dignities  and  af- 
fluence, and  become  and  remain  till  his 
death  the  idol  of  the  English  people.  Ex- 
pelled from  Parliament  in  1764  for  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  North  Briton 
offensive  to  the  sovereign ; driven  the  same 
year  into  exile  under  a sentence  of  out- 
lawry passed  uj>on  him  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench — Lord  Mansfield  Chief  Jus- 
tice— for  writing  an  obscene  poem  he  nev- 
er published;  arrested  again,  four  years 
later,  and  fined  £1000  and  imprisoned  for 
twenty-two  months  for  two  other  alleged 
libels;  having  been  four  several  times 


elected  by  the  voters  of  Middlesex  to  rep- 
resent them  in  Parliament,  and  as  many 
times  declared  incapable  of  sitting — ^the 
Commons  at  last  declared  his  opponent. 
Colonel  Luttrell,  elected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  votes  cast  for  Wilkes  were  void. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  announcement 
of  this  vote  made  John  Wilkes  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  empire.* 

In  the  debate  on  his  petition  all  the 
great  speakers  on  either  side  had  had  their 
say : Onslow  and  Blackstone  and  Thurlow 
and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  not  to  speak  of 
the  paid  lawyers  who  presented  the  peti- 
tion, were  heard  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Gi*enville,  and  Wodderbum, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  pi*ofessional 
renown,  and  Burke,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  for  the  petitioner.  Wedderbum  and 
Burke  were  still  unanswered  when  young 
Fox  arose.  Of  what  he  said  and  how  he 
said  it  we  know  little,  for  in  those  days  it 
did  not  suit  representative  ajBscmblies  to 
allow  the  people  to  know  much  of  their 
deliberations  beyond  their  results,  but 
there  is  an  abundance  of  contemporary  ev- 
idence that  the  great  lawyer  and  the  great 
statesman  had  met  a foeman  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  their  steel.  His  speech 
was  marked  by  a freedom,  not  frcmi  most 
of  the  faults,  but  from  most  of  the  weak- 
nesses, of  new  speakers.  He  spoke  as  if 
he  had  spent  his  life  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  no  other  thought  or  preoc- 
cupation in  rising  than  to  get  votes  against 
the  petition.  When  he  resumed  his  seat 
it  was  conceded  that  the  lawyer  and  the 
statesman  had  met  their  match.  Wal- 
pole bears  reluctant  testimony  to  his^suc- 
cess.  So  unanimous  was  the  public  ver- 
dict that  Lord  Holland  felt  at  liberty  to 
allude  to  it  in  terms  which  so  experienced 
a veteran  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
hardly  have  indulged  in  had  there  been 
any  difference  of  opinion  about  the  facts. 
“I  am  told,”  he  writes  to  one  of  his  corre- 

• Lord  Brougham  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of 
Wilkes  which  gives  a good  idea  of  his  popul.vrily. 
While  he  and  Luttrell  were  standing  together  ou 
the  Brentford  hustings,  Wilkes  asked  his  nntagi>> 
nist  privately  whether  he  thought  there  were  more 
fools  or  rogues  among  the  multitude  of  Wilkesites 
spread  out  before  them.  “I’ll  tell  them  what  you 
say,  and  put  an  end  to  you,”  said  the  colonel.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  threat  did  not  disturb  Wilkes,  he 
added,  “Surely  you  don’t  mean  to  gay  you  would 
stand  here  an  hour  after  I did  so?”  “Why,”  waa 
the  answer,  “yon  would  not  l>e  alive  an  instant  aft- 
er.” “ How  so  ?”  “ I should  merely  say  it  was  a 

fabrication,  and  they  would  destroy  you  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye !” 
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spondents,  “and  I willingly  believe  it,  that 
Charles  Fox  spoke  extremely  well.  It 
was  all  off-hand,  all  argumentative,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Wedderburn, 
and  excessively  well  indeed.  I hear  it 
spoke  of  by  everybody  as  a most  extraor- 
dinary thing,  and  I am,  you  see,  not  a lit- 
tle pleased  with  it.  My  son  Ste.  spoke 
too,  and  (as  they  say  he  always  does)  very 
short  and  to  the  purpose.  They  neither 
of  them  aim  at  oratory,  make  apologies,  or 
sx)eak  of  themselves,  but  go  directly  to  the 
purpose;  so  I do  not  doubt  they  will  con- 
tinue speakers.  But  I am  told  Charles 
can  never  make  a better  Speech  than  he 
did  on  Monday.”  His  speech  is  nowhere 
mentioned  except  with  some  indication  of 
surprise  at  its  extraordinary  merit. 

Luttrell's  election  was  confirmed  by  221 
votes  to  152,  and  later  in  the  same  day 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  Fox  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  con- 
tributed conspicuously  to  the  triumph  of 
his  party,  and  afterward  the  pain  of  re- 
membering that  the  first  eventful  act  of 
his  Parliamentary  life  was  a foul  and  se- 
rious blow  at  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Happily  he  lived  long  enough  to  expiate 
this  youthful  indiscretion,  anil  to  com- 
pletely efface  every  trace  of  it  from  his 
reputation  as  a statesman  and  a patriot. 

While  these  troubles  between  Wilkes 
and  his  sovereign  were  working  out,  Pitt, 
who  had  exchanged  the  title  of  “the 
Great  Commoner”  for  that  of  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  retaining  his  place  in  the  cabinet  or 
taking  any  part  in  the  public  business. 
But  he  among  all  the  counsellors  of  the 
King  seemed  to  comprehend  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  the  consequences  to 
the  country  of  conceding  to  the  King 
through  a corrupt  exercise  of  his  patron- 
age upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  right 
or  power  to  deny  to  a lawfully  electe<l 
delegate  of  the  people  of  England  his  seat 
in  the  national  council.  He  appeared  in 
his  place  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  first 
day  of  the  session  of  1770,  and  as  soon  as 
the  address,  in  which  the  Lords  pledged 
themselves  to  assist  the  King  in  doing  all 
the  mischief  that  his  royal  heart  might 
incline  to,  had  been  read  and  seconded,  he 
rose  and  in  a brief  but  most  impressive 
speech  called  upon  the  Peers  “to  inform 
the  mind  of  their  sovereign  and  pacify  the 
just  irritation  of  his  people  by  declaring 
that  the  House  of  Commons  by  proceed- 


ing of  its  own  authority  to  incapacitate 
Wilkes  from  serving  in  Parliament  had 
usurped  a power  which  belonged  to  all  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature.”  As 
soon  as  the  earl  resumed  his  seat  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Camden  rose  and  said  the  time 
had  come  when  he  must  speak  out  and 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  his  opinions 
were  those  of  the  great  man  whose  pres- 
ence had  breathed  life  into  the  State,  and 
that  if  in  his  character  as  a judge  he  were 
to  pay  any  respect  to  this  unconstitutional 
and  illegal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a traitor  to 
his  trust  and  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

Of  course  the  example  of  such  defection 
was  contagious,  and  a reorganization  of 
the  ministry  was  inevitable.  This  difficult 
task,  which  consigned  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton’s immediate  successor  to  a premature 
grave,  a victim  of  remorse  and  shame, 
finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
North  ministry,  so  famous,  or  so  infamous, 
for  its  part  in  drawing  the  English  colo- 
nists into  rebellion  and  a successful  war 
for  their  independence. 

While  the  King  was  cradling  himself 
to  rest  in  the  supposition  that  a venal  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  express- 
ed as  much  of  the  will  of  the  English  peo- 
ple as  he  at  least  had  any  occasion  to 
reckon  with,  “Junius,”  who  was  at  the 
height  of  a popularity  which  in  our  day 
seems  a more  curious  problem  than  his 
identity,  after  making  all  the  members  of 
the  government  in  turn  cower  under  his 
lash,  did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  King 
himself,  and  warn  him  of  the  consequences 
of  attempting  to  absorb  in  himself  the 
powers  which  were  constitutionally  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm.  The  publisher  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser^ in  which  this  article  appeared, 
and  all  othei*s  who  had  any  part  in  writ- 
ing, printing,  and  circulating  it,  were  at 
once  arraigned  before  the  King’s  Bench 
for  what  his  Majesty  in  his  foolishness 
thought  fit  to  treat  as  a libel.  In  spite  of 
Lord  Mansfield’s  disgraceful  charge  to 
them  that  the  greater  the  truth,  the  great- 
er was  the  libel,  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  “not  guilty”  as  to  the  libel. 

This  verdict  would  have  been  a sufficient 
intimation  from  his  people  to  a wise  king 
that  lie  had  strained  the  prerogative,  and 
should  have  warned  him  that  “ that  way 
danger  lies.”  The  triumph  of  Woodfall 
was  the  triumph  of  Wilkes,  whose  term 
of  imprisonment  was  soon  to  expire,  and 
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the  influence  of  whose  tongue  and  pen 
was  looked  forward  to  by  the  ministry 
with  dismay.  His  appearance  in  the 
streets  was  all  that  seemed  to  be  lacking 
to  crystallize  the  i>opular  disaffection 
around  a leader  upon  whose  prudence  and 
forbearance  then  more  than  ux)on  those 
of  any  other  man  in  England  the  securi- 
ty of  the  throne  itself  was  dependent. 
But  Wilkes  was  far  wiser  and  more  pru- 
dent than  either  his  enemies  or  his  friends 
gave  him  credit  for  being.  He  was  de- 
termined to  be  recognized  as  the  member 
for  Middlesex,  and  to  vindicate  the  su- 
premacy of  the  people  over  Parliament,  as 
their  supi'einacy  over  the  crown  had  been 
vindicated  a century  before.  But  he  had 
no  disposition  to  be  the  leader  of  a rebell- 
ion or  a martyr  to  liberty.  He  accepted 
all  the  civic  honors  that  were  thrust  upon 
him,  and  was  re-elected  to  Parliament  as 
often  as  he  was  refused  his  seat,  the 
majority  for  the  administration  growing 
smaller,  however,  on  every  division.  It 
was  in  one  of  the  debates  on  a question  of 
unusual  intricacy  to  which  this  Middlesex 
election  gave  rise,  that  Fox  w’on  his  next 
greatest  Parliamentary  triumph,  and  took 
his  place  unconditionally  among  the  flrst 
Parliamentary  debaters  of  England. 

“Wedderburn  by  a singularly  ingen- 
ious and  well-timed  argument,”  says 
Trevelyan,  ‘‘had  convinced  even  his  op- 
ponents that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  course  recommended  by  the  govern- 
ment in  a matter  where  precedent  was 
everything ; and  honorable  members  were 
just  settling  down  to  the  disagreeable  con- 
viction that  they  would  have  to  vote 
against  their  common-sense  or  see  their 
party  defeated,  when  Charles  Fox  started 
up,  and  produced  a case  in  point  so  apt 
and  recent  as  entirely  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  Wedderburn.  The  House 
‘ roared  with  applause’ ; the  King,  de- 
lighted by  a majority  which  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  begged  the 
Prime  Minister  to  give  him  the  particu- 
lars of  a debate  which  had  been  crowned 
by  so  brilliant  a victory ; and  on  the  very 
day  after  his  Majesty  had  heard  Lord 
North’s  report  of  what  had  passed,  a new 
writ  was  moved  for  the  borough  of  Mid- 
hurst in  consequence  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
having  been  appointed  a junior  Lord  of 
the  Admimlty.” 

If  Fox  liad  been  a man  to  be  intoxicated 
by  success,  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
lose  his  head.  This  grandson  of  a foot- 


man, and  son  of  one  whose  name  was  nev- 
er mentioned  in  political  circles  except  to 
be  denounced,  in  his  second  year  in  Par- 
liament, and  before  he  was  of  age,  had  be- 
come a leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  one  of  the  King’s  confidential  advis- 
ers. The  younger  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister 
at  twenty-three,  and  Napoleon  received 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy  at 
twenty-six.  Both  these  appointments  were 
tributes  to  genius,  but  neither  more  con- 
spicuously such  than  the  selection  of  Fox, 
yet  in  his  teens,  as  the  fittest  man  in  Par- 
liament to  cope  with  an  opposition  head- 
ed by  Chatham  and  Burke  and  Wedder- 
burn and  Grenville,  backed  by  the  cor- 
dial sympathies  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people  of  England.  Much 
as  we  may  regret  that  the  speeches  "witli 
which  he  won  this  distinction  have  not 
reached  us,  they  are  not  necessary  to  con- 
vince us  of  their  power,  for  to  them  only 
can  be  ascribed  a success  in  Parliament 
which  in  some  respects  is  still  unrivalled. 
Unhappily  he  was  rolling  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus  and  pouring  into  the  sieve  of  the 
Danaides.  He  was  wasting  his  extraor- 
dinary gifts  upon  a failing  cause.  He  was 
purchasing  laurels  as  a debater  by  mort- 
gaging his  character  as  a statesman.  He 
was  still  the  son  of  Henry  Fox,  and  the 
heir  to  his  quarrels  and  party  prejudices, 
and  such  his  filial  affection  constrained 
him  to  remain  so  long  as  any  other  course 
could  give  that  father  pain.  He  was  yet 
to  learn  that  in  the  struggles  of  truth  with 
error,  and  of  justice  wth  oppression,  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  The  pertinacity  of 
the  ministry  in  its  attempts  to  punish  the 
printers  for  uttering  opinions  shared  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  began  to 
alarm  all  who  were  wise  enough  to  know 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  the  in- 
dispensable bulwark  of  popular  liberty, 
Loi*d  Mansfield’s  doctrine  that  it  was  for 
the  judge  to  determine  what  was  a libel, 
and  for  the  jury  to  determine  the  fact 
only  of  its  publication,  was  easily  seen  to 
place  every  printer  and  author  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  a servile  judi- 
ciary. A fortnight’s  reflection  sufficed  to 
satisfy  the  opposition  that  such  a doctrine 
must  be  fought  as  they  would  fight  a for- 
eign invader,  and  as  an  earnest  of  their 
purpose,  at  the  immediate  instigation  of 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Shelburne  moved 
for  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
of  the  press  and  the  authority  of  juries. 
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The  object  of  this  motion  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  it  brought  all  the  debating 
talent  of  the  House  into  the  field.  ‘ ‘ Glynn, 
Dunning,  and  Wedderbum,”  said  Lord 
Chatham,  “stood  with  much  dignity  for  the 
transcendent  object  now  at  stake.”  The 
Attorney-General  and  Thurlow  opposed 
the  motion  in  behalf  of  the  government 
with  ingenuity,  but  Fox’s  speech  did  more 
than  the  arguments  of  all  the  learned  law- 
yers in  the  kingdom  to  reconcile  his  parti- 
sans to  the  vote  they  were  bound  to  give, 
with  or  without  argument.  After  briefiy, 
but  with  an  imposing  audacity,  maintain- 
ing that  to  deny  to  a judge  the  right  to 
determine  what  was  a libel  was  an  insult 
to  the  ermine,  he  abandoned  the  arena  of 
technical  right,  where  his  adversaries  had 
him  at  a disadvantage,  for  the  open  field 
of  general  politics,  where  their  situations 
were  reversed.  Reproaching  Glynn  and 
his  friends  with  having  clamored  for  a 
dissolution  of  Paidiament  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  represent  the  people,  that 
it  was  a packed  assembly,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  the  supporter  of  the  motion 
with  a torrent  of  interrogatories  which 
artfully  concealed  the  weakness  of  his 
case  and  the  ludicrous  unfairness  of  his 
taunts,  and  in  his  most  audacious  manner 
cried : ‘ ‘ What  are  you  about  ? You  have 
yourselves  allowed  that  you  are  no  legal 
House  of  Commons ; that  you  are  de  facto 
and  not  dejure;  and  you  are  going  to  ar- 
raign the  venerable  judges  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  enter  upon  a revision  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  What  have  you  been 
doing  for  these  last  two  years  but  ringing 
constantly  in  our  ears  the  contempt  in 
which  we  are  held  by  the  people  ? Have 
you  not  made  these  walls  incessantly  echo 
with  the  terms  of  reproach  which  you 
allege  to  have  been  cast  upon  us  by  men 
of  every  degree — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  unlearned?  Were  we 
not,  and  ai*e  we  not  still,  according  to 
your  account,  held  in  universal  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence?  Does  not  the  whole 
empire,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  reckon 
us  equally  weak  and  wicked  ? How  can 
you,  then,  with  a serious  face,  desire  us  to 
undertake  this  inquiry  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  people?  The  people,  if  your  former 
assertions  are  to  be  credited,  will  get  no 
good  at  your  hands.  Who  do  you  think 
will  pay  any  attention  to  your  authority  ? 
From  your  former  confessions,  have  they 
the  right  ? They  can  not,  if  they  take 
you  at  your  own  words,  hold  you  or  your 


debates  in  any  other  light  than  the  idle 
declamations  of  coffee-house  politicians. 
I have  heard  a great  deal  of  the  people, 
and  the  cries  of  the  people,  but  where  and 
how  am  I to  find  out  their  complaints  ? 
As  far  as  my  inquiries  have  led  me,  those 
complaints  do  not  exist;  and  as  long  as 
that  is  the  view  of  the  majority  of  this 
House  (who  themselves  are  the  people,  as 
being  their  legal  representatives),  I shall 
continue  to  think  with  them.” 

The  impression  which  Fox  had  pro- 
duced compelled  Burke  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  his  friends,  and  though  it  would  seem 
an  easy  task  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 
notion  that  to  revise  the  laws  was  to  de- 
grade the  judges,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
put  forth  all  his  powers  to  give  dignity  to 
their  defeat.  Of  course  the  House  refused 
the  inquiry.  Nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury was  to  elapse  before  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  to  be  properly  secured,  and 
then  by  the  eloquence  of  the  very  man 
who  had  dealt  it  its  most  telling  blows. 
It  was  Fox  himself  who  ultimately  car- 
ried through  Parliament,  with  Lord  Cam- 
den’s assistance,  the  law  which  vindicated 
the  rights  of  juries,  and  placed  the  insur- 
mountable barrier  of  a free  press  between 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  exorbitant 
pretensions  of  the  crown. 

Fox  in  these  days  rarely  gave  a vote 
which  his  maturer  life  was  not  destined 
to  rebuke,  but  his  devotion  to  the  peculiar 
institutions  which  his  father  had  taught 
him  to  revere,  and  the  disastrous  tenden- 
cy of  which  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
making  quite  intelligible  to  the  English 
people,  was  due  in  his  case  to  the  gener- 
ous impulses  of  youth,  not  to  any  sordid  cal- 
culations of  selfishness.  Invaluable  as  he 
had  already  proved  himself  to  the  ministry, 
and  as  in  the  course  of  the  Parliament  he 
repeatedly  proved  himself  again,  especial- 
ly in  his  opposition  to  the  Grenville  act 
for  the  greater  purity  of  elections,  and  the 
Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  which  were  the  fea- 
tures of  the  session  of  1771-72,  his  services 
were  never  accepted  cheerfully  nor  re- 
warded gratefully,  for  there  was  a con- 
viction that  underlying  all  his  zeal  for  the 
despotic  measures  of  the  administration 
there  were  sentiments  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice and  independence  which  made  him 
unreliable  for  a hireling  ministry  sustain- 
ed by  a venal  Parliament.  He  voted  bad- 
ly enough  to  suit  the  King,  but  his  mo- 
tives were  not  bad  enough.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  in  earnest  when  it  would 
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have  inspired  more  confidence  if,  like  the 
rest  of  the  court  party,  he  had  been  con- 
tent with  being  simply  servile.  He  de- 
nounced the  Grenville  act  not  because  it 
was  an  opposition  movement,  but  because 
he  saw  nothing  but  injustice  and  bad  lo- 
gic in  visiting  people  with  a penal  disfran- 
chisement for  doing  once  in  seven  years 
what  was  done  every  quarter-day  by  a 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  condemn- 
ed them.  What  business  had  a Parlia- 
ment, nearly  every  seat  in  which  was 
bought,  putting  penalties  upon  bribery? 
Fox  had  never  seen  nor  known  of  any 
other  sort  of  a Parliament,  or  of  any  oth- 
er way  of  governing  England  but  that 
from  which  this  act  threatened  to  strike 
the  foundation.  He  could  have  used 
to  his  critics  the  reply  given  a famous 
Grecian  general  who  reproached  his  wife 
with  never  having  told  him  that  his 
breath  was  bad.  “I  supposed,”  the  vir- 
tuous lady  answered,  “that  the  breath 
of  all  men  was  like  yours.  I have  never 
been  near  enough  to  any  other  man  to 
learn  better.”  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
putting  his  opposition  to  the  Nullum 
Tempus  Act  upon  the  highest  grounds 
of  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  the 
sanctity  of  property,  though  the  act  was 
manifestly  a wise  eflPort  to  counteract  a 
flagrant  outrage  upon  both.  The  fame 
of  his  speech  on  this  question  betrayed 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  not  given  to 
praising  his  juniors,  to  confess  that  Pox 
was  “the  phenomenon  of  his  age.” 

But  while  Fox  could  be  trusted  in  those 
days  to  defend  any  stretch  of  authority  or 
abuse  of  patronage  which  the  pressing 
emergencies  of  their  party  rendei^  ne- 
cessary, no  one  could  predict  what  he 
would  do  upon  any  question  which  had 
not  been  developed  into  an  article  of  party 
faith.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
lieve the  clergy  and  the  graduates  of  uni- 
versities from  the  necessity  of  subscribing 
to  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and  to  restore  to 
them  their  undoubted  rights  as  Protest- 
ants of  interpreting  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, neither  the  frowns  of  Lord  North 
nor  the  undisguised  wrath  of  the  King 
could  prevent  him  from  voting  with  the 
friends  of  the  measure.  Again,  early  in 
1772,  a member  of  Parliament  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a bill  to  secure  the  holders  of 
what  had  once  been  church  lands  against 
dormant  claims  of  more  than  sixty  years 
standing.  The  bishops  were  opposed  to 
this  bill,  and  North,  who  could  not  dis- 


I)ense  with  the  Upper  House,  opposed  it 
also  by  unusual  methods.  Fox  fell  upon 
the  Prime  Minister  ruthlessly,  charged 
him  with  inventing  an  unparliamentary 
rule  of  procedure  to  resist  a measure 
against  which  he  had  submitted  no  rea- 
sonable objection,  and  followed  up  his 
speech  with  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Of  course  this  was  an  act  of  insubordi- 
nation which  “lambs  could  not  forgive, 
nor  worms  forget.”  At  least  so  Fox  sup- 
posed, for  he  resigned  his  Commissioner- 
ship  of  the  Admiralty  within  a day  or 
two. 

Fox  was  no  doubt  precipitated  into  a 
resignation  of  his  office  in  consequence  of 
his  hostility  to  the  Royal  Marriag^  Bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  King's  Bill,  in- 
troduced in  consequence  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Colonel 
Luttrell’s  sister.  This  bill,  which  gave  to 
the  King  an  absolute  power  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  any  one  of  the  blood  royal 
entered  into  without  the  King’s  consent, 
and  to  stigmatize  with  illegitimacy  the 
offspring  of  such  a marriage,  was  offensive 
to  the  Holland  family,  and  dishonorable 
in  the  King:  offensive  to  the  Hollands, 
because  under  such  a law,  if  in  force 
twenty-four  years  before,  Charles  James 
Fox  might  have  been  proclaimed  a bas- 
tard ; dishonorable  to  the  King,  because 
he  had  been  himself  a suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  marrying  her,  and  making 
the  aunt  of  Charles  Fox  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  intrigues  of  Earl  Bute  and 
the  Princess  Royal. 

But  though  Fox  was  a man  whom  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  ministry  \ 
to  get  on  with,  it  was  far  more  difficult  to 
get  on  without  him.  The  political  moral- 
ity of  the  day  justified  the  poi>ular  im- 
pression, when  it  transpired  that  Lord 
North  had  lost  a subordinate,  that  Lord 
Rockingham  had  gained  an  adherent. 
But  they  greatly  misjudged  who  supi)osed 
that,  while  his  father  lived,  Fox  would 
ally  himself  to  those  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  his  father’s  enemies. 

Neither  would  he  blindly  serve  any 
chief  who  in  his  opinion  was  in  no  way 
his  superior  but  in  years,  and  that  was  one 
of  Lord  North’s  misfortunes  as  a Premier 
in  Fox’s  eyes.  He  was  determined  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  measures 
to  be  presented  for  his  support  before  he 
would  consider  himself  bound  to  support 
them.  Lord  North,  feeling  that  he  could 
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not  afford  to  drive  Fox  into  opposition, 
and  as  he  dared  not  shoot  him,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  muzzle  him. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  which  com- 
menced with  Fox’s  resignation  the  minis- 
try was  reconstructed,  and  Fox  was  made 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  He  ac- 
cepted this  post  partly  because  it  evinced 
a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  treat  him  as  a colleague  and 
not  as  a creature,  and  partly  because  it 
was  a post  where  he  could  learn  the  work 
and  entitle  himself  to  the  reversion  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 

But  those  were  not  the  times,  nor  was 
George  III.  the  king  under  whom  a man 
of  Fox’s  temperament  and  genius  could 
long  work  in  official  harness.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1774,  Fox 
asked  Parliament  to  direct  the  Attorney- 
General  to  file  an  information  against  the 
writer  and  printer  of  a stupid  paragraph 
which  trac^  back  the  then  prevailing 
corruption  and  immorality  of  the  age  to 
the  date  of  the  rebellion  against  James  II. 
So  inveterate  was  the  disposition  of  the 
British  lawgiver  of  those  days  to  regard 
the  press  as  vermin,  and  always  in  the 
wrong,  that,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Lord 
North,  who  had  no  inclination  for  anoth- 
er bout  with  the  newspapers,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

This  offense  was  aggravated  by  the 
agency  wdiich  Fox  had  in  preventing  a 
like  disposition  of  a libellous  publication 
against  the  Attorney  - General,  of  which 
Horne — more  commonly  known  now  as 
Home  Tooke — was  the  author,  and  Mr. 
Woodfall  the  printer. 

In  this  case  he  opposed  the  proposal  to 
have  Home  disciplined  by  the  judiciary, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  be  dealt  with 
at  once  and  summarily  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  “Was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,” he  asked,  “ w’^ith  its  undoubted  and 
unbounded  judicial  authority,  to  implore 
an  inferior  tribunal  for  protection  ? The 
King’s  Bench  would  never  humiliate  itself 
by  appealing  for  redress  to  the  Common 
Pleas.  And  what  the  King’s  Bench  in 
majesty  and  strength  was  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  that  and  much  more  was  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  King's  Bench.” 

To  Nortli’s  great  chagrin.  Fox's  view 
prevailed.  Wo^fall,  the  pi^blisher  of  the 
offending  paper,  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  where  he  admitted  that 
Home  was  the  writer  of  the  alleged  libel. 
Having  now  the  name  of  the  principal. 


the  more  reasonable  men  were  inclined  to 
relieve  the  government  of  the  irksome  re- 
sponsibility of  holding  the  accessory.  But 
Fox  had  no  such  thought.  He  i)aid  no 
attention  to  the  writhings  and  torture  of 
North,  and  succeeded  in  committing  the 
government  to  the  proposal  that  Wood- 
fall  should  be  sent  to  jail  instead  of  re- 
maining in  charge  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms.  Driven  to  vote  for  a course  of 
which  he  disapproved,  by  a subordinate 
whom  he  was  beginning  to  detest,  North 
thankfully  accepted  the  humiliation  of  be- 
ing beaten  on  a motion  of  his  own  intro- 
ducing by  a majority  of  two  to  one. 

Woodfall  temporarily  disposed  of,  Home 
was  sent  for.  He  contended  that  the  law 
officer's  had  nothing  against  him  but  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  a man  who  had 
accused  him  in  order  to  clear  himself. 

The  government  could  not  meet  this  point, 
and  asked  an  adjournment  to  procure  far- 
ther testimony.  The  adjournment  was 
carried  in  spite  of  Burke's  appeal  to  Lord 
North  to  desist  from  engaging  Parliament 
in  a war  with  individuals  where  victory 
could  only  be  bought  with  the  tears,  and 
defeat  would  be  attended  with  the  scorn, 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Burke  was  right. 
When  the  inquiry  was  resumed  the  new 
witnesses  proved  to  be  two  of  Woodf all's 
printers,  one  of  whom  had  printed  the  MS. , 
but  did  not  know  the  handwriting,  and  the 
other  had  only  heard  his  employer  say 
that  Horne  was  the  author.  ^ 

Fox  turned  angrily  upon  his  brother 
ministers  for  allowing  the  publisher,  of 
whom  they  were  sure,  to  escape,  to  pur- 
sue a writer  they  could  not  hold ; and 
amidst  his  mutinous  upbraidings  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  taunts  of  the  opposi- 
tion Home  stalked  out  of  the  House,  the 
second  indifferent  sort  of  man  whom  the 
persecutions  of  this  King  and  his  servants 
had  made  the  idol  of  his  people.  The 
discomfiture  of  the  government  in  this 
affair  was  all  ascribed  by  the  King  to  Fox. 

He  had  made  all  the  issues,  waiting  nei- 
ther for  North  to  indicate  the  policy  of 
the  crown,  nor  for  Wedderburn  or  Nor- 
ton to  lay  down  the  law.  When  remon- 
strated with  in  the  progress  of  the  battle, 
he  was  inexorable.  He  had  been  taught 
by  his  superiors  in  the  government  that 
its  officers  were  not  to  be  criticised  by  the 
press,  and  that  when  they  offended  in 
that  way  there  was  scarcely  any  punish- 
ment too  severe  for  them.  He  believed 
what  he  preached.  Unlike  his  colleagues, 
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he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  when  he  saw  them  falter,  he  cheer- 
fully assumed  their  functions  without  so 
much  as  saying  “by  your  leave.”  The 
King,  who  had  marked  Fox  for  disci- 
pline because  of  the  inconvenient  inde- 
pendence which  he  exhibited  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Dissenters’  Relief  Bill  and  the 
Royal  Marriage  Bill,  felt  that  the  time  had 
now  come  to  administer  it,  that  his  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  get  along  with 
Fox,  and  must  get  along  without  him. 
As  soon  as  the  circumstances  attending 
the  defeat  of  the  government  were  com- 
municated to  him,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Lord  North : 

“I  am  greatly  incensed  at  the  presumption  of 
Charles  Fox  in  obliging  you  to  vote  with  him,  and 
approve  much  of  your  making  your  friends  vote  in 
the  majority.  Indeed,  that  young  man  has  so  thor- 
oughly cast  off  every  principle  of  common  honor 
and  honesty  that  he  must  become  as  contempt- 
ible as  he  is  odious ; and  1 hope  you  will  let  him 
know  you  are  not  insensible  of  his  conduct  toward 
you.” 

When  Greorge  III.  was  betrayed  into 
the  use  of  such  language  about  one  of  his 
ministers.  Death  alone  could  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  negotiate  their  reconciliation. 

When  asked  at  Almack’s  the  evening 
which  followed  his  successful  rebellion 
whether  North  had  turned  him  out.  Fox 
replied,  “No;  but  if  he  does,  I will  write 
to  congratulate  him,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  had  always  acted  with  the  same  spirit 
I should  not  have  differed  with  him  yes- 
terday.” 

Another  week’s  pressure  from  the  pal- 
ace, and  a fresh  act  of  insubordination,  at 
last  nerved  the  minister  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  his  untamable  colleague ; 

“ Sir, — His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order 
a new  Commission  of  the  Treasury  to  made  out, 
in  which  I do  not  see  your  name.” 

So  twice  in  as  many  years  Fox  was  in 
and  out  of  oflBce,  and  before  he  had  reach- 
ed what  is  commonly  regarded  among 
statesmen  as  the  ago  of  political  responsi- 
bility. He  was  now  out  for  good.  The 
death  of  his  father,  whose  battles  he  had 
been  fighting,  left  him  free  to  choose 
his  political  associates.  The  Boston  Port 
Bill  and  the  disfranchisement  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  which  came  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament  within  a month 
or  two  after  his  retirement  from  the  min- 
istry, took  him  at  once  into  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition,  where  the  illustrious  ca- 
reer as  a statesman  by  which  he  is  known 


to  history  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. The  six  years  that  he  had  spent 
in  Parliament  between  the  ages  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty-five  had  satisfied  him 
that  England  could  not  be  governed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  government  and  the 
people  of  England  were  rivals. 

Though  it  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  pa- 
per to  follow  the  subsequent  career  of 
Pox,  which  happily  has  had  no  lack  of 
historians  and  panegyrists,  it  is  but  just  to 
give  the  only  defense  which  Fox  ever  felt 
impelled  to  offer  for  any  of  the  speeches 
made  during  what  maybe  charitably  term- 
ed bis  political  nonage.  In  1780  he  was 
charged  by  Dundas  with  having  abandon- 
ed the  sentiments  he  had  held  respecting 
the  Middlesex  election,  and  with  having 
then  maintained  that  the  people  had  no 
legal  ©r  constitutional  voice  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Fox,  after  circumstantially  denying  the 
correctness  of  the  report  of  the  language 
imputed  to  him,  went  on  to  say  that  in 
the  second  or  third  speech  he  had  ever 
made  in  his  life,  and  while  he  was  only 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  expressions 
loose  and  undefined  might  undoubtedly 
escape  him;  but  was  it  candid,  or  just,  or 
manly  to  examine  such  expressions  with 
rigor  ? Was  he  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
injured  by  a precedent  so  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  Parliament?  Was  an  assembly 
of  British  senators  the  only  society  of 
gentlemen  in  which  no  allowance  was  to 
be  made  for  the  inadvertence  of  youth  or 
the  warmth  of  debate  ? Were  a man’s  set- 
tled habits  of  thinking  to  be  known  only 
from  a single  sentence  uttered  at  a time 
when  his  judgment  could  not  be  very  ma- 
ture, and  at  least  long  enough  ago  to  ren- 
der the  recollection  of  it  extremly  imper- 
fect and  precarious?  He  then  went  on 
to  show  the  improbability  of  his  using  the 
langfuage  imputed  to  him,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  it  had  ever  been  his  opin- 
ion that  the  voice  of  the  i)©oplo  was  al- 
ways to  be  heard  within  those  walls,  ex- 
cept when  a majority  of  their  represent- 
atives acted  in  the  most  notorious  and 
palpable  contradiction  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  their  original  capacity.  In  all 
ordinary  cases  it  was  certainly  the  most 
practicable  and  expeditious  mode  of  de- 
claring their  ipeaning;  but  when  the  rep- 
resentative body  did  not  speak  the  genu- 
ine sense  of  their  constituents,  the  ]>eople 
themselves  had  a constitutional  right  of 
announcing  it  in  whatever  form  they 
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deemed  it  most  eligible  and  efficient.  This 
had  ever  been  and  would  still  be  his 
opinion. 

Never  did  any  one  rally  quicker  from 
an  official  discomfiture,  and  overcome  the 
"^avalanche  of  unpopularity”  under  which 
any  of  his  colleagues  would  have  been  bur- 
ied fore  versooner,  than  this  stripling  states- 
man did.  ‘ ‘ And  while  his  elasticity  of  tem- 
perament,” says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  “boded 
well  for  his  own  happiness,  those  who  look- 
ed to  him  as  a future  servant  of  his  coun- 
try noticed  in  all  that  he  said  and  did  the 
unmistakable  tokens  of  an  ingrained  disin- 
terestedness, which  it  required  only  a good 
cause  to  turn  into  heroism.  He  was  not 
a political  adventurer,  but  a knight-errant 
roaming  about  in  search  of  a tilt,  or,  still 
better,  of  a melee^  and  not  much  caring 
whether  his  foes  were  robbers  or  true 
men,  if  only  there  were  enough  of  them. 
He  was  one  who,  in  a venal  age,  looked 
to  something  besides  the  main  chance; 
who,  when  he  had  set  his  mind  or  his  fan- 
cy on  an  enterprise,  never  counted  the 
odds  that  he  faced,  or  the  hundreds  a 
year  that  he  forfeited.  But  with  all  these 
generous  gifts,  his  education  and  his  cir- 
cumstances almost  proved  too  much  for 
him ; and  it  was  the  instinct  of  moral  self- 
preservation  which  drove  him  to  detach 
himself  from  his  early  surroundings,  and 
find  safety  in  uncompromising  hostility 
to  that  evil  system  which  had  come  so 
near  to  spoiling  him.” 

When  Macaulay  called  Fox  emphatical- 
ly the  debater  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  Burke  proclaimed  him  the  most  brill- 
iant and  accomplished  debater  the  world 
ever  saw,  they  accorded  to  him  an  intellect- 
ual eminence  to  which  few  of  the  sons  of 
men  have  attained.  But  far  more  marvel- 
lous than  his  gifts  as  a debater  in  our  judg- 
ment were  h is  moral  forces.  How  any  one 
trained  and  indulged  as  he  had  been,  com- 
mended to  the  excitements  of  the  gaming 
table  and  the  bagnio,  while  yet  a school- 
boy, by  a father  whom  he  adored ; accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  no  restraints  but 
the  providential  penalties  of  excess ; beset 
with  temptations  during  the  most  impres- 
sionable years  of  his  life  to  which  those  of 
St.  Anthony  were  but  as  the  heat  of  Ve- 
suvius to  the  fires  of  the  sun ; taught  nei- 
ther by  precept  nor  example,  in  the  domes- 
tic circle  or  in  the  socicd  circle  in  which 
he  lived,  to  deny  or  chasten  any  appetite ; 
plunged  prematurely  and  without  disci- 
pline or  preparation  into  public  life  in 


those  days  when  among  legislators  venal- 
ity was  as  much  a matter  of  course  as 
paying  their  taxes  or  praying  on  Sundays 
for  the  royal  family;  endowed  with  per- 
sonal attractions  which  made  him  irresist- 
ible with  the  fair  sex,  and  bom,  as  one 
may  say,  into  a social  and  official  rank 
which  made  him  the  natural  prey  of  the 
foul  of  both  sexes — it  is  Fox’s  greatest 
distinction  that  with  the  loss  of  his  office 
and  fortune  (for  he  was  thriftless  with 
money  as  with  ministerial  favor)  he  did 
not  surrender  himself  to  his  appetites, 
make  merchandise  of  his  principles  and 
conscience,  for  which  his  King  always 
kept  open  market,  and  rapidly  decline 
into  a sensualist  or  political  Cheap  Jack, 
a Sandwich,  or  a Rigby,  or  a Wilkes.  So 
far  from  this,  Fox  never  for  a moment 
lost  his  self-respect.  With  all  his  excess- 
es and  irregularities  he  never  lowered  a 
hair’s-breadth  his  standard  of  public  duty. 
Early  in  life  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the 
highest  dignity  accessible  to  a British  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  never  conscious  of  an  act 
or  a thought  unworthy  of  that  position. 
Though  the  most  confirmed  gambler  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  lions  at  Brooks’s  at 
sixteen,  he  seems  to  have  played  to  lose 
his  own  money  rather  than  to  win  the 
money  of  others.  He  may  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  carried  the  largest  nose- 
gays in  Ix)ndon  for  nothing,  but  he  was 
never  involved  in  any  overt  scandal ; he 
broke  up  no  man’s  home ; nor  did  he  ever 
add  a paragraph  to  the  chronicles  of  sin 
and  shame  in  which  many  of  his  compan- 
ions and  some  of  his  relatives  conspicu- 
ously figured.  ‘ ‘ There  have  been  few  bet- 
ter husbands, ’’says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  “than 
Fox,  and  probably  none  so  delightful  ; 
for  no  known  man  ever  devoted  such 
powers  of  pleasing  to  the  single  end  of 
making  a wife  happy.  When  once  he  had 
a home  of  his  own,  the  world  outside, 
with  its  pleasures  and  ambitions,  became 
to  him  an  object  of  indifference,  and  at 
last  of  repugnance.  Nothing  but  the 
stings  of  a patriotic  conscience,  sharpened 
by  the  passionate  importunity  of  partisans 
whose  fidelity  had  entitled  them  to  an  ab- 
solute claim  upon  his  services,  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  spend  opposite,  or  even 
on,  the  Treasury  bench  an  occasional 
fragment  of  the  hours  which  were  never 
long  enough  when  passed  at  Mrs.  Fox's 
work-table,  with  CJongreve  or  Moli^re  as  a 
third  in  company.” 

He  was  the  best-natured  of  men,  and 
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famous  for  his  ability  to  inspire  friend- 
ship and  preserve  it.  Even  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  detested  his  politics,  cherished  him 
with  the  affection  of  a father;  but,  unlike 
Johnson,  lie  confessed  himself  '*a  bad 
hater.” 

Though  the  Fox  property  was  less  by 
£140,000  as  a consequence  of  Charles’s 
childish  extravagance  and  folly,  no  one, 
high  or  low,  Jew  or  Gentile,  was  ever  a 
penny  the  worse  for  having  helped  him  in 
his  extremities. 

How  Fox  was  enabled  to  pass  so  little 
scathed  through  such  fiery  furnaces  of 
temptation,  and  to  come  out  of  them  with 
such  a throng  of  active  virtues  and  noble 
graces  of  character  in  no  way  scorched 
or  smoked,  is  susceptible  of  but  one  ex- 
planation. He  was  free  from  vanity,  the 
besetting  sin  of  public  men,  which  urges 
them  constantly  into  the  sphere  of  temp- 
tation beyond  their  strength.  Fox  was 
ambitious,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  or 
accept  praise  or  honors  which  he  had  not 
earned  in  fair  competition  and  did  not 
deserve.  His  judgment  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  flattery,  while  sycophancy  '^of 
every  kind  he  despised.  He  carried  as 
much  manliness  and  dignity  with  him  to 
Brooks’s  as  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
H3  had  no  illusions  about  himself,  and 
no  one,  however  exalted,  could  by  his 
praise  or  by  his  censure  make  him  sacri- 
fice to  false  gods.  This  insensibility  to 
flattery  was  Fox’s  Egeria.  To  it  he  owed 
in  a great  degree  his  perpendicularity  of 
judgment,  and  his  inaccessibility  to  the 
meaner  motives  which  always  beset  and 
usually  mar  the  career  of  men  in  exalted 
station.  We  despise  the  weakness  of  Ba- 
con, the  venality  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
untruthfulness  of  Napoleon;  but  no  one 
can  despise  Charles  James  Fox  for  any- 
thing he  ever  said  or  did,  though  more 
conspicuous  for  the  irregularities  of  his 
life  than  either  of  them. 

When  Fox’s  library,  which  had  been 
taken  under  an  execution  by  the  sheriff, 
was  sold  at  auction,  among  the  books  was 
found  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s  De- 
cUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
which  appeared  by  the  title-page  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  author.  Upon  the 
same  page  was  found  the  following  note 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Fox: 

^^The  author,  at  Brooks’s,  said  there 
was  no  salvation  for  this  country  till  six 
heads  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  ad- 
ministration were  laid  on  the  table.  Elev- 


en days  after,  this  same  gentleman  accept- 
ed the  place  of  Lord  of  Trade  under  those 
very  ministers,  and  has  acted  with  them 
ever  since.” 

Ill  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  it 
would  be  thought  as  great  an  injustice  to 
Gibbon  to  rate  him  on  a level  with  Fox  as 
a moralist  as  to  rate  Fox  on  his  level  as  a 
historian,  and  yet  Fox  was  more  incapable 
of  such  a surrender  of  his  convictions  for 
place  as  that  which  is  here  imputed  to 
Gibbon  than  he  was  to  build  the  literary 
monument  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Gibbon  immortal. 

The  complete  subordination  of  himself 
to  the  cause  or  party  in  which  he  w^as  en- 
listed made  Fox  always  decorous  in  debate. 
Though  a more  fi*equent  speaker  while  in  , 
Parliament  than  any  other  member,  it  is  ' 
safe  to  say  that  he  was  never  called  to  or-  1 
der  for  an  imparliamentary  expression.*  i 
Gibbon  himself  bore  the  most  unqualified 
testimony  to  Fox’s  moral  elevation  of 
character.  “No  human  being,”  he  said, 
“was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of 
malignity,  vanity,  or  falsehood.”  It  was 
his  entire  freedom  from  self-conscious- 
ness, which  vanity  will  always  betray, 
that  gave  Fox  a large  share  of  his  influ- 
ence in  Parliament.  He  never  seemed  to 
be  concerned  about  himself,  or  with  any- 
thing but  the  division.  He  roused  no 
man’s  jealousy,  and  encountered  no  hos- 
tility but  that  which  was  entertained  for 
the  cause  he  advocated.  “ His  superior- 
ity,” says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “was 
never  felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  he 
imparted,  or  in  the  attention  wliich  his 
generous  preferences  usually  directed  to 
the  more  obscure  members  of  tl>e  com- 
pany. The  simplicity  of  his  manners 
was  far  from  excluding  that  perfect  ur- 
banity and  amenity  which  flowed  still 


* Bentham,  in  his  Esmi/  <wi  PoUiical  ladies^  useni 
Fox's  example  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
rule  in  debate  to  “never  impute  bad  molivos.” 
“Mr.  Fox,”  he  says,  “the  most  distinguished  orator 
of  England,  who  attacked  his  adrorsaries  with  so 
close  a logic,  earned  to  the  highest  pitch  the  art  of 
avoiding  everything  which  miglit  irritate  tliem.  In 
his  most  animated  moments,  when  he  was,  as  it  were, 
borne  onward  by  the  torrent  of  his  ideas,  always 
master  of  himself,  he  was  never  ^ranting  in  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  politeness.  It  is  true  tliat  this 
happy  quality  was  in  him  less  a secret  of  the  art  of 
oratory  than  the  elYcct  of  the  benevolence  of  his 
character — modest  amidst  its  superiority,  and  gen- 
erous in  its  strength.  Still,  however,  no  man  over 
expressed  himself  more  courageously  or  less  eerc- 
moniously.  * Les  mots  aUaknt^  as  says  Moniaiguc, 
* oik  aUaii  la  penset'  ” 
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more  from  the  mildness  of  his  nature 
than  from  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
most  polished  society  of  Europe.  The 
pleasantry  perhaps  of  no  man  of  wit  had 
so  unlabored  an  appearance.  It  seemed 
rather  to  escape  from  than  to  be  produced 
by  it.” 

Though  Fox  may  never  have  known 
while  in  the  flesh  the  highest  joys  of  the 
Christian  life,  he  was  a sincere  believer 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  nev- 
er was  heard  to  utter  a word  that  betray- 
ed either  indifference  to  or  want  of  confi- 
dence in  them.  “Though  undoubtedly,” 
says  Mr.  Fox’s  earliest  biographer,  Mr. 
Fell,  “there  were  and  are  men  of  great 
piety  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
close  attention  to  religious  subjects  has 
done  them  honor,  I have  not  in  the  whole 
course  of  that  attention  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  of  the  last  thirty 
years  which  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
volume  required,  found  any  speeches  or 
even  allusions  to  a subject  in  every  age 
so  interesting  to  man,  the  hope  of  the  vir- 
tuous, the  comfort  6f  the  afflicted,  and 
the  terror  of  the  vicious,  so  replete  with 


genuine  and  unaffected  religion  as  third 
of  Mr.  Fox.”  h 

While  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and 
love  in  the  character  of  Fox,  just  com- 
mended anew  to  our  study  by  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  biographical  fragments 
in  our  language,  there  is  no  man  of  his 
own  or  perhaps  of  any  age  who  presented 
in  himself  more  to  be  accepted  and  at  the 
same  time  more  to  be  avoided  as  an  ex- 
ample. His  habits  of  life  would  have 
ruined  him  before  he  had  matured  if  he 
had  not  contracted  them  innocently,  and 
if  they  had  not  been  afterward  controlled 
to  some  extent  by  intellectual  endowments 
of  the  very  highest  order.  Happily  the 
number  of  parents  who  train  children  as 
Fox  was  trained  is  very  limited,  and  un- 
happily the  number  bom  with  such  mar- 
vellous endowments  is  still  more  limited. 

He  is  therefore  to  be  contemplated  rather 
as  a phenomenon  than  a model,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  so  im- ' \ 
posing  in  its  dimensions,  so  unique  in  all  \ ' 
its  proportions,  but  fitly  built  in  a wilder-  \ 
ness,  and  not  a model  upon  which  a school  \ 
of  architecture  can  ever  be  founded. 


PUSS  TANNER’S  DEFENSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Twenty  years  previously  to  the  oc- 
currences herein  told,  Silas  Tanner, 
whose  home  hitherto  had  been  in  the 
wire-grass  region  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Ohoopees,  came  up  into  the  hill  coun- 
try, married  Mary  Foster,  and  settled 
about  two  mUes  east  of  the  somewhat  am- 
bitious little  village  of  Dukesborough.  A 
tall,  strongly  built,  awkward  man  was 
Silas,  and  remarkably  taciturn.  Within 
twelve  years  of  the  marriage  his  wife 
died,  leaving  him  with  two  children — 
Mary,  the  elder,  and  Joseph,  five  years 
younger. 

From  the  day  of  her  mother’s  death, 
Mary,  whom  her  father  first,  and  every- 
body afterward,  called  Puss,  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  household.  She  went  for 
several  yeai*s  to  tlie  village  mixed  school, 
always  taking  her  brother  with  her.  In 
the  afternoons  she  attended  to  domestic 
matters,  gave  out  next  day's  dinners  for 
her  father  and  the  negroes,  and  acted  in 
most  respects  as  the  only  authorized  head 
of  the  family.  Thus  matters  continued 
until  she  was  about  seventeen  years  old, 
voL.  Lxn.— Na  8w.— as 
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when,  tall,  slender,  blue-eyed,  and  fair- 
haired, she  was  the  handsomest  girl  in  all 
that  section  of  Middle  Georgia. 

Silas  Tanner's  possessions  were  his  one- 
story-and-a-half  mansion,  with  piazza  and 
shed-rooms,  good  common  out-buildings, 
about  a dozen  negroes,  and  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  good  fresh  land,  lining,  on 
the  east  side,  by  Rocky  Creek,  with  the 
Booker  estate,  the  latter  owned,  yet  un- 
divided, by  the  widow  Booker,  her  mar- 
ried daughter,  Mrs.  Kemp,  her  son  George, 
twenty,  and  her  daughter  Eliza,  eighteen, 
years  of  age. 

Now  Grrorge  Booker  greatly  loved  Puss 
Tanner,  and  had  told  her  so  some  time 
ago.  The  Bookers  were  richer  than  the 
Tanners,  and  although  they  did  not  ex- 
actly war  against  George’s  intentions, 
yet  they  would  have  preferred  his  pursu- 
ing what  seemed  to  them  a better  fortune, 
namely.  Miss  Susan  Kemp  and  her  fifteen 
negroes,  together  with  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  down  on  Long  Creek.  This  prop- 
erty was  already  in  hand,  and  George’s 
married  sister,  who  was  the  sister-in-law 
of  Miss  Kemp,  assured  him  that  there  was 
a strong  likelihood  that  ten  more  negroes 
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several  hundred  other  acres  would 
.Involve  upon  the  young  lady,  that  were 
now  contingent  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
widow  Kemp,  who  had  been  for  several 
months  of  late  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  she  was  many  years  younger  than 
she  had  been  generally  represented  and 
believed  to  be,  and  giving  her  hair  and 
her  dress  and  her  gait  such  turns  as  were 
suited  to  her  avowed  juvenility. 

But  George  Booker  was  not  the  only 
youth  in  the  neighborhood  that  loved 
Puss,  although  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  told  her  of  his  love.  There  was  John 
Barnes,  who,  with  his  widowed  mother 
and  two  younger  brothers,  dwelt  two 
miles  west  of  Dukesborough,  on  an  estate 
yet  smaller  than  that  of  the  Tanners. 
Then  there  was  Thaddeus  Basil,  whose  fa- 
ther, Duke  Basil,  resided  in  the  village, 
owned  the  largest  estate  in  the  county, 
was  a member  of  the  Legislature,  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  County  Court.  Ev- 
erybody knew  that  John  Barnes  would 
like  to  marry  Puss,  but  that  he  believed 
both  Greorge  Booker  and  Thaddeus  Basil 
stood  above  himself  in  her  regard.  About 
Basil  people  had  their  doubts.  The  Bas- 
ils were  rather  fond  of  being  regarded  as 
aristocratic.  Thad  had  even  been  toFrank- 
lin  College,  the  State  Univereity  (so  call- 
ed), for  a year,  and  his  manners,  there  ac- 
quired, were  considered  by  most  of  the 
girls  as  the  best  that  the  neighborhood 
could  afford.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  could  win  Puss  Tanner  for  the 
asking,  and  that  her  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing George  Booker  was  caused  by  her 
waiting  to  see  what  direction  Thad’s  mat- 
rimonial designs  might  definitely  assume. 
She  believed  herself  to  be  his  favorite, 
but  she  would  not  have  so  adniitted  to  any 
person. 

Considering  the  three  as  competitors, 
Basil  would  have  seemed  to  have  marked 
advantage.  He  was  tall,  dark-haired^ 
handsome,  easy,  gracious,  but  with  a cer- 
tain imperiousness  of  deportment  which 
is  often  a winning  card,  especially  with 
girls  in  a country  community.  Greorge 
Booker  was  stout,  square-shouldered,  rud- 
dy, farraer-like.  He  was  managing— and 
managing  admirably  — the  estate,  which 
was  to  be  divided  in  three  years.  John 
Barnes  was  tall,  but  of  a pale  complexion. 
He  was  studying  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, had  already  attended  one  course  of 
lectures  at  Augusta,  and  was  expecting  to 
be  at  another  the  ensuing  winter,  and  take 
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his  degree  in  the  spring  thereafter.  All 
three  had  been  school-fellows  and  quasi 
friends.  John  Barnes  had  been  the  lead- 
ing male  and  Puss  the  leading  female  pu- 
pil of  the  Dukesborough  school. 

Gteorge  Booker,  in  his  suit,  had  one 
powerful  auxiliary.  Silent  a man  as  was 
her  father  outside  of  his  home,  he  would 
have  his  little  chats  with  Puss  there.  The 
creek  between  him  and  the  Bookers  was 
an  uncertain  line.  It  looked  like  a big 
settled  stream  just  above,  at  Larmer's 
mill-pond.  But  when  it  had  performed 
its  offices  with  its  accumulated  and  re- 
served resources  at  the  mill,  it  dwindled 
to  its  original  volume,  and  in  the  irregu- 
lar grounds  below  seemed  undetermined 
what  channel  it  would  finally  and  per- 
sistently take  in  its  course  to  the  Ogee- 
chee.  Sometimes  it  neared  the  Bookers’ 
field,  and  left  the  whole  bottom  for  a year 
or  two  to  the  Tanners.  Silas  would  smile, 
but  say  nothing,  as  he  walked  along  the 
margin  and  looked  at  the  oaks  and  hicko- 
ries which  towered  all  along  on  his  side. 
But  then,  perhaps,  after  an  extraordinary 
freshet,  the  swollen  waters  would  plough 
up  the  ground  within  a few  feet  of  the 
Tanner  fence,  and  then  the  Bookers  would 
have  their  indulgence  in  view  of  the  state- 
ly  growth.  It  was  during  this  latter  pe- 
riod that  one  night  Silas  had  the  following 
chat  with  his  daughter. 

“George  Booker  seems  to  be  coming 
right  often  to  see  us.  Puss,  here  of  late.” 

He  had  almost  turned  his  back  upon 
her,  as  they  sat  by  the  table,  after  Joe  had 
gone  to  bed,  for  Silas  was  a modest  man, 
and  yet  he  was  trying  to  be  a little  artful. 

“ Not  so  very  often,  pa,”  answered  Puss ; 
“not  much  oftener  than  some  others.” 

“Some  oftener,  Puss — a leetle  oftener, 

I think.  Thad  Basil  does  come  right  often, 
and  John  Barnes  sometimes ; but  George 
comes  the  oftenest,  Puss.  Do  the  boys,  or 
do  George  Booker,  seem  like  he  had  any- 
thing particklar  on  his  mind,  Puss — any 
business  ?” 

She  looked  squarely  at  him,  but  he 
turned  his  head  farther  from  her,  and  witli 
his  off  hand  gently  stroked  and  shaded  the 
near  side  of  his  face. 

“No,  pa,  I don’t  think  they’ve  been 
coming  on  business.  If  they’d  had  busi- 
ness, I suppose  they  would  have  called  on 
you.” 

“They  might  wish,  you  know,  to  see 
me  afterward,  Puss,  for  a final  settlement 
— for  a final  settlement,  you  know,  Puss.” 
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‘ ‘ Turn  around,  pa — turn  square  around. 
Put  down  your  hand,  and  look  at  me. 
Now  tell  me  what  you  wish  to  say.” 

She  had  been  mistress  there  too  long  to 
be  disobeyed  at  this  late  day.  Silas  turned, 
and  tried  to  come  to  the  point. 

“ That  creek-bottom  line  betwixt  us  and 
the  Bookers,  I do  think,  upon  my  soul, 
Puss,  it’s  the  crookedest  and  uncertaintest 
line  that  any  two  plantations  ever  went 
to  work  to  have  a line  and  set  up  a line 
betwixt  one  another.” 

Silas  looked  so  mournful  as  he  said  these 
words  that  Puss  must  have  wept  if  she  had 
not  laughed. 

Well,  pa,  not  one  of  these  yoimg  men 
has  ever  mentioned,  if  I remember  rightly, 
the  line  between  us  and  the  Bookers.” 

“Not  George,  Puss  ?” 

“NotGeor^.” 

“ Nor  nothing  a — a sort  of  horderin*  on 
the  line.  Puss  ?” 

He  tried  to  turn  and  hide  again,  but  she 
pulled  him  back. 

“You’ll  have  to  explain  yourself,  pa. 
You  generally  talk  to  the  point,  what  lit- 
tle talk  you  do  at  all ; but  your  conversa- 
tion to-night  is  about  as  crooked  and  un- 
certain as  the  creek  line.  Come,  now,  my 
dearest  old  pa,  straighten  your  speech,  and 
let  me  know  what  you  are  thinking  about.  ” 

“ You  know,  Puss,  that  it  have  been  my 
wishes  always  to  have  that  line  straiglit- 
ened  if  it  could  be  done  in  a peaceable 
and  a friendly  and-— yes,  I may  say.  Puss, 
in  an  affectionate  way,  family  and  neigh- 
borly ; and  so  I’ve  been  a-thinkin’,  Puss, 
that  if  you  and  George,  which,  I want  you 
to  know,  Puss,  that  I should  never  be 
willin’  for  you  to  go  awsy  from  me  and 
Jodie — not  while  I was  alive.” 

Puss  would  have  laughed  again,  but 
her  father  looked  too  serious.  She  rose, 
went  to  him,  and  laid  botli  hands  upon 
liis  shoulders.  “I  like  George  Booker 
very  much,  pa,  and  think  he  is  a good 
man.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Puss.” 

“But  that  is  a very  crooked  line,  pa, 
you  know.” 

“Very  crooked,  Puss — ^the  crookedest 
and  uncertaintest—” 

“ Not  uncertaintest,  pa;  say  ^most  un- 
certain.’” 

“Most  uncertain;  and  you’re  the  only 
one  that  can  straighten  it.” 

“Am  I?  Well,  we  shall  see.”  She 
wound  her  hands  in  his  long  hair,  and 
moved  his  head  back  and  forth.  “ You 


artful,  honest  old  pa,  you  straightforward, 
blundering  old  pa,  I love  you  so  much 
that  I scarcely  know  what  I would  not  do 
at  your  wish ; but  remember  what  I say, 
and  what  you  say,  that  that  line  between 
the  Bookers  and  us  is  a crooked  one,  and 
an  uncertain — ” 

“The  crookedest,  Puss,  and  the  uncer- 
taintest— ” 

“That  will  do.” 

She  kissed  him,  and  went  oflf  to  her 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  being  so  long  without  a mother, 
and  in  cliarge  of  her  father’s  family,  had 
served  to  make  Puss  Tanner  less  reserved 
and  timid  in  her  ways  than  other  girls  in 
the  neighborhood.  Not  having  to  con- 
sult anybody  when  and  where  she  was  to 
go,  she  went  when  and  where  she  pleased, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Her  freedom 
in  this  respect  must  have  attracted  some 
comment  in  a community  that  was  ex- 
tremely strict  in  its  common  law  regard- 
ing the  deportment  of  young  females. 
The  men,  indeed,  old  and  young,  con- 
tended that  she  was  not  only  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  county,  but  as  full  of  sense 
and  energy  as  the  most  of  the  married 
women.  But  some  widows  and  spinsters 
— what  few  there  were — when  they  would 
see  her  pacing  out  of  town  with  Greorge 
Booker  or  Thad  Basil,  would  seem  to 
think  it  a pity  that  Silas  Tanner  did  not 
better  provide  for  his  motherless  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  girls  would  say  occa- 
sionally that  they  wondered  how  Puss 
Tanner  could  be  so  brave. 

Thad  Basil  had  never  addressed  Puss, 
and  everybody  except  Puss,  and  perhaps 
George  Booker  and  John  Barnes,  belie 
he  never  would.  In  general  conversa- 
tion on  such  subjects  Thad  had  often  said 
that  he  was  not  a marrying  man;  he 
liked  the  society  of  the  girls,  especially 
pretty  ones,  and  he  liked  his  fun,  but  he 
wanted  to  see  some  of  the  world  before 
he  settled  down  to  become  an  old  man. 

It  was  a monthly  Sunday  meeting  day 
in  Dukesborough.  Never  had  Puss  seem- 
ed finer  than  on  that  April  morning,  with 
her  white  frock,  blue  belt,  Leghorn  bon- 
net, with  a red,  red  rose  and  violets  in 
her  hair,  and  riaing-whip  in  hand.  Al- 
though George  Booker  had  ridden  with 
Puss  to  church,  he  yielded  to  Thad  Basil’s 
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motion  to  accompany  her  upDn  the  re- 
turn. Indeed,  in  those  days,  when  the 
majority  of  country  people  travelled  on 
horseback  to  church,  the  company  of  no 
one  was  usually  engaged,  and  riders  of 
both  sexes  habitually  intermingled  va- 
riously along  the  road.  To-day  Puss 
seemed  as  gracious  to  Thad  as  she  was 
glorious  to  behold.  George  Booker  was 
troubled  by  what  seemed  to  him  a too 
ready  acceptance  of  the  proflPered  escort, 
but  he  was  silent,  and  rode  along  with 
Silas.  Everybody  had  gotten  some  dis- 
tance before  Thad  and  Puss  started ; for 
Thad  took  much  pains  in  adjusting  her 
saddle,  and  the  stirrup,  and  the  girth. 
When  mounted  they  rode  slowly.  Puss’s 
horse  was  restive,  partly  from  the  girth, 
as  it  seemed,  having  been  too  tightly 
drawn,  and  partly  from  his  eagerness  to 
press  forward  at  the  rate  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  travel  when  ridden  by  her. 
There  was  a piece  of  dense  woodland  on 
either  side  of  the  road  a mile  from  the 
church.  At  the  entrance  of  this  they 
passed  Giles,  an  elderly  negro  man,  Mr. 
Tamier  s foren:an,  who,  on  his  return 
from  church  on  foot,  had  sat  down  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  an  oak.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterward  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  greatly  alarmed  the  negro, 
and  momentarily  much  disconcerted  his 
young  mistress.  This  circumstancv'^,  join- 
ed with  their  previous  conversation,  led  to 
unexpected  consequences,  which  will  ap- 
pear shortly.  Puss  and  Thad  rode  the 
rest  of  the  way  in  a gallop.  At  the  gate 
Puss  dismounted  without  the  assistance  of 
her  escort,  who  bowed  low,  took  his  leave, 
and  returned  to  the  village. 

It  was  several  days  before  Puss  went 
into  Dukesborough.  When  she  did  she 
was  surprised  to  find  that  every  female 
acquaintance  whom  she  met  was  con- 
strained in  her  deportment  toward  her. 
She  said  nothing  of  this,  however,  not 
even  to  her  father,  but  pondered  with 
herself  what  it  meant. 

Soon  Rumor,  that  last  offspring  of  Ter- 
ra, whom,  “by  the  ire  of  the  gods  irri- 
tated,” she  bore,  began  to  complain  of  the 
sorrowful  pity  it  was  that  Puss  Tanner 
had  liad  no  mother  to  bring  her  up.  This 
personage  went  on  to  say  that  Puss  Tan- 
ner, in  her  eagerness  to  catch  Thad  Basil 
for  a husband,  had  made  such  bold  ad- 
vances toward  that  young  gentleman  as 
literally  to  drive  him  off,  whereas,  except 
for  such  advances,  she  might  possibly 
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have  succeeded  in  her  ambitious  desires. 
Advances  was  the  word  which  the  young 
man  had  employed  in  his  talk  with  Miss 
Susan  Harrell,  who,  as  general  opinion 
had  guessed,  would  probably  be  the  one 
that  Thad  would  select  after  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  fun  he  so  valued,  and 
should  settle  down  into  an  old  man.  For 
Miss  Harrell,  though  neither  handsome 
nor  very  bright,  had  property  of  her  own, 
and  aristocratic  inclinations  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  Basils.  Now  Miss  Harrell 
professed  to  be  pained  almost  beyond  en- 
durance by  such  imprudence  upon  the 
part  of  a girl  whom,  though  she  must  say 
that  she  had  never  thought  as  much  of 
Puss  Tanner  as  some  people,  she  had 
never  supposed  would  have  made  ad- 
vances. Advances  I Seldom  did  a word, 
apparently  harmless,  make  a greater  ado. 
The  very  variety  and  scope  of  its  mean- 
ings, in  a community  whose  vocabulary 
Avas  limited  to  the  commonest  words  and 
expressions,  instituted  inquiries  and  spec- 
ulations that  would  have  been  amusing 
but  for  their  effects  upon  a motherless 
and  now  almost  friendless  girl.  Miss 
Cynthia  Perkins,  now  past,  by  several 
years,  the  time  of  extreme  youth,  a de- 
pendent of  the  Harrells,  seemed  even 
more  than  Miss  Susan  painfully  agitated, 
and  made  known  the  state  of  her  feelings 
in  town  and  country,  far  and  near. 

“ Wliat  was  them  things.  Cyntliy.  you 
said  she  made  for  Thad  Basil  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Rainwater,  a widow  lady  on  whom  Miss 
Perkins  had  called  for  a brief  visit. 

“Advances.” 

Mrs.  Rainwater  laid  down  her  sewing 
and  looked  aghast.  ‘ ‘ Advances  ? What's 
them,  Cynthy  ?” 

Good  gracious!  Miss  Perkins  thought 
everybody  knew  what  advances  were. 
And  then  she  left,  to  pursue  her  round, 
carrying  to  other  ears  the  mighty  word. 
The  rumor  acquired  astonishing  strength 
in  its  travels.  The  common  law  for  fe- 
male deportment,  though  aiming  to  be 
just,  was  extremely  stringent  throughout  ^ 
all  that  region,  and  punished  with  rigor, 
especially  among  feminine  judges,  all  de- 
partures even  from  prescribed  modesty. 
The  indeflniteness  of  the  charges  against 
Puss  made  her  case  appear  desperate,  and 
led  to  suspicions  and  positive  as.sertions 
that  tended  to  destroy  her  social  position. 
Thad  Basil,  like  Miss  Harrell  and  Miss 
Perkins,  appeared  to  suffer  much  distress; 
but  his  was  subdued,  silent,  and  of  the 
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kind  sympathetic.  He  had  little  to  say 
about  the  matter,  and  that  mostly  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  he  had  ever  mention- 
ed Puss  Tanner’s  name.  Indeed,  he  went 
out  of  society  for  a brief  period,  and  kept 
himself  at  his  father’s  plantation. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  grief  of  the 
old  church  members  was  profound.  Puss 
Tanner's  mother  had  been,  in  her  life- 
time, the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Dukes- 
borough  church.  Her  father,  though  not 
a professed  member,  was  what  was  com- 
monly called  a great  respecter  of  religion ; 
and  Puss,  who  had  been  a member  since 
her  cliildhood,  was  already  active  in  such 
religious  work  as  was  considered  becom- 
ing to  a girl  of  her  age.  Notably  she 
was  the  sweetest  singer  for  many  and 
many  a mile  around.  She  had  been  the 
avowed  favorite  of  old  Mr.  Rainey,  who 
lived  on  his  little  farm  about  two  miles 
north  of  Dukesborough,  and  had  been 
deacon  for  more  than  forty  years.  The 
night  after  Mr.  Rainey  heai^  the  news 
(and  this  was  when  it  was  at  its  highest), 
while  in  his  family  prayers  he  was  ask- 
ing the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  or- 
phan, he  broke  down,  though  a man  or- 
dinarily of  great  firmness,  and  there  on 
his  knees  he  wept  and  wept. 

Tlie  next  morning  Mr.  Rainey  was  pre- 
paring to  ride  over  to  Silas  Tanner’s,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  his  wife,  who,  angry 
with  Puss  as  she  wtis  soiTy  for  her,  shook 
her  head.  The  old  lady  afterward  de- 
clared, that  never  ])efore  having  heard  of 
such  things  as  them  words  advances^  she 
didn’t  remember  that  she  was  ever  mad- 
der, not  even  with  the  children — no,  not 
even  with  the  niggers — when  she  first 
heard  of  ’em. 

“The  thing  for  you  to  do,  Johnny 
Rainey,”  she  said  to  her  husband — “you 
don’t  know  how  to  manage  sich  a case  as 
that — is  to  fetch  it  up  before  the  church 
conference,  and  write  to  her  aunt  Polly.” 

And  Mr.  Rainey  dispatched  by  that 
day’s  mail  (it  happened  to  be  that  of  the 
weekly  mail)  a letter  thus  addressed : 

To  Missis  Polly  Peacock, 

Williamson’s  Swamp 

post  ofis,  Georgia. 

On  one  corner  were  written  the  words: 
“ p.  m please  deliver  in  gret  hast;”  on  an- 
other, “Importance,  but  swingle.”  This 
last  word  was  intended  for  “single,”  in 
order  to  save  Mrs.  Peacock  (according  to 
post  regulations  of  that  period,  when  let- 


ters were  paid  for  at  the  place  of  delivery) 
from  the  expense  of  additional  postal, 
should  the  postmaster  suspect  that  so 
large  a letter  was  double.  In  two  days 
it  had  reached  it  destination. 

Mrs.  Polly  Peacock,  tall  and  rather  gi- 
gantic, the  main  pillar  and  theologian  of 
Harmony  church  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Ohoopees,  had  been  a Tanner 
before  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Joshua  Pea- 
cock, and  was  the  oldest,  as  Silas  was  the 
youngest,  of  the  children  of  their  par- 
ents. 

“Now  did  anybody  ever  hear  the  like 
of  that  about  a Tanner  ?”  said  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock, when,  after  a long,  careful  reading 
of  Mr.  Rainey’s  letter,  she  handed  it  to 
her  husband.  “If  it’s  so,  it’s  not  come 
through  the  Tanner  blood,  though  I never 
heard  of  sich  among  her  mother's  people. 
It’s  come  from  livin’  so  close  to  that  ’risto- 
cratic  town,  and  having  no  mother  to  p’int 
out  to  her  the  ways  of  men.  I say  if  it’s 
so.  That  child  jined  the  church  when 
she  were  eleven  year  old,  and  I never 
heard  a prettier  exper’ence  than  she  told, 
not  even  from  a grown  person ; and  when 
she  riz  out  of  the  water,  if  anybody  ever 
did  look  like  a angel,  providing  I know 
anything  about  how  a angel  ought  to 
look,  it  were  that  child  as  she  riz  out  of 
the  water,  and  it  a-streamin’  down  her 
face  and  her  hair.  And  she  liave  no 
mother,  and  her  father  ain’t  no  man  for 
any  sich  business,  and  Brother  Rainey 
says  in  his  letter,  which  you  may  read  for 
yourself,  that  I ought  to  go,  and  I’m  a-go- 
ing.” 

Mr.  Peacock  took  the  letter,  and  began 
upon  it  with  the  look  of  a man  who  was 
preparing  to  undertake  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  demanded  both  time  and 
pains.  He  was  feeling  his  way  along 
carefully. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Peacock,  that  to  my 
opinion  that  child  onst  had  grace.  Tliat 
young  man  maybe  might  ’a  fooled  Puss, 
like  so  many  of  ’em  does,  and  made  her 
believe  he  were  in  love  with  her;  but  I 
can’t  believe  that  motherless  child — ” 

Here  she  broke  into  tears.  Now  these 
were  not  often  shed  by  Mrs.  Peacock,  and 
they  not  always  produced  the  same  re- 
sults. Sometimes,  as  in  her  own  losses, 
they  tended  to  resignation ; at  other  times, 
as  now,  they  excited  her  ii^,  ajid  stimu- 
lated her  courage.  She  rose,  paced  the 
floor  for  a minute  or  two,  then  sat  down, 
took  off  her  cap,  and  laid  it  on  her  lap. 
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“This  thing’s  got  a bottom  to  it,  Mr. 
Peacock,  and  I’m  going  to  find  it.” 

Mr.  Peacock  was  spelling  along. 

“Mr.  Peacock,  you  may  set  there  all 
night,  and  keep  on  saying  that  this  thing 
have  no  bottom  to  it,  and  I’d  outset  you 
and  say  that  it  have.  ” 

Mr.  Peacock,  who  had  not  yet  opened 
his  mouth — ^that  is,  audibly — as  he  knew 
of,  paused  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  re> 
member  whether  he  had  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bottomlessness  of  the  matter  of 
the  present  apparent  controversy,  when 
his  heated  opponent  broke  in  upon  him 
again.  Lifting  her  cap,  she  said, 

“I’ve  wore  this  married  woman’s  cap 
for  forty-seven  year.  Up  to  seventeen 
year  old  I were,  as  you  know  yourself,  a 
onmarried  female,  and  my  name  it  were 
Polly  Tanner.  I’ve  had  nine  children 
and  buried  five  of  ’em.  My  mother  and 
my  father,  and  which  they  were  the  onli- 
est  parents  I ever  had — ” 

Here  Mrs.  Peacock’s  voice  took  a trem- 
ble, and  Mr.  Peacock  had  to  puU  out  his 
bandana. 

“ The  onliest  ones,”  she  continued,  soft- 
ly, to  her  husband’s  sympathy.  “And 
they  had  ten  children,  and  both  they  and 
them  is  all  dead  excepting  Silas,  the 
youngest,  who  is  yet  a Tanner,  and  me, 
who  are  now  a Peacock.  Them  various 
people,  them  that  was  raised  was  raised 
respectable,  them  that  married  married 
respectable,  them  that  lived  lived  respect- 
able, and  them  that  died,  other  died  when 
they  were  children,  or  they  died  with  a 
good  hope,  as  we  who  was  left  hoped  that 
they  had  a good  hope.  And  now  all  this, 
and  then  now  to  have  such  as  this  flung 
up  against  the  name,  which  make  me  go 
to  say,  Joshua  Peacock,  that  it  have  a bot- 
tom to  it.” 

Mr.  Peacock — being  persuaded  in  his 
mind  that  if  the  thing  had  a bottom  in- 
deed, his  wife  could  find  it,  knowing,  be- 
sides, the  uselessness  of  endeavoring  to 
prevent  her  when  so  resolutely  purposed 
— consented  that  she  should  take  tlie  gig. 
Bob,  her  trusty  sorrel,  and  Sam,  a favor- 
ite little  negro  boy,  and  start  for  Dukes- 
borough  the  next  morning.  The  first 
n^  ght  she  reached  and  tarried  at  the  Harri- 
sons’, more  than  half  way.  After  supper 
and  family  prayers  the  hosts  and  their 
guest  had  a comforting  talk.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison cried  and  cried,  and  said  that  if  it 
was  to  save  her  life  she  couldn’t  keep  from 
crying,  as  Mrs.  Peacock  related  the  expe- 


rience of  the  child.  Puss  Tanner,  and  how 
she  looked  as  she  rose  from  the  waters  of 
baptism,  and  how  her  mother  had  taught 
her,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  to  say  her 
prayers  and  call  all  the  good  names  in  the 
Bible,  and  how,  when  she  died,  never  was 
there  a prettier  corpse  laid  out,  and  how 
Brother  Silas  Mercer  said  in  his  farewell 
sermon  he  had  never  seen  such  a death- 
bed. 

“ I tell  you.  Sister  Peacock,  ef  she  oust 
had  grace — if  the  child  onst  had  grace — ” 
said  Mr.  BLarrison. 

‘ ‘ If  she  had  ’a  had  it,  Mr.  Harrison,  ” in- 
terrupted his  wife — “t/  she  had  it  onst  ? 
Don’t  you  know  she  was  obleeged  to  have 
grace  arfter  you  heard  Sister  Peacock  say 
what  her  experience  was  ?” 

“ That’s  what  make  me  say  what  I do 
say,  Malviny;  and  you  and  Sister  Pea- 
cock may  mark  my  words.  The  child 
may  have  backslid — that  is,  to  a certain 
p’int — but  if  she  onst  had  grace,  she  hadn’t 
fell  clean  off,  because  that’s  onpossible: 
that  is,”  continued  he,  with  a precaution- 
ary shrug  of  the  shoulders,  “providing 
the  ’Postle  Paul,  when  he  p’inted  his  epis- 
tle to  them  Romans  over  thar,  knowed 
who  he  was  a-writin’  to,  who  he  was  his- 
self,  what  he  was  writin’  about,  and  what 
it  was  he  writ.” 

After  a night’s  rest,  which  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock declared  to  be  one  of  perfect  splen- 
dor, she  and  Bob  and  Sam  again  set  out. 
A most  fair  region  was  that  in  which  their 
road  lay,  as  it  wound  along  into  the  hill 
country  where  the  Ogeechee  grows  rapid- 
ly less.  As  Mrs.  Peacock  wended  her  way 
along,  and  smelled  the  sweet  air,  and  list- 
ened to  the  wood-singers,  though  not  a 
sentimental  person  nor  a superstitious, 
yet,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  her  desti- 
nation, thinking  of  Puss  and  her  dead 
mother,  of  how  one  had  looked  at  her 
burial  and  the  other  at  her  baptismal,  she 
did  not  know  but  that  she  felt  that  the 
spirit  of  her  sister-in-law,  if  her  child 
were  innocent,  would  come  down  and 
assist  in  her  defense.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  travellers  reach^  their  jour- 
ney’s end. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Only  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  her 
aunt  had  Puss  Tanner  heard  the  rumors 
in  circulation,  and  even  then  not  the 
worst.  Old  Giles  had  told  her  that  peo- 
ple were  talking  about  her,  and  a^ut 
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what  Marse  Thad  Baswell  was  saying  of 
the  ride  home  that  Sunday.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  she  informed  her  father  of 
the  occurrence  before  alluded  to,  but  did 
not  tell  of  the  conversation  she  had  pre- 
viously had  with  Thad.  The  news  dis- 
turbed him,  but  not  greatly,  for  his  confi- 
dence in  his  daughter  was  as  unbounded 
as  that  which  he  had  had  in  his  wife. 

“Puss,”  he  said,  “the  child  of  your 
mother,  I should  suppose,  could  not  do  a 
mean,  or  even  a immodest  thing.” 

“Nor  could  the  child  of  my  father,  I 
should  suppose,”  answered  Puss,  quietly. 

Great  was  the  joy  with  white  and  black 
when  Mrs.  Peacock,  Sam,  and  Bob  ar- 
rived at  the  gate.  After  shaking  hands 
all  around,  Mrs.  Peacock,  in  a business 
way,  sent  out  Silas,  enjoining  him  to  look 
carefully  after  Bob,  who  needed  close  at- 
tention after  climbing  those  everlasting 
hills,  and  before  entering  the  house,  but 
merely  removing  her  bonnet,  made  Puss, 
after  scanning  her  closely,  sit  down  by 
her  side. 

“Lookatme,  child, ’’she  said.  “You’re 
a Tanner,  and  I never  knowed  one  of  the 
name  that  was  a liar.  1 want  the  truth, 
and  that’s  what  I’ve  come  for,  and  no 
visit.  What’s  all  this  I’ve  been  a-hearing 
about  you  ?” 

Puss  had  not  suspected  that  her  aunt 
had  heard  of  the  reports.  Her  eager  joy 
at  the  meeting  was  at  once  dispelled,  there- 
fore. She  knelt  down  upon  the  fioor  and 
looked  up  into  that  old  face. 

What  a contrast!  The  one  wrinkled, 
worn,  stern,  searching;  the  other  fresh, 
beautiful,  but  pale,  suppliant.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  tearless,  opened  full,  and  her 
hair  that  had  been  twisted,  was  loosed 
and  came  down  upon  her,  reaching  near- 
ly to  the  floor.  She  took  one  of  her 
aunt’s  hands  and  laid  it  upon  her  own 
shoulder,  then  took  the  other  and  held  it 
in  her  lap  between  both  of  hers. 

“ Look  at  me,  Aunt  Polly,  and  say  if  I 
look  so  much  changed.” 

“As  the  Lord  liveth,  you  don’t.  Ex- 
cepting that  you’ve  growed  bigger,  and 
your  hair  longer,  I don’t  see  much  dif- 
ference betwixt  now  and  when  you  riz  out 
of  the  water.” 

“ I am  not  as  I was  then,  aunt — no,  not 
nearly  as  I was  then.” 

The  old  lady  bore  harder  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  Puss  felt  some  relaxing  of 
the  fingers  she  was  holding. 

“Let  me  know,  then,  child — I’m  your 


own  and  your  onliest  aunt  that’s  a-living, 
and  your  mother’s  dead  and  gone — let  me 
know  the  p’int,  the  exact  p’int,  where 
you’ve  backslid.” 

“Backslid,  aunt!  I don’t  understand 
what  you  mean.” 

Then  Mrs.  Peacock  told  in  full  the  vari- 
ous rumors  that  she  had  heard.  To  her 
surprise,  the  face  of  her  niece  became 
more  and  more  composed.  Then  she  re- 
lated the  occurrence  which  she  supposed 
had  led  to  the  rumors. 

“Is  that  all  that  happened ?” 

“All,  aunt.” 

“What  was  you  and  the  young  man 
a-talking  about  before  that  ?” 

“Oh,  aunt,  I promised  not  to  tell  of 
that.  Don’t  ask  me  of  that.  I gave  Mr. 
Basil  my  word  about  that.  I don’t  know 
that  it  would  affect  the  case  anyway. 

At  all  events  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention  it.” 

Instantly  that  aged  face  grew  sterner. 

“I  want  to  know  all.  You  are  a pret- 
ty judge  to  say  how  it  will  affect  the  case, 
as  you  call  it,  with  your  ’cademy  words. 

I want  to  know  aZZ,  and  I will  know  all. 

Tell  me  all,  girl.  Is  this  a time  to  be 
keeping  promises  with  such  people?  I’ll 
have  the  whole  of  it  before  you  rise  from 
your  knees,  or  I’ll  call  for  Sam  and  Bob, 
and  leave  for  home  this  minute.” 

Puss  could  not  resist  this  appeal,  and  in 
a few  words  told  the  whole. 

“Now,  is  that  all?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Peacock. 

“All,  aunt.  God  knows  it  is,  and  I 
hope  He’ll  forgive  me  for  breaking  my 
word.” 

“He’s  done  done  it,  you  precious  little — 

He  wouldn’t  ’a  forgive  you  if  you  hadn’t. 
Humph ! humph ! And,  oh ! the  ways  of 
this  gainsayin’  world!  And  that’s  all,  is 
it?  Yes,  I see  it  is.  You  couldn’t  fool 
me  if  you  was  to  try,  and  I see  that  you 
ain’t  a-trying.  And  that’s  the  bottom  of 
it.  I got  to  it  sooner  than  I expected. 
Now,  let  me  tell  you  another  thing  about 
the  Tanners.  I never  knowed  one  of  ’em 
that  was  afraid  of  liars,  nor  them  that  be- 
lieved ’em.  Git  up,  and  let  me  hug  you.  ’* 

She  rose,  but  Puss  had  fainted,  and 
was  sinking  softly  on  the  floor. 

“Bless  my  soul  I what  ails  the  child  f” 

She  stooped  down,  and  loosening  her 
stays,  raised  her,  took  her  into  her  arms 
as  if  she  had  been  an  infant,  strode  with 
her  through  the  big  room  into  her  cham- 
ber, laid  her  upon  her  bed,  felt  her  pulse, 
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waited  for  her  eyes  to  open,  and  then 
broke  out  into  the  hymn, 

“Did  Christ  o’er  sinners  weep, 

And  shall  our  cheeks  be  dry?” 

Now  Mrs.  Peacock  was  not,  and  never 
had  been,  what  might  be  called  an  artistic 
singer.  It  was  one  of  her  claims  tliat  she 
could  start  a tune  as  well  as  tlie  best,  but 
was  frank  to  admit  her  inability  to  con- 
duct it  unsupported  to  any  considerable 
distance.  In  her  present  frame  her  suc- 
cess in  this  line  was  more  limited  than 
usual.  In  the  second  line  her  voice, 
though  sufficiently  loud  and  strong, 
quavered  more  and  more,  and  the  last 
word  of  the  distich  was  prolonged  into  a 
polysyllable  of  indeterminate  length  and 
much  varying  modulation.  Her  lower 
jaw  seemed  as  if  it  were  attempting  to 
unhinge  itself  entirely  from  its  superior, 
and  take  all,  or  leave  all,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  musical  endeavor.  At  that  mo- 
ment Puss  broke  forth  into  uncontrolla- 
ble laughter.  She  jumped  from  the  bed, 
re-adjusted  her  clothes,  she  and  her  aunt 
caught  each  other  by  the  waists,  and 
hugged,  and  laughed,  and  cried  to  their 
hearts’  content. 

And  then  Mrs.  Peacock  said  she  must 
go  to  work.  She  would  rest  from  her 
travel,  so  long  and  unwonted,  that  after- 
noon and  night;  but  when  the  morrow 
should  come,  she  must  be  moving. 

When  Silfi^  fully  comprehended  the  sit- 
uation, his  grief  and  his  resentment  were 
great.  Slow  to  be  moved,  when  moved 
he  was  a man  to  be  avoided.  Before  Puss 
and  her  aunt  were  aware  of  his  intention, 
he  had  ridden  into  the  village,  and  did 
not  retium  until  dusk. 

“ I couldn’t  find  him,”  he  said,  quietly. 
‘*He  wasn’t  in  town,  they  told  me.” 

“Look  here,  Silas,”  said  his  sister  that 
night  to  him.  ‘ ‘ Listen  to  me.  I’m  old- 
er than  you,  and  I’m  a female  person,  and 
I know  how  to  work  this  case,  and  you 
don’t.  I don’t  say  but  what  a man  per- 
son may  have  to  come  in  before  it’s 
through  with,  but  not  yit.  It’s  a dili- 
cate  case,  and  it  need  a female  person  to 
work  it,  and  ’specially  the  present  female, 
a-pinting  to  myself;”  and  Mrs.  Peacock 
placed  her  forefinger  at  right  angles  firm- 
ly but  delicately  upon  her  breast-bone. 
“So  do  you  wait,  Silas,  until  somebody, 
yit  a-p’inting  to  myself,  calls  on  you.” 

Silas  brooded  in  silence. 

On  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Peacock, 


after  a hurried  visit  to  Mr.  Rainey’s  with 
Bob,  Sam,  and  Joe,  drove  into  town — in 
by  the  church  to  the  left,  the  grave-yard 
to  the  right.  Sweep’s  shoe-shop,  Spouter’s 
tavern,  Bowden’s  store,  and  all.  ‘ ‘ A proud 
town,  ” thought  Mrs.  Peacock.  ‘ ‘ So  many 
people — nigh  on  to  a hundred  and  fifty, 
counting  in  children  and  negroes — living, 
as  it  were,  all  jammed  in  upon  one  anoth- 
er. If  they’d  scatter  about  more,  and  get 
some  work  to  do,  they  mightn’t  have  so 
much  time  to  start  so  many  tales.”  The 
country  folk  of  that  primal  time  believed, 
or  assumed  to  believe,  that  the  indwellers 
of  towns  and  villages,  even  those  as  in- 
considerable as  the  straggling  Dukes- 
borough,  lived  in  uninterrupted  luxury, 
and  had  little  other  employment  than 
telling  and  hearing  new  things. 

“ They’ve  got  hills  even  in  their  towns 
in  this  region,”  old  Bob  seemed  as  if  he 
would  say,  if  he  could  have  spoken  Eng- 
lish, as  he  bowed  his  neck  befoi'e  b^^- 
ning  the  ascent  of  the  rocky  hill  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  Basil  mansion, 
long  and  lumbering.  Mrs.  Peacock,  leav- 
ing the  boys,  descended  from  her  gig, 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  advanced 
to  the  open  door,  and  knocked  loudly.  A 
negro  girl  answered. 

“Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Tell  her  I want  to  see  her.” 

The  servant  hesitated. 

“Did  you  hear  me?”  asked  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock. 

‘ ‘ Yes,  ma’am ; but  I didn’t  exactly  know 
who  it  was — that  wanted — ” 

“Tell  your  mistress  that  it’s  nobody  but 
an  old  female  person  that  wants  to  see  hei* 
on  some  partickler  business.” 

“Will  you  take  a seat  in  the  piazza, 
ma’am  ?” 

“No;  I’ll  go  in  the  house;”  and  in  she 
went,  and  seated  herself  in  the  big  room. 
In  a few  minutes  a tall  lady,  pale  but  not 
decidedly  unhealthy-looking,  entered,  and 
bending  her  head  slightly,  without  speak- 
ing, took  her  seat  in  a corner  i*emote  from 
her  guest.  Mrs.  Peacock,  who  sat  near 
the  door,  followed  her  with  her  eyes,  and 
turned  squarely  toward  her  when  she  had 
seated.  . 

“Is  your  name  Missis  Jook  Baswell, 
madam  ?” 

“ I am  Mrs.  Duke  Basil,  ma’am.” 

“My  desires  was  to  see  you  on  some 
partickler  and  dilicate  business.” 

“ The  name,  ma’am,  please  ?” 
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“What  name?  the  name  of  the  busi- 
ness ? or  maybe  you  mean  the  name  of 
the  person,  a-p’inting  to  myself?  That 
I)erson,  ma’am,  it  is  Missis  Polly  Peacock, 
and  have  been  forty-seven  year  of  that 
name,  and  up  to  that  time  I were  Polly 
Tanner,  and  I live  now  and  always  lived, 
both  as  a Tanner  and  as  a Peacock,  on 
Williamson’s  Swamp,  if  you  maybe  might 
know  where  that  is.  I supposen,  ma’am, 
if  you  don’t  know  that,  you  have  at  least- 
ways  heard  tell  of  Silas  Tanner,  and  possi- 
ble of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  which  they 
in  general  calls  her  Puss  ?” 

Mrs.  Basil  slightly  started  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Tanner,  but,  recover- 
ing herself  instantly,  she  answered  that 
her  husband  knew  Mr.  Tanner  well,  and 
had  always  spoken  of  him  as  an  excellent 
citizen  ; she  herself  knew  Miss  Tanner, 
who  was  certainly  a very  fine -looking 
young  woman. 

“She  got  that  from  her  mother  and 
her  people,  ” replied  Mrs.  Peacock.  ‘ ‘ The 
Tanners  was  never  much  for  looks.  Silas 
Tanner,  madam,  is  my  brother.  I’m  ihe 
oldest  of  ten  children,  and  he’s  the  young- 
est, and  we  two  are  the  onliest  ones  that’s 
now  a-livin’.  I’ve  heard,  madam,  that 
you  have  a son  of  the  name  of  Thad  Bas- 
well.” 

“I  have  a son  Thaddeus,  ma’am.” 

“Yes,  madam,  so  I’ve  heard.”  Then 
Mrs.  Peacock  at  great  length  related  the 
reports  in  circulation,  winding  up  thus : 

“And  I’ve  left  my  home,  ma’am,  and 
that  at  a busy  season,  and  I’ve  come  to 
find  the  bottom  of  these  tales,  because  I 
knowed  it  were  somewheres  or  some- 
wberes  else;  and  I’ve  found  out  that  that 
bottom  is  right  here,  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  and  onliest  hill  in  your  town,  and 
a rocky  hill  at  that;  and  as  it  were  a dili- 
cate  business,  knowing  I were  a female 
myself,  and  hearing  that  Thad  Baswell’s 
mother  were  also  a respectable  female,  I 
thought  maybe  might  she  and  me  could 
settle  it  without  calling  in  men  {lersons  at 
all,  exceptingin  so  fur,  ma’am,that  I should 
wisli  his  mother  to  git  him  to  sign  a paper 
a-saying  that  all  them  tales  about  Mary 
Tanner  is  lies ; and  if  that  don’t  exactly 
suit  him,  then  the  present  female,  yit 
a-p’inting  to  myself,  would  desires  that  he 
come  to  the  Dukesborough  church  next 
Sadurday,  after  preaching  time,  and  at  the 
conference,  and  there  norate  to  the  mem- 
bers exactly  what  happened  betwixt  him 
and  Mary  Tanner  on  that  moraciilous  Sun- 


day, so  to  speak,  and  so  let  them  lies 
speak  for  theirselves,  as  it  were.” 

Mrs.  Basil  looked  with  lady -like  yet 
contemptuous  pity  upon  her  visitress. 

She  was  a good  woman — proud,  indeed, 
but  charitable,  and  meaning  to  be  just. 

She  had  heard  with  intense  pain  the  ru- 
mors of  Puss  Tanner’s  ill-advised  attempts 
to  capture  her  son,  but  had  fully  trusted 
his  accounts  of  them.  She  now  answered 
that  of  course  her  son  could  give  no  such 
certificate ; and  as  for  their  conference,  as 
they  called  it,  he  would  do  as  he  pleased ; 
herself  had  no  advice  to  give. 

“‘Conference,  as  they  call  it,’  you 
say.”  Mrs.  Peacock  took  off  her  specta- 
cles, wiped  them  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  replacing  them,  said,  “I  supposen, 
then,  madam,  that  you  are  agin  final  pes- 
severance,  or  at  leastways  you  believe  in 
sprinklin’.” 

The  theologian  of  Harmony  was  tempt- 
ed for  a moment  to  engage  Mrs.  Basil  in 
doctrinal  controversy.  The  latter  smiled, 
but  answered  not. 

“I  supposen  you  do,  but  of  which  that’s 
your  business  and  your  look-out,  and  not 
mine.  Well,  madam,  I’ve  offered  two 
things,  and  one  of  which  I thought  was 
cantamount.  Now  I offer  another:  that 
is,  that  betwixt  now  and  next  Sadurday 
morning,  before  going-to-meeting  time, 

Mr.  Thad  Baswell  shall  send  a letter  to 
Puss,  which  is  Mary  Tanner,  a-asking  of 
her  pine-blank  to  many  him,  and  which 
would  yit  be  cantamount.” 

Mrs.  Basil,  smiling  almost  audibly,  re- 
plied, “My  dear  ma’am,  my  very  dear 
ma’am.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  be  so  ’fectionate, 
madam.  There’s  monstrous  few  people  I 
call  my  dear,  and  them  but  sildom.” 

Mrs.  Basil  laughed  outright. 

“As  for  my  son’s  formally  and  serious- 
ly addressing  Miss  Tanner,  that  would  be 
his  own  affair ; but  I really  think,  in  the 
circumstances,  that  he  would  scarcely  be 
expected  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“It  have  been  supposened  by  some 
people,  madam,  that  he  onst  had  such  a 
notion.” 

“Oh,  possible.  Miss  Tanner  is  so  un- 
commonly handsome,  ma’am,  that  a 
young  man,  even  of  high  expectations, 
might  be  tempted  for  a while  to  marry 
her.  But  after  such  imprudences  he 
would  scarcely  forget  so  far  what  was 
due  to  his  family.”  The  lady  looked  im- 
patient and  somewhat  resentful. 
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Mrs.  Peacock  mused  a moment  as  she 
looked  about  the  room;  then  she  asked, 
“You’ve  got  a daughter,  madam,  hain’t 
you,  or  hain’t  you  not?” 

“One,  ma’am,  A mere  child  of  nine 
years.” 

“Nine  year  old.  Jest  two  years  un- 
der Puss  when  she  were  baptized,  and 
her  mother  dead  three  months.  Did  you 
ever  think,  madam,  that  before  that  child 
was  growed  up  and  married  safe  you  might 
be  tuck  away  yourself,  and  leave  her  a 
motherless  orflin  ? You  don’t  look  so 
powerful  healthy,  you  don’t.  It’s  not 
my  desires  to  make  insiniwations,  nor  to 
hurt  feelings,  but  you  don’t  look  so  pow- 
erful healthy.  When  Puss  Tanner  were 
nine  year  old  her  mother,  to  go  by  looks, 
looked  like  she  had  a better  lease  on  life 
than  you  do  now ; and  if  the  poor  thing 
had  ’a  foresaw  what  was  cornin’  upon  her 
daughter  after  she  were  in  her  grave,  I 
reckon  she’d  ’a  died  sooner  than  she  did.” 

Mrs.  Basil,  both  terrified  and  offended, 
rose  abruptly  from  her  seat.  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock rose  also. 

“Because,”  said  she,  placing  one  arm 
akimbo  to  her  side,  and  lifting  the  other 
above  her  head,  “if  you  do,  your  mother- 
less child,  like  that  one  out  yonder  at  Silas 
Tanner’s,  may  some  time  need  the  jestice 
which  it  seems  can’t  be  got  now.  Then 
her  mother,  wheresomever  she  may  be, 
and  I’m  a-going  to  jedge  not,  lest  I be 
jedged  myself,  will  wish  she’d  ’a  done  dif- 
ferent when  jestice  was  asked  of  her. 
That  son  of  yours,  madam,  have  hurted 
the  charrecter  of  that  orflin  child  in  a 
way  that  Godamighty — I supposen  you 
believe  in  Him,  madam,  if  you  are  so  much 
agin  conferences  ? — that  He,  I say,  never 
yit  stood  from  nobody.  He  knows  that 
in  these  tales  there  ain’t  narry  evil  word 
nor  narry  evil  breath  that  ain’t  a lie.  I 
call  on  Him  now,  since  He  have  took  her 
mother  away,  to  come  down  to  the  help  of 
this  motherless  child  that  in  these  hurtin’s 
from  the  rich  have  nobody  but  her  father, 
who  ain’t  used  to  sich  things,  and  her 
poor  old  aunt,  that’s  nigh  on  the  vargin  of 
the  grave;  and  I’m  jest  as  certain  He’s 
a-comin’  as  if  I saw  the  winders  of  heav- 
en a-opening  ready  for  Him  to  move  out 
with  His  lightnings,  and  His  horses,  and 
His  char-yots !” 

The  old  lady’s  voice  had  risen  to  a very 
high  pitch,  and  she  was  indeed  terrible  to 
behold.  Mrs.  Basil  would  have  moved 
away  had  she  had  strength  sufficient. 


She  stood,  leaning  upon  her  chair,  deadly 
pale,  and  trembling. 

“I  leave  you  now,  madam,”  began 
again  Mrs.  Peacock.  But  at  that  instant 
Thaddeus  Basil  entered  the  room,  and 
taking  his  mother’s  hand  said,  ‘ ‘ Go  out, 
mother;  let  me  talk  with  this  woman.” 

“ Do,  my  son,” she  gasped;  “and  oh,  if 
any  wrong  has  been  done,  undo  it.”  She 
wadked  feebly  out,  closing  the  door  after 
her.  Mrs.  Peacock  resumed  her  seat,  and 
looked  fixedly  at  the  youth. 

“I  have  only  just  come  in  from  the 
plantation,  ma’am,  and  overheard  your 
propositions  to  my  mother.  Do  I under- 
stand, ma’am,  that  a proposition  of  mar- 
riage from  myself  to  Miss  Tanner  would 
be  considered  by  herself  and  her  friends 
as  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  unplea- 
sant rumors,  the  extent  of  which  no  per- 
son could  regret  more  than  myself  ?” 

“Is  your  name  Thad  Baswell  ?” 

“ I am  Thaddeus  Basil,  ma’am.” 

“Well,  you  use  so  many  words,  and 
some  of  them  so  oncommon,  that  I don’t 
thkik  I clear  and  p’inted  gits  your  mean- 
in’s.  Say  them  words  again,  young  man, 
if  you  please,  and  say  ’em  a little  plainer.” 

Thad  repeated. 

“It  would,  sir.” 

“In  that  event,  what  should  I expect 
Miss  Tanner  to  do  ?” 

“ I think  she’d  forgive  you,  for  she’s  of 
a forgivin’  natur’.  She  got  that  from  her 
mother.” 

“But  would  she  then  accept  the  pro- 
posal, or  decline  it  ?”  He  tried  to  seem 
unconcerned  ; but  some  things,  among 
them  the  receipt  of  a letter  that  day,  had 
served  to  make  him  anxious. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  ” replied  Mrs.  Peacock,  ‘ ‘ you  mean 
that  if  you  was  to  send  word  to  Puss  that 
you  was  ready  and  a- waitin’  to  marry  her, 
would  Puss  send  you  word  back  that  she 
was  ready  and  a- waiting  to  marry  you  ?” 

“That,  ma’am,  or  its  equivalent.” 

“You  don’t  exactly  send  them  words, 
now,  out  and  out  ?” 

Thad  looked  hard  at  her.  “Of  course, 
ma’am,  I don’t  propose  to  make  a fool  of 
myself.” 

She  rose.  “Well,  young  man,  we’ve 
done  called  on  Godamighty  in  this  case, 
and  He  ain’t  a-going  to  stand  no  lies,  not 
from  one  side  any  more  than  the  t'other. 
Young  man,  I can  answer  for  Puss  Tan- 
ner : she’d  say  No ! Go  your  ways,  young 
man.  You  are  worse  than  I thought, 
though  I didn’t  expect  to  git  much  out  of 
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you,  excepting  through  your  mother,  and 
that’s  failed  me.  But  go  your  ways. 
You’re  rich,  and  you’re  young,  and  you’re 
strong.  You’ve  got  poor  weak  people 
that  you’re  dealing  with;  but  don’t  for- 
git,  or  if  you  do  forgit  now,  you’ll  re- 
member some  time  hereafter  that  I told 
you,  we’ve  carried  this  case  to  Qod- 
amighty.”  Without  other  words,  she  left 
the  house,  took  her  gig,  and  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  letters  had  come  by  that  day’s 
weekly  mail  to  Dukesborough,  both  sent 
by  the  same  hand.  One  was  addressed  to 
Thaddeus  Basil,  and  read  thus: 

“ Augusta,  Gborgia,  April  6,  18 — . 

“ To  Mr,  Thaddeus  Easily  Dukeshorouyh : 

“Dear  Thad, — I have  heard  strange 
news  about  you  and  Puss  Tanner.  I 
think  I understand  you  well  enough  to 
know  what  it  means.  At  all  events  I 
wish  to  notify  and  to  warn  you  that  I 
intend,  on  reaching  home,  to  maintain 
in  public  and  in  private  the  entire  inno- 
cence of  Puss  of  all  wrong,  in  deed,  word, 
or  thought,  and  will  readily  meet  what- 
ever responsibilty  there  may  be  in  so 
doing.  Yours,  etc., 

“John  Barnes.” 

The  other  was  addressed  to  Puss,  and 
contained  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  ask- 
ing her  to  take  such  time  as  she  might 
desire  to  consider  it. 

Different  was  the  deportment  of  Gteorge 
Booker.  He  did,  indeed,  denounce  in  un- 
measured terms  the  insinuations  started 
by  Miss  Perkins,  and  grown  broader  the 
further  they  travelled.  He  would  have 
gone  to  Puss  at  once,  but  that  he  was  with- 
held by  his  family,  especially  Mrs.  Kemp. 
He  went  to  Thad  Basil,  who  expected  and 
was  ready  for  him.  Thad  was  glad  to  see 
Greorge,  he  said,  frankly,  for  he  wanted  to 
tell  him  that  the  confounded  business  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  he  wanted 
to  tell  George  confidentially  that  if  he 
wanted  Puss  Tanner  there  was  no  great 
reason  why — well,  the  truth  was,  many  a 
girl  more  imprudent  than  Puss  Tanner 
had  married  and  done  well  afterward ; and 
then  Thad  actually  whistled  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  magnanimity  with  which  he 
had  palliated  Puss’s  advances.  Such  talk 
as  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  excited 


George  Booker  to  the  last  degree  of  con- 
fusion. His  fingers  itched  to  encounter 
Thad  and  strangle  him.  As  it  was,  his 
mind  was  completely  dazed.  His  love  for 
Puss  enhanced  his  fears ; yet  these  fears, 
with  his  sister  Kemp’s  remonstrances,  ob- 
scured his  judgment,  and  hindered  man- 
ly action.  In  his  confusion  and  torment 
he  thought  best  to  remain  at  home,  and 
so,  for  two  weeks  and  more,  he  did  not 
even  cross  the  creek. 

“Who  is  this  John  Barnes ?”  inquired 
Mrs.  Peacock  of  her  brother;  “ and  do  he 
know  anything  of  these  diflSculties  ?” 

Silas  did  not  know,  but  supposed  not. 

In  this  emergency,  great  as  was  the  grief 
of  Puss,  far  greater  was  that  of  her  father, 
the  greater  because  he  was  denied  words 
with  which  to  console.  He  said  but  little, 
staid  about  the  house,  where  his  sister  kept 
him,  and  revolved  in  his  simple  but  con- 
tinually surging  bosom  what  part  he  ought 
to  take.  Mrs.  Peacock,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  remained  calm  and  cool. 

“Calm  and  cool,  Silas,  is  the  word. 

You’re  nat’rally  hot-headed  and  high- 
tempered,  Silas,  like  all  the  Tanners, 
though  you  don’t  show  it.  I was  so  my- 
self when  I was  younger.  But  calm  and 
cool’s  the  word  now.  I don’t  think  thar’ll 
have  to  be  any  fighting.  I don’t  say  thar 
mayn’t  have  to  be  some  rastling.  You 
know  Jacob  had  a rastle  with  a angel 
once.  I suppose  this  John  Barnes,  when 
he  hears  all  this  pretty  news,  like  that 
Booker  boy,  will  keep  hisself  aloof  and 
aloff.  Well,  Puss  ain’t  in  no  conditions 
to  be  courted  now.  But  never  mind ; the 
Lord  is  strong  and  mighty.  I believe  He’s 
on  our  side,  as  much  as  He  was  with  Deb- 
orah under  the  palm-tree  in  Ephraim; 
and  if  He  is,  we  can  whip  out  the  whole 
kit,  bilin’,  and  generation  of  ’em.”  # 

Although  so  calm  and  cool,  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock rose,  strode  up  and  down  the  piazza, 
and  felt  as  courageous  as  the  heroine 
whom  she  had  invoked. 

These  were  on  a W ednesday . On  Thurs- 
day Mr.  Rainey  rode  into  town,  and  hav- 
ing called  upon  the  father  of  Thaddeus 
Basil,  requested  that  the  latter  would  at- 
tend the  church  conference  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday;  or,  if  he  were  not  so 
disposed,  meet  a committee  of  the  church 
somewhere  in  town — say,  Spouter’s  tavern 
— upon  a matter  of  much  importance  to  the 
church’s  honor,  on  which  his  son,  it  was 
understood,  was  in  possession  of  material 
information.  Mr.  Basil,  a politician  and 
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man  of  the  world,  knew  better  than  to  at- 
tempt to  put  off  a man  so  universally  re- 
vered as  Mr.  Rainey.  “Of  course  Thad 
owed  it  to  the  church,  and  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  himself,  indeed,  at  least  to 
meet  a committee;  and  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  he  would  be  able  to  stop  some 
of  the  biggest  of  the  stories  about  the 
daughter  of  his  friend  Silas  Tanner,  one 
of  our  stanchest  citizens,  Mr.  Rainey.  ” The 
old  man  thanked  him,  and  drove  away. 

Spirits  had  been  raised  more  serious 
and  formidable  than  had  been  expected. 
Thad’s  father,  when  he  heard  of  the  ru- 
mors, told  him  that  he  was  no  less  than  a 
fool  for  saying  a word  about  Puss  Tan- 
ner’s advances,  as  they  called  them.  To 
this  the  youth  pleaded  that  he  had  men- 
tioned the  matter  only  because  it  had  been 
witnessed  by  old  Giles,  Mr.  Tanner’s  serv- 
ant, and  he  was  afraid  that,  negro  like,  he 
might  get  to  blabbing,  and  make  appear 
worse  what  he  was  glad  to  assure  his  fa- 
ther was  not  of  great  importance,  and 
had  been  shamefully  exaggerated. 

“Poor  excuse,  sir.  You  know  that  a 
negro’s  testimony  in  this  country  amounts 
to  nothing.  You  ought  to  have  kept  your 
moutli  shut,  and  sent  word  to  old  Giles 
that  if  he  opened  his,  you’d  mash  it.  It’s 
too  late,  though,  to  talk  about  that  now. 
It’s  to  be  hoped  you’ll  have  more  sense 
next  time.  Go  along,  and  meet  the  com- 
mittee of  their  church,  and  make  as  good 
a case  for  the  girl  as  you  can.  Remem- 
ber you  won’t  be  on  your  oath,  and— ahem ! 
— Thad,  Silas  Tanner  is  one  of  my  friends, 
and,  besides,  he  is  a more  positive  and  de- 
termined man  than  you  probably  think.” 

Thad’s  mother,  who -had  been  rendered 
intensely  anxious,  especially  since  the  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Peacock,  besought  him 
to  m^ke  every  concession  consistent  with 
truth  and  his  own  honor. 

Within  these  last  few  days  Thaddeus 
Basil  had  seriously  thought  of  going  away 
from  the  neighborhood  in  order  to  avoid 
the  increasing  publicity.  His  father’s  in- 
junctions, John  Barnes’s  letter,  and  per- 
haps other  motives  superadded,  detained 
him.  He  had  come  of  a stock  brave  even 
to  imperiousness,  and  the  idea  of  retreat- 
ing before  threatened  danger  from  man’s 
resentment  was  scarcely  less  painful  than 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  death. 

The  church  was  unusually  full  for  a 
Saturday  meeting,  for  expectation  of  the 
trial  had  brought  many  besides  the  mem- 
bers. The  sermon,  partly  out  of  regard 
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to  the  noted  predestinarian  from  a sister 
church,  was  upon  an  extremely  knotty 
point  of  doctrine,  and,  to  Mrs.  Peacock’s 
comfort  and  gratification,  made  it  knot- 
tier than  before.  After  a short  recess 
the  members  re-assembled  in  conference. 
These  meetings  were  usually  long  pro- 
tracted. All  the  business  of  the  church- 
financial  matters,  reception  of  members, 
questions  concerning  fellowship,  often  in- 
cluding unimportant  domestic  infelicities, 
were  discussed  therein  with  unlimited 
freedom,  and  generally  minute  but  most 
irregular  circumstantiality.  They  were 
fond  and  proud  of  their  conference  days, 
especially  the  old  members.  It  was  a 
love  that  grew  with  age.  It  was  not 
considered  grateful  nor  right  to  hurry 
through  a conference,  even  when  the 
business  was  small,  and  even  when  there 
was  none.  Younger  members  were  chided 
sometimes  when  they  moved  to  put  ques- 
tions to  vote  before  they  had  been  discuss- 
ed and  conferred  upon  four  or  five  hours, 
even  when  it  was  foreseen  to  be  necessa- 
rily and  inevitably  unanimous. 

After  an  hour  or  two  occupied  upon 
other  matters,  the  question  of  fellowship 
coming  up,  in  answer  to  the  moderator  in 
that  behalf,  Mrs.  Peacock,  who  was  sitting 
on  one  of  the  benches  by  the  side  of  her 
niece,  arose.  Apologizing  for  being  no- 
body but  a female,  and  a poor  old  female 
at  that,  yet,  premising  that  her  own 
church  of  Harmony  was  in  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  sister  church  of  Dukesbor- 
ough,  she  had  heard,  even  away  down  on 
Williamson’s  Swamp,  certain  reports  af- 
fecting the  fellowship  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  who  was  also  a female, 
and  would  so  acknowledge  at  the  proper 
time,  she  doubtless  supposened.  After 
some  extended  remarks  on  the  necessity 
of  every  church  watching  and  keeping  its 
skirts  as  clean  as  possible,  she  would  now 
wish,  she  said,  to  cap  the  climax  of  these 
few  scattering  and  feeble  remarks,  and 
say,  without  multiplying  any  more  woifis, 
that  the  person  she  was  alluding  to  was 
Sister  Mary  Tanner,  who  was  now  pres- 
ent, and  in  view  of  all  the  brethren  and 
sistei's  of  the  conference.  Then  the  speak- 
er sat  down  with  soft  dignity,  untied  Puss's 
bonnet  strings,  removed  her  bonnet,  and 
fanned,  with  her  big  turkey  tail,  her  alter- 
nately flushed  and  pallid  face. 

There  was  the  habitual,  long  prelimi- 
nary silence,  the  old  members,  with  their 
hands  to  their  foreheads,  meditating  and 
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drawing  out  audible  breathings  of  pro- 
foundest  melancholy.  At  length  Mr. 
Rainey,  who,  everybody  knew,  was  going 
to  rise  at  the  prox)er  time,  after  rubbing 
his  head  up  and  down,  down  and  up,  sev- 
eral times,  slowly  rose  and  said: 

“Brother  Moderator,  ef  I’m  in  order — 
and  I shouldn’t  desires  to  be  out  of  order 
in  this  conference — I say  ef  I’m  in  order, 
I make  the  move,  providing  I can  git  a 
second  to  my  move,  that  a committee  be 
app’inted.” 

Mr.  Leadbetter  seconded  the  motion  in 
a mournful  tone,  without  uncovering  or 
lifting  up  his  face. 

The  moderator,  a youn^h  man,  who 
had  some  recollection  of  having  once  been 
in  a debating  society,  inquired,  with  some 
vagueness,  what  instructions  should  be 
given  the  committee.  Mr.  Rainey,  com- 
passionating the  want  of  age  and  experi- 
ence of  the  moderator,  remarked,  assuring- 
ly,  from  his  seat: 

* ‘ In  case,  Brother  Moderator,  we  are  sup- 
posen  that  the  committee,  when  they’ve 
been  app’inted  as  a committee,  will  find 
out  what  their  business  is,  and  that  their 
business  is  to  attend  to  it,  and  then  come 
back  and  let  the  church  know  that  it  have 
been  attended  to  accordin’  to  theirn  and 
the  church's  app’intment.” 

Mr.  Leiulbetter’s  face,  as  he  raised  his 
head,  became  almost  cheerful  at  this  lucid 
clearing  of  the  moderator’s  difl8culties, 
and  the  latter,  submitting  thankfully  to  a 
rebuke  so  mildly  administered,  appointed 
a committee  of  four,  with  Mr.  Rainey  at 
the  head,  and  they  withdrew  in  solemn 
order,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Spouter’s  tavern.  Silas  Tanner,  who  had 
taken  his  seat  upon  the  rear  bench  in  the 
forenoon,  had  not  re-entered  after  the  ser- 
mon, but  walked  slowly  but  continuously 
around  the  chur6h,  occasionally  pausing 
before  the  door  or  one  of  the  windows  and 
looking  in  for  a moment,  then  resuming 
his  walk.  After  the  committee  had  re- 
tired, his  sister  went  to  him  as  he  was  be- 
ginning to  follow  them,  and  said: 

“Silas,  calm  and  cool.  Maybe  a man 
might  be  wanted ; you  may  go,  but  keep 
behind;  wait  and  see.  I’m  afraid  some 
rastlin’  may  have  to  be  done;  but  don’t 
let  it  be  anything  but  rastlin’.  Silas, 
watch  yourself:  calm  and  cool,  Silas — 
like — like  me:  you  see,  Silas — ^how — coo- 
hool  and  ca-halm— I am.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock, as  she  admitted  afterward,  regretted 


that  her  sex  hindered  her  from  leading  in 
the  combat  which  she  expected  to  ensue. 
Returning  to  the  church,  breathing  fast 
and  hard,  she  waved  her  turkey-tail  for 
her  own  instead  of  her  niece’s  relief. 

Silas  followed  the  committee  afar  off. 


CHAPTER  V. 

They  had  not  reached  their  destination 
when  a Jersey  wagon,  drawn  by  horses 
reeking  with  sweat,  drove  rapidly  to  the 
church  well,  near  which,  on  a bench  be- 
neath a white-oak,  old  Giles  was  sitting. 
A young  man  alighted  from  the  wagon, 
approached  the  negro,  shook  hands  with 
him  cordially,  and  had  a few  minutes’ 
earnest  convei*sation  with  him. 

“Just  as  I expected,”  said  the  youth. 
“Stay  right  where  you  are.  Uncle  Giles, 
until  I call  for  you.” 

“Lor,  Marse  John,  don’t  fetch  me  up 
in  dat  case.  I ain’t  nobody  but  a nigger, 
and  Marse  Thad  Basil  will  kill  me  ef  my 
word  is  fotch  in  agin  his’n.  One  of  his 
pappy’s  men  done  told  me  so.” 

“ Never  mind  Thad  Basil,  Uncle  Giles. 
I’ll  stand  between  you  and  all  danger 
from  Thad  Basil.” 

Leaving  his  horses  for  Giles  to  tie,  he 
walked  rapidly  to  the  church  and  entered. 
As  he  passed  Puss,  she  blushed  scarlet, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief. 

“Who’s  that?”  whispered  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock. 

“John  Barnes.” 

A few  words  passed  in  low  tones  be- 
tween John  and  Mr.  Leadbetter.  Then 
the  former  rose. 

“Brother  Moderator,”  said  he,  “hear- 
ing of  this  intended  trial,  I have  come 
with  great  haste  to  attend  it  Fortunate- 
ly I have  just  seen  a witness  who  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  briefiy.  I know,  sir, 
that  there  is  a prejudice,  even  in  the 
church,  against  admitting  testimony  from 
one  of  the  class  to  which  this  witness  be- 
longs. He  is  a negro,  Brother  Moderator.  ” 

At  this  announcement  every  head, 
including  the  moderator’s,  was  lifted 
straight  up,  and  looked  at  every  other 
head  in  the  hoiLse  in  astonishment. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  continued  John,  “a  negro, 
and  as  sucn  his  testimony  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  a court  of  justice,  although  a 
court  of  justice  even  will  take  the  testi- 
mony of  everything  except  a negro:  it 
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will  take  that  of  a knife,  of  a gun,  a 
foot-print,  a bird,  or  even  of  a dog.  But, 
Brother  Moderator,  this  is  a court  higher 
and  more  important  and  more  solemn 
than  a court  of  justice,  and  its  judge  is 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Before  that 
Judge  I come  now,  and  I oflFer  as  a wit- 
ness of  the  innocence  of  our  sister  one 
whom,  like  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of 
us.  He  made  after  His  own  likeness. 
That  witness  is  Brother  Giles  Tanner. 
He  is  a member  of  this  church;  he  is 
known  personally  by  me  and  many  of 
this  church  to  be  a truthful  man.  If  the 
brethren  refuse  to  admit  him  as  a witness, 
then  I make  his  testimony  my  own,  and 
propose  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  of 
its  truth.  I shall  undertake  to  say,  there- 
fore, upon  my  own  accountability  to  you, 
to  this  church,  and  to  the  Judge  who 
is  presiding  above  us  all,  that  the  reports 
in  circulation  about  our  sister,  not  only 
in  part,  but  in  whole,  are  most  wickedly 
and  basely  false.” 

'After  speaking  at  considerable  length 
in  this  strain,  he  sat  down.  His  face  was 
slightly  flushed.  Mrs.  Peacock  leaned 
forward  and  yearned  toward  him.  Puss 
did  not  trust  herself  to  look  in  that  direc- 
tion, The  members  regarded  one  another 
in  doubt.  All  looked  Anally  toward  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Rainey.  Here  was  a question 
which  only  that  aged  and  wise  head  was 
competent  to  grapple  with.  Mr.  Leadbet- 
ter  moved,  “ if  he  was  in  order,  and  could 
get  a second  to  his  move,  that  the  church 
wait  a few  minutes,  until  the  committee 
that  had  been  app’inted — and  yonder 
they’re  a-comin’  now,”  said  he,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

This  is  what  occurred  at  Spouter’s : 

Thacldeus  Basil  received  the  committee 
graciously.  After  a long  statement  of  its 
business  by  Mr.  Rainey,  and  just  as  Thad 
was  beginning  his  sj)eech,  a lad  came  run- 
ning from  the  church,  and  rushed  in,  cry- 
ing that  John  Barnes  had  brought  in  Tan- 
ner’s old  man  Giles,  and  they  were  taking 
negro  testimony  at  the  meetin’-house. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  your  brawlin’ 
nonsense,  boy  ?”  asked  Mr.  Rainey,  indig- 
nantly. 

‘ ‘ Hit’s  a fac,  Mr.  Rainey,  ” answered  the 
boy.  “ John  Barnes  is  a-givin’  in  nigger 
evidence.” 

Thad’s  face  instantly  darkened. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  could  have 
cleared  this  case  of  most  of  its  difiicul- 
ties ; but  as  I am  to  be  confronted  with  a 


negro,  I shall  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it.” 

He  turned  and  walked  rapidly  out  into 
the  piazza,  at  the  entrance  to  which  Silas 
Tanner  stood  before  him. 

“You’re  not  quite  done  with  it  yet, 
Thad,”  said  he,  with  a sort  of  smile  upon 
his  face,  as  he  stood  squarely  before  Thad; 
and  the  wrinkles  and  the  stoop  having 
disappeared,  he  seemed  a full  two  inches 
taller  than  ever  before.  “ I want  you  to 
go  along  with  me  down  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  hear  what  Giles  has  to  say. 
You’ve  got  to  go.  I didn’t  intend  to  carry 
Giles  there,  but  I’ve  been  intending  to  car- 
ry you  if  I lived  to  see  you.  If  you  don’t 
go.  I’ll  carry  you  or  kill  you.  This  case 
has  got  to  be  settled  to-day,  Thad  Basil, 
or  you  or  me,  one  or  t’other,  dies.” 

Silas  was  weaponless.  Thad  carried  a 
heavy  cane.  He  began  to  back  and  raise 
it  to  strike,  when  Silas,  seizing  his  arm 
with  one  hand,  and  wrenching  away  the 
cane  by  a single  effort  with  the  other,  took 
him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  down  the 
steps,  and  wheeled  him  with  his  face  to- 
ward the  church. 

“ Now  march  I”  said  he ; “ and  if  you  as 
much  as  wabble,  I’ll  beat  out  your  brains 
with  your  own  stick.  Once  more,  and 
not  but  once  more,  am  I going  to  tell  you, 
march !” 

The  sound  of  his  command  was  not 
loud,  but  terrific.  Such  was  his  passion 
that  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Rainey,  felt  it 
to  be  useful  or  safe  to  interfere.  Thad 
took  up  slowly  the  unwilling  march. 

“You  have  me  at  unfair  disadvantage, 
Mr.  Tanner,”  he  said. 

“Halt!”  said  Silas.  “You  sha’n’t say 
that.”  Returning  him  the  cane,  he  con- 
tinued, “Take  it;  but  if  you  raise  it  to 
strike.  I’ll  strangle  you,  and  I don’t  want 
to  do  that  until  I’ve  got  the  truth  out  of 
you.” 

Thad  Basil  was  brave,  but  he  could  not 
withstand  the  superior  courage  of  the  man 
whose  conduct  had  astounded  and  awed 
and  subdued  him.  The  committee  follow- 
ed close  behind. 

Tliey  had  reached  the  great  white-oak 
at  the  edge  of  the  church-yard.  Thad 
lialted,  and  leaned  against  it. 

“Mr.  Tanner,”  he  said,  beseechingly, 
“can  not  this  matter  be  compromised  ?” 

“ What’s  your  terms  ?”  answei'ed  Silas, 
pausing  also.  “Say  ’em  ; then  I’ll  name 
mine.  Wait  a moment,  Mr.  Rainey,  and 
you,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.’’ 
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Thad  addressed  Mr.  Rainey. 

“Mr.  Rainey,  I say  in  your  presence 
and  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen 
that  I am  willing  to  marry  Mr.  Tanner’s 
daughter,  and  so  propose.” 

“Umph!  humph!”  responded  Mr.  Rai- 
ney, taking  off  his  hat  and  rubbing  his 

“And  V’  said  Silas,  “tell  you,  Mr. 
Rainey,  that  1 refuse  and  kick  and  spit 
upon  his  offer.” 

“My!  my!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Rainey. 

“What  other  terms  have  you  got  to 
name  ?”  demanded  Silas. 

“That  I am  willing  to  say,  and  do  say, 
that  I believe  Miss  Mary  Tanner  to  be  as 
pure  and  as  modest  a young  lady  as  any 
in  my  acquaintance,  notwithstanding  the 
rumors  in  circulation  concerning  her.” 

“Oh!  ah!  now,  now,  Silas!”  said  Mr. 
Rainey,  smooth  as  butter. 

“Is  that  all  ?”  asked  Silas. 

“I  should  think  that  was  enough. 
Wouldn’t  you,  Mr.  Rainey  ?” 

“Then  I’ll  name  mine.  You  are  to  say 
in  words  now,  and  in  writing  hereafter, 
that  on  the  last  Sunday  meeting  day, 
while  riding  with  my  daughter  home,  you 
asked  her  to  marry  you,  that  she  refused, 
and  that  you  then  got  a promise  from  her 
not  to  tell  of  your  offer.  How  will  they 
do,  so  far  ?” 

Thad  nodded  his  head. 

“Words,  words,” said  Silas,  relentless- 
ly; “ no  nods.  Open  your  mouth  and 
speak.” 

“I  agree  to  them.” 

“Your  committee’s  making  something 
of  a start  at  last,  you  see,  Mr.  Rainey,” 
said  Silas,  with  a lion  smile.  “Good  so 
far,  Mr.  Basil.  You  are  to  say,  also,  that 
when  you  and  Mary  Tanner  got  to  the 
skirt  of  woods  this  side  of  my  house,  and 
she,  intending  to  go  faster,  put  her  horse 
into  a gallop,  her  saddle  girth  broke,  and 
in  jumping  from  him  her  foot  hung  in 
the  stirrup,  and  as  she  was  falling  you 
caught  her  in  your  arms ; that  this  is  tlie 
only  kind  of  advances  that  she  ever  made 
to  you ; and  that  all  you  have  said  to  the 
contrary  of  this  is — Lies !” 

Mr.  ^iney  actually  jumped  back  from 
those  words  and  from  Silas  Tanner’s  looks. 

“That’s  haiHl,  Mr.  Tanner,”  pleaded 
Thad — “that’s  too  hard,” 

“Well,  sir,  then  you’ve  got  to  go  into 
that  house,  where  Mary  Tanner  is  on  her 
ti*ial  for  all  she’s  got  that’s  worth  having, 
and  say  whether  she  lies  or  not ; for  that’s 


the  tale  she  tells,  and  Godamighty  may 
strike  her  dead,  for  me,  if  what  she  says  is 
not  the  truth.  You  got  to  face  both  her 
and  Godamighty.” 

Pale,  vanquished,  abject,  Thad  acknowl- 
edged all  Silas’s  charges,  pleading  not  so 
much  his  anger  at  Puss’s  repulsion  of  his 
suit  as  the  hope  by  this  means  to  win  her 
at  last. 

Mr.  Rainey  actually  rubbed  his  head 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  until  not  a 
hair  was  in  its  normal  attitude. 

Silas  looked  at  the  young  man.  The 
great  deep  of  his  simple,  just,  noble  being 
was  surging.  His  fingers  were  clinched, 
and  he  raised  his  powerful  arm.  If  he 
had  struck,  scarcely  more  disastrous  had 
been  the  blow  with  which  the  mailed  hand 
of  Entellus  prostrated  the  bullock  upon 
the  plain.  But  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock, who  had  been  slowly  advancing 
since  the  pause  at  the  oak,  strode  up,  and 
seizing  her  brother’s  uplifted  arm,  said: 
“Silas  Tanner,  it  is  enough.  Will  you 
strike  an  enemy  when  he  is  down  ? Be 
not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good.” 

Getting  between  him  and  Thad,  she 
said  to  the  latter:  “Go,  young  man.  1 
want  to  tell  you,  though,  that  that  child 
kept  her  promise  until  I came  and  made 
her  break  it  for  her  own  safety.  Go,  and 
may  God  forgive  you !” 

Thad  turned  and  walked  away  rapidly. 
Silas  turned  also,  and  his  knees  teginning 
to  tremble,  he  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
laid  his  head  against  the  tree,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  his  childhood  wept  aloud, 
and  poured  forth  abundant  tears.  Then 
he  ceased,  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, rose,  and  without  a word  to  any 
one,  went  to  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly 
home. 

According  to  the  time-piece  of  one  of 
the  younger  members,  Mr.  Rainey  occu- 
pied exactly  fifty-nine  minutes  in  making 
the  committee’s  report,  in  the  which,  aft- 
er announcing  the  triumphant  acquittal 
of  the  young  sister,  he  pronounced  many 
words  on  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  and 
made  an  extended  argument,  illustrated 
so  happily  by  the  recent  case,  upon  final 
perseverance.  Yet  probably  the  most  fe- 
licitous portion  of  this  report  was  when, 

‘ ‘ if  he  might  be  in  order,  he  would  wish  to 
remind  his  brethren,  what  they  were  all 
obleeged  to  know,  that  there  was  in  that 
church  at  the  present  time  a person  who, 
although  she  acknowledged  herself,  so  to 
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speak,  to  be  a female,  yet  she  was  a per- 
son whose  name  was  in  all  the  churches ; 
and  if  he  was  not  out  of  order  to  say  it, 
he  would  say  that  from  this  time  forward 
that  name,  be  it  female  or  male,  male  or 
female,  would  rise,  and  keep  rising  higher 
and  higher,  from  this  visit  to  her  sister 
church,  and  be — so  to  speak — as  it  were — 
what  we  should  all — wish,  and — be  thank- 
ful to  receive.” 

His  unexpected  and  unwonted  embar- 
rassment served  only  to  add  zest  to  his 
compliment.  And  now,  as  the  sun  was 
getting  low,  he  would  recommend  and  he 
would  request  the  brethren  and  sisters  to 
wind  up  the  conference  by  singing  what 
all  knew  to  be  his  favorite  hymn. 

Mr.  Leadbetter  slowly  raised  the  tune— 

“ Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing.” 

By  ones,  by  twos,  by  half-dozens,  the  con- 
gregation joined.  Mrs.  Peacock,  now  ec- 
static from  various  emotions,  started  out 
with  a power  approximating  ferocity;  but 
before  the  fii*st  stanza  was  finished,  her 
lower  jaw',  in  its  frantic  efforts  at  inde- 
pendent action,  became  wholly  unman- 
ageable. She  stopped,  moved  slightly 
from  Puss,  and  looked  at  her  as  the  beau- 
tiful girl  iK)ured  lier  throat  in  thankful 
praise.  One  by  one  the  singers,  as  they 
looked  and  listened,  softened  their  notes, 
and  let  their  tears  flow,  until  the  last  stan- 
za, when  they  all  ceased,  wliile  she,  un- 
conscious of  being  alone,  lifted  her  voice 
higher  and  higher,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
had  actual  vision  of  the  invisibles  that 
had  come  to  her  defense  and  her  rescue. 

Sunday  morning. 

Vast  was  the  congregation.  Puss  came 
in  plain  white,  without  any  even  usual 
ornamentation;  but  to  George  Booker’s 
hopeless  eyes  she  seemed  the  incarnation 
of  loveliness.  Mrs.  Peacock  wore  her 
black  silk  frock,  famous  for  years  through- 
out the  region  of  the  wire-grass.  Puss 
seemed  liumbly  and  only  thankful.  Her 
aunt,  thankful  too,  felt  triumphant  also, 
yet  like  Deborah,  as  when,  along  with  Ba- 
rak the  son  of  Abinoam,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  king  of  Canaan,  she  sang, 
“O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down 
strength.” 

Dear,  beyond  the  power  of  expression, 
to  him  who  remembers  them  as  a child, 
those  country  Sunday  meeting  days  of  that 
Georgia  foretime.  The  child,  sitting  with 
his  mother  on  the  women’s  side  of  the 
long  aisle,  too  young  to  listen  or  be  ex- 


pected to  listen  to  the  sermon,  not  deep  but 
of  unction,  alternately  upright  and  reclin- 
ing,  would  hear  with  strong  and  strange 
delight  the  songs  of  those  thousand  voices 
within,  the  myriads  of  birds  outside,  even 
the  whinnyings  of  the  colts  and  their 
dams  in  the  grave-yard  grove  too  distant 
to  be  disturbant  of  the  services.  Sweeter 
yet  than  these  were  the  odors,  never  in 
adult  time  to  be  reproduced,  or  equalled, 
or  approximated,  that  were  wafted  by  tur- 
key tails  and  cranes’  tails,  and  hawks’ 
wings  and  herons’  wings,  from  Sunday 
frocks  that,  since  last  meeting  day,  had 
lain  in  chests  amid  rose  leaves  and  laven- 
der and  thyme. 

Poor  George  Booker  I When  Puss 
Tanner  gently  but  decisively  turned  him 
off,  his  mother  and  sisters  for  a while 
apprehended  serious  consequences  from 
his  grief.  But  George  was  a healthy 
young  man ; and  when,  the  next  year, 
Puss  was  married  to  John  Barnes,  he 
went  down  to  Long  Creek  and  married 
Miss  Kemp,  whose  contingent  remainder 
in  the  other  negroes  and  land  had  become 
vested  by  the  second  marriage  of  the  ro- 
bust widow.  In  the  division  of  the  prop- 
erty the  creek  bottom  fell  to  him,  and  he 
was  glad  to  dispose  of  it  to  Silas  for  a rea- 
sonable consideration. 

Mrs.  Peacock  must  now  hasten  back  to 
her  home.  She  could  linger  at  the  Hai*- 
risons’  on  the  return  only  long  enough  to 
tell  the  news,  and  get  a bite  for  hei*self 
and  Sam  and  Bob.  And  didn’t  the  heads 
of  that  family  dispute  as  to  who  had  told 
her  so  the  first  and  oftenest?  Yet  Mr. 
Harrison,  calling  to  mind  what  he  had 
said  about  Saint  Paul  and  them  Romans 
over  there,  finally  prevailed,  and  looked 
as  if  he  were  ready  to  maintain  that  the 
Gi*eat  Apostle,  in  foresight  of  the  logical 
contingencies  in  which  his  epistle  woxild 
be  involved  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Ogeechee,  had  been  especially  guarded  in 
his  expressions. 

“ I got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  Joshua,  and 
I knocked  it  out,”  said  the  returned  trav- 
eller, alighting  from  lier  gig.  and  then  she 
called  him  her  dear.  Mr.  Peacock,  grate- 
ful for  the  safe  return  and  the  endearment, 
declared  that  “he  had  knew  that  the  bot- 
tom was  somewheres,  or  some wheres else; 
and  if  it  were,  Polly  Peacock  was  the  one 
to  find  it;  and  that  his  opinion  w;is,  which 
the  multiplied  world  might  know  if  it 
wanted  to,  that  she  were  the  greatest  wo- 
man that  were  a-living.” 
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CHAPTER  17.— {Continued.) 


They  walked  on,  and  came  opposite  to 
where  the  telegnraph  emerged  from  the 
trees,  leaped  over  the  parapet,  and  up 
through  the  loop-hole  into  the  interior. 

“That  looks  strange  in  such  a build- 
ing,” said  her  companion. 

“Miss  Power  had  it  put  up  to  know 
the  latest  news  from  town.  It  costs  six 
pounds  a year  for  each  mile.  She  can 
work  it  herself,  beautifully:  and  so  can  I, 
but  not  so  well.  It  was  a great  delight  to 
learn.  Miss  Power  was  so  interested  at 
first  that  she  was  sending  messages  from 
morning  till  night.  And  did  you  hear 
the  new  clock  t” 

“Oh!  is  it  a new  one? — ^Yes,  I heard 
it.” 

“ The  old  one  was  quite  worn  out;  so 
Paula  has  put  it  in  the  cellar,  and  had 
this  new  one  made,  though  it  still  strikes 
on  the  old  bell.  It  tells  the  seconds,  but 
the  old  one,  which  my  very  great  grand- 
father erect^  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
only  told  the  hours.  Paula  says  that 
time,  being  so  much  more  valuable  now, 
must  of  course  be  cut  up  into  smaller 
pieces.” 

“She  does  not  appear  to  be  much  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  of  this  ancient  pile.” 

Miss  De  Stancy  shook  her  head  too 
slightly  to  expr^  absolute  negation. 

“Do  you  wish  to  come  through  this 
door  ?”  ^e  asked.  “There  is  a singular 
chimney-piece  in  the  kitchen,  which  is 
considered  a unique  example  of  its  kind, 
though  1 myself  don't  know  enough 
about  it  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.” 

When  they  had  looked  at  the  corbelled 
chimney-piece  they  returned  to  the  hall, 
where  his  eye  was  caught  anew  by  a 
large  map  that  he  had  conned  for  some 
time  when  alone,  without  being  able  to 
divine  the  locality  represented.  It  was 
called  “ General  Plan  of  the  Town,”  and 
showed  streets  and  open  spaces  corre- 
sponding with  nothing  he  had  seen  in  the 
county. 

“ Is  that  town  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“It  is  not  anywhere  but  in  Paula’s 
brain ; she  has  laid  it  out  from  her  own 
design.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  near 
our  railway  station,  just  across  there. 
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where  the  land  belongs  to  her.  She  is  go- 
ing to  grant  cheap  building  leases,  and 
develop  the  manufacture  of  pottery.” 

“Pottery — how  very  practical  she  must 
be!” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  implied  Miss  De  Stancy, 
in  tones  showing  how  supremely  ignorant 
he  must  be  of  Miss  Power’s  nature  if  he 
characterized  her  in  those  terms.  “It  is 
Greek  pottery  she  means — Hellenic  pot- 
tery she  tells  me  to  call  it,  only  I forget. 
There  is  beautiful  clay  at  the  place,  her 
father  told  her:  he  found  it  in  making  the 
railway  tunnel.  She  has  visited  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Continental  museums,  and 
Greece  and  Spain;  and  hopes  to  imitate 
the  old  fictile  work  in  time,  especially  the 
Greek  of  the  best  period,  four  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  or  before  Christ — I for- 
get which  it  was  Paula  said. . . . Oh,  no,  she 
is  not  practical,  in  the  sense  you  mean, 
ataU.” 

“A  mixed  young  lady,  rather.” 

Miss  De  Stancy  appeal^  unable  to  set- 
tle whether  this  new  definition  of  her 
dear  friend  should  be  accepted  as  kind- 
ly or  disallowed  as  decide^y  sarcastic. 

“ You  would  like  her  if  you  knew  her,” 
she  insisted,  in  half  tones  of  pique;  after 
which  she  walked  on  a few  steps. 

“ I think  very  highly  of  her,”  said  Som- 
erset. 

“And  I.  And  yet  at  one  time  I could 
never  have  believed  that  I should  have 
been  her  friend.  One  is  prejudiced  at 
first  against  people  who  are  reported  to 
have  such  differences  in  feeling,  associa- 
tions, and  habit,  as  she  seemed  to  have 
from  mine.  But  it  has  not  stood  in  the 
least  in  the  way  of  our  liking  each  other. 

I believe  the  difference  makes  us  the  more 
united.” 

“ It  says  a great  deal  for  the  liberality 
of  both,”  answered  Somerset,  warmly. 
“Heaven  send  us  more  of  the  same  sort 
of  people ! They  are  not  too  numerous  at 
present.” 

As  this  remark  called  for  no  reply  from 
Miss  De  Stancy,  she  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  leave  him  alone,  first  re- 
peating her  permission  to  him  to  wander 
where  he  would.  He  walked  about  for 
some  time,  sketch-book  in  hand,  but  was 
conscious  that  his  interest  did  not  lie 
much  in  the  architecture.  In  passing 
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along  the  corridor  of  an  upper  floor,  he 
observed  an  open  door  through  which 
was  visible  a room  containing  one  of  the 
finest  Renaissance  cabinets  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  impossible,  on  close  exami- 
nation, to  do  justice  to  it  in  a hasty  sketch ; 
it  would  be  necessary  to  measure  every 
line,  and  get  impressions  of  every  surface, 
if  he  would  bring  away  anything  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  him  as  a designer.  Decid- 
ing to  reserve  this  gem  for  another  oppor- 
tunity, he  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room, 
and  blushed  a little.  Without  knowing 
it  he  had  intruded  into  the  absent  Miss 
Paula’s  own  particular  set  of  chambers, 
including  a boudoir  and  sleeping  apart- 
ment. On  the  tables  of  the  sitting-room 
were  most  of  the  popular  papers  and  peri- 
odicals that  he  knew,  not  only  English, 
but  from  Paris,  Italy,  and  America.  Sa- 
tirical prints,  though  they  did  not  unduly 
preponderate,  were  not  wanting.  Besides 
these  there  were  books  from  a Ix)ndon  cir- 
culating library,  paper-covered  light  liter- 
ature in  French  and  choice  Italian,  and 
the  latest  monthly  reviews ; while  between 
the  two  windows  stood  the  telegraph  ap- 
paratus whose  wire  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  him  hither. 

These  things,  ensconced  amid  so  much 
of  the  old  and  hoary,  were  as  if  a stray 
hour  from  the  nineteenth  century  had 
wandered  like  a butterfly  into  the  thir- 
teenth, and  lost  itself  there. 

The  door  between  this  antechamber  and 
the  sleeping-room  stood  open.  Without 
venturing  to  cross  the  threshold,  for  he 
felt  that  he  would  be  abusing  hospitality 
to  go  so  far,  Somerset  looked  in  for  a mo- 
ment. It  was  a pretty  place,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  hastily  fitted  up.  In  a cor- 
ner, overhung  by  a blue  and  white  can- 
opy of  silk,  was  a little  cot,  hardly  large 
enough  to  impress  the  character  of  bed- 
room upon  the  old  place.  Upon  a coun- 
terpane lay  a parasol  and  a silk  necker- 
chief. On  the  other  side  of  the  room  was 
a tall  mirror  of  startling  newness,  draped 
like  the  bedstead  in  blue  and  white. 
Thrown  at  random  upon  the  floor  were 
two  or  three  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  and  a 
pair  of  satin  slippers  that  would  have  fit- 
ted Cinderella.  A dressing-gown  lay 
across  a settee;  and  opposite,  upon  a 
small  easy-chair  in  the  same  blue  and 
white  livery,  were  a Bible,  the  Baptist 
Magazine,  WardloM  on  Infant  Baptism, 
Walford’s  County  Families,  and  the 
Court  Journal.  On  and  over  the  man- 


tel-piece were  knickknacks  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  photographic  portraits  of 
the  artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  celeb- 
rities of  the  day. 

A dressing-room  lay  beyond;  but  be- 
coming conscious  that  his  study  of  an- 
cient Gothic  architecture  would  hardly 
bear  stretching  further  in  that  direction 
without  injury  to  his  morals,  Mr.  Somer- 
set retreated  to  the  outside,  passing  by, 
without  notice,  the  gem  of  Renaissance 
that  had  led  him  in. 

“She  affects  blue,”  he  was  thinking. 
“Then  she  is  fair.” 

On  looking  up,  some  time  later,  at  the 
new  clock  that  told  the  seconds,  he  found 
that  the  time  at  his  disposal  for  work  had 
flown  without  his  having  transfeiTed  a 
single  feature  of  the  building  or  furni- 
ture to  his  sketch-book.  He  remained 
but  a little  longer  that  day.  Before  leav- 
ing he  sent  in  for  permission  to  come 
again,  and  then  walked  across  the  fields 
to  the  inn  at  Sleeping-Green,  reflecting 
less  upon  Miss  De  Stancy  (so  little  force 
of  presence  had  she  possessed)  than  upon 
the  modem  flower  in  a mediaeval  flower- 
pot whom  Miss  De  Stancy’s  information 
had  so  vividly  brought  before  him,  and 
upon  the  incongruities  that  were  daily 
shaping  themselves  in  the  world  under 
the  great  modem  fluctuations  of  classes 
and  creeds. 

Somerset  was  still  full  of  the  subject 
when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  walk, 
and  he  fancied  that  some  loungers  at  the 
bar  of  the  inn  were  discussing  the  hero- 
ine of  the  chapel  scene  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entry.  On  this  account, 
when  the  landlord  came  to  clear  away  the 
dinner,  Somerset  was  led  to  inquire  of 
him,  by  way  of  opening  a conversation,  if 
there  were  many  Baptists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  landlord  (who  was  a serious  man 
on  the  surface,  though  he  occasionally 
smiled  from  beneath)  replied  that  there 
were  a great  many — far  more  than  the 
average  in  country  parishes.  ‘ ‘ Even  here, 
in  my  house,  now,”  he  added,  “ when 
folks  get  a drop  of  drink  into  ’em,  and 
their  feelings  rise  to  a song,  some  man 
will  strike  up  a hymn  by  preference. 
Though  I find  no  fault  with  that;  for 
though  ’tis  hardly  human  nature  to  be  so 
calculating  in  yer  cups,  a feller  may  as  well 
sing  to  gain  something  as  sing  to  waste.” 

“ How  do  you  account  for  there  being 
so  many  ?” 
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“Well,  you  see,  sir,  some  says  one 
thing,  and  some  another.  I think  they 
does  it  to  save  the  expense  of  a Christian 
burial  for  their  children.  Now  there’s  a 
poor  family  out  in  Long  Lane — the  hus- 
band used  to  smite  for  Jimmy  More,  the 
blacksmith,  till  a’  hurt  his  arm-  -they’d 
have  no  less  than  eleven  children,  if  they’d 
not  been  lucky  t’other  way,  and  buried 
five  when  they  were  three  or  four  months 
old.  Now  every  one  of  them  children 
was  given  to  the  sexton  in  a little  box  that 
any  journeyman  could  nail  together  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  buried  ’em  at 
night  for  a shilling  a head;  whereas 
’twould  have  cost  a couple  of  pounds  each 

if  they’d  been  christened  at  church Of 

course  there’s  the  new  lady  at  the  castle ; 
she’s  a chapel  member,  and  that  may 
make  a little  difference;  but  she’s  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  show  whether 
’twill  be  worth  while  to  jine  ’em  for  the 
profit  on’t,  or  whether  ’twill  not.  No 
doubt  if  it  turns  out  that  she’s  of  a sort 
to  relieve  folks  in  trouble,  more  will  jine 
her  set  than  belongs  to  it  already.  ‘Any 
port  in  a storm,’  of  course,  as  the  saying 
is.” 

“ As  for  yourself,  you  are  a Churchman 
at  present,  I presume?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  but  I was  a Methodist  once — 
ay,  for  a length  of  time.  ’Twas  owing  to 
my  taking  a house  next  door  to  a chapel ; 
so  that  what  with  hearing  the  organ  bizz 
like  a bee  through  the  wall,  and  what 
with  finding  it  saved  umbrellas  on  wet 
Sundays,  I went  over  to  that  faith  for 
two  years — though  I believe  I dropped 
money  by  it — I wouldn’t  be  the  man  to 
say  so  if  I hadn’t.  Howsomever,  when 
1 moved  into  this  house,  I turned  back 
again  to  my  old  religion.  Faith,  1 don’t 
see  much  difference:  be  you  one,  or  be 
you  t’other,  you’ve  got  to  get  your  liv- 
ing.” 

“The  De  Stancys,  of  course,  have  not 
much  influence  here  now,  for  that  or  any 
other  thing  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  no;  not  any  at  all.  They  be 
very  low  upon  ground,  and  always  will 
be  now,  I suppose.  It  was  thoughted 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history — 
you’ve  read  it,  sir,  no  doubt?” 

“ Not  a word.” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  then,  you  shall.  I’ve  got  the  his- 
tory somewhere.  ’Twas  gay  manners 
that  did  it.  The  only  bit  of  luck  they 
have  had  of  late  years  is  Miss  Power’s  tak- 
ing to  little  Miss  De  Stancy,  and  making 


her  her  company-keeper.  I hope  ’twill 
continue.” 

That  the  two  daughters  of  these  anti- 
podean families  should  be  such  intimate 
friends  was  a situation  which  pleased  Som- 
erset as  much  as  it  did  the  landlord.  It 
was  an  engaging  instance  of  that  human 
progress  on  which  he  had  expended  many 
charming  dreams  in  the  years  when  jwetry, 
theology,  and  the  reorganization  of  socie- 
ty had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  seemed  matters 
of  more  importance  to  him  than  a profes- 
sion which  should  help  him  to  a big  house 
and  income,  a fair  Deiopeia  and  a lovely 
progeny.  When  he  was  alone  he  poured 
out  a glass  of  wine,  and  silently  drank 
the  healths  of  the  two  generous-minded 
young  women,  who,  in  this  lonely  coun- 
try district,  had  found  sweet  communion 
a necessity  of  life,  and  by  pure  and  in- 
stinctive good  sense  had  broken  down  a 
barrier  which  men  thrice  their  age  and 
repute  would  probably  have  felt  it  imper- 
ative to  main^in.  But  perhaps  this  was 
premature ; the  omnipotent  Miss  Power’s 
character — ^practical  or  ideal,  politic  or 
impulsive — he  as  yet  knew  nothing  of; 
and  giving  over  reasoning  from  insuffi- 
cient data,  he  lapsed  into  mere  conjecture. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  next  morning  Somerset  was  again 
at  the  castle.  He  passed  some  consider- 
able interval  on  the  walls  before  encount- 
ering Miss  De  Stancy,  whom  at  last  he 
observed  going  towaird  a pony-carriage 
that  waited  near  the  door. 

A smile  gained  strength  upon  her  face 
at  his  approach,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
speak.  “I  am  sorry  Miss  Power  has  not 
returned,”  she  said  to  him,  and  proceeded 
to  account  for  that  lady’s  absence  by  her 
distress  at  the  event  of  two  evenings 
earlier. 

“ But  I have  driven  over  to  my  father’s 
— Sir  William  De  Stancy 's — ^house  this 
morning,”  she  went  on.  “ And  on  men- 
tioning your  name  to  him  I found  he 
knew  it  quite  well.  You  will,  will  you 
not,  forgive  my  ignorance  in  having  no 
better  knowledge  of  the  elder  Mr.  Somer- 
set’s works  than  a dim  sense  of  his  fame 
as  a painter  ? But  I was  going  to  say 
that  my  father  would  much  like  to  in- 
clude you  in  his  personal  acquaintance, 
and  wishes  me  to  ask  if  you  will  give 
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him  the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  him 
to-day.  My  cousin  John,  whom  you 
once  knew,  was  a great  favorite  of  his, 
and  used  to  speak  of  you  sometimes.  It 
will  be  so  kind  if  you  can  come.  My  fa- 
ther is  an  old  man,  out  of  society,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  the  news  of  town.” 

Somerset  said  he  was  glad  to  find  him- 
self among  friends  where  he  had  only 
expected  strangers ; and  promised  to  come 
that  day  if  she  would  tell  him  the  way. 

That  she  could  easUy  do.  The  short 
way  was  across  that  glade  he  saw  there — 
tlien  over  the  stile  into  the  wood,  follow- 
ing the  path  till  it  came  out  upon  the  turn- 
pike-road.  He  would  then  be  almost 
close  to  the  house.  The  distance  was 
about  two  miles  and  a half.  But  if  he 
thought  it  too  far  for  a walk,  she  would 
drive  on  to  the  town,  where  she  had  been 
going  when  he  came,  and  instead  of  re- 
turning straight  to  her  father’s,  would 
come  back  and  pick  him  up. 

It  was  not  at  all  necessary,  he  thought. 
He  was  a walker,  and  could  ^d  the  path. 

At  this  moment  a servant  came  to  tell 
Miss  De  Stancy  that  the  telegraph  was 
calling  her. 

“Ah — it  is  lucky  that  I was  not  gone 
again  1”  she  exclaimed.  “John  seldom 
reads  it  right  if  I am  away.” 

It  now  seemed  quite  in  the  ordinary 
course  that,  as  a friend  of  her  father’s,  he 
should  accompany  her  to  the  instrument. 
So  up  they  went  together,  and  immediate- 
ly on  reaching  it  she  applied  her  fingers 
to  the  keys,  and  began  to  read  the  mes- 
sage. Somerset  fancied  himself  like  a 
person  overlooking  another’s  letter,  and 
moved  aside. 

“It  is  no  secret,”  she  said,  smiling. 
“ ‘ Paula  to  Charlotte^^  it  begins.” 

“That’s  very  pretty.” 

“Oh I — and  it  is  about— you,” murmur- 
ed Miss  De  Stancy. 

“ Me  ?”  The  architect  blushed  a little. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  the  machine 
went  on  with  its  story.  There  was  some- 
thing curious  in  watching  this  utterance 
about  himself,  under  his  very  nose,  in 
language  unintelligible  to  him.  He  con- 
jectured whether  it  were  inquiry,  praise, 
or  blame,  with  a sense  that  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  the  latter,  as  the  result  of  his 
surreptitious  look  into  that  blue  bedroom, 
possibly  observed  and  reported  by  some 
servant  of  the  house. 

“ ^Direct  that  every  facility  he  given 
to  Mr.  Sorr^aet  to  visit  any  part  of  the 


castle  he  may  wish  to  see.  On  my  return 
I shall  he  gl^  to  welcome  him  as  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  relatives.  I have 
two  of  his  father^ s pictures.  ’ ” 

“Dear  me  I the  plot  thickens,”  he  said, 
with  surprise,  as  Miss  De  Stancy  an- 
nounced the  words.  “How  could  she 
know  about  me?” 

“I  sent  a message  to  her  this  morning 
when  I saw  you  crossing  the  park  on 
your  way  here— telling  her  that  Mr.  Som- 
erset, son  of  the  Academician,  was  making 
sketches  of  the  castle,  and  that  my  father 
knew  something  of  you.  That’s  her  an- 
swer.” 

“Where  are  the  pictures  by  my  father 
that  she  has  purcha^  ?” 

“ Oh,  not  here — at  least  not  unpacked.” 

Miss  De  Stancy  then  left  him  to  proceed 
on  her  journey  to  Markton  (so  the  nearest 
little  town  was  called),  informing  bim 
that  she  would  be  at  her  father’s  house 
to  receive  him  at  two  o’clock. 

Just  about  one  he  closed  his  sketch- 
book, and  set  out  in  the  direction  she  had 
indicated.  At  the  entrance  to  the  wood 
a man  was  at  work,  pulling  down  a rotten 
gate  that  bore  on  its  battered  lock  the  ini- 
tials “ W.  De  S.,”  and  erecting  a new  one 
whose  ironmongery  exhibited  the  letters 
“P.  P.” 

The  warmth  of  the  summer  noon  did 
not  inconveniently  penetrate  the  dense 
masses  of  foliage  which  now  began  to 
overhang  the  path,  except  in  spots  where 
a ruthless  timber  felling  had  taken  place 
the  previous  winter  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  It  was  that  particular  half-hour  of 
the  day  in  which  birds  of  the  forest  pre- 
fer walking  to  flying ; and  there  being  no 
wind,  the  hopping  of  the  smallest  song- 
ster over  the  dead  leaves  reached  his  ear 
from  behind  the  undergrowth.  The  tract 
had  originally  been  a well-kept  winding 
drive,  but  a deep  carpet  of  moss  and  leaves 
overlaid  it  now,  though  the  general  out- 
line still  remained  to  show  that  its  curves 
had  been  set  out  with  as  much  care  as 
those  of  a lawn  walk,  and  the  gradient 
made  easy  for  carriages  where  the  natural 
slopes  wore  great.  Felled  trunks  occa- 
sionally lay  across  it,  and  alongside  were 
the  hollow  and  fungous  boles  of  trees 
sawn  down  in  long-past  years. 

After  a walk  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  he  came  to  another  gate,  where  the 
letters  “P.  P.”  again  supplanted  the  his- 
torical “ W.  De  S.”  Climbing  over  this, 
he  found  himself  on  a highway,  which 
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presently  dipped  down  toward  the  town 
of  Markton,  a place  he  had  never  yet 
seen.  It  appeared  in  the  distance  as  a 
quiet  little  borough  of  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and  without  the  town 
boundary,  on  the  side  he  was  approach- 
ing, stood  half  a dozen  genteel  and  mod- 
ern houses  of  the  detached  kind  usually 
found  in  such  suburbs.  On  inquiry,  Sir 
William  De  Stancy’s  residence  was  indi- 
cated as  one  of  these. 

It  was  almost  new,  of  streaked  brick, 
having  a central  door,  and  a small  bay- 
window  on  each  side  to  light  the  two 
front  parlors.  A little  lawn  spread  its 
green  surface  in  front,  divided  from  the 
road  by  iron  railings,  the  low  line  of 
shrubs  immediately  within  them  being 
coated  with  pallid  dust  from  the  highway. 
On  the  neat  piers  of  the  neat  entrance 
gate  were  chiselled  the  words  “Myrtle 
Villa.”  Genuine  road-side  respectability 
sat  smiling  on  every  brick  of  the  eligible 
dwelling. 

“How  are  the  mighty  fallen!”  mur- 
mured Somerset,  as  he  pulled  the  bell. 

Perhaps  that  which  impressed  him 
more  than  the  smallness  and  modernism 
of  Sir  William  De  Stancy’s  house  was 
the  air  of  healthful  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  it.  Somerset  was  shown  in  by 
a neat  maid-servant  in  black  gown  and 
white  apron,  a canary  singing  a welcome 
from  a cage  in  the  shadow  of  the  window, 
the  voices  of  crowing  cocks  coming  over 
the  chimneys  from  somewhere  behind, 
and  sun  and  air  riddling  the  house  every- 
where. 

Being  a dwelling  of  those  well-known 
and  popular  dimensions  which  allow  the 
proceedings  in  the  kitchen  to  be  distinct- 
ly heard  in  the  parlors,  it  was  so  planned 
that  a raking  view  might  be  obtained 
through  it  from  the  front  door  to  the  end 
of  the  back  garden.  The  drawing-room 
furniture  was  comfortable,  in  the  walnut- 
and-green-rep  style  of  some  years  ago. 
Somerset  had  expected  to  find  his  friends 
living  in  an  old  house  with  remnants  of 
their  own  antique  furniture,  and  he  hard- 
ly knew  whether  he  ought  to  meet  them 
with  a smile  or  a gaze  of  condolence. 
His  doubt  was  terminated,  however,  by 
the  cheerful  and  tripping  entry  of  Miss 
De  Stancy,  who  had  retiu*ned  from  her 
drive  to  Markton ; and  in  a few  more  mo- 
ments Sir  William  came  in  from  the  gar- 
den. 

He  was  an  old  man  of  tall  and  spare 


build,  with  a considerable  stoop,  his  glass- 
es dangling  against  his  waistcoat  buttons, 
and  the  front  comers  of  his  coat  tails 
hanging  lower  than  the  hinder  part,  so 
that  they  swayed  right  and  left  as  he 
walked.  He  nervously  apologized  to  his 
visitor  for  having  kept  him  waiting. 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  with 
a mild  benevolence  of  tone,  as  he  retain- 
ed Somerset’s  hand  for  a moment  or  two ; 
“partly  for  your  father’s  sake,  whom  I 
met  more  than  once  in  my  younger  days, 
before  he  became  so  well  known ; and  also 
because  I leam  that  you  were  a friend 
of  my  poor  nephew  John  Ravensbury.” 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  his 
daughter  were  within  hearing;  finding 
she  was  not,  he  bent  toward  Somerset, 
and,  with  the  impulse  of  the  solitary  to 
make  a confidence  at  the  first  opportuni- 
ty, continued  in  a low  tone:  “She,  poor 
girl,  was  to  have  married  John:  his  death 
was  a sad  blow  to  her,  and  to  all  of  us. 

— Pray  take  a s^t,  Mr.  Somerset.” 

The  reverses  of  fortune  which  had 
brought  Sir  William  De  Stancy  to  this 
comfortable  cottage  awakened  in  Somer- 
set a warmer  emotion  than  curiosity,  and 
he  sat  down  with  a heart  as  responsive  to 
each  detail  of  speech  uttered  as  if  it  had 
seriously  concerned  himself,  while  his 
host  gave  some  words  of  information  to 
his  daughter  on  the  trifling  events  that 
had  marked  the  morning  just  passed; 
such  as  that  the  cow  had  got  out  of  the 
paddock  into  Miss  Power’s  field,  that  the 
smith  who  had  promised  to  come  and  look 
at  the  kitchen  range  had  not  arrived,  that 
two  wasps’  nests  had  been  discovered  in 
the  garden  bank,  and  that  Nick  Jones’s 
baby  had  fallen  down  stairs.  Sir  William 
had  large  cavernous  arches  to  his  eye-sock- 
ets, reminding  the  beholder  of  the  vaults 
in  the  castle  he  once  had  owned.  His 
hands  were  long  and  almost  fleshless, 
each  knuckle  showing  like  a bamboo  joint 
from  beneath  his  coat  sleeves,  which  were 
small  at  the  elbow  and  large  at  the  wrist. 

All  the  color  had  gone  from  his  beard  and 
locks,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  isolated 
hairs  of  the  former,  which  retained  dash- 
es of  their  original  shade  at  sudden  points 
in  their  length,  revealing  that  all  had 
once  been  raven  black. 

But  to  study  a man  to  his  face  is  a spe- 
cies of  ill-nature  which  requires  a colder 
temx)erament,  or  at  least  an  older  heart, 
than  the  architect’s  was  at  that  time,  to 
carry  it  on  long.  Incurious  imobservance 
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is  the  true  attitude  of  cordiality,  and  Som- 
erset blamed  himself  for  having  fallen 
into  an  act  of  inspection  even  for  so  short 
a time.  He  would  wait  for  his  host’s  con- 
versation, which  would  doubtless  be  of  the 
essence  of  historical  romance. 

“The  favorable  bank  returns  have 
made  the  money  market  much  easier  to- 
day, as  I learn?”  said  Sir  William. 

“Oh,  have  they?”  said  Somerset. 
“ Yes,  I suppose  they  have.” 

“And  something  is  meant  by  this  un- 
usual quietness  in  foreign  stocks  since 
the  late  remarkable  fluctuation,”  insisted 
the  old  man,  significantly.  “ Is  the  cur- 
rent of  speculation  quite  arrested,  or  is  it 
but  a temporary  lull?” 

Somerset  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not 
give  any  opinion,  and  entered  very  lame- 
ly into  the  subject;  but  Sir  William  seem- 
ed to  find  sufficient  interest  in  his  own 
thoughts  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
requiring  fresh  impressions  from  other 
people’s  replies;  for  often  after  putting  a 
question  he  looked  on  the  floor,  as  if  the 
subject  were  at  an  end.  Lunch  was  now 
ready;  and  when  they  were  in  the  din- 
ing-room. Miss  De  Stancy,  to  introduce  a 
topic  of  more  general  interest,  asked  Som- 
erset if  he  had  noticed  the  myrtle  on  the 
lawn. 

Somerset  had  noticed  it,  and  thought 
he  had  never  seen  such  a full-blown  one 
in  the  open  air  before.  His  eyes  were, 
however,  resting  at  the  moment  on  the 
only  objects  at  all  out  of  the  common  that 
the  dining-room  contained.  One  was  a 
singular  glass  case  over  the  fire-place, 
within  which  were  some  large  mediaeval 
door  keys,  black  with  rust  and  age;  and 
the  others  were  two  full-length  oil  por- 
traits in  the  costume  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century — so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  room  they  occupied  that  they 
almost  reached  to  the  floor. 

“Those  originally  belonged  to  the  cas- 
tle yonder,”  said  Miss  De  Stancy,  or  Char- 
lotte, as  her  father  called -her,  noticing 
Somerset’s  glance  at  the  keys.  “They 
used  to  unlock  the  principal  entrance 
doors,  which  were  knocked  to  pieces  in 
the  civil  wars.  New  doors  were  placed 
afterward,  but  the  old  keys  were  never 
given  up,  and  have  been  preserved  by  us 
ever  since.” 

“ Tliey  are  quite  useless — mere  lumber 
— particularly  to  me,”  said  Sir  William. 

“And  those  huge  paintings  were  a 
present  from  Paula,”  she  continued. 


“They  are  portraits  of  my  great-grand- 
father and  mother.  Paula  would  give  all 
the  old  family  pictures  back  to  me  if  we 
had  room  for  them;  but  they  would  fill 
the  house  to  the  ceilings.” 

Sir  William  was  impatient  of  the  sub- 
ject. “What  is  the  utility  of  such  ac- 
cumulations?” he  asked.  “Their  origi- 
nals are  but  clay  now—mere  forgotten 
dust,  not  worthy  a moment’s  inquiry  or 
reflection  at  this  distance  of  time ; nothing 
can  retain  the  spirit,  and  why  should  we 
preserve  the  shadow  of  the  form  ? — Lon- 
don has  been  very  full  this  year,  sir,  I 
have  been  told  ?” 

“It  has,”  said  Somerset,  and  he  asked 
if  they  had  been  up  that  season.  It  was 
plain  that  the  matter  with  which  Sir 
William  De  Stancy  least  cared  to  occupy 
himself  before  visitors  was  the  history  of 
his  own  family,  in  which  he  was  followed 
with  more  simplicity  by  his  daughter 
Charlotte. 

“ No,”  said  the  baronet.  “One  might 
be  led  to  think  there  is  a fatality  which 
prevents  it.  We  make  arrangements  to 
go  to  town  almost  every  year,  to  meet 
some  old  friend  who  combines  the  rare 
conditions  of  being  in  London  with  being 
mindful  of  me;  but  he  has  always  died 
or  gone  elsewhere  before  the  event  has 
taken  place ....  But  with  a disposition  to 
be  happy,  it  is  neither  this  place  nor  the 
other  that  can  render  us  the  reverse.  In 
short,  each  man’s  happiness  depends  upon 
himself,  and  his  ability  for  doing  with  lit- 
tle.” He  turned  more  particularly  to 
Somerset,  and  added,  with  an  impressive 
smile:  “I  hope  you  cultivate  the  art  of 
doing  with  little  ?” 

Somerset  said  that  he  certainly  did 
cultivate  that  art,  partly  because  he  was 
obliged  to. 

“Ah — you  don’t  mean  to  the  extent 
that  I mean.  The  world  has  not  yet 
learned  the  riches  of  frugality,  says,  I 
think,  Cicero  somewhere;  and  nobody 
can  testify  to  the  truth  of  that  remark 
better  than  I.  If  a man  knows  how  to 
spend  less  than  his  income,  however  small 
that  may  be,  why,  he  has  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone.”  And  Sir  William  kM>ked 
in  Somerset’s  face  with  frugality  written 
in  every  pore  of  his  own,  as  much  as  to 
say,  * ‘ And  here  you  see  one  who  has  been 
a living  instance  of  those  principles  from 
his  youth  up.” 

Somerset  soon  found  that  whatever 
turn  the  conversation  took,  Sir  William 
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invariably  reverted  to  this  topic  of  fru- 
gality. When  luncheon  was  over,  he 
asked  his  visitor  to  walk  with  him  in  the 
garden,  and  no  sooner  were  they  alone 
than  he  continued:  “Well,  Mr.  Somerset, 
you  are  down  here  sketching  architecture 
for  professional  purposes.  Nothing  can 
be  better:  you  are  a young  man,  and  your 
art  is  one  in  which  there  are  innumerable 
chances.'^ 

“ I had  begun  to  think  they  were  rath- 
er few,”  said  Somerset. 

“No,  they  are  numerous  enough;  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  out  where  they  lie. 
It  is  better  to  know  where  your  luck  lies 
than  where  your  talent  lies:  thaVs  an  old 
man's  opinion.” 

“I’ll  remember  it,”  said  Somerset. 

“And  now  give  me  some  account  of 
your  new  clubs,  new  hotels,  and  new 

men What  I was  going  to  add  on 

the  subject  of  finding  out  where  your  luck 
lies  is  that  nobody  is  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  have  a lucky  star  in  some  direction 
or  other.  Perhaps  yours  is  at  the  antipo- 
des ; if  so,  go  there.  All  I say  is,  discov- 
er your  lucky  star.” 

“ I am  looking  for  it.” 

“You  may  be  able  to  do  two  things, 
one  well,  the  other  but  indifferently,  and 
yet  you  may  have  more  luck  in  the  lat- 
ter. Then  stick  to  that  one,  and  never 
mind  what  you  can  do  best.  Your  star 
lies  there.” 

“There  I am  not  quite  at  one  with  you. 
Sir  William.” 

“ You  should  be.  Not  that  I mean  to 
say  that  luck  lies  in  any  one  place  long, 
or  at  any  one  person's  door.  Fortune 
likes  new  faces,  and  your  wisdom  lies  in 
bringing  your  acquisitions  into  safety 
while  her  favor  lasts.  To  do  that  you 
must  make  friends  in  her  time  of  smiles 
— make  friends  with  people  wherever  you 
find  them.  My  daughter  has  imcon- 
sciously  followed  that  maxim.  She  has 
struck  up  a warm  friendship  with  our 
neighbor.  Miss  Power,  at  the  castle.  We 
are  diametrically  different  from  her  in 
associations,  traditions,  ideas,  religion — 
she  comes  of  a violent  Dissenting  family, 
among  other  things;  but  I say  to  Char- 
lotte what  I say  to  you:  win  affection 
and  regard  wherever  you  can,  and  ac- 
commodate yourself  to  the  times.  I put 
nothing  in  the  way  of  their  intimacy,  and 
wisely  so,  for  by  this  so  many  pleasant 
hours  are  added  to  the  sum  total  vouch- 
safed to  humanity.'’ 


It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Somerset  took  his  leave.  Miss  De  Stancy 
did  not  return  to  the  castle  that  night, 
and  he  walked  through  the  wood  as  he 
had  come,  feeling  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing with  a man  of  simple  nature,  who 
fiattered  his  own  understanding  by  devis- 
ing Machiavelian  theories  after  the  event, 
to  account  for  any  spontaneous  action  of 
himself,  or  his  daughter,  which  might 
otherwise  seem  eccentric  or  irregular. 

Before  Somerset  reached  the  inn  he 
was  overtaken  by  a slight  shower,  and 
on  entering  the  house  he  walked  into  the 
general  room,  where  there  was  a fire,  and 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  fender.  The 
landlord  was  talking  to  some  guest  who 
sat  behind  a screen;  and  probably  be- 
cause Somerset  had  been  seen  passing  the 
window,  and  was  known  to  be  sketching 
at  the  castle,  the  conversation  turned  on 
Sir  William  De  Stancy. 

“I  have  often  noticed,”  observed  the 
landlord,  “ that  folks  who  have  come  to 
grief,  and  quite  failed,  have  the  rules 
how  to  succeed  in  life  more  at  their  fin- 
gers' ends  than  folks  who  have  succeed- 
ed. I assure  you  that  Sir  William,  so 
full  as  he  is  of  wise  maxims,  never  acted 
upon  a wise  maxim  in  his  life  until  he 
had  lost  everything,  and  it  didn't  matter 
whether  he  was  wise  or  no.  You  know 
what  he  was  in  his  young  days,  of  course  ?” 

“No,  I don't,”  said  the  invisible  stran- 
ger. 

“ Oh,  I thought  everybody  knew  poor 
Sir  William's  history.  He  was  the  star, 
as  I may  say,  of  fashion  forty  years  ago. 

I remember  him  in  the  height  of  his  splen- 
dor, as  1 used  to  see  him  when  I was  a 
very  little  boy,  and  think  how  great  and 
wonderful  he  was.  1 can  seem  to  see  now 
the  exact  style  of  his  clothes.  They  were 
always  of  a very  light  color— a neat  white 
hat,  white  trousers,  white  silk  handker- 
chief ; ay,  and  his  handsome  face  as  white 
as  his  clothes  with  keeping  late  hours. 
There  was  nothing  black  about  him  but 
his  hair  and  his  eyes — he  wore  no  beard 
at  that  time— and  they  were  black  in- 
deed. The  like  of  his  style  of  coming  on 
the  race-course  was  never  seen  there  be- 
fore nor  since.  He  drove  his  barouche 
himself;  and  it  was  always  drawn  by 
four  beautiful  white  horses,  with  two  out- 
riders on  matches  to  'em,  rode  in  harness 
bridles.  In  his  rear  was  a saddle-horse 
groom  leading  a thorough-bred  hack,  and 
at  the  rubbing-post  was  another  groom— 
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all  in  splendid  liveries — ^waiting  with  an- 
other hack.  What  a ’stablishment  he  kept 
up  at  that  timel  I remember  him,  sir, 
with  thirty  race-horses  in  training  at 
once,  seventeen  coach-horses,  twelve  hunt- 
ers at  his  box  t’other  side  of  London,  four 
chargers  at  Budmouth,  and  ever  so  many 
hacks.” 

“And  he  lost  all  by  his  racing  specula- 
tions?” the  stranger  observed;  and  Som- 
erset fancied  that  the  voice  had  in  it 
something  more  than  the  languid  care- 
lessness of  a casual  sojourner. 

“ Partly  by  that,  partly  in  other  ways. 
He  spent  a mint  o’  money  in  a visionary 
project  of  founding  a watering-place,  and 
sunk  thousands  in  a useless  silver  mine; 
so  ’twas  no  surprise  that  the  castle  that 
bears  his  name  passed  into  other  hands. 

The  way  it  was  done  was  curious. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  first  owner  aft- 
er it  went  from  Sir  William,  actually  sat 
down  as  a guest  at  his  table,  and  got  up 
as  the  owner.  He  took  off,  at  a round 
sum,  everything  salable — furniture,  plate, 
pictures,  even  the  milk  and  butter  in  the 
dairy.  That's  how  the  pictures  and  furni- 
ture come  to  be  in  the  castle  still;  worm- 
eaten  rubbish  some  of  it,  and  hardly  worth 
moving.” 

“And  off  went  the  baronet  to  Myrtle 
Villa?” 

“ Oh  no ; he  went  away  for  many  years. 
’Tis  quite  recently,  since  his  illness,  that 
he  came  to  that  little  place  within  sight 
of  the  buildings  that  once  were  the  pride 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself.” 

“From  what  I hear,  he  has  not  the 
manner  of  a broken-hearted  man  ?” 

“ Not  at  all.  Since  that  severe  illness 
he  has  been  happy,  as  you  see  him;  no 
pride  or  regret,  quite  calm  and  mild,  at 
new  moon  quite  childish.  ’Tis  that  makes 
him  able  to  live  there.  Before  he  was  so 
ill  he  couldn’t  bear  a sight  of  the  place ; 
but  since  then  he  is  happy  nowhere  else, 
and  never  leaves  the  parish  further  than 
to  drive  once  a week  to  Markton.  His 
head  won’t  stand  society  nowadays,  and 
he  lives  quite  lonely,  as  you  see,  only 
seeing  his  daughter,  or  his  son  whenever 
he  comes  home,  which  is  not  often.  They 
say  that  if  his  brain  hadn’t  softened  a lit- 
tle he  would  ha’  died — ’twas  that  saved 
his  life.” 

“What’s  this  I hear  about  his  daugh- 
ter?— is  she  really  hired  companion  to  the 
new  owner  ?” 

“Now  that’s  a curious  thing  again, 


these  two  girls  being  so  fond  of  one  an- 
other— one  of  ’em  a Dissenter,  and  all 
that,  and  the  other  a De  Stancy.  Oh  no, 
not  hired  exactly,  but  she  mostly  lives 
with  Miss  Power,  and  goes  about  with 
her,  and  I dare  say  Miss  Power  makes  it 
worth  her  while.  One  can’t  move  a step 
without  the  other  following;  though, 
judging  by  ordinary  folks,  you’d  think 
’twould  be  cat-and-dog  frien^hip  rather.” 

“But  ’tis not?” 

“’Tis  not;  they  are  more  like  lovers 
than  girl  and  girl.  Miss  Power  is  looked 
up  to  by  little  De  Stancy  as  if  she  were 
a goda’mighty,  and  Miss  Power  let’s  her 
love  her  to  her  heart’s  content.  But 
whether  Miss  Power  loves  back  again  I 
can’t  say,  for  she’s  as  deep  as  the  North 
Star.” 

The  landlord  here  left  the  stranger  to 
go  to  some  other  part  of  the  house,  and 
Somerset  drew  near  to  the  glass  partition 
to  gain  a glimpse  of  a man  whose  interest 
in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  have  arisen 
so  simultaneously  with  his  own.  But  the 
inner  room  was  empty:  the  man  had  ap- 
parently departed  by  another  door. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  telegraph  had  almost  the  attributes 
of  a human  being  at  Stancy  Castle. 
When  its  bell  rang,  people  rushed  to  the 
old  tapestried  chamber  allotted  to  it,  and 
waited  its  pleasure  with  all  the  deference 
due  to  such  a novel  inhabitant  of  that  an- 
cestral pile.  This  happened  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  about  four  o’clock, 
while  Somerset  was  sketching  in  the  room 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  the  instru- 
ment. Hearing  its  call,  he  looked  in  to 
learn  if  anybody  were  attending,  and 
found  Miss  De  Stancy  standing  over  it. 

She  welcomed  him  without  the  least 
embarrassment.  ‘ ‘ Another  message,  ” she 
said— “‘PauZa  to  Charlotte.  Have  re- 
turned to  Markton.  Am  starting  for 
home.  Will  he  at  the  gate  between  four 
and  five  if  possible.^  ” 

Miss  De  Stancy  blushed  with  pleasure 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ma- 
chine. “Is  she  not  thoughtful  to  let  me 
know  beforehand  ?” 

Somerset  said  she  certainly  appeared  to 
be,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  make 
the  opinion  of  great  value. 
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“Now  I must  get  everything  ready, 
and  order  what  she  will  want,  as  Mrs. 
Goodman  is  away.  What  will  she  want  ? 
Dinner  would  be  best:  she  has  had  no 
lunch,  I know:  or  tea,  perhaps,  and  din- 
ner at  the  usual  time.  Still,  if  she  has 
had  no  lunch — Hark ! what  do  I hear 

She  ran  to  an  arrow-slit,  and  Somerset, 
who  had  also  heard  something,  looked 
out  of  an  adjoining  one.  They  could 
see  from  their  elevated  position  a great 
way  along  the  white  road,  stretching  like 
a tape  amid  the  green  expanses  on  each 
side.  There  had  arisen  a cloud  of  dust, 
accompanied  by  a noise  of  hoofs  and 
wheels. 

“It  is  she,”  said  Charlotte.  “Oh  yes 
— it  is  past  four — ^the  telegram  has  been 
delayed.” 

“ How  would  she  be  likely  to  come  ?” 

“She  has  doubtless  hired  a carriage  at 
the  King’s  Arms:  she  said  it  would  be 
useless  to  send  to  meet  her,  as  she 
couldn’t  name  a time. . . . Where  is  she 
now  ?” 

“Just  where  the  boughs  of  those  beech- 
es overhang  the  road— there  they  are 
again.” 

Miss  De  Stancy  went  away  to  give  direc- 
tions, and  Somerset  continued  to  watch. 
The  vehicle  soon  crossed  the  bridge  and 
stopped : there  was  a ring  at  the  bell ; and 
Miss  De  Stancy  re-appeared. 

“Did  you  see  her  as  she  drove  up? — ^is 
she  not  interesting  ?” 

“ I could  not  see  her.” 

“ Ah,  no— of  course  you  could  not  from 
this  window  because  of  the  tree.  Mr. 
Somerset,  will  you  come  down  stairs  ? — 
you  will  have  to  meet  her,  you  know.” 

Somerset  felt  an  ind^ribable  back- 
wardness. “I  will  go  on  with  my 
sketching,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  she  will 
not  be — ” 

“Oh,  but  it  would  be  quite  natural, 
would  it  not  ? Our  manners  are  easier 
here,  you  know,  than  they  are  in  town, 
and  Miss  Power  has  adapted  herself  to 
them.” 

A compromise  was  effected  by  Somerset 
declaring  that  he  would  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  be  discovered  on  the  landing 
at  any  convenient  time. 

A servant  entered.  “Miss  Power?” 
said  Miss  De  Stancy,  before  he  could 
speak. 

The  man  advanced  with  a card;  Miss 
De  Stancy  took  it  up,  and  read  thereon, 
“Mr.  William  Dare.” 


“It  is  not  Miss  Power  that  has  come, 
then  ?”  she  asked,  with  a disappointed 
face. 

“No,  ma’am.” 

She  looked  again  at  the  card.  ^ ^ This  is 
some  man  of  business,  I suppose.  Does 
he  want  to  see  me?” 

“Yes,  miss.  Leastwise  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  you,  if  Miss  Power  is  not  at 
home.” 

Miss  De  Stancy  left  the  room,  and  soon 
returned,  saying,  “ Mr.  Somerset,  can  you 
give  me  your  counsel  in  this  matter? 

This  Mr.  Dare  says  he  is  a photographic 
amateur,  and  it  seems  that  he  wrote  some 
time  ago  to  Miss  Power,  who  gave  him 
permission  to  take  views  of  the  castle, 
and  promised  to  show  him  the  best  points. 

But  I have  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  scarce- 
ly know  whether  I ought  to  take  his  word 
in  her  absence.  Mrs.  Goodman,  Miss 
Power’s  relative,  who  usually  attends  to 
these  things,  is  away.” 

“I  dare  say  it  is  all  right,”  said  Som- 
erset. 

“ Would  you  mind  seeing  him?  If  you 
think  it  quite  in  order,  perhaps  you  will 
instruct  him  where  the  best  views  are  to 
be  obtained  ?” 

Thereupon  Somerset  at  once  went  down 
to  Mr.  Dare.  His  coming  as  a sort  of 
counterfeit  of  Miss  Power  disposed  Som- 
erset to  judge  him  with  as  much  severity 
as  justice  would  allow,  and  his  manner 
for  the  moment  was  not  of  a kind  calcu- 
lated to  dissipate  antagonistic  instincts. 

Mr.  Dare  was  standing  before  the  fire- 
place with  his  feet  wide  apart,  and  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat  tails,  look- 
ing at  a carving  over  the  mantel-piece. 

He  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  Somer- 
set's footsteps,  and  revealed  himself  as  a 
person  quite  out  of  the  common. 

His  age  it  was  impossible  to  say.  There 
was  not  a hair  upon  his  face  which  could 
serve  as  a peg  to  hang  a guess  upon.  In 
repose  he  appeared  a boy ; but  his  actions 
were  so  completely  those  of  a man  that 
the  beholder’s  first  estimate  of  sixteen  as 
his  age  was  hastily  corrected  to  six-and- 
twenty,  and  afterward  shifted  hither  and 
thither  among  intervening  years  as  the 
tenor  of  his  sentences  sent  him  up  or 
down.  He  had  a broad  forehead,  verti- 
cal as  the  face  of  a bastion,  and  his  hair, 
which  was  parted  in  the  middle,  hung  as 
a fringe  or  valance  above,  in  the  fashion 
sometimes  affected  by  the  other  sex.  He 
wore  a heavy  ring,  of  which  the  gold 
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seemed  good,  the  diamond  questionable, 
and  the  taste  indifferent.  There  were  the 
remains  of  a swagger  in  his  body  and 
limbs  as  he  came  forward,  regarding  Som- 
erset with  a confident  smile,  as  if  the 
wonder  were,  not  why  Mr.  Dare  should 
be  present,  but  why  ^merset  should  be 
present  likewise;  and  the  first  tone  that 
came  from  Dare’s  lips  wound  up  his  list- 
ener’s opinion  that  he  did  not  like  him. 

A latent  power  in  the  man,  or  boy,  was 
revealed  by  the  circumstance  that  ^mer- 
set  did  not  feel,  as  he  would  ordinarily 
have  done,  that  it  was  a matter  of  pro- 
found indifference  to  him  whether  this 
gentleman  - photographer  were  a likable 
person  or  no. 

“I  have  called  by  appointment — or 
rather,  I left  a card  stating  that  to-day 
would  suit  me,  and  no  objection  was 
made.”  Somerset  recognized  the  voice; 
it  was  that  of  the  invisible  stranger  who 
had  talked  with  the  landlord  about  the 
De  Stancys.  Mr.  Dare  then  proceeded  to 
explain  his  business. 

Somerset  found  from  his  inquiries  that 
the  man  had  unquestionably  been  in- 
structed by  somebody  to  take  the  views 
he  spoke  of;  and  concluded  that  Dare’s 
curiosity  at  the  inn  was,  after  all,  natu- 
rally explained  by  his  errand  to  this  place. 
Blaming  himself  for  a too  hasty  condem- 
nation of  the  stranger,  who,  though  visu- 
ally a little  too  assured,  was  civil  enough 
verbally,  Somerset  proceeded  with  the 
young  photographer  to  sundry  comers  of 
the  outer  ward,  and  thence  across  the 
moat  to  the  field,  suggesting  advanta- 
geous points  of  view.  The  office,  being 
a shadow  of  his  own  pursuits,  was  not  un- 
congenial to  Somerset,  and  he  forgot  oth- 
er things  in  attending  to  it. 

“ Now  in  our  country  we  should  stand 
further  back  than  this,  and  so  get  a more 
comprehensive  coup  said  Dare,  as 

Somerset  selected  a good  situation. 

“You  are  not  an  Englishman,  then?” 
said  Somerset. 

“I  have  lived  in  Australia;  I there  in- 
vented a new  photographic  process,  which 
I am  bent  upon  making  famous.  Yet  I 
am  but  an  amateur,  and  do  not  follow 
this  art  at  the  base  dictation  of  that 
which  men  call  necessity.”  As  soon  as 
this  business  was  disposed  of,  and  Mr. 
Dare  had  brought  up  his  van  and  assist- 
ant to  begin  operations,  Somerset  return- 
ed to  the  castle  entrance.  While  under 
the  archway,  a man  with  a professional 


look  drove  up  in  a dog-cart  and  inquired 
if  Miss  Power  were  at  home  to-day. 

“She  has  not  yet  returned,  Mr.  Havill,” 
was  the  reply. 

Somerset,  who  heard  it,  thought  that 
Miss  Power  was  bent  on  disappointing 
him  in  the  flesh,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terest she  expressed  in  him  by  telegraph ; 
and  as  it  was  now  drawing  toward  the 
end  of  the  afternoon,  he  walked  off  in  the 
direction  of  his  inn. 

There  were  two  or  three  ways  to  that 
spot,  but  the  pleasantest  was  by  passing 
through  a rambling  shrubbery,  between 
whose  bushes  trickled  a broad  shallow 
brook,  occasionally  intercepted  in  its 
course  by  a transverse  chain  of  old 
stones,  evidently  from  the  castle  walls, 
which  formed  a miniature  water-fall. 
The  walk  lay  along  the  river -brink. 
Soon  Somerset  saw  before  him  a circular 
summer-house  formed  of  short  sticks  nail- 
ed to  ornamental  patterns.  Outside  the 
structure,  and  immediately  in  the  path, 
stood  a man  with  a book  in  his  hand ; and 
it  was  presently  apparent  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  holding  a conversation  with 
some  person  inside  the  pavilion,  but  the 
back  of  the  building  being  toward  Som- 
erset, the  third  individual  could  not  be 
seen. 

The  speaker  at  one  moment  glanced 
into  the  interior,  and  at  another  at  the 
advancing  form  of  the  architect,  whom, 
though  distinctly  enough  beheld,  the  oth- 
er scarcely  appeared  to  heed  in  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  his  own  discourse. 
Somerset  became  aware  that  it  was  the 
Baptist  minister,  whose  rhetoric  he  had 
heard  in  the  chapel  yonder. 

“Now,”  continued  the  Baptist  minis- 
ter, “will  you  express  to  me  any  reason 
or  objection  whatever  which  induces  you 
to  withdraw  from  our  communion  ? It 
was  that  of  your  father,  and  of  his  father 
before  him.  Any  difficulty  you  may 
have  met  with  I will  honestly  try  to  re- 
move ; for  I need  hardly  say  that  in  los- 
ing you  we  lose  one  of  the  most  valued 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  this 
district.  I speak  with  all  respect  due  to 
your  position  when  I ask  you  to  realize 
how  irreparable  is  the  injury  you  inflict 
upon  the  cause  here  by  this  lukewarm 
backwardness.” 

“I  don’t  withdraw,”  said  a woman's 
gentle  voice  within. 

‘ ‘ What  do  you  do  ?” 

“ I decline  to  attend  for  the  present.” 
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“ And  you  can  give  no  reasonfor  this?” 

There  'vAw  no  reply. 

“Or  for  your  refusal  to  proceed  with 
the  baptism?” 

“ I have  been  christened.” 

“ My  dear  young  lady,  it  is  well  known 
that  your  christening  was  the  work  of 
your  aunt,  who  did  it  unknown  to  your 
parents,  when  she  had  you  in  her  power, 
out  of  pure  obstinacy  to  a Church  with 
which  she  was  not  in  sympathy,  taking 
you  surreptitiously,  and  indefensibly,  to 
the  font  of  the  Establishment,  so  that  the 
rite  meant  and  could  mean  nothing  at 
all ...  . But  I fear  that  your  new  position 
has  brought  you  into  contact  with  the 
Psedobaptists,  that  they  have  disturbed 
your  old  principles,  and  so  induced  you 
to  believe  in  the  validity  of  that  trump- 
ery ceremony.” 

‘ ‘ It  seems  sufficient.  ” 

“ I will  demolish  the  basis  of  that  seem- 
ing in  three  minutes,  give  me  but  that 
time  as  a listener.” 

“ I have  no  objection.” 

“First,  then,  I will  assume  that  those 
who  have  influenced  you  in  the  matter 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  one  so  well  grounded  as  your- 
self in  our  distinctive  doctrine,  by  the 
stale  old  argument  drawn  from  circum- 
cision ?” 

“ You  may  assume  it.” 

“ Gk>od — that  clears  the  ground.  And 
we  now  come  to  the  New  Testament.” 

The  minister  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  his  little  Bible,  which  it  im- 
pressed Somerset  to  observe  was  bound 
with  a flap,  like  a pocket-book,  the  black 
surface  of  the  leather  being  worn  white 
at  the  corners  by  long  usage.  He  turned 
on  till  he  came  to  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  then  commenced  his 
discourse.  After  explaining  his  position, 
the  old  man  ran  very  ably  through  the 
ailments,  citing  well-known  writers  on 
the  point  in  dispute  when  he  required 
more  finished  sentences  than  his  own. 

The  minister’s  earnestness  and  interest 
in  his  own  case  led  him  unconsciously  to 
include  Somerset  in  his  audience  as  the 
young  man  drew  nearer,  till,  instead  of 
fixing  his  eyes  exclusively  on  the  person 
within  the  summer-house,  the  preacher 
began  to  direct  a good  proportion  of  his 
discourse  upon  his  new  auditor,  turning 
from  one  listener  to  the  other  attentively, 
without  seeming  to  feel  Somerset’s  pres- 
ence as  superfluous. 


“And  now,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “I 
put  it  to  you,  sir,  as  to  her:  do  you  And 
any  flaw  in  my  argument  ? , Is  there, 
madam,  a single  text  which,  honestly  in- 
terpreted, affords  the  least  foot-hold  for 
the  Psedobaptists;  in  other  words,  for  your 
opinion  on  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  ad- 
ministered to  you  in  your  unconscious 
infancy  ? I put  it  to  you  both  as  honest 
and  responsible  beings.  ” He  turned  again 
to  the  young  man. 

It  happened  that  Somerset  had  been 
over  this  ground  long  ago.  Bom,  so  to 
speak,  a High-Church  infant,  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  of  a thoughtful  turn,  till  at 
one  time  an  idea  of  his  entering  the 
Chui*ch  had  been  entertained  by  his  par- 
ents. He  had  formed  acquaintances  with 
men  of  almost  every  variety  of  doctrinal 
practice  in  this  country  ; and  as  the 
pleadings  of  each  assailed  him  before  he 
had  arrived  at  an  age  of  sufficient  mental 
stability  to  resist  new  impressions,  how- 
ever badly  substantiated,  he  inclined  to 
each  denomination  as  it  presented  itself, 
was 

“ Everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long,” 

till  he  had  travelled  through  a great  many 
beliefs  and  doctrines  without  feeling  him- 
self much  better  than  when  he  set  out. 

Fully  conscious  of  the  inexpediency  of 
contests  on  minor  ritual  differences,  he 
yet  felt  a sudden  impulse  toward  a mild 
intellectual  tournament  with  the  eager 
old  man — ^to  do  now,  purely  as  an  exer- 
cise of  his  wits  in  the  defense  of  a fair 
girl,  what  he  had  once  done  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a lad  fighting  for  his  prin- 
ciples, and  not  quite  able  to  maintain  them. 

“Sir,  I accept  your  challenge  to  us,” 
said  Somerset,  advancing  to  the  minister’s 
side. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

At  the  sound  of  a new  voice  the  lady 
in  the  bower  started,  as  he  could  see  by 
her  outline  through  the  crevices  of  the 
wood-work  and  creepers.  The  minister 
looked  surprised. 

“You  will  lend  me  your  Bible,  sir,  to 
assist  my  memory?”  he  continued. 

The  minister  held  out  the  Bible  with 
some  reluctance,  but  he  allowed  Somerset 
to  take  it  from  his  hand.  The  latter, 
stepping  upon  a large  moss-covered  stone 
which  stood  near,  and  laying  his  hat  on  a 
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flat  beech  bough  that  rose  and  fell  behind 
him,  pointed  to  the  minister  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  grass.  The  minister  looked 
at  the  grass,  and  looked  up  again  at  Som- 
erset, but  did  not  move. 

Somerset  for  the  moment  was  not  ob- 
serving him.  His  new  position  had  turn- 
ed out  to  be  exactly  opposite  the  open  side 
of  the  bower,  and  now  for  the  flrst  time 
he  beheld  the  interior.  On  the  seat  was 
the  lovely  woman  who  had  stood  beneath 
his  eyes  in  the  chapel,  the  “Paula”  of 
Miss  De  Stancy’s  enthusiastic  eulogies. 
She  wore  a summer  hat,  beneath  which 
her  fair  curly  hair  formed  a thicket  round 
her  forehead.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  her  as  she  then  appeared.  Not 
sensuous  enough  for  an  Aphrodite,  and 
too  subdued  for  a Hebe,  she  would  yet, 
with  the  adjunct  of  doves  or  nectar,  have 
stood  sufficiently  well  for  either  of  those 
personages,  if  presented  in  a pink  morn- 
ing light,  and  with  mythological  scarcity 
of  attire. 

Half  in  surprise  she  glanced  up  at  him ; 
and  lowering  her  eyes  again,  as  if  no  sur- 
prise had  power  to  influence  her  actions 
for  more  than  a moment,  she  sat  on  as  be- 
fore, looking  past  Somerset’s  position  at 
the  view  down  the  river,  visible  for  a long 
distance  before  her  till  it  was  lost  under 
the  bending  trees.  Somerset  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  minister’s  Bible,  and 
began: 

“The  words  of  my  text  are  taken  from 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
seventh  chapter  and  the  fourteenth  verse.” 

Here  the  young  lady  raised  her  eyes  in 
spite  of  her  reserve,  but,  as  though  it  were 
too  much  labor  to  keep  them  raised,  al- 
lowed her  glance  to  subside  upon  her  jet 
necklace,  extending  it  with  the  thumb  of 
her  left  hand. 

“Sir!”  said  the  Baptist,  excitedly,  “I 
know  that  passage  well — it  is  the  last  ref- 
uge of  the  Psedobaptists — I foresee  your 
argument.  I have  met  it  dozens  of  times, 
and  it  is  not  worth  that  snap  of  the  fin- 
gers. It  is  worth  no  more  than  the  argu- 
ment from  circumcision,  or  the  Suffer-lit- 
tle-children  argument.” 

“ Then  turn  to  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  and  the  thirty -third — ” 

“That  too,”  cried  the  minister,  “is  an- 
swered by  what  I said  before.  I perceive, 
sir,  that  you  adopt  the  method  of  a special 
pleader,  and  not  that  of  an  honest  inquir- 
er. Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  an  answer  to  my 
proofs  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
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the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  verses; 
the  sixteenth  of  Mark,  sixteenth  verse; 
second  of  Acts,  forty-first  verse ; the  tenth, 
and  the  forty-seventh  verse ; or  the  eightr 
eenth,  and  eighth  verse  ?” 

“Very  well,  then:  I will  not  stick  to 
my  text,  since  you  are  predetermined  not 
to  be  convinced  by  my  sermon.  Let  me 
prove  the  point  by  other  reasoning— by 
the  argument  from  apostolic  tradition.” 
He  threw  the  minister's  book  upon  the 
grass,  and  proceeded  with  his  contention 
at  length,  which  comprised: 

A lucid  discourse  on  the  earliest  prac- 
tice of  the  Church. 

Inferences  from  the  same. 

(When  he  reached  this  point  an  inter- 
est in  his  ingenious  argument  was  reveal- 
ed in  spite  of  herself  by  the  mobile  bosom 
of  Miss  Paula  Power,  though  otherwise 
she  still  occupied  herself  by  drawing  out 
the  necklace.) 

Testimony  from  Justin  Martyr. 

Inference  from  Irenaeus  in  the  expres- 
sion, “ Omnes  enim  venit  per  semetipsum 
salvare:  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per  eum  re- 
nascuntur  in  Deum,  infantes  et  parvulos 
et  pueros  et  juvenes.” 

(At  the  sound  of  so  much  learning, 
Paula  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  speaker 
with  great  attention.) 

Proof  of  the  signification  of  “ renascor” 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  as  reason- 
ed by  Wall. 

Argument  from  TertuUian’s  advice  to 
defer  the  rite. 

Citations  from  Cyprian,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome. 

Somerset  looked  round  for  the  minister 
as  he  concluded  the  address,  which  had 
occupied  about  fifteen  minutes  in  deliv- 
ery. The  old  man  had,  after  standing 
face  to  face  with  the  speaker,  gradually 
turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  during 
the  latter  portions  of  the  discourse  had 
moved  slowly  away.  He  now  looked 
back;  his  countenance  was  full  of  com- 
miserating reproach  as  he  lifted  his  hand, 
twice  shook  his  head,  and  said:  “ In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  first  chapter 
and  sixteenth  verse,  it  is  written  that 
there  are  some  who  preach  in  contention, 
and  not  sincerely.  And  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  fourth  chapter  and 
fourth  verse,  attention  is  drawn  to  those 
whose  ears  refuse  the  truth,  and  are  turned 
into  fables.  I wish  you  good-aftemoon, 
sir,  and  that  priceless  gift,  sincerity. 
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The  minister  vanished  behind  the  trees, 
Somerset  and  Paula  being  left  confront- 
ing each  other  alone.  Somerset  stepped 
down  from  the  stone,  hat  in  hand,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  Miss  Power  rose 
from  her  seat.  She  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant, and  said,  with  a pretty  girlish  dig- 
nity, sweeping  back  the  skirt  of  her  dress 
to  free  her  toes  in  turning,  “Although 
you  are  personally  unknown  to  me,  I can 
not  leave  you  without  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  your  profound  scholarship,  and 
my  admiration  for  the  thoroughness  of 
your  studies  in  divinity.” 

“Your  opinion  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure,” said  Somerset,  bowing,  and  fairly 
blushing.  “But,  believe  me,  I am  no 
scholar,  and  no  theologian.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  arises  simply  from  the 
accident  that  some  few  years  ago  I looked 
into  the  question  on  my  own  account, 
and  some  of  the  arguments  I then  learned 
still  remain  with  me.” 

“If  your  sermons  at  the  church  only 
match  your  address  to-day,  I shall  not 
wonder  at  hearing  that  the  x^ishioners 
are  at  last  willing  to  attend.” 

It  flashed  upon  Somerset's  mind  that 
she  supposed  him  to  be  the  new  curate,  of 
whose  arrival  he  had  casually  heard  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  at  the  inn.  Before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  correct  an  error  to 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  to  anything 
else,  was  owing  the  friendliness  of  her 
manner,  she  went  on,  as  if  to  escape  the 
embarrassment  of  silence : 

“I  need  hardly  say  that  I,  at  least,  do 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  yom*  argu- 
ments.” 

It  occurred  to  him  that  in  her  look  as 
she  spoke  there  was  archness,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  mockery.  But  he  was  not 
Bure. 

“Nevertheless,  I was  not  altogether 
sincere,”  he  answered.  ‘ 

She  was  silent. 

“Then  why  should  you  have  delivered 
such  a defense  of  me?”  she  asked,  with 
simple  curiosity. 

Somerset  looked  in  her  face  for  his  an- 
swer. 

Paula  saw  it,  and  involuntarily  teased 
the  necklace.  ‘ ‘ Would  you  have  si)oken 
so  eloquently  on  the  other  side  if  I — 
if  occasion  had  served  ?”  she  inquired, 
softly. 

“ Perhaps  I would.” 

Another  pause,  till  she  said,  “I,  too, 
was  insincere.” 


“You  ?” 

“I  was.” 

“In  what  way  ?” 

“In  letting  him  and  you  think  I had 
been  at  all  influenced  by  authority.  Scrip- 
tural or  patristic.” 

“May  I ask  why,  then,  did  you  de- 
cline the  ceremony  the  other  evening  ?” 

“Ah,  you  too  have  heard  of  it?”  she 
said,  quickly. 

“No.” 

“What  then  ?” 

“I  saw  it.” 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  silently  looked 
past  him  down  the  river.  “I  can  not 
give  my  re^ns,”  she  said. 

‘ ‘ Of  course  not,”  said  Somerset,  respect- 
fully. 

“I  would  give  a great  deal  to  possess 
real  logical  dogmatism.” 

“So  would  I.” 

There  was  a moment  of  embarrassment ; 
she  wanted  to  get  away,  but  did  not  pre- 
cisely know  how.  He  would  have  with- 
drawn had  she  not  said,  regretfully,  as  if 
rather  oppressed  by  her  conscience,  and 
evidently  still  thinking  him  the  curate: 
“I  can  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Wood  well’s 
heart  has  been  unnecessarily  woimded.” 

“ The  minister’s  ?” 

“Yes.  He  is  single-mindedness  itself. 
He  gives  away  nearly  all  he  has  to  the 
poor.  He  works  among  the  sick,  carry- 
ing them  necessaries  with  his  own  hands. 
He  teaches  the  ignorant  men  and  lads  of 
the  village  when  he  ought  to  be  resting 
at  home,  till  he  is  absolutely  prostrate 
from  exhaustion,  and  then  he  sits  up  at 
night  writing  encouraging  letters  to  those 
poor  people  who  formerly  belonged  to  his 
congregation  in  the  village,  and  have 
now  gone  away.  He  always  offends  la- 
dies, because  he  can’t  help  speaking  the 
truth  as  he  believes  it;  but  he  hasn’t  of- 
fended me.” 

Her  feelings  had  risen  toward  the  end, 
so  that  she  flnished  quite  warmly,  and 
turned  aside. 

“I  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  ho 
was  such  a man,”  murmured  Somerset, 

looking  wistfully  after  the  minister 

“Whatever  you  may  have  done,  I fear 
that  I have  grievously  wounded  a worthy 
man’s  heart  from  an  idle  wish  to  engage 
in  a useless,  unbecoming,  dull,  last-cen- 
tury argument.” 

“ Not  dull,”  she  murmured,  “ for  it  in- 
terested me.” 

Somerset  accepted  her  correction  with 
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a glance.  ‘‘It  was  ill-considered  of  me, 
however,”  he  said;  “and  in  his  distress 
he  has  forgotten  his  Bible.”  He  went 
and  picked  up  the  volume  from  where  it 
lay  on  the  grass. 

“You  can  easily  win  him  to  forgive 
you  by  just  following,  and  returning  the 
book  to  him,”  she  observed. 

“I  will,” said  the  young  man,  impul- 
sively. And  bowing  to  her,  he  hastened 
along  the  river-brink  after  the  minister. 
He  walked  some  distance,  and  at  length 
saw  his  friend  before  him,  leaning  over 
the  gate  which  led  from  the  private  path 
into  a lane,  his  cheek  resting  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand  with  every  out^^ard  sign  of 
abstraction.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
Somerset’s  presence  till  the  latter  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

Never  was  a reconciliation  effected 
more  readily.  When  Somerset  said  that, 
fearing  his  motives  might  be  miscon- 
strued, he  had  followed  to  assure  the  min- 
ister of  his  good-will  and  esteem,  Mr. 
Wood  well  held  out  his  hand,  and  proved 
his  friendliness  in  return  by  preparing  to 
have  the  conversation  on  their  religious 
differences  over  again  from  the  beginning, 
in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  with  exhaustive 
detail.  Somerset  evaded  this  with  alacri- 
ty ; and  once  having  won  his  companion 
to  other  subjects,  he  found  that  the  au- 
stere man  had  a smile  as  pleasant  as  an 
infant’s  on  the  rare  moments  when  he  in- 
dulged in  it;  moreover,  that  he  was  warm- 
ly attached  to  Paula. 

“Though  she  gives  me  more  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
this  district,”  he  said,  “ I love  her  as  my 
own  daughter.  But  I am  sadly  exercised 
to  know  what  she  is  at  heart.  Heaven 
supply  me  with  fortitude  to  contest  her 
wild  opinions  and  intractability  I But 
she  has  sweet  virtues,  and  her  conduct  at 
times  can  be  most  endearing.” 

“ I believe  it,”  said  Somerset,  with  more 
fervor  than  mere  politeness  required. 

“ Sometimes  I think  those  Stancy  tow- 
ers and  lands  will  be  a curse  to  her.  The 
spirit  of  old  papistical  times  still  lingers 
in  the  nooks  of  those  silent  walls,  like  a 
bad  odor  in  a still  atmosphere,  dulling  the 
iconoclastic  emotions  of  the  true  Puritan. 
It  would  be  a pity  indeed  if  she  were  to 
be  tainted  by  the  very  situation  that  her 
father’s  indomitable  energy  created  for 
her.” 

“Do  not  be  concerned  about  her,” said 
Somerset,  gently,  for  the  minister  was 
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evidently  in  trouble.  “ She’s  not  a Paedo- 
baptist  at  heart,  although  she  seems  so.” 

Mr.  Wood  well  placed  his  finger  on  Som- 
erset’s arm,  saying,  “ If  she’s  not  a Paedo- 
baptist  or  Episcopalian,  if  she  is  not  vul- 
nerable to  the  mediaeval  influences  of  her 
mansion,  lands,  and  new  acquaintance,  it 
is  because  she’s  been  vulnerable  to  what  is 
worse — to  doctrines  beside  which  the  er- 
rors of  Paedobaptists,  Episcopalians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  are  but  as  air.” 

“ How  ? You  astonish  me.” 

“ Have  you  heard  in  your  metropolitan 
experience  of  a curious  body  of  New- 
lights,  as  they  think  themselves  ?”  The 
minister  whispered  a name  to  his  listener, 
as  if  he  were  fearful  of  being  overheard. 

“Oh  no,”  said  Somerset,  shaking  his 
head,  and  smiling  at  the  minister  s hor- 
ror. “She’s  not  that — at  least  I think 
not ....  She’s  a woman ; nothing  more. 
Don’t  fear  for  her;  all  will  be  well.” 

The  poor  old  man  sighed.  “ I love  her 
as  my  own.  I will  say  no  more.” 

Somerset  was  now  in  haste  to  get  back 
to  the  lady,  to  ease  her  apparent  anxiety 
as  to  the  result  of  his  mission,  and  also 
because  time  seemed  heavy  in  the  loss  of 
her  tender  voice  and  soft,  thoughtful  look. 
Every  moment  of  delay  began  to  be  as 
two.  But  the  minister  was  too  earnest 
in  his  converse  to  see  his  companion’s 
haste,  and  it  was  not  till  perception  of  the 
same  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  actual 
retreat  of  Somerset  that  he  remembered 
time  to  be  a limited  commodity.  He  then 
expressed  his  wish  to  see  Somerset  at  his 
house  to  tea  any  afternoon  he  could  spare, 
and  receiving  the  other’s  promise  to  call 
as  soon  as  he  could,  allowed  the  younger 
man  to  set  out  for  the  summer-house, 
which  he  did  at  a smart  pace.  When  he 
reached  it  he  looked  around,  and  found 
she  was  gone. 

Somerset  was  imimediately  struck  by  his 
own  lack  of  social  dexterity.  Why  did 
he  act  so  readily  on  the  whimsical  sug- 
gestion of  another  person,  and  follow  the 
minister,  when  he  might  have  said  that 
he  would  call  on  Mr.  Wood  well  to-mor- 
row, and  making  himself  known  to  Miss 
Power  as  the  visiting  architect  of  whom 
she  had  heard  from  Miss  De  Stancy,  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  her  to  the 
castle?  “That's  what  any  other  man 
would  have  had  wit  enough  to  do,  ” he  said. 

There  then  arose  the  question  whether 
her  dispatching  him  after  the  minister 
was  such  an  admirable  act  of  good-nature 
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to  a good  man  as  it  had  at  first  seemed  to 
be.  Perhaps  it  was  simply  a manoeuvre 
for  getting  rid  of  himself;  and  he  remem- 
bered his  doubt  whether  that  light  in  her 
eyes  when  she  inquired  concerning  his 
sincerity  were  innocent  archness  or  mock- 
ery. As  the  possibility  of  levity  crossed 
his  brain  his  face  warmed ; it  pained  him 
to  think  that  a woman  so  beautiful  could 
condescend  to  a trick  of  even  so  mild  a 
complexion  as  that.  He  wanted  to  think 
her  the  soul  of  all  that  was  tender  and 
noble  and  kind.  The  pleasure  of  setting 
himself  to  win  a minister’s  good-will  was 
a little  tarnished  now. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  evening  Somerset  was  so  pre-oc- 
cupied  with  these  things  that  he  left  all 
his  sketching  implements  out-of-doors  in 
the  castle  grounds.  He  went  somewhat 
earlier  the  next  morning  to  secure  them 
from  being  stolen  or  spoiled.  Meanwhile 
he  was  hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
rectifying  in  the  mind  of  Paula  the  mis- 
take about  his  personality,  which,  having 
served  a very  good  purpose  in  introducing 
them  to  a mutual  conversation,  might 
possibly  be  made  just  as  agreeable  as  a 
thing  to  be  explained  away. 

He  fetched  his  drawing  instruments, 
rods,  sketching-blocks,  and  other  articles 
from  the  field  where  they  had  lain,  and 
was  passing  under  the  walls  with  them  in 
his  hands,  when  there  emerged  from  the 
outer  archway  an  open  landau,  drawn  by 
a i>air  of  black  horses  of  fine  action  and 
obviously  strong  pedigree,  in  which  Paula 
was  seated,  under  the  shade  of  a white 
parasol  with  black  and  white  ribbons  fiut- 
tering  on  the  summit.  .The  morning  sun 
sparkled  on  the  equipage,  its  newness  be- 
ing made  all  the  more  noticeable  by  the 
ragged  old  arch  behind. 

She  bowed  to  Somerset,  bestowing  on 
him  a smiling  look  of  recognition  which 
might  or  might  not  be  meant  to  express 
that  she  had  discovered  her  mistake ; but 
there  was  no  embarrassment  in  her  man- 
ner, and  the  carriage  bore  her  away  with- 
out her  making  any  sign  for  checking  it. 
He  had  not  been  walking  toward  the  cas- 
tle entrance,  and  she  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  know  tliat  it  was  his  intention  to 
enter  that  day. 

She  had  looked  such  a bud  of  youth  | 


and  promise  that  his  disappointment  at 
her  departure  might  have  shown  itself  in 
his  face  as  he  observed  her.  However, 
he  went  on  his  way,  entered  a turret,  as- 
cended to  the  leads  of  the  great  tower,  and 
stepped  out. 

From  this  elevated  x>osition  he  could 
still  see  the  carriage  and  the  white  sur- 
face of  Paula’s  parasol  in  the  glowing  sun. 
While  he  watched  these  objects  the  landau 
stopped,  and  in  a few  moments  the  horses 
were  turned,  the  wheels  and  the  panels 
fiashed,  and  the  carriage  came  bowling 
along  toward  the  castle  again. 

Somerset  descended  the  stone  stairs ; be- 
fore he  had  quite  got  to  the  bottom  he  saw 
Miss  De  Stancy  standing  in  the  outer  hall. 

“ When  did  you  come,  Mr.  Somerset?” 
she  gayly  said,  looking  up,  surprised. 
“How  industrious  you  are,  to  be  at  work 
so  regularly  every  day ! We  didn’t  think 
you  would  be  here  to-day : Paula  has  gone 
to  a vegetable  show  at  Markton,  and  I am 
going  to  join  her  there  soon.” 

“Oh,  gone  to  a vegetable  show?  I 
think  she  has  altered  her — ” 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  the  car- 
riage was  heard  in  the  ward,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a few 
seconds  Paula  came  in,  Somerset  being  in- 
visible from  the  door  where  she  stood. 

“Oh,  Paula,  what  has  brought  you 
back  ?”  said  Miss  De  Stancy. 

“I  have  forgotten  something.” 

“Mr.  Somerset  is  here.  Will  you  not 
speak  to  him  ?” 

Somerset,  being  by  this  time  in  sight, 
came  forward,  and  Miss  De  Stancy  pre- 
sented him  to  her  friend.  Mr.  Somerset 
acknowledged  the  pleasure  by  a respect- 
ful inclination  of  his  person,  and  said 
some  words  about  the  meeting  yesterday. 

“ Yes,”  said  Paula,  with  serene  deliber- 
ateness quite  noteworthy  in  a girl  of  her 
age:  “I  have  seen  it  all  since.  I was 
mistaken  about  you,  was  I not?  Mr. 
Somerset,  I am  glad  to  welcome  you  here, 
both  as  a friend  of  Miss  De  Stancy’s  fam- 
ily, and  as  the  son  of  your  father — which 
is  indeed  quite  a sufficient  introduction 
anywhere.” 

“You  have  two  pictures  painted  by  Mr. 
Somerset’s  father,  have  you  not?  I have  al- 
ready told  him  about  them,”  said  Miss  De 
Stancy.  “Perhaps  Mr.  Somerset  would 
like  to  see  them,  if  they  are  unpacked.” 

As  Somerset  had  from  his  infancy  suf- 
fered from  a plethora  of  those  productions, 
excellent  as  they  were,  he  did  not  reply 
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quite  so  eagerly  as  Miss  De  Stancy  seem- 
ed to  expect  to  her  kind  suggestion,  and 
Paula  remarked  to  him:  “You  will  stay 
to  lunch  ? Do  order  it  at  your  own  time, 
if  our  hour  should  not  be  convenient.” 

Her  voice  was  a voice  of  low  note,  in 
quality  that  of  a flute  at  the  grave  end  of 
its  gamut.  If  she  sang,  she  was  a pure 
contralto  unmistakably. 

“I  am  making  use  of  the  privilege  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  accord  me — of 
sketching  what  is  valuable  within  these 
walls.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  I am  willing  for  any- 
body to  come.  People  hold  these  places 
in  trust  for  the  nation,  in  one  sense.  You 
lift  your  hands,  Charlotte ; I see  I have  not 
convinced  you  on  that  point  yet.”  She 
turned  her  tranquil  eyes  on  Miss  De  Stancy. 

Miss  De  Stancy  laughed,  and  said  some- 
thing to  no  purpose. 

Somehow  Miss  Power  seemed  not  only 
more  woman  than  Miss  De  Stancy,  but 
more  woman  than  Somerset  was  man; 
and  yet  in  years  she  was  inferior  to  both. 
In  her  presence  he  felt  himself  nothing 
bigger  than  a young  student  without  a 
deflnite  standing.  Though  becomingly 
girlish  and  modest,  she  seemed  to  possess 
an  inviolate  composure,  which  was  well 
expressed  by  the  shaded  light  of  her  eyes. 

“You  have,  then,  met  Mr.  Somerset  be- 
fore ?”  said  Charlotte. 

“ He  was  kind  enough  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress in  my  defense  yesterday.  Did  I seem 
quite  unable  to  defend  myself  ?”  she  asked 
of  him. 

Her  aspect  was  so  soft  and  grave  that 
he  assumed  her  to  be  quite  serious  in 
wanting  to  know,  though,  not  forgetting 
what  she  had  shown  of  lurking  mischief 
the  day  before,  he  thought  it  dangerous 
to  construe  her  as  all  gravity.  When  he 
had  replied,  she  turned  to  Miss  De  Stancy 
and  spoke  of  some  domestic  matter,  upon 
which  Somerset  withdrew,  Paula  accom- 
panying his  exit  with  a half -smile,  saying 
she  hoped  to  see  him  again  a little  later  in 
the  day. 

Somerset  retired  to  the  chambers  of  an- 
tique lumber,  keeping  an  eye  upon  the 
windows  to  see  if  she  re-entered  the  car- 
riage and  resumed  her  journey  to  Mark- 
ton.  But  when  the  horses  had  been  stand- 
ing a long  time,  the  carriage  was  driven 
round  to  the  stables.  Then  she  was  not 
going  to  the  vegetable  show.  That  was 
rather  curious,  seeing  that  she  had  only 
come  back  for  something  forgotten. 

VoL.  LXIL-Na  869.-30 


Tliese  queries  and  certain  rose-colored 
thoughts  occupied  the  mind  of  Somerset 
until  the  bell  was  rung  for  luncheon. 
Owing  to  the  very  dusty  condition  in 
which  he  found  himself  after  his  morn- 
ing's labors  among  the  old  carvings,  he 
was  rather  late  in  getting  down  stairs, 
and  seeing  that  the  rest  had  gone  in,  he 
went  straight  to  the  dining-hall. 

The  population  of  the  castle  had  in- 
creased in  his  absence.  There  were  as- 
sembled Paula  and  her  friend  Charlotte; 
a bearded  man  some  years  older  than  him- 
self, with  a cold  gray  eye,  who  was  cur- 
sorily introduced  to  him  in  sitting  down 
as  Mr.  Havill,  an  architect  of  Markton; 
also  an  elderly  lady  of  dignified  aspect, 
in  a black  satin  dress,  of  which  she  ap- 
parently had  a very  high  opinion.  This 
lady,  who  seemed  to  be  a mere  dummy  in 
the  establishment,  was;  as  he  now  learned, 
Mrs.  Groodman  by  name,  the  widow  of  a 
recently  deceased  gentleman,  and  aunt  to 
Paula — the  identical  aunt  who  had  smug- 
gled Paula  into  a church  in  her  helpless 
infancy,  and  had  her  christened  without 
her  parents’  knowledge.  Having  been 
left  in  narrow  circumstances  by  her  hus- 
band, she  was  at  present  living  with  Miss 
Power  as  chaperon  and  adviser  on  prac- 
tical matters — in  a word,  as  ballast  to  the 
management.  Beyond  her  Somerset  dis- 
cerned his  new  acquaintance  Mr.  Wood- 
well,  who  on  sight  of  Somerset  was  for 
hastening  up  to  him  and  performing  a la- 
bored shaking  of  hands  in  earnest  recog- 
nition. 

Paula  had  just  come  in  from  the  gar- 
den, and  was  carelessly  laying  her  large 
shady  hat  on  a chair  as  he  entered.  Her 
dress,  a figured  material  in  black  and 
white,  was  short,  allowing  her  feet  to  ap- 
pear. There  was  something  in  her  look 
and  in  the  style  of  her  corsage  which  re- 
minded him  of  several  of  the  by-gone 
beauties  in  the  gallery.  The  thought  for 
a moment  crossed  his  mind  that  she  might 
have  been  imitating  one  of  them,  but  it 
was  scarcely  likely. 

“ Fine  old  screen,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Havill, 
in  a long-drawn  voice,  across  the  table, 
when  they  were  seated,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  traceried  oak  division  be- 
tween the  dining-hall  and  a vestibule  at 
the  end.  “ As  good  a piece  of  fourteenth- 
century  work  as  you  shall  see  in  this  part 
of  the  country.” 

“You  mean  fifteenth  century,  of  course  ?” 
said  Somerset. 
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Havill  was  silent.  “You  are  one  of 
the  profession,  perhaps  ?”  asked  the  latter, 
after  a while. 

“You  mean  that  I am  an  architect?” 
said  Somerset.  “Yes.” 

“Ah  I one  of  my  own  honored  voca- 
tion. ” Havill’s  face  had  been  not  unplea-  Jr 
sant  until  this  moment,  when  he  smiled, 
whereupon  there  instantly  gleamed  over 
him  a phase  of  meanness,  remaining  until 
the  smile  died  away.  It  might  have  been 
a physical  accident ; it  might  have  been 
otherwise. 

Havill  continued,  with  slow  watchful- 
ness: “What  enormous  sacrileges  are 
committed  by  the  builders  every  day,  I 
observe.  I was  driving  yesterday  to  Hel- 
terton,  where  I am  putting  up  a town- 
hall  ; and  passing  through  a village  on  my 


way  I saw  the  workmen  pulling  down  a 
chancel  wall,  in  which  they  found  imbed- 
ded a unique  specimen  of  Perpendicular 
work — a capital  from  some  old  arcade — 
the  carving  wonderfully  under-cut.  They 
were  smashing  it  up  as  filling  in  for  the 
new  wall.” 

“It  must  have  been  unique,”  said 
Somerset,  in  the  too  readily  controver- 
sial tone  of  the  educated  young  man  who 
has  yet  to  learn  diplomacy.  “I  have 
never  seen  much  under-cutting  in  Per- 
pendicular stone- work;  nor  anybody  else, 
I think.” 

“Oh  yes,  lots  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Havill, 
nettled.  His  glance  at  Somerset  as  he 
answered  had  a peculiar  shade  in  it,  sug- 
gesting that  he  might  be  readily  convert- 
ed into  an  enemy. 


(Biiitnr's  €mr\  Cjiair. 


IN  Lord  BeacoDsfield’s  new  novel,  Endymi- 
on’s  introduction  as  a boy,  “ in  black  velvet 
jacket,  with  large  Spanish  buttons  of  silver  fil- 
igree, a shirt  of  lace,  and  a waistcoat  of  white 
satin,”  recalls  Willis’s  description  of  the  author 
of  Endymion  fifty  years  ago,  when  ho  was  him- 
self little  more  than  a boy.  Willis  saw  him  at 
Lady  Blessington’s — a lady  of  whom  there  are 
evident  traces  in  Etidymion^s  Lady  Montfort — 
and  he  describes  him  with  the  sympathetic 
touch  that  marks  his  treatment  of  all  such 
scenes  and  figures  in  the  amusingly  audacious 
FencilUngs  l>y  the  Way.  “Far  off  his  coming 
shone.”  It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  young 
American  wrote  that  at  his  first  call  upon  Lady 
Blessington  her  ladyship  said  to  him : “ ^ Dis- 
raeli the  elder  came  here  with  his  son  the  other 
night.  It  would  have  delighted  you  to  see  the 
old  man’s  pride  in  him.  He  is  very  fond  of 
him,  and  as  he  was  going  away  be  patted  him 
on  the  head,  and  said  to  mo : “ Take  care  of  him,' 
Lady  Blessington,  for  my  sake.  He  is  a clover 
lad,  but  he  wants  ballast.  I am  glad  ho  has 
the  honor  to  know  yon,  for  you  will  check  him 

sometimes  when  I am  away.”’ Disraeli  the 

younger  is  quite  his  own  character  of  Vivian 
Grey,  crowded  with  talent,  but  very  soign^  of 
his  curls,  and  a bit  of  a coxcomb.  There  is  no 
reserve  about  him,  however,  and  ho  is  the  only 
joyous  dandy  I over  saw.” 

A little  later  Willis  dined  at  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  with  Bnlwer,  Disraeli,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Fonblanque,  Henry  Bulwer,  Lord  Durham,  and 
Count  d’Orsay,  and  he  says,  in  a passage  which 
might  have  been  taken  from  Endymion  or  Lo- 
ihair:  “ Disraeli  hiwl  arrived  before  me,  and  sat 
in  the  deep  window  looking  out  on  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  last  rays  of  daylight  reflected  from 
the  gorgeous  gold  flowers  of  a splendidly  em- 
broidered waistcoat.  Patent-leather  pumps,  a 


white  stick  with  a black  cord  and  tassel,  and 
a quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and  pock- 
ets, served  to  make  him,  even  in  the  dim  light, 
rather  a conspicuous  object.” 

After  describing  the  other  guests,  who  seem 
to  have  struck  our  American  Adonis  as  pecul- 
iarly ill-dressed,  he  returns  to  the  author  of 
Vivian  Grey^  who  sat  opposite  to  him  at  table, 
where  by  “ the  blaze  of  lamps”  he  could  study 
his  face.  “Disraeli  has  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable faces  I ever  saw.  He  is  li vidly  pale, 
and  but  for  the  energy  of  his  action  and  the 
strength  of  his  lungs  would  seem  a victim 
to  consumption.  His  eye  is  black  as  Erebus, 
and  has  the  most  mocking  and  lying-in-wait 
sort  of  expression  conceivable.  His  mouth  is 
alive  with  a kind  of  working  and  impatient 
nervousness,  and  when  he  has  burst  forth,  as 
he  does  constantly,  with  a particularly  suc- 
cessful cataract  of  expression,  it  assumes  a curl 
of  triumphant  scorn  that  would  be  worthy  of 
a Mephistopheles.  His  hair  is  as  extraordina- 
ry as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  A thick,  heavy 
mass  of  jet-black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left 
cheek  almost  to  his  oollarless  stock,  while  on 
the  right  temple  it  is  parted  and  put  away 
with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a girl’s,  and 
shines  most  unctuously 

“‘With  tby  incomparable  oil,  Macaaeor.*** 

And  a little  later — to  complete  the  sympa- 
thetic portrait — when  the  conversation  fell 
upon  “ Vathek”  Beckford,  Disraeli  gave  a sketch 
of  his  habits  and  manners,  and  Willis  says : “I 
might  ns  well  attempt  to  gather  up  the  foam 
of  the  sea  as  to  convoy  an  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary language  in  which  he  clothed  his  de- 
scription. There  were  at  least  five  words  in 
every  sentence  that  must  have  been  very  much 
astonished  at  the  use  they  were  put  to,  and 
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yet  no  others  apparently  could  so  well  have 
conveyed  his  idea.  He  talked  like  a race-horse 
approaching  the  winning-post,  every  muscle  in 
action,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  expression 
flung  out  iu  every  burst  It  is  a great  pity  be 
is  not  in  Parliament.” 

This  is  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey  as  he  ap- 
peared when  he  was  about  twenty-five  to  a 
most  sympathetic  observer,  and  this  is  the 
gentleman  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
when,  according  to  high  authority,  he  is  uglier 
than  Gladstone’s  most  injurious  dream  of  him, 
has  written  Endymion,  It  is  thoroughly  and 
amusingly  characteristic  of  his  whole  career. 
He  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and 
for  a time  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  con- 
temporary figures  in  the  world.  He  has  sud- 
denly enconutered  an  unexpected  and  tremen- 
dous political  defeat,  and,  well  past  threescore 
and  ten,  he  retires  to  private  life.  An  old  and 
renowned  statesman  iu  retirement  is  one  of 
the  gravest  and  most  respectable  of  characters 
to  the  imagination,  if  he  be  not  chafing,  and 
angry,  and  plotting  impotently  to  regain  pow- 
er. But  the  gartereil  hero  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
and  its  queer  peace  with  honor,”  without 
moping  or  vanishing  into  silent  and  dignified 
privacy,  turns  off  a later  Vivian  Grey,  Young 
Duke^  Coningehyj  Tancredj  and  Loihair,  all  truf- 
fles and  Tokay,  and  coronets  and  prime  miu- 
istors,  and  cloth  of  gold  and  banquets  and 
beakers.  Instead  of  commending  us  to  Sir 
William  Temple  in  contemplative  retirement 
amid  his  cabbages  at  Sheen,  or  musing  upon 
the  ruins  of  empires  and  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  the  old  necromancer,  with  the  air  of 
Brumiuel  redivivuSf  or  Major  Peudennis  with 
fresh  ]>addiug,  introduces  the  amused  reader 
iuto  the  modern  world  of  Sardauapalus  and 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb,  and  the  whole  fairy  realm, 
where  the  trees  bear  pearls,  and  the  rivers  run 
emeralds,  and  every  bantam  is  a peacock. 

The  most  comical  part  of  the  performance 
is  that  there  are  reotlers  %*ho  take  Endymion 
and  its  author  au  gi'and  e^rieux.  They  speak 
of  him  and  his  books  gravely.  They  read  the 
Young  Duke  and  Sibyl  as  if  they  were  pictures 
of  life  and  character,  when  they  are  only  sto- 
ries of  the  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks  and 
the  little  tailor  of  Cashgar.  They  are  novels 
as  Phaniaemion  is  a novel.  They  are  enter- 
taining and  brilliant,  indeed;  they  are  the 
recreations  of  a golden  youth  growu  old,  who 
has  seen  fine  society  in  his  day,  and  eaten  soup 
with  a golden  8iM>on,  and  who  has  a natural 
passion  for  filigree  buttons  and  gorgeous  up- 
holstery. But  novels  are  pictures  of  life  and 
portrayals  of  human  character  and  emotion. 
Amelia  is  a novel,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Ix^thiany 
and  the  Newcomee,  and  Adam  Bede,  Endymion 
is  as  much  like  a novel  as  St.  Barbe  is  like 
Thackeray.  As  a novel,  one  cabinet  picture 
by  Miss  Austen  is  worth  all  the  Disraeli  col- 
lection. Yet  his  works  are  very  illustrative 
of  himself.  They  must  alw'ays  have  the  at- 
traction which  his  personality  gives  them. 


If  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  Lord  Chatham  had 
written  stories,  they  would  be  read  because  of 
their  authors.  George  Eliot’s  tales  have  an 
enormous  sale  because  of  their  excellence, 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  because  he  wrote  them. 
Endymion  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer 
\ would  have  been  thought  a dull  imitation  of 
the  old  politico-fashionable  novel;  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s,  the  copyright  is  sold  for  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  The  London  Timee  pays 
five  thousand  for  a copy  two  or  three  days 
in  advance,  and  fifty  thousand  copies  are  sold 
in  the  United  States  within  two  or  three  days 
after  publication. 

The  ordinary  novel-reader  must  read  it,  of 
course,  but  he  or  she  can  not  be  really  pleased 
with  it.  The  student  of  human  nature  can 
find  to  study  in  it  only  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.  Prince  Florestan,  Lord  and  Lady 
Roehauipton,  Lord  and  Lady  Montfort,  Mr, 
Neuchatel,  Zenobia,  Agrippina,  and  the  rest 
are  not  men  and  women.  They  are  names 
used  by  an  ex-Prime  Minister  of  England  in 
the  composition  of  a treatise  to  show  how 
sweet  a thing  it  is  to  have  piles  of  precious 
stones  and  political  place,  the  precious  stones 
being  acquired  by  other  people’s  labor,  and 
the  place  not  by  ability,  but  by  intrigue.  En* 
dymion  is  the  kind  of  book  that  a clever  Babb 
Doddiugtou  with  a taste  for  politics  might  have 
written,  and  might  greatly  delight  to  read. 
But  to  the  general  novel-reader  without  famil* 
iar  knowledge  of  English  politics,  the  only  in- 
terest of  the  book  must  be  its  descriptions  of 
fine  society.  There  is  properly  no  plot  and  no 
development  of  character. 

In  brief,  the  story  is  that  of  twin  children — 
a handsome  and  bright  boy  and  a beautifnl 
girl — who  are  early  left  x>euniless  or[>hans. 
The  boy,  by  the  power  of  patronage,  becomes 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  the  girl,  by 
force  of  her  beauty  and  resolution,  becomes 
Empress  of  France.  The  persons  of  the  drama 
are  the  nobility  and  gentry.  But  as  a picture 
of  society  it  is  a caricature,  and  the  characters 
lire  no  more  than  the  puppets  of  a pantomime. 
There  is  no  intelligible  x>olitical  story.  But 
what  a carious  illustration  it  affords  of  the  gen- 
eral estimation  in  which  its  author  is  held,  that 
he  does  not  suffer  by  its  publication  ! If  any 
other  mail  in  England  of  similar  ago  and  stand- 
ing had  written  and  published  such  a tale,  it 
would  have  been  accepted  sadly  os  conclusive 
evidence  of  a painful  mental  decay.  But  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  there  seems  to  be 
the  flash  of  a cap,  the  tinkle  of  a bell,  the  fa- 
miliar salutation,  *^Here  w'e  are  again!”  and  a 
good-natured  smile  breaks  over  the  face  of  the 
audience.  We  began  with  quoting  what  Wil- 
lis said  of  him  fifty  years  ago ; wo  end  with 
what  McCarthy,  iu  his  Hietory  of  Our  Own  ThneSf 
says  of  him  now.  He  is  speaking  of  Disraeli’s 
extraordinary  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  astonished  and  amused  the  public”  by  an- ' 
nonneing  that  he  had  been  for  years  a thor- 
ough reformer.  Some  people  were  offended. 
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Some  Tories  were  indignant.  Bnt  the  general 
public,  as  usual,  persisted  in  refusing  to  take 
Mr.  Disraeli  seriously,  or  to  fasten  on  him  any 
moral  responsibility  for  anything  he  might 

say  or  do If  ho  were  anything  but  that,  he 

would  not  be  Mr.  Disraeli ; he  would  not  be 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ; he  would  not 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England.” 


The  old  New-Yorker  who  is  akin  to  the  class 
of  *Hlie  thoughtful  patriot,”  and  “a  well-in- 
formed gentleman,”  and  during  the  war,  “ an 
intelligent  contraband,”  was  secretly  proud  as 
he  took  his  seat  recently  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  to  assist  at  the  iirst  night  of  a new 
opera.  This  is  peculiarly  an  event  of  the  old- 
er cities.  In  Milan, Naples,  Vienna, Paris,  Dres- 
den, such  an  occasion  is  memorable,  and  it  was 
so  especially  during  the  reaction  that  followed 
the  Napoleonic  overthrow,  when  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  keep  their  peo- 
ples” amused  and  uuinqnisitive.  The  opera 
world,  indeed,  is  extremely  important  to  itself, 
and  the  contentions  and  politics  of  the  couVmes 
are  as  urgent  and  absorbing  as  any  other.  It 
is  delightful  to  perceive  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  a prima  donna  or  primo  tenore  that 
the  real  events  of  life  are  first  appearances, 
and  the  compliments  of  princes  and  grand 
duchesses. 

The  spectator  in  the  boxes  or  the  parquette 
vaguely  wonders,  perhaps,  that  men  and  wo- 
men can  consent  to  dress  themselves  as  old 
1>eggars,  or  emperors,  or  gypsies,  and  rant  and 
sing  through  an  evening.  In  other  words, 
play-acting  sometimes  seems  very  ludicrous  to 
those  who  have  not  the  instinct  or  the  faculty 
of  the  actor,  or  who  forget  that  in  every  coun- 
try and  age  play-acting  has  had  a resistless 
fascination.  Bnt  the  old  New-Yorker  does  not 
harbor  these  msthetio  metaphysics.  He  re- 
calls with  gratitude  that  Malibrau  sang  in 
New  York  before  she  was  famous,  and  that  he 
can  still  see  a few  favored  survivors  of  the 
golden  age  who  heanl  the  concerts  at  the  City 
Hotel.  Yet  as  he  glances  at  the  young  men 
standing  and  sitting  about  the  Ac^einy,  who 
think  to-day  the  golden  age,  and  who  prove 
their  by  wearing  black  satin  cravats  at  the 
opera  in  place  of  the  regulation  white, and  who 
carry  a folding  hat  under  their  arms,  and  have 
at  twenty-three  the  same  delightful  air  of  su- 
periority and  indifference  and  courteous  cyn- 
icism which  used  to  illuminate  his  own  coun- 
tenance at  the  same  age,  he  reflects  that  few 
of  them  probably  ever  heard  of  the  City  Hotel, 
or  could  tell  where  it  stood.  But  he  is  fain  to 
own  that  operas  which  had  not  been  generally 
approved  in  Europe  were  never  in  the  golden 
age  brought  out  in  America;  still  less  that  the 
American  success  of  such  operas  would  be  men- 
tioned as  worthy  the  attention  of  Europe.  The 
consciousness  that  the  voice  of  New  York  is  in- 
voked as  an  authority  is  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  our  venerable  friend,  who  seats  himself  with 
a lofty  air  of  appreciative  impartiality  before 
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the  curtain  which  is  to  rise  upon  the  prologue 
of  Me/Utof^le. 

The  opera  has  been  announced  as  forth- 
coming,” and  “in  preparation,”  and  “immedi- 
ately,” and  placarded  with  other  appetiziug 
phrases  for  a long  time.  The  newspapers  have 
teemed  with  accounts  qf  the  composer,  and  the 
incidents  of  its  first  headings  in  Italy.  Two 
cities  differed.  One  approved,  and  the  other 
scorned.  Both  agreed  that  it  was  a bold  de- 
parture from  the  Italian  traditions,  and  on  one 
side  it  was  darkly  hinted  that  the  maladetti 
Tedeschi  had  at  last  invaded  even  the  last  ditch 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  native  opera.  There  was 
a groan  and  a shrug  that  it  was  becoming  Ger- 
manized, and  that  Boito  in  Mejistof^le — Itoito, 
the  successor  of  Rossini  and  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti and  Verdi — was  (awful  thought!)  a Wag- 
nerian ! But  on  the  other  side  it  was  contend- 
ed that  the  new  oi)era  showed  an  emancipation 
of  Italian  genius  from  the  crushing  traditions; 
that  it  proved  that  genius  to  be  full  of  the 
modern  spirit ; that  it  would  not  sit  with  its 
face  to  the  past,  humming  exhauste<l  tunes, 
but  that  it  was  rising  and  moving  forward  to 
meet  the  sun  of  the  future  in  his  coming,  lii 
Loudon,  also,  a highly  respectable  cit3%  which 
has  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  much  good 
music,  Campauini,  the  first  of  living  tenors, 
Italian  to  the  core,  proud  of  his  patria,  and  al- 
ways remly  to  auonare  the  tf'mHba  of  his  deli- 
cious voice  in  its  praise  and  defense,  had  pro- 
duced the  opera  with  energy  and  success. 
“And  now,”  says  the  old  New-Yorker  softly  to 
himself,  as  he  takes  his  seat  and  proceeds  to 
survey  the  house— “now  he  brings  his  case 
for  final  adjudication  to  the  highest  court  of 
appeal.” 

Perhaps  the  sweet  and  touching  melodies 
of  Gounod’s  Garden  Scene  in  Faust  murmur 
through  his  mind  as  he  gazes.  Perhai>s  the 
vision  of  the  Marguerites  that  have  enchanted 
him  float  across  his  lorgnette.  Perhaps,  even, 
he  recalls  the  music  of  SphoPs  Faust,  heard 
long  ago,  in  his  German  student  days.  Per- 
haps the  performance  of  Goethe’s  own  great 
drama,  adapted  to  the  stage,  recurs  to  set  the 
stage  of  his  mind  for  the  opera  which  is  to 
come.  But  while  his  memory  is  thus  fille<l 
with  the  legend  and  the  music,  and  while  his 
wandering  eyes  behold  the  gathering  toilets, 
the  incomparable  Arditi  takes  his  place,  mises 
his  baton,  evokes  a few  solemn  chords,  and  the 
first  performance  of  Mefistofele  in  America  has 
begun. 

It  is  a scene  outside  the  world.  There  are 
treble  angel  voices  heard  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Mefistofdle  is  seen  re- 
sponding. The  mnsic  is  somewhat  vagne,but 
it  is  impressive,  and  the  prologue — a danger- 
ous exi>eriincnt — passes  satisfactorily.  Then 
follows  the  familiar  drama,  told  in  three  scenes, 
with  another  scone  from  the  Second  Port  of 
“Faust,”  a Grecian  interlude, with  Helen  in 
place  of  Margaret,  and  the  epilogue,  the  death 
of  Faust.  As  the  work  proceeds,  the  old  New- 
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Yorker  nods  his  head  approvingly.  The  house 
is  very  full,  and  listens  intently,  and  there  is 
occasional  applanse  **  of  esteem.’’  At  the  close 
of  the  first  act  there  is  a quartette  of  Faust, 
Mephistopheles, Marguerite, and  Martha,  which 
touches  the  audience  into  enthusiasm,  and  they 
demand  persistently  a repetition.  No  other 
‘‘number”  is  so  warmly  applauded.  But  Si- 
gnora Valleria  and  Miss  Cary,  Signori  Campa- 
uini  and  Novara,  sing  and  play  throughout 
with  a spirit,  a harmony,  a comprehensive  in- 
telligence, wliich  are  inspiring.  Miss  Cary’s 
little  part  is  perfectly  done,  Signora  Valleria’s 
Marguerite  is  surprisingly  forcible  and  admi- 
rable, and  the  two  gentlemen  are  thoroughly 
good.  There  is  no  hitch  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.  Nothing  shows  the  crudity  and  creak 
of  a first  performance.  The  singers  are  called 
out.  The  incomparable  Arditi  is  called  out. 
The  excellent  chorus- master  is  called  out. 
There  are  huge  baskets  and  pyramids  and  tab- 
lets of  flowers  handed  np,  and  there  is  general 
sotisfaction.  The  old  New-Yorker  w'hispers 
to  himself,  gravely,  that  it  will  do,  and  that. 
New  York  having  approved,  Europe  may  now 
enjoy  and  commend. 

The  next  day  Carapanini  telegraphs  to  his 
friend  Boito  in  Milan  the  success  of  his  opera, 
and  Boito  returns  an  expression  of  his  pride 
and  pleasure,  and  especially  of  his  gratitude  to 
Campanini.  It  is  just,  for  the  excellent  tenor 
has  secured  the  favorable  judgment.  Except 
for  Cam  pan  ini’s  commanding  position  as  a sing- 
er and  actor,  and  his  loyalty  to  Italy, this  latest 
voice  of  her  modem  musical  genius  would  not 
now,  at  least,  have  been  heard  in  London  and 
in  New  York.  “ Yes,  the  judgment  of  this  city 
would  still  have  been  w anting,”  muses  the  old 
New-Yorker;  “but  this  evening, if  I may  say 
so,  has  blazeil  the  path,  and  venerable  Europe 
may  safely  follow.  It  is  not  like  lAnda,  nor 
Sonnambula,  nor  Tromto^'e^^  he  odds,  as  he  rises 
and  l>egin8  to  move  out;  “ the  tum-ti-tum  tunes 
are  clearly  lacking.  It  is  undoubtedly  a growth 
of  the  modern  impulse,  lik&  the  music  of  Wag- 
ner. It  proceeds  not  by  melodies,  but  by  me- 
lodious declamation.  It  is  not  mnsic  for  the 
hand-organs,  bnt  it  is  suggestive,  and  even 
rich.  Good?  Yes,dearmadame,  very  good.  It 
will  bear  hearing  more  than  once.  It  will  cer- 
tainly bear  hearing  several  times.  I remem- 
ber, madame,  one  evening  when  Malibran — 
Ah  I she  is  out  of  hearing.  But  I am  glad  that 
New  York  has  given  its  approbation,  and  pat- 
ted Signor  Boito  upon  the  head.  I observed 
Colonel  Miipleson  in  his  lofty  box,  and  I im- 
agined him  wondering  w hether  the  people  who 
are  perpetually  calling  upon  him  to  produce 
new  operas  really  care  to  hear  new  operas.  I 
think  that  1 may  say  they  do  if  the  operas  are 
good,  and  he  will  have  observed,  as  the  civil- 
ized world  will  observe,  that  New  York  has 
said  that  this  opera  is  good.” 

Mr.  Wrndell  Philups’s  letter  to  the  Easy 
Chair  correcting  a common  use  of  the  French 


prefix  de  before  proper  names — a nse  for  which 
he  good-naturedly  reproves  the  Easy  Chair, 
and,  among  others,  Professor  lYancis  Bowen, 
of  Cambridge — has  been  challenged  in  many 
quarters,  and  brings  ns  the  following  letter 
from  Professor  Bowen : 

**  Haevabd  College,  Ikcemher  6, 1680. 

“ In  a letter  to  the  Easy  Chair  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  blames 
me  for  repeatedly  writing  ‘De  Tocqneville.’ 
He  asserts  that  the  honorary  prefix  can  be 
rightfully  applied  only  to  proper  names  which 
are  monosyllabic,  as  ‘De  Thou,’  or  which  begin 
with  a vowel,  as  ‘ D’Alembert’ ; bnt  that  in  all 
other  cases  we  should  wTite  the  name  either 
‘ M.  de  Tocqneville,’  or  simply  ‘ Tocqneville.’ 

“ The  works  of  ‘ De  Maistre’ — so  lettered  on 
the  back — happened  to  be  lying  on  my  table 
when  I first  read  this  statement  of  the  law 
by  Mr.  Phillips ; and  remembering  a pleasant 
chapter  about  this  author  by  the  great  French 
critic  of  the  present  century,  I took  down 
from  my  shelves  the  third  volume  of  Saiiite- 
Beuve’s  Port  Royal,  Opening  it  at  random,  I 
found  tho  name  written  ‘ Do  Maistre,’  in  the 
nominative  case,  no  less  than  six  times  on  the 
first  two  pages  which  I happened  to  see.  As 
Sainte-Beuve  was  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  he  will  probably  be  admitted  to  be 
good  authority. 

“I  then  took  down  E.  Caro’s  VIdde  de  DieUj 
and  tluTC  fonnd  him  writing,  ‘Aussi  de  Can- 
dolle disait-il,’  etc.  As  Caro  also  is  one  of  the 
forty  Academicians,  I presume  even  Mr.  Phil- 
lips will  not  sneer  at  him  as  a ‘ learned  pro- 
fessor.’ 

“ If  English  anthority  is  wanting,  consult 
the  learned  and  painfully  accurate  Hallam, 
who,  in  bis  Litei*ature  of  Europoy  writes  ‘ De 
Sacy.’ 

“ lu  truth,  the  frequent  use  of  this  honorary 
prefix  has  caused  it,  in  many  instances,  to  co- 
alesce with  the  proper  name  to  which  it  be- 
longs; and  we  frequently  write  ‘Delaunay’ 
and  ‘ Decandolle,’  but  never  ‘Degeraudo’  or 
‘ Demaistre.’ 

“Mr. Phillips  is  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  if 
he  will  proseento  bis  studies,  I donbt  not  that 
ho  will  become  a good  French  critic. 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ Francis  Bowen.” 

Mr.  John  Hay,  also,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  an  accomplished  linguist,  who  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  during  his  official 
diplomatic  residence  abroad  of  knowing  the 
best  French  custom,  writes  to  the  Easy  Chair 
from  Washington:  “I  am  surprised.  Such 
use  is  universal  in  French.  I would  not 
waste  time  in  multiplying  examples,  but  I 
happened  to  see  this  morning,  in  Adams’s  Life 
of  Gallatin,  a singular  and  striking  use  of  the 
particle,  which  I inclose.  One  could  hardly 
read  a more  awkward  sentence  in  French  than 
the  last  one,  but  it  shows  how  conscientiously 
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they  stick  to  the  particle  in  such  coses.  Gal- 
latin writes : * Uue  Suissesse  qni  avait  epous^ 
tin  Gdnevois  nonim4  de  Lesdemier.’  And  again 
insists  on  this  peculiarly  awkward  retention 
of  the  de : ^ Parmi  eux  ^toit  un  des  fils  de  de 
Lesdernier.’ ” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Easy  Chair  may  cite 
the  omission  of  the  prefix  in  the  name  of  La- 
fayette, who  was  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  but  is 
always  known  to  us  without  the  honorary  pre- 
fix; and  in  support  of  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  there  is  Mnrray^s  edition  of  the  France 
he/ore  the  Revoluiwn,  lettered  on  the  back  sim- 
ply “ Tocqueville,”  and  the  general  custom 
in  speaking  of  (^ethe  and  Humboldt,  from 
both  which  names  the  corresponding  German 
prefix  van  is  dropped.  It  will  probably  ap- 
pear that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  good  usage  permits  both  forms. 


The  conversation  upon  Hawthorne  which 
took  place  at  Concord  last  summer,  aud  upon 
which  the  Easy  Chair  commented  with  favor  as 
supplying  many  vivid  and  interesting  glimpses 
of  his  life  aud  character,  has  been  criticised 
severely  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  so  far  as 
Mr.  AlcotPs  contribution  is  concerned.  Miss 
Peabody,  also,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
in  error  in  describing  certain  details  of  the 
older  Hawthorne  homestead.  As  the  Easy 
Chair  gave  a wide  audience  to  the  conversa- 
tion, it  is  its  duty  to  make  one  or  two  correc- 
tions, that  the  future  estimate  of  our  great 
author,  so  far  as  early  domestic  influences  are 
involved,  may  not  be  inaccurate. 

The  conversation  represented  the  mother  of 
Hawthorne  as  withdrawing  to  her  chamber 
after  her  husband’s  death,  and  mainly  passing 
the  rest  of  her  life  there  in  morbid  retirement, 
and  clothed  always  in  white.  The  picture  of 
the  elder  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  indeed,  was  a sin- 
gular reproduction  of  Dickens’s  grotesque  por- 
trait of  Miss  Havisham.  Whoever  saw  it,  and 
reflected  upon  the  influence  of  such  morbid 
oddity  upon  a young  and  sensitively  imagina- 
tive child,  might  easily  find  in  this  fact  alone 
a key  to  much  of  the  singular  shyness  and 
running  to  cover  of  Hawthorne  himself.  But 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
reporting.  The  elder  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  not 
especially  addicted  to  seclusion  or  to  dressing 
in  white — indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that  she  ever 
did  so — aud  her  house  was  a firee  aud  joyous 
resort  for  the  younger  people.  Mrs.  Hawthorne 


was  a widow,  aud  lived  quietly  with  her  fam- 
ily upon  a moderate  income,  and  her  sou  Na- 
thaniel was  always  shy  aud  solitary.  It  is 
very  possible  that  in  later  days  Hawthorne 
used  to  tell  stories  of  his  early  life  with  the 
sly, humorous,  aud  fanciful  exaggeration  which 
was  characteristic,  aud  that  such  tales  of  the 
grotesque  aud  arabesque”  were  received  by 
the  hearers  as  sober  narrations.  The  Easy 
Chair  itself  has  heard  him  speak  of  old  Salem 
aud  his  life  there,  but  all  his  allusions  to  his 
own  habits  pointed  only  to  the  child  as  father 
of  the  man,  aud  there  was  no  implication  or  hi- 
sinuation  that  the  family  household  was  in  any 
way  so  extraordinary  ns  the  figure  of  his  mother 
as  the  Woman  in  W^hite  would  suggest.^  If  the 
impression  were  derived  from  him,  it  was  a 
misapprehended  play  of  characteristic  humor. 

So  captivating  and  shadowy  a personality 
as  Hawthorne’s  is  sure  to  provoke  a curiosity 
which  seizes  upon  the  marvellous  as  probable. 
He  was  singularly  reticent  with  his  tongue, 
aud  communicative  only  with  his  pen.  In- 
deed, the  careful  reader  of  his  works,  as  he 
follows,  fascinated,  the  enchanted  line,  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  Haw'thorne  has  told 
of  himself.  Everything  that  can  be  known 
of  such  men  is  not,  indeed,  too  much,  and  the 
desire  to  know  every  detail  is  insuperable. 
But  it  is  precisely  of  such  veiled  figures,  also, 
that  the  most  fanciful  tales  are  told,  aud  restless 
curiosity  envelops  them  in  romance.  Witch- 
haunted  Salem  teems  with  strange  legends  of 
its  most  famous  sou,  but  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  history  or  biography ; they  are  trib- 
utes of  loyalty  to  genius,  aud  signs  of  the  un- 
dying interest  in  great  men.  Mr.  Parton  has 
shown  how  a reverent  mythology  has  accumu- 
lated about  Washington,  from  the  hatchet  and 
the  cherry-tree  to  the  prayer  in  the  snowy 
wood.  Washington’s  head  is  girt  with  an  au- 
reole of  fable.  The  terrible  tests  of  modem 
criticism  and  investigation  rob  us  of  the  Roman 
wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  reduce 
William  Tell  to  a myth.  Even  the  w'hite-head- 
ed  warrior  suddenly  appearing  to  repel  the 
Indian  attack  upon  Hadley— one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  inspiring  traditions  of  our  early 
history — ^vanishes  at  the  Itburiel  touch  of  Mr, 
Sheldon.  Of  all  our  renowned  authors  there 
is  none  around  whom  strange  stories  would  so 
certainly  gather  as  around  the  remote  and  si- 
lent Hawthorne,  and  no  such  stories  should  be 
so  carefully  scrutinized  as  those  told  of  him. 


Ciiitnr'a  I’ibrnni  l\nnrii. 


IMPRESSED  by  the  powerful  influence  that 
example  exerts  upon  conduct  and  character, 
and  acting  in  a line  with  the  truth  condensed 
hy  Coleridge  into  the  maxim,  “We  insensibly 
imitate  what  wo  habitually  admire,”  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Smiles  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  au 
unusually  useful  aud  practical  li^  to  the  prep- 


aration of  a number  of  volumes  which  most 
emphatically  merit  the  title  of  the  “Self-Help 
Series.”  Written  wdth  such  vigorous  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  as  to  be  easily  comprehend- 
ed by  youthful  or  unpracticed  readers,  and 
with  such  earnestness  and  dignity  as  to  con- 
ciliate their  sympathy  and  respect,  these  hooka 
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preseut  iu  agreeable  anecdotal  form,  combined 
^itb  pregnant  moralizings  an^  reflections 
'which  are  not  pursued  to  a forbidding  length, 
a large  number  of  examples,  drawn  from  the 
lives  of  real  and  noteworthy  men  and  women, 
that  are  worthy  of  study  for  the  wholesome 
influence  an  imitation  of  their  virtues  would 
exert  npon  the  life  and  morals,  the  welfare  and 
happiness,  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
The  first  of  the  series,  Self-Help^  was  more  es- 
pecially designed  to  impress  young  men  just 
beginning  the  battle  of  life  with  the  convic- 
tion that  their  happiness  and  w^ell-being  de- 
j>ended  largely  upon  themselves — upon  their 
diligent  self-culture,  self-discipline,  and  self- 
control,  their  perseverance  and  single-mind- 
edness, and,  above  all,  their  honesty  and  up- 
riglitness.  In  the  succeeding  volume,  C^r- 
octeTf  Mr.  Smiles  arrayed  a great  number  of 
instances  of  nobility  and  magnanimity,  as  illns- 
trateil  by  passages  in  the  lives  of  many  excel- 
lent, distinguished,  or  heroic  persons,  with  the 
object  of  making  those  invigorating  virtues 
attractive  to  young  people.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  Thrifty  which,  although  more  didactic 
than  its  predecessors,  still  adhered  to  the  x>er- 
Bonal  and  anecdotal  treatment  that  had  made 
them  attractive  and  influential.  It  was  spe- 
cifically addressed  to  w’orkmen,  artisans,  me- 
chanics, laborers,  clerks,  and  men  in  compara- 
tively humble  circumstances,  who  had  families 
dependent  npon  them,  and  whom  it  sought  to 
impress  with  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  also 
urged  them  to  economize  iu  order  that  they 
might  secure  their  personal  independence, 
showed  them  how  they  might  do  so  if  they 
were  systematic  and  frugal,  and  by  many 
strong  practical  reasons  and  incentives  en- 
deavored to  persuade  them  to  live  clean,  sober, 
and  manly  lives,  and  to  aim  to  raise  themselves 
to  a higher  elevation  by  the  practice  of  moral- 
ity and  religion.  The  last  of  the  series,  now 
just  published,  completes  the  round  of  Mr. 
Sniiles's  invaluable  practical  teachings.  Its 
topic  is  Dutijy^  its  sphere,  its  operation  npon 
the  conscience  and  as  a rule  of  conduct,  and  its 
eflectiveness  to  ennoble  and  beautify  the  world 
by  its  outcome  of  courage,  fortitude,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  patriotism,  heroism,  magnanimi- 
ty, and  the  virtues  generally,  whether  in  pros- 
]>erity  or  under  stress  of  trial  and  adversity, 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  w*orkshop,  iu  com- 
mon and  every-day  business  avocations,  or  in 
any  of  the  more  heroic  callings  in  which  one’s 
life  may  be  cast.  The  volume  is  a richly  stored 
common phice-book  of  inspiring  and  instructive 
personal  anecdote  and  incident,  and  also  of 
sententious  wis<lom,  illustrating  the  influence 
of  a loyal  obedience  to  duty  to  lift  a man  out 
of  the  rut  of  ignoble  motives  and  base  prac- 
tices, and  to  nerve  him  to  the  practice  of  the 


1 IhUy.  With  Illnetrations  of  Coanige,  Ptflence,  and 
Bodumnee.  By  Samukl  Smilkb,  LL.D.  ISnio,  pp.  412. 
New  Y€>rk : llsnx^r  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  **Frauk]in  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  6S. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


more  trying  and  heroic  virtues,  without  being 
disabled  for  the  exercise  of  the  sweet  charities 
and  the  simple  and  ordinary  offices  of  daily 
common  life. 


At  the  request  of  the  Massaobusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  Mr.  Peleg  W.  Chandler  recently 
prepared  a memoir  of  the  late  Governor  An- 
drew ;*  and  it  is  now  published  iu  a convenient 
little  volume,  supplemented  by  some  addition- 
al personal  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the 
groat  “ War  Governor,”  together  with  several 
of  his  addresses  and  orations.  The  memoir 
and  supplement  form  an  interesting  outline 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Governor 
Andrew,  written  in  a genial  and  appreciative 
hot  discriminating  spirit,  and  in  a style  of  ro- 
bust simplicity. 


Mr.  George  M.  Towle  has  grouped  in  a 
handy  pocket  volume,  entitled  Certain  Men  of 
Mark,^  half  a dozen  spirited  sketches  of  as 
many  living  English  and  Continental  celebri- 
ties, who  are  not  only  as  prominent  as  any  by 
reason  of  their  commanding  x)ersonnl  qualities 
and  their  qualifleations  for  leadership,  but  who 
have  also  exerted,  and  continue  to  exert,  a more 
potent  influence  than  any  others  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  their  several  countries,  and  incidental- 
ly upon  the  destinies  of  Enrope.  The  sketches 
to  which  special  allnsion  is  here  made  are  char- 
acter drawings  of  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Gom- 
hetta,  Beacousficld,  Castelar,  and  Bright;  and 
they  embody  Mr.  Towle’s  conceptions  of  the 
mental  equipment  and  moral  flbre  of  each  of 
these  great  men,  together  with  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  their  personal  appearance,  their 
characteristio  traits,  their  style  and  delivery 
as  orators,  their  bearing  in  official  life,  and 
their  demeanor  and  enjoyments  iu  familiar  so- 
ciety and  the  home  circle.  Mr.  Towle  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal  that  his  pen-and-ink  sketches 
are  influenced  by  his  prepossessions  and  sym- 
pathies. Still  his  judgment  is  never  so  warped 
by  his  predilections  or  bis  antipathies  as  to 
make  him  unjust.  His  estimates  and  charac- 
terizations of  the  distinguished  men  to  whom 
bo  introduces  the  reader  are  commendably  fair 
and  generous.  To  his  studies  of  these  states- 
men Mr.  Towle  adds  a brief  sketch  of  the  three 
great  living  emperors,  William  of  Germany, 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  Alexander  of 
Kussia,  and  a vigorons  portrait  of  Victor  Hugo. 


Mary  and  I;  cry  Forty  Tears  ivith  the  Sioux,* 
is  an  uuafifected  autobiographical  narrative  of 
a life  spent,  during  the  forty  years  between 
1837  and  1677,  among  one  of  the  flercest  and 

* Memoir  qf  Oovemor  Andrew,  With  Personal  Remi- 
niscences. By  Pklko  W.  Cuamdlki.  ISmo,  pp.  28^ 

Boston : Roberta  Brothers. 

> Certain  Men  qf  Mark:  Stadles  of  Llvlnfi:  Celebrities. 

By  Gkoror Makcpsaoic  Towle.  ISmo, pp.M2.  Boston: 

Roberts  Broiherii. 

♦ Mary  and  I;  or.  Forty  Tears  with  the  Sioux,  By 
Stepiirn  R.  Rioos,  B.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  introdnetion 
1^  Rev.  & C.  Baeturt,  D.D.  ISmo,  pp.  888.  Chicago : 
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most  warlike,  and  also  the  most  highly  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  capabilities,  of  our 
aboriginal  tribes.  Tlie  story  is  told  by  the 
venerable  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  D.D.,  favorably 
known  to  scholars  as  the  author  of  a grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  Dakota  tongue,  who 
with  his  wife — the  “ Mary”  of  the  narrative — 
very  early  in  their  married  life  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  carry  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen ; and  turning  their 
backs  upon  their  ideasant  New  England 
homes,  took  up  their  abode  with  the  untutor- 
ed savages  of  our  far  Western  wilds,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  their  spiritual,  intellect- 
ual, and  physical  needs.  The  volume  is  a 
reconl  of  faith  and  zeal,  of  wiwlom,  patience, 
courage,  and  enterprise;  of  cheerful  endur- 
ance, heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  native  piety, 
which,  as  President  Bartlett  suggests  in  the 
introduction,  has  a remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  story  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  apostolic 
times.  It  is,  besides,  an  anthentic  and  highly 
interesting  narrative  of  incident  and  adven- 
ture among  the  Indians;  of  their  life,  man- 
ners, and  traditions ; of  instances  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  intellectual  advancement  and 
religious  influences;  and  of  the  wrongs  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  by  individu- 
als, or  through  our  mistaken  or  unjust  Indian 
policy.  This  singularly  earnest  and  unaffect- 
ed as  well  as  intelligent  and  disinterested  nar- 
rative will  be  read  with  interest  b5'  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
welfare  of  our  aborigines. 


When  Mr.  Gough  speaks  of  his  newly  writ- 
ten volume  of  reminiscences,  Sunlight  and  Shad- 
otr,*  as  a “ patchwork”  gathered  from  way- 
side  opportunities,”  and  jotted  down  in  a 
desultory  manner,”  he  describes  it  accurately, 
though  with  nnconscions  irony.  Indeed,  it 
must  constantly  remind  the  reader  of  those 
heterogeneous  quilted  performances  of  a former 
generation,  with  which  their  grandams  and 
venerable  maiden  aunts  and  cousins  still  as- 
tonish us,  and  in  which  remnants  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  oddly  contrasted  colors 
and  designs  are  patiently  wrought  into  a whole 
of  bewildering  variety  and  substantial  useful- 
ness. Largely  made  up  of  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  multitude  of  more  or  less  prom- 
inent men  and  women  he  had  met  in  the 
course  of  his  long  career  as  a temperance  lec- 
turer, liberally  garnished  with  rambling  anec- 
dotes of  the  men  and  things  that  came  under 
his  observation,  and  lavishly  sprinkled  with 
descriptions  which,  if  neither  new  nor  original 
nor  elegant,  are  usually  piquant  and  suggest- 
ive of  life  and  character  among  the  lowly,  the* 


» Stmlight  and  Skadov ; oryOleaning&  from  Mu  Life^ 
Work,  Comprising  Personal  Experiences  and  Opinions, 
Anecdotes,  Incidents,  nnd  Keniinlsccnces  milherod  from 
Thirty-seven  Years’  Ex|Hjriencc  on  the  Platform  and 
among  the  People,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  John  B. 
Gotron.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  648.  Hartford:  A.  D. 
Worthington  and  Co. 


erring,  the  ^vicious,  the  abandoned,  and  the 
intemperate,  Mr.  Gough’s  volnme  has  at  least 
the  spice  of  variety.  To  literary  merit  he 
makes  no  pretensions,  and  his  estimate  of  him- 
self in  this  respect  is  more  jnst  than  self-eati- 
mates  usually  are.  His  hook  has  a strong  fla- 
vor of  the  platform  os  that  institution  has 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  himself.  The  in- 
cidents he  relates,  the  reminiscences  he.  re- 
calls, and  the  anecdotes  he  tells  are  of  the 
kind  that  may  be  told  more  efiectively  than 
they  can  bo  written.  On  this  account  the 
volume  will  have  a fugitive  popularity  with  a 
limited  class  of  readers  whose  literary  tastes 
are  not  too  exactiug.  It  will  doubtless  amuse, 
and  possibly  help,  those  who  are  exposed  to 
the  dangerous  vice  against  wdiich  its  author 
has  been  so  active  an  evangelist. 


Ip  the  poems*  of  Edwin  Arnold,  now  pub- 
lished in  au  American  edition,  do  not  exhibit 
the  higher  qualities  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
they  are  certainly  wealthy  in  the  inferior  graces 
and  ornaments,  picturesqoeness,  seusnousuess, 
omateuess,  and  artistic  excellence.  The  prin- 
cipal poem  in  the  collection,  ‘‘  The  Indian  Song 
of  Songs,”  is  a paraphrase  of  the  “Gita  Govin- 
da,”  or  “ Song  of  Govind,”  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
Jayadeva,  an  Indian  poet  who  wrote  about 
A.D.  1150.  The  poem  is  a musical  and  idyllic 
mystery  play,  and  its  theme  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  ludra.  It  celebrates, 
niider  the  form  of  a parable  of  human  ])assion, 
the  loves  of  Radlia,  the  celestial  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual and  inoml  beauty  enshrined  in  earthly 
mould,  and  of  Krishna,  who  is  an  incarnation — 
halfhiiman  and  half  divine-— of  tliegodVishuoo. 
Krishna  is  at  lirst  enticed  away  from  Radha 
by  the  attractions  and  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
bnt  is  Anally  released  from  these  sensiial  snares 
and  alliiroments,aud  surrenders  himself  to  her 
purer  and  surpassing  loveliness.  The  several 
stages  of  the  poem,  or  sargns,  which  .arc  eight 
in  number,  describe  the  sports  of  Krishna  with 
the  sensual  siren-loves  that  had  allnrod  him 
from  Ra^lha,  Radha’s  heart-sickness  because 
of  bis  desertion  of  her,  his  penitence,  his  re- 
morse, his  revived  hopes  under  the  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  him  by  a messenger  sent  by 
Radha,  his  passiouatc  appeals  for  Ibrgiveness 
and  restored  love,  Radha’s  tender  and  loving 
rebukes  and  pretended  coldness  as  a punish- 
ment for  his  inconstancy,  and  their  iiiial  rapt- 
nrous  union  in  perfect  love  and  trust,  when 
Krishna  enthrones  Radha  in  his  heart  as  the 
sole  and  only  one  who  can  satisfy  his  aspira- 
tions. The  art  of  the  poet  consists  in  invest- 
ing an  abstnictiou  with  the  sensuous  forms, 
passions,  emotions,  desires,  and  feelings  that 
belong  to  real  men  and  w'oinen ; and  like  all 
such  efforts,  the  attempt  is  a failure  in  a nar- 
rative or  romantic  poem,  though  iu  nii  acted 
play,  where  the  abstractions  are  clothed  in  hu- 

« Poemo,  By  Edwin  Abnoldi.  With  a Preface  written 
for  tiiia  Edition  by  the  Author.  ISmo,  pp.  940.  Boston ; 
Roberts  Brotben. 
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man  form,  and  constantly  api)eal  to  our  senses 
by  exhibiting  their  feelings  as  men  and  women 
in  love  are  wont  to  do,  it  might  be  highly  ef- 
fective. Several  of  the  minor  pieces  in  the 
collection,  notably  the  ballad  entitled  ^^The 
Bajpoot  Wife,”  the  blank- verse  romance  of  the 
Crusades,  **King  Saladin  and  Torel  of  Istria,” 
the  translation  of  the  legend  of  Hero  and  Le- 
ander  from  the  Greek  of  MusaBns,  and  the  poem 
descriptive  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast,  are  remark- 
able for  their  vigor  and  mnsicaluess. 


The  most  minute,  and  also  the  most  pleasing 
and  picturesque,  descriptions  of  the  Holland 
and  Hollanders  of  to-day  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress  have  been  written 
by  a Frenchman,  Mr.  Henry  Havard,  and  an 
Italian,  Mr.  Edinondo  de  Amicis.  Aside  from 
the  gifta  of  close  observation  and  graphic  de- 
lineation which  are  natural  to  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  impres- 
sions of  a country  like  Holland  are  all  the 
more  fresh  and  vivid  for  the  striking  contrasts 
it  presents  at  every  turn  with  everything  of 
which  they  could  have  had  any  experience  in 
their  own  more  genial  lands.  The  secure  and 
solid  earth  of  France  and  Italy,  their  landscapes 
of  hill  and  plain  and  valley,  their  sunny  skies 
and  transparent  atmosphere,  are  not  more  dif- 
ferent from  the  flat,  artificial,  and  unstable 
ground  of  Holland,  its  clouded  skies  and  hu- 
mid atmosphere,  than  are  the  versatile,  viva- 
cious, sensuous,  voluble,  and  pleasure-loving 
children  of  Franco  and  Italy  from  the  phleg- 
matic, ruminating,  silent,  and  patiently  indus- 
trious Dutchmen.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Italian  pecnliarly  attract- 
ed by  those  characteristic  traits  of  the  Hol- 
lander and  those  distinctive  features  of  his 
country  which  are  the  result  of  a ceaseless 
warfare  with  the  ocean,  and  the  direet  oppo- 
sites of  all  to  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed, but  they  regard  these,  and  the  thousand 
lights  and  shadows  of  Dutch  life  and  manners, 
arts,  occupations,  and  enjoyments,  with  the 
eyea  and  describe  them  with  the  zest  and  spir- 
it of  first  discoverers.  In  the  Record  for  Au- 
gust last  we  gave  our  readers  a glimpse  of 
Holland  and  the  Dutch  ns  they  were  sketched 
by  I^Ir.  Havard  in  his  Heart  of  Holland^  and  we 
now  invite  their  attention  to  a worthy  com- 
panion volume  of  that  enjoyable  book,  Holland 
and  ll9  Peopley'’  by  Mr.  De  Amicis.  With  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  //cart  of  Holland^ 
Mr.  Do  Amicis’s  work  touches  more  lightly  upon 
the  rural  features,  the  antiquities,  and  the  his- 
torical facts  and  traditions  of  the  countr}^  and 
dwells  more  largely  upon  the  aspects  of  its 
cities,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  so- 
cial life  as  contrasted  with  life  in  the  villages 
and  outlying  rural  districts,  the  magnitude  and 
methods  of  their  commercial  enterprises  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  architecture,  cus- 

Holland  and  lU  PeopU.  By  Edmonoo  vm  Asiims. 
Tran»latec1  from  the  Itslian  by  Cavoukk  TiltOst.  ISmo, 
pp.  409.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnim’s  Son*. 


toms,  and  public  spirit  which  distinguish  each 
from  the  other.  In  addition  to  graphic  ac- 
counts of  these,  which  evince  descriptive  pow^ 
era  of  rare  excellence,  Mr.  De  Amicis’s  book 
contains  a number  of  extended  aud  brilliant 
criticisms  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
Dutch  masters,  interspersed  with  striking  or 
interesting  passages  in  their  lives,  and  with 
discriminating  estimates  of  their  genius  as  com- 
pared with  contemporaneous  Italian  artists. 


Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Endyniion^  has  been 
the  most  interesting  event  of  the  month  in  the 
realm  of  prose  fiction,  less,  perhaps,  because 
of  its  intrinsic  merit,  or  its  superiority  to  other 
recent  productions  in  the  same  field,  than  from 
the  curiosity  that  is  felt  for  anything  proceed- 
ing from  the  pen  of  its  versatile  and  veteran 
author,  and  because  of  the  opportunity  that  it 
affords  for  a comparison  of  his  earlier  with  his 
latest  work.  If  w’e  say  that  it  will  neither 
add  to  nor  diminish  his  reputation,  and  that 
it  will  fail  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
English  novelists,  we  shall  probably  discount 
the  general  verdict  that  will  be  passed  upon 
it  by  poster! tj\  Less  ambitious,  less  imagina- 
tive, less  intellectual,  and  less  emotional  than 
the  best  of  his  earlier  novels,  and  noteworthy 
for  the  utter  absence  from  it  of  the  vividly  pro- 
phetic forecastings,  the  quasi-poetical  rhapso- 
dies, the  superciliousness,  and  the  literary  cox- 
combry which  distinguished  them,  Endyniion  is 
far  more  fully  imbued  with  real  though  still 
far  from  deep  feeling  than  they,  and  is  wiser, 
calmer,  more  equable,  and  not  less  witty  and 
vivacious.  No  novel  of  his  is  dramatic  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  tenn,  or  delineates  charac- 
ter as  it  has  been  delineated  by  Fielding,  and 
Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot,  from  its  seed  germ  till  its  final  ripeness 
for  good  or  evil,  under  the  inflnence  of  the 
passions  and  interests  that  sway  the  human 
heart;  yet  all  belong  to  the  first  rank  of 
those  relatively  inferior  novels  which  amuse 
the  reader  by  a pleasing  narrative  of  the 
schemings  and  dreamings,  sayings  and  doings, 
dilemmas,  defeats,  and  successes  of  their  he- 
roes and  heroines,  but  which  fail  to  invest 
them  with  a distinctive  personality,  and  an 
individuality  that  is  unmistakably  their  own. 
There  is  not  a prominent  actor  in  any  who 
might  not  interchange  parts  with  another,  or 
whose  utterances  might  not  without  violence 
be  ascribed  to  another.  In  a narrow  sense  of 
the  term,  Endymion  is  a political  novel.  It 
foreshadows  no  great  policy,  it  portrays  no 
great  movement,  it  does  not  describe  the  atti- 
tndes  and  relationships  of  great  leaders  to 
such  a policy  or  movement,  nor  does  it  trace 
the  influence  of  great  statesmen,  or  the  bear- 
ings of  their  political  principles  upon  any 
large  social  or  national  interests.  The  states- 

« Endymion,  A Novel.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconefleld. 
Itmo,  pn.  477.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

The  Same.  “ Fmnklln  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  84. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brotbers. 
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men  rrho  figure  in  it  have  no  convictions,  and 
tbeir  political  principles  are  as  convertible 
and  interchangeable  as  tbeir  sayings  and  do- 
ings. Its  vicissitudes  are  merely  those  petty 
and  personal  oues  which  invest  the  career  of 
a youth,  predestined  for  civic  honors,  from  his 
first  step  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
the  public  service  until,  through  the  agency 
of  indefatigable  feminine  wire-pullers  of  high 
rauk  and  unbounded  wealth  and  social  influ- 
ence, assisted  by  the  deft  and  not  too  scrupu- 
lous manipulations  of  eminent  official  dignita- 
ries, he  reaches  the  topmost  round,  and  vaults 
into  the  Premiership.  The  period  assigned  to 
the  novel  is  the  England  of  forty  years  ago, 
and  if  Lord  Beacon sfield’s  account  of  the 
methods  then  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  manufacture  of  public  men  and  public 
opinion,  for  the  maintenance  of  party  ties,  the 
increase  of  party  adherents,  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament,  and  the  overthrow  or 
ascendency  of  a ministry,  still  remains  a faith- 
ful one,  the  refined  aristocracy  of  England 
may  dispute  the  supremacy  in  political  trick- 
ery with  the  least  reputable  of  our  American 
demagogues.  Most  of  the  characters  who  fig- 
ure in  the  novel  were  prominent  society  or  po- 
litical leaders  in  England  forty  years  ago, 
among  them  being  Palmerston,  Cobden,  Glad- 
stone, John  Bright,  Sidney  Herbert,  Louis  Na- 
poleon, Bismarck,  and  Beaconsfield  himself 
while  yet  Disraeli;  and  their  careers  are  de- 
scribed and  their  portraits  painted  with  un- 
questionable spirit,  not  so  literally  as  to  be 
historically  exact,  and  yet  with  a sufficient 
adherence  to  fact,  cleverly  veiled  by  fictions 
and  anachronisms,  to  make  tbeir  identification 
an  entertaining  exercise  for  those  who  are 
fond  of  practical  conundrums. 


The  scenes  of  Mr.  Hardy^s  strong  novel  The 
Trumpet-Majai'^  are  laid  in  the  lower  middle 
ranks  of  English  life,  and  abound  in  the  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  scenery  and  still-life, 
and  tho  subtle  delineations  of  widely  contrast- 
ed character  and  manners,  that  are  the  charac- 
teristic charms  of  his  style  and  methods. 
Brighter — or  rather  less  sombre^ — in  its  color- 
ing, and  even  more  minute  than  is  his  wont  in 
its  realistic  paintings,  its  narrative  has  many 
episodes  of  great  intensity,  which  are  the  more 
striking  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  with 
which  they  are  related.  The  story  is  felici- 
tously told,  and  rises  in  interest  at  every  stage 
of  its  development. 

Although  the  other  novels  of  the  mouth  are 
not  distinguished  by  any  of  those  striking  or 
salient  qualities  which  invite  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration or  provoke  severe  criticism,  they  have 
the  merit  of  furnishing  the  reader  with  re- 
freshing and  refined  entertainment  for  an  hour 
of  leisure  or  recreation.  The  most  meritorious 

• The  Trumpet-Major,  A Novel.  By  Thomas  Habdy. 

**  Lelsnre  llonr  Series.’*  16ino,  pp.  S66w  New  York : Hen- 
ty  Holt  and  Co. 


of  the  number  are  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  genial  and 
restful  society  novel  He  Will  Not  When  He  May 
and  Mr.  James  Paynes  A Confidential  Agent,^^ 
a clever  and  mildly  sensational  story,  whose 
central  incidents  are  a mysterious  robbery  of 
diamonds  and  the  kidnapping  of  their  custo- 
dian, which  give  occasion  for  an  engaging  dis- 
play of  the  coustaucy  and  faith  and  love  of 
woman,  and  for  some  charming  pictures  of  hap- 
py domestic  life,  and  some  touching  oues  of  the 
same  homes  when  invaded  by  sorrow  and  dis- 
grace.— ^The  others,  which  we  name  without 
regard  to  the  order  of  their  desert,  are : The 
Head  of  Medusa, an  effective  and  occasionally 
thrilling  romance,  by  the  author  of  Kiemet, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy,  and  in 
which  the  principal  actors  are  Americans : A 
Dreamei*,^^  by  Katharine  Wylde;  lYom  the 
Wings, by  B.  H.  Buxton  ; The  Princess  Oghd- 
roff^*  and  The  Trials  of  Rdissa,^^  by  Henry  Gr4- 
ville;  and  Mah'ion  SoatterihwaUe,^'  a religions 
novel,  by  Maggie  Symington. 


Among  recent  publications  ore  several  mod- 
est volumes  having  the  serious  and  important 
purpose  in  view  of  conveying  in  brief  popular 
form  elegant  or  useful  knowledge  on  subjects 
of  large  interest.  Placing  a high  valuation  on 
such  easily  accessible  books  as  potent  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  cultivation  aud  refine- 
ment of  the  rising  generation,  it  would  be  a 
congenial  task  to  give  our  readers  a full  out- 
line of  their  contents,  but,  to  our  regret,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  announce  their  titles. 
The  group  comprises  the  following  volumes : 
A Manual  of  Classioal  Literature, by  Mr. 
Charles  Morris,  covering  the  period  from 
Homer  to  Boethius;  a series  of  critical  and 
biographical  studies  on  British  Thought  and 
Thinkers, from  the  twelfth  century  until  the 
present,  by  Professor  George  S.  Morris,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  an  able  treatise  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful, by  John  S.  Kedney,  in 


He  Will  Sot  When  He  May,  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
PMAWT.  **  Franklin  Sqoare  Library.”  4to,  pp.  88.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers^ 

A Confidential  Agent  A Novel.  By  Jamrs  Patw, 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  69.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Head  o/  Medusa,  By  Qrobqb  Flbxinc}.  lOmo, 
pp.  STl.  BiMjton : Koljerts  Brothera. 

A Dreamer,  By  Katiiabinb  Wyi.i>8.  “LelsareHonr 
Series.”  16ino,  pp.  452.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Frm  the  Wina^  A Novel.  By  B.  H.  Boxtom. 
“Franklin  Sqn are  Library.”  4to,  ppw  62.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers, 

**  The  Princess  Oghirof,  A Rnsslan  Love  Story.  By 
Hbnbt  ORfeviLLR.  Sq.  12mo,  pp.  826.  Philadelphia:  T. 
B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 

The  Trials  of  Ra'issa,  A HasslaD  Love  Story.  By 
Hknby  Qb2vii.t.r.  Sq.  12ino,  pp.  814.  Philadelphia:  T. 
B.  Peterson  and  Brot  hers. 

* 7 Marion  Scatterthicaite,  A Story  of  Work.  By  Mao- 
oik  SiTMiNOTON.  12niQ,  pp.  8T8.  New  York:  Rol)ert  Car- 
ter and  Brothers. 

A Manual  nf  Classical  Literature,  Comprislnjr  Blo- 
erapblcal  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Principal  (ireek  and 
Latin  Authors,  etc.  By  Charles  Mokris.  12mo,  pp. 418. 
Chicago : 8.  C.  Griggs  and  Co. 

British  Tlwufiit  and  Thinkers,  By  Grorok  S.  Mor- 
ris, A.M.  12mo,  pp.  388.  Chicago : ti,  C,  Griggs  and  Co. 

30  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Au  Analysis  of  these 
Emotions,  and  a Determination  of  tiie  Objectivity  of 
BeauW.  By  Jon;«  Strinvobt  Kbdnbt.  ISmo,  pp^  214. 
New  York : G.  P.  Patuam’s  Sodb. 
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which  the  fuudaDiental  qaestions  that  underlie 
the  subject  are  discussed,  its  philosophy  is  out- 
lined and  stated,  the  emotions  attected  by  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  analyzed,  and 
beauty  is  defined ; a collection  of  Art  Sugges- 
Hons  from  the  MaataSy^^  compiled  by  Susan  N. 
Carter,  being  the  best  ideas  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  Sir  Charles  Boll,  William  Hazlitt, 
and  Benjamin  R.  Haydon,  explaining  the  mo- 
tives which  enter  into  the  construction  of  great 
paintings ; a compendious  Primer  of  French  LiU 
eraturcy^^  by  George  Saintsbury,  in  which  the 
development  of  polite  letters  in  France  is 
traced  from  a period  before  a.d.  1200  until  the 
present  time;  a historical  sketch  of  Modem 
France,®®  its  social  life  and  literature,  its  polit- 
ical changes,  and  the  great  industrial,  milita- 
ry, and  civil  events  that  have  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  it  from  1814  till  1879 ; and  finally,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,®* 
drawn  up  by  Signor  Kocci,  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don College,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Prtn- 
cipia  LatinOy  with  the  object  of  enabling  a be- 
ginner to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  chief  grammatical  forms  of  the  Italian 
tongue,  to  learn  their  usage  by  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  sentences,  and  to  accumulate  a 
stock  of  words  useful  for  conversation  as  well 
as  in  reading.  

Pecuuarlt  appropriate  to  the  holiday  sea- 
son are  two  recent  contributions  to  musical 
literature — A Book  of  Rhymes  and  Tunes,*^  and 
Album  of  Songs  by  Robert  Franz?*  The  for- 
mer is  a collection  of  over  one  hundred  songs 
set  to  music,  judiciously  selected,  mainly  from 
the  best  German  composers,  but  including 
also  some  charming  French  and  English  lul- 
labies, and  a number  of  old  English  Christmas 
carols;  about  one-third  of  the  songs  having 
simplified  accompaniments,  prepared  by  the 
musical  editor  of  the  w*^ork.  The  Robert  Franz 
Album  is  an  important  addition  to  our  musical 
literature.  ‘ Robert  Franz  and  Franz  Schubert 
are  well  known  as  the  greatest  of  German 
song-writers.  The  songs  ^of  the  latter  have 
been  for  several  years  familiar  to  our  musical 
readers  through  popular  editions,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  those  of  Robert  Franz  presented  iu 
the  same  way. 


Art  SttggesHons  from  the  Rasters,  Selected  from  the 
Works  of  Artiflta  and  Other  Writers  on  Art.  Compiled  by 
SvsAir  N.  Caktkb.  ISino,  pp.  MO.  New  York : Q.  P.  Put- 
nam Vi  Sons. 

•*  A Primer  qf  French  LitercUure,  By  Grorgr  Saints- 
mniT.  “Harper's  Half-hour  Series.”  82ino,  pp.  316.  New 
York ; Harper  and  Brothers. 

” Modern  France,  By  Osoas  Browning.  “ Harper^s 
Half-hour  Series.”  S2mo,  pp.  801.  New  York:  Harper 
ami  Brothers. 

The  Italian  Principia.  Part  I.  A First  Italian  Course. 
Containing:  a Gratniimr,  Deicctns,  and  Exercise  Book,  wdtli 
Vocabularies.  On  tlie  Plan  of  Dr.  William  Smitli’s  Prin- 
cipia Latina.  12mo,  pp.  881.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

•*  A Book  qf  Rhymes  and  Tunes,  Compiled  and  Ar- 
ranged by  M.  P.  OsQoon.  Translations  by  Louisa  T. 
CRAGfN.  4to,  12S.  Boston : Oliver  Dltson  and  Co. 

**  A Ibwn  qf  Amgs,  Old  and  New,  by  Robert  Frans,  4to, 
pp.  877.  Boston : Oliver  Dltson  and  Co. 


A NUMBER  of  holiday  volumes  have  heefi  re- 
ceived at  so  late  a day  as  to  make  only  the 
briefest  reference  to  some  of  them  possible. 
In  some  coses  tbe  text  of  these  has  a substan- 
tial value  aside  from  tbe  illustrations  by  which 
it  is  interpreted  and  adorned ; but  iu  tbe  ma- 
jority of  instances,  although  invariably  pure 
and  refined  in  sentiment,  and  graceful  iu  con- 
struction, it  bos  slight  intrinsic  worth,  and  de- 
rives its  value  mainly  from  its  pictorial  embel- 
lishments. Belonging  to  the  first  of  these 
classes  are  a translation  from  the  modem 
French  of  Alexandre  Bida,  of  the  charming 
twelfth-century  manuscript  romance,  iu  prose 
and  verse,  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  or  The  Lov- 
ers of  Provencey*’’  with  a justly  appreciative 
iutrciductory  note  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  a 
scholarly  preface,  containing  a revision  of  tbe 
original  text,  by  Gaston  Paris,  and  a number 
of  fine  illustrations  after  designs  by  A.  Bida, 
Mary  Hallock  Foote,  W.  H.  Gibson,  and  F.  Diel- 
man ; also  a reproduction  of  John  Howard 
Payne’s  popular  song,  Homey  Sweet  HomCy**  taste- 
fully aud  poetically  illustrated  with  designs  by 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  engraved  by  Andrew ; 
and  a simple  and  touching  retrospective  poem 
by  W.  H.  Venable,  The  Teacha^s  Dreamy**  iu 
which  the  ideal  and  the  real  are  happily  blend- 
ed, and  which  has  been  successfully  illustrated 
by  artists  who  have  caught  tbe  quaint  and  ten- 
der spirit  of  tbe  author. — Among  the  volumes 
that  must  be  relegated  to  the  second  class 
above  referred  to  are  Onii  Ora,**  a legendary 
and  narrative  romance  of  the  Adirondacks,  by 
M.  B.  M.  Toland ; Persep^ione,  and  Other  Poemsy*^ 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Willing;  aud  Shakspean^s 
Dream,**  by  William  Leighton. 


A RICH  aftermath  of  juveniles,  specially  snit- 
able  for  holiday  gifts,  but  afifording  wholesome 
and  appetizing  brow'sing  for  young  folk  at  any 
season,  has  sprung  up  too  late  for  extended 
notice.  One  of  the  most  toothsome  of  these  is 
A Guernsey  Lily,**  a delightful  story  by  Susan 
Coolidge,  in  which  she  gives  a spirited  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  (Jersey),  its  scenery,  people,  quaint 
nooks,  historical  incidents,  and  legendary  re- 
mains. It  is  copiously  i 11  ustrated. — Even  more 
relishing  than  MissCoolidge’s  pleasant  desorii>- 


rf  The  Lovers  qf  Provence,  A ueassin  and  Nicoletts,  Ren- 
dered into  Modem  French  by  Alaxanduk  Biha.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  A.  Roonky  Macdonougil  Hlns- 
trated.  4to,  88.  New  York : Fords,  Howard,  and 
Uulbert 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  By  John  Howard  Pay  nr.  D- 
lostratcd.  Small  4to,  pp.  34.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

The  Teacher^s  Dream,  By  W.  II.  Vknahi.r.  lllns- 
trated.  4to,  pp.  30.  New  York : O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

3®  Onti  Ora,  A Metrical  Romance.  By  M.  B.  M.  To- 
T.AND.  With  lilnst rations  from  Designs  by  W.  L.  Siirppartd. 
Small  4to,  pp.  117.  Pliiladelpliia : J.  B.  Lippincott  aud  Co. 

Persephone,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Ciiari.ks  Wiry 
LING.  Small  4to,  pp.  94  Phlladelplita:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co. 

39  Shakspeart's  Dream,  and  Other  PoeTns.  Bv  William 
Laigiiton.  4to,  pp.  14S.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co. 

33  A Ouemssy  Lily;  or,  Bow  the  Feud  was  Healed,  A 
Story  for  Girls  and  Boym.  By  Susan  Coolidgr.  4to,  pp. 
888.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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live  tale  of  a foreign  island,  and  certainly  Lav- 
ing a more  snbstautial  value  as  an  Incentive  to 
youthful  patriotism,  is  The  Story  of  the  United 
States  Navyj^*  prepared  for  boys  by  our  indefat- 
igable and  accurate  American  annalist,  Benson 
J.  Lossiiig.  Mr.  Lossing  sketches  the  more  im- 
portant achievements  of  our  navy  in  outline, 
it  is  true,  but  with  sufficient  minnteness  of  de- 
tail to  direct  attention  to  inspiriting  instances 
of  individual  lieroism,  and  to  give  a just  idea 
of  the  part  home  by  the  navy  in  vindicating 
the  national  honor,  and  protecting  our  citizens 
and  commerce.  In  an  appendix  Mr.  Lossing 
has  collected  a dozen  old-time  and  recent  naval 
ballads,  whose  ringing  patriotism  will  stir  the 
heart  of  Young  America  like  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  correct  pictures  of  men  and  things,  which, 
with  the  narrative,  form  a comprehensive  his- 


The  Story  of  the  United  States  Navy,  For  Boys.  By 
Biu<e4»N  J.  L^ino,  LLD.  liluetrateo.  18mo,  pp.  418. 
Kew  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


tory  of  the  navy  and  its  work. — Few  books 
have  a more  generous  Christmas  aroma,  or  are 
more  suggestive  of  the  out -of- door  sights, 
sounds,  and  enjoyments  pecnliar  to  the  jocnud 
season,  than  Miss  Wamer^s  Carl  Krinken  and  his 
Christmas  Stocking, and  Allies  Mistake,^*  by  Re- 
becca Gibbons  Beach. — ^Three  other  volnmes, 
In  the  Sunlight  and  Out  of  It,^'*  Kohodfs  Lad,*^ 
and  How  Nora  Cretia  Saved  Her  Oicit,**  are  tales 
with  a less  obvious  Christmas  atmosphere  than 
those  jnst  named,  and  with  a dehnito  bat  sweet 
and  winning  religions  nnder-tone. 


Carl  Krinken:  his  Christmas  Stocking,  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Wide,  Wide  World.  16mo,  pp,  306.  New 
York;  Robert  Carter  aud  Brothers. 

*•  AUie'e  Mistake,  A Chriatinas  Story.  By  Rkbroga 
GiniioNa  Dbacu.  lOroo,  pp.  881.  New  York : O.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

37  Jn  the  Sunlight  and  Out  tf  It.  A Year  of  my  Llfe- 
Story.  By  CatiiarinkSuaw.  12mo,pp.884.  New’York: 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

38  Sobody'8  Lad.  By  Lksltv  Kkitil  With  Illastnirions 
hy  PrrnKuioK.  12mo,  pp.  218.  New  York : Robert  Carter 
aud  Brothers. 

3«  How  Nora  Crena  Saved  Uer  Own,  By  L.  T.  Mkauk. 
12mo,  pp.  810.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothera. 


(gWtor'fi  36i0tnritDl  Jltcarii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber.— The  third  session  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress  was  begun  December  6.  The  Presi- 
dent’s Message  was  read  in  both  Houses. 
Among  its  recommendations  to  Congress  were 
the  following:  To  create  the  office  of  Captain- 
General  of  the  Army  for  General  Grant;  to 
dofend  the  inviolability  of  the  constitutional 
amendments ; to  promote  free  popular  educa- 
tion by  grants  of  public  lands  and  appropria- 
tions from  the  Unite<l  States  Treasury;  to 
appropriate  $25,000  annually  for  the  expenses 
of  a commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  devise  a just,  uniform,  aud  efficient 
system  of  competitive  examinations,  aud  to 
supervise  the  application  of  the  same  through- 
out the  entire  civil  service  of  the  govern- 
ment; to  pass  a law  defining  the  relations  of 
Congressmen  to  appointments  to  office,  so  as 
to  end  Congressional  encroachment  upon  the 
appointing  power;  to  repeal  the  Tenure-of- 
office  Act,  mid  pass  a law  protecting  office- 
holders in  resistance  to  political  assessments ; 
to  abolish  the  present  system  of  executive  and 
judicial  government  in  Utah,  and  substitute 
for  it  a government  by  a commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  or,  in  case  the  present  government  is 
eontinued,  to  withhold  from  all  who  practice 
polygamy  the  right  to  vote,  hold  office,  and  sit 
on  juries;  to  repeal  the  act  authorizing  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains,  and 
to  anthorize  the  coinage  of  a new  silver  dollar 
eqnal  in  value  as  bnllion  with  the  gold  dollar; 
to  take  favorable  action  on  the  hill  providing 
for  the  allotment  of  lands  on  the  different  res- 


ervations in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  with  pat- 
ents conferring  fee-simple  title  inalienable  for 
a certain  period,  and  the  eventual  disposition 
of  the  residue  of  the  reservations  for  general 
settlement,  with  the  consent  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  placing  the  latter  under  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  amended  aud  passed  by  the  Senate 
December  14.  It  authorizes  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  hy  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  nominate  General  Porter  to  be  placed 
upon  the  retired  list,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  Deceiiilicr  15,  in- 
troduced a hill  to  regulate  the  civil  service 
and  to  promote  the  efficiency  thereof,  aud  also 
a bill  to  prohibit  Federal  officers,  claimants, 
and  contractors  from  making  or  receiving  as- 
sessments or  contributions  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

The  Fortification  Appropriation  Bill,  amoant- 
ing  to  $450,000,  the  regular  Pensions  Appro- 
priation Bill,  amounting  to  $50,000,000,  aud 
the  Military  Academy  Bill,  appropriating 
$;122,1:15  37,  were  passed  by  tho  House  Decem- 
ber 15, 16,  and  18  respectively. 

The  Burnside  Educational  Bill  passed  tho 
Senate  December  17.  1 1 provides  that  the  pro- 

ceeds of  the  sale  of  public  land  aud  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Patent  Office  shall  bo  funded  at 
four  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  divided  among 
the  States  in  proportion  to  their  illiteracy.  An 
amendment  hy  Senator  Morgan  provides  for 
the  instruction  of  women  in  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  such  branches  of  technical 
aud  industrial  edneation  as  are  suited  to  their 
sex. 
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Two  treaties  between  this  country  and  China 
were  signed  at  Pekin  November  17,  one  of  com- 
merce, and  the  other  securing  to  the  United 
States  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Chi- 
nese immigration. 

The  British  Admiralty,  December  8,  decided 
to  abolish  flogging  in  the  navy. 

The  commotion  in  Ireland  is  unabated,  and 
a reign  of  terror  exists  in  a large  part  of  the 
country.  Important  sessions  of  the  cabinet 
have  been  held,  hut  coercion  has  not  yet  been 
resolved  upon.  The  Irish  magistrates,  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Forster’s  circular,  in  which  he  re- 
minded them  of  their  powers,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  would  he  unable  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  circular.  Mr.  Forster 
therefore  told  his  colleagues  that  the  ordinary 
law  could  not  he  depended  upon. 

The  Greek  preparations  for  war  are  going 
forward.  Tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Decem- 
ber 9,  passed  all  the  supplementary  votes,  in- 
cluding about  $8,500,000  for  the  Ministries  of 
War  and  Marine. 

Dulcigno  was  captured  by  Dervisch  Pasha, 
November  24,  after  an  engagement  of  eight 
hours  with  the  Albanians.  Two  days  later  the 
town  was  surrendered  to  the  Montenegrins. 

DISASTERS. 

November  19. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  a coal- 
pit near  Mons,  Belgium.  Twelve  men  killed. 


— ^News  of  the  loss  of  tlie  British  steamer  AfiU 
dredy  from  New  York,  September  28,  for  Mar- 
seilles. Twenty-three  men  drowned. 

November  24. — French  steamer  OneJe  Joseph 
run  into  and  sunk  near  Spezia.  Two  hun- 
dred and  flfty  persons  drowned. 

December  10. — Explosion  at  the  Pen-y-graig 
New  Colliery,  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  Wales. 
One  hundred  miners  killed. 

December  17. — Fire  in  wall-paper  factory, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Fifteen  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

November  20, — ^At  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Gov- 
ernor James  D.  Williams,  in  his  seventy-third 
year. 

November  20. — In  London,  England,  Sir  Alex- 
ander J.  E.  Cockburn,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

November  23. — In  London,  England,  Mrs.  Es- 
telle Anna  Lewis,  an  American  author,  aged 
fifty-six  years. 

December  12. — In  Paris,  France,  Madame 
Thiers,  widow  of  the  ex-President,  aged  fifty- 
five  years. 

Deceniber  19. — In  London,  England,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Westminster,  n4e  Lady  Constance  Ger- 
trude Leveson-Gower,  aged  fifty  years. 

December  20. — In  Loudon,  England,  Francis 
Trevelyan  Buckland,  naturalist,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 


(fiilitnr’s  Hiuiutr. 


Mr.  MURAT  HALSTEAD,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  is  well  known  as  an 
original  and  versatile  Journalist,  and  a politi- 
cian of  great  independence  and  some  eccen- 
tricities ; but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
he  is  the  humorist  par  excellence  of  the  West. 
Recently  a fellow  applied  to  Mr.  Halstead  for 
either  work  or  a temporary  loan  of  money. 
His  application  being  declined,  ho  undertook 
to  enforce  it  by  threatening  suicide.  He  said 
he  would  walk  out  to  the  centre  of  the  Coving- 
ton bridge,  jump  off,  and  drown  himself. 

“Well,  now,  that’s  a good  thought,”  said 
Halstead.  “I’d  go  right  down  and  do  that; 
it  will  relieve  you  and  me  of  a great  responsi- 
bility for  your  future  support.  Go  right  off 
and  do  it  while  you  are  in  the  notion.” 

The  fellow  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
bridge.  Presently  Mr.  Halstead  rushed  after 
him,  and  called  him  to  stop.  The  fellow  evi- 
dently thought  he  had  won  his  point.  “ Stop ! 
stop  now!  don’t  do  that,”  continued  Mr.  H. 
“ It  won’t  be  safe ; try  some  other  plan.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  the  last  two  fellows  who  tried 
that  were  both  got  out  aliveJ^ 


A GOOD  old  Presbyterian  elder,  living  at 

M , Illinois,  as  a minor  part  of  his  busi- 

fiess,  sold  the  cobs  which  came  from  his  steam- 
sheller.  One  day  he  received  a note  from  a 


minister  known  for  his  close  ideas  of  economy, 
asking  that  a load  of  cobs  might  be  sent  to  his 
house,  signed,  “ Yours,  in  the  blessed  Gospel  of 
our,”  etc.  The  old  elder,  not  fiincying  this 
sanctimonious  mixing  up  of  religion  with  cobs, 
sent  the  cobs,  with  a little  note  signed,  “Yours, 
t7»  the  cob  business.^^  Besides,  cobs  had  “ riz.” 


Elder  Georqb  CHAMPLiN,now  dead,  preach- 
ed many  years  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a col- 
ored man,  but  sharp  and  witty,  atid  withal  of 
good  sense,  though  not  without  some  failings. 
At  one  time  some  of  his  hearers  complained 
that  he  was  personal  and  severe  in  some  of  his 
remarks.  Elder  C.  replied,  “ When  I am  preach- 
ing I shoot  right  at  the  devil  every  time,  and 
if  any  one  gets  between  me  and  the  devil,  he 
will  bo  liable  to  get  hurtJ* 


At  the  Baptist  Social  Union  recently  held 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Gordon,  a 
guest  from  Boston,  related  the  following : 

A colored  brother  from  the  South  recently 
came  to  his  cliurch  to  solicit  money  in  behalf 
of  some  interest  with  w'hich  he  was  connected. 
After  the  brother  had  made  his  appeal,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  church  arose  and  “ wish- 
ed to  know  why  everybody  seemed  to  come  to 
their  church  to  beg  money.”  Dr.  Gordon  said 
he  feared  the  remarks  would  be  very  discour- 
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agi»g  to  the  colored  brother,  and  regretted 
they  were  uttered.  Whereupon  the  colored 
man  promptly  rose  and  said  he  could  explain 
the  matter.  Said  be,  When  I goe$  ehootin^ 
duck9j  I goes  whur  de  ducks  he,”  The  objector 
gave  him  a hundred  dollars^ 


He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a great 
lover  of  the  great  American  game,  who  inad- 
vertently remarked,  at  the  end  of  that  portion 
of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read,  ‘‘Here  end- 
eth  the  first  innings.” 


BEAU. 

{Dedicated  to  the  Modem  **  Heroic**  School  qf  Writers,) 

UON.  PONPRBOrS  POLYLOQUKIfT,  LOQUITUB. 

Tuat  reminds  me,  dear  sir,  of  a little  occurrence  which 
happened 

When  I was  a lad. 

Ah,  let  me  replenish  your  glass,  sir.  And  if  youll  per- 
mit me, 

I shall  be  very  glad 

To  recount  it  to  you,  for  1 venture  to  flatter  myself  that 
It  is  other  tlian  bad. 


Now  Beta  was  a wondrous  musldaQ  on  whistles  and 
Addles, 

Which  he  made  with  his  knife. 

And  the  Christmas  preceding  my  father  had  brought 
him  from  Richmond 

A marvellous  flfe. 

To  perform  upon  which,  to  his  friends'  and  his  own 
delectation. 

Was  the  pride  of  his  life. 

And  upon  this  occasion  bis  flfe,  from  his  pocket  pro- 
jecting. 

In  view  of  ns  all. 

Was  snatched  at  by  James.  Then  they  clinched.  In 
the  tussle  ensuing 

Beau  was  rather  too  small ; 

James  gave  him  a drubbing,  and  then  put  the  life  in  his 
pocket, 

Thus  concluding  the  brawl. 

We  continued  our  journey  until  we  arrived  at  the  river, 

Our  prime  destination ; 

Our  ablutions  performed,  our  habiliments  donned,  *twas 
suggested 

That,  for  more  recreation. 

We  proceed  up  the  stream  to  the  “Door  of  the  Devil,’* 
which  motion 

Received  approbation. 


You  observe,  at  the  side  table  there,  that  majestic  old 
darky  7 

Well,  that,  sir,  is  Bean, 

The  hero  who  made  himself  famous  upon  that  occasion, 
A long  time  ago, 

'Way  back  in  Virginia— let’s  see,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 
In  tlie  year  twenty-fo*. 

Twas  in  Albemarle  Count)',  Virginia,  my  father  resided 
Till  the  day  that  he  died. 

Well  off  in  fine  horses,  and  niggers,  and  arable  acres. 
And  family  pride; 

Thomas  Jefferson's  friend;  as  a horseman, a swords- 
man, s Christian, 

Was  he  known,  far  and  wide. 

This  digression  pray  pardon.  Twas  there  that  be  raised 
us  together— 

Old  Bean  there  and  me. 

Though  Beau  was  a nigger,  and  1 was  the  son  of  his 
owner, 

Not  a tittle  cared  we; 

We  were  simply  two  boys— we  were  friends— we  were 
constant  companions. 

In  work  or  on  spree. 

Well,  a cousin  of  mine,  James  Tottett,  from  Washing- 
ton city. 

Came  over  one  year 

To  pay  me  a visit—a  priggish  young  blue-blood  and 
churlish. 

With  an  arrogant  sneer 

For  our  “primitive”  customs,  and  boasting  his  wondrous 
achievements 

In  tobacco  and  beer. 

From  the  first  Beau  conceived  a dislike  to  James,  **  the 
lowii-tackey,’* 

Which  he  sought  not  to  hide; 

While  James  was  accustomed  to  make  him  the  butt  of 
his  banter. 

And  frequently  tried 

To  goad  him  by  taunts  to  a quarrel,  to  which  the  young 
darky 

Very  seldom  replied. 

One  Sabbath  we  went,  with  a lot  of  the  nelahboring 
youngsters— 

Inclusive  of  Bean 

And  of  James— to  tiie  river  near  by,  our  ultimate  purpose 
A-ewiinming  to  go. 

Walking  thither  James  ridiculed  Bean  more  severely 
than  usual 

(If  be  could  have  done  so). 


This  Door  of  the  Devil  was  then  a notorious  feature 

Id  the  river  hard  by. 

Where  the  water  dashed  swirling  beneath  the  steep  bank 
excavated, 

With  a sough  and  a sigh ; 

And  never  again  had  augiit  swallowed  down  by  its 
current 

Been  perceived  by  man%  eye. 

Arrived,  we  were  gaxlng  with  wonder  down  at  the  white 
waters, 

And  with  some  superstition, 

When,  attempting  to  cast  an  unwieldy  projectile  into 
them, 

James  lost  his  position— 

Falling  in— in  a trice  sucked  from  sight— while  we  stood 
stark  as  statues, 

Id  our  helpless  condition. 

Great  God  I Not  an  atom  of  hope ! Yet  some  one  cried 
“Murder  I” 

In  response  to  which  call 

Came  a number  of  parties— among  them  were  Beau  and 
^ my  father 

(Bean  after  the  brawl 

Having  sulked  in  the  rear)— and  despair  and  a sickening 
horror 

Filled  the  faces  of  alL 

No  hope ; for  the  Door  of  the  Devil  never  yields  up  Its 
victims, 

And  none  is  so  rash 

As  to  forfeit  bis  life  In  a futile  endeavor  to  rescue. 

Nor — Hold  !— like  a flash, 

A figure  darts  through  us— leaps  over  the  bank— in  an 
instant 

Disappears  with  a splash. 

It  was  Bean  1 Tbere’k  a breese  of  a murmur,  and  then 
a dead  silence. 

Ho  can  ne'er  re-appear: 

This  we  know,  even  though  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
divers 

To  bo  found  far  or  near. 

Thus  we  wait  a full  minute— another— two  heads  abote 
water! 

And  from  ns  a hoarse  cheer. 

There's  a fearful  suspense— a grand  struggle— and  Beau, 
with  his  burden, 

At  last  is  ashore ; 

And  the  men  rear  him,  dripping  and  bleeding,  aloft  on 
their  shoulders, 

With  a thunderous  roar. 
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Aod  my  father  for  once  ia  profane,  as  he  swears,  **  By 
Jehovah, 

He  is  FUSE,  evermore  t** 

When  James  had  recovered,  he  walked  np  to  Bean,  and 
he  thanked  him. 

And  asenred  him  James  Tottett 

Was  his  friend  from  that  forth,  and  he  offered  his  hand, 
but  Bean  scorned  it. 

And  muttered,  ‘*Dod  rot  it! 

Do  yon  think  it  war  you  I war  after  (his  hand  on  his 
pocket)— 

**  Twar  my  Jl/e,  and  I got  it  r 

T.  H.  Robistsok. 


A FRIEND  ill  Providence  sends  ns  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a History  of  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  lately  published : 

Elder  Charles  Holden  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Warwick  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  pray  for  ^ the  king  and 
all  in  authority’  in  his  public  services,  and  his 
thoughts,  from  long  running  in  the  same  chan- 
nel, had  crystallized  themselves  in  words  from 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  break  away.  The 
elder  WHS  patriotic,  and  the  new  order  of  things 
interfered  with  his  set  forms  of  speech.  At 
one  time  while  praying  he  came  to  the  place, 
* We  pray  for  the  king  and  all  in  authority,’ 
hut  before  he  was  aw'are  of  it  the  words  were 
uttered.  He  stopped  short,  and,  after  an  in- 
stant’s hesitation, supplemented  the  petition,  in 
stentorian  tones,  with,  * living  in  Rhode  Island.*  ” 


A CLERICAL  friend  who  had  just  returned  to 
town  from  the  country  was  speaking  of  funer- 
als, and  said,  We  had  another  evening  funer- 
al service  at  eight  o’clock.”  This  being  the 
second  occurrence  of  the  kind,  a ten-year-old 
boy  inquired,  with  a keen  sense  of  the  slow- 
ness of  country  funeral  processions,  '^Papa, 
what  do  they  have  ’em  at  night  fort — so  as 
they  eon  trot  f”  

The  poems  of  " Uncle  Remus”  are  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  that  the  South  has  con- 
tributed to  our  ^^cullud”  literature  since  the 
war.  The  hymns  especially  breathe  the  genu- 
ine air  of  devotion  w'hich  is  characteristic  of 
the  negro  when  he  gives  himself  up  to  psal- 
mody, as,  for  example : 

Oh,  whar  sliill  we  go  w'en  de  great  day  comes, 

Wid  de  blowin*  er  de  trnmpits  en  de  bangio’  er  de 
drome  7 

How  many  po*  sinners  11  be  kotched  ont  late. 

So  fine  no  latch  ter  do  golden  gate ! 

No  use  fer  ter  wait  twel  ter-morrer ; 

De  sun  mustn^t  set  on  yo’  sorrer; 

Sin’s  c*  sharp  es  a bamboo  brier— 

O Lord!  fetch  de  mo’ners  np  higher! 

Chief  Justice  Shea,  of  the  Marine  Court  of 
New  York,  occasionally  avails  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  take  down  those  members  of 
the  bar  w’ho  «are  unmindful  of  the  proprieties. 
Not  long  since  two  gentlemen  who  were  try- 
ing a case  before  his  honor  gave  each  other 
the  lie  direct.  Judge  Shea,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  remarked,  lu  his  quiet,  bland  way,  As 


no  one  in  court  appears  to  contradict  eUher  of 
the  gentlemen,  let  the  argument  proceed.”  A 
general  smile  seemed  to  attest  the  neatness 
and  appropriateness  of  the  judge’s  little  ob- 
servation, and  the  two  legal  gentlemen  went 
on  with  their  pettifogging. 


Tell  us  not  that  the  depraved  machine 
man”  exists  only  in  perfection  in  New  York,  or 
that  the  enterprising  repeater  is  only  to  be 
found  at  the  North.  .Nor  does  the  **  color 
line”  mark  the  astuteness  of  the  aforesaid. 
In  Galveston,  Texas,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  News  of  that  city,  the 
^^man  and  brother”  knows  full  well  how  to 
vote  early,  if  not  often,  as  the  following  in- 
stance sets  forth : 

Old  Uncle  Moee  was  not  noticed  near  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day,  consequently  a colored  striker  was  sent  to  hunt 
him  up.  He  was  found  sitting  by  the  flro,  groaning  dis- 
mally, in  his  cabin,  on  the  cast  end  of  Qnlveston  Island. 

**  Uncle  Mose,  has  yer  voted  yit  7”  asked  the  colored 
rounder. 

**  No,  chile,  I wouldn’t  risk  ketchin’  cold  In  my  Inngses 
foah  all  de  money  In  de  world.” 

“ Here's  a dollar  to  pay  for  your  time.” 

The  old  man  secured  the  subsidy,  remarking,  “ Ef  you 
is  cornin’  de  bulldosc  on  dis  ole  nlggah,  he  weakens.  Hev 
yer  fetched  a kerridge  foah  me  7” 

“ Hit’s  waiting  at  de  doah,  Uncle  Mose.” 

“ Is  yer  gwine  to  bring  me  back  after  I’s  voted  7” 

“ Bring  you  right  back,  Uncle  Mose ; hurry  up  now.” 

“ Gimme  a dram  foah  I starts  7” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  emissary,  producing  a flask. 
**  Take  a pull.” 

He  pulled,  and  asked,  **  Gwino  ter  gimme  anndder  pull 
when  I’s  done  voted  7”  and  then  he  pulled  again. 

“ Yes,  take  an  udder  pull  right  noyi’.  Don’t  be  afeared 
ob  it  Bar’s  plenty  moah  whar  It  come  from.” 

So  the  old  man  palled  again,  and  wauled  to  know, 
“ Hev  yer  got  anudder  dollar  bill  wld  yer  7” 

**  Look  heah,  ole  man,  yon  must  ’low  de  campaign  com- 
mittee’s made  ob  money ! Here’s  yer  udder  dollar.  Now 
jump  in.  De  polls  Is  gwine  ter  close.” 

“ Lor,  chile,  you  makin’  out  you  is  a statesman- heah ! 
heah  ! I’s  been  foolin’  yer.  I done  voted  de  udder  tick- 
et only  dis  momin’— heah ! heah ! heah  I”  and  the  old  im- 
age settled  down  in  front  of  the  Are  and  nearly  chuckled 
his  head  off. 


Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  tells  an  aransing 
story,  rather  at  his  own  expense,  of  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  apparent  desire  of  the  ^*niau  and 
brother”  for  higher  intellectual  cnltnre.  On 
arriving  at  the  station  at  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  to  lecture,  a darky 
hackman  offered  his  services  as  conveyancer 
to  convey  him  to  the  hotel.  On  arrival  Mr. 
Forbes  tisked  the  extent  of  pecuniary  remu- 
neration expected  for  the  manoeuvre.  The 
darky  replied,  **  Well,  sab,  if  you’d  jes  gib  me 
a ticket  to  de  lectuP,  sah,  I should  be  right 
glad.” 

This  unusual  request  from  a member  of  that 
profession  struck  him  not  only  as  singular 
and  laudable,  but  as  quite  complimentary  to 
himself,  so  he  said,  Certainly;  aud  haven’t 
yon  got  a missis  f” 

‘‘  Oh  yes,  sah,  I’s  got  a missis.” 

Well,  you  shall  have  one  for  her;”  and  re- 
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quested  his  agent  to  baud  to  the  knowledge- 
seeker  the  requisite  cards.  Ou  reaching  the 
lecture-room  he  cast  a glance  over  the  audi- 
ence to  see  his  colored  friend,  hut  he  had  not 
arrived,  nor  did  he  put  in  an  appearance. 

Next  morning,  ou  getting  into  the  same 
gentleinnu^s  palanquin  to  go  to  the  station, 
Mr.  Forbes  said,  I didn’t  see  you  at  the  lec- 
ture last  night.” 

‘*No,  sah,  I wer  not  dar.” 

But  I gave  you  tickets  for  yourself  and 
wife  f” 

“Yes,  sah,  I know  dat,  sah;  hut  you  see, 
sah,  I jes  sold  dem  tickets  for  a dollar,  sah, 
’cause  I don’t  know  much  ’bout  lectuFs,  and 
thought  I’d  rather  hab  do  cosh,  sah.” 

This  was  a new  and  cute  way  of  realizing 
more  than  the  usual  fare,  and  Mr.  Forbes 
thought  it  “ intei-esting.” 

There  is  a “ party”  in  this  city,  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  town,  near  Canal  Street,  who  offers 
to  a sickly  public  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a “Portable  Turkish Tlath.”  He  takes  his 
machine  with  him,  and  comes  to  your  house, 
where  he  administers  it,  as  he  says,  “ in  the 
most  approved  manner,  and  no  nnconvenicuce.” 
The  advantages  of  this  institution  are  set  forth 
in  a circular,  from  which  we  quote,  verbatim, 
the  herewith  paragraph : 

ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  PORTABLE  TURKISH 
BATHS : 

1.  It  Is  the  only  Proper  Mode  of  BcathJng  os  the  Head 
is  not  enclosed  there  by  keeping  the  Brain  cool  and  giv- 
ing the  Lungs,  Hart  and  ottier  Internal  organs  proper  ac- 
tion. 2d  It  avoids  CAntagion  nnd  Exposure  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  them  at  home.  8d  It  Is  recommended 
by  all  physicians  as  the  only  proper  Mode  of  Beatblng  in 
Hot  air. 

To  have  your  little  cantaglon  at  home  is 
certainly  au  advantage. 

A CORRI^SPONDENT  at  Akron,  Ohio,  sends  ns 
the  following  hitherto  unpublished  anecdote 
of  Ben  Wade : 

A negro  of  the  blackest  typo  was  one  day 
introduced  as  a witness  in  a case  on  trial  be- 
fore that  statesman.  He  was  incompetent  as 
a witness,  under  a statute  of  Ohio,  aud  an  ob- 
jection was  made  ou  tliat  ground.  After  a 
brief  argument,  Judge  Wmle  said, 

“Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest!” 

“No.” 

“ Have  you  anything  further  to  produce  T” 

“No.” 

“Well,  then,  your  objection  is  overruled. 
Tliat  statute  is  a disgrace  to  Ohio.  It  is  op- 
]>osed  to  the  common  law.  I shall  construe  it 
strictly.  Yon  have  offered  no  evidence  that 
the  witness  is  a negro.  Proceed  with  the  ex- 
amination.” 


Old  Captain  Stanley,  who  lives  down  in  the 
middle  of  Keutneky,  was  a good  old  Hanl-sholl 
Baptist,  who  occasionally  wonld  tell  a story  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  the  brethren.  Many 


years  ago  they  were  not  so  conspicuously  or- 
thodox on  the  temperance  question  as  they 
are  in  onr  time.  “On  one  occasion,”  said  the 
captain,  “the  brethren  down  in  my  region  were 
about  to  have  a grand  church  gathering,  and 
all  the  faithful  in  the  neighborhood  were  ex- 
pected to  exert  themselves  to  entertain  suit- 
ably and  hospitably  the  visiting  brethren. 
Two  of  my  neighbors  met  each  other  just  be- 
fore the  grand  gathering,  one  of  whom  said, 

“ ‘ What  are  you  going  to  do  f 

“ ‘ Well,’  replied  the  man,  ^ I’ve  laid  in  a gal- 
lon of  first-rate  whiskey.’ 

“*A  gallon!’  retorted  his  neighbor,  with  a 
look  of  contempt ; * why,  I’ve  got  a barrel ; and 
you  are  just  as  able  to  support  the  Gospel  as  I 
am.’  ” 

In  those  days  you  could  always  tell  a Hard- 
shell by  looking  at  him  from  behind  : one  of 
the  skirts  of  his  coat  wonld  hang  lower  than 
the  other — the  one  in  wliich  he  carried  liia 
bottle.  But  tbe  captain  said  there  was  one 
old  brother  down  there  whose  denominational 
views  couldn’t  he  ascertained  in  that  way: 
his  skirts  hung  even — a bottle  in  each  pocket. 


During  the  recent  session  in  this  city  of 
the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Proteatant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  a 
speech  of  nil  usual  power  was  made  by  Bishop 
Neely,  of  Maine,  ou  organizing  a more  efficient 
system  of  collecting  funds  for  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Church ; and  the  plan  he 
proposed — a very  simple  and  practical  one — 
was  adopted  with  great  nnaniraity.  The  bish- 
op himself  related  to  a few  friends  privately 
an  amusing  bnt  practical  criticism  of  a mem- 
ber of  his  congregation  on  the  present  unsys- 
tematic aud  expensive  mode  of  making  collec- 
tions. It  was  at  a missionary  meeting  in 
Portland.  When  the  plate  was  passed  around, 
an  old  gentleman  dropped  in  twenty-five 
cents,  and  said  at  the  same  time,  “ Stop  a bit ; 
here’s  a dollar  to  pay  the  oxi>euse  of  getting 
that  quarter  to  the  heathen.” 


THE  PUZZLE  FOR  METAPHYSICIANa 

I AM  qolte  content  to  let  the  public  decide  wbt9h  la 
moat  reliable,  “the  bawleae  fabric  of  thi»  vision” or  the 
rccordfl  of  a log-book;  and  1 ahould  lea%'c  to  Mrs.  Baker 
the  witlrfactlon,  80  highly  prized  by  ladice,  of  having  the 
loat  word  as  well  as  the  first.  If  she  had  not  attributed  to 
me  the  crime  of  Inhumanity  in  her  communication  to  tbe 
Drawer  of  Deceraber:  “Whether  or  not  Captain  Cod- 
man  remained  perfectly  sllentdiiring  the  druadful  scene, he 
knows,  of  course,  butter  than  I ; bnt  that  there  was  a cry 
of  ‘ Man  overboard !"  and  that  there  were  the  most  vig- 
orous exertions  to  save  poor  Frc<lerlc  on  the  pari  of  the 
warm-hearted  crew,  I am  sure,  not  only  from  what  I beard 
and  saw  in  my  vision,  but  from  what  was  aftenvard  nar- 
rated by  one  who  was  on  board.” 

For  an  actual,  not  a visionary,  description  of  the  scene, 
I refer  the  render  to  page  786  of  your  October  number. 
There  was  no  one  on  deck  besides  the  ciiief  mate,  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  myself.  All  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  on  the  foretopsall  yard;  all  tlio  possmigers  were 
asleep  below ; and  tbe  erring  spirit  who  told  Mrs.  Baker 
of  things  which  he  did  not  see  or  hoar  was  himself  tnvli^ 
ible  to  mortal  eyes.  Joum  Codjuaju 
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MARCH,  I88I.-V0L  LXII 


BEDFORD  PARK 


VIKW  raOM  A BALCOVY 


II^IVE  iigo  I liappened  to  ptvbs 

lliri>ug'li  Chiswick,  near  London,  and 
paiijied  nc*ar  a field  where  Prince  Rui>ert 
and  his  little  arniy  oaiuped  overnight  on 
their  retreat  before  Hain|xlen  arul  his 
■Bouudhcads— a sc-ene which  the  persi>ee- 
tive  of  time  lias  made  into  an  allegorical 
fablean  of  ArislwracA"  retreating  before 
Yeomanry.  < It  is  a i*etreat  that  steadily 
goes  on  still.)  At  that  time  I found  it 
pleasant  to  see  large  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens, with  stately  pofdars  ami  every  varie- 
ty of  fruit  glorifying  the  acres  once 
steeped  with  the  bluest  blood  of  England. 
Eight  liundred  Cavaliers  were  here  found 
dead  when  the  Roundheads  came  in  the 


early  morning,  glowing  with  victory,  to 
pitch  their  tents  where  the  Cavaliers  had 
just  folded  their  '.  Last  year  I turned  in 
to  take  another  look  at  the  same  place.  I 
paused  again  near  the  Rupert  House— 
surely  a very  civil-si^ming  home  for  the 
barbaric  prince  whose  narue  was  twisted 
inti)  ‘ * Prince  Robl>er,' ' Two  lions  couch 
alxjve  the  pniji-eti ng  doorway,  two  cliild- 
figures  stand  on  the  ground  beneath, 
which  may  be  emblems  of.  tLal  ferocity 
for  which  tliC  priuco  Avas  famed  lieyond 
all  warriors  of  his  time,  until  he  fell  in 
Actrejss  under  Avhose 


love  with  the  pretty 
sway  he  became  geutle  as  u child 
I meant  to  enter  on  the  gross 


Knlerea  aecord'ifi^.  to  Act  of  Coiigresi?,  m the  year  1881,  by  Harj>er  and  BiotUef^,  in  the  Ofltiee  of  the  Librarian 
ot  Cougrt^i*,  ai  W^awhingtoo. 
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Roman  Road  along  which  the  prince  re- 
treated some  seventeen  centuries  after  the 
Romans  made  it.  Here  Roman  coins  and 
bits  of  ancient  tile  have  been  found,  are 
still  occasionally  found.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
well  enough  to  keep  one’s  eyes  sharp  upon 
the  ground  for  a few  hundr^  yards.  But 
first  another  good  look  at  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  cover  the  camp  of  the  Cav- 
aliers— gardens  planned  and  planted  by 
Lindley,  the  famous  horticulturist  and 
botanist,  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace!  am  I 
dreaming  ? Right  before  me  is  the  appa- 
rition of  a little  red  town  made  up  of 
quaintest  Queen  Anne  houses.  It  is  visi- 
ble through  the  railway  arch,  as  it  might 
be  a lunette  picture  projected  upon  a land- 
scape. Surely  my  eyes  are  cheating  me ; 
they  must  have  been*  gathering  impres- 
sions of  by-gone  architecture  along  the 
Malls,  and  are  now  turning  them  to  vis- 
ions, and  building  them  by  ideal  mirage 
into  this  dream  of  old-time  homesteads ! 

I was  almost  afraid  to  rub  my  eyes  lest 
the  antique  townlet  should  vanish,  and 
crept  softly  along  as  one  expecting  to  sur- 
prise fairies  in  their  retreat.  But  when 
across  the  common  a Metropolitan  train 
came  thundering,  and  the  buildings  did 
not  disappear,  I began  to  feel  that  they 
were  fabrics  not  quite  baseless.  That  they 
should  be  re,al  seemed  even  stranger  than 
that  they  should  be  fantasies.  The  old 
trees  still  stood,  the  poplars  waved  their 
green  streamers  in  the  summer  breeze,  the 
huge  willows  branched  out  on  every  side ; 
but  the  turnips  and  pumpkins  they  once 
overhung  had  become  aesthetic  houses, 
and  amid  the  fiowers  and  fruit  trees  rosy 
children  at  play  had  taken  the  place  of 
grimy  laborers.  I passed  beneath  a med- 
lar— who  ever  before  lieard  of  a medlar- 
tree  out  on  a sidewalk  ? — on  through  a 
wide  avenue  of  houses  that  differed  from 
each  other  sympathetically,  in  pleasing 
competition  as  to  which  could  be  prettiest. 
Their  gables  sometimes  fronting  the  street, 
their  doorways  adorned  with  varied  toucli- 
es  of  taste,  the  windows  surrounded  with 
tinted  glass,  the  lattices  thrown  open,  and 
many  comely  young  faces  under  dainty 
caps  visible  here  and  there,  altogether  im- 
pressed me  witli  a sense  of  being  in  some 
enchanted  land.  After  turning  into  sev- 
eral streets  of  this  character,  and  strolling 
into  several  houses  not  yet  inhabited, 
watching  the  decorators  silently  engaged 


upon  their  work,  I recognized  that  this 
was  the  veritable  land  of  the  lotus-eaters, 
where  they  who  arrive  may  sit  them  down 
and  say,  “We  will  return  no  more.” 

My  summer  ramble  ended  in  a convic- 
tion that  Bedford  Park  was  an  adequate 
answer  to  Mr.  Mallock’s  question,  “Is 
life  worth  living?”  If  lived  at  Bedford 
Park,  decidedly  yes ! In  one  year’s  time 
an  architectural  design  adapted  to  our 
taste  and  needs  stood  finished  in  brick, 
amid  trees  planted  by  Lindley;  the  last 
convenience  was  completed,  the  orna- 
mentation added;  and  therein  I now  sit 
to  write  this  little  sketch  of  the  prettiest 
and  pleasantest  townlet  in  England,  while 
my  neighbor  Mr.  Nash  is  out  on  the  bal- 
cony sketching  the  trees  and  houses  that 
wave  and  smile  through  my  study  win- 
dows. For  those  who  dwell  here  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
those  who  live  at  Bedford  Park,  and  those 
who  do  not.  Nevertheless,  we  of  the  first 
class  are  not  so  far  removed  from  those 
of  the  second  as  not  to  feel  for  them,  and 
to  help  them  as  well  as  we  can  to  see  our 
village,  so  far  as  it  can  be  put  on  paper  in 
white  and  black.  It  is  with  that  com- 
passionate feeling  that  Mr.  Nash  with  his 
pencil  and  I with  my  pen  have  prepared 
some  account  and  illustration  of  what  has 
been  done  toward  building  a Utopia  in 
brick  and  paint  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

For  a long  time  cultured  taste  in  Lon- 
don for  persons  of  moderate  means  had 
been  able  to  express  itself  only  on  paper. 
Any  deviation  from  the  normal  style  could 
be  achieved  only  by  the  wealthy.  The 
Dutch  have  the  proverb,  “Nothing  is 
cheaper  than  paint,”  but  the  Dutch  might 
have  discovered  their  mistake  had  they 
lived  in  London  within  recent  years,  and 
ventured  to  desire  any  variation  from  the 
conventional  decoration  of  houses.  Even 
fifteen  years  ago  the  artistically  decomted 
(modern)  houses  in  this  vast  metrojwlis 
might  almost  be  counted  on  one’s  finger 
and  toes,  and  they  were  the  houses  of 
millionaires  or  of  artists.  The  artists 
could  do  much  of  the  work  themselves, 
and  the  millionaires  could  command  spe- 
cial labors.  But  meanwhile  the  people 
who  most  desired  beautiful  homes  were 
tliose  of  the  younger  generation  whom  the 
new  culture  had  educated  above  the  mere 
pursuit  of  riches,  at  the  same  time  awak- 
ening in  them  refined  tastes  which  only 
through  riches  could  obtain  their  satisfac- 
tion. However,  London  is  a vast  place; 
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ten  uhnute^  1^  frdiri  Wv  Kew  Q^iT' 

Tbtr  'Chiistvick  Hoi(^icultur;d^^^^ 

tlen^j  are  U/ider  bn?  : Thefe 

1»  no  of  hrodtlnh^  't!'^  0>  fe>e^; 


Bt4?id  foetli  dust  every  time  a door  is  open  - 
ed/iis  is  often  Lite  c^a^'e  with  paper;  Tiles 
arfr  also  ihuch  empldj^ed;  wUicli 
itiij^y  to  keep  clean  v ?ind  although  stafeod 
glass  is  used,  it  is  as  a decemvtiye 
aitd  is  life!  hltow^^  to  mipede  the  light; 
whicdi  call  licyet  he  i^utnfd  in  England, 
Wliut  ut  yuicc  impi’f'sses 
yisltor  lu  Ek^dfife  Park  H tliv  fact  iiuit: 
tliC*  beauty  has  l>ecn  a4hdtte<Hv 

cufed  in  hfe  heUUfetsv  -A  efenjK^ent 
eir  tp  Ihe  pr<uk(ifk 

^Septeoiher  2k  tH75h 
this  \n*e  ef  tiie.  nyv^  vitlage-;  ^ ‘ We  hn 
heiy*. ho  'Uacliaivgcnthhr work i t 
hanvVw;roag)it  woxnte^  :hateot*dos  and 
palhig«  t xio  great  nf  plfexi  \iiin 

paut^  nr  frauies  of  w^iod  xhtclk 
k>Ok . siwiig  bud  solhi;  uUhoxh^V  thc^  tv liu 
dows  being  large,  ih 

1 u minat  ipii  far  t hd  s}>aeipi  i>?  roma^  vc Uh  i n . 
Thefe  is  nn  feteinpt  u»  c«me«fe  with  falser 
froiit^ldr  nr  ihobeieti,- 

irig  balis>^imdti‘$;. U which  i.s  f ull  of  coitv 
foi*tiib  le  :§dgi^!^t?yctigss^^^m  a idifeuto 
riitr-  pwn-^b^,,  ,h^  ■)H>of v-  everything  is- 
.^iihplOv  bdupsi,  ifepfe^  Wiliujj. 

tin  ci  imtsy  itJrMhiitoiht  fe  :feie  m feid  in  yojt> 
(H*a!  unotber.  biit  a pivserving  njt 

boatitj  fully  fliittoil'  iiuin ( . made  hafiife>itie 
Uv  judieip)i:S  hrr^tnge^^^  • Ilprc^ 

I niejc  apkfely  briek,  Hhd  Wmfef  is  i>p^.n 
tvAkxh  and  paint  is  Opentj/  painL 


ail  ng  with  these  iiatiifet 
tages  we  haye  a sy^ton  ?ff 
pipe^  euiii]dctcJy  ea^h  bons^^ 

from  the  rnaiu  rlmirn  currying  411 
flmii.v:^pijMcs  initftide  orfrvery  houses  tlins 
pn^yeiiting  utjy  Iknrk , diuught  fe  ^*wer 
g;ts,  ami  any  serious  cyi I ur  .iniiTicd late ;d  r^ 
comfort  iirisipg;  froiii  aeivuifeita  to  the  >va; 
hvr  system  of  tlie  house.  The  hous(^  am 
birilt  vVith  briol^  vfeHs,  .aiiil 

without  wlluis.  Jt  js  ill  contcu'mity  with 
■Wfed  biis  heon  dt^iihnl  tci  Ud  fJht  pt^udyin 
plfei  in  I^jludon  that  uiider^griiufyd 
am  u iikufev  u herc/eiieh  I j ous«  beiiig  fob  nd* 
^d  On  ii  solid  bed  of  conrfefe,  iHe  ttap^ 
I’Uised  sulUciei*tly  Ihgh  ahtiVe  Uiis"  to  allow 
of  (nit  upd  f rce  vcuii lihfioi)  bepefith  every 
bfei^ie-,  ■ ’ ■; ; , ■'.  ■■;'t' 

Sanitary  otfesiddralions  neglert 

d^'ptaiioUiK  used  i/i 

the  .(-Oid  ; it  Vs 

i*;isy  p i keep  dleati.  aiid  doe^  md  gulhef  or 
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ing:  conK*^  in  a mean,  sneaking  way,  pre-  ile|>endently  of  each  other,  con  Id  hardly 
tending  to  be  that  which  it  is  not,  Var-  haye  twciirred  a few  years  ago,  or,  if  it 
nish  is  nnknown.  There  is  an  old-world  luul  occurred,  would  have  been  a misfor- 
air  alxnit  the  place  despite  its  newness,  tune  of  monotony;  but  recently  these  de- 
a strong  toucli  of  Dutch  homeliness,  with  i signs  have  been  sutticiently  varied,  and 
an  air  of  English  comfort  and  Juxurioiis-  ilie  new  pfitterns,  which  may  be  had  in  di- 
nCvSs,  but  not  a bit  of  the  showy,  artificial  I vei's  colors  and  shades,  aiv  now  so  nu- 
French  stuffs  which  prevailed  in  our  tnerous  that  it  is  quite  povssible  for  all  to 
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be  satisfied  without  a calamitous  mine- 
ness.  *\nd  this  re.sult  is  lurgtdy  due  U) 
the  excellent  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
founder  of  the  village,  avIio  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  give  thole  arranging  the  interiors 
of  their  houses  tlie  best  advhre,  not  uiifre- 
quenily  giiiiling  them  alxnit  the  place  to 
sec*  tlie  elfect  of  certain  papers  already  on 
walls,  and  showing  how  by  new  combina' 
lions  of  dado-paper  and  wall  paper,  or  dis- 
temper, repetitions  of  neighlmring  decora- 
tions may  be  avoidech  The  besetting  sin 
of  tlie  ne  decoration — monotony— is  th  us 
uteasumbly  escupeil. 

The  iH^st  standard s,  indetHl,  Mr,  Carr  is 
generally  able  to  show  In  Lis  own  houM‘- 
Hi$  taste  arul  that  of  his  wife  have  made 
their  house  very  beautiful  indeed,  h 
wmuhl  be  dilfieult  to  find  a more  beautiful 
room  than  the  dining-room,  wdiich  our 
artist  has  drawn  with  care,  but  much  of 
its  li»^*iuty  depends  upon  the  soft  colois 
and  tiuta  of  its  walls  and  its  genuinely 


homes  wlien  Queen  Anne  was  ou  the 
throne,  wdien  we  imported  our  funiiture^ 
fp*:)m  France,  and  believed  in  notliing 
which  was  not  French.'’ 

Tliose  who  purchase  or  lease  houses  at 
Bedford  Park  are  al  lowed  the  choice  where 
their  w^all-papers  shall  be  purchased*  wiml 
designs  shall  be  selected,  and  what  colons 
shall  be  usckI  on  the  wooil  work.  A oer> 
tain  amount  is  allotted  for  the  decoration 
of  the  drawing-rrKun,  dining-room,  and  so 
on,  and  the  ixicupants  are  invited  to  select 
up  to  that  sum  freely;  or  if  they  fancy 
some  costlier  paper  or  decoratiim,  tlie  ex- 
cess of  price  is  added.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a majority  of  the  residents  have  used 
the  wall-papers  and  designs  of  Morris*  the 
draught  on  whos<f  decorative  works  has 
become  so  serious  that  a branch  of  the 
Bloornsbary  establish ment  will  probably 
become  necessary  in  the  vicinity  of  Bed- 
(onl  Park,  This  natural  selection  of  the 
Monis  designs  by  ho  many  families,  in- 
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old  furruture>  This  liouse,  known  as  ilie 
Tower  House,  is  as  elegant,  winfoHHlile, 
and  charming  as  need  1)6  desired  even  by 
those  whose  home  is  the  sf>at  of  a coutiii' 
uous  and  liberal  hosxhtality.  The  hail, 
landings,  and  rooms  ai'e  all  spacious  and 
well  proportioned;  yet  the  entire  build- 
ing, armngeineids,  and  decorations  have 
probably  not  cost  more  tlian  two  thou- 
sand p(»iMuls, 

In  Mr,  Nash's  sketeh  of  ''Queen  Anne 
Gardens"  the  observer  may  see  some 
characteristic  featuiN&s  of^ihe  ])lace.  such 
as  the  venerable  air  of  our  trees,  ami  tlm 
relation  of  our  sii*eets  to  tlie  ohl  chamc  * 
ters  traced  upon  the  soil  by  the  gardens 
which  preceded  these.  It  is  said  some  of 
thc}  streets  of  Boston,  Massiiebuselts,  fol- 
lowed the  old  sheep-paths;  and  it  may 
now  be  enteretl  in  tlje  archives  of  Bedfoixl 
Park,  against  its  becoming  a city,  tliat  its 
stiXMjts  and  gardens  have  l)een  largely  de- 
ci<led  by  Dr.  Lindley’s  trees.  8onie  of 
them  curve  to  make  way  for  the  lofty  pa- 
triarchs of  the  eskite,  w hich  we  hope  may 
h»ng  wave  over  us.  There  has  1>chui  an 
a<x^oinpaTiying  goo<l  rc^sult,  that  wherever 
the  eye  lo<>ks  it  sometliing  Wraitiful. 

OncMjf  our  views  i$  slightly  utiritarian. 
It  is  taken  froni  the  old  Roman  Road,  ajid 
frOD)  the  Q»-opei*ati  ve  Stores  in  the  fore* 
gmund  eoTumands  the  railway,  on  which 


triiins  l>ear  us  to  the  heart  of  London  in 
thirty  minutes.  Indeed,  one  can  start 
from  our  little  station  for  a \x>yage  muttd 
ilte  world,  so  many  jux*  the  junctions  to 
be  reachexi  from  it.  The  p^irtioo  of  the 
churcli  is  visible  on  the  right  in  this  pic- 
ture, and  in  the  distance  the  steeple  of 
Tuimham  Green  pari.sh  chin*ch.  l^?sidc 
the  Co-operative  Stones  stands  the  one  inn 
of  Bedford  Park,  It  is  a part  of  the  coii- 
imet  of  each  les>see  that  he  shall  not  al- 
low any  public-house  (or  drinking  house) 
Ip  be  opene4l  oti  his  premises,  nor  allow 
any  trade  b)  he  carried  on  inK>n  the  same. 
Yet  there  is  need  i>f  an  inn  that  families 
may  come  to  exfxxi merit  on  the  place, 
and  whf're  hxlgings  may  bo  obUiined 
w hen  house's  {iix»  overfull  of  guests,  Bed- 
ford Park  being  niucli  given  to  hospital- 
ity, The  inn  is  called  "The  Titbarfi.” 
Thai  was  the  name  of  the  old  inn  in  llie 
borough^  near  London  Bridgf^  from  which 
Chaucers  Canterbury  Pilgrims  started. 

Another  of  Mr.  Nash’s  views  show's  our 
Tennis  lawm  and  Badminton  floor  (as- 
phalt), which  are  plx^tty  generally  the 
scene  of  merry  games.  These  b<‘autiful 
giMiunds  arc  at  the  west  end  of  Tower 
H<»usii>  (seen  on  the  left!.  Its  garden  is 
not  fenced  off  from  the  Tennis  ground, 
and  CAtends  to  the  Club  house*.  Ii  con- 
tains beautiful  trees,  among  others  the  Ur's! 
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Wellingtonia  (as  the  English  insist  on 
naming  that  Amerieau  institution)  plant- 
ed in  England- 

The  Club  is  the  social  heart  of  Bedfoid 
Park,  and  it  is  speaking  moderately  to  say 
it  is  as  pure  a sample  of  civilization  as 
any  institution  upon  this  planet-  After 
claiming  that,  my  reader  need  hardly  l»e 
informed  that  in  it  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  on  a perfect  equality*  Whatever  dis- 
tinctions are  made  are  such  as  instinct 
and  taste  suggest.  The  ladies  did  not  en- 
ter  the  billiard-i*oom,  possibly  fearing  that 
they  might  put  too  much  restraint  upon 
gentlemen  who  not  only  smoke,  but  soxne- 


new  books  with  which  the  fable  is  always 
stocked,  or  to  take  refresliments.  Out' 
side  of  this  sui>erb  window  may  be  seen 
flowers  and  omamenttil  shrubs  by  day, 
but  the  time  selected  by  our  artist  hjr  p)*e- 
senting  it  was  somewhat  after  midnight, 
on  an  occasion  when  there  were  prettier 
flowers  inside— -those  of  the  night-bloom- 
ing variety,  which  never  fail  to  spring  up 
when  the  summons  has  gone  fortli  for  a 
fancy-di'ess  ball. 

The  l>ook-shelves,  settee.s,  and,  indee<l, 
most  of  the  furniture  in  these  rooms  are 
gentiinely  antique  and  iinely  carved  oak  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century^,  other  jfneces  are 
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of  the  dark  i)erforatcd  pattern  formerly 
made  in  India.  In  Ihe  rcadiug-riMjjfn  are 
to  la?  found  all  the  appliances  of  the  Pall 
Mall  clubs,  tlie  jouruals  and  peri«xlicals  of 
the  world,  and  the  newest  works  from  tlio 
gn>at  ci rculal i ng  1 ibraries.  The  Club  luiS 
a large  hall  for  assemblies:  it  is  l>eauti' 
fully  dccoraU'xl,  and  esiK^cially  i^ejoicCvS  in 
some  old  panels,  with  classical  subjects 
wrought  in  gold  on  «d>ony,  which  till  the 
wall  space  alx)v^c  the  mantel  piece.  There 
Ls  a stage,  with  drop-scene  representing 
one  of  ‘MH*  strcet.s,  and  appointmentvS  for 
tlu^alrical  re]>re.sentAtion.s.  Here  tlie  in- 
luibitaMtsassemlde  to  witness  the  perfi)rm- 
uuces  of  their  amateur  coiripany,  and  to 


times  like  to  take  their  coats  ofl’  at  the 
gtmie;  so  thci»e  has  been  added  a ladies’ 
billiaril-room,  exquisitely  fmnelled  and 
pa|K;red.  The  wainscot  is  of  oak  which 
was  once  in  a church  of  London  City 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  : the  wnkkI 
■was  so  sound  after  all  tho8<>  years  as  t4> 
bleed''  when  s,awii  for  this  room.  Above 
thiB  panelling  there  is  a soft  golden  pajX'r. 
A door  opens  l>etween  this  and  the  mul- 
ing-room,  beyond  which  is  the  gen tle- 
meu's  billiard -r(K>m.  One  of  our  two 
Rketcht^  made  in  this  j*o<»Tn  looks  toward 
this  door;  the  fdher  sliows  its  gn^at  bay- 
window,  on  the  seats  about  which  ladies 
and  gen tleincf I arc  wont,  to  sit  to  read  tl^e 
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clreas  balls  must  take  place  in  the  winter, 
and  end  with  Mi-Careine,  It  does  not  pre- 
vail here.  It  was  on  one  of  the  softest 
nights  of  July  that  we  liad  our  la.st  ball 
of  that  character.  The  grounds,  which 
in  one  of  our  piotui"es  ai’c  seen  beyond  the 
tenius-players,  were  overhung  with  Chi- 
nese lanterns,  and  the  sward  and  bushes 
were  lit  up,  sus  it  wei*e,  with  many-tinted 
giant  glow-w^ornis.  The  fcte-chanii>etre! 
and  the  mirth  of  the  balhroom  went  on 
side  by  side,  wdth  only  a balcony  and  its 
luxurious  cushions  between  them.  Com- 
paratively few-  of  the  hidies  sought  to  rep- 
reseiit  any  particular  character" ; there 
w^ere  about  two  liundi^ed  present*  and  fan- 
cy costumes  for  both  sexes  were  de  ri- 
giceur:  yet  among  all  these  there  were  few 
conventionally  historical  or  allegorical 
chaiwters.  There  w as  a notable  aXmnxm 
of  anibitious  and  costly  dre^s*  The  la- 
dies had  indulged  their  own  histes  in  de^ 
sign  and  color,  largely  asisisted,  no  doubt* 
by  the  many  artists  which  Bedford  Park 
c^an  boast,  and  the  result  was  decidedly  the 
most  lieautiful  scene  of  the  kind  I have 
ever  will ias.sed. 


listen  to  concerts  by  their  musical  neigh- 
bor-H,  Here  they  enjoy  lectures,  jM^^tical 
and  dramatic  recitations,  and  other  enter- 
tainments, at  the  close  of  which  they  gen- 
erally dance. 

Fancy-dress  halls  are  an  amusement 
much  esteetneil  at  Bedford  Park.  There 
Is,  indeed,  a rumor  in  the  adja(?ent  town 
of  London  that  the  people  of  Bedford  Park 
move  about  in  fancy  dre.ss  every  day. 
And  so  far  us  the  hulies  are  concerned  it 
is  true  that  many  of  their  costumes,  open- 
air  as  well  as  other,  might  some  years  ago 
have  been  rcganled  5is  fancy  dress,  and 
W'oul^l  sWlI  cau.se  a sensation  in  .some  Phil- 
istine quarters.  At  our  hist  fancy-dress 
hull  some  young  men,  having  danced  un- 
til live  oVdock,  when  it  was  bright  day- 
light, concluded  not  to  gr»  to  bed  at  all. 
but  went  out  to  take  a game  of  tennis.  At 
eight  they  were  still  playing,  but  though 
they  wen-  in  fancy  costumes  they  tiid  not 
attract  much  attention.  The  tradesmen 
and  others  moving  about  at  that  hour  no 
doubt  su)>posed  it  was  only  some  new  Bed- 
ford Park  fashion.  There  seems  to  be  a 
si4>erstitioii  on  the  C'OntiiieTtt  that  fancy- 
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There  is  hardly  an  evening  of  the  spring 
and  summer  when  Bedford  Park  does  not 
show  unpurposed  tableaux,  which,  were 
they  visible  any  evening  at  the  opera, 
would  be  declared  fine  achievements  of 
managerial  art.  Through  the  low  and 
wide  windows,  on  which  the  curtains  often 
do  not  fall,  the  light  of  wax  candles  comes 
out  to  mingle  with  the  moonlight,  and 
many  are  they  who  wend  their  way  from 
the  more  dismal  suburbs  to  gaze  in  at  the 
happy  families  en  tableau^  and  listen  to  the 
music  stealing  out  on  the  ever-quiet  air. 

The  new  suburb  which  has  thus  come 
into  existence  swiftly,  yet  so  quietly  that 
the  building  of  it  has  not  scared  the  night- 
ingale I heard  yesternight  nor  the  sky- 
larks singing  while  I write,  has  gone  far 
toward  the  realization  of  some  aims  not 
its  own,  ideals  that  have  hitherto  failed. 
There  is  not  a member  of  it  who  would 
not  be  startled,  if  not  scandalized,  at  any 
suggestion  that  he  or  she  belonged  to 
a community  largely  socialistic.  They 
would  allege,  with  perfect  truth,  that  they 
are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  majority 
of  their  neighbors,  have  their  own  circle 
of  friends,  and  go  on  with  their  business 
as  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  as  certainly  true  that  a de- 
gree in  social  evolution  is  represented  by 
Bedford  Park,  and  that  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  co-operative  life  which  ani- 
mated the  dreams  of  Pere  Enfantin  and 
Saint-Simon.  All  society,  indeed,  must 
steadily  and  normally  advance  in  that  di- 
rection. For  a long  time  there  have  been 
tendencies  to  put  more  and  more  of  the 
domestic  work  out  upon  establishments 
which  all  have  in  common.  As  one  baker 
prepares  bread  for  many  families,  and  one 
laundiy  washes  for  many,  and  the  rail- 
way, omnibus,  cab,  ply  for  many,  so  other 
accommodations  needed  by  all  are  found 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple; even  the  luxuries  of  life  are  found 
to  be  largely  within  reac*h  of  it.  This 
village  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
that  principle,  though  it  had  another  aim. 
Houses  of  similar  architecture  have  in  I’e- 
cent  years  been  built  here  and  there  in 
London  and  other  cities,  but  they  have 
probably  cost  their  owners  a third  more 
than  they  have  cost  here,  because  the  large 
number  of  families  wdiich  agreed  to  buy 
or  rent  houses  enabled  the  landlord  and 
founder  of  Bedford  Park  to  make  large, 
therefore  comparatively  cheap,  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  materials  and 


labor,  elsewhere  special  or  exceptional. 

By  this  means  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  was  to  some  extent 
secured.  We  have  also  our  co-operative 
stores ; our  newspapeiis  and  current  liter- 
ature are  obtained  in  common;  we  have 
billiard-rooms,  tennis  lawns,  club  conven- 
iences, and  entertainments  to  a consid- 
erable extent  in  common ; and  perhaps 
by  the  time  this  paper  is  read  the  Tabard 
may  be  supplying  the  table  (Thdte  at  a 
rate  suflBlciently  moderate  to  place  a daily 
dinner  within  reach  of  families  wdio  may 
find  that  desirable.  Thus  the  co-operative 
principle  has  shown  its  applicability  to  the 
requirements  of  the  cultured  class,  who 
are  especially  interested  in  making  for 
their  families  beautiful  homes,  without,  as 
Thoreau  said,  sacrificing  life  to  its  means. 
Incomes  are  largely  increased  when  they- 
need  no  longer  be  expended  on  the  phys- 
ical appliances  of  comfort  heyond  the  act- 
ual advantage  derived.  To  keep  a private 
carriage  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  an 
hour  or  two  each  day  is  not  economy,  if 
an  equally  good  carriage  can  be  hired  for 
the  hours  needed.  Now  and  then  w^e  hear 
a little  gossip  when  some  of  the  dishes  at 
a distinguished  dinner  party  are  suspect- 
ed of  having  been  prepared  by  Duclos  in- 
stecid  of  a private  chef,  but  the  tendency 
of  refined  society  is  to  smile  still  more  at 
large  outlays  for  ostentation. 

But  while  in  some  regards  Bedford  Park 
must  be  considered  a socialistic  village,  it 
is  almost  the  reverse  of  any  community 
which  has  been  so  called  hitherto,  and  is 
far  away  from  the  rocks  on  which  most 
of  them  have  been  wrecked.  No  step  in 
the  planting  or  development  of  the  vil- 
lage has  been  artificial,  or  even  prescribed ; 
each  institution  has  appeared  in  response 
to  a delbiite  want.  It  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  original  scheme  that  the 
co-operative  stores,  the  club,  or  the  Ta- 
bard Inn  were  built.  The  entire  freedom 
of  the  village  and  of  its  inhabitants  is  un- 
qualified by  any  theory  whatever,  wheth- 
er social,  political,  or  economic. 

Bedford  Park  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
show  place.  Now  and  then  the  fair  ridei*s 
of  Hyde  Park  extend  afternoon  exercise 
to  enjoy  a look  at  the  new  suburb.  And 
sometimes  the  statesman,  weary  with  his 
midnight  work  in  Parliament  or  in  Down- 
ing Street,  finds  i*elief  in  this  quiet  retreat. 
Professor  Fawcett  is  apt  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  one 
day  the  grand  face  of  John  Bright,  with 
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famous  senate-chaTnl>er,  which  Niebuhr  last.  The  great  dikes  vr^ve  cut,  the  sea 
called  the  most  memomble  room  in  flowed  in  over  the  land,  bearing  the  pa- 
Europe  in  the  history  of  learning,’'  ljt»ar-  triot  fleet,  and  the  sieji^^  was  mised.  In 
iiig  addresses  of  congraiulalion  for  tliis  token  of  the  national  gmtilude  for  the 
joyful  occasion.  The  Hollanders  lcK>k  successful  defense  of  the  city,  the  Prince 
with  peculiar  pride  on  this  their  favorite  of  Orange^  witli  the  advice  of  the  fotiite 
university'.  It  commemorates  one  of  the  of  tln^  Realm,  detu'eed  theestHld  islimentof 
most  gloriou.s  events  in  the  history  of  a university.  N^?.vcr  did  resolution  and 
their  country.  Thf3  long  Eigldy  Years'  action  in  so  im|>ortant  a uu^tter  follow  in 
War  with  Spain  had  l)egun.  City  after  mott»  rapid  succession.  The  Prince  sent 
city  liad  fallen  lK‘fore  the  onward  mardi  bis  rocomroendati<«i  to  tlie  Stak^s-Gcnerul 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  liemic  stmggle  Deceml>er  28.  1574.  On  Ja)nmry  2,  1575, 
of  Haarlem  had  ended  in  the  Ci\(>ture  of  the  letter  was  mad  in  public  session  at 
the  city,  Leiden,  after  a double  siege  and  on  the  folIo^Ying  day-  the  res- 

lasting  in  all  nearly  a year,  was  saved  by  olutiou  wa^^adopted. 

the  valor  of  its  citizens.  No  siege  in;  Up  to  this  time  the  northern  provinces 
liistory  surposst^s  tJie  record  of  this  in  j of  the  Netht-riaiKL  had  been  fur  >>eliiiul 
heroic  bravery  and  ondurunCe.  War,  i the  southern  in  leaiming.  Th€‘ great  Uni- 
pestilence^  and  famine  hoverrMl  over  the  | versity  of  Lmivain  wa.s  now  wholly  in 
apparently  dtKimed  city.  Relief  came  at  i the  liands  of  the  Hpaniaixls.  Hrov  deeply 
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William  of  Orange  felt  the  need  of  the 
establishment  of  a university  on  Dutch 
soil  may  be  inferred.  His  eldest  son  and 
heir,  the  Count  of  Buren,  had  been  taken 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Louvain, 
and  carried  a captive  to  Spain  for  almost 
a life-long  exile  from  his  native  land. 
While  there  his  whole  generous  nature 
was  changed,  and  he  became  gloomy,  aus- 
tere, and  bigoted.  The  clear  vision  of  the 
Prince  saw  that  no  new  national  life  was 
possible  under  the  influences  which  had 
robbed  him  of  his  son.  Up  to  this  time 
the  main  impulse  to  learning  in  Holland, 
as  well  as  in  North  Germany,  had  sprung 
from  the  labors  of  the  “Brothers  of  the 
Life  in  Common.”  These  pure  and  de- 
voted men,  like  the  friars  of  a later  cen- 
tury in  England,  labored  everywhere  with 
a strange  fervor  and  self-denying  zeal.  In 
the  school  of  Gterald  Groot,  at  Deventer, 
Thomas  k Kempis  and  Agricola  were  ed- 
ucated. They  contended  against  abuses 
in  the  Church,  and  sought  to  introduce 
the  popular  language  into  its  ritual.  Lim- 
ited as  was  the  range  of  their  instruction, 
their  services  in  copying  books  and  in  la- 
boring for  the  elevation  of  the  common 
people,  and  their  sturdy  condemnation  of 
the  beggar  monks,  were  of  the  highest 
value  as  a contribution  to  the  advance  of 
learning  in  Europe. 

The  charter  of  the  University  of  Lei- 
den was  modelled  after  those  of  the  older 
universities  of  the  Continent.  Motley 
calls  attention  to  the  “ponderous  irony” 
in  which  it  was  conceived.  Holland  still 
recognized  its  allegiance  to  Spain ; the 
dream  of  an  independent  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty had  never  entered  the  thoughts 
of  the  people.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  throw  the  majesty  of  the  royal  name 
around  the  establishment  of  the  young 
university.  The  charter  proceeds  in  Phil- 
ip’s name  to  authorize  the  founding  of  a 
university  as  a reward  to  the  citizens  for 
their  rebellion  against  himself,  “especial- 
ly in  consideration  of  the  differences  of 
religion,  and  the  great  burdens  and  hard- 
ships borne  by  the  citizens  of  our  city  of 
Leiden  during  the  war  with  such  faith- 
fulness.” 

Unlike  the  English  and  many  of  the 
German  universities,  which  sprang  from 
earlier  monastic  schools,  we  can  trace  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Leiden  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
with  what  ceremonies  the  sturdy  Dutch 
burghers  found  time  for  its  inauguration 


in  the  midst  of  their  long  and  wearisome 
war.  The  Dutch  historians  describe  the 
stately  exercises  with  great  faithfulness 
and  minuteness.  After  solemn  religious 
services  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Peter,  a procession  was  formed,  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  heathen  divin- 
ities, ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  and 
modem  aldermen.  The  burgher  militia 
came  first,  in  full  armor,  “in  token  that, 
having  won  liberty  for  themselves,  they 
would  be  the  defenders  of  the  university.  ' 
Next  came  a magnificent  chariot,  upon 
which  sat  a female  figure  clothed  in 
white.  This  was  the  Holy  Gk)spel.  The 
Four  Evangelists  attended  her  on  foot, 
walking  on  either  side  of  her  carriage. 
Then  came  Justice,  blindfold,  mounted 
upon  a unicorn,  while  those  eminent  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  Julian,  Papian,  and  Tri- 
bonian,  attended  by  lackeys  and  men-at- 
arms,  rode  by  her  side.  Medicine  follow- 
ed on  horseback,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
garland  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  in  the 
other  a treatise  on  the  healing  art.  Her 
escort  was  composed  of  the  most  learned 
physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocrates,  Ga- 
len, Theophrastus,  and  Dioscorides.  Phi- 
losophy and  the  Liberal  Arts  were  repre- 
sented by  Minerva  in  complete  armor, 
with  shield,  and  lance  at  rest.  A noble 
retinue  of  ancient  philosophers  and  poets 
on  horseback  attended  her — Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle, Homer,  Cicero,  and  Virgil.  Then 
came  the  mace-bearers  and  beadles  with 
painted  staffs,  the  orator,  the  professors 
and  doctors  in  their  caps  and  gowns,  the 
reverend  clergy,  the  burgomasters  and 
state  dignitaries,  guests  of  exalted  rank, 
and  the  great  body  of  citizens.  Beneath 
triumphal  arches  and  over  streets  strewn 
with  fiowers  the  stately  procession  moved, 
amid  the  thunder  of  culverins,  falconets, 
and  mortars.  As  it  approached  the  Nuns’ 
Bridge  a triumphal  barge  decorated  with 
flags  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  covered  with 
a canopy  en wreathed  with  laurels,  cast  off 
and  fioated  to  the  former  cloister  of  St. 
Barbara,  which  had  been  set  apart  as  the 
home  of  the  new  university.  Upon  the 
deck  sat  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  in 
classical  attire.  Neptune,  “ who  with  his 
waves  had  saved  the  city,  and  who  seem- 
ed now  to  guide  and  welcome  this  learned 
company  within,”  stood  at  the  rudder. 
As  the  procession  approached,  Apollo 
touched  his  l^’re  “with  strange  skill  and 
grace,  ” and  the  organ  was  played.  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  then  left  the  barge,  and 
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country  except  at  the  order  of  the  rector 
and  court.  This  court  was  not  a purely 
scholastic  tribunal,  as  in  the  Grerman  uni- 
versities, but  was  composed  of  the  rector 
and  four  professors  and  a representation 
of  the  city  magistracy.  The  privileges  of 
the  court  were  not  limited  to  students,  but 
all  citizens  who  had  received  a degree,  all 
strangers  who  simply  visited  the  universi- 
ty “ out  of  curiosity,”  but  attended  no  lec- 
tures, all  clergymen  whose  names  had 
ever  been  on  an  academic  roll,  and  their 
families  and  servants,  were  amenable  to 
this  tribunal  only.  Innumerable  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction  naturally  arose  be- 
tween the  university  court  and  the  city 
courts,  but  upon  an  appeal  to  the  States- 
General  questions  at  issue  were  always 
decided  in  favor  of  the  privileges  of  the 
university.  Naturally  no  other  tribunal 
could  overrule  or  review  the  decisions  of 
this  court,  though  the  Prince,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  sovereign  rights,  might  par- 
don or  commute  a sentence.  The  pun- 
ishments which  the  court  might  inflict 
were  unlimited  in  their  range,  but  con- 
sisted ordinarily  of  flnes,  confinement  to 
the  room,  and,  in  graver  cases,  to  banish- 
ment for  a term  of  years  from  the  town, 
and  deprivation  of  all  academic  privileges. 
Scourging  with  the  rod  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  German  universities  at  this 
time.  One  case  is  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leiden.  A theological  student 
received  this  punishment  for  some  offense, 
but  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  occasioned 
such  a tumult  among  the  students  that  a 
similar  sentence  was  never  again  imposed. 
Twice  students  were  condemned  to  death. 
One  student  who  had  fatally  wounded  an- 
other in  a fracas  was  sentenced  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  Prince  Maurice ; an- 
other, for  theft,  seems  to  have  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty. 

The  university  owes  the  pre-eminence 
which  it  held  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  intelligent  ovei’sight  and  wise 
munificence  of  the  curators.  They  sought 
to  obtain  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  all  nations,  and  to  this  end  spared  nei- 
ther pains  nor  expense.  The  acquisition 
of  a professor  became  a subject  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation,  often  of  princely  medi- 
ation. Hence  it  was  said  that  no  imiver- 
sity  of  Europe  had  so  many  scholars  of 
renown  as  Leiden — “ nulla  Europae  totius 
academia  tales  habuit  viros.”  The  uni- 
versity became  the  centre  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  Europe,  and  the  favored  resort 


of  the  learned  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  At  the  ter-centennial  cele- 
bration Professor  De  Vries  could  say,  in 
his  address  of  welcome  to  the  assembled 
delegates  from  the  universities  of  Europe, 
standing  in  the  senate-chamber,  and  point- 
ing to  the  portraits  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessors which  hang  on  its  walls : “ To  you, 
Frenchmen,  we  owe  our  Joseph  Scaliger, 
that  incomparable  man,  Salmasius,  Do- 
nellus,  and  Clusius;  to  you,  Germans,  we 
owe  Gronovius,  Hermann,  Albinus,  Ruhn- 
ken,  and  Pestelius;  to  you,  Swiss,  we  owe 
Vitruvius,  Weisse,  and  Wyttenbach.” 
Their  learning  was  cosmopolitan.  The 
universal  Latin  tongue  united  scholars  in 
one  great  brotherhood,  and  was  the  source 
of  communication  between  the  learned  of 
different  lands.  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  German  scholars  carried  on 
an  intimate  correspondence  and  compar- 
ison of  views.  Casaubon  and  Scaliger 
corresponded  for  fourteen  years  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  though  they  had  nev- 
er met;  and  yet  Casaubon  could  write  in 
his  diary,  when  the  news  of  his  great 
friend's  death  reached  him,  “I  have  lost 
the  guide  of  my  studies,  my  incomparable 
friend,  the  sweet  patron  of  my  life.” 

As  the  custodians  of  the  rights  of  schol- 
ars, the  curators  guarded  most  jealously 
the  prerogatives  of  the  university.  Many 
a Prince  of  Orange  was  made  to  feel  that 
its  interests  were  dearer  to  them  than  his 
favor.  Frequently  the  rector,  senate,  and 
the  whole  body  of  professors  were  sum- 
moned to  deliberate  with  the  curators  on 
important  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  university.  Their  complaints  were 
listened  to,  controversies  reconciled,  sala- 
ries increased,  the  rights  of  subordinates 
guarded,  and  presents  and  special  grants 
made  to  them.  Their  books  were  often 
published  at  the  cost  of  the  university, 
and  their  extra  allowances  frequently 
amounted  to  more  than  their  ordinary 
salary.  The  curators  were  not  merely 
the  protectors  of  the  university,  but  they 
became  the  patrons  of  learning  in  gener- 
al. Preachers  and  professors  banished 
from  their  country  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious faith  received  grants  to  sustain 
them  in  their  distress.  Scholars  from 
abroad  were  supplied  with  money  to  trav- 
el and  to  pursue  certain  investigations. 
Incredible  numbers  of  refugees  flocked  to 
Holland  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
and  the  period  of  depression  in  letters 
which  followed  it.  This  little  land  was 
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called  the  ‘‘asylum  of  refuge  of  men 
most  illustrious  for  their  learning.”  The 
university  could  not  have  held  its  way 
through  these  troubled  times  had  it  not 
been  for  the  liberal  charter  which  consti- 
tuted it.  By  this  it  became  an  independ- 
ent republic  of  letters,  which  preserved  it 
in  the  main  from  the  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence of  the  government,  and  from  the 
proscriptiveness  of  external  fashions  of 
thought. 

In  those  days  a scholar  was  held  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  city  of  his  residence  and 
his  country.  When  Scaliger  was  invited 
to  Leiden,  a ship  of  war  was  ordered  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  convey  him  from  France 
to  Holland ; and  when  Salmasius  returned 
to  his  native  land  upon  a visit,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  went  in  a frigate 
escorted  by  the  whole  fleet  to  Dieppe. 
When  he  visited  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
royal  escorts  accompanied  him  from  the 
borders  of  one  kingdom  to  the  other. 
When  Casaubon  went  from  Geneva  to 
enter  upon  his  professorship  at  Mont- 
pellier, he  was  met  at  a distance  from  the 
city  by  a procession  of  high  officials  and 
the  regents  of  the  university — an  honor 
not  accorded  later  to  the  archbishop  on 
his  arrival. 

At  first  professors  were  chosen  from  the 
same  confession,  but  when  once  elected, 
their  views  were  generally  inviolate  under 
the  prerogatives  of  the  university  and  the 
protection  of  the  curators.  Only  in  1619, 
at  the  time  of  the  bitter  Arminian  contro- 
versy, were  professors  exposed  to  attack 
on  account  of  their  opinions.  Professors 
in  the  theological  department,  though  giv- 
ing  a general  assent  to  the  national  faith, 
received  later  full  protection  and  entire 
freedom  of  utterance,  which  has  continued 
until  the  present  day. 

The  influence  of  one  great  scholar  in 
advancing  the  learning  of  his  time  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  the  history  of  Scali- 
ger’s  connection  with  the  university.  Its 
special  renown  began  with  his  residence 
in  Leiden.  He  was  elected  a professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  1593,  but  it  can  not  be 
shown  that  he  ever  lectured  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  fame  of  his  learning  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  presence  drew  students 
from  all  lands.  When  a youth  of  nine- 
teen he  shut  himself  in  his  room  in  Par- 
is, and  in  two  years  read  through  all 
the  Greek  authors  in  prose  and  verse  in 
regular  order,  and  then  turned  and  with 
equal  industry  investigated  the  Hebrew 


and  Oriental  languages.  He  was  con- 
versant with  ancient  and  most  of  mod- 
ern literature.  He  was  the  first  whose 
ideal  of  classical  learning  embraced  a 
comprehensive  view  of  ancient  law  and 
institutions.  He  spent  days  in  his  study 
forgetful  of  food.  The  reverence  of  his 
contemiK)raries  for  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing was  unparalleled.  Casaubon  called 
him  “an  ocean  of  knowledge,”  the  “ mas- 
terpiece of  nature,”  “greater  in  Greek 
poetry  than  any  since  Sophocles  and  Aris- 
tophanes.” Later  writers  of  to-day  echo 
this  praise.  Hallam  calls  him  “ the  most 
extraordinary  master  of  general  erudition 
that  ever  lived” ; and  Niebuhr  says  of  him, 
“Scaliger  stood  on  the  topmost  point  of 
linguistic  learning,  and  so  high  in  science 
of  all  kinds  that  he  was  able  of  himself  to 
acquire,  use,  and  judge  all  therein.” 

Whenever  Scaliger  visited  the  universi- 
ty an  escort  of  students  attended  him,  and 
when  he  entered  a lecture-room  the  pro- 
fessors ceased  speaking  in  his  presence. 
He  occupied  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  senate,  and  at  all  public  so- 
lemnities of  the  university.  When  pub- 
lic promotions  were  held,  he  was  always 
addressed  before  the  rector  magnificus. 

To  Leiden  came  the  boy  Grotius  when 
only  eleven  years  old  to  study  under  the 
direction  of  Scaliger.  Here  he  acquired 
that  scholarship  which  made  him  renown- 
ed in  Prance  even  when  a mere  youth. 
At  seventeen  Henry  IV.  presented  him  to 
his  sister  at  Versailles  with  the  words, 
“ Voila,  le  miracle  de  la  Hollande.” 

Later  Grotius  became  a jurist,  diploma- 
tist, historian,  theologian,  the  finest  writer 
of  Latin  verse  of  his  time,  the  founder  of 
international  law,  the  first  to  maintain 
that  the  ethical  principle  should  underlie 
all  transactions  between  nations  as  well  as 
between  individuals. 

The  great  successor  of  Scaliger  was 
Salmasius,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
“ what  he  did  not  know  was  beyond  the 
bounds  of  knowledge.  ” Leiden  then  stood 
at  the  head  of  all  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. Scholars  called  it  “the  most  illus- 
trious academy,”  “ the  glorious  hall  of  all 
knowledge,  the  mother  of  all  arts  and 
sciences.” 

The  earliest  contest  which  shook  the 
university  was  that  between  the  Armin- 
ians  and  the  Gomarists,  or  Calvinists. 
The  leaders  of  the  two  sects  were  both 
professors.  Stadtholder  and  synod,  the 
States-General  and  all  classes  of  the  i>eo- 
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ii)  f^ivnr  of  fi^rf^itHis 
punisb«i>>u i ftyr 

fr<i»i>  rtuH  tiTifO  ii?  Hiillaud  ^4iid  fi^Tiutviiy, 
Tht;,St^  4?07?tvoVwies  were 

^carc^Jy  adjit?^t^d[  "iv^lien  ai>ofber  contest 
broken  oiit^  of  ^ hanb 

]y  I’Jir  days 

of  tile  mude^ 

bj  tUe  J^id^  I ii  t lie  beaut?  f vd  ahmled 
retireats  of  aitrf  lairr 

of  J5<^e^e^v  foi'tuer  li  v^ed  ill  alm<Mt 


dweititVi^tiremeiit  Thangb 

older  than  liioKt  studeBM  name  was 
eni’^:)13.edi>ri  of  tUc  inn  ter^ily  iu 

order  enjoy  the  special  pri viloj^rc^  wbieh 
utteiided  w^deniic  be 

cairied  on  an  ja^tiw  eorfespondence  with 
^liolars  m France  and  German y . His 
cxitious  mind  carried  bini  also  to  En^Tattcl 
tdintetig:ate  pheiioaietia. 

Op  tp  tills  tijiie  AnsUrlle  had  worr 
>}U|fp^  in  }dIthescb<K?ls  n#  the^O 
aTui  Ui«  thec^pics  had  fpr^  basifi  of 

ail  ipsteiiciion  i|V  philowipliy^  The  deter* 
iriiped  aUitykvS  on  the 

di^ta  of  Arfaihule  ihiine  in 

the  qui<)t  ac^ertJtU  hi^v  :fedth  phv^ 
aud  theology  w*  re  * > par* 

tieft  wini^  pfipidly  h>rihp<h  ;T  views 

were  ln«tnnhincfous}y  atir/K^  many 
of  lIie  prrrfesiatinH  of  phihxsfiphy  mid  to  some 
of  the  scientists.  The  st^fife  fnrions : 


j.  .jiSoti^tWi 


plCv  tfr>fc  part  i a ilii^  Vaefrm^p’able  oouf^t; 

Iwh^ataptii  pf  ptj  were?  dMthal 
y nlo  t^p;  h<*sli}^  parties.  The  old  hatraU 
mwV  teit  now 

dir^ted  . ReH- 

giairs  b*?ehrne  t he  imri^ at.  poli t* 

ieal  rsfsue,  Tied  - 

land  Epnfeopius. 

the  f tiepd  of  / A thtinhiJ^r  forum  1 aty<l 

hij^  ‘’who  fi{ipe?irs  in  thepiu^" 

gu'aJ  liteintbrc  as  a en'ater  eliarHcler  than 
his  maf^tev.  na  m? wf y hymg*  ^nyd 

hi  dealt?  it>  thy : yi  ty  stwets.  The  fefhoiij^ 

6xu)>d  of  Oort  y<didhrunod  Fi  ve  Prop- 

Af  Aixhintd^i  imuV  his;  dxlii^^^ 
were  ddpWycil  all  cnvil  /liid  saei^ 

iiee^,  ami  lianifctbiHi  fimn  tlie  eouotry^  In  | ent  thotsries.  Iii  a 
ilue  midst  pf  this  tniaVilt  thiv  gentle  a cm 

itimiUix  di<*<l,  anii  the  qumt  wVpW^  of  his^  eai^b 

wiil  hear  no  witJiy^i  to  the  be  ad  in  fisticuffs.  Vy 

li.^  led  ; vr  have  studied  to  inouloaie  ybani<ed 
yvyryghibg  wdiindi  might:  cmitributo  Arisiotoliaif  / 
y^>rdifig  hethe  hejithen,  and  cViar 

gsiitioii  Kiid  of  ttnjtli,  of  tbe  C loft  jt  pot\‘er  of  the 

ifen  rCludon,  of  tb^  trnU  worstop  hf  0<>d.  fereti:  Tlie  cm^lor 
of  geo/U'hl  piety  mid  « holy  mn  "i)e’?cai'tes  to  lie  mei 

mhotig  vueii,  ixiul  liuidly  to  that  tiunqiiih  philosoi>hy, 
hty  and  which  t>efhv  ilm  Ohrii^tutn  Several  professoi 

riauae."'  Niy  one  who  knew  biro  dot{l)tod^  hai^ly  baiii 
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F'mwce  Holland.  The  early  enthosi- 
swin  for  Grt^k  Uteraturf*,  whk'h  had 
vailed  throughout  Europe  al  the  dawn 
Vtf  thc^  revival  orf  learuixi^,  j^radually  cle- 
eliue^l  Gr'eefc  studies  came  ajjaiti  into 
proniiiuetioc-^  in  the  German  uni  <?ersi ties 
ii25^  azi  aid  to  the  i?«}udy  nf  tiieologx.  The 
etfoi-tift  of  MeJaUchtlion  in  Germuuy  KhVed 
(■  from  utter  neglect.  Tlie 
iviufly  tii  Ifreek  j>e^o.  with  itie  cdmiiie:  of 
Hemsterhui^  fccy  He  Uie 

woriderful  .BIeU(n«ij^t  of  lij)>  iintOr 
Rubiikeai  says  ot  him,  With 
ii  pdhci  alnio:Ht  supethuiiian  mo 
liausMess?  of  learhiiig,  he  himself 

renUm^  to  the  upiyersity  it, 

]i^  under  Bcaliger  ttnd  S^^  His 

obserykt idns  are  found  un  nearly  every 
Greek  and  ftfithor.  Ge^m  roluK,: 

aiul  .^latues  iuiii  each  a laiiiraiige  for  him 
in  ucidattug  ijur  riniex  elkn<«  >^nihs  of 
t he  Greeks  th  »3  roug  lit  y 1 isd  fit'  h n - 


MpiHoboo  and  the  levant 
br^High t U [)iYdPu hd  k iu>U  uf  Ai  ah iti 

to  the  illustralkm  of  iJnt  the 

fu>7t  iiTipuUyv  to  tl»e  pursuit  pf  tte  stud- 
ies came  fmnt  Ooliuiii  and  who 

seurclu^l  the  EaM  t‘i>r  mi*e 


and  rehirned  treastures.  Aii 

impnijKj  th- tenguage?5 
vvisi^  also  f ri>n>  t be  leiiri  ted  d ewhth 

^liohirs  who  )Unv  fpiind  a home  iiii  Hol- 
Wid.  i:>tudehtiy wrote  llehi'evi  Utnl 
Ai'ubic  poetrte  fn  the  Aeyeiiiteenth^^ 
e)jtr}iteeirt  It  ecto  ur ies>,  ■ 

^rdeptihc  Stitdies  ulTeady 

tied.  Vhdfr  Addh 

yiMHy  the  >1aedk*al  fSclif>o|  Wicafiic  tlie.  piost 
f uUi :«>U in  t^u  th>vr)i>Ki ve  ww  ef-(!jial  - 

}y  ^ir^ut  a^d  in 

hhy  and  tr^cdieivie  and  id  his 

limo  iifvt’he: 

All  Europe  iV/i5i%vhj|ed  wifil  l|k^  of 

this  dtsiini:‘l*)'^hed 

A iveriX  frequynily 

vraUiog  iif]lnsi:^oih*rd<m‘v  Thyl^^ar  P^fer 
tfuee  'wniled  |w,o.  ■hon'r^ 

A Glnne«e  >fuldi^^  A 

' ‘ Tn<  flic  dih^l  ripus  Bot^rhuAv  ei^ 
in  Eurt>|n«:'“  which  reuc)t^^^^  hlrn  withnm 
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li&h  mt-  not  in  ]o?^iii tjf 

hn^  th»w  iiatjvnijtl  univf'r:^i- 
and  Utnyht  tlio 
nitet  T^ie  |itU^  Uni^  of 

tw<5i  cOitiiirif‘s 

Inff  fUful  to  (lit*  livoati  aioovs  of 
Fi%v:4h iul  ii  li ( i 1 i f x t iii  ot  j < iii  hy  K;i])t>Ie(  >ii 
]>i  t:r'1-5;  UuiYw;»-^ity  of  ,Aiii)^iterdii?u, 

Jijii  mn^itiy  eity 

Avill mnk  hereuteii*  pqoal  with 
jrltt^  htrlrf Ti?,  iivonkuis^ni  hos  at \va.y>>  had^ 

4^imv  eio in.eaf.  atnouif  iU  pn)(ti^' 

but  it  is  IocmI  m 

it^  fiirur#^  h tlautHfiU.  In  1^77  a i\f^M  law 
iur  rc’i|‘Ulatin^  the  or  ^itudy  and  lh(‘ 

ad  n I i n i ©ll'Etiv  in  1 1 f ( lie  i m > verslt je^  1 1 i rt  i *. 
oai  the  vkiii^diait  vvnrd  i.ni<<  nffect,  II  had 
1W‘>Mi  ^Hrefuliy;  peepaml after 
wit?i  tl)h  v^irionfi  facnhwv  %*- 

to  nnikt?  i;i>ifoPni  the 

tif^as  f#>r  gradnach>n,  ujid  to  d*d1ne  ijiioro 
nearly  -the  studies^  e^s^eathd  to  tee's 
in  the  ditfertnit  cmir^es.  The  latdc  of  u 
uiiifarrn  admiumtratiojj  of  the  OeHhan 
univerisilies.:  is  deeply  ftdt  hy  the  ’vVih:e,)^t 
»c’hoiai*s  in  that  country.  There  is  on;  lie 
equaldy  in  tlje  ammirit  deTOindv^i  I\y 
ddfe'n-ut  iiiuvei’sities  |deli<xuoarv  to 
he?steow)  i>f  the  dc^ctor  s tle^ee.  Even  ir^ 
tin*  ^atrie  itni vej^rty  the  fhe w I f le.s 

ditfer  «w:w3i*di«g'  uA  tlieie  iiK  ;a 
insisii  un  tha  utmost,  nr  I'd  la^siitiHlhd  with 
meag  re  H^ni  retn<f  fits.  A ;ti p(s>fessor 

freqiujittiy  the  >e<inis'u.u>ji.s  to  a 

fie\r  ten«idii,  Biniiehts  are  fpviek  hv  nnv 
drrsland  iAod  (ake  Vnivuhiw  of  this  faet. 
Tiiey  feho'.v  that-  n tieirire  inay  he  takeix  otr 
easier  Wrrns  at  »»>vne 

J5^v*  they  vviiifmU^  for  llmir  aeadeiUie  hiiireis. 
and  4ii‘lrT  ^ brief  re^sidenee,  recei  ve  tlle  rJe- 
gcefvprevitiudv  dtaiied.  Ainerktaii  stie 
dents  who  imrsue  the  stody  of  seMliCU 
ahm-ud.  eseaf»e  upon  the  ejisiest  ierms; 
wliilv  tho.se  who  study  liLstory  and  polib 
ir;al  «rc  on  ly  a litrhA  I 

Htodioo.M  liO  desfrt*  u t n pli ilol * »e:y 

ex(>erirxico  dHlienlty;  a?i  tlrey: 

aro.  Hmn^ht  iuiiv  with  Uie 

xtdeiididly  disr ipHiiotl  ^ ^h^dijti^s  fism  the 
Qp^pmi  The  ^ji^e  wiUi 

f^rte^ii  st:nde  are  ndntitted  Gennau 
by  tht'  ntrs***  prest‘!iUi- 
litd V a yh^i ti nyy card  n r the  exh ihdioii  o f 

•a.  Wik  iodseTitvy^.  I have 

k»i‘iir  wiv  hrovo  Amer" 

traiv  coJ 1X50  in  a f rer- 
nxh h Inai  Vf^rsityv  ly»  artendi  tha  u 

other  studehts^ 
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their  etdle^e  course,  and  in  IAvit  yearj^— 
ahant  the  tjmi*  that  they  w<*idd  Imv^* 
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(o  theJr  enyhhix  Thei  uiire- 
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reetions,  The  ’lack  of 
course  or^rinl^^l  ^dyanceiheht  fr  y»xir 

to  year  pyrj^iiwvs  often  ^(‘oat  AVai^te;  of  fh 


piwrii'Sc'yri  a^miais  ■ pK,  • ut^>. 


fort  These  daiij^tn^  kre^c^^^  hi  part 

in  ixorniahy  Jw  the  ri^ifuinMne»ds,tif  the 
stnt/vf'XHmfiiHtiinj,  wldrh  An<  nio%  or 
eJrarly  known.  Tim  hf  k student 

in  after-  liViy hnd  )drt‘|>rinutdto 
Servies.  dcfiohd  on  idik  ^ufhhdneMs 

of  Ids  on i Viericjty  work.  • ? ' ^ V;  ^ 
CouiiiPcvtitiPP^  rnddre  have 

hrouj^bl  ahiint  the  diad^ti^i  ifi  ih  h>r 
Idgbrr  rdaoidiaudn  ildUidpl^'^. 
eo^axsiphulfoior  wh.li  itn^  uidver- 

sit y ^ysTeui  .>  i i ) 1 V'Xj.st.^i  of  wji teh ' Ui^'  Mhief 
excoUence.s.  n'iV>’  rctnined^  ’fheiyy  hs  .a  i 
^j ig}] t:  approacli  h>  op'f 

iVtia 'nGjif!  col  The  his^trueiuni  : 

pariitary  to  ttte  IioilAnd  ha;v 

not  Uaul  ddhh^  of  thoiffvmmn  frytk" 
rj mia . The  in*.  W j h W pro\: idi^S’  :f * y r I h h earn  - 
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mathematics,  and  philosophy  and  letters. 
Each  faculty  has  a dean  chosen  for  four 
years  from  amoiif^  the  ordinary  professors. 
The  rector  ma^uificus  serves  for  one  year. 
He  is  appointed  by  tlie  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior upon  the  nomination  of  the  senate, 
which  submits  to  him  three  names  for  that 
position.  The  olfice  is  generally  lield  in 
turn  by  a representative  of  each  faculty. 
Discipline  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  rector 
magnificus  and  four  assessors  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  senate.  Their  authority  is 
limited  to  a deprivation  of  university  priv- 
ileges for  from  one  to  five  years.  This  is 
the  only  remnant  of  the  former  university 
court.  Professors  are  nominated  to  the 
curators  by  each  faculty.  A list  of  these, 
with  the  appropriate  recommendations,  is 
sent  to  the  minister  by  whom  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.  The  professors  are  always 
electetl  to  a particular  chair  of  instruction. 
This  does  not  abridge,  the  celebrated  liber- 
ty of  instruction,  Lehrfreiheit^  for  which 
the  German  universities  are  noted.  A 
professor  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  lecture  upon  other  subjects  than 
those  connected  with  his  immediate  de- 
partment. The  lectures  for  each  year  are 
fixed  by  the  senate.  These  ai*e  divided 
into  courses  extending  through  a semes- 
ter, or  an  entire  year.  The  senate  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  professors  in  the  univer- 
sity. A subordinate  class  of  instructors 
exists,  called  lectores,  corresponding  in 
part  to  the  privat-docenten  of  the  German 
universities.  They  have  an  official  con- 
nection with  tlie  university,  and  are  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  minister. 
They  receive  an  annual  salary  from  the 
state.  The  professors  are  no  longer  paid, 
as  formerly,  by  a fixed  salary  supplement- 
ed by  fees  for  promotions,  etc.,  but  re- 
ceive a uniform  salary  of  6000  florins. 
The  number  of  professors  is  at  present 
fifty,  and  there  are  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  students.  The  students  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  200  florins,  which  admits 
them  to  all  lectures,  and  to  the  use  of  lab- 
oratories and  museums.  A student  may, 
however,  pay  thirty  florins  for  a single 
half-yearly  course  of  lectures  if  he  desires. 
Connected  with  the  university,  but  upon 
a separate  foundation,  is  a special  depart- 
ment for  instruction  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. The  object  of  this  is  to  train  offi- 
cers for  the  civil  service  in  the  East  Indian 
colonies.  The  languages,  literature,  and 
laws  of  the  East,  as  well  as  Indian  history 
and  institutions,  are  thorouglily  studied. 


A doctorate  may  be  taken  in  theology, 
law,  political  science,  medicine,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics ; iu  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, or  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology,  phar- 
macy; in  Semitic,  classic,  Germanic,  or 
Indian  philology,  and  in  philosophy.  The 
thoroughness  of  a course  of  study  in  these 
departments  may  be  illustrated  by  the  re- 
quirements for  a degree  in  classics  and 
natural  science.  A preliminary  exami- 
nation, which  admits  the  student  to  be  a 
candidate — candidoata-examen — is  first 
held.  This  embraces,  in  classics,  a gram- 
matical discussion  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, with  the  development  of  their  civil 
institutions,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
art.  The  doctor’s  examination  embraces 
the  critical  philological  treatment  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  the  general  his- 
tory of  antiquity.  For  a degree  in  botany 
and  zoology,  an  examination  is  requiretl 
in  higher  mathematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try, botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  palaeontology. 

Leiden  is  rich  in  all  the  facilities  for 
study.  Its  vast  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory is  probably  the  largest  iu  Europe  in 
mounte<l  s^jecimens.  Dutch  scientists  and 
government  officers  have  brought  hither 
the  treasures  of  the  Ektst  iu  almost  match- 
less profusion.  The  botanical  gaixleu  was 
long  the  finest  in  Europe,  though  now 
surpassed  by  the  magnificent  garden  at 
Kew.  The  museum  of  antiquities  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  Egyptian  relics,  in  papyri, 
and  in  Greek  and  ^man  remains.  The 
home  of  the  university  has  been  almost 
unchanged  for  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
an  odd  building,  partly  a cloister  and  part- 
ly a church.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  witli 
pointed  windows,  high  cathedras,  and  hard 
w'ooden  benches.  I always  felt  that  a 
company  of  monks  with  shaven  heads 
and  gowns,  books  and  beads,  chanting  re- 
sponses, would  be  more  fitting  in  the  old 
place  than  a body  of  students  listening  to 
modem  lectures  on  science.  The  room 
in  which  the  greatest  interest  centres  is 
the  famous  senate-chamber.  It  is  adorn- 
ed with  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  since  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
vereity.  The  picture  of  William  of  Or- 
ange occupies  the  place  of  honor.  Upon 
the  table  lies  still  a little  book,  bound  in 
vellum,  containing  the  maxims  of  Hippoc- 
rates, which  has  undoubtedly  serv^  to 
puzzle  the  brains  of  generations  of  candi- 
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<"ir  his  learning:  is  more  acoumle  and  pro- 
found in  the  Indian  or  in  the  Cxormanic 
lang’uages.  He  was  born  on  tin?  island 
of  Java,  and  educated  at  the  university 
which  now  lii>noi*s  him  by  making’  him  its 
head.  He  Ix^came  at  thirty  a proifessor  in 
the  English  college  of  Benares,  in  India. 
Heni  the  Brahmins  became  enthusiastic 
at  the  >yonderful  knowledge 
which  tlie  young  scholar 
possessed  of  their  literature 
and  history.  Their  rt?sGrve 
and  exclusiveness  gave  way,  . /• 

and  they  listened  withdeliglit  y ^ 

to  le(?tures  which  the  foreign 
sidiolar  gave  in  their  native 
Sanskrit  upon  European  life 
[>erson 


sages,  he  is  like  Bentley,  though  with  a 
safer  judgment.  Professor  C"5ol)et  is  the 
last  of  the  race  of  mediawal  scholars  in 
Holland  who  lectures  in  Lrfitin.  One  of 
his  students  told  me,  that  though  hf5  had 
studied  sev'cral  years  under  Dr.  Cobei.  he 
had  never  heard  him  speak  his  mother- 
tongue.  At  tb<3  three-hundredth  anni  v’er- 


and  institutions.  In 
Dr.  Kern  is  short,  but  erect 
ill  figure.  In  convei^sation, 
even  u ()on  sii bjects  apparen t- 
]y  uewt  he  expresse^s  himself 
witli  a clear neiis  aiul  ripen es.s 
of  view  that  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a s}>ecial 
study  of  the  questions  in- 
volved.  Even  with  soliolars 
wliose  whole  lives  have  be:m  "Is 

devoted  lo  a specialty,  he 
seems  to  impart  more  than  he 
recei  ves.  A repose  of  mi nd 
and  expression  marks  all  his 
views,  whether  discussing 
English  rule  in  tlie  Eiist,  or 
Buddhism,  or  Tory  government  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  a!  borne  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic, 
Persuin,  Ethiopic,  Assyrian,  Nor.se,  Rus- 
siian.  and  Hungarian,  while  the  Indian 
languages  and  several  of  the  modern 
tongues  of  Europe  he  speaks  with  groat 
purity.  His  lectures  embrace  not  only 
comparative  pliilology,  but  Indian  an- 
tiquities, Sanskrit,  and  old  Pci'sian.  Ho 
is  now  pnqiaring  a work  upon  the  early 
history  of  religion  in  the  Ea.st.  Ho  wears 
the  gold  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Stanis- 
laus, conferred  upon  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

No  scholar  of  the  present  day  enibodies 
more  nearly  the  sp«Mrial  gifts  and  acquisb 
titju.s,  which  distinguished  tiie  great mdioh 
ars  who  made  classic  leurning  famous  a 
few  centuries  since,  than  Professor  Cohel. 
He  is  the  worthy  succc.ssor  of  Hemster- 
huis,  Ruhnken.  and  Valcknaer.  In  wide 
range  knowledge,  covering  the  entire 
ludd  of  Greek  literature,  in  critical  cum 
prebenHion  of  the  spirit  of  un  author,  and 
ia  siigacious  emendations  of  doubtful  pas- 
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sary  of  the  founding  of  the  iinivei*sity,  tlic 
foreign  delegates  were  .struck  with  the  flu- 
ency and  eloquence  with  which  Dr.  Collet 
con  versed  in  Latin.  Dozy,  his  col  league, 
the  renowned  Ambic  scbolai*,  apologiml 
wittily  at  the  banquet  for  sp<?aking  in 
French:  '*11  ne  I’este  qua  deux  homines 
en  Eumpoqui  parleiit  le  I^tin;  ce  sont  le 
Pape  et  M.  Cobfd.  'V  Wlieu  tlu*  professor 
began  his  studies  at  the  univei^sity  he  wa^ 
enrolled  as  a student  <:>f  theology.  It  was 
then  requireil  that  students  should  j>ass  a 
preliininary  examination  in  mathematics. 
Having  failed  in  this  a f terse venil  trials,  lie 
devoted  liimself  to  the  classics.  His  rep- 
uUition  even  then  was  So  great,  that,  occa- 
sionally, when  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Peerlkamp,  was  prevented  from  lecturing, 
the  young  Cobet  was  summoncHl  to  take 
hb  place.  After  receiving  hi.s  degi^ee,  he 
vv;i.s  scut  at  the  government  expens4^,  to 
Italy,  to  *itudy  the  manu.scripts  in  the 
great  lihniHes  t>»ere.  While  in  Florence, 
tlie  following  incident  is  s^iid  to  have  o<'- 
cuiTcd.  As  he  entered  a room,  om*  dav. 
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he  found  a circle  of  classical  scholars  test- 
ing each  other’s  knowledge  in  the  follow- 
ing  game : one  repeated  a Greek  hexame- 
ter, and  the  next  must  follow  with  a sim- 
ilar verse  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of 
the  first.  Cobet  was  invited  to  join  in  the 
game.  His  resources  triumphed  over  ev- 
ery effort  to  defeat  him.  All  were  aston- 
ished at  his  knowledge  of  Greek  poetry.  It 
was  not  discovered  that  when  the  young 
champion  failed  to  recall  the  needed  verse, 
his  ready  command  of  Greek  words  and 
quantity  enabled  him  to  construct  in- 
stantly the  proper  verse  so  skillfully  that 
its  genuineness  was  not  questioned.  Co- 
bet is  so  thorough  a HeUenist,  so  filled 
with  the  genius  of  that  wonderful  lan- 
guage, that  he  speaks  easily  classic  Greek. 
He  is  a contributor  to  the  leading  philo- 
logical journal  of  Athens,  writing  in  pure 
ancient  Greek.  When  Cobet  returned 
from  his  Italian  trip,  his  reputation  was 
so  great  that  the  professor  holding  the 
chair  of  Greek  at  Leiden  voluntarily  with- 
drew in  order  that  he  might  receive  the 
appointment  to  it. 

The  founder  of  the  critical  study  of  the 
Germanic  languages  in  Holland  is  Pro- 
fessor De  Vries,  who  is  noted  as  a histor- 
ical scholar  as  well  as  a philologist.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  he  conceived  the  great  pur- 
pose to  present  to  his  country  a dictionary 
of  his  native  language  which  should  em- 
brace its  entire  literature.  The  enterprise 
was  in  part  like  that  which  Jacob  Grimm 
undertook  for  the  German  language,  and 
it  is  possible  that  his  great  friend's  exam- 
ple led  him  to  commence  the  task.  Never 
is  the  grand  abnegation  of  a scholar’s  life 
more  nobly  illustrated  than  in  such  a work 
as  this.  It  involves  silent,  unseen  labor, 
the  first-fruits  of  which  can  not  be  known 
for  years.  The  whole  literature  of  the 
language  must  be  mastered  before  the  act- 
ual preparation  of  the  work  may  begin. 
Our  own  Allibone  undertook  a parallel 
task,  and  the  beautiful  wrords  with  which 
he  closes  his  great  work  are  among  the 
most  touching  in  the  history  of  literary 
achievement.  Two  pictures  hang  over 
the  study  table  of  Professor  De  Vries,  one 
of  the  bi’others  Grimm,  and  the  other  of 
Barentz,  one  of  the  daring  Dutch  naviga- 
tors, who  made  the  first  voyage  to  the  icy 
north.  The  professor  said  to  me : ‘ ‘ When- 
ever I am  tempted  to  be  discouraged,  I 
look  at  these  pictures,  the  one  the  emblem 
of  unflagging  industry,  the  other  of  daunt- 
less courage.  I know  I can  not  live  to 


finish  my  work,  but  I must  go  forward, 
and  when  I am  dead  some  one  will  be 
raised  up  to  carry  it  on.” 

I found  everywhere  in  Holland  a uni- 
versal regard  for  our  countryman  Mr. 
Motley,  who  has  done  more  to  make  il- 
lustrious the  heroic  struggle  of  this  little 
nation  for  independence  than  all  others. 
He  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  King  and 
the  Queen.  He  often  spent  a part  of  the 
summer  in  the  “House  in  the  Forest,” 
near  the  Hague — the  Queen’s  summer  pal- 
ace. Mn  Motley  was  invited  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  visit  Holland  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  capture  of  Bri- 
dle— the  first  step  to  victory  in  the  long 
Eighty  Years’  War.  The  modest  scholar 
took  his  seat  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
whole  realm.  Professor  De  Vries,  who 
was  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  rose  in  that 
brilliant  assembly,  and  asking  the  permis- 
sion of  the  King,  conferred,  in  the  name 
of  the  University  of  Leiden,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  upon  Mr.  Motley. 
The  King  signified  graciously  his  approv- 
al, and  speaking  first  in  Dutch  and  then 
passing  into  English,  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at  the  honor  shown  by  the  vener- 
able university  to  the  illustrious  scholar 
whose  labors  had  so  extended  the  renown 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Motley  acknowledged, 
in  English,  the  high  honor  conferred  upon 
him  at  that  time  and  in  so  distinguish^  a 
manner. 

The  theological  faculty  is  at  the  present 
time  among  the  most  noted  in  Europe. 
Kuenen,  Tide,  and  Scholten  win  attention 
from  the  world  of  scholars  whenever  they 
speak.  The  school  of  criticism  represented 
by  Kuenen  and  Tide  has  succeeded,  in  the- 
ological thought,  that  which  was  known 
as  the  Tiibingen.  Less  arbitrary  and  sub- 
jective, perhaps,  than  the  latter  in  its 
principles  and  methods,  it  is  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  ancient  records,  and  an 
exhaustive  comparison  of  early  religions. 
A more  practical  and  scholarly  character 
pervades  it.  Hence  its  conclusions  may 
be  fairly  met,  examined,  and  answered. 
Whatever  the  final  and  accepted  truths  of 
tliese  theories  may  be,  the  results  will  be 
less  barren  than  in  much  previous  theo- 
logical discussion.  Valuable  contributions 
will  have  been  made  to  religious  liistory, 
to  the  origin  and  relation  of  the  most  an- 
cient documents,  and  to  our  knowledge  of 
contemporary  religions  and  the  monu- 
mental struggles  of  those  early  days.  The 
ablest  representative  of  this  school  is  Pro- 
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The  three  islands  known  as  the  Arran 
Islands  stretch  like  a natural  break- 
water across  the  entrance  of  Gralway  Bay. 
The  largest,  Inishmore,  is  nine  miles  long 
and  one  and  a half  broad.  Inishman 
and  Inishere,  of  which  I shall  speak  here- 
after, are  respectively  three,  and  two  and 
a half  miles  long.  A legend  in  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland  states  that  Gralway  Bay 
was  once  a fresh-water  lake  known  as 
Lough  Lurgan,  one  of  the  three  principal 
lakes  of  Ireland,  and  was  converted  into 
a bay  by  the  Atlantic  breaking  over  and 
uniting  with  its  waters.  Appearances  go 
far  to  warrant  such  a belief,  though  I will 
not  enter  into  the  geological  history  of  it, 
lest  I should  get  beyond  my  depth,  but 
will  content  myself  with  referring  my 
readers  to  those  geologists  who  have 
found  in  Ireland  so  inviting  a field  of  re- 
search. Where  verdure  clothes  these 
rugged  rocks  it  is  perpetual,  and  so  rich 
that  the  finest  cattle  in  the  kingdom  are 
grown  here.  There  is  no  spot  in  Europe 
which  for  its  size  is  richer  in  antiquities 
than  this.  More  than  one  thousand 
years  ago  it  earned  the  name  of  the  Isle  of 
the  Saints,  because  holy  men  came  hither 
in  quest  of  that  retirement  and  learned 
companionship  which  were  deemed  so 
conducive  to  sanctity.  In  a walk  of  nine 
miles  one  meets  with  the  ruins  of  some 
fourteen  churches,  dating  from  about 
this  period  or  earlier,  along  with  the  ruins 
of  monasteries  and  hermitages,  which 
show  us  how  these  men  were  content  to 
live.  There  are,  besides,  round  towers 
and  fortresses  which  date  earlier  than  any 
authentic  historical  record,  and  exhibit  to 
the  imagination  these  islands,  now  so 
desolate,  filled  with  inhabitants  active  in 
war  and  peace.  I believe  they  were  in 
the  time  of  the  Druids  favorite  residences, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  strongholds 
of  these  people;  at  least  the  traveller  and 
historian  will  find  many  reasons  for  such 
belief. 

There  are  but  two  roads  on  the  island, 
and  being  so  little  embarrassed  in  my 
choice,  I took  the  first  to  the  left,  which 
leads  to  the  once  celebrated  village  of  Kil- 
leany,  and  passed  for  a mile  along  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  the  road  being  mostly 
upon  a floor  of  rock.  On  either  side  were 
rude  monumental  structures,  erected,  as  I 
learned,  in  the  memory  of  those  who  lay 
buried  in  a cemetery  some  two  miles  off. 


These  solemn  structures  lining  the  road 
between  the  two  villages  of  the  island,  the 
sea  on  one  side,  the  stony  hills  on  the  oth- 
er, seemed  a novel  and  impressive  way  of 
recalling  the  dead  to  those  who  passed  in 
their  daily  traflBc.  The  inscriptions  u[.>on 
some  of  them  were  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  and  from  the  lialf- 
obliterated  stones  of  others,  mocking  all 
record,  I could  not  learn  when  or  for 
whom  they  were  erected. 

As  I proceeded  I saw  before  me  the 
lonely  figure  of  a man,  barefooteii  and 
meanly  clad.  His  hands  were  crossed 
behind  his  back,  and  he  held  a farthing 
candle.  I accosted  him  with  a remark 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  island.  He  turn- 
ed his  wolfish  eyes  upon  me,  and  replie<l, 
with  bitter  scorn,  “ It  is  a very  hard  isl- 
and.” 

“You  are  well  acquainted  with  it,  I 
presume  ?” 

“None  better.  I was  born  here,  and 
my  forefathers  before  me.  I have  out- 
lived every  one  of  my  family,  and  have 
been  striving  all  my  life  to  get  away  from 
here.” 

His  tattered  garb  and  wasted  body 
were  emblematic  of  the  place,  and  befit- 
ting the  progeny  of  this  land  of  ruins. 

Killeany,  which  I soon  reached,  is  a 
large  and  well-built  village.  It  was  once 
of  great  note  for  the  piety  and  learning 
of  its  founders.  Hither  came  pious  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  practice  the 
austerities  of  a religious  life;  and  the 
ruins  which  we  see  on  every  side  tell  us, 
too,  that  these  men  brought  with  them  a 
taste  refined  by  the  arts.  In  those  times 
Killeany  was  a village  of  wise  men  and 
sainted  Tom  Tiddlers,  who  retired  to  this 
solitude  to  prove  that  they  were  better 
than  the  world  they  had  abandoned. 
Thus  it  acquired  a renown  which  won  it 
the  name  of  the  “ Abo<le  of  the  Saints.'* 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  inherited 
nothing  from  the  founders  who  made  it 
so  famous,  except,  perhaps,  to  imitate  tlieir 
rigid  austerity  of  life,  which,  while  it  was 
chosen  by  the  latter  as  a proof  of  piety,  is 
enforced  on  these  poor  people  by  cruel 
poverty.  I have  not  seen  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  people  more  poorly  clad  and  so 
pinched  by  hunger;  even  the  children 
have  wan,  old  faces,  like  hunchbacks. 
They  possess  no  land,  and  depend  entire- 
ly upon  fishing.  During  the  winter  sea- 
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son  the  sea  is  so  rough  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  venture 
out.  Their  principal  food  is  fish 
dried  upon  the  rocks.  When  one 
remembers  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  here  by  St.  Endeus, 
or  Eaney,  so  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  it  seems  impossible  that 
they  should  have  degenerated 
into  such  stupid  barbarity. 

The  great  church  of  St.  En- 
deus was  demolished  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Cromwell  to  repair  the 
fortified  castle  of  Ardk^me,  of 
which  there  is  a ruin  close  to  the 
sea.  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island  is  the  or- 


atory of  St.  Benan,  a unique  spe- 
cimen of  the  early  Irish  church. 

Near  by,  sunk  in  the  rock,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  hermitage.  This  church,  or 
oratory,  is  very  small  and  unadorned — ^just 
such  a structure  as  befitted  the  humble- 
ness of  the  worshippers  who  lived  in  so 
inaccessible  a region.  It  is  useless  to  se- 
cure a guide  in  this  country,  for  there 
is  always  some  one  living  near  the  re- 
markable places  who  seems  to  consider 
that  his  duty  is  to  offer  his  services,  or 
rather,  I should  say,  to  accompany  you, 
without  any  other  preliminary  than  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  your  appearance,  and 
a simple  salutation.  An  old  woman  of 
the  village,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
able  to  buy  some  potatoes  or  other  mat- 
ter of  generous  diet,  had  trudged  up  the 
hill  to  the  church.  One  charm  of  these 
dreary  old  places  is  the  power  of  calling 
up  vague  reveries  and  pictures  of  the 
past,  clothing  realities  with  the  illusions 
of  the  imagination.  It  needed  but  a 
slight  exertion  of  the  fancy  to  transform 


THE  ORATORY  OF  ST.  BENAN. 

my  guide  into  St.  Benan  himself,  taking 
his  morning  airing  beside  these  gabled 
walls  looking  out  over  the  sea.  But  my 
illusion,  which  bore  so  great  an  impress 
of  I'eality,  was  dispelled  by  the  whiffs  of 
smoke  from  a modern  clay  pipe  in  the 
mouth  of  my  portly  guide. 

Near  by  is  a residence  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  about  two  years  ago  vias 
brought  to  light  from  a mass  of  earth  and 
stones.  It  is  built  of  small  and  undress- 
ed stones,  without  mortar,  and  is  divided 
into  numerous  small  compartments,  bare- 
ly large  enough  for  a single  person. 
There  were  little  entryways  not  more 
than  a foot  in  width,  leading  to  the  re- 
moter rooms,  destined,  I presume,  for  the 
more  meagre  monks.  There  are  probably 
twelve  or  fifteen  rooms  in  this  building; 
the  floors  and  ceilings  are  all  made  of  the 
same  flinty  and  rugged  stones.  What 
was  evidently  the  main  entrance  had 
some  what  an  imposing  appearance,  being 
reached  by  four 


steps,  at  whose  base 
there  was  built  a lit- 
tle kennel,  which,  if 
it  was  not  for  a dog, 
was  made  by  some 
monk  more  austere 
than  the  rest  ; he 
had,  however,  chos- 
en a southern  expos- 
ure for  his  penance. 

As  I gave  a part- 


ing glance  at  the  sea, 
I sa  w a bank  of  clouds 
melting  into  it  in  the 
distance.  It  looked 
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like  land,  but  in  that 
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CUUUCU  or  THK  FOUR  COMKLY  SAINTS. 


direction  the  nearest  land  was  America. 
I remembered  then  tliat  from  these  cliffs 
the  famous  Hy  Brazil  was  said  to  have 
been  seen.  Arran  is  still  believed  by  the 
peasantry  to  be  the  nearest  land  to  the  far- 
famed  O'Brazil,  or  Hy  Brazil,  the  blessed 
paradise  of  the  pagan  Irish.  Mr.  Hanli- 
man  derives  the  name  Hy  Brassil,  or  Bra- 
zil, from  bras,  fiction;  aoi,  island;  and  He, 
great — i.  e.,  “the  great  fictitious  island.'’ 
The  old  bards  and  popular  tradition  de- 
scribe it  as  a country  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, abounding  in  rivers,  forests,  mount- 
ains, and  lakes.  Castles  and  palaces  arise 
on  every  side,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  it  is  covered  with  groves,  bowers, 
and  silent  glades;  its  fields  are  ever  green, 
with  sleek  cattle  grazing  upon  them ; its 
groves  filled  with  myriads  of  biixls.  It  is 
only  seen  occasionally,  owing  to  the  long 
enchantment,  which  will,  they  .say,  now 
soon  be  dissolved.  The  inhabitants  are 
ever  young,  taking  no  heed  of  time,  and 
lead  lives  of  perfect  happiness.  In  many 
I'espects  it  resembles  the  Tirna-n'oge,  ihe 
pagan  Irish  elysium. 

On  our  way  to  the  village  I saw  some 
odd-looking  sheep  nipping  the  grass  from 
between  the  rocks.  They  had  an  absurd 
appearance  of  being  in  full  dress,  with 
bare  necks  and  shoulders,  which  prompt- 
ed me  to  ask  the  reason  of  such  an  un- 
seemly out-door  toilet.  I learned  that 
they  were  originally  as  well  clad  as  oth- 
ers of  their  species;  but  in  this  I'egion  a 
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family  rarely  owns  more  than  one  ani- 
mal, and  they  shear  off  as  much  wool  at 
a time  as  they  deem  necessary  for  a pair 
of  stockings ; so  the  poor  beasts  are  forced 
to  go  all  day  long  in  what  would  in  civil- 
i^ized  countries  be  called  a strictly  evening 
toilet.  While  our  bare  necks  and  shoul- 
ders, however,  warm  nobody,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  think  that  theirs  are  warming 
the  lean  legs  of  their  owners. 

Any  one  who  has  a fondness  for  shop- 
ping could,  I think,  be  radically  cured  by 
a sojourn  on  these  islands,  as  the  nearest 
shops  are  at  Galway,  twenty-nine  miles 
distant,  and  the  only  means  of  getting 
there  is  by  a small  yacht  that  goes  once  a 
week,  weather  permitting.  One  journey 
on  board  of  it,  along  with  pigs,  fish,  pea- 
sants, sundry’’  oil  cans,  and  musty  boxes, 
with  the  prospect  of  tossing  about  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  will  suffice  for  a long  while. 
The  luxuries  of  the  table  at  the  hotel  are 
confined  to  mutton,  boiled  and  fried,  with 
the  usual  colossal  platter  of  potatoes,  va- 
ried only  by  bacon  and  cabbage.  I saw 
a few  chickens  sheltering  themselves  un- 
der the  walls,  and  observing  me  with  an 
unfriendly  eye,  as  if  they  saw  in  a stran- 
ger a Moloch  who  would  reduce  their 
number.  Prompted  probably  by  this  idea, 

I asked  for  one  for  my  dinner,  but  regret- 
ted having  taken  him  from  his  compan- 
ions, with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long; 
for  he  seemed  to  have  been  brought  here 
by  the  early  Christians,  or,  perhaps,  had 
escaped  at  a remote  date  from  some  pagan 
sacrifice. 

It  was  December,  yet  the  sun  was  bright 
and  the  air  soft  and  balmy,  when  I started 
for  Dun  iEngus,  a fortress  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Petrie  to  be  the  most  magnificent  bar- 
baric monument  now  extant  in  Europe. 
The  sun  was  so  warm  that  I discarded  my 
wrappings  as  the  car  jogged  toward  Kil- 
murrey.  I am  fond  of  loitering,  and 
stopped  to  see  the  church  of  the  Four 
Comely  Saints,  because  the  name  attract- 
ed me.  There  was,  however,  so  much 
mud  on  the  road  to  this  blessed  chapel 
that  I would  have  been  disgusted  with 
the  Four  Comely  Saints  ere  I arrived  at 
their  sanctuary,  had  I not  considered  that 
the  mud  and  slush  might  have  been  an 
accumulation  of  the  eleven  hundred  years 
that  lay  Ijetween  them  and  me.  I can 
not  tell  how  many  stone  walls  I scaled, 
or  through  what  grimy  depths  I waded, 
to  reach  the  little  ruin,  which  was  cover- 
ed with  weeds  and  tangled  vines.  There 
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is  an  east  window  and  altar-place  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and,  near  by,  a niche, 
the  carving  of  the  base  of  which  was  as 
fresh  as  if  made  yesterday ; but  all  above 
was  filled  by  the  clustering  ivy,  which 
strove,  I thought,  to  fill  the  cavity  left 
vacant  by  the  absent  saint.  Although 
the  chapel  is  small,  it  is  of  beautiful  pro- 
portion, and  the  four  saints  seem  to  have 
left  their  comeliness  as  a perpetual  heir- 
loom to  these  walls. 

When  I arrived  at  Kilmurrey,  one  of 
those  storms  which  come  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  in  an  instant  envelop  these  isl- 
ands in  a cloud  of  wind-driven  mist,  made 
me  seek  refuge  in  a cabin.  It  was  a 
crowded,  busy  peasant's  home,  and  as  I 
sat  by  the  fire — the  warmest  seat  being 
given  me  with  the  invariable  hospitality 
of  these  people — I found  abundant  mate- 
rial for  observation  and  reflection.  What- 
ever cleanliness  was  ix)8sible  in  a family 
of  eight  occupying  one  huge  room  along 
with  two  pigs  was  carefully  maintained ; 
at  least,  the  mother  and  children  were 
neatly  and  comfortably  attired,  the  hearth 
well  swept,  and  the  pigs  w^ere  confined  to 
the  limits  assigned  them.  An  old  woman 
was  carding  wool,  a little  child  rocking 
the  cradle,  and  the  mother  spinning  at  a 
large  wheel.  The  chickens,  also  driven 
in  by  the  rain,  one  by  one  hopped  up  a 
ladder  to  their  roosts  among  the  rafters, 
from  which  they  watched  over  their  ruf- 
fled feathers  the  busy  family  and  the  blaz- 
ing hearth  with  so  much  approval  and 
satisfaction  that  I am  sure,  if  chickens  be 
susceptible  to  emotion,  these  were  very 
tender  ones  indeed.  A dog  sneaked  in, 
and  seeing  a stranger,  went  out  into  the 
rain  again.  The  dogs,  which  are  not  nu- 
merous on  the  island,  are  of  the  most  mis- 
erable and  condemned  aspect,  and  seem  to 
feel  tlieir  ignoble  ancestry,  as  they  inva- 
riably jumped  over  a wall  or  ran  into 
some  obscurity  on  the  approach  of  a stran- 
ger. While  drying  my  dripping  gar- 
ments, I saw  for  the  first  time,  seated  in  a 
comer,  as  if  to  screen  himself  from  obser- 
vation, the  figui*e  of  a young  man  clad  in 
white  flannel,  the  costume  of  the  island. 
His  face  was  thin  and  sad,  and  of  the  same 
color  as  the  garments  he  wore,  and  he 
gazed  at  the  fire  with  sixch  a dejected  and 
hopeless  expression  as  led  me  to  infer  that 
he  W'as  the  fated  victim  of  some  terrible 
disease — consumption,  perhaps — and  was 
feebly  waiting  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  the  death  he  knew  to  be 


so  sure  and  near.  I spoke  to  him,  striv- 
ing in  my  pity  to  appear  unconscious  of 
perceiving  his  misery.  Without  answer- 
ing, he  rose  abruptly  and  left  the  cabin. 

The  looks  of  concern  and  inquietude  in 
the  faces  about  me  told  me  of  some  unusu- 
al sorrow,  which  the  mother,  leaving  her 
spinning-wheel,  explained  to  me  in  a low 
voice.  She  told  me  that  the  young  man, 
her  eldest  son,  poor  Owney,  as  she  called 
him,  had  until  a month  before  been  the 
most  healthy  and  cheerful  member  of  the 
family;  ready  and  prompt  at  work,  and 
the  life  of  the  household,  when  a letter 
came  from  America  to  a neighboring  fam- 
ily inclosing  money  to  pay  the  passage 
thither  of  their  eldest  daughter.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  young  man  had  long  en- 
tertained a secret  passion  for  this  girl,  and 
when  he  heard  that  he  probably  would 
never  see  her  again,  he  declared  his  love  to 
her,  and  besought  her  to  remain.  So  far 
from  being  unmindful  of  his  affection, 
she  avowed  her  willingness  to  marr>'  him 
at  once,  if  he  would  accompany  her  to 
America  immediately  afterward.  This  was 
impossible;  his  own  family  were  unable 
to  assist  him,  and  the  few  people  w^ho  pos- 
sess money  on  the  island  would  not  lend 
it  without  security.  The  practical  damsel 
saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ev- 
ery prospect  of  improving  her  material 
condition,  and  doubted  not  that  husbands 
were  as  plentiful  there  as  elsewhere; 
while,  if  she  remained,  she  knew  the  drudg- 
ery and  hopeless  slavery  that  >vere  the  lot 
of  all  around  her  would  be  hers  also. 
Therefore  she  told  her  suitor  if  he  could 
not  accompany  her  she  would  not  listen 
to  his  suit.  When  the  young  man  found 
his  upbraidings  useless,  he  gave  way  to 
despair,  and  had  not  worked  or  spoken 
since  his  cruel  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced. Every  day  he  grew  thinner 
and  more  wan,  and  he  did  not  partake  of 
sufficient  food  to  support  life.  All  the  so- 
licitude and  tenderness  of  his  mother  had 
not  succeeded  in  arousing  within  him  his 
former  self,  and  with  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks  she  told  me  she  thought  he 
had  lost  liis  reason  forever. 

Some  weeks  previously  the  school-mas- 
ter had  written  for  them  to  a priest,  a dis- 
tant relative  of  the  family,  who  lived  in 
Connemara;  but  they  had  received  no  re- 
ply, and  she  supposed  he  had  neither  help 
nor  counsel  to  give.  I pondered  for  a long 
while,  as  I sat  by  the  fire,  upon  what 
often  proves  to  be  the  unfortunate  sin- 
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cerity  of  men,  and  I could  not  refrain 
from  deploring  the  no  less  frequent  levity 
of  my  own  sex.  In  paasing  through  the 
village  a week  afterward  I stopped  to  say 
gootl-day  to  these  kind  people,  when  I 
found  the  house  a scene  of  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. My  erewhile  love-sick  swain  was, 
when  I entered,  making  himself  a pair  of 
])ampootees ; and  as  he  bade  me  good-day 
over  a dangerously  starched  collar,  his 
face  glowed  with  health  and  energy.  The 
now  cheerful  and  happy  mother  informed 
me  that  since  my  last  visit  they  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  priest  in  Conne- 
mara, inclosing  his  blessing  for  her  son, 
and  the  money  to  pay  his  passage  to 
America.  She  had  been  very  busy  knit- 
ting him  stockings,  and  making  him  a fine 
white  flannel  suit  to  be  married  in,  and 
which  thei*eafter  he  would  not  again  wear 
till  his  arrival  at  New  York,  so  that  he 
would  make  a decent  appearance  in  the 
New  World,  as  became  the  relative  of  a 
priest.  He  was  to  be  married  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  choice  the  next  day,  and  they 


were  to  start  immediately 
afterward  upon  their  long 
voyage.  As  I left,  the  dam- 
sel, whose  month’s  delay  to 
prepare  her  outfit  had  given 
such  a fortunate  respite  to 
her  lover,  thrust  her  liead  in 
the  door,  and  called  upon 
Owney  to  be  sure  and  wear 
the  blue  stockings  she  had 
knitted  him  to  the  cliapel  on 
the  morrow ; and  then,  with 
her  little  retrousse  nose  turn- 
ed up  to  the  sky,  ran  blushing 
away. 

But  to  continue  my  nar- 
rative. Wlien  the  mist  had 
blown  over,  I left  the  cab- 
in, and  began  a difficult  as- 
cent to  Dun  .^ngus,  which 
crowned  the  cliffs  overlook- 
ing the  sea  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  My  guide 
was  a youth  of  about  nine 
years,  whose  attire  consisted 
of  a red  petticoat,  and  at  least 
a shirt  collar,  which  w’as  os- 
tentatiously displayed  over 
his  bodice,  an  Irish  cap  re- 
sembling the  top  of  a mush- 
room, blue  stockings,  and 
sandals,  called  pampootees, 
made  of  un tanned  cowhide, 
universally  worn  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands.  Instead  of  the 
treacherous  bogs,  which  my  foot-padding 
in  Ireland  had  familiarized  me  with,  I had 
now  rocks  and  stones  of  every  dimension 
and  riiggedness  to  contend  with.  I may 
here  mention  that  in  the  Arran  Isles  there 
are  no  bogs,  therefore  no  turf ; and  as  trees 
are  unknown,  all  fuel  is  brought,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  from  Connemara.  My 
guide  danced  with  such  agility  and  reck- 
les.sness  from  stone  to  stone  that  I was  not 
only  much  concerned  lest  his  thin  legs 
should  break  beneath  him,  but  was  also 
a good  deal  out  of  breath  and  out  of  pa- 
tience in  my  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
In  response  to  my  repeated  injunctions, 
however,  he  restrained  himself  so  much 
as  to  run  around  me  like  a dog,  instead  of 
running  ahead  of  me  like  a hare.  Motion 
seemed  to  be  a necessity  of  his  existence, 
for  I verily  believe  he  did  not  remain  a 
second  in  one  spot.  When  I asked  him  a 
question  as  he  bounded  at  my  right,  he 
answered  me  from  the  left,  and  it  took 
some  little  circumspection  to  adapt  my 
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conversation  to  the  movements  of  this 
strange  will-o’-the-wisp. 

‘‘Do  you  know  how  much  gentlemen 
and  ladies  give  me  for  showing  them  up 
to  Dun  ^ngus  ? Two  and  three  shil- 
lings,” he  continued,  on  my  negative  re- 
sponse. And  then  he  eyed  me  with  such 
a keen  and  mercenary  expression  that  I 
was  astonished  to  see  it  in  so  young  a face. 
I expressed  my  surprise  at  the  generosity 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
escorted ; but  this  was  not  to  his  purpose, 
for  he  asked  me  point-blank  how  much  I 
intended  to  give  him. 

“ A shilling,”  I replied. 

“Oh,”  he  cried,  “no  lady  or  gentleman 
ever  gives  me  a shilling,  but  always  two 
or  three.” 

My  reader  perceives  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways civilization  which  makes  humanity 
sordid,  as  he  will  admit  that  this  child  of 
nine  years  displayed  ere  I bade  him  good- 
by  a persistent  rapacity  worthy  of  the 
most  accomplished  Shylock.  Until  we 
arrived  at  the  fort,  he  strove  by  every  pos- 
sible artifice  and  argument — so  much  be- 
yond his  years  in  skill  that  I would  have 
i>elieved  him  an  elfish  changeling  had  I 
been  ci*edulous  in  such  matters — to  con- 
vince me  that  two  shillings  was  the  lowest 
possible  sum  1 could  ofifer  him  consistent 
with  my  own  gentility  and  his  services. 

The  Dun,  or  fort,  is  built  on  the  very 
edge  of  a precipice  which  stands  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  in 
horseslioe  shape,  the  open  side  facing  the 
sea.  It  consists  of  three  inclosures,  the 
innermost  wall  being  the  thickest;  this 
inclosure  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  north  to  south.  About  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  three 
brothers  came  from  Scotland  to  Arran, 
^ngus,  Concho var,  and  Mil,  and  their 
names  are  still  preserved  in  connection 
w'ith  buildings  on  the  islands.  The  walls 
are  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  built  of  com- 
paratively small  unhewn  stones,  without 
mortar,  which  manner  of  construction, 
we  are  told,  affords  less  resistance  to  the 
wind,  and  is  more  durable,  than  the  ce- 
mented edifices  of  later  date.  There  is  a 
doorway  in  perfect  preservation,  wherein 
the  admirable  ingenuity  of  the  builders  is 
shown ; the  immense  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  consequently  great  weight  upon  the 
lintel,  is  broken  by  several  gradations,  as 
it  were,  of  supports,  as  shown  in  my 
sketch. 

My  youthful  companion,  who  had  been 


dancing  about  me  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience during  my  researches,  informed  me, 
when  we  reached  a certain  point  of  the 
outer  inclosure,  that  that  was  the  conse- 
crated place  for  paying  him,  and  assured 
me  that  though  he  did  not  speak  at  all  in 
his  own  interest,  if  I wished  for  good  luck 
I would  pay  him  then  and  there. 

“It’s  many  a shilling,”  he  said,  “you 
have  gfiven  to  people — mere  robbers — 
while  you’ve  been  travelling  about;  but 
all  that  ’ll  be  so  much  bad  luck  to  you  un- 
less you  pay  me  well  now.”  With  the 
respect  which  I always  observe  for  the 


manners  and  customs  of  the  country  in 
which  I travel,  I immediately  gave  him  a 
shilling,  which  he  held  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  and  with  a look  of  indignant 
rei)robation,  his  cold  eye  resting  upon  me 
as  steadily  as  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
on  the  wedding  guest,  he  added,  “Is  that 
all  you'll  give  me  ?” 

I assui^ed  him  that  it  was.  “If  you’ll 
add  twopence,” he  said,  “good  luck  will 
be  with  you;  but  if  you  don’t,  you’ll  be 
misfortunate  for  all  the  days  of  your  life.” 

I gave  him  the  twopence,  which  I am 
sure  the  wedding  guest  would  have  will- 
ingly given  the  Ancient  Mariner  to  have 
escaped  his  gimlet  eye;  and  in  some  fear 
of  this  indefatigably  mercenary  child,  I 
descended  the  clitfs  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing came  on. 

In  the  twilight  I visited  Teampull  Mic 
Duach,  a most  interesting  ruin,  upon  the 
grounds  of  a gentleman  who  rents  the 
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larger  portion  of  the  island  for  grazing 
his  ‘ cattle,  while  he  resides  elsewhere. 
His  fanner,  or  overseer,  takes  a commend- 
able pride  in  preserving  the  ruins  on  his 
master’s  domain.  He  told  me,  with  swell- 
ing breast,  that,  although  he  had  only 
lived  on  this  island  four  years,  and  was 
not  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  could  be  finer  farming  land. 
“Potatoes  have  been  grown  in  the  same 
ground  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and 
the  cattle  reared  here,  though  never 
housed,  and  allowed- no  food  save  their 
pasture,  take  prizes  in  the  English  and 
Irish  fairs.”  I thought  the  grazing  must 
be  rich,  for  even  when  in  certain  rocky 
wastes  it  grows  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  the  land,  if  land  it  may  be  called,  is 
carefully  fenced  off,  and  rented  at  so 
much  per  acre.  Indeed,  the  whole  island 
is  fenced  off  in  little  plots,  from  a few 
yards  to  half  an  acre  in  extent,  for  no 
other  reason,  that  I could  perceive,  than 
that  they  knew  not  what  other  disposi- 
tion to  make  of  the  stones,  although  as 
many  were  left  on  the  ground  as  would 
make  a thousand  such  walls. 

Teampull  Mic  Duach  is  certainly  a beau- 
tiful little  church.  Antiquarians  have 
decided  that  it  was  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  enormous  undressed  stones 
used  in  its  construction,  fitted  with  admi- 
rable exactitude,  no  cement  being  used, 
show  that  the  builders  of  those  times  not 
only  thought  a great  deal  about  their 


work,  but  exercised  a con- 
structive ability  not  excelled 
in  modem  times.  There  is  a 
window  giving  a curious  ex- 
ample of  a primitive  kind  of 
pointed  arch.  Two  flat  stones 
form  the  lintels,  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the 
walls,  it  is  to-day  as  perfect 
as  when  constructed  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  pointed  arch  has 
been  claim^  by  many  na- 
tions^ but  the  best  authorities 
declaie  that  while  it  was  in- 
troduced into  England  and 
the  Continent  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  probably  from 
the  Elast,  it  was  used  in  Ire- 
land long  before  there  was 
any  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries;  and  Wilkin- 
son says  that  though  he  does 
not  claim  that  the  pointed  arch  originated 
in  Ireland,  it  existed  there  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  pointed  style  was  intro- 
duced through  England  to  that  country. 

The  doorway  of  this  little  church  is. 
curiously  enough,  an  almost  perfect  copy 
of  an  entrance  to  an  Egyptian  tomb,  sim- 
ple and  grand. 

At  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches. 


STOXK  WINDOW,  TEAMPCLL  MIC  DDACH. 

lying  in  a hollow  between  a little  village 
and  the  sea.  There  are  portions  of  two 
which  are  in  only  a tolerable  state  of  pres- 
ervation; others  have  fallen,  leaving  an 
altar  or  some  piece  of  carved  stone  that 
belonged  to  a window  or  doorway.  An 
old  man  issued  from  a little  hovel  in  tlie 
village,  having  evidently  been  informed 
of  my  arrival  by  some  staring  children 
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Those  who  have  thus  studied  are  few, 
and  still  fewer  are  those  who,  with  ade- 
quate study,  have  united  a true  love  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  which 
nature  has  laid  oi)en  before  them  in  infi- 
nite variation. 

Without  adulation  we  can  speak  of  the 
dead.  Among^  the  very  few  landscape 
artists  in  this  country,  the  late  A.  J.  Down- 
ing stood  pre-eminent.  Although  denied 
the  opportunity  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  to  study  the  best  examples  of  land- 
scape art  in  Europe  by  pei*sonal  inspec- 
tion, he  supplied  its  place  by  careful  study 
of  written  descriptions.  To  natural  taste 
he  united  knowledge  of  trees  and  plants — 
a knowledge  very  rare  among  landscape 
gardeners  of  the  present  day.  He  held, 
moreover,  a grapliic  pen,  and  his  maga- 
zine articles  were  spirited  and  lively,  with 
a breezy  freshness  which  always  carried 
the  reader  with  him.  During  his  life — 
more  than  thirty  years  ago — very  little 
was  really  known  in  this  country  of  land- 
scape art.  A desire  to  know  was,  how- 
ever, springing  up,  and  thus  a niche  was 
formed,  into  which  Mr.  Downing  stepped, 
and  filled  it  as  he  grew.  He  continued  to 
grow,  because  he  did  that  which  few  land- 
scape gardeners  have  done — he  visited  fre- 
quently the  nurseries  and  private  places 
in  which  fine  or  rare  specimens  were  to 
be  found,  and  studying  them  carefully, 
was  prepared  to  judge  coiTectly  of  their 
capabilities.  He  soon  saw  the  necessity 
for  some  direct  mode  of  literary  commu- 
nication with  the  people,  and  established 
the  Horticulturist,  His  racy  and  en- 
thusiastic editorials  at  once  excited  atten- 
tion; his  readers  were  kept  en  rapport 
with  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  Eu- 
rope, and  those  whose  minds  had  been 
turned  in  that  direction  received  a new 
impulse  and  a new  impi*es8ion  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  horticulture. 

We  neeil  such  writers  still.  Although 
among  wealthy  men  there  is  a deca- 
dence of  horticultural  taste,  and  trees  or 
plants  fade  into  insignihcance  beside 
yachts  or  horses,  yet  among  the  masses 
of  men  of  moderate  means  there  is  an 
increasing  desire  for  the  possession  of 
plants.  Very  few  of  these  know  of  the 
existence  of  horticultural  magazines,  and 
(‘arn(‘st  etiort  of  ent(‘r))rising  publishei’s 
possessed  of  large  resources  is  required  to 
place  the  subject  before  them.  Witli  all 
the  literature  of  Europe  from  which  to 
draw,  and  with  the  pens  of  able  men  in 


this  country  to  aid  the  work,  a magazine 
could  be  made  which  would  be  to  these 
masses  a guide  and  inspiration  to  the 
achievement  of  all  charming  possibilities. 

The  painter  gains  both  knowledge  and 
inspiration  by  the  study  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  art ; in  like  manner  the  maker 
of  country  homes,  whether  amateur  or 
artist,  can  cultivate  his  taste  by  learning 
what  was  done  in  former  days. 

There  are  handed  down  to  us  glimpses 
of  the  Babylonish  and  Persian  gardens, 
the  glories  of  which  we  can  imagine,  and 
of  which  Coleridge  had  visions  when  he 
wrote: 

“There  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Whefe  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree. 
And  there  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery.” 

The  Greeks  copied  something  of  these  in 
their  intercourse  with  Persia,  but  their 
taste  seems  to  have  favored  architecture 
rather  than  horticulture.  Like  many 
American  citizens,  they  had  more  use  for 
bouquets  and  garlands  than  for  parks  and 
gardens. 

The  order-loving  Romans  gathered  up 
much  from  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
countries  which  they  conquered,  and  the 
remains  of  old  gardens  in  Rome  show 
even  now  that  geometric  lines  and  topiary 
work  met  most  fully  their  sense  of  beauty. 
Virgil  complained  that  he  could  never 
escape  from  the  hand  of  man,  and  that 
temples,  statues,  and  fountains  were  al- 
ways intruding  upon  nature;  the  average 
Roman  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  straight  lines,  trimmed  hedges,  arched 
avenues,  and  shrute  pruned  into  all  sorts 
of  shapes.  The  Villa  Pamphili  Doria  in 
Rome  is  a good  existing  specimen  of  this 
style. 

This  topiary  gardening,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Roman  civilization,  im- 
pressed itself  continually  upon  all  Euro- 
pean horticultui*e.  In  Spain  it  was  for  a 
long  time  a favorite,  and  it  l^ecame  so  in- 
eradicably  established  in  Holland  that  it  is 
known  even  now  as  the  Dutch  style.  The 
best  example  of  it,  on  a large  scale,  is  at 
Versailles,  but  the  finest  existing  topiary 
work  is  at  Elvaston  Castle,  in  England, 
where  the  golden  and  otlier  yews,  pruned 
into  various  forms,  present  a scene  of  sur- 
])rising  beauty,  of  which  the  sketch  (page 
522)  gives  but  a faint  idea.  That  which, 
in  sinuous  folds,  seems  like  an  immense 
boa-constrictor,  is  a hollow  hedge  of  Eng- 
lish yew,  with  a walk  in  the  interior  light- 
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e:l  l>y  vviatlows  at  the  sides.  The  same  ef- 
fect liere  lx;  pruduced  with  hemlock. 
In  this  country  tliere  is  no  topiary  work 
equal  to  the  Italian  garden  of  Mr,  H.  H. 
Huiujewell.  It  only  wants  thecolor  of  the 
golden  yew  to  rival  ElViistom  In  }f>oking 
at  them  lK>th,  one  is  forcibly  convinced  of 
the  lirnitii^s  possibilities  of  horticnltui'e. 

There  canie  at  last  n reaction  against 
tliis  artirteial  system,  and  the  Eiiglisli  or 
natural  style  gnidually  came  in.  This 
so<.>ii  became  popular  on  the  Coxitinent, 
was  generally  known  m ihe  jardin  an- 
ylais,  and  fur  many  yearns  was  the  pre- 
vailing rnode  throughout  Europe.  Upon 
this  the  French  taste  for  color  has,  witliin 
tvventy-Hye  years,  been  ingnifted.  The 
Clmnips  Elysees  and  other  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  in  Paris  have  l>een  made  brilliaut 
with  the  highest-C'iilored  bedding  plants. 
Oversowing  soon  into  Bhigiaud,  a taste 
for  ribbon  garilening  and  parten^  glow- 
itig  with  the  richest  colors  hccame  the 
fashion,  and  orm  of  tlic  lK‘st  we  saw  twen- 
ty years  ago  wj^us  the  ttuTHce  garden  of  the 
l^vrl  of  HarewiKKl.  Wit! on  a few  year's 
this  taste  for  bright  colors  it»  plants  Inis 
reached  America,  and  the  Centeiinial 


gi'ounds  showed  our  pc^ople  what  could 
he  done  with  masses  of  coleus,  geraniums, 
ariindos,  caniias^  and  other  high-colored 
plants. 

Yet  even  these*  Ixeautiful  as  they  are  in 
Ihelr  prime,  i?ausc  for  half  the  summer  a 
colorli^ss  di.sagKM*rible  blot  on  tiie  lawn. 
Planted  in  Juiie^  they  rarely  cover  the 
ground  until  August,  and  for  the  inter- 
vening time  the  lied  in  whicli  tliey  are 
l>lanted  is  a muss  of  alniost  naked  euHh. 
Before  the  midtile  of  Octolx*r  tliey  suc- 
cumb to  the  fnlst,  and  then  for  eight 
months  inuit*  they  do  nothing  to  hide  the 
bare  earth  in  which  iliey  idanted. 
Eiglit  xiiontliH  of  nglincss  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  two  months  of  beauty. 
Yet  these  bedding  plants  have  IxK'onie 
the  fasljion,  and  fashion  is  uncompronds- 
ing  in  its  fleinands.  Tim  gardeners  nat- 
urally <‘ncuurage  people  to  buy  Ibem.  be- 
cause they  bring  a gocnl  price  and  are 
easily  piH}pagatcd,  Tbu.s  the  continiunl 
iise  of  exotic  [)lanis  for  bedding  is  likely 
to  ituTeVuse  rather  than  diinintsh,  unless 
the  taste  iH  subjected  to  rigorous  criticism. 
The  oJily  reruL^ly  is  for  men  and  women 
of  true  tiisle  to  insist  on  u better  exam- 
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I>k»  \ipoii  their  own  premises  aiul  anions 
their  friends.  They  should  not  inveigh 
iigainst  color,  hut  should  persistently  de- 
mand from  their  gardeners  ])ermanent 
plants  of  color,  w hich  would  Ite  bountiful 
for  a large  part  f»r  for  the  whole  of  the 
year. 

Few  things  arc  finer  than  a lK*d  or  bor- 
der of  ivy  contrasted  with  a border  of  the 
ilvvarf  Eiionymus  nuhcaifs.  Tliov  tlmrc 
is  a sort  of  ivy  with  wliite  and  gi*een  va- 
riegation, and  the  periwinkle,  with  its 
laile  blue  flowers  crowning  dark  ercT- 
green  leaves.  The  golden  yew  anti  tlie 
])rocumbent  yew,  l>c)tli  evcu'gi'ctuis,  one 
with  a rich  dark  foliage,  and  the  other 
with  a lustre  of  burnishe<l  gold,  can  he 
planted  in  masses,  and  ke))t  down  to  six  or 
twelve  inches.  They  can  also  he  pruned 
into  globes,  ovals^  }>yramid.H,  columns,  or 
any  desired  fornj.  The  Biofa  eleyaiifif<- 
shtift,  bronze  in  winter  and  golden  in 
.sunnner,  and  tlie  Rt*t inof^pora  nareit,  with 
ii  golden  foliage  all  the  year,  can  he  ln?at- 
<d  in  tlu*  same  way.  Then  there  is  a 
vaHeg-cUe<l  retinos))ora'— o area  — 
like  an  evergreen  fountain  lipptHl  with 
gold,  wliieh  can  serve  as  a centre  for  a 
hat  ix'd,  lietifiotiponi  ohtusa  mincf 

tuakes  u low  mass  of  Itifted  of  great 

Iks'vuI y.  Th  nja  vervai neu mi  a urt:’a  is  an ^ 
Ollier  mass  of  gold  and  green.  The  ever- 


green thorn  can  he  kept  low  for  betiding 
as  caii^  also  the  glo.ssy  rich  broad-leaved 
Methonia  aqui folia.  Picea  hmlmium 
makes  a blue-tinted  mass,  and  the  c<»ui 
moil  liendoek,  with  its  white-tipped  va- 
riety, can  Ik'  kept  low  in  a Innl  with  as 
sinoiith  a surface  as  on  a hedge.  The 
Aznha  aintcno,  with  its  dark  foliage  and 
brilliant  pink  tlowers,  and  l\w  Daphne 
cncornaa,  unsurpassed  in  the  fragrance  of 
it.s  flowei^,  and  hotli  hanly«  make  most 
exqui.site  IhhIs.  The  Cotoneasfer  micro- 
phylla  would  also  Ix^  very  etfeedive. 
Those  I have  named  are  evergreens,  hut 
ther^  are  many  deciduous  plants  which 
can  be  useil  in  the  same  way.  Tlie  pur- 
ple-leaved hazel  aiid  the  purple  berherry 
are  almost  as  dark  as  a purple  l)eeidi. 
The.  Japan  quince  can  lx  kept  low,  and  a 
Ixd  <»f  its  crimson  tlowei's  w'ould  .surpas.s 
any  coleus.  The  new  varieties  of  clem 
atis-r^yocfc?wan/i  and  othei’s  — with  their 
tints  of  blue,  crimsou,  and  w hite,  w’ouhl 
he  simply  .superb.  And  then  come  the 
grand  flowers;  fawn  and  orange,  of  the 
Riqnonia  grand iflorn/  blooming  frH?elY 
for  many  weeks.  In  tnith,  all  the  vines 
can  Ik*  treated  as  bedding  plants,  if  the 
knife  be  judicdously  used.  I think  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  thinjgs  I have 
seen  was  a (^ominon  honeysuckle  grown 
in  a thit  bed,  the  edgt^  neatly  trinmied, 
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and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  tlow- 
ei"s.  I saw  another  honeystickle  ti*ainefl 
to  a strike  four  feet  hig-h,  and  then  al- 
lowc'd  to  fall  over,  makinj^  a jnound  four 
feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  Few 
know  the  capabilities  of  climbing  plants 
for  great  variety  of  form — fur  flat  l>eds» 
fur  mounds^  foi*  columns,  for  uix*}ies,  for 
cornices,  for  sidt^s  of  buildings,  or  for  any 
other  form  that  taste  can  devise. 


of  form,  but  in  so  disposing  those  forms 
as  to  meet  the  requii^euienUs  of  the  xnost 
fastidious  taste.  Here  is  sliown  the  su- 
periority of  the  natin-al  or  English  con- 
ception of  landscape  ganiening,  not  only 
over  the  old  topiary  or  Italian  mode,  but 
also  over  the  more  iiuKlerii  one  t)f  numer- 
ous flower  beds  and  riblK>n  gaixlening. 

The  English  vStyle  is  l)ased  upon  a clear- 
Ivcoxiceived  aim  to  imitate  natural  land- 
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I have  applied  my  remarks  to  flat  l>eds, 
in  order  to  show  that  permanent  hardy 
planta  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  high 
color  ci)uld  very  pixiperly  take  the  place 
of  the  present  fashionable  masses  of  co- 
leus, geraniums,  etc.  I would  by  no 
means  limit  the  use  of  iht^se  plants  to  flat 
l>eds.  True  taste  requires  variety,  and 
these  masses  could  he  made  to  assume  va- 
rious sbap<^  and  lieights.  Eveii  in  tlte 
foliage  of  large  there  Is  sulTicient: 

variety  of  tint  to  make  a lawn  st*em  like 
a large  picture. 

Having  thu.s  the  color,  the  perfection 
of  art  consists  not  only  in  giving  varici  v 


and  Repton  defitn^  latulscape  to 
lie  '*a  view  capable  of  being  rv-pi'escnted 
in  painting.  It  consists  of  two,  three,  or 
mois^  well-marked  distances,  each  sepa- 
rated fmm  the  other  by  an  unseen  space, 
which  the  iiuagifiation  delights  to  fill  up 
with  fancied  beauties  that  may  not  per- 
haps exist  in  reality. 

Knight  expresses  the  same  idea  when 
he  sa  vsi 

v\iH  tnsto  iM  s^tores  revival  :'  , 
Us  uo  ij»  nptiv  to  can  mi  I ; 

Tn  wall  secret  guile  the  prving  sight 
To  where  component  pa rU  it»ay  ‘W.st  ntute, 

Arid  foiiii  one  Itfiiuteous  we4l-eomieete<i  whulfi 
To  charm  the  eve  and  cnptivcite  llie  soul.” 
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If  varieg^ation  m want<3d  in  a beech  screen, 
eTery  third  tree  can  l>e  of  the  purple  vari- 
ety. Th^  wide-spreading*  beech-tree — the 
fagii^  under  which  Tityrus  reclined — ^is  a 
tree  of  rare  ca])abilitiea.  For  avenues  it  is 
unsurpassed  if  the 
trei  s art^  planh4 
flifty  feet  apii  rt . In 
t he  sp j*i  fig  and  early 


To  <lo  tills  well  requires  not  only  engi- 
neering qualities,  not  only  the  ahilit}'  to 
sit  down  and  place  upon  pa|>er  groups  that 
please  the  eye,  hut  it  requires  a familiar- 
ity with  trees  and  plants  which  is  obtain- 
ed only  by  years  of 
cfintnct  and  ;->nidy\ 

The  pt a i i ter  n ] u Ht 
khnW'  xifit  only  ilie 
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form  of  the  tree  as  he  plants  it,  hut  the 
form  which  it  will  have  Hfty  years  after- 
ward, Tlie  landscape  gardener  or  plant- 
er wdio  attempts  to  pi‘o(luce  the  desired  ef- 
fects witlioiit  this  knowledge  will  have  an 
ephemeral  reputation,  or,  if  liis  Avork  is 
iiccepted  for  want  of  experience  in  his 
employei's,  he  Avill  relartl  a true  counois- 
sniiee  of  art  and  beauty  iu  the  circle  in 
Avbich  he  is  known. 


by  the  frost.  Its  dense  foliage  lies  in 
Hakes  upon  sturdy  horizontal  bmiiches^ 
so  that,  looking  through  it  fioni  one  side 
to  tlie  other,  you  can  see  the  sky,  while 
looking  up  from  below  or  down  fnan 
above,  yon  can  see  nothing  but  foliage.* 
An  admiring  writer,  dwelling  u|a»u  its 
magniHcencc  and  its  beauty,  calls  it  the 
Hercules  arid  Adonis  of  the  Engiish  for- 
ests.  Tin?  head  of  the  celebraicd  Studiey 
licech  in  England  was  SW  feet  in  diam- 
eter. and  there  ai*e  other  trees  whieh 
weinyexisting  at  the  time  of  tlio  Norman 
conquest.  The  American  tlcsin^  for  fjuick 
results  has  induced  the  planting  of  ma- 
ples. ilurs,  and  other  fast-growing  trees: 
hut  the  inun  who  has  faith  enough  lo 


Omv.siibject-~the  possibilities  of  borti- 
culture— covei's  a wide  tieuh  and  there  Is 
<ibiuidanl  ojiporiiaaty  ill  this  country  to 
di.splay  the  resources  of  Ainevican  inge- 
nuity an<l  tiiste.  Only  a few  can  here  lie 
named. 

N»>t  many  of  our  readers  know  of  the 
admirable  .‘arreens  which  c; 


whixh  can  be  made 
witli  the  liornbeam  and  the  Eur<»pcau 
beech  trimmed  Hut  and  close  us  a wall. 


plant  f 01" 

Ueeeh  walfc  pij<?  feet  loa'g^  n itli  t\\eea.  The  nwf 

a ^tnne  iwo;nTjiiient  tiine  of  le^ive  ah^o  ttie  edlamn^  fi^Cj  anA 

ptahtln^  afiil  the  luiniirt  ^vf  Uu^  |d^uif‘j;^  low  yjtue^  ujipiitlnye^vW 

%yi1)  at  eih|  linndred;  y b«  on  vi^ldc^  fcej^l  well 

foiruii  foiiko  Dieix  will  aiul  i^rhued  in  tmes? 

i^oil  hfni  bl^eii^  ; Aiiothw  poBsihility  ia  fhiTO  plehi^ant 

iil  the  weeb?u^-heeek.  Thme  wbifkirow  libe^T^ 

it  j^rowm^iilntie^wUb  U dowa  of  \ 

413  ph’^tiii-je^'C^ue  cohib^  ll'or  ih^  elfeet^  vinci^^  O 

f u 1 • ;t*eiii»-2o  how  ri>: nuirk-r  gen ly  V5H>dv. in d few  hho w Jbchv  lO ue 1 1 

abiti  U;  may  he  wl4<^n  plun^i^  iu  (hnibliv  Uner  (vre  tlie  branebes  nf  Uie 

fo^  a wdfk^  Tiie  nut&id^  hraiirhffj?  Uiio  fhiS'* 


irislj  Taov  -JklS^X^  &Hla. 
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rv^^rj  eoJv 

umn  oLa.  hojV;^^^;  it  vttu  i>^  pruned  io 
1^1  «>  U7itil  it  i’Oiielif^  lliiy  curnk'^, 

ufoTij’v  wUi>*h  it  cjm  t»a  ivained  liorizviiita  I * 
1>V  Wlien  t]ie  wlio'la  irt  ‘ni tu) 
rju^etloci  m y^^rfy 

The  wefT[nrig‘-I;ii'ck tn  tliH 
sarrie  WiiT.  Adtiii n'j't'ii vrays  va  a 1>t^ 
made ' wifb  t he  triniixririk  t#p  eieniaUsv  ihe 

one  \Yi! |i  a lig*ht  Ivutlh^ry  f(*Iio^^»N 

\ he. oX  tier  wUh  lur^e  fluwers.  nrn’nJe.  crim- 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


thus  require  very  little  care,  autl  would 
afford  a charming  promeutulc  for  the 
fannly— a garden  of  gi^eenness  in  the 
midst  of  the  severity  of  winter.  If  de- 
sired, oiunge-trees  only  could  l>e  used, 
and  a veritable  omnge.  gi'Ove  could  be 
formed  at  the  North  amid  frost  and  snow 
A skillful  mechanic  could  so  construct 
this  house  that  with  little  labor  it  could 
he  taken  away  every  aj)riug,  leuviiig  as  a 
pai’t  of  the  lawn  this  unique  collection, 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  Italian 


Koniifiaufi  Fir, 
Wiping- Ui;nil(>ck, 


Weeping- 


garden  of  mre  beauty.  This  plan  is  sim- 
ple and  thoroughly  practicable  at  inml- 
erate  ex^xmse.  It  will  afford  so  givat 
increase  of  enjoyment  tluit,  when  appre- 
ciated, it  cannot  fail  to  l>e  adopted  as 
a very  desirable  accessory  to  a country 
dwelling. 

We  have  mentioned  ii  few  only  of  the 
possibilities  of  horticulture.  Tliey  are 
limited  only  as  nature  is  limited.  Those 
whose  eyes  are  fu  I ly  open  to  all  aidistic  ca- 
pabi lilies  will  find  their  ini'Suurees  grow, 
and  will  \m  able  invent  neW  cumbina- 
titijis  of  ])lant.s  as  certain  in  their  results 
as  those  of  mental  or  moral  culture;  and 
in  conruH’lion  with  tbi.s  wOrk,  tliey  will 
become  imbued  with  a sense  of  the  l>eau- 
ty  and  Tneaning  which  nature  reveals 
on  I V to  the  reverent  artist. 


A GLIMPSE  OF  AN  OLD  DUTCH  TOWN. 


^ Once  more  I stand,  but  now  unknown,  by  sacred 
Hudsotrs  tide. 

With  unfamiliar  scenes  around,  no  friendly  hand 
to  guide; 

For  in  Albany,  forsooth,  they’ve  been  working 
such  a change 

AVith  their  inoderfi  innovations  that  the  place 
looks  very  strange. 

All  the  old  lanes  and  pasture  fields,  with  clover 
tops  so  fair. 

Are  lost  to  sight,  no  fences  left,  no  shady  bouic- 
cries*  there. 

Old  places  once  so  very  dear  to  these  old  eyes 
of  mine 

Are  scattered  like  the  hoar-frost  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  Time. 

«««»«« 

Old  things  have  changed  so  swiftly  since  last  I 
saw  the  town — j 

The  honest  old  Dutch  customs ; and  the  stones 
which  marked  the  mile 

Are  lost  in  streets  and  alleys ; and  the  roads,  of 
which  the  cows 

Had  tniccd  the  crooked  outlines  as  they  moved 
about  to  browse, 

Are  laid  in  stones  and  pavements:  the  degener- 
ated race 

Have  begun  with  their  ‘ improvements'  to  wipe 
out  the  old  Dutch  place. 

I would  not  care  to  live  and  see  such  altered 
folks  and  w\avs. 

Since  half-doors  swung  wide  open  in  those  palmy 
old  Dutch  days, 

When  streets  were  cleaned  by  private  hand,  and 
all  the  city’s  light 

Was  furnished  by  the  lanterns  from  each  tentli 
house  hung  in  sight. 

« • « « » « 

I fain  would  take  before  I go  a hasty  bird's-eye 
view 

Of  forms  and  places  that  I loved  before  all  things 
were  new.” 

LBANY,  or  Beverwyck,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  permanent  European 
settlements  in  the  United  States.  In  1610 
the  Dutch  navigators  came  up  the  Hud- 
son, or,  as  the  Indians  had  christened  it, 
the  Sha-te-muc,  and  built  trading  houses 
to  tratlic  for  furs  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes.  As  early  as  1614  a stockade  fort 
was  erected  on  an  adjacent  island,  and 
three  years  later  was  swept  away  by  a 
freshet  of  unparalleled  violence.  A new 
fort  was  built  in  1623  on  Market  Street, 
now  Broadway,  below  State  Street,  and 
was  called  Fort  Orange,  in  honor  of  the 
Stadtholiler  of  Holland.  For  a time  the 
village  was  called  Beverwyck,  ajid  also 
the  Fuyck,  or  Hoop-iud  ; but  when  James, 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  came  in  pos- 
session of  New  Netherlands,  Nieuw  Am- 

*  Farm-houses. 
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sterdam  became  New  York,  and  Orange, 
or  Beverwyck,  was  known  as  Albany. 
In  1647  Fort  Willemstadt  was  built  upon 
the  hill  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  Capitol,  and  later  on  it 
gave  place  to  Fort  Frederick.  The  Indi- 
ans called  Albany  Pempotawuthut.* 

In  Governor  Dongaii's  report  on  the 
Province  of  New  Y'ork,  in  1687,  we  are  told 
that  “at  Albany  there  is  a Fort  made  of 
pine-trees  fifteen  foot  high  @ foot  over 
with  Batterys  and  conveniences  made  for 
men  to  walk  alx>ut,  where  are  nine  guns, 
small  arms  for  forty  men,  four  Bari  Is  of 
powder  with  great  and  small  shott  in  pro- 
portion. And  truly  its  very  necessary  to 
have  a Fort  there,  it  being  a frontier  place 
both  to  the  Indians  @ ffrench.” 

Under  the  Dongan  charter,  in  1686,  Al- 
bany became  a city  of  one  mile  on  the 
river  and  three  and  a half  miles  long. 
All  outside  of  these  limits  belonged  to  tlie 
Colonie  Rensselaerwyck.  In  1683,  Alba- 
ny County  comprised  all  the  territory 
north  of  Dutchess  and  Ulster  counties  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  Albany  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fount  of  authority  in 
church  and  judicial  matters. 

The  Albany  Dutch  Church,  founded  in 
1640,  was  the  only  one  north  of  Esopus,  un- 
til long  after  1700,  that  had  an  established 
ministry,  save  the  church  at  Schenecta- 
dy. In  this  Albany  church  preached  the 
well-known  dominies  Schaats,  Dellius, 
Lydius,  Van  Driessen,  Van  Seine,  Fi^elin- 
huysen,  Westerlo,  and  Johnson ; and  here, 
also,  were  all  the  children  baptized  sexm 
after  birth,  and  the  names  entered  on  the 
Doop  Boek.f 

” As  Lsrael’s  tribes  to  Zion’s  holy  hill. 

Up  to  the  courts  the  woi'shippei*s  would  come, 
From  where  is  Saugerties  ; w here  Plattekill, 
Flatbu.sh,  Blue  Mountain,  Malden,  Kiskatom — 
All  daughters  fair  of  mine.  But  passing  fair 
Those  faithful  ones  who  travelled  leagues  to 
prayer. 

Tall  others  privileged?  7^Aei/  had  this  much— 
The  (lospel  undefiled  in  Holland  Dutch. 

“ I see  the  pulpit  high:( — an  octagon. 

Its  |)edestal,  doophuisje,§  winding  stair; 

Aiul  room  within  for  one,  and  one  alone, 

A canopy  above,  suspendeil  there; 

No  spir(‘,  no  bell;  but  ’neath  the  eaves  a {>oreh, 
AVith  trumpet  hung  to  summon  all  to  chiireli; 

* A place  of  fire — a eoiiucil  ground, 
t Baptism  Book. 

I In  front  of  the  pulpit  was  a socket  for  the  hour- 
glass. 

^ Baptistery — an  inclosed  space  in  front  of  the 
pulpit. 
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JiKW-VKARS  UYMN  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Till  inoovalion  brought  stove.<»,  IjcII,  anti  spirc^ 

Floor3*v  btraight-backed  pews^  vooilosery*  and  a 
choir,'* 

The  great  festival  days  were  Keestijd.t 
Nieiuvjaars<lag,+  Paasclidag,§  and  Pinks- 
terfeest.f  Christmas  was  of  little  impor- 
tance among  the  Dut^U,  for  Netv-Ymr 
was  //le  day,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
right  fat,  jolJv,  roistering  little  Bt,  Nidi- 
olas  made  his  appearance,  sometimes  ac- 
companicHl  by  his  good^iuitured  vroiiw, 
Molly  Grietje.'^' 

Bhould  you  enter  thebouwery  on  New- 
Years  Eve,  yoxi  would  se«>  the  children 
gathered  r#>und  the  immense  fire-place 
singing  in  nmtfled  vr>ice«  their  evening 
hymns  to  tlte  goml  siiiut,  as  follows: 

Kl«ui3,  Roedt  hriliR  iititn! 

Knopyff»e?'C  van 

Vau  Anv-sicrdani  nau  SpRiijcy 

Vjiri  rtaiv  Ornnji', 

Ell  bi-aug  dcre  kindjoft  c’cni^e  Rrnp«,”’^* 


“Slut  NicholauM,  niyn  godcn  vriend, 

Ik  hftb  u altyd  wt\  giHliend ; 

Ah  py  my  nu  luit  wilt  gcbon, 

Tal  ik  dieueii  ale  anii  Icvcik'’** 

New  Year's  Day  was  devoted  to  llie  imi- 
vei’sal  interchange  of  visits.  Every  d(X)r 
was  tlirown  wide  o|>en,  and  a warm  w^el- 
come  cxtendetl  to  friend  and  stranger. 
It  was  a breach  of  etiquette  to  omit  any 
acquainUtnce  in  these  annual  calls,  when 
old  friendships  were  reneAvt^,  and  family 
differences  amicably  seltlwl.  And  lierc 
came  the  famous  New-Year  cake.  The 
PtuAs  egga  were  tlie  feature  of  Easter.  Tlie 
Pinkster  fe.stiviiies  commenced  on  the 
Monday  after  Whitsunday,  and  now  lie- 
gan  the  fun  for  the  itegr<)es,  for  Pinkster 
w.'is  the  carnival  of  tlie  African  race. 
The  %'eiierable  '^'King  nf  the  Blacks"  was 
“ Charley  of  Pinkster  Hill,"  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the 
festivities.  Charlie  originally  came  from 
Africa,  having  in  lii.s  infancy  l>een  brought 
from  Aiigolo,  in  the  Guinea  Gulf;  and 


The  cb^rk  who  gave  Out  tl»e  bymii.'*,  etc,,  umi 
k*<i  the  siupiug. 

f | y«?w-Vc;ir.  <$  Easter, 

I Wliit-^iiritide.  % Wife. 

••  “Saiif.1  ClaUvH,  good  liulv  man! 
fb>  youT  way  from  Am^iterdam, 

From  Am.sterdmn  to  S[>aiii, 

From  Spain  to  Oninpe, 

And  brin- 


Saint  Nicboluft,  iny  dear  good  friend, 
To  8011  r yoM  ever  wn^  my  end  v 
If  yoTi  me  now  something  will  give. 
Serve  you  1 will  us  long  as  I llve.'^ 


tliei?e  little  cbildrei)  tov^. 
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when  but  a boy  he  became  the  purchased 
slave  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  re- 
spectable merchant  princes  of  the  olden 
time,  Volckert  P.  Douw,  of  Wolvenhoeck. 
Charles's  costume  as  king  w^is  that  of  a 
British  brigadier — ample  broadcloth  scar- 
let coat,  with  wide  flaps,  almost  reach- 
ing to  his  heels,  and  gayly  ornamented 
everywhere  with  broad  tracings  of  bright 
gold -lace.  His  small-clothes  were  of 
yellow  buckskin,  fresh  and  new,  with 
stockings  blue,  and  burnished  silver  buck- 
les to  his  well-blacked  shoe.  And  when 
we  add  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat, 
trimmed  also  with  gold-lace,  and  which 
so  gracefully  sat  upon  his  noble  globular 
pate,  we  complete  this  rude  sketch  of  the 
Pinkster  king. 

Both  he  and  his  followers  were  cov- 
ered with  Pinkster  blummies — the  wild 
azalea,  or  swamp-apple.  The  procession 
started  from  “young  massa's  house”  (82 
State  Street,  where  now  stands  the  large 
seed  store  of  Knickerbocker  and  Price), 
and  went  up  State  Street  to  Bleecker  Hill, 
on  the  crown  of  which  was  the  Bleecker 
Burying -ground.  In  front  of  the  king 
always  marched  Dick  Simi)son  and  Pete 
Halenbeck,  the  latter  the  Beau  Brum- 
mel  of  his  time.  The  last  parade  was 
in  1822.  The  king  died  two  years  later. 
During  Pinkster-day  the  negroes  made 
merry  with  games  and  feasting,  all  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  king,  who  was  held  in 
awe  and  reverence  as  an  African  prince. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a grand  dance, 
led  by  Charles  and  some  sable  beauty,  to 
the  music  of  Pete  Halenbeck's  fiddle. 

Although  King  Charley  often  boasted 
of  his  bravery,  his  master  and  fellow- 
servants  would  twit  him  with  coward- 
ice, and  call  out  to  him,  “Saratoga” — 
a most  sensitive  ix>int  with  him,  which 
is  thus  explained  : His  master  was  en 
route  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga,  and 
Charles  was  following  him  on  horseback 
as  body-servant.  It  was  moonlight,  and 
he  saw  moving  with  the  wind  a quantity 
of  Indian  salt,  commonly  known  as  su- 
mac, which,  when  ripe,  presents  a red 
appearance.  Charley,  supiK)sing  it  to  be 
the  red  feathers  of  the  enemy,  cried  out, 

Heer,  ik  zag  een  vyandj'-*  and  put- 
ting spurs  to  hLs  horse,  he  rode  in  hot 
haste  for  home,  i)roclaiming  that  his  mas- 
ter had  been  captured,  and  he,  after  hard 
fighting,  had  escaped. 


* “Mastor.  I saw  the  enemy.” 


The  majority  of  early  settlers  used  no 
surnames,  and  it  was  customary  to  prefix 
the  child’s  to  the  father’s  Christian  name, 
terminating  in  se  for  a girl  and  sen  for  a 
boy.  Ke,  je,  or  ken  added  to  a name  sig- 
nified little  so-and-so.  But  one  name  was 
given  in  baptism.  The  Jufvrouw*  had 
the  privilege  of  resuming  her  maiden 
name  at  pleasure  to  show  her  descent, 
and  on  other  occasions  she  would  affix 
her  husband's  first  name  to  hers,  add- 
ing se.  The  use  of  surnames  increased 
among  the  Dutch  from  the  time  the  prov- 
ince was  occupied  by  the  English,  in  1664, 
and  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  follow- 
ing century  few  names  were  written  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  family  name. 

The  houses  in  Beverwyck  were  very 
neat  without  and  within.  They  were 
built  chiefly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  cov- 
ered with  white  pine  shingles,  or  tiles 
from  Holland.  Most  of  them  had  ter- 
raced gables  fronting  the  street,  with  gut- 
ters extending  from  the  eaves  beyond 
the  sidewalk  to  carry  off  the  rain-water; 
hence  the  streets  were  almost  impassable 
during  a heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
The  streets  were  broad,  and  lined  with 
shade  trees,  with  here  and  there  a bit  of 
pavement.  The  houses  were  generally 
but  a story  and  a half  high,  and  well 
spread  out  on  the  ground-floor.  Each 
bouwery  had  its  grass-plot,  and  garden 
in  the  rear,  where  vegetables  wei*e  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  Mrs.  Grant, 
in  her  Memoir  of  the  American  Lady, 
says,  “The Schuylers  and  one  or  two  oth- 
er families  had  very  large  gartlens  laid 
out  in  fanciful  European  style.”  The 
“stoops” of  the  houses  were  raised  above 
the  street,  and  shaded  by  trees  planted 
in  commemoration  of  some  event,  or  the 
birth  of  some  member  of  the  family,  and 
here  gathered  the  young  and  old  at  twi- 
light. Every  family  had  its  cow  pastured 
in  a common  field  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  a picturesque  sight  at  evening 
to  see  each  animal  going  home  of  its  own 
accord  to  be  milked,  the  tinkling  bells 
hung  round  its  neck  heralding  its  ap- 
proach. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  suppaant  bell  was 
rung,  a signal  that  work  was  over  for  the 
day.  And  here  just  a brief  glance  at  the 
interior  of  the  Dutch  home.  The  kitchen 
fire-places  were  enormous — large  enough 

* Wife. 

f Corn  meal  boiled  in  water  until  a smooth  paste, 
and  then  eaten  with  milk  and  salt. 
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year,  inrtb|th^^iiriy;|xh4v  ■'  ' - > :r .' ' •; 

hour,  .'  -'-c. 

setting  of  the  ntoOlCiLii 
uli d w beil  ' 

slruek  fortii;  ^ 

in  silvery  idhi^  sbme  tUlt^U^  tM 
still  ajiot  hj^  ehrn er  stbod  ; the  ■ 11.0} Ja nd 
vM pb(>ar(h  wi t h its  Uoot^v  illypteyhi g 
the  fmnily  plate  ami  elviba;:^^ 
the  mvissi ve  tazikard^  the  5^e}Uy 
puiieli-bu^h  the  sli4dl-fdih>i^l 
witlx  ptx?vi»ious  far  the  " elir^ 

^igari  Og  the 

htrge  al Way>i  liUM rum,: hhh  he-  bra 


mnM^%  mn^ 


^ Thr  nuach  fwi  vc/^t» 

itie  ^fi  ot  ah  tiiteltj  >(>  u ittiyc^;s  ■ ,;  ; ' ■ 


ipu>  «io(>NCK. 


1 Umm  mr 


Go  gle 
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^ GUMI^E  of 


t>u|lefl  tiif*  ileOujLi^^^  u ftHr  wltij 

iixpir,}^H£x:';  '-:'^:*K.  ■ . ■ V ; •; : ;• : ■':  ■..■  ‘ . 

PhiUp 

^rif  vif  tly»?  Hb'  iini- 


i>i  in  uV 

Oiir  NeWrYi^i;  W f<>f 

y f^iWr  ilt«  cf L Eai^U 

l>  tivj^  li  *r!V  :!i^d  d w iJrt  ^ $pii5^ ' i.ti  ^ 


tiff;  !)K,\p-a:AM, 


tJxe  moi^ruot^  wem  lii^  4!<^  ipO^ 

wxidittoxi  adU^r  the 

iriilmr  Tjanuv  in  t)ifv  <»l(i 


Ali*l4  %^iiiiyl^dvd{ia|ir  tt\ 
tet^  1)^  ^iuHp  P.  askd 

'-l^V)t<iteiy.  ■ Sn 

' f -1x3}  I4vi' A ^.t  tiV 

in|;r  tju^w^iut  w . _ 

v>  t^T\V  1 
■:*K  r 

j0ii' Jjif^  6 id  11 

rii  ^ « V fif  i)fp  pip^Kj  ^xy  f AU  !>aiii 

,^va>r 

Aft£;r  rat*-  -i^il^vc:  ‘ithd; -4? 
hy  'Xlbm:  .iinWop 

hit  \Ht i ^ial  i 1 1 V lin  ■ iipti  tt» « H.t iVu  1 >»i4‘j’ 


iu  his  xit  U‘d  ; tjilr; 

>Md  he 


’sH'lirlW  lo  i(i\ 


t^wpted' ;:t(V;'  :]i^j^th^^’-’Tiri:<^^ 
yvi$e  • , Wy^k^jrti^a^vfe  : 13  now'  j- 

'm  V ip  tlie  mife  ^ 

Irn??  xyii*  t>iie  ' 

alnVul  l?r«tf4  aiid : . 

Tile  yrev^ 

sXUI  ^ 


g:f;*neK*f suU  np^j^iTiwig 

ojd  Dwtrli  fdoulms  in 
Tf?kiU\w  «i4d 

inyiliaiuni.  h>  ho  Gf 

rHurn^d^  wkj!;  the  sc^nshtni;.  h> 

tW^  hi;us4tv 

V iiie  iif  i U liJ^i t li  pipo 

•4)f . ■ w5:w<* ; ' was  ■ :d^iijak,  ;Xh*i!frei^  trif •> 'pFbxnd^ 
t(>liac4t?o  consmtied,  ^jSScs  df  lih:W 

Voiw 


hxirfed , iti  the 
i^dumi)U  tkiu 


viiiih  tit  lin 
lis  f aiX^ilit 


Ph  i ini 

r ' i iX  'i?'  i'4i' 

^anii?ht<'4 

t ^ i-'*’#  > f i< 

Van  and 

s<ei>t-(inil  i, 

liMfl,  tjf  1 

i 1 V :‘|iif:;ri?iKh}**d  inp 

!‘kj,-,tH:-.W 

Jint  pM  iii> 

^lt<^W‘>  -ii- 

b ithid  itt;  fthxV  Wtt^i 

J1 A ttPl£R:B  NEW  :MOXTLli:\: 


f Mai^ia  Hoft - 

tuuiiv  ^tlaTiiiii  I^w- 

■;  PtHok*  u larri^  ^y;r of 
AlexamU^F ; Ji Ao  inarrj(^l  CaUn^ 

W illiani  luavriini  Bu^iuf lui 
rainffh^*  eoh^irattul  Oav^'i  nor  v^f  N^ni'W  Jm*- 
mi  loti  \hk*  Dnii  flie  Jer- 

si^vh!’ <3  I^uboH  uiarfitE^ii.  iii-st , '^If^ry  Tloot^. 
aiuV>i:<>^<i;][(l.  lilrjf,  Oeyi Fudo Boha vfcF:  I'ldl' 
ri^f  ihv  uf  tbe  Di*id^b»- 


Ij1  Wii>i 
f fOu  y>f  Itidi^iendy^^ 

( hi  tiiB  t'oriwr  0t  B Pi?arl 

f^to*>d  V>iir-  >if  ihe  <ddei>t  ib  AHnkn/v 

TraditiaU  tvlnfr])ip}*st  ii)ut  in  17iy»  X^biliF*^ 
Ijivix'^Uni.  nuo  of  tl:vo  Uiel>iS^ 

la^Atiotl,  aiaV^eil  Ihtf  iifh  xif  Ibis  kisuVnot^l 

e'li5r  by  f b<r  luiJvd  of  Ti/  vvbo 

%V4K^  <‘ut  if  ilmVu  with  bis 

[icnkhif*^  . "Xtoi:  tmjsiv  M hnd 

lieoii  [umH'rk^^.1i»  iclll  ibe^oJd  hiit  iit 
FfVirl  Suwt  rtiquiFt^d  aiid 

ttK>ut  tw">i  tli€>  land 

mark  tb<J  tbisip:^  t*f  tbi  past- 

The  iini^r^iirof  t?lv  binding 

41  tin*  f(>fd  of  StreC't, 

with  wi}li>>r^? ; n>tti  the  littii’^ 

inlands  below  lib'  OnviT  were  A^oVetH‘d  wiUi 

aud  IxW'deml  by"  tvr<^. 

Albnuy  n^lH 

’jrere  IhUeb^  ilie  tlie 

fior^es  w io  J>iitch,^  to  <loi!> 

barked:  in  DtUch.  EVirtO-  liOU^e  ha^  iair 
any  ilr^^tetoOlrkrdieyjl  w iiii 

its  toi  t)ie 

Kurn  lOuiitt^Vhy  a 

nioat  eniervnt* 

ing  >n^  ni>^V  of  tlito 

soj^5iin^v  foHntW.  ui  their 

I old  fnatfe  f thto  ^^it'euniiilaiiouer 
n fid  left  their  ifeectOeianhi  to  bhild  n5>^ 
their  ^l^^'3l.  There  were  noheanioiig  ISie^h: 
lio weyer,  rhvh  or  very  tKH>r^  iyartu^i 
i^v  igTU>3’Hnt.  rudf?  or  ia>lii^btM(l.  Initer- 
<fouTs»e  wajt  «<>  fr>>e  'i.Vas 

ufikTionn;  Xlyery  p}*^iHunt.4fU-rn^^^^ 
n oli  by  lnarg*ivrr  ttto  {rl^  jiipr.  aovh  seatvd 
tVi  1 he  Marked lOUKe.  ^eltUVi  ttie  aft}dh<  r>f; 
ihb  t!oh>nie-  Wheii  life  tXfA'erhv»r 
hrovhn?*^  rank,  vkited  tUe 

h »#H  Fi  h 0 U1  rcf jiferenr es  W”itl t the  Bti* 
Nhlio>>i|  idicre  wee**  fKilIs^  jtarlies*  ntiA  ev  * 
ery"  Minijdtv  kind  iUinisemenl  kkOwh/ 

AiuT  ihw  ife  ^Viiii  Ken^stoers,  Unr  I>io 
/giagTi.  fire  Weji- 

sel^r,  TVij  ik^eek)> 

■ to',  Df'  Pry^terR,  ' Ey r fef., . 

i^idl^dh?r  Imdmg  femiii^«vOi>eit- 
r’inl  1Ii/:ir  Ajul  kpeafelo^ 


kinl[:h''  jLiv 


were  licit!  at  hik  Xew  Tork.liousfff  an  w>ldl 
at  Ihc  Ak  toud,  th^re  tbi^ 

spieed  winii  and  ejitdt  of  the  eight  bimrcr^ 
was  given  ft  pair  of  glovekt  ^ monkev- 
sitobA  u mt^urning  ring;  lTii«  rcrtV- 
SMOiiy  iv^as  reya^tr^fl  at  ilnv,Ma?ii<r/  ahd  an 
additiotial  praseui  of  a kerchief  was  given 
llie  iwiiJtits,  Tboet'^st  W4k  .CSOji 

ThcUuivihj^f<yn3.c  dtocni  fiwn  liv 
yi4iyts,.wla>  lived  ill  1 1^4,  through  a loiig 
aM  vOthpU  |in^*  nohilihv.  for  the 
iruth  of  whivh  we  can  not  voUch  Thiij 
1ov4  <d  aiieiod  aptotrs’^  is  laiighublv  dis- 
p)4.y**/!  Viy  the  Lewis  fandly  of  England, 
wh(i  »re4<a*id  to  ba»/e  it*  their  jtostoifai  u 
pichtrC  f>f  ibe  Ark,  With  enierging 
frorrv  it.  lto^*ing  <i  hirgi:^  trurik,  Itodl^, 

^ Papers  tfelonging  to  ihe  Li^ivrs  Family  , -V 
Thb  ATd  do  khow,  however,  ihut  the 
JJvitosttfUs  were  a reinnrkahle  family. 
All  the  danghtVr,s  niarried  dist ingnislied 
uien,  and  fhe  s»nis  Indd  promiaent  posi- 
Itims  In  the  stale  llpherl 
‘‘TMigrated  to  Amcfito.  ip  uinl  Wfi« 
first  lafrii  <>f  the  Alanbr.  Ifis  sipi  Ro{>^ 
aihi'il'y^l  Maf^ri^r^  Bchnyler;.  kmi  was 
head  Vi'f  Manor.  . Amaher 

si^nv.  Qrlbert , inarrivd  CVirihdly  Hi^iykntuiij 
^itid  wm  head  of  t he  Fringhk^^eic^h:  Manor. 
The  daaghivf  «rf  this  inariiagi.  dtiajiau, 
iiiHirif'd  Ociu  Wil  Phirre  Vasi  (IMIaudiv 
Of  Philip  Livingshni^H  rllddiSae--;^^^^^^ 
inarfied  XiOnl  Btolintrv^  Alida  maifric<i. 

^ iJrfVvV  fv»r  'lVn<««r,  lisnirC 

tVf  H ain;iKAO  v n.v^vt  ib  haiibW.  itliiid 

u eirctiliir  ur*ta  rCrv  '•Hiihaiv  lioivi: 


Co  glc 


A GUMPSK  OF  AS  OLB  DUTCH  TOWS. 


uf  remiafliS  r>f  tbt*  bmstH  g^Jlerv.;  iu  ()r(i^p 

O’^;  .hi(fito*«  fi><ijii  tl^f*  wiiirtows.  Tlic^nionr  vt^M^rrab^ 

^•ould  ^ iabi  mptw^  (Ui?ai.  , ^H>SK*d  [rfatfeiriH  rij>aiiiijct 

in  i;  Uif?  f fdr  ^Xk,  aij^  wXhucti  >^at  ni^  flau* 

niVil  |V<d  to  bi>'  him  and  gt-Fn  vva^  ui  tlio  ^^elitreQ  . -Tlda  :idr 


mmi  miMimi  It  would 

hiVVl^  plat‘t»  for  ilimi  to 

^uivt^  di  loviv  b^fivt^e 

tliey  wbrHi  OiU  t>f  tlRnr  teooi,  or  bidort* 
CVvtrniit  bad  Hpiiii  JH>r  iiileAO  Iine^,  aod 
Volokort  liail  Mwcfral  bundred  gudders 
'laid,  aaidi^., '■'.  ,.  ''V:'.' ■’;■>, 

The  fa,^hu)aahte  for  ladie^s 

i^domj  petiwaai,  ruitif^  sb;/Mr  W^ 

..Hf  liiidcired  JmNe^  of 

«iid  hi^idieehnl  K ^hte 

tlhhieti  appeared  in  Icaig-^dtetod^ 

With  n^adljug  »nd 

Kh/.MxH  ft diiriied  with  ^ 

kiiee  bre^hes^  and  silk  y;^ 

with  eoefce<l  hdt^  f>r  r*Hl  rhiged 
worsU-d  eaps/  to  this,  theV 

e:in*ie4l  the^  t M rn  ip-^lmpod  virai»:fh  ‘ witli  li 
io^uvy  se\alVthe  tobaoeo*)>fvx  id*  endK>ft.sed 
dlvi^r^  iai  wlutdi 
mgraytd  t he  t pdt  of 
ariu9  finrr^muded  hy  a 
Ijii  the  p^Aekot 

wa^^rthe 

<^i*v  ^ jepi%  iiuud  n*ii1 

. pirk,.  tli^^  whole  ^hiiD 
with  jzj  a guard  or 
timidle;  T1iehairW:r^ 

Worn  iu  a qtirii<s  arai 
geTH"*‘^'dly  jk>wd6X‘- 
ed,  the  Troiit  hair  Ih^- 
ing  brtisUiMl  ^^Iniight 
ij«>wii  o\-er  ihe  fore- 
head— u style  Jiowhn- 
{Uttol  l>y  yo\X  iigla^dir^. 

Tlie  DtUoli  yhuivh* 

( »>  W li  ich  v#^erei4cr  ha;< 
already  Ijeeh  inatie; 
rery  ^mali  It 

>l<H:at  at  tli e ihtrrs*He 
tjipti  of  State  t«;-t 
mnl  c^it4 

\ri*jnidiiiu  lj*>th  y.tiHieljc. 

the thiiifa  tis^  ¥he  wiif 
doW$  high  rrooi 
ihe  gTfaiiuh  a*s  it  wa?^ 

Coo  far  Do  151  FoH 
IlmngTttf/  pr<jteetcd 
1^  it»  gus»i?.  ;OMi  henm 
gM-iirri  agaiiiat  a 
xYuldim  oitaek  The 
0 {<«?  o liar  r imlth  eir 
to  service,  and  liitl  iSu 


rrplax^eil  )jy  a now  oio^  iii  iTle 
triidituiin  thli  iiyw  eloireh  w;t«  Iniiit 
roiiinl  thr  old ; an d wh i) e t la^  f »' (va lei*  vfivs 
hdiidnig,,  ^L’lwico  >vaK  beld  hi  th;e  lattr^ 
aiVd  only  interru plod  foiv  tWd  SahhalliK. 
STTie  new  iiilihee  wan  hn  c.x^n't  c<Hinter|iiM^ 
of  thift  iddv  y^^rc|)t  hi  i»hj(s  aiul  heihg  of 
T^  Wiix  tlie  sanie  geOerdl  ar* 
mdgrht&ui  and  Ssepurutinn  of  the  sevr^; 
Bafc  tio\v  live  roififrr^tipu  whs  u wraJih: 
ier  one,  ifcnil  wlndo  IvirO 

faniily  aWtk  in  glhss^;  Tbei'^ 

M'iM^  the  i^liUy Im  Dodsyv  h lhmfi«pv 
laeiij  ant!  J&teh  wihdpW  hii^d  a 

heavy:  Wpoileii  ^ ^hAiile^  With  a 

latrh'  and  yra-s  ia*ver  opoiied  ex^^rpt  on 
totiflay  T Th^^  rpof  wHs>  very  i^teep,  fnid 
mi  i-in  o ti  i 1 1 Hi  hy  a hel  f ry  ah  d \y ea t hr r riH ‘k- 
i)cniiinie  Wastrvlo  VYns  fivelo.y^ 


’iy.Xv.V,;v' '-A 


ALUA^Y  l\ 
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HARPEirS  MAGAZIKE. 


4jV4  CHllisl  '*  )»>;  UW  flwk 

Tho"  ill.  thi^^ 

wm  El ixulk^t U V 

wife  of  JODfiVi  bdtifl  tkf  clfoirli 

llie  kifti  timo  af  liev  bifi’iiik 
^ bbif*t  v 

Till?  ciiurrK  \v(is'  d<.»ixitvi5r^liy:tl  u Jaid 

rffe  iJirtferiulH  bv  tU^  bu j Itiing  of  tlie 
MifUik"  tniOrcii , <>tl  h)k1 

Huifeu  Mai^y  of  fbt^olA 

\Ym*  Wrfeil  urntc^r  fbi*  lus  u 

A|w«uJ  pay  fin' 

it  .v^'rnr  pcllo  ua4*^  tJjijjt 

.‘^ argr  >^1*^  oj  thcni"^  x^htrpcW'^}  r l^  vu^ 

‘v’  thr*  <ir 

• jb^  rlu-^^'uibtT,  (rvO  i>»  « 5?/in4Vi4ii\\ i 

llv't'!:  •<«».<*Wlt  .MJUi  ^i<*'-'-’l)*‘n»t 

. ] >II  vbi^  J liln  -;f4r  k»- 

u^f-  ’yahib^in  ^ Ibbn'ffanV  jiutcli  Cliuivh 

, in  . '-y'"- : / ■.''  ' •: ' - ■ - . ■■  ' . 

‘‘Kb'b  . b{;\>n4  In 

0»iubt*yife  k?:  i.n  jiyaf »0t  Oqii  tci 

n^n  of  tbe 

t'^^tif  ife 

»'«':-^j>V,  pbv^?>fe M 

vii^n  ik  t1  fe  » >k}  j 

4*uvff  Huv\%^k  b faio 
iiiK’  njf  on^fn  of  tho  b 4<.^ou. ’■ 

ViMt  ifbiri  kTiuvivit^.;  :■;  ■ "■•b.’.;;'  ■ 

Wi‘l I too\v::  liY  Maf 

ket  1 ov ' BrynilWu y > 1 i v'  0»i  tnOH- 

iVNin 

bi  fet..  tby  iri 

vt^ibVv^  tif  iikf^  lU; 
wuH'Yi^icki^ri  ^\ia 


4^kk  commonly  known  a«  Baas.^  Bv 
wa.s  Dutch  ii’orn  iiLs 
round  bald  h)?iwl>  aud  hwd  no  is^^jpcci  for 
any  one  biT;  tiny  thin jpf  that  irvu^i  not  Dutch 
He  \va«  a I'cjrular  attendaivl  ot  Ibe  vdd 
Dutch  cluiix'h,  but,  n^ycribek^.  in  con- 
>;tatit  fear  of  Ikum^  bewilch'cd:  His  wife, 
Maritjc,  c^Mmoiuieal  even  to  i^ving 
the  jnirm^  of  her  naik^^  hk 
bH>fi4  vrer^  in  imita' 

00li  of  Tiis  fdiild^  It  wo^  NIw-Year 
Eyt\  1055.  and  Biia^  \ya&(  iit  hi$  rshop  deiil- 
ini^  imt  cakt^  fe/r  >small  }mM?cs  of  money, 
iadlyd  takai  an  eitni 

of  rimv  in  bptior  of  St.  Nicbolaus, 
wdieit  be  li<«t.rti  a >fbitrp  tv'ip.  atid  in  walk* 
ed,  u,4  ii^rlr  an  old  wVmmn  iaj<  f?ver  lie  tod 
■fjHioseywtmv  ’ , / 

o£  4t  A)c?>}y<  NeifeTear  ir^fxdcto, 
^be  acre^kned  , 

, ■*  Wdhden,  you  To  edn^  ktoafk  loud/' 
rc!^?]ie(l  Baa^.  Dpyrot  * I airrt  t^f. 
•df^n.;'  •■;  . • ;.  .'  --  ' .' 

*'  I ^tiiii  a dofet^  V 
woman.  " ‘ ataV  betv  k only  tveotve/" 

V Tidl,  ifen..  utul  v tmt  do  4 
UuyVel  k dw’ulf  but  a ito* 
cri  f’ aairt  th0  to 

*'1  tell  you  1 wan!  one 
iiioni  !''  mho  Nbriekcd. 

Veil,  deu,  ’ maid  Im 
'\yo>v  may  <H)  i<>  de  ddyve] 
iuid  jri^i  btMMldcr:  yml  voirt 
yret  »l  hei'e/’ 

Frt:mi  thiH  time  on  tnir  At>vK 

l>aker‘m  wife  and  hiaiaedf 
wery  maAfe  tnitoi'Silfle.  Their  niouiey  uiid 
cookicH  wore  feki-u  away  i<y  iuvkiWr 

tonds;  tlieir  lrr<tol  eiiknr  ros^?  out  of 

their  >5febt  or  mat^k 

fa  mouk  i toi'k ; r;\felv  Ito'l  *4  m wn ; iud 

pom*  Bato  with  bk  0^1*11  touiks, 

Maritif  becamb  d^e^^^^ 

blue  froin  iitod  ty  tkey  aiid  5?«ch  a Hfe^: 
lie  Je'd  w^i?;V  Thriee  the  fdd 

ivoioilh  appwired,  aiitl  thrk'y' 
to  ‘ ' (ic  diiy Ti  l.  And  tekt.  iu  , Ui^ 
Oivy.  Baa^  totbpn^bt  <yf  Si/^^ 

olaUif.  AviirV  adviHi'd  lim);  <5,13  d:teuriiu2r  nf 
hiis  trivuhb's,  whop  tountoi  u 'd<«5cn  to 

‘ J'  V ht;  JohaT<ttc.<<  de^  Xkx,>per/  pnl  ,kt.: 
is  a jijrettt  plockb(*ad  t * iln»U|^)tt 
and  whlje  be  W’^  tluis  thiukibif 
St  \Yi»dc  Innl  Taiii^lmd,  nt%d  in  biK  stead 
\vds  the  old  wouian  Sl\e  repeated  tor 
d<  fuanil  f»>r  "*  0(ie  taore.'"  and  Bajus,  re^ 


('bifvch  lt(\‘»'  tJs,  l>oc<*nibor  *>l  |,7i ’.K 


itoi?,  i 


A GUMPSE  OF  AN  J>UTCH  TOWN. 


Tilt: 


i^jever 

wiw  Fliilijfi  |?f?!huy]<:v 

J W,  fi-oni 

Trutliiiuti  ^ys  thyy  wmv* 

wwJthy 

saU  iiWr  l>avhl.  ^vut>  dif 

i>r  /j^f  ibt‘  twyjir.  umir  of  ijrc^ut  ^ 

He  marrii^  i Ix^  im  iiij^  t u V^ 
|)leii(^k,  of 

thai  lU  lt3i}l>  ]K>iit i<mHl  irn^x 

a<ld4i«imiii  luiul  ti>  ili^  XiOtyli  of 

bi^i?  U»>»d<‘x  Xv'iiirfi  vv*4a  ow  the  lioutli  corjxO* 
Of  3r*vatl\vay  aidl  S«‘UiMnV 
■iiir  ^t.f  ufetxf  hy  iiut  iis  I iih  -aos^v  it 

vx'ill  !y*iacU 


luduheriii^  SiJ  NWhj>iau.%  to  lier 

xltnumfil,  when  %lie  eJifhunxwl,  *•’  The  !^poU 

m hrokmi^  ^lil  heiiieeforvvHrd  a ^Imm  B 

thirlecni.  and  thirfoeu  & a 

takuxj^  ii  ir04*kj  with  a » 

juaiixt  im  ity  kho  nuidei 

evor  aferxVsird  twdve  be-  ihii't^^eii, 

as  a type  vnf  the  th  iff  e<ni  aiigh  ty  SiapM 

that  :^iouJi4  arise  out^  >^ 

c^iycrttineirt  f)f  V^dertoidd  , 

It  is  well  khowri  hr/H;’  to 
la  Its  retenged  himself  h itxai  Ih^  fae 
ih»>axxs4d  wp  4t|^trusl  • 

toinA  <if  their,.aiice^thr^^^4^^ 
iioimitre  to  him  to  WJn>se  ^<^*4 
wa;^  omyig  i hat  thi^  hi^  f av»>rite  its^  h 
shrixa^sed  al  I olh<>^  ih 
yalwxuH  y OUR g liPeiiy  ?>lih=' 

kxi^ks.  Mod' ;■'  •■ ' ■. ' • ■'/•■’ 

It  ha4i 

of ?:!  KhujierhOofceii^^n 

iniiiio  cteriVied  ly^hjk 

itie  lii^t  of  Aif^huy^ 

sxirjTijfuxie  tlieif  Imd^^ 

seemluuRt  who  httvtt  V %r; 

aft  4.ilo  hilt  t^irh^tpie  Ihoir  ‘ f 


Tlieii:  sbtn  t^uptaih  Myndert  l^hpy 
Jfl  ay  * n*?  t>f  Ailm  i\  y ior  ti.  aiii  d h 
^tahghter  A Ollia  iharried  Johh)Uxt^l)h  IVy- 

anil  a of 

h]d  bchepOi^  .T» jhhiVh^l^'  tfe  1 ’^ystx^h  61' 
AiO^te^^  A codicil  h>  e-^iptalii 
Vxlll  diw-tN  (hat  thv^j^  he  paid 
(pith?  irrrfiul^dx  M y li  Oy h r Po  1 Vy  , 
jdei* - ' dhe  «h1  k\  1 rt-r  t ankarih to Vxo  uaulc 
h/r  fiiin/"  AVitl*  ioi^i  t‘lf>Pies,  fowUn 
umi  «i.sVr»n]  with  the  silver  hautllr^i  for 
his  prw^gMtive  as  lariiig^  roy  ority  gtvmd- 
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w 

'M:^ 

11 

-ff  frkMMBllil  ‘is 

■ /“!'  M ’ r 

®fe-fe:™K 

IgpHp 

MfcL-’ 

'w  ^ 
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liA  NKW 


Ihe  i^latiorj  of  ti)e 
c‘<>h>Xi\^  AVith  Six  Natioui^  <)f 
^ijd  mieh,  eiu>r<n'  liw 

Uh>  iif 

inoB  V to 

^er\nb#^s^iid  gtuKl 

AlaksiH.d^r 

ioit^^  fis^ni^l  lU^s 

11i<^  la^ 

1'ied;  ii  50U  p(  ral  Mafe>li3t> 


y MW.;  Bckuy]^  ^fpSki 

of  tdu^r^yitT 

ifl  ljy*rit%l  frohi  hei*  After  livr 

ijii&hl^LiidV  liev  >^tallji  pofce 

tjofA  <>k^  oxf^TviseA  a i^C*ntr*>Uuig  mlhicriee 
tij  pnklk'  iitfmrK  ik.  In 

Hlie  advam^^^  fundi^  k>  pa j:  the  hx 

tho  a per^ioTiri J uthirk 

® >iV?ii -in-law  of 

aj^rtiilfi*-* 
whicli  ii»;  r i^?rf  R- 

•ferh^te}|kf^  ::  : ^!^-\;  • 

Pkihp 

f4^#i  uf  |hs^  -^  Wtl 

faihilv  hajiive,  Hk 

wfth  Lord  Ho w^  he  fej  I oo  iaudikil^ 

Xil  tlvt'  horth  ond  of yjeorge.  ^ hf 

Upi}ioii]|t.od  i(>:  Mip 

Idy^teo  t^AlHau^.  aiitd  ikaf  it 

wiR^s  biirieA  due  wfdinanities  lit  '$i.. 


VMt^LKMtr  f-  ina 'V 


Plidip  tyai  a tiiidV  of 

ah*i.iity V and  sfxVh  aft#  h 

He  a fvit^m#  a tid  t fnii#,  uhd  his 

h pfetH'-hf 

, .' . ; , is-  hi  ar  ri  Ihf  fl^h^k= 

i >,f  :;A^ 

Diri3C*tt:)Tv;:  ot  Hih,  ■C^te:niX:^h# 

•#3^’ perfonned' 

Behsi^elae’^wyek  ■h|3^:4'^tl;hohy'0 
8e<’reljaF:^"  ic»f  the  Cotonie.  ih  the 
:hf  tiie  xhlioers?  of  ForUOmagev  1 1# 
hhfeii  of  I{e«s»el  aerwyck,  / anil  «oahy  of 
tlm  ptifiiupal  iidmlhlhhtH^  #hay^ 

lep  wan  tmly  tvyvviHdwcr  w 
Ui4med,  and  >he  s)it*#y#  her  halshahrt 
tnore  tliho  a ipiarteryd  a 
Imd  ten  eli?lilFeu>  \v#  herhu^^ 
by  htafrkijji/^^  W Mie  laHhoVfieiit 

fe  an  riea  c|f  Bhy  Qeitrutfo  uiaF- 

Fied  ■ tahilt ; Alida 

lipvmed  IVphiihey^  Vaii 

lnef:^.-#d  affef  hls  d 

Ktoii;;  f ^iird  Of  the 

ImxjuI  of  I fayr3Sh\v  Jei^shy  Behikyiy^^  Otlt 
tai  IV  <1  ohit  Seh  uy Ibe  ’vyh^  ihe  father  of 
' ''  ili>^  Lri4y ' ’ ii>uf  ?yAuhl  Sohu;y 

Ir^r^'i  Petor  M^ 


* lk#h:>iK^  OillUn'ill  Will;: 

jtvht  of  #Kvvyl#:t?l»hiix,:  (uts 

fiiv 

tiKviblvM’r  t«^rtusi1  Ay/4  Kii»i 

id  * i#  vis  f ‘ h’^y- 

<4'  'h  a^drrij'd 

iV  ef  fleH. -;AI jjni li»‘ !m 

P.y  tlt+f  FlV>\4^’t:V*'  (»f 

\i4k. .' ' ''  ■ ' ■■'  ■ '■■■  ‘ ■ '■■ 


rrrKK  ^,nif;YtKi;.^[jrm)M  a>(' pi.it  VMsj. 


A GLIMPSE  OF  AN  OLD  DUTCH  TOWN 


Peters  Church,  To  trace  his  brilliant  atfairs.  He  was  Recwder  and  Mayor  of 
and  laudable  eaiwr  would  be  iniposnible  Albany  for  many  years?,  Commissioner  of 
in  tbcHC*  few  pairos,  for  justice  could  not  Indian  Affairs,  Vice-President  of  the  first 
done  in  so  limited  a spju'e  to  a nmu  toj  Provincial  Congrress.  as  well  as  the  first 
whom  life  meant  loyalty  to  his  country,  | judg-e  of  Albany  County,  His  wife  was 
His  most  intimate  friend  \vas.Iudf;e  Volckr  I a daug’hter  of  Johannes  De  Peyster. 
ert  P.  I)ouw,  Gn  one  cMavision  Red  Jacket  and  sev- 

The  Douws  were  an  old  Dutch  family,  erul  Indian  chiefs,  Avith  their  retainers, 
vrliose  name  is  closely  asswiatcd  with  the  w^ent  to  the  "’ Hoeck'’ h)  have  a talk  w\itb 
<iarly  settlement  of  Albany.  The  first  of 
the  naou^  was  Vvdvkert  dahsmi  Don  w , 
wui  V'riedrichsfudt,  \\;bo  tlej,  ^>fb  nih 
to  ll>e  Netherlands 

the  pet'seculioxis  xvagcd  airaivist  the 
MeiinOTnt.cs;  IliKbirilephicc  wa.s  Lved- 
wimlen  irx.  tlie  prurinct!  of  Frif^liunh 
Hill  lamb  Uis  g'raiidsuft.  iVtru.s  l><»u>v, 


A >»ACK  K)s  ru*-  icb;. 


MOLVkXIKteVkL 


dc«oeudarilK  He  marrieiJ  Maaritie 
dei*t{^e  C^iuyn.  Aww  by  ilus 
Leenderi  iXfCbjtard)  Grant>e\M>oct,  toowii 
liy  all  iis  liie  Early  m 

life  youn^r.  G(iiise^yoort»  </<*  prmikei^ 

t]i<"  and  hand  of 

Oi^iiryiaa.  (le  Waodelaer,  aiid  tliej* 
tlie  lol  where 
Sftabil^:^  and 
ft^rrle^  fftWly  family^ 
he(*n  inu«it)*jou8  h>r  hem c^ty, 
itli  fltok^  i^neroiiK  qtiulitte^  bf 

^ ' id«l  Tlieir  sou,  Hprnieii, 

Ytiarrn^d  a dauijlilor  of  ttijitnin  Petni8 
I Doire.  of  Wolveuhoeefc:  ytdiose  ?^f:»0, 
ndjer-Cfenerai  Ga]iisf‘A~iX»rl>  .y<A^.  ih^ 

li«.*2o  of  Ffb'i  Staiv^vi^t,  i Ch^nu-^a| 
tiir*rL*  niut’T'ied  CaUiet-Hie 
] f ie  a inpo  of  fitddo  pre^Oriro,  of  a 

ffeai^le88  spirit  tin- 

; /da:itn|^  iiilln>;ibie  iuWg'riiy 

’- ',f^;m,  General.  Peter-  Gsin-sotitort*.' 
fot^nny  ti  6<Hrretai»y  lo  VVitt 

Hfe  ^viidfeoi^ 

yiVK^t^  iannnt^ roh^il  the  Jnh  n Aihi  dn r^ 

hijLt  tin*  Wa^  i^ubj^vpt 


tlie  Hud  la^  frietiils,  and  .'^nioke  the 
vpi^iev  pi  peaoe/^  It  was  eyebi^?* 
aftet*  a popfiybi),  ftitpper  g^rew 

TfteHy  , aad- i«ffered  to 
i/et  u lirgo  ainonut  lliat  llie  liMi'se  he  i<*cle 
ia  obming  to  the  feast  eould  heat  a in- 
race-bt^e  iiam  Btiirireoii.  <nviied 
ly  My:  ia  his  Any  luid  wiiu 

jiiaiiy  a pni^e.  It  Wjih  in  midwhiter^  t h^ 
ice  very  i>Ia^by  ^ nnd  raiiiuijc  fast,  pjit 
tii  e 111  d iabi  a fnl ) i eif u iiil  cj * l%ter  V an 
liOau;  t)ie  wer^eet?;  eij tewl  hit o tjb e sport , 
ch^iVfH}  the,  {cy,  >xiixl  Rationed  ffiyiiiselvejv 
wiiir  lRuteinis  ftbil  ilvywit  the  river. 

The  riafy  run,,  v4d  'Wtny^*hu  eoruiix^ 
in  fii'^t*  uahd  fbe^lfont^  and  yetis  of  wluti^ 
Hien. 'Indians/  acjSrroes.  ihs'  ridef  ha* 
ilv^.Kirijf  CdiarU  hW»e 

Hvtill  •armihnr  hoiciMt  Inm 
t5[riiscvt.ft>rts,  diViceinlahls  of  John  Wyss^j 
Gaiiswonft  i known  in  hi?  day 

He  wa;s  hti  fetimaty 


and  * ‘ hu::<:  Alnhdi-*) 
f rip nd  of  Pho^iniJy  ;i  K*rin piSv  4j?.  vyetl  hi\- hf 
Si  ^tiiji?  {P.  fhixhr  the  latter  w 


I - pcitkii  la’ia  "f*!  fnaVri«yv'k. 

I 'i|.  ”av>' lvo|^  ;.  >' 

1 r^-  A y 

I U nVlIiorh  .rih  iht* 

i yjka*is>«r*».  V^lit  tif>4 iimtr.  iUw’  firSi 

} <ii  •ilfit  t.l•^^t^A^  J’^r^-.  htrtu^Hra^v 
l ittin  uOt  i ;tl',u^tivcr  lif  ftf  iU  c\*lnuiut-.l4k’atr  ^ 

i Mvy*-  ' .' - ■ ' . 


m 

HAKPKrS  ^fiew  IftONTm;^  MAGA 

y Bwulsc  ^1' 

do  jna  want  iy  y wasr  (im 

! shiijdc  reply  1 

• i ■/  . ■■,•  H-i'S''''deHCen 

Harinen  nariiHmso 

"r  * 

<i-  ■ 

H‘tV  Wrt5^  a breUw  to  Devov-: 

jo  ifuTiie  jiurcli^seil  the 

hit  no 

j » Cf  »vnce  % if  Brj  >ail'>ni  y a n d 

1 Mmdiav  JjUhv /' 

wliiVii  i>?  still  owinnl  by  hi/>r 

‘ « Go  gle 

; ^5 r I t lie*  Dn toll  W est  India  Coirt- 

yiijiy  fo  gnmi  laindjs  ti>  anj 
^vlio  sliduld  ft*itli^:  pur* 

> , chai^o  Iketn  tjie 

iriejxt’,:  .-Tiio  •n^^itiin- 

knf?wn  as  %nBiipum> 
vrf(^  .-jiinifply''  /a  '..tiutiiher  of 
} . f^tvnng  isj  wdi  Itrends.:  If  t)iac?k, 

<•!  tliijse  o>uii  tl>iiH!  n>  a. 

if  ;i.lioin-' 

V ^orlor  wfc<  Vi'fiite.,  -ski.,  ' ' , ■ . 

fevv;  j>:.  ,.; liili'd'  gtabtod' 

K ofl  Ibo  k^ijpJt  of 

Hufkoo^.  Fori  Or- 

a age,  ao  d a Jor^i^  iohalteP  uf 
upneu)  iariets^  ai-t  cl  meolmiucs 
f \Vei^  met  to  people  il 

sela^  'ppl-ck^  tl jO  in 

‘:  dians  for  0r  ini^  myUitr 

V wien-^e  ItfR^  jiitilio  of 

.", ik^'nyor.  ^ ’ If  extepdod.  Ov'vji- 
^y^;0-  ^:y  ^'tefou■r■.!ail'fcfl  aloiiir  ike  'H>klU‘ 

: r'eig’ht  'np-.i^ 

■ I';--  iroiiir.’ertist  'to 

tbe  ^3^;t6r  pal*t^^^  o 

oiHjntioK^  ^id 

Colopie  of  Rervsaol-^erw  vok-  of  Viiii 

R^ias8rfaoi'  was  F;3ii^)n ’ T;hai  pnivba^e 

icodl^  ld>c  dc^couda  0 ie  rpr JT:  Hud 

niiioli  of  the  iHpd  fel  ill  ii^inaiiif?  in  tile  fanv 
il;f.  Iji  16(|  J ilio  oolony  iiito  Eug- 
lijsh  iiaudi»,  Avlio  ixmfiroUH.1  r|it>  rij^lit  of 


LfcoN Auii  (.u.sSt VUmit 


VON  T.  A fi;  ji'SNSRKi.  K t:R 


MACrAZlN  E: 


S5oil  to  fee  pjitt^nt  fait 

ilie  Ri^tisli 
ITnett*  liay^  bt^ 
re»f  lir  iSV^r  W 

it  wa^  alfaost  gfXKl^w  bi? tXie^to 

of  ?i(mlixittoiu  l^iaa^  fbr  twnty-fe^ 
lam.;';: v.;  ■;'■ /V / ■'■■•/•■  '■■■- "'  ; 

pxivUe^  erf  a pato>m  ^i&to 
far  tci  A>f  tfe  alii  M}A 

* " ivi're  aij  fafifais  ftor w of  J’ir  urfa.l  govtitfa- 

Hi«er  Alaji  Ifauj^sefaer  was  tl^enrf- 
ad  f tom 


Vterv'^idfatl  fe  iT(  1^45.  HJg 

ilklA  tb<? 

' ^affairs ‘ot 

#iirt 

fee;  Vif  ■ 

Vaja  A^aisfeixlam. 

His  .^p  Killlaji^^U  AWj  niar-* 

nc^  biK  c^msiiii  Mam  md 

tmm  ;tiiiyftv  >vj0» 

ilk 

He  vraiB  l»oru  spoiiv '4>f 
tleottfe-  ill-  ^':.kKtd  'i^rfuatf 
--te^^?^,:';”Jj^x;i^  ^ tliC' 

wi%^y  rtomuifav  Wi^torla^  ^rJrir. 

Vil  if  ohiir  C^fib  By 

h in  lii^t ; k'ifei  , a daii^litor  , < / 

Soluii^d iik,  b k fead : a 

file  *‘ 

bear  Uii?t  wife  u 

ffanghfei*  of  five  AVijllaip  Pafto««oPk 
He  sii^^faibed  JfacliiK<>ii  iii  tli^  p^ar  of  iblS; 
and,  as  a general  ofi  fee  Niagara  fmrfier. 
made  biM  napKi  fehowijiHl  for  edlii'sige  uaviJ 


jbpg  a«4  heinorabfa  liiv  e at  au; 
ce^tor^,  pad  >vaa  lUinftelf  a refiij^  and 
ediicatwl  ^‘litlenipu  of  fep'  tdd  i^IpioL 
He  neyfa?  saiv 
ed . 

( WaJfekf^"V^jjnJ 

tlte . ibe; 

jik  ® e 1^' W i»^  tke  one  e^vp(k*^ai  t;p 
Itnowij  the  avu'eRtor  of  :sta^i(?li  patriots 
mid  true  |dvfeintlvropist«,  Tbi>  manor- 
hoxise  er^led  fe 
of  the  Holfaiid  resitl Ynce,  ifetl  Jiefe  were 
-stored  for  igt^Iieratto^^  furni- 

tvim,  rUddy  e^ryt^  iii  qiiaipt  designs,  the 
^ilwr>  amt  ^r|a*aits  of  Dntofa  ancestry; 
IM ; lieer  ^feewindli^- 


'r\^mAl 
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^llantry.  He  owned  over  600,000  acres 
in  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties,  be- 
sides 350,000  acres  in  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, which,  together  with  valuable  estates 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
leans, made  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1839,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
country.  He  was  benevolent  and  greatly 
^ven  to  hospitality,  but  his  tender  point 
was  early  hours.  No  matter  how  distin- 
guished a guest  was  beneath  his  roof, 
when  nine  o’clock  struck  he  took  his  flat 
silver  candlestick  from  the  hall  table  and 
went  to  bed. 

Hendrick  Van  Rensselaer,  the  sixth 
child  of  Jeremias  Van  Rensselaer,  mar- 
ried a granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
Anneke  Jans.  His  son.  Colonel  Killiaan, 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  brave  old  patri- 
ot General  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
father  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Van  Rensse- 
laer, who  was  with  General  Montgomery 
at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and  engaged 


in  the  disastrous  battle  before  the  city’s 
beleaguered  walls  on  the  memorable  De- 
cember 31,  1775 ; he  was  also  the  father  of 
Major-General  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer. 

As  an  example  of  the  ability  which 
marked  the  career  of  this  family,  it  can 
be  stated  that  during  the  first  forty  years 
following  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  district  embracing  Alba- 
ny was  represented  for  twenty -two  years 
by  those  bearing  the  Van  Rensselaer 
name. 

While  we  recollect  with  honest  pride 
the  industry,  integrity,  enterprise,  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  heroism  of  old  Bevei^- 
wyck,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  truest  way 
to  honor  our  Dutch  ancestry  is  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  knew  no  fear 
where  liberty  or  honor  was  at  stake ; and 
let  me  ask  indulgence  on  the  plea  that  “I 
am  a Dutchman,  and  so  think  nothing 
which  concerns  the  Dutch  of  unconceni 
to  me.'’ 


KICIIARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 

1 WOULD  that  I might  twine  a laurel  wreath 
To  place  upon  thy  brow; 

But  thou  art  standiug  on  Parnussus'  height. 

High  o’er  this  laurel  bough. 

A few  are  clustered  on  the  mountain-top, 

Serenely  at  thy  side; 

Below',  a multitude  are  gazing  up 
To  whore  our  bards  abide. 

Once  gladly  through  a Castle  in  the  Air 
Thy  fellows  walked  with  thee: 

Now,  standing  with  white  locks,  they  list  to  hear 
Thy  grand  Hymn  to  the  Sea. 

And  they  have  roamed  the  storied  Eastern  land, 
Have  heard  its  poets  sing; 

And  they'  have  listened  eagerly'  to  hear 
The  bell  of  Felix  ring. 

At  length  it  rang  when  Felix  clutched  the  cord ; 
The  sound  died  not  away ; 

Far  down  the  changeful  vista  of  the  years 
I hear  its  peal  to-day. 

We,  too,  have  mourned  w'hen  thou  hast  sa<lly  snug 
The  passing  of  thy  youth ; 

Yet  w'.as  there  need  for  sorrow'  liad  we  asked. 

Can  poets  die,  forsooth  ?” 

Now,  though  I can  not  weave  the  laurel  crown, 

I send  on  breezes  fleet 

This  simple  leaf,  plucked  from  the  laurel  bough, 

To  flutter  at  thy'  feet. 
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A NATIUX  IN 

WASHINGTON  to-day  is  sii  cosmo- 
\\  iKilitan  that  the  {)n>iid  citizen  who 
liTOes  tliithev  for  the  first  tiuie  has  sto]) 
and  reflect  a little  Wfore  he  can  fully 
compreheinl  that  it  all  l>ehui)^  to  him. 
Twenty  years  ago — ^the  time  of  Buchan- 
an's Presidency  and  Douglas's  suprema- 
cy as  a Presidency -seeker— it  was  a skele- 
ton structure,  a scattered,  tuiliealthful 
village,  doubly  dwarfed  Ity  its  huge  pub- 
lic buildings.  Now  it  is  a city  r*lean  and 
fair,  and  the  public  buildings  are  couiiik  G 
ed  by  a living  tissue  of  populous  sti’ccts. 


It  has  jiot  grown  as  other  American 
cities  grow : its  pi’ogress  has  Ixhui  tardy. 
This  yeanling  of  towns,  so  careftilly  fos- 
tered 4>u  tlie  banks  r)f  tlie  Potomac,  has 
not  availed  itself  to  any  great  extent  of 
that  impular  method  of  impno'enieut  so 
suci’essfully  adopted  hy  C'hicago  and  Bos- 
ttui — the  methofl  of  burning;  and  ibs  in- 
crease has  Ih^cu  more  a reJlcsdion  of  the 
extending  magnitude  of  other  centric 
than  a Kpontuneou.s  movenient.  Mon^ 
and  m<u*e  the  custom  liiis  grown  among 
th€^  rich  or  energetic  and  inquiring  in- 
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like  a sJiiuhi,^  eUm^  w 
t)i<'  uir,  it>  ivifuiMl  you  of  Ibe  bufimn 
HO  TM‘iu—  Washui’:ftou  iiev^n’tio^n??;!; 
ss  «'Uh<  clislijK'tly  tbe  .‘fpptnu’ance  of 
itul  wliicii  li/is  risen  U>  the 

Jl  has  this  sproial  (‘Iiann  io  coinin»«inl 
if  nbove  othn  timt  whih*  Bi^stou 

Hxid  San  Fruiu'isco  laid  C*iiu:innati 
Now  York,  <h»;s]hto  thuir  uunion»us  iy>i4>ts 
of  tinur  <"{ 0)0111  ^cijjiJ  inUuv^, 

W'ork  u iUiy  t.owioi,  the  '■  maiden  eatxiUl'’ 
-how'N  a myi'V  ilisposition,  find 


huhitiOVtS'  *>f  rOhO*  Jllaovs,  »>t 
i^<nniC  fo  th.e  capital  to  »0(- 
it  l|ko  lOtHiy  of  th^n 
IVUVtvheiov 

liHVO  ' afol  HoVs'  VY;t,fcihni*:^tiHl 

may  faitly*  Ih.  ralh‘d  tin-  inter  end  of 
New  York*  as  NewiKut  is  the  summer  ex- 
tension of  the  metropolis.  Acid  io  the  ex- 
otic popuhition  tlie  enlar^red  I'liiiks  of  pub- 
lic o.tflcials  and  clerks,  the  growing  eii*cle 
of  scientific  and  literary  people,  ^Yho  from 
choice  or  coiniwtion  have 

Ik^cu  li*d  to  make  ilieir  homes  there^  to- 
jrether  with  the  ntHHlful  coiiliiigent  of 
small  traders  who  supply  the  daily  wants 
of  tliese  eleiueiils,  and  you  have^a  general 
ehtasilh^ation  of  the  hundi'cd  and  sixty 
tiiousand  lieads  counted  by  the  new  ceur 
sus.  A city  witliout  a commerce  and 
witlioul  8ul>urbs-^drive  a mile  or  two  in 
any  direction  and  you  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  ^vood.s  set  but  sparsely  with 
housCvS  or  cabins,  and  with  on! v the  jfreat 


nit  VAy:  Mcss  mansion,  olo  kkw 


itself  larp:ely  to  social  pleasures.  To  the 
outsider  the  difference  is  that  between 
friendship  and  flirtatiorn  You  like,  you 
may  love,  the  particular  bik  local  capital 
wliere  you  live  and  do  busiuess;  hut  you 
approach  Wasliiugton  with  a sense  of  its 
a soniethinjf  piquant  and  novel, 
with  w^hich  you  may  trifle  and  entangle 
youi^self  in  u make-believe  attai'hinent 
having  all  the  stimuluH  ami  none  of  the 
draw’hacks  of  steady  devotion.  Besides, 
it  is  n city  provided  w ith  "*  sights.'"  There 
i\re  Congress  and  the  Capitol ; there  art' 
Mount  V cruon  and  Kalorama,  where  dw’eli 
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the  author  of  the  ^ ‘ Columbiad, in  pro- 
found conviction  of  hb  errand  aa  the 
American  epic  i)oet ; and  Cabin-John 
Bridge,  the  longest  single  arch  in  the 
world ; Arlingtoiii  with  its  earlier  historic 
and  later  war  memories  ; Georgetown, 


ing  these  thoroughfares,  you  know  that 
the  trail  of  the  Boss  is  over  them  all,  but 
it  is  a picturesque  trail,  excellent  in  its 
results,  wltatever  it  may  have  been  moi‘' 
ally.  Many  of  the  liouses  in  the  new 
northwest  end  are  well  set  off  by  Iree^; 
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ami  lawns;  some  stand  on  terraces  d(?ck- 
ed  with  vines  and  shntbbery;  and  the 
ai’e^iiied  with  more  than  a hun- 
dred thousand  ti*ees  judiciously  plauted 
—elm  and  titlip,  buttonwooil  and  eottom 
wood,  the  hsIk  the  iiegundo,  the  maple, 
The  quality  of  the  houses  is  still  unequal. 
Here  and  there?  you  sec  a I’elic  of  the  viL 
lage  era  — some  little  whitewashed  hut 
sticking  pertinaciously  to  the  side  of  a 
fine  iiiodcrn  Ijrick  structure  of  comforta- 
ble and  tastcdul  style,  like  a wasps'  nest 
attached  to  a real  human  habitation;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  come  upon  a building— in 
wdiat  is  known,  according  to  the  barba- 
rous nomenclature  of  the  place,  as  E 
Btreet— -wliicli  bt^ai’s  on  one  side  the  le- 
giuid,  “Law  College  of  the  University  of 
Gen^rgetowui,''  and  ou  tlie  other,  “ Capitol 
Laundry.'"  Such  a conjunction  is  only 
to  te  explaiiied  by  the  tendency  of  j>cople 
nowadays  to  w'asli  their  dirty  linen  in 


witli  its  observatory,  its  college,  and  its 
convent ; l>esides  all  tliese,  the  Corcomn 
Ari  Gallerj",  the  Smithi:^>nian  lustitutioii, 
the  curiosities  of  the  Patent  Office,  the 
Treasury  with  its  hundreds  of  rooms  and 
thousands  of  employes,  where  you  peer 
into  the  busy  bmin-cells  of  the  govern- 
ment wliile  they  are  in  full  activity. 

You  arrive  by  an  early  morning  train, 
and  are  greeted  by  a gong  beating  for 
breakfiist  at  the  station,  which  makes  you 
feel  like  an  impossible  Chinese  embassy. 
But,  amied  with  a iKK'ket  copy  of  the 
Constitution,  y^ou  re-jissert  your  birtli^ 
right,  and  after  going  to  the  liotel.  where 
you  wait  some  hours  for  a room,  you  step 
forth  into  the  broad  airy  streets.  They 
have  a continental  width  and  extent, 
making  it  itn{)ossible  to  crowd  them  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions,  and  in  the  more 
retired  ones  chil(lr^?n  glide  |K*Jw?efuJly 
along  the  asphalt  on  roller  skates.  Walk 
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court.  Black  meu  and  women  are  numerous,  and  laugh  very  loud  on  the  streets 
with  refreshing  freedom.  There  is  everywhetc  about  the  city  a slight  but  racy 
touch  of  Southern  characteristics,  interfiisiMl  with  the  vigor  of  other  iKjrtious  of  the 
Union:  and  for  the  s^ike  of  tliis  you  are  willing  to  forgive  the  copious  tobacco 
stains — those  blots  on  the  nutional  escutcheon— which  distigure  the  sidewalks,  and 
around  which  you  see  an  English  tourist  and  his  wife  nuiking  their  vray  with  a par 
ilonubly  imperial  disdain. 

Gne  loail  improvement  in  |iartieular  deserves  our  praise.  From  the  park  ea.st  of 
the  Capitol  to  tlie  Presidenfs  House  and  Lafayette  Square  thei*e  is  a long 
p .stretch  of  government  land,  within  which  stand  tlie  Cap- 

I ifol  itself  ^nd  tlie  Civngnsshirial  Gretuihouse  ( which  l< 

I } i inte?ided  for  farcing  grccu  iaem>x»rs),  the  *Smith- 

{ ■;  v > sojo'Uy  Institution  jiiid  new  National  Museum, 

V tlie  Dcpailmrut  of  Agriculture,  the 

^ WasliiniTtou  Monument,  the  Dc|>art- 

f ments  of  War,  and  the  Navy. 

,j  Vl>/.  v! ‘>1  V the  Treasurj^  and 

1 ^ ■"  > White  House,  and 

I \ Jsl*"  Supfu*l>  build- 

.'W',  dtdicatol  t.. 

, ii  • otficial  pnntmg 


threatened  by  him  with  ruin  to  make  rtKiin  for  a 
railroad  station,  is  elo.sely  united  with  the  histoiy 
of  the  capital  ajid  its  illustrious  founder.  It  was 
t)wiied  l)y  David  Burns,  who  sold  to  tlie  government  most  of  the  ground  on  which 
(lie  city  stands,  and  here  are  the  trec*s  under  which  Wa.shington  sat  negotiating  with 
him:  here,  tw,  tlie  piair  old  tottering  house  in  which  the  famous  lieauty,  Marcia 
Burns,  rtM^eived  the  mo.st  distinguLshed  company.  She  married  Goveraor  Tan  Ne«s, 
of  New  York,  who  built  a pi*ouder  alxule,  in  style  a diminutive  White  House,  within 
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plotting  kidBap|>ors  at  one  time  intended 
to  imprison  President  Lincoln.  Si>  curi- 
ous a link  of  history  oug*ht  to  l»e  pre- 
served by  j^overnment*  But  it  is  dis- 
mantled and  dmre^curd«?d,  an4l  looks  mel- 
ancholy enoii«fli  among  its  rich  old  hedges 
of  box.  its  thick-blossomeii  magnoliiis  and 
double- [lowering  peaches.  The  grounds 
are  used  for  a negi'o  l>eer  garden,  and 
only  the  glorious  violets  in  tlie  grass  rtv 
call  the  long*  dead  beauty's  eyes.  The 
colored  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood 
do  what  they  can  for  it  by  investing  it 
with  the  fame  of  being  haunted,  and  aver 
that  at  midnight  the  grand  Van  Ness 
chariot  re-appears  in  the  street  drawn  by 
ghostly  steeds,  which  are  so  obliging  and 
economical  as  to  dispense  with  their 
heads. 

After  you  have  glanced  at  some  of  these 
localities,  and  have  begun  to  make  ac*- 
quaintance  with  the  leafy  parks  or  open 
circles  and  triangles  where  the  statues 
of  national  heroes  stand  mutely  eloquent, 
or  ftit  their  sculptured  horses  colossally, 
l»Xn.-^No.  BT0> — 3S 


ive.  Delightful  is  Imrdly  the  woi*d  for 
life  at  the  huge  and  expensive  hut  well- 
conducted  hotels,  unless  one’s  in- 

clines that  way  ; but  it  is  curious,  and 
has  its  stimulus.  One  dines  at  the  Riggs 
(whert^  political  people  chietly  report)  in 
a big  room  like  a legislative  hall,  with  a 
gallery  full  of  music,  and  tahlCvS  mlorned 
by  Congressmen  and  diamonds.  A mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  I observed,  had  his  reg- 
ular seat  near  one  of  the  windows;  and 
the  s«:nip  l>etrayed  a v>o8itiveiy  diplomatic 
flavor.  Nothing  could  he  iiiorc  demo- 
cratic than  the  manner  in  which  the  ofli- 
cers  of  the  executive  and  the  members  of 
the  legislative  branch  disjK)se  of  them- 
selves at  the  Federal  city,  and  arrangi^ 
their  luode  of  life  to  suit  tlieir  circuin 
stances  or  their  convenience.  One  will 
own  a house,  simply  or  riclily  decorated, 
as  the  case  may  l>e.  witlx  pictures,  ]>ooks. 
and  hric-i-brcxc,  and  the  .sundry  bclong- 
ingi^  of  a borne;  another  hii'cs  his  liouse 
for  the  .season  ; others,  again,  bojxrd  in 
small,  ecjoiiomieal  quarter.s,  or  establish 
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themselves  luxuriously  at  Wormley’s. 
A third  hotel  receives  its  characteristic 
tone  from  the  array  and  navy,  and  its 
halls  are  full  of  severely  quiet  gentlemen, 
who  dress  in  as  dark  clothes  as  possible, 
and  have  the  air  of  slightly  overdone 
civilians.  Elegance  and  plainness,  the 
showy  and  the  subdued,  are  very  sharply 
contrasted,  because  many  degrees  in  the 
manner  of  life  are  seen  among  those  who 
occupy  the  same  grade  of  position  in  pub- 
lic affairs ; and  the  importance  which  the 
hotel  and  lodging-house  necessarily  as- 
sume where  so  many  are  residents  only  for 
the  time  being,  makes  one  feel  at  moments 
that  the  government  is  to  a large  extent 
kept  in  a trunk.  Yet  society  has  many 
points  of  stability  too.  AJalse  notion  has 
gained  ground  as  to  the  prominence  in  it 
of  corrupt  schemers,  of  the  vulgar  and 
commonplace.  Novels  of  Washington 
life,  for  some  reason,  insist  upon  this  side 
as  the  distinctive  one.  It  is  the  inexcus- 
able defect  of  such  books  as  De  Forest's 
Playing  the  Mischiefs  Riddle's  Alice 
Brandy  and  Bret  Harte's  Story  of  a Mine, 
as  well  as  of  a more  recent  anonymous 
fiction.  Democracy — the  cleverest  of  all — 
that  they  present  repulsive  or  unpleasant 
phases,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  are 
much  more  deeply  characteristic  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Bardwell  Slotes  and  the  Mrs. 
General  Gilfiorys  exist,  and  paraded  per- 
haps more  boldly  during  and  just  after 
the  war  than  they  do  now ; but  they  are 
not,  and  never  were,  the  most  permanent 
types.  They  certainly  are  the  least  prof- 
itable to  contemplate.  It  is  also  quite 
true  that  many  members  of  Congress  are 
no  better,  no  more  attractive  or  richly 
endowed  with  good  taste,  than  some  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent.  The 
•wretchedness  and  coarseness  of  the  life 
into  which  some  among  our  national  law- 
makers fall,  who  bring  no  very  high  as- 
pirations with  them,  find  no  entrance 
into  S(x*4ety,  and  are  not  provided  with 
inlellectual  or  moral  force,  could,  per- 
haps, hardly  be  exaggerated.  But  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  legislators  in 
other  countries,  and  it  is  not  the  chief 
significant  thing  about  congressional  life 
at  the  capital.  Neither  is  the  social  phase 
of  jK>litical  intrigue  a prominent  charac- 
teristic ; though,  if  properly  considered, 
and  taken  in  connection  with  the  traits 
of  intellectual  power,  charming  personali- 
ties, secret  ambitions  or  anxieties,  and  the 
often  really  honest  motives  which  such 


intriguers  have,  it  becomes  an  absorbing 
and  dramatic  chapter  of  human  charac- 
ter. Apart  from  this,  it  must  be  said  that 
in  Washington  are  to  be  met  many  of 
the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world, 
both  in  politics  and  out  of  it — some  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  delightful  that 
our  own  country  affords,  and  quite  a 
number  from  other  countries.  Speak- 
ing of  this,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
generals  said  to  the  writer  of  these  para- 
graphs, with  a touch  of  military  impa- 
tience for  legal  debate:  “You  go  up  to 
the  Capitol  and  see  members  of  Congress 
wrangling  over  their  desks  like  a parcel 
of  school-boys;  but  in  the  evening  you 
find  no  more  accomplished  and  enter- 
taining men  in  the  world  than  they  are. 

I can  bring  together  at  my  dinner  table 
here,  any  day,  thirty  of  them  as  brilliant 
in  all  departments  of  thought  as  could  be 
chosen  in  any  capital  of  Europe."  And 
he  had  been  in  those  capitals,  and  knew 
the  best  they  had  to  offer. 

Party  hostility  is,  as  a general  thing, 
thrown  aside  in  the  urbane  intercourse 
of  dinners  and  levees,  although  some 
bitter  enmities  are  kept  up  even  there. 

As  a counterpoise,  it  is  discovered  that 
men  the  most  widely  opposed  in  public 
affairs,  who  hurl  defiance  at  each  other 
so  savagely  when  the  country  is  gazing 
at  them,  aie  drawn  together  privately, 
by  common  traits,  into  perfectly  harmo- 
nious hobnobbings ; while  others  who 
are  eminent  as  fellow-leaders  in  the  same 
party  cherish  feuds  so  bitter  as  to  for- 
bid speech  with  one  another.  For  the 
majority  of  persons  it  is  important  to  have 
place,  either  legislative,  official,  military, 
naval,  or  scientific ; but  the  mere  ix>8se8- 
sion  of  such  a post  does  not  in  itself  en- 
title the  holder  to  the  best  entree.  Society 
at  our  good-natured  seat  of  government 
is,  for  all  the  good-nature,  made  up  on 
much  the  same  principles  of  selection  as 
elsewhere.  The  best  of  all  kinds  assem- 
ble in  one  group,  and  the  rest  cohere  on 
the  several  stages  between  the  highest  ex- 
cellence and  mediocrity;  but  the  range 
of  choice  and  the  warmth  of  welcome  ac- 
corded to  those  who  are  acceptable  exceed 
here  the  capabilities  of  any  other  city 
hitherside  of  Europe.  There  are  circles 
within  circles,  of  course,  and  the  differ- 
ent ones  intersect  at  various  points.  That 
which  has  most  permanence  and  is  the 
most  satisfactory  as  to  pure  quality,  with- 
out other  regard,  i.s  composed  of  old  Wash- 
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judges  are  at  home;  Tuesday,  those  of 
citizens  and  Representatives  ; Wednes- 
day, of  the  cabinet;  Thursday,  Senators’ 
wives;  Friday,  Representatives  and  citi- 
zens again — tliis  government  being  for 
and  of  the  people;  and  Saturday,  Mrs. 
President  receives.  But  this  is  no  more 
than  a frame-work  on  which  innumer- 
able other  diversions  are  hung,  such  as 
balls,  lunches,  kettledrums,  a manifold 
succession  of  brilliant  dinners,  inter- 
spersed, or  rather  confused,  with  the  le- 
vees, the  afternoon  receptions,  and  state 
dinners  and  social  evenings  at  the  White 
House.  An  arrangement  so  definite  sug- 
gests, what  is  true,  that  Washington  is 
the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where 
a fixed  and  complicated  etiquette  pre- 
vails, resembling  that  of  foreign  capitals. 
Minute  regulations  of  precedence  exist, 
but  not  being  themselves  regulated  by  a 
final  authority,  they  give  rise  to  vexa- 
tious questions,  and  are  not  as  a whole 
satisfactory  to  everybody  concerned.  The 
general  rule,  however,  is  that  those  who 
derive  power  directly  from  the  people 
take  precedence  according  to  the  dignity 
of  their  office.  Some  authorities  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Bench.  If  you  give  a 
dinner  party  to  private  citizens,  and  in- 
vite certain  dignitaries,  these  must  sit 
higher  than  the  special  guests  for  whom 
the  occasion  was  made.  Foreign  minis- 
ters and  their  wives  sometimes  find  their 
claims  but  slightly  regarded  by  this  re- 
publican code.  The  usual  law,  moreover, 
that  residents  should  call  first  on  visitors, 
has  to  be  exactly  reversed  at  Washington. 

If,  in  the  more  miscellaneous  compa- 
nies, a great  many  individuals  are  en- 
countered who  do  not  awaken  a lively 
yearning  for  further  intercourse,  there 
are  always  desirable  ones  present  as  well. 
The  families  of  men  holding  seats  in  the 
Senate  or  House  are  burdened  above  all 
other  beings  with  duties  toward  all  sorts 
of  people  from  their  “districts,”  who 
make  free  use  of  their  time;  sometimes 
incredibly  queer  people;  frequently  ex- 
cellent, homely  folks  who  in  their  hour 
of  trial  on  getting  to  this  unfamiliar  spot 
turn  naturally  for  support  to  those  who 
once  leaned  upon  their  votes — and  may 
want  to  again.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  Senators  and  members,  accordingly, 
may  be  seen  superintending  the  sight- 
seeing of  such  parties  in  the  winter,  or 
taking  them  to  the  White  House  and  oth- 


er places  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence entitles  them  to  enter.  Some- 
thing incongruous  there  doubtless  is  about 
it,  though  the  custom  is  in  accord  with 
our  ideas  of  practical  equality  and  mutual 
good-will.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned, 
at  any  rate,  that  a wholesome  considerate- 
ness is  thus  maintained  in  those  who  theo- 
retically stand  high  toward  humbler  per- 
sonages ; and  that  by  these  means  germs  of 
cultivation  are  scattered  widely  and  car- 
ried to  remote  neighborhoods,  where  they 
yield  fruit.  In  the  very  heterogeneous- 
ness of  the  company  that  one  may  meet 
under  such  circumstances,  there  is  to  any 
healthy  and  unprejudiced  observer  a pe- 
culiar interest.  The  greater  breadth  of 
toleration  for  incomplete  or  even  anti- 
pathetic persons  one  has,  the  greater  gain 
in  his  range  of  observation  and  influence. 

A young  Englishman  from  one  of  the 
higher  planes  of  the  British  aristocrats’ 
paradise,  who  passed  several  weeks  at  the 
capital  in  the  mid-season  of  gayety,  found 
this  variety  of  circles  hugely  entertain- 
ing. In  one  day,  for  example,  he  w^ent 
to  three  affairs,  which  marked  the  ex- 
tremes and  the  middle  of  the  social  scale. 
One  was  a reception  given  by  some  Con- 
gressional lady,  herself  a person  of  the 
highest  breeding,  to  whose  house  the 
most  illiterate  constituent,  the  mc^  re- 
mote stranger,  or  the  shadiest  kind  of  ad- 
venturer might  come  on  that  particular 
day.  Next  in  order  was  a fashionable 
wading,  where,  of  course,  the  attendance 
was  more  select;  and  the  final  and  finest 
sifting  was  represented  by  a card  recep- 
tion in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  young  man  pro- 
nounced all  this  “ tremendously  jolly”— 
a phrase  which  in  the  vocabulary  of  Brit- 
ish youth  never  fails  to  express  the  ut- 
most of  praise. 

“You  could  write  seven  volumes  about 
Washington,”  a young  lady  said,  who 
knew  it  thoroughly,  and  felt  that  every 
man  bom  with  a gold  (or  even  a steel) 
pen  in  hLs  hand  should  add  his  quota  of 
comment.  The  precision  of  her  statement 
as  to  the  quantity  leaves  no  room  for 
doubting  its  accuracy.  But  as  the  vol- 
umes are  at  present  not  forth-coming,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a few  ex- 
tracts from  the  unpublished  diary  of  a 
young  belle. 

^^Jamiaiy  13. — Since  the  New-Year  recep- 
tions Fve  been  to  a dozen  dinners  and  dances, 
two  or  three  receptions  every  day,  and  made 
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efforts  of  inexperienced  or  unimportant 
members  to  get  attention  are  pathetic. 
One  is  perpetually  swaggering  about,  but 
never  speaks  -,  another  gets  up  and  mur- 
murs, but  being  ignored  by  all  parties, 
sits  down,  with  a ghastly  disappointment, 
and  tries  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  feel  he 
was  being  looked  at ; another,  with  Chad- 
band  hair,  rises  for  information,  asking 
in  a bland  voice  a question^  so  needless 
that  some  one  on  the  other  side  answers 
it,  to  save  the  Speaker’s  time,  and  Chad- 
band,  after  swaying  uncertainly  on  his 
toes  for  an  instant,  subsides  so  abruptly 
that  he  can’t  at  once  recover  the  use  of 
his  limbs  sufficiently  to  steal  away  to- 
ward a cloak-room.  Yet  at  almost  any 
moment,  except  in  the  “morning  hour” 
and  on  “private  bill  day,”  an  exciting 
and  masterly  discussion  may  begin,  which 
promptly  fills  the  chairs,  and  enchains 
every  listener.  The  general  demeanor  of 
the  House,  too,  is  more  business-like,  ex- 
cepting for  the  amount  of  preoccupation, 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Those  Avlio  come  to  look  on,  with  imagi- 
nations trained  by  history  and  the  press, 
are  grieved  to  go  away  without  seeing  a 
single  member  spring  at  another's  throat, 
or  even  call  him  a liar.  The  homogene- 
ity of  the  faces  and  persons  on  the  floor 
is  another  point  for  remark.  It  is  clear 
that  Americans  are  Americans,  however 
wide  asunder  their  abodas  may  be,  and  it 
occurs  to  one  that  if  the  representatives 
of  different  sections  were  to  get  hopelessly 
mixed  up  and  changed  about  some  day, 
it  would  produce  no  incongruity  so  far  as 
their  outward  appearance  is  concerned. 
To  imagine  these  comfortable  gentlemen 
arrayed,  in  their  frock-coats  of  identical 
make,  on  opposite  sides  in  a civil  war,  or 
as  the  lawgivers  of  separate  confedera- 
cies, would  be  grotesque,  if  the  reality  a 
few'  years  ago  had  not  been  so  tragic.  A 
few  distinctions  of  East  and  South  and 
West  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  phys- 
iognomies, but  individual  peculiarities  as- 
sert themselves  far  more  strongly.  The 
man  of  the  people,  with  his  indiflFerent 
neck-tie  and  ‘‘w-ell-met”  manner;  the 
smug,  w^ell-to-do  lawyer;  the  “elegant 
speaker" : tlie  richest  members,  with  heads 
partially  bald  and  faces  seamed  with  fine 
wrinkles,  wearing  a look  of  long  resigna- 
tion to  the  collection  of  dividends;  or  the 
plethoric,  rosy-faced  man  who  gains  his 
]K)int  by  private  Champagne  rather  than 
j)ublic  si>eecli ; the  quiet  gentleman  of  re- 


fined manners;  and  the  gory  antagonist 
— all  th^e,  and  other  types  besides,  may 
be  sharply  discriminated  without  regard 
to  State  or  geographical  lines.  It  has 
grown  to  be  the  fashion  to  say  that  Con- 
gress accomplishes  nothing  except  to  dis- 
turb trade,  but  if  that  is  so,  it  is  not  due 
to  idleness.  Accomplishing  nothing  was 
never  before  so  laborious  a task.  House 
members  are  the  busiest  people  in  the 
country,  with  their  caucuses,  their  inces- 
sant committee  meetings,  their  speeches 
and  preparation,  their  dense  correspond- 
ence with  constituents,  and  interviews 
with  visitors.  The  House,  too,  turns  out 
a vast  amount  of  work,  its  committees  be- 
ing efficient  agencies  for  transacting  busi- 
ness. Every  day  you  find  in  the  Docu- 
ment Room  a fresh  armful  of  newly  print- 
ed bills,  many  of  which  are  trash,  to  be 
sure,  but  harmless.  The  real  and  great 
defect  of  the  popular  branch  is  its  fatal 
capacity  for  distorting,  maiming,  or  de- 
stroying good  measures  matured  in  com- 
mittee, by  unforeseen  amendments  carried 
in  general  debate.  A few  laudable  enact- 
ments, however,  always  survive  this  gen- 
eral macsacre  of  infant  bills,  and  w^e  must 
remember  that  the  amendments  often  rep- 
resent a wholesome  watchfulness  against 
special  class  or  private  legislation.  What- 
ever the  evils  of  (Congress,  finally,  they 
are  faithful  reflections  of  the  avarice,  am- 
bition, or  low  sense  of  honor  in  the  com- 
munities there  represented ; and  the  people 
do  not  do  wisely  to  sneer  at  their  own  ex- 
posed deformity,  without  trying  to  reme- 
dy it  by  cultivating  morals  more  assidu- 
ously in  business  and  in  political  opinion. 

The  facilities  offered  new  members  for 
finding  their  true  level  are  unsuiqiassed. 
Some  of  them,  prominent  enough  when  at 
home,  you  do  not  notice  at  all  until  they 
loom  up  magnificent  among  obsequious 
w^aiters  in  the  hotels.  The  long  per- 
spective of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  they 
approach  the  Capitol,  dwarfs  them  amaz- 
ingly, and  the  big  dome,  when  they  get 
under  it,  acts  as  an  extinguisher,  snuffing 
them  out  completely.  Only  when  they 
return  to  their  constituencies  do  they 
again  become  fully  visible.  The  specta- 
tors arc  often  as  interesting  in  their  w'ay 
as  the  R€‘presentatives.  Sometimes  one- 
half  in  the  men’s  galleries  ai*e  negroes. 
Every  grade  of  uncouthness  or  of  fash- 
ion is  repi’esented  among  the  on-lookers 
of  both  branches.  “Wheer  do  they 
daunce  i"  asked  a tall,  simple,  high- 
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cheeked  North  Carolinian,  who  hud  come 
in  the  favorite  hjloucli  hat  of  his  region, 
and  was  lm)king  at  pros^pective  feminine 
voters  in  the  opposite  gallery— “ Whoer 
do  the.y  daunce  i I ain't  seen  the  fiddler/’ 
The  number  of  regular  attendants,  tix)^  is 
surprisitig;  for  watching  the  sessions  of 
CV>ngress  exerc^ises  an  awful  fagcijir*iti(m, 
akin  to  that  of  gainhling.  The  House  in 
particular  is  haunted  by  a lank  exnder- 
tcal  gentlenian*  whom  tlie  pi*ass  c<aTe- 
sjHvnilents  have  nicknamed  ' the  pniyer 
fiend/'  It  Wiis  ho  who,  toward  the  end 
of  tlio  Forty-fifth  Cougrcm  wlien  a eon* 
(inuous  sf*s«ion  of  some  du>^  Wiis  alxmt  to 
trench  \i\uni  Siindity,  rose  in  his  jilace 
and  solemnly  forbade  the  procc^lings. 
Failing  in  his  pious  pui'pose,  he  has  faith- 
fully continued  to  ap))ei4r  every  morning 
in  tlie  siirne  seat,  whit liei*  lie  coiucvS  all  the 
way  from  Georgetown,  striding  like  u 


ones,  who  never  had  a valid  casCv  hut  im- 
agine that  Congress  lias  been  wickedly 
Ixiught  up  to  vote  against  their  demands. 
I heard  of  one  man  wh«»  had  left  a profit- 
able busine.ss,  and  utterly  riiineil  his  life, 
to  |iros(x*nte  his  claim  for  a fulailous  sum 
wliicli  will  mn  ci*  Ik*  paid,  but  is  followed 
by  him  witli  insane  energy,  A wither- 
ed, elder!y  wriniaiC'viis  |x>intc^^  out,  de- 
srending  the  (.^apiUd  steps,  dressed  in  a 
t hin  faded  gowui  and  flighty  Ixinuet,  wdth 
an  old  shawl  askew  on  her  shoulders, 
whi»  carried  an  envelojHvbox  tied  witli  a 
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votiHi  to  reg^ular  employ 
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tho  S<c?nakVs  smallness.  Scntto*  \X^  ruofii- 
in  a hir^<.‘r  space,  and  they  must  at 
i>nee  adapt  themselves  to  a rougher  and 
loudcv  scale.  T})e  fact  that  in  the  days 
of  AV'cfteter  ami  Clay  their  assembly  met 
in  ii  lY^orn  less  than  half  the  size  of  the 
f>rf.?sent  cliainher,  suggests  a ]>artial  ex- 
planatiou  of  the  greater  ascend eiicy  thexi 
of  elal)i>rate  oratoi'y.  and  the  traditions  of 
unsiirpassiihle  eloquence  left  by  that  body. 
In  that  old  hall  tlie  Su])reme  Court  now 


and  the  Senate,  although  a more  cuL 
inrcMl  growth,  apj^ears  bliglited  by  the  dis- 
ease of  ambition  or  factional  inisgrowtli. 

Enoiigli  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Wasliington,  if  still  incomplete,  has  re- 
veal ed  a healthy  capacity  for  developing 
in  accord  w itli  the  national  nwds.  J>otn 
a mere  central  agency,  with  a sometliing 
liesitating  and  uncertaiji  in  iLs  character, 
before  the  civil  war,  it  has  become^  with 
the  greater  security  given  to  our  confetL 
eration  by  that  struggle,  a tit  ropresenta 
iivc  lif  the  fed «:^ra I i4h'a  At  the  saiue 
lime,  it  docs  n<>i  and  never  cun  *>yef'^had 
o\y  ihf «Sc  gY«Ml  oiif-grbwlUs  of 

USSi-'-i  |)ow4‘V  ami  inHilftthms, 


sits,  prr*s.vrvuig  more  an' 
tiqin^  r'crt^mony  lhau  any  ollv 
erpan  o(  the  general  yoveruv 
inrot,  and  producing,  despyte. 
n Hforis  of  late  to.  drag  HIIBipB 

it  i n to  i rw  shmlo  w of  pa  ri  isa  1*4  wSBSBKSm 

susjiicion,  a sti'onger  inipres- 
sion  of  iutegi’ity.  Tt  is  an  in- 
teit^ting  and  irnpmssi  ve  sight 
to  watch  the  stately  cntiance  of  the  jiidges 
in  their  hla<»k  gowns,  every  one  in  the 
oouT*t-r<M'un  rising,  and  returning  their  Imjw 
after  they  have  taken  their  places,  vvliile 
I lie  marslmrs  deputy  calls  out,  in  sing- 
song: '‘OyezI  oyez'  oyez!  All  pc^rsons 
liaving  business  l>efore  the  Supreme  CVnirl 
<»f  the  Unitoil  States  are  admonished  to 
draw  near  and  chum  its  attention, etc. 
The  Justice's  and  their  Chief,  with  massive 
lieads  and  strong  features,  face  from  the 
hencli  a wall,  where  thew  are  confi*on1<Hl 
by  the  heads  of  former  Chief  Justi<*<ft4, 
made  a little  more  weighty  and  ]>4n*ma* 
nenl  by  Ix'ing  shap«Kl  of  marble,  and 
seem  therefore  to  form  a living  ami  ma- 
jestic link  between  the  tH‘pub lie V past  and 
its  future.  By  contrast  m ith  this  pres' 
cnee  the  House.  Wcoiiie^  a motley  crowds 


THJi  sCrUKME  eOUHT  CH.VMaKH. 


the  chief  citie.s  of  the  Uniteil  States.  Its 
relation  to  them  is  admirably  it  publican, 
and  in  ?iccord  witii  our  system;  it  will 
never  pennit  a concf?ntration  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  such  as  imperial  centrali- 
zation has  cau.sed  by  slow  ahsorptiou  in 
Paris  and  London.  Yet  all  the  currents 
of  life  from  all  the  States  How  through  it, 
giving  and  rsTciving  something  in  the 
pas.sage.  It  is  a whispering  gallery  for 
the  Union.  Every  interest  and  quality, 
good  or  bad.  that  iMdongs  to  tlie  parts  finds 
here  a voice  ami  a hearing.  Mu<*h  that  is 
dark,  no  doubt,  exists;  hut  it  is  not  very 
deep.  The  society  of  the  place  is  remark- 
ably pure,  the  city  is  wudl  ordered.  On 
the  whide,exanuning  the  nation  in  a riut- 
shell,  as  we  may  do  here,  w'e  find  tlie  sub- 
stance ixiiasonably  sound. 


SHE  SAT  THEftK  Hf<iM  IN  THE  Altt  WHILE  THE  STKAHER  BACKfcU  OCT  VROM  THE  PiFUS. 


rnents  troubled  lier  little;  two  »str*»ii?r, 
plain  black  gowns  she  considered  amply 
suflieicuit.  Into  the  inidHt  of  all  this  swift 
sewing  suddenly  one  day  came  fhist. 

Why  tliti  1 do  it  r be  said^  in  answer 
to  everybody,  ‘*I>o  y<iu  sii|ijw>se  I was 
going  to  let  Ainiet  go  away  for  a whole 
long  year  Avitbout  saying  even  good  by  f 
Of  course  not/' 

It  is  very  kind/Vaaid  Aiitie,  her  timl 
eyes  resting  on  his  handsome  face  grate* 
fully,  lier  sewitig  for  the  moment  cast 
iisiile.  Her  friends  )md  not  ix^u  over- 
kind  to  lier  lately,  and  she  was  deep- 
ly  touched  l>y  this  pnxrf  of  attachment 
from  her  old  playmate  and  oonipan  ion. 
RtLsi  exprc^sseil  liis  atfwtion^  as  usual,  in 
hia  own  way.  He  did  not  say  that  he 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“ To  all  ftppeumnce  it  wus  rhifc’tl>  t»y  Accitleiit. 
nufl  ihe  grace  of  Xalure/’ — Cahlyle, 

IT  was  still  September;  for  great  .sor- 
rows come;  grav^^s  are  nuide  and  turf- 
ed over,  and  yid  the  uiouth  is  not  out. 
Anne  had  written  her  letter  iinme(liately, 
accepting  her  grundaunt'.s  otter,  and  Fere 
Micbiiiix  gave  her  approval  and  praise; 
but  the  others  did  not,  ci^uld  iu>t,  and  slif! 
su tiered  from  their  silence.  It  made, 
liowever,  no  ehmige  in  her  purpose;  slie 
Yvent  iil>out  her  toks  steadily,  toiling  all 
<]ay  over  the  childnvn's  clothes,  for  slic 
had  used  ]Kirt  of  the  money  in  her  hands 
to  in  ike  them  comfortable,  and  fxirt  Avas 
to  be  giveix  to  Miss  I^ois.  Her  <nvn  gar- 
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had  come  back  to  the  island  because  he 
wished  to  see  hef,  but  because  he  knew 
that  she  wished  to  see  himf.  And  Anne 
willingly  agreed.  Dr.  Gaston,  as  guard- 
ian of  this  runaway  collegian,  gave  him 
a long  lecture  on  his  escapade  and  its 
consequences,  his  interrup:ed  studies,  a 
long  train  of  disasters  to  lollow  being  pic- 
tured with  stem  distinctness.  Rast  list- 
ened to  the  sermon,  or  rather  sat  through 
it,  without  impatience:  he  had  a fine 
sunny  temper,  and  few  things  troubled 
him.  He  seldom  gave  any  attention  to 
subtleties  of  meaning,  or  under-currents, 
but  took  the  surface  impression,  and  an- 
swered it  promptly,  often  putting  to  rout 
by  his  directness  trains  of  reasoning  much 
deeper  than  his  own.  So  now  all  he  said 
was,  “I  could  not  help  coming,  sir,  be- 
cause Annet  is  going  away ; I wanted  to 
see  her.”  And  the  old  man  was  silenced 
in  spite  of  himself. 

As  he  was  there,  and  it  could  not  be 
helped,  Rast,  by  common  consent  of  the 
island,  was  allowed  to  spend  several  days 
unmolested  among  his  old  haunts.  Then 
they  all  began  to  grow  restive,  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  speak  of  the  different 
boats.  For  the  public  of  small  villages 
has  always  a singular  impatience  as  to 
anything  like  uncertainty  in  the  date  of 
departure  of  its  guests.  Many  a minia- 
ture community  has  been  stirred  into  heat 
because  it  could  not  find  out  the  day  and 
hour  when  Mrs.  Blank  would  terminate 
her  visit  at  her  friend's  mansion,  and  with 
her  trunk  and  bag  depart  on  her  way  to 
the  railroad  station  ; and  this  not  be- 
cause the  community  has  any  objection 
to  Mrs.  Blank,  or  any  wish  to  have  her 
depart,  but  simply  because  if  she  is  going, 
they  wish  to  know  tvhen,  and  have  it  set- 
tled. The  few  days  over,  Rast  himself 
was  not  unwilling  to  go.  He  had  seen 
Anne,  and  Anne  was  pressed  with  work, 
and  so  constantly  threatened  by  grief 
that  she  had  to  hold  it  down  with  an  iron 
effort  at  almost  every  moment.  If  she 
kept  her  eyes  free  from  tears  and  her 
voice  steady,  she  did  all  she  could ; she 
had  no  idea  that  Rast  expected  more. 
Rast  meanwhile  had  learned  clearly  that 
he  was  a remarkably  handsome,  brilliant 
young  fellow,  and  that  the  whole  world 
was  before  him  where  to  choose.  He  was 
fond  of  Anne ; the  best  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  associations  of  his  whole  boy- 
hood’s life  were  twined  around  her;  and 
yet  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  always 


been  very  kind  to  her,  and  this  coming 
back  to  the  island  on  purpose  to  see  her — 
that  was  remarkably  kind.  He  was  glad 
to  do  it,  of  course  ; but  she  must  appre- 
ciate it.  He  began  now  to  feel  that  as 
he  had  seen  her,  and  as  he  could  not  in 
any  case  stay  until  she  went,  he  might 
as  well  go.  He  yielded,  therefore,  to  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  higher  powers,  say- 
ing, however,  frankly,  and  with  real  feel- 
ing, that  it  was  hard  to  bid  farewell  for  so 
long  a time  to  his  old  playmate,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  could  endure 
the  separation.  As  the  last  words  were 
spoken  it  was  Rast  who  had  tear-dimmed 
eyes;  it  was  Rast’s  voice  that  faltered. 
Anne  was  calm,  and  her  calmness  an- 
noyed him.  He  would  have  liked  a more 
demonstrative  sorrow.  But  as  he  went 
down  the  long  path  on  his  way  to  the 
pier  where  the  steamboat  was  waiting,  the 
first  whistle  having  already  sounded,  he 
forgot  everything  save  his  affection  for 
her  and  the  loneliness  in  store  for  him 
after  her  departure.  While  she  was  on 
their  island  she  seemed  near,  but  New 
York  was  another  world. 

Down  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  gate 
there  was  an  ancient  little  cherry-tree, 
low  and  gnarled,  which  thrust  one  crook- 
ed arm  across  the  path  above  the  heads  of 
the  passers-by.  As  Rast  approached  ho 
saw  in  the  dusky  twilight  a small  figure 
perched  upon  this  bough,  and  recognized 
Tita. 

“ Is  that  you,  child  ?”  he  said,  pausing 
and  looking  up.  She  answered  by  drop- 
ping into  his  arms  like  a kitten,  and  cling- 
ing to  •him  mutely,  with  her  face  hidden 
on  his  shoulder. 

“What  an  affectionate  little  creature 
she  is,  after  all!”  he  thought,  stroking 
her  dark  hair.  Then,  after  saying  good- 
by,  and  giving  her  a kiss,  he  disengaged 
himself  without  much  ceremony,  and  tell- 
ing her  to  be  a good  girl  and  mind  Miss 
Lois  during  the  winter,  he  hurried  down  to 
the  pier,  the  second  whistle  summoning 
all  loiterers  on  board  with  shrill  harsh- 
ness. Tita,  left  alone,  looked  at  her  arms, 
reddened  by  the  force  with  which  she  had 
resisted  his  efforts  to  unclasp  them.  They 
had  been  pressed  so  closely  against  the 
rough  woollen  cloth  of  his  coat  that  the 
brown  fiesh  showed  the  mark  of  the  diag- 
onal pattern. 

“ It  is  a hurt,”  she  said,  passionately — 
“ it  is  a hurt.”  Her  eyes  flashed,  and  she 
shook  her  small  fist  at  the  retreating  fig- 
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ney,  the  city  school,  the  harsh  aunt,  did 
not  dishearten  her;  tliey  were  but  parts 
of  her  duty,  the  duty  of  her  life.  It  was 
after  midnight ; still  she  sat  there.  The 
old  shutters,  which  had  been  rattling  for 
some  time,  broke  their  fastenings,  and 
came  violently  against  the  panes  with  a 
sound  like  the  report  of  a pistol. 

“The  wind  is  rising,”  she  thought, 
vaguely,  as  she  rose  to  fasten  them,  open- 
ing one  of  the  windows  for  the  purpose. 
In  rushed  the  blast,  blowing  out  the  can- 
dle, driving  books  and  papers  across  the 
floor,  and  whirling  the  girl's  long  loos- 
ened hair  over  her  face  and  around  her 
arms  like  the  coils  of  a boa-constrictor. 
Blinded,  breathless,  she  hastily  let  down 
the  sash  again,  and  peered  through  the 
small  wrinkled  panes.  A few  stars  were 
visible  between  the  light  clouds  which 
drove  rapidly  from  north  to  south  in  long 
regular  lines  like  bars,  giving  a singular 
appearance  to  the  sky,  which  the  girl  rec- 
ognized at  once,  and  in  the  recognition 
came  back  to  present  life.  “The  equi- 
noctial,” she  said  to  herself;  “and  one  of 
the  worst.  Where  can  the  Huron  be? 
Has  she  had  time  to  reach  the  shelter  of 
the  islands  ?” 

The  Huron  was  the  steamer  which  had 
carried  Hast  away  at  twilight.  She  was 
a good  boat  and  stanch.  But  Anne  knew 
that  craft  as  stanch  had  been  wrecked 
and  driven  ashore  during  these  fierce  au- 
tumn gales  which  sweep  over  the  chain 
of  lakes  suddenly,  and  strew  their  coasts 
with  fragments  of  vessels,  and  steamers 
also,  from  the  head  of  Superior  to  the  foot 
of  Ontario.  If  there  was  more  sea-room, 
vessels  might  ^cape;  if  there  were  bet- 
ter harbors,  steamers  might  seek  port; 
in  a gale,  an  ocean  captain  has  twenty 
chances  for  his  vessel  where  the  lake 
captain  has  one.  Anne  stood  with  her 
face  pressed  against  the  window  for  a 
long  time ; the  force  of  the  wind  increased. 
She  took  her  candle  and  went  across  to  a 
side  room  whose  windows  commanded  the 
western  pass:  she  hoped  that  she  might 
see  the  lights  of  the  steamer  coming  back, 
seeking  the  shelter  of  the  island  before 
the  worst  came.  But  all  was  dark.  She 
returned  to  her  room,  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  could  not.  Dawn  found  her  at  the 
window,  wakeful  and  anxious.  There 
was  to  be  no  sun  that  day,  only  a yellow 
white  light.  She  knelt  down  and  prayed ; 
then  she  rose,  and  braided  anew  her  thick 
brown  liair.  When  she  entered  the  sit- 


ting-room the  vivid  rose  freshness  which 
always  came  to  her  in  the  early  morning 
was  only  slightly  paled  by  her  vigil,  and 
her  face  seemed  as  usual  to  the  boys, 
who  were  waiting  for  her.  Before  break- 
fast was  ready.  Miss  Lois  arrived,  tightly 
swathed  in  a shawl  and  veils,  and  carry- 
ing a large  basket. 

“ There  is  fresh  gingerbread  in  there,” 
she  said;  “ I thought  the  boys  might  like 
some;  and — it  will  be  an  excellent  day  to 
finish  those  jackets,  Anne.  No  danger  of 
interruption.” 

She  did  not  mention  the  gale  or  Hast ; 
neither  did  Anne.  They  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  the  boys,  and  talked  about 
thread  and  buttons.  But,  while  they 
were  eating,  Louis  exclaimed,  “Why, 
there's  Dr.  Gaston  !”  and  looking  up, 
they  saw  the  chaplain  struggling  to  keep 
his  hat  in  place  as  he  came  up  the  path 
sideways,  fighting  the  wind. 

“He  should  just  have  wrapped  himself 
up,  and  scudded  before  it  as  I did,”  said 
Miss  Lois. 

Anpe  ran  to  open  the  door,  and  the  old 
clergyman  came  panting  in. 

“It  is  such  a miserable  day  that  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  have  that  dic- 
tionary, dear;  so  I brought  it  down  to 
you,”  he  said,  laying  the  heavy  volume 
on  the  table. 

“ Thanks.  Have  you  had  breakfast  V' 
said  Anne. 

“Well,  no.  I thought  I would  come 
without  waiting  for  it  this  morning,  in 
order  that  you  might  have  the  lx)ok,  you 
know.  What  I you  here.  Miss  Lois  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  I came  to  help  Anne.  We 
are  going  to  have  a good  long  day  at 
these  jackets,”  replied  Miss  Lois,  briskly. 

They  all  sat  down  at  the  table  again, 
and  Gabriel  was  going  to  the  kitchen  for 
hot  potatoes,  when  he  spied  another  figure 
struggling  through  the  gate  and  driving 
up  the  long  path.  “Pei'e  Michaux!”  he 
cried,  running  to  open  the  door. 

In  another  moment  the  priest  had  en- 
tered, and  was  greeting  them  cheerfully. 

“As  I staid  in  town  overnight,  I thought, 
Anne,  that  I would  come  up  and  look  over 
those  txx)ks.  It  is  a go^  day  for  it; 
there  will  be  no  interruption.  I think  I 
shall  find  a number  of  volumes  which  I 
may  wish  to  purchase.” 

“It  is  very  kind;  I shall  like  to  think 
of  my  deiir  father  s books  in  your  hands. 

But  have  you  breakfasted  ?” 

No,  the  priest  acknowledged  that  he 
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there  was  no  more  disguise ; every  cloud, 
every  great  wave,  was  watched,  every  fresh 
fierce  blast  swept  through  four  anxious 
hearts.  They  were  very  silent  now,  and  as 
the  storm  grew  wilder,  even  the  boys  be- 
came awed,  and  curled  themselves  togeth- 
er on  the  broad  window-seat,  speaking  in 
whispers.  At  noon  a vessel  drove  by  un- 
der bare  poles;  she  seemed  to  be  unman- 
ageable, and  they  could  see  the  signals  of 
the  sailors  as  they  passed  the  island.  But 
there  was  no  life-boat,  and  nothing  else 
could  live  in  that  sea.  At  two  o^clock  a 
large  bark  came  into  view,  and  ran  ashore 
on  the  reef  opposite;  there  she  lay,  pound- 
ing to  pieces  for  two  hours.  They  saw 
the  crew  try  to  launch  the  boats;  one* was 
broken  into  fragments  in  a moment,  then 
another.  The  third  and  last  floated,  filled 
with  humanity,  and  in  two  minutes  she 
also  was  swamped,  and  dark  objects  that 
they  knew  were  men  were  sucked  under. 
Then  the  hull  of  a schooner,  with  one 
mast  standing,  drove  aimlessly  by,  so  near 
the  shore  that  with  the  glass  they  could 
see  the  features  of  the  sailors  lashed  to  the 
pole. 

“ Oh ! if  we  could  but  save  them  I”  said 
Anne.  ‘ ‘ How  near  they  are !”  But  even 
as  she  spoke  the  mast  fell,  and  they  saw 
the  poor  fellows  drown  before  their  eyes. 

At  four  the  Huron  came  into  sight  from 
the  western  pass,  laboring  heavily,  fight- 
ing her  way  along  inch  by  inch,  but  ad- 
vancing. “Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  for 
this  I”  said  the  chaplain,  fervently.  Pere 
Michaux  took  oflP  his  velvet  cap,  and  rever- 
ently made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

“’Twouldn’t  be  any  harm  to  sing  a 
hymn,  I guess,’’  said  Miss  Lois,  wiping  her 
eyes.  Then  Anne  sang  the  “ De  Profun- 
dis.”  Amid  the  storm  all  the  voices  rose 
together,  the  children  and  Miss  Lois  and 
the  two  priests  joining  in  the  old  psalm 
of  King  David,  which  belongs  to  all  alike, 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, bond  and  free. 

“ I do  feel  better,”  said  Miss  Lois.  “But 
the  steamer  is  still  far  off.” 

“ The  danger  will  be  when  she  attempts 
to  turn,”  said  Pere  Michaux. 

They  all  stood  at  the  windows  watching 
the  boat  as  she  rolled  and  pitched  in  the 
heavy  sea,  seeming  half  the  time  to  make 
no  headway  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
be  beaten  back,  yet  doggedly  x)ersisting. 
At  five  o’clock  she  had  reached  the  point 
whiftre  she  must  turn  and  run  the  gaunt- 
let m order  to  enter  port,  with  the  gale 
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striking  full  upon  her  side.  Every  front 
window  in  the  village  now  held  gazing 
faces,  and  along  the  piers  men  were  clus- 
tered under  the  lee  of  the  warehouses 
with  ropes  and  hooks,  waiting  to  see  what 
they  could  do.  The  steamer  seemed  to 
hesitate  a moment,  and  was  driven  back. 
Then  she  turned  sharply  and  started  in 
toward  the  piers  with  all  steam  on.  The 
watchers  at  the  Agency  held  their  breath. 

For  a moment  or  two  she  advanced  rap- 
idly, then  the  wind  struck  her,  and  she 
careened  until  her  smoke-stacks  seemed 
almost  to  touch  the  water.  The  boys 
cried  out;  Miss  Lois  clasped  her  hands. 

But  the  boat  had  righted  herself  again  by 
changing  her  course,  and  was  now  drift- 
ing back  to  her  old  station.  Again  and 
again  she  made  the  attempt,  now  coming 
slowly,  now  with  all  the  sudden  speed  she 
could  muster;  but  she  never  advanced  far 
before  the  lurch  came,  throwing  her  on 
her  side,  with  one  paddle-wheel  in  the  air, 
and  straining  every  timber  in  her  frame. 
After  half  an  hour  of  this  work  she  drew 
off,  and  began  to  ply  slowly  up  and  down 
under  the  partial  shelter  of  the  little  isl- 
and opposite,  as  if  resting.  But  there 
was  not  a place  where  she  could  cast  an- 
chor, nor  any  safety  in  fiight;  the  gale 
would  outlast  the  night,  and  the  village 
harbor  was  her  best  hope.  The  wind  was 
increasing,  the  afternoon  sinking  into 
night;  every  one  on  the  island  and  on 
board  also  knew  that  when  darkness 
fell,  the  danger,  already  great,  would  be 
trebled.  Menacing  and  near  on  every  side 
were  long  low  shore-lines,  which  looked 
harmless  enough,  yet  held  in  their  sands 
the  bones  of  many  a drowned  man,  the 
ribs  of  many  a vessel. 

“Why  doesn’t  she  make  another  tri- 
al ?”  said  Dr.  Gaston,  feverishly  wiping 
his  eyeglasses.  “There  is  no  use  in  run- 
ning up  and  down  under  that  island  any 
longer.” 

“The  captain  is  probably  making  ev- 
erything ready  for  a final  attempt,”  an- 
swered Pere  Michaux. 

And  so  it  seemed,  for,  after  a few  more 
minutes  had  passed,  the  steamer  left  her 
shelter,  and  proceeded  cautiously  dovm 
to  the  end  of  the  little  island,  keeping  as 
closely  in  shore  as  she  could,  climbing 
each  wave  with  her  bows,  and  then  pitch- 
ing down  into  the  depth  on  the  other 
side,  until  it  seemed  as  if  her  hind-quar- 
ters must  be  broken  off,  being  too  long  to 
fit  into  the  watery  hollows  under  her. 
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Having  reached  the  end  of  the  islet,  she 
paused,  and  slowly  turned. 

“Now  for  it,”  said  Pere  Michaux. 

It  was  sunset-time  in  pleasant  parts  of 
the  land ; here  the  raw,  cold,  yellow  light, 
which  had  not  varied  since  early  mom- 
ing,  giving  a peculiar  distinctness  to  all 
objects  near  or  far,  grew  more  clear  for 
a few  moments — the  effect,  perhaps,  of  the 
after-glow  behind  the  clouds  which  had 
covered  the  sky  all  day  unmoved.  As 
the  steamer  started  out  into  the  channel, 
those  on  shore  could  see  that  the  pas- 
sengers were  gathered  on  the  deck  as  if 
prepared  for  the  worst.  They  were  all 
there,  even  the  children.  But  now  no 
one  thought  any  more,  only  watched ; no 
one  spoke,  only  breathed.  The  steamer 
was  full  in  the  gale,  and  on  her  side. 
Yet  she  kept  along,  righting  herself  a 
little  now  and  then,  and  then  careening 
anew.  It  seemed  as  though  she  would 
not  be  able  to  make  headway  with  her 
one  wheel,  but  she  did.  Then  the  island- 
ers began  to  fear  that  she  would  be  driv- 
en by  too  far  out;  but  the  captain  had  al- 
lowed for  that.  In*a  few  seconds  more  it 
became  evident  that  she  would  just  brush 
the  end  of  the  longest  pier,  with  nothing 
to  spare.  Then  the  men  on  shore  ran 
down,  the  wind  almost  taking  them  off 
their  feet,  with  ropes,  chains,  grappling- 
irons,  and  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  steamer,  now  unmanage- 
able, was  drifting  rapidly  toward  them  on 
her  side,  the  passengers  clinging  to  her 
hurricane-deck  and  to  the  railings.  A 
great  wave  washed  over  her  when  not 
twenty  feet  from  the  pier,  bearing  off  sev- 
eral persons,  who  struggled  in  the  water 
a moment,  and  then  disappeared.  Anne 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and 
prayed  that  Rast  might  not  be  among 
these.  When  she  looked  again,  the  boat 
was  fastened  by  two,  by  ten,  by  twenty 
ropes  and  chains  to  the  end  of  the  pier, 
bows  on,  and  pulling  at  her  halters  like 
an  unmanageable  steed,  while  women 
were  throwing  their  children  into  the 
arms  of  those  below,  and  men  were  jump- 
ing madly  over,  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
their  ankle-bones.  Anything  to  be  on 
the  blessed  shore!  In  three  minutes  a 
hundred  persons  were  on  the  pier,  and 
Rast  among  them.  Anne,  Dr.  Gkiston, 
P6re  Michaux,  Miss  Lois,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  recognized  his  figure  instantly, 
and  the  two  old  men  started  down  through 
the  storm  to  meet  him,  in  their  excite- 


ment running  along  like  school-boys, 
hand  in  hand. 

Rast  was  safe.  They  brought  him  home 
to  the  Agency  in  triumph,  and  placed  him 
in  a chair  before  the  fire.  They  all  wanted 
to  touch  him,  in  order  to  feel  that  he  was 
really  there,  to  be  glad  over  him,  to  make 
much  of  him  ; they  all  talked  together. 
Anne  came  to  his  side  with  tender  affec- 
tion. He  was  pale  and  moved.  Instinct- 
ively and  naturally  as  a child  turns  to  its 
mother  he  turned  to  her,  and,  before  them 
all,  laid  his  head  down  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and  clung  to  her  without  speaking. 
The  elders  drew  away  a little  ; the  boys 
stopped  their  clamor.  Only  Tito  kept  her 
place  by  the  youth’s  side,  and  frowned 
darkly  on  the  others. 

Then  they  broke  into  a group  again. 
Rast  recovered  himself.  Dr.  Gaston  began 
to  make  puns,  and  P^re  Michaux  and 
Miss  Lois  revived  the  subject  of  Father 
Marquette  as  a safe  ladder  by  which  they 
could  all  come  down  to  common  life  again. 
A visit  to  the  kitchen  was  made,  and  a 
grand  repast,  dinner  and  supper  combined, 
was  proposed  and  carried  into  effect  by 
Miss  Lois,  PAre  Michaux,  and  the  Irish 
soldier’s  wife,  the  three  boys  acting  as 
volunteers.  Even  Dr.  Gaston  found  his 
way  to  the  distant  sanctuary  through  the 
series  of  empty  rooms  that  preceded  it, 
and  proffering  his  services,  was  set  to 
toasting  bread — a duty  he  accomplished 
by  attentively  burning  one  side  of  every 
slice,  and  forgetting  the  other,  so  that 
there  was  a wide  latitude  of  choice,  and 
all  tastes  were  suited.  With  his  wig 
pushed  back,  and  his  cheery  face  scarlet 
from  the  heat,  he  presented  a fine  con- 
trast to  Pere  Michaux,  who,  quietly  and  de- 
liberately as  usual,  was  seasoning  a stew 
with  scientific  care,  while  Miss  Lois,  beat- 
ing eggs,  harried  the  Irish  soldier’s  wife 
until  she  ran  to  and  fro,  at  her  wits’  end. 

Tita  kept  guard  in  the  sitting-room, 
where  Anne  had  been  decisively  ordered 
to  remain  and  entertain  East ; the  child 
sat  in  her  comer,  watching  them,  her  eyes 
narrowed  under  their  partly  closed  lids. 
Rast  had  now  recovered  his  usual  spirits, 
and  talked  gayly  ; Anne  did  not  say 
much,  but  leaned  back  in  her  chair  listen- 
ing, thankfully  quiet  and  happy.  The 
evening  was  radiant  with  contentment; 
it  was  midnight  when  they  separated. 
The  gale  was  then  as  wild  as  ever;  but 
who  cared  now  whether  the  old  house 
shook  ? 
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Hast  was  safe. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  day  at  last 
the  wind  ceased : twenty-two  wrecks  were 
counted  in  the  Straits  alone,  with  many 
lives  lost.  The  dead  sailors  were  washed 
ashore  on  the  island  beaches  and  down 
the  coast,  and  buried  in  the  sands  where 
they  were  found.  The  friends  of  those 
who  had  been  washed  overboard  from  the 
steamer  came  up  and  searched  for  their 
bodies  up  and  down  the  shores  for  miles ; 
some  found  their  lost,  others,  after  days 
of  watching  in  vain,  went  away  sorrow- 
ing, thinking,  with  a new  idea  of  its  sig- 
nificance, of  that  time  “when  the  sea 
shall  give  up  her  dead.” 

After  the  storm  came  halcyon  days. 
The  trees  now  showed  those  brilliant  hues 
of  the  American  autumn  which  as  yet  no 
native  poet  has  so  strongly  described,  no 
native  artist  so  vividly  painted,  that  the 
older  nations  across  the  ocean  have  fit 
idea  of  their  splendor.  Here,  in  the 
North,  the  scarlet,  orange,  and  crimson 
trees  were  mingled  with  pines,  which 
made  the  green  of  the  background;  in- 
deed, the  islets  all  around  were  like  gor- 
geous bouquets  set  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
water,  and  floating  quietly  there. 

Bast  was  to  return  to  college  in  a few 
days.  He  was  in  such  gay  spirits  that 
Miss  Lois  was  vexed,  although  she  could 
hardly  have  told  why.  P^re  Michaux, 
however,  aided  and  encouraged  all  the 
pranks  of  the  young  student.  He  was 
with  him  almost  constantly,  not  return- 
ing to  the  hermitage  at  all  during  the 
time  of  his  stay ; Miss  Lois  was  surprised 
to  see  how  fond  he  was  of  the  youth. 

‘ ‘ No  one  can  see  East  a moment  alone 
now,”  she  said,  complainingly  ; “P^re 
Michaux  is  always  with  him.” 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  see  him  alone  ?” 
said  Tita,  from  her  comer,  looking  up  for 
a moment  from  her  book. 

“Don't  you  know  that  it  is  rude  to  ask 
questions  ?”  said  Miss  Lois,  sharply.  But 
although  she  gave  no  reasons,  it  was 
plain  that  for  some  reason  she  was  disap- 
pointed and  angry. 

The  last  day  came,  the  last  afternoon ; 
the  smoke  of  the  coming  steamer  could  be 
seen  beyond  the  blue  line  of  the  point. 
No  danger  now  of  storm;  the  weather 
would  be  fair  for  many  days.  P^re  Mi- 
chaux had  proposed  that  Anne,  Bast,  and 
himself  should  go  up  to  the  heights  ber 
hind  the  house  and  watch  the  sunset  hues 
for  the  last  time  that  year;  they  were  to 


come  back  to  the  Agency  in  time  to  meet 
Dr.  Gaston  and  Miss  Lois,  and  take  tea 
there  all  together,  before  the  steamer's 
departure.  Tita  announced  that  she 
wished  to  go  to  the  heights  also. 

“Come  along,  then,  Puss,”  said  Bast, 
giving  her  his  hand. 

They  set  out  through  the  garden,  and 
up  the  narrow  winding  path ; but  the  as- 
cent was  steep,  and  the  priest  climbed 
slowly,  pausing  now  and  then  to  take 
breath.  Bast  staid  with  him,  while  Anne 
strolled  forward;  Tita  waited  with  Bast. 

They  had  been  sitting  on  a crag  for  sever- 
al minutes,  when  suddenly  Bast  exclaim- 
ed: “Hallo!  there's  Spotty's  dog!  he  has 
been  lost  for  three  days,  the  scamp.  I'll 
go  up  and  catch  him,  and  be  back  in  a 
moment.”  While  still  speaking  he  was 
already  scaling  the  rocks  above  them, 
not  following  the  path  by  which  Anno 
had  ascended,  but  swinging  himself  up, 
hand  over  hand,  with  the  dexterity  and 
strength  of  a mountaineer;  in  a minute 
or  two  he  was  out  of  sight.  Spotty’s  dog 
was  a favorite  in  the  garrison.  Spotty,  a 
dilapidated  old  Irish  soldier,  being  his 
owner  in  name.  Spotty  said  that  the  dog 
had  “followed”  him,  when  he  was  pass- 
ing through  Detroit ; if  he  did,  he  had 
never  repeated  the  act,  but  had  persistent- 
ly gone  in  the  opposite  direction  ever 
since.  But  the  men  always  went  out  and 
hunted  for  him  all  over  the  island,  sooner 
or  later  finding  him  and  bringing  him 
back ; for  they  liked  to  see  him  dance  on 
his  mournful  hind-legs,  go  through  the 
drill,  and  pretend  to  be  dead — feats  which 
once  formed  parts  of  his  repertoire  as 
member  of  the  travelling  canine  troupe 
which  he  had  deserted  at  Detroit.  It  was 
considered  quite  an  achievement  to  bring 
back  this  accomplished  animal,  and  East 
was  not  above  the  glory.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  so  easy  as  he  had  imagined : several 
minutes  passed  and  he  did  not  return, 
Spotty’s  dog  having  shown  his  thin  nose 
and  one  eye  but  an  instant  at  the  top  of 
the  height,  and  then  withdrawn  them, 
leaving  no  trace  behind. 

“We  will  go  up  the  path,  and  join 
Anne,” said  Pere  Michaux ; “we will  not 
wait  longer  for  Bast.  He  can  fllnd  us 
there  as  well  as  here.” 

They  started ; but  after  a few  steps  the 
priest’s  foot  slipped  on  a rolling  stone ; he 
lost  his  balance,  and  half  fell,  half  sank 
to  the  ground,  fortunately  directly  along 
the  narrow  path,  and  not  beyond  its  edge. 
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When  he  attempted  to  rise,  he  found  that 
his  ankle  was  strained:  he  was  a large 
man,  and  he  had  fallen  heavily.  Tita 
bound  up  the  place  as  well  as  she  could 
with  his  handkerchief  and  her  own  form- 
ed into  a bandage;  but  at  best  he  could 
only  hobble.  He  might  manage  to  go 
down  the  path  to  the  house,  but  evidently 
he  could  not  clamber  further.  Again 
they  waited  for  Hast,  but  he  did  not  come. 
They  called,  but  no  one  answered.  They 
were  perched  half  way  up  the  white  cliff, 
where  no  one  could  hear  them.  Tita’s 
whole  face  had  grown  darkly  red,  as 
though  the  blood  would  burst  through ; 
she  looked  copper-colored,  and  her  expres- 
sion was  full  of  repressed  impatience. 
Pere  Michaux,  himself  more  perturbed 
and  angry  than  so  slight  a hurt  would 
seem  to  justify,  happening  to  look  at  her, 
was  seized  with  an  idea.  “Run  up, 
child,” he  said,  “and  join  Anne;  do  not 
leave  her  again.  Tell  her  what  has  hap- 
pened, and — mind  what  I say  exactly, 
Tita— do  not  leave  her.” 

Tita  was  off  up  the  path  and  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant.  The  old  priest,  left 
to  himself,  hobbled  slowly  down  the  hill 
and  across  the  garden  to  the  Agency,  not 
without  some  difficulty  and  pain. 

Anne  had  gone  up  to  the  heights,  and 
seated  herself  in  good  faith  to  wait  for  the 
others;  Rast  had  gone  after  the  dog  in 
good  faith,  and  not  to  seek  Anne.  Yet 
they  met,  and  the  others  did  not  find  them. 

The  dog  ran  away,  and  Rast  after  him, 
down  the  north  path  for  a mile,  and  then 
straight  into  the  fir  wood,  where  nothing 
can  be  caught,  man  or  dog.  So  Rast  came 
back,  not  by  the  path,  but  through  the  for- 
est, and  found  Anne  sitting  in  a little 
nook  among  the  arbor  vitae,  where  there 
was  an  opening,  like  a green  window, 
overlooking  the  harbor.  He  sat  down  by 
her  side,  and  fanned  himself  with  his  hat 
for  a few  moments,  and  then  he  went 
down  to  find  P^re  Michaux  and  bring  him 
up  thither.  But  by  that  time  the  priest 
had  reached  the  house,  and  he  returned, 
saying  that  he  saw  by  the  foot-marks  that 
the  old  man  had  for  some  reason  gone 
down  the  hill  again,  leaving  them  to  watch 
their  last  sunset  alone.  He  threw  himself 
down  by  Anne's  side,  and  together  they 
looked  through  their  green  casement. 

“The  steamer  has  turned  the  point,” 
said  Anne. 

They  both  watched  it  in  silence.  They 
heard  the  evening  gun  from  the  fort. 

Ci^zed  by  GO  O^lC 


“ I shall  never  forgive  myself.  Hast,  for 
having  let  you  go  before  so  carelessly. 
When  the  gale  began  that  night,  every 
blast  seemed  to  go  through  ray  heart.” 

“I  thought  you  did  not  appear  to  care 
much,”  said  Rast,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

“Did  you  notice  it,  then  ? It  was  only 
because  I have  to  repress  myself  every 
moment,  dear,  lest  I should  give  way  en- 
tirely. You  know  I too  must  go  far  away 
— far  away  from  all  I love.  I feel  it  very 
deeply.” 

She  turned  toward  him  as  she  spoke, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Her  hat  was 
off,  and  her  face,  softened  by  emotion, 
looked  for  the  first  time  to  his  eyes  wo- 
manly. For  generally  that  frank  brow, 
direct  gaze,  and  impersonal  expression 
gave  her  the  air  of  a child.  Rast  had  nev- 
er thought  that  Anne  was  beautiful;  he 
had  never  thought  of  himself  as  her  lover. 
He  was  very  fond  of  her,  of  course;  and 
she  was  very  fond  of  him ; and  he  meant 
to  be  good  to  her  always.  But  that  was 
all.  Now,  however,  suddenly  a new  feel- 
ing came  over  him;  he  realized  that  her 
eyes  were  very  lovely,  and  that  her  lips 
trembled  with  emotion.  True,  even  then 
she  did  not  turn  from  him,  rather  toward 
him ; but  he  was  too  young  himself  to  un- 
derstand these  indications,  and,  carried 
away  by  her  sweetness,  his  own  affection, 
and  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  put 
his  arm  around  her,  and  drew  her  toward 
him,  sure  that  he  loved  her,  and  especially 
sure  that  she  loved  him.  Poor  Anne, 
who  would  soon  have  to  part  with  him— 
dear  Anne,  his  old  playmate  and  friend  I 

Half  an  hour  later  he  came  into  the 
Agency  sitting-room,  where  the  others 
were  waiting,  with  a quick  step  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  and,  with  the  tone  and  manner 
of  a young  conqueror,  announced,  “Dr. 
Gaston,  and  all  of  you,  I am  going  to  mar- 
ry Annet.  We  are  engaged.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“ Shades  of  evening,  close  not  o’er  us, 

Leave  our  lonely  bark  awhile; 

Mom,  alas ! will  not  restore  us 
Yonder  dear  and  fading  isle. 

Though  ’neath  distant  skies  we  wander, 

Still  with  thee  our  thoughts  must  dwell: 
Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder — 

Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well !” 

— Thomas  Hatnes  Bayly. 

“ We  are  engaged.” 

Dr.  Gaston,  who  was  standing,  sat  down 
as  though  struck  down.  Miss  Ix>is  jump- 
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ed  up,  and  began  to  laugh  and  cry  in  a 
breath.  P^re  Michaux,  who  was  sitting 
with  his  injured  foot  resting  on  a stool, 
ground  his  hands  down  suddenly  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair  with  a sharp  displeasure 
visible  for  an  instant  on  his  face.  But 
only  for  an  instant;  it  was  gone  before 
any  one  saw  it. 

“ Oh,  my  darling  boy  I”  said  Miss  Lois, 
with  her  arms  around  Bast's  neck,  “I 
always  knew  you  would.  You  are  made 
for  each  other,  and  always  were.  Now 
we  shall  have  you  both  with  us  always, 
thank  the  Lord !”  Then  she  sobbed  again, 
and  took  a fresh  and  tighter  hold  of  him. 
“I’ll  take  the  boys,  dear;  you  need  not 
be  troubled  with  them.  And  I’ll  come 
over  here  and  live,  so  that  you  and  Annet 
can  have  the  church-house ; it’s  in  much 
better  repair;  only  there  should  be  a new 
chimney.  The  dearest  wish  of  my  heart 
is  now  fulfilled,  and  I am  quite  ready  to 
die.” 

East  was  kind  always;  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  him  to  say  or  do  anything 
which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one 
present.  Such  a course  is  sometimes  con- 
tradictory, since  those  who  are  absent  like- 
wise have  their  feelings ; but  it  is  always 
at  the  moment  agreeable.  He  kissed  Miss 
Lois  affectionately,  thanked  her,  and  led 
her  to  her  chair;  nor  did  he  stop  there, 
but  stood  beside  her  with  her  hand  in  his 
until  she  began  to  recover  her  composure, 
wipe  her  eyes,  and  smile.  Then  he  went 
across  to  Dr.  Gaston,  his  faithful  and  ear- 
ly friend. 

“I  hope  I have  your  approval,  sir  ?”  he 
said,  looking  very  tall  and  handsome  as 
he  stood  by  tiie  old  man’s  chair. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  chaplain,  extend- 
ing his  hand.  “ I was — I was  startled  at 
first,  of  course;  you  have  both  seemed 
like  children  to  me.  But  if  it  must  be,  it 
must  be.  Only— make  her  happy.  East ; 
make  her  happy.” 

“I  shall  try,  sir.”  • 

“Come,  doctor,  acknowledge  that  you 
have  always  expected  it,”  said  Miss  Lois, 
breaking  into  permanent  sunshine,  and 
beginning  to  wipe  her  spectacles  in  a busi- 
ness-like way,  which  showed  that  the 
moisture  was  ended  for  the  present. 

“ No — yes ; I hardly  know  what  I have 
expected,”  answered  the  chaplain,  still  a 
little  suffocated,  and  speaking  thickly. 
“I  do  not  think  I have  expected  any- 
thing.” 

“Is  there  any  one  else  you  would  pre- 


fer to  have  East  marry  ? Answer  me 
that.” 

“No,  no;  certainly  not.” 

“Is  there  any  one  you  would  prefer 
to  have  Anne  marry  ?” 

“Why  need  she  marry  at  all  ?”  said 
the  chaplain,  boldly,  breaking  through 
the  chain  of  questions  closing  around 
him.  “I  am  sure  you  yourself  are  a 
bright  example.  Miss  Hinsdale,  of  the 
merits  of  single  life.” 

But,  to  his  surprise.  Miss  Lois  turned 
upon  him. 

“What!  have  Anne  live  through  my 
loneliness,  my  always-being-misunder- 
stood-ness,  my  general  sense  of  a useless 
ocean  within  me,  its  breaking  waves  dash- 
ed high  on  a stern  and  rock-bound  coast?” 
she  said,  quoting  vehemently  from  the 
only  poem  she  knew.  ‘ ‘ Never !” 

While  Dr.  Gaston  was  still  gazing  at 
her.  East  turned  to  Pere  Michaux.  “I 
am  sure  of  your  approval,”  he  said,  smil- 
ing confidently.  “I  have  had  no  doubt 
of  that.” 

“Haven’t  you?”  said  the  priest,  dryly. 

“No,  sir:  you  have  always  been  my 
friend.” 

“And  I shall  continue  to  be,”  said  Pere 
Michaux.  But  he  rose  as  he  spoke,  and 
hobbled  into  the  hall,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

Tita  was  hurrying  through  the  garden 
on  her  way  from  the  heights ; he  waited 
for  her. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  he  asked, 
sternly. 

The  child  seemed  exhausted,  her  breath 
came  in  panting  gasps  ; her  skirt  was 
tom,  her  hair  streaming,  and  the  dark  red 
hue  of  her  face  was  changed  to  a yellow 
pallor. 

“I  have  run  and  run,  I have  followed 
and  followed,  I have  listened  with  my  ear 
on  the  ground;  I have  climbed  trees  to 
look,  I have  torn  a path  through  bushes, 
and  I have  not  found  them,”  she  said, 
huskily,  a slight  froth  on  her  dry  lips  as 
she  spoke,  her  eyes  bright  and  feverish. 

“They  are  here,” said  Pdre  Michaux; 
“they  have  been  at  home  some  time. 
What  can  you  have  been  about,  Ange- 
lique  ?” 

“ I have  told  you,”  said  the  child,  roll- 
ing her  apron  tightly  in  her  small  brown 
hands.  “ I followed  his  track.  Ho  went 
down  the  north  path.  I traced  him  for  a 
mile;  then  I lost  him.  In  the  fir  wood. 
Tlien  I crept,  and  looked,  and  listened.” 
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“You  followed  East,  then,  when  I told 
you  to  go  to  Anne ! Enough.  I thought, 
at  least,  you  were  quick,  Tita ; but  it  seems 
you  are  dull — dull  as  an  owl,”  said  the 
priest,  turning  away.  He  hobbled  to  the 
front  door  and  sat  down  on  the  threshold. 
“ After  all  my  care,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“ to  be  foiled  by  a rolling  stone !” 

Through  the  open  window  he  heard 
Miss  Lois  ask  where  Anne  was.  ‘ ‘ Did  she 
not  come  back  with  you,  East  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  she  was  obliged  to  go  direct- 
ly to  the  kitchen.  Something  about  the 
tea,  I believe.” 

“Oh  no;  it  was  because  she  did  not 
want  to  face  us,”  said  Miss  Lois,  archly. 
“I  will  go  and  bring  her,  the  dear  child  I” 

Pere  Michaux  smiled  contemptuously 
in  the  twilight  outside;  but  he  seemed 
to  have  recovered  his  equanimity  also. 
“Something  about  the  tea!”  he  said  to 
himself.  “Something  about  the  teal” 
He  rose  and  hobbled  into  the  sitting-room 
again  with  regained  cheerfulness.  Miss 
Lois  was  leading  in  Anne.  “Here  she 
is,”  said  the  old  maid.  “I  found  her; 
hiding,  of  course,  and  trembling.” 

Anne,  smiling,  turned  down  her  cuffs, 
and  began  to  light  the  lamp  as  usual.  ‘ ‘ I 
had  to  watch  the  broiling  of  the  birds,” 
she  said.  “You  would  not  like  to  have 
them  burned,  would  you  ?” 

P6re  Michaux  now  looked  thoroughly 
happy.  “ By  no  means,  ” he  replied,  hob- 
bling over  and  patting  her  on  the  head — 
“ by  no  means,  my  dear.  ” Then  he  laugh- 
ed contentedly,  and  sat  down.  The  oth- 
ers might  talk  now;  he  was  satisfied. 

When  the  lamp  was  lighted,  everybody 
kissed  Anne  formally,  and  wished  her 
happiness,  P^re  Michaux  going  through 
the  little  rite  with  his  finest  Parisian  court- 
esy. The  boys  added  their  caresses,  and 
Gabriel  said,  “Of  course  now  you  won’t 
go  away,  Annet  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  I must  go  just  the  same,” 
said  the  sister. 

“Certainly,”  said  P^re  Michaux. 
“Erastus  can  not  marry  yet;  he  must  go 
through  college,  and  afterward  establish 
himself  in  life.” 

“They  could  be  married  next  spring,” 
suggested  Miss  Lois : “ we  could  help  them 
at  the  beginning.” 

“Young  Pronando  is  less  of  a man  than 
I suppose,  if  he  allows  any  one  save  him- 
self to  take  care  of  his  wife,”  said  Pere 
Michaux,  sententiously. 

“Of  course  I shall  not,”  said  East, 


throwing  back  his  handsome  head  with 
an  air  of  pride. 

* ‘ That  is  right ; stand  by  your  decision,” 
said  the  priest.  “And  now  let  us  have 
tea.  Enough  has  happened  for  one  day, 

I think,  and  East  must  go  at  dawn.  He 
can  write  as  many  letters  as  he  pleases, 
but  in  real  life  he  has  now  to  show  us 
what  metal  he  is  made  of;  I do  not  doubt 
but  that  it  will  prove  pure  ore.” 

Dr.  Gaston  sat  silent ; he  drank  his  tea, 
and  every  now  and  then  looked  at  Anne. 
She  was  cheerful  and  contented ; her  ey^ 
rested  upon  East  with  confidence;  she 
smiled  when  he  spoke  as  if  she  liked  to 
hear  his  voice ; but  of  consciousness,  em- 
barrassment, hesitation,  there  was  not  a 
trace.  The  chaplain  rubbed  his  forehead 
again  and  again,  and  pushed  his  wig  so 
far  back  that  it  looked  like  a brown  aure- 
ole. But  if  he  was  perplexed,  Miss  Lois 
was  not;  the  happy  old  maid  supplied  all 
the  consciousness,  archness,  and  senti- 
mental necessities  of  the  occasion.  She 
had  kept  them  suppressed  for  years,  and 
had  a large  store  on  hand.  She  radiated 
romance. 

While  they  were  taking  tea,  Tita  enter- 
ed, languid  and  indifferent  as  a city  lady. 
No,  she  did  not  care  for  any  tea,  she  said ; 
and  when  the  boys,  all  together,  told  her 
the  great  news,  she  merely  smiled,  fanned 
herself,  and  said  she  had  long  expected  it. 

Miss  Lois  looked  up  sharply,  with  the 
intention  of  contradicting  this  statement, 
but  Tita  gazed  back  at  her  so  calmly  that 
she  gave  it  up. 

After  P6re  Michaux  had  left  her  in  the 
hall,  she  had  stolen  to  the  back  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  laid  her  ear  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  crack  under  it,  and  overheard  alL 
Then,  trembling  and  silent,  she  crept  up 
to  her  own  room,  bolted  the  door,  and, 
throwing  herself  down  upon  the  floor, 
rolled  to  and  fro  in  a sort  of  frenzy.  But 
she  was  a supple,  light  little  creature,  and 
made  no  sound.  When  her  anger  had 
spent  itself,  and  she  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
those  below  had  no  consciousness  that  the 
ceiling  above  them  had  been  ironed  all 
over  on  its  upper  side  by  the  contact  of 
a fierce  little  body,  hot  and  palpitating 
wildly. 

P^re  Michaux  threw  himself  into  that 
evening  with  all  the  powers  he  possessed 
fully  alert;  there  were  given  so  many 
hours  to  fill,  and  he  filled  tliem.  The 
young  lover  East,  the  sentimental  Miss 
Lois,  the  perplexed  old  chaplain,  oven 
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the  boys,  all  gave  way  to  his  influence, 
and  listened  or  laughed  at  his  will.  Only 
Tita  sat  apart,  silent  and  cold.  Ten  o’clock, 
eleven  o’clock — it  was  certainly  time  to  sep- 
arate. But  the  boys,  although  sleepy  and 
irritable,  refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  fought 
with  each  other  on  the  hearth-rug.  Mid- 
night ; the  old  priest’s  flow  of  fancy  and 
wit  was  still  in  full  play,  and  the  circle 
unbroken. 

At  last  Dr.  Gaston  found  himself  yawn- 
ing. “The  world  will  not  stop,  even  if 
we  do  go  to  bed,  my  friends,”  he  said,  ris- 
ing. “ We  certainly  ought  not  to  talk  or 
listen  longer  to-night.” 

Pere  Michaux  rose  also,  and  linked  his 
arm  in  Bast’s.  “ I wiU  walk  home  with 
you,  young  sir,  ” he  said,  cordially.  ‘ ‘ Miss 
Lois,  we  will  take  you  as  far  as  your  gate.” 

Miss  Lois  was  willing,  but  a little  un- 
certain in  her  movements;  inclined  to- 
ward delay.  Would  Anne  lend  her  a 
shawl  ? And,  when  the  young'  girl  had 
gone  up  stairs  after  it,  would  Bast  take 
the  candle  into  the  hall,  lest  she  should 
stumble  on  her  way  down  ? 

“She  will  not  stumble, ’’said  Pere  Mi- 
chaux. “ She  never  stumbled  in  her  life. 
Miss  Lois.  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?” 

Miss  Lois  put  on  the  shawl;  and  then, 
when  they  had  reached  the  gate,  “Bun 
back.  Bast,”  she  said;  “I  have  left  my 
knitting.” 

“ Here  it  is,”  said  the  priest,  promptly 
producing  it.  “1  saw  it  on  the  table,  and 
took  charge  of  it.” 

Miss  Lois  was  very  much  obliged;  but 
she  was  sure  she  heard  some  one  calling. 
Perhaps  it  was  Anne.  If  Bast — ” 

“Only  a night-bird,”  said  Pere  Mi- 
chaux, walking  on.  He  left  Miss  Lois  at 
the  church-house;  and  then,  linking  his 
arm  again  in  Bast’s,  accompanied  him  to 
his  lodgings.  “ I am  going  to  give  you  a 
parting  present,”  he  said — “a  watch,  the 
one  I am  wearing  now.  I have  another, 
which  will  do  very  well  for  this  region.” 

The  priest’s  watch  was  a handsome  one, 
and  Bast  was  still  young  enough  to  feel 
an  immense  satisfaction  in  such  a posses- 
sion. He  took  it  with  many  thanks,  and 
frankly  expressed  delight.  The  old  priest 
accompanied  his  gift  with  fatherly  good 
wishes  and  advice.  It  was  now  so  late 
that  he  would  take  a bed  in  the  house,  he 
thought.  In  this  way,  too,  he  would  be 
with  Bast,  and  see  the  last  of  him.  But 
love  laughs  at  parsons. 

P6re  Michaux  saw  his  charge  to  bed. 


and  went  to  bed  himself  in  an  adjoining 
room.  He  slept  soundly;  but  at  the  first 
peep  of  dawn  his  charge  was  gone — ^gone 
to  meet  Anne  on  the  heights,  as  agreed 
between  them  the  night  before. 

O wise  P6re  Michaux  I 

The  sun  was  not  yet  above  the  horizon, 
but  Anne  was  there.  The  youth  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
He  was  half  surprised  himself  at  what  he 
had  done,  and  he  looked  at  her  again  to 
see  how  it  had  happened.  All  his  life 
from  earliest  childhood  she  had  been  his 
dearest  companion  and  friend;  but  now 
she  was  his  betrothed  wife,  would  she 
be  in  any  way  different  ? The  sun  came 
up,  and  showed  that  she  was  just  the  same 
— calm,  clear -eyed,  and  sweet- voiced. 
What  more  could  he  ask  ? 

“Do  you  love  me,  Annet?”  he  said 
more  than  once,  looking  at  her  as  though 
she  ought  to  be  some  new  and  only  half- 
comprehended  person. 

“You  know  I do,”  she  answered. 
Then,  as  he  asked  again,  “Why  do  you 
ask  me  ?”  she  said.  “Has  not  my  whole 
life  shown  it?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  growing  more 
calm.  “I  believe  you  have  loved  me  all 
your  life,  Annet.” 

“ I have,”  replied  the  girl. 

He  kissed  her  gently.  ‘ ‘ I shall  always 
be  kind  to  you,”  he  said.  Then,  with  a 
half-sigh,  “ You  will  like  to  live  here?” 

“ It  is  my  home.  Bast.  However,  oth- 
er places  will  not  seem  strange  after  I 
have  seen  the  great  city.  For  of  coui*se 
I must  go  to  New  York,  just  the  same,  to 
learn  to  be  a teacher,  and  help  the  chil- 
dren : we  may  be  separated  for  years.” 

“ Oh  no;  I shall  be  able  to  take  care  of 
you  all  before  long,”  said  Bast,  grandly. 
“As  soon  as  I have  been  through  college 
I shall  look  about  and  decide  upon  some- 
thing. Would  you  like  me  to  be  a law- 
yer ? Or  a surgeon  ? Then  there  is  al- 
ways the  army.  Or  we  might  have  a 
farm.” 

“There  is  only  Frobisher’s.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  here  on  the  island? 
Well,  Frobisher’s  would  do.  We  could 
repair  the  old  house,  and  have  a pony-cart, 
and  drive  in  to  town.”  Here  the  steam- 
er sounded  its  first  whistle.  That  meant 
that  it  would  start  in  half  an  hour.  Bast 
left  the  future  and  his  plans  in  mid-air, 
and  took  Anne  in  his  arms  with  real 
emotion.  “Good-by,  dear,  good-by,”  he 
said.  “Do  not  grieve,  or  allow  yourself 
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to  be  lonely.  I shall  see  you  soon  in 
some  way,  even  if  I have  to  go  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose.  Remember  that 
you  are  my  betrothed  wife  now.  That 
thought  will  comfort  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Anne,  her  sincere  eyes 
meeting  his.  Then  she  clung  to  him  for 
a few  moments,  sobbing.  “ You  must  go 
away,  and  I must  go  away,”  she  said, 
amid  her  tears : ‘ ‘ nothing  is  the  same  any 
^ more.  Father  is  dead,  and  the  whole 
worjd  will  be  between  us.  Nothing  is  the 
same  any  more.  Nothing  is  the  same.” 

“Distance  is  nothing  nowadays,” said 
the  youth,  soothing  her;  “I  can  reach 
you  in  almost  no  time,  Annet.” 

“Yes,  but  nothing  is  the  same  any 
more ; nothing  ever  will  be  the  same 
ever  again,”  she  sobbed,  oppressed  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  by  the  vague  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future. 

“Oh  yes,  it  will,” said  her  companion, 
decidedly.  ‘ ‘ I will  come  back  here  if  you 
wish  it  so  much,  and  you  shall  come  back, 
and  we  will  live  here  on  this  same  old 
island  all  our  lives.  A man  has  but  to 
choose  his  home,  you  know.” 

Anne  looked  somewhat  comforted.  Yet 
only  part  of  her  responded  to  his  words ; 
she  still  felt  that  nothing  would  ever  be 
quite  the  same  again.  She  could  not  bring 
back  lior  father;  she  could  not  bring  back 
their  long  happy  childhood.  The  door 
was  closed  behind  them,  and  they  must 
now  go  out  into  the  wide  world. 

The  second  whistle  sounded — another 
fifteen  minutes  gone.  They  ran  down 
the  steep  path  together,  meeting  Miss  Lois 
on  her  way  up,  a green  woollen  hood  on 
her  head  as  a protection  against  the  morn- 
ing air. 

“ You  will  want  a ring,  my  dears,” she 
said,  breathlessly,  as  she  kissed  them — 
“an  engagement  ring;  it  is  the  custom, 
and  fortunately  I have  one  for  you.” 

With  a mixture  of  smiles  and  tears  of 
delight  and  excitement,  she  took  from  a 
little  box  an  old-fashioned  ring,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  Rast. 

“It  was  your  mother’s,  dear,”  she  said 
to  Anne ; “your  father  gave  it  to  me  as  a 
memento  of  her  when  you  were  a baby. 
It  is  most  fit  that  you  should  wear  it.” 

Rast  examined  the  slender  little  circlet 
without  much  admiration.  It  was  a hoop 
of  very  small  rubies  placed  close  together, 
with  as  little  gold  visible  as  was  possible. 
“I  meant  to  give  Annet  a diamond,”  he 
said,  with  the  tone  of  a young  duke. 


“ Oh  no,  Rast,”  exclaimed  the  girl. 

“But  take  this  for  the  present,”  urged 
the  old  maid.  “You  must  not  let  her  go 
from  you  without  one;  it  would  be  a b^ 
sign.  Put  it  on  yourself,  Rast ; I want  to 
see  you  do  it.” 

Rast  slipped  the  circlet  into  its  place  on 
Anne’s  finger,  and  then,  with  a little  floui^ 
ish  which  became  him  well,  he  uncovered 
his  head,  bent  his  knee,  and  raised  the 
hand  to  his  lips. 

“But  you  have  put  it  on  the  right 
hand,”  said  Miss  Lois,  in  dismay. 

“ It  does  not  make  any  difference,”  said 
Rast.  ‘ ‘ And  besides,  I like  the  right  hand ; 
it  means  more.” 

Rast  did  not  admire  the  old-fashioned 
ring,  but  to  Anne  it  was  both  beautiful 
and  sacred.  She  gazed  at  it  with  a lovely 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  an  earnest  thought- 
fulness. Any  one  could  see  how  gravely 
she  regarded  the  little  ceremony. 

When*  they  came  back  to  the  house, 
Dr.  Gaston  was  already  there,  and  Pere 
Michaux  was  limping  up  the  path  from 
the  gate.  He  caught  sight  of  Rast  and 
Anne  together.  “Check!”  he  said  to 
himself.  “So  much  for  being  a stupid 
old  man.  Outwitted  yesterday  by  a roll- 
ing stone,  and  to-day  by  your  own  incon- 
ceivable dullness.  And  you  gave  away 
your  watch — did  you  ? — ^to  prevent  what 
has  happened ! The  girl  has  . probably 
bound  herself  formally,  and  now  you  will 
have  her  conscience  against  you  as  well 
as  all  the  rest.  Bah  1” 

But  while  thinking  this,  he  came  for- 
ward and  greeted  them  all  happily  and 
cheerfully,  whereas  the  old  chaplain,  who 
really  had  no  especial  objection  to  the  en- 
gagement, was  cross  and  silent,  and  hard- 
ly greeted  anybody.  He  knew  that  he 
was  ill-tempered,  and  wondered  why  he 
should  be.  ‘ ‘ Anything  unexpected  is  apt 
to  disturb  the  mind,”  he  remarked,  apol- 
ogetically, to  the  priest,  taking  out  his 
handkerchief  and  rubbing  his  forehead 
violently,  as  if  to  restore  equanimity  by 
counter-circulation.  But  however  cross 
or  quiet  the  others  might  be.  Miss  Lois 
beamed  for  all;  she  shed  forth  radiance 
like  Roman  candles  even  at  that  early 
hour,  when  the  air  was  still  chill  and  the 
sky  gray  with  mist.  The  boys  came  down 
stairs  with  their  clothes  half  on,  and  then 
Rast  said  good-by,  and  hurried  down  to 
the  pier,  and  they  all  stood  together  on 
the  old  piazza,  and  watched  the  steamer 
back  out  into  the  stream,  turn  aroundi 
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and  start  westward,  the  point  of  the  isl- 
and soon  hiding  it  from  view.  Then  Dr. 
Gkiston  took  his  unaccountable  ill  temper 
homeward,  P6re  Michaux  set  sail  for  the 
hermitage,  Anne  sat  down  to  sew,  and 
only  Miss  Lois  let  every-day  life  take  care 
of  itself,  and  cried  on. 

“ I know  there  will  be  no  more  storms,” 
she  said ; “ it  isn’t  that.  But  it  is  every- 
thing that  has  happened,  Anne  dear:  the 
engagement,  and  the  romance  of  it  all !” 

Tita  now  entered : she  had  not  appeared 
before.  She  required  that  fresh  coffee 
should  be  prepared  for  her,  and  she  ob- 
tained it.  For  the  Irish  soldier’s  wife  was 
almost  as  much  afraid  of  her  as  the  boys 
were.  She  glanced  at  Miss  Lois’s  happy 
tears,  at  Anne’s  ruby  ring,  at  the  general 
disorder. 

And  all  this  for  a mere  boy !”  she  said, 
superbly. 

Miss  Lois  stopped  crying  from  sheer 
astonishment.  ^^And  pray,  may  I ask, 
what  are  you  ?”  she  demanded. 

A girl;  and  about  on  a line  with  the 
boy  referred  to,”  replied  Miss  Tita,  com- 
posedly. “ Anne  is  much  too  old.” 

The  boys  gave  a laugh  of  scorn.  Tita 
turned  and  looked  at  them,  and  they  took 
to  the  woods  for  the  day.  Miss  Lois  cried 
no  more,  but  began  to  sew;  there  was  a 
vague  dread  in  her  heart  as  to  what  the 
winter  would  bo  with  Tita  in  the  church- 
house.  “ If  I could  only  cut  off  her  hair !” 
she  thought,  with  a remembrance  of  Sam- 
son. ‘ ‘ Never  was  such  hair  seen  on  any 
child  before.” 

As  Tita  sat  on  her  low  bench,  the  two 
long  thick  braids  of  her  black  hair  cer- 
tainly did  touch  the  floor ; and  most  New 
England  women,  who,  whether  from  the 
nipping  climate  or  their  Roundhead  ori- 
gin, have,  as  a class,  rather  scanty  locks, 
would  have  agreed  with  Miss  Lois  that 
“such  a mane”  w’as  unnatural  on  a girl 
of  that  age — indeed,  intolerable. 

Amid  much  sewing,  planning,  and  busy 
labor,  time  flew  on.  Dr.  Gaston  did  not 
pretend  to  do  anytliing  else  now  save 
come  down  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
Agency,  and  remain  nearly  all  day,  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair,  sometimes  with  a book 
before  him,  but  hardly  turning  a page. 
His  dear  young  pupil,  his  almost  child, 
was  going  away.  He  tried  not  to  think 
how  lonely  he  should  be  without  her. 
P6re  Michaux  came  frequently ; he  spoke 
to  Tita  with  a new  severity,  and  often  with 
a slight  shade  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 


* ‘ Are  you  not  a little  too  severe  with  her  ?” 
asked  Miss  Lois  one  day,  really  fearing 
1^  Tita,  in  revenge,  might  go  out  on  some 
dark  night  and  set  fire  to  the  house. 

“He  is  my  priest,  isn’t  he,  and  not 
yours  ? He  shall  order  me  to  do  what  he 
pleases,  and  1 shall  do  it,”  answered  the 
small  person  whom  she  had  intended  to 
defend. 

And  now  every  day  more  and  more 
beautiful  grew  the  hues  on  the  trees;  it 
was  a last  intensity  of  color  before  the 
long,  cold,  dead-white  winter.  All  the 
maple  and  oak  leaves  were  now  scarlet, 
orange,  or  crimson,  each  hue  vivid ; they 
died  in  a glory  to  which  no  tropical  leaf 
ever  attains.  The  air  was  warm,  hazy, 
and  still— the  true  air  of  Indian  summer; 
and  as  if  to  justify  the  term,  the  Indians 
on  the  mainland  and  islands  were  busy 
bringing  potatoes  and  game  to  the  village 
to  sell,  fishing,  cutting  wood,  and  begging, 
full  of  a tai'dy  activity  before  the  approach 
of  winter.  Anne  watched  them  crossing 
in  their  canoes,  and  landing  on  the  beach, 
and  when  occasionally  the  submissive, 
gentle-eyed  kquaws,  carrying  their  little 
pappooses,  came  to  the  kitchen  door  to 
beg,  she  herself  went  out  to  see  them,  and 
bade  the  servant  give  them  something. 
They  were  Chippewas,  dark-skinned  and 
silent,  wearing  short  calico  skirts,  and  a 
blanket  drawn  over  their  heads.  Patient 
and  uncomplaining  by  nature,  they  per- 
formed almost  all  the  labor  on  their  small 
farms,  cooked  for  their  lords  and  masters, 
and  took  care  of  the  children,  as  their  share 
of  the  duties  of  life,  the  husbands  being 
warriors,  and  above  common  toil.  Anne 
knew  some  of  these  Chippewa  women  per- 
sonally, and  could  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue ; but  it  was  not  old  acquaint- 
ance which  made  her  go  out  and  see  them 
now.  It  was  the  feeling  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  island,  to  the  life  which  she  must 
soon  leave  behind.  She  felt  herself  cling- 
ing to  everything — to  the  trees,  to  the 
white  cliffs,  to  the  very  sunshine — like  a 
person  dragged  along  against  his  will,  who 
catches  at  every  straw. 

The  day  came  at  last ; the  eastern-bound 
steamer  was  at  the  pier;  Anne  must  go. 
Dr.  Gaston’s  eyes  were  wet ; with  choked 
utterance  he  gave  her  his  benediction. 
Miss  Lois  was  depressed;  but  her  depres- 
sion had  little  opportunity  to  make  itself 
felt,  on  account  of  the  clamor  and  wild  be- 
havior of  the  boys,  which  demanded  her 
constant  attention.  The  clamor,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  so  alarming  as  the  velvety 
goodness  of  Tita.  What  could  the  child 
be  planning  ? The  poor  old  maid  sighed, 
as  she  asked  herself  this  question,  over  the 
life  that  lay  before  her.  But  twenty  such 
lives  would  not  wear  out  Lois  Hinsdale. 
P6re  Michaux  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  kept  them  all  in  order.  He  calmed 
the  boys,  encouraged  Anne,  cheered  the 
old  chaplain  and  Miss  Lois,  led  them  all 
down  the  street  and  on  board  the  boat, 
then  back  on  the  pier  again,  where  they 
could  see  Anne  standing  on  the  high  deck 
above  them.  He  shook  the  boys  when 
they  howled  in  their  grief  too  loudly,  and 
as  the  steamer  moved  out  into  the  stream 
he  gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Lois,  who,  for  the 
moment  forgetting  everything  save  that 
the  dear  little  baby  whom  she  had  loved 
so  long  was  going  away,  burst  into  con- 
vulsive tears.  Tita  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
pier,  and  watched  the  boat  silently.  She 
did  not  speak  or  wave  her  handkerchief; 
she  shed  no  tears.  But  long  after  the 
others  had  gone  home,  when  the  steamer 
was  a mere  speck  low  down  on  the  eastern 
horizon,  she  sat  there  still. 

Yes,  Anne  was  gone. 

And  now  that  she  was  gone,  it  was  as- 
tonishing to  see  what  a void  was  left.  No 
one  had  especially  valued  or  praised  her 
while  she  was  there;  she  was  a matter  of 
course.  But  now  that  she  was  absent, 
the  whole  life  of  the  village  seemed 
changed.  There  was  no  one  to  lead  the 
music  on  Sundays,  standing  by  the  organ 
and  singing  clearly,  and  Miss  Lois’s  play- 
ing seemed  now  doubly  dull  and  mechan- 
ical, There  was  no  one  going  up  to  the 
fort  at  a certain  hour  every  morning, 
passing  the  windows  where  the  fort  ladies 
sat,  with  books  under  her  arm.  There 
was  no  one  working  in  the  Agency  gar- 
den; no  one  coming  with  a quick  step 
into  the  butcher’s  little  shop  to  see  what 
he  had,  and  consult  him,  not  without  hid- 
den anxiety,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a rise 
in  prices.  There  was  no  one  sewing  on  the 
piazza,  or  going  out  to  find  the  boys,  or 
sailing  over  to  the  hermitage  with  the  four 
black-eyed  children,  who  plainly  enough 
needed  even  more  holy  instruction  than 
they  obtained.  They  all  knew  everything 
she  did,  and  all  her  ways.  And  as  it  was 
a small  community,  they  missed  her  sadly. 
The  old  Agency,  too,  seemed  to  become 
suddenly  dilapidated,  almost  ruinous ; the 
boys  were  undeniably  rascals,  and  Tita 
‘'a  little  Miss  Lois  was  without 


doubt  a dogmatic  old  maid,  and  the  chap- 
lain not  what  he  used  to  be,  poor  old  man 
— fast  breaking  up.  Only  Pere  Michaux 
bore  the  test  unaltered.  But  then  he  had 
not  leaned  upon  this  young  girl  as  the 
others  had  leaned — the  house  and  garden, 
the  chaplain  as  well  as  the  children : the 
strong  young  nature  had  in  one  way  sup- 
ported them  all. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  herself  was  jour- 
neying down  the  lake.  She  stood  at  the 
stem,  watching  the  island  grow  distant, 
grow  purple,  grow  lower  and  lower  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  until  at  last  it 
disappeared;  then  she  covered  her  face 
and  wept.  After  this,  like  one  wlio  leaves 
the  vanished  past  behind  him,  and  reso- 
lutely faces  the  future,  she  went  forward 
to  the  bow  and  took  her  seat  there.  Night 
came  on;  she  remained  on  deck  through 
the  evening:  it  seemed  less  lonely  tliere 
than  among  the  passengers  in  the  cabin. 
She  knew  the  captain ; and  she  had  been 
especially  placed  in  his  charge,  also,  by 
Pere  Michaux,  as  far  as  one  of  the  lower- 
lake  ports,  where  she  was  to  be  met  by  a 
priest  and  taken  to  the  eastern-bound 
train.  The  captain,  a weather-beaten 
man,  past  middle  age,  came  after  a w^hile 
and  sat  down  near  her. 

‘ ‘ What  is  that  red  light  over  the  shore- 
line ?”  said  Anne  to  her  taciturn  com- 
panion, who  sat  and  smoked  near  by,  pro- 
tecting her  paternally  by  his  presence, 
but  having  apparently  few  words,  and 
those  husky,  at  his  command. 

“Fire  in  the  woods.” 

“ Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  season  for 
a forest  Are  ?” 

“Well,  there  it  is,”  answered  the  cap- 
tain, declining  discussion  of  the  point  in 
face  of  obvious  fact. 

Anne  had  already  questioned  him  on 
the  subject  of  light-houses.  Would  he 
like  to  live  in  a light-house  ? 

No,  he  would  not. 

But  they  might  be  pleasant  places  in 
summer,  with  the  blue  water  all  around 
them:  she  had  often  thought  she  would 
like  to  live  in  one. 

Well,  he  wouldn’t. 

But  why  ? 

Resky  places  sometimes  when  the  wind 
blew:  give  him  a good  stiddy  boat,  now. 

After  a time  they  came  nearer  to  the 
burning  forest.  Anne  could  see  the  great 
columns  of  flame  shoot  up  into  the  sky ; the 
woods  were  on  fire  for  miles.  She  knew 
that  the  birds  were  flying,  dizzy  and 
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blinded,  before  the  terrible  conqueror, 
that  the  wild-cats  were  crying  like  chil- 
dren, that  the  small  wolves  were  howling, 
and  that  tlie  more  timid  wood  creatures 
were  cowering  behind  fallen  trunks,  their 
eyes  dilated  and  ears  laid  flat  in  terror. 
She  knew  all  this  because  she  had  often 
heard  it  described,  fires  miles  long  in  the 
pine  forests  being  frequent  occurrences  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn;  but 
she  had  never  before  seen  with  her  own 
eyes  the  lurid  splendor,  as  there  was  no 
unbroken  stretch  of  pineries  on  the 
Straits.  She  sat  silently  watching  the 
great  clouds  of  red  light  roll  up  into  the 
dark  sky,  and  the  shower  of  sparks  high- 
er still.  Tlie  advance-guard  was  of  lap- 
ping tongues  that  caught  at  and  curled 
through  the  green  wood  far  in  front ; then 
came  a wall  of  clear  orange-colored  roar- 
ing fire,  then  the  steady  incandescence 
that  was  consuming  the  hearts  of  the 
great  trees,  and  behind,  the  long  range  of 
dying  fires  like  coals,  only  each  coal  was 
a tree.  It  grew  late;  she  went  to  her 
state-room  in  order  that  the  captain 
might  be  relieved  from  his  duty  of  guard. 
But  for  several  hours  longer  she  sat  by 
her  small  window,  watching  the  flames, 
which  turned  to  a long  red  line  as  the 
steamer’s  course  carried  her  farther  from 
the  shore.  She  was  thinking  of  those 
she  had  left  behind,  and  of  the  island;  of 
Hast,  and  her  own  betrothal.  The  be- 
trothal seemed  to  her  quite  natural ; they 
had  always  been  together  in  the  past,  and 
now  they  would  always  be  together  in  the 
future;  she  was  content  that  it  was  so. 
She  knew  so  little  of  the  outside  world 
that  few  forebodings  as  to  her  own  imme- 
diate present  troubled  her.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  a school  where  she  would 
study  hard,  so  as  soon  to  be  able  to  teach, 
and  help  the  children ; the  boys  were  to 
be  educated  one  by  one,  and  after  the 
first  year,  perhaps,  she  could  send  for 
Tita,  since  Miss  Lois  never  understood 
the  child  aright,  failing  to  comprehend 
her  peculiar  nature,  and  making  her,  poor 
little  thing,  uncomfortable.  It  would  be 
a double  relief — to  Miss  Lois  as  well  as 
Tita.  It  was  a pity  that  her  grand-aunt 
was  so  hard  and  ill-tempered;  but  prob- 
ably she  was  old  and  infirm.  Perhaps  if 
she  could  see  Tita,  she  might  take  a fancy 
to  the  child;  Tita  was  so  small  and  so 
soft -voiced,  whereas  she,  Anne,  was  so 
overgrown  and  awkward.  She  gave  a 
thought  of  regret  to  her  own  deficiencies. 


but  hardly  a sigh.  They  were  matters  of 
fact  which  she  had  long  ago  accepted. 
The  coast  fire  had  now  faded  into  a line 
of  red  dots  and  a dull  light  above  them ; 
she  knelt  down  and  prayed,  not  without 
the  sadness  which  a lonely  young  travel- 
ler might  naturally  feel  on  the  broad  dark 
lake. 

But  youth  is  strong;  the  tears  shed  by 
young  eyes  at  night  leave  no  trace  in  the 
morning,  the  vigil  kept  leaves  no  lines 
on  young  cheeks.  Anne,  at  the  narrow 
breakfast  table,  by  the  side  of  her  gruff 
friend  the  captain,  looked  like  one  of  Di- 
ana’s own  nymphs— one  of  the  youngest, 
however,  who  does  not  know  much  of 
hunting,  and  has  never  heard  of  En- 
dymion. 

At  the  lower-lake  port  she  was  met  by 
an  old  French  priest,  one  of  Pere  Mi- 
chaux’s  friends,  who  took  her  to  the  rail- 
road station  in  a carriage,  bought  her 
ticket,  checked  her  trunk,  gave  her  a few 
careful  words  of  instruction  as  to  the  jour- 
ney, and  then,  business  mattera  over,  sat 
down  by  her  side  and  talked  to  her  with 
enchanting  politeness  and  ease  until  the 
moment  of  departure.  P6re  Michaux  had 
arranged  this:  although  not  of  their  faith, 
Anne  was  to  travel  all  the  way  to  New 
York  in  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  represented  by  its  priests,  handed 
from  one  to  the  next,  and  met  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  city  by  another,  who 
would  cross  the  river  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  that  her  young  island  eyes  might 
not  be  confused  by  the  crowd  and  tul^ 
moil.  At  first  Dr.  Gaston  had  talked  of 
escorting  Anne  in  person ; but  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  travelled  anywhere, 
and  he  w'as  so  absent-minded,  that  it  was 
evident  even  to  himself  that  Anne  would 
in  reality  escort  him.  Miss  Lois  had  the 
children,  and  of  course  could  not  leave 
them. 

“I  would  go  myself  if  there  was  any 
necessity  for  it,”  said  P^re  Michaux,  “but 
there  is  not.  Let  me  arrange  it,  and  I 
promise  you  that  Anne  shall  reach  her 
school  in  safety ; I will  have  competent 
persons  to  meet  her  all  along  the  route — 
unless,  indeed,  you  have  friends  of  your 
own  upon  whom  you  prefer  to  rely  ?” 

This  was  one  of  the  little  winds  which 
P^re  Michaux  occasionally  sent  over  the 
self-esteem  of  his  two  Protestant  comimn- 
ions : he  could  not  help  it.  Dr.  G^ton 
frowned ; he  had  not  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  island,  and  P^re 
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Michaux  knew  it.  But  Miss  Lois,  un- 
daunted, rushed  into  the  fray. 

“ Oh,  certainly,  it  would  be  quite  easy 
for  us  to  have  her  met  by  friends  on  the 
way,”  she  began,  making  for  the  moment 
common  and  Protestant  cause  with  Dr. 
Gaston ; “it  would  require  only  a few  let- 
ters. In  New  England  I should  have  my 
own  family  connections  to  call  upon — 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  de- 
scendants, most  of  them,  of  the  celebrated 
patriot  Israel  Putnam.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  P^re  Michaux. 
“I  understand.  Then  I will  leave  Anne 
to  you.” 

“ But  unfortunately,  as  Anne  is  going  to 
New  York,  not  Boston  (and  a great  city  it 
is,  too),  my  connections  do  not  live  along 
the  route,  exactly,”  continued  Miss  Lois, 
the  adverb  standing  for  a small  matter  of  a 
thousand  miles  or  so;  “nor,”  she  added, 
again  admitting  Dr.  Gaston  to  a partner- 
ship, “ can  we  make  them.” 

“There  remain,  then,  the  pastors  of 
your  church,”  said  the  priest. 

‘ ‘ Certainly — the  pastors.  It  will  be  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  Dr.  Gaston 
to  write  to  them ; they  will  be  delighted 
to  take  charge  of  any  friend  of  ours.” 

The  chaplain  pushed  his  wig  back  a lit- 
tle and  murmur^,  “Church  Almanac.” 

Miss  Lois  glanced  at  him  angrily.  “ I 
am  sure  I do  not  know  what  Dr.  Gaston 
means  by  mentioning  ‘ Church  Almanac’ 
in  that  way,”  she  said,  sharply.  “We 
know  most  of  the  prominent  pastors,  of 
course.  Dr.  Shepherd,  for  instance,  and 
Dr.  Dell.” 

Dr.  Shepherd  and  Dr.  Dell,  who  occa- 
sionally came  up  to  the  island  during  the 
summer  for  a few  days  of  rest,  liv^  in 
the  lower-lake  town  where  Anne’s  long 
railroad  journey  began.  They  were  not 
pastors,  but  rectors,  and  the  misuse  of  the 
terms  grated  on  the  chaplain’s  Anglican 
ear.  But  he  was  a patient  man,  and  ac- 
customed now  to  the  heterogeneous  phras- 
ing of  the  Western  border. 

“And  besides,”  added  Miss  Lois,  tri- 
umphantly, ‘ ‘ there  is  the  bishop  1” 

Now  the  bishop  lived  five  miles  farther. 
It  was  not  evident,  therefore,  to  the  ordi- 
nary mind  what  aid  these  reverend  gen- 
tlemen could  give  to  Anne,  all  living,  as 
they  did,  at  the  western  beginning  of  her 
railroad  journey;  but  Miss  Lois,  who,  like 
others  of  her  sex,  possessed  the  i)ower  (un- 


attainable by  man)  of  rising  above  mere 
logical  sequence,  felt  that  she  had  con- 
quered. 

“ I have  no  bishops  to  oflFer,”  said  Pfere 
Michaux,  with  mock  humility;  “ only  or- 
dinary priests.  I will  therefore  leave 
Anne  to  your  care,  Miss  Lois — ^yours  and 
Dr.  Gaston’s.” 

So  the  discussion  ended,  and  Miss  Lois 
came  oflF  with  Protestant  colors  flying. 
None  the  less  Pere  Michaux  wrote  his 
letters ; and  Dr.  Gaston  did  not  write  his. 
For  the  two  men  understood  each  other. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  old  chaplain  to 
say,  plainly,  ‘ ‘ I have  lived  out  of  the  world 
so  long  that  I have  not  a single  clerical 
friend  this  side  of  New  York  upon  whom 
I can  call”;  the  priest  comprehended  it 
without  words.  And  there  was  no  need 
for  Pfere  Michaux  to  parade  the  close  ties 
and  net-work  of  communication  wliich 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  Church  to  which 
he  belonged ; the  chaplain  knew  them 
without  tlie  telling.  E^h  understood  the 
other ; and  being  men,  they  could  do  with- 
out the  small  teasing  comments,  like  the 
buzzing  of  flies,  with  which  women  en- 
liven their  days.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Anne  Douglas  travelled  from  the  north- 
ern island  across  to  the  great  city  on  the 
ocean  border  in  the  charge  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

She  arrived  in  New  York  worn  out  and 
bewildered,  and  having  lost  her  sense  of 
comparison  by  the  strangeness  and  fatigue 
of  the  long  journey,  she  did  not  appreciate 
the  city’s  size,  the  crowded  streets,  and  roar 
of  traffic,  but  regarded  everything  vague- 
ly, like  a tired  child  who  has  neither  sur- 
prise nor  attention  to  give. 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped ; she 
went  up  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps ; she 
was  entering  an  open  door.'  Some  one 
was  speaking  to  her;  she  was  in  a room 
where  there  were  chairs,  and  she  sank 
down.  The  priest  who  had  brought  her 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  Wiis  ex- 
changing a few  words  with  a lady ; he  was 
going;  he  was  gone.  The  lady  was  com- 
ing toward  her. 

“You  are  very  tired,  my  child,”  she 
said.  “Let  me  take  you  a moment  to 
Tante,  and  then  you  can  go  to  your  room.” 

“To  Tante ?”  said  Anne. 

“Yes,  to  Tante,  or  Madame  Moreau, 
the  principal  of  the  school.  She  expects 
you.” 
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THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

ITS  CONSTITUTION,  PROGRESS,  POLICY, 
AND  PROSPECTS. 

WE  propose  in  this  article  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  changes  wrought  in 
France  since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, of  the  distinguishing  features  of  its 
present  form  of  government,  of  the  work 
it  has  done  and  is  doing,  and  its  difficul- 
ties, duties,  and  prospect  of  durability. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  the  Re- 
public was  proclaimed,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  was  insti- 
tuted. A decree  of  this  government,  issued 
January  29, 1871,  provided  for  the  election 
of  Deputies  to  a National  Assembly,  which 
should  meet  at  Bordeaux  on  the  12th  of 
the  following  month. 

This  Assembly  proceeded  on  the  17th  of 
February  to  appoint  M.  Thiers  “Chief  of 
the  Executive  Power  of  the  French  Re- 
public,” his  functions  to  be  exercised  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  said  Assembly. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  1871,  the  Assembly 
enacted  that  the  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power  should  assume  the  title  of  “ Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,”  but  should 
continue  to  exercise  his  functions  as  its 
delegate,  and  be  responsible  as  such. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1873  (M.  Thiers 
having  resigned),  the  Assembly  elected 
Marshal  McMahon  President;  and  on  the 
20th  November  of  the  same  year  the  ex- 
ecutive power  was  conferred  on  him  for 
seven  years. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  February,  1875, 
laws  were  passed  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Senate  and  other  public  pow- 
ers. On  tlie  16th  of  July,  1875,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  public  powers  were 
fixed  by  enactment.  On  the  2d  of  August 
of  the  same  year  an  organic  law  regulated 
tlie  election  of  Senators ; and  on  the  30th 
of  November  a similar  law  was  passed 
concerning  the  election  of  Deputies. 


♦ The  anthoriticB  relied  upon  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article  and  the  tables  appended  to  it  are  as 
follows,  viz.,  tlic  French  CWct  ct  Lois  usudles,  by 
Roger  and  ^rel,  editions  of  18G6,  1875,  and  1880 ; 
Glasson’s  Llemenis  da  Droit  fran^is  ; the  Statis- 
tical Abstract  presented  to  Parliament^  1877 ; the  Bul- 
letin de  Statist ifpies  et  de  Legislation  comparer^  pub- 
lished by  the  MinisRTe  des  Finances,  1879;  the 
Tables  statistiques  des  Pai/s  divers^  par  G.  Bagge,  pub- 
lished by  Ilachctte  and  Co.,  1877  ; and  lastly,  several 
volumes  of  very  thorough  and  admirably  arranged 
educational  staU&tics  (printed  in  1878  and  1880), 
which  were  very  politely  furnished  the  writer  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


And  finally,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1879,  the  National  Assembly  (consisting 
of  both  Houses)  elected  M.  Grevy  Presi- 
dent, in  place  of  Marshal  McMahon,  re- 
signed. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  mode  of 
election  of  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  functions  of  some 
of  the  other  more  important  public  bodies, 
calling  attention,  as  we  pass,  to  the  changes 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  powers  of  these  latter. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, now  632  in  number,  are  elected  by 
the  people.  Every  administrative  district 
(arrondissement)  is  entitled  to  elect  a Dep- 
uty, and  if  its  population  exceed  100,000, 
it  elects  one  Deputy  for  every  additional 
100,000  or  fraction  of  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  Deputies  hold  their  positions  for  four 
years. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  mem- 
bers, of  whom  76  were  originally  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  225  by 
the  departments  and  colonies.  The  de- 
partment Senators  are  elected,  however, 
not  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people,  but  by 
electoral  colleges  consisting  of  Deputies, 
Members  of  the  Conseil  General  of  the 
department  and  of  the  Conseils  d’ Arron- 
dissement, and  delegates  from  the  Mu- 
nicipal Councils.  The  Senators  of  the 
former  category  hold  office  for  life,  any 
vacancies  occurring  among  them  ^ing 
filled  by  vote  of  the  Senate  itself.  The 
Senators  of  the  latter  class  are  elected  for 
nine  years. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven 
years,  by  a majority  of  votes  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Deputies  convened  in  General 
Assembly. 

Conseil  (PEtat. — This  body  was  for- 
merly charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
bills  and  administrative  regulations,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  and  of 
supporting  such  bills  before  the  Cham- 
bers, the  councillors  to  whom  this  latter 
task  was  assigned  being  designated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Emperor.  It  doubt- 
less helped  greatly  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  patchwork  legislation  from  which  we 
so  often  suffer  in  America.  It  was,  there- 
fore, and  still  is  (as  will  presently  ap- 
pear), one  of  the  most  useful  and  honor- 
able bodies  in  the  state.  All  its  officers 
were  formerly  appointed  by  the  Emperor, 
who  had  also  the  power  of  removing 
them,  such  right  of  nomination  and  rev- 
ocation being  absolute  and  unrestricted. 
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The  Government  of  the  National  De- 
fense seems  to  have  been  jealous  or  dis- 
trustful of  the  Council  existing?  at  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  for  it  immediately  (by  de- 
cree of  September  15, 1870)  suspend^  its 
members  from  their  functions,  and  pro- 
vided for  a temporary  commission  to  at- 
tend to  certain  of  its  more  urgent  busi- 
ness, the  members  of  such  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  government  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  law  of  May  24, 1872,  re-organized  the 
Conseil  d’Etat,  and  provided  for  twenty- 
two  Ordinary  Councillors,  to  be  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly;  fifteen  Coun- 
cillors Extraordinary,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  President;  twenty-four  Maitres  des 
Eequetes,  to  be  similarly  nominated ; and 
thirty  Auditors,  of  which  those  of  the 
second  class  are  appointed  by  the  Conseil 
d’Etat  after  a competitive  examination; 
and  those  of  the  first  class  are  similarly 
chosen  from  out  of  the  second  class. 

By  the  law  of  February  25,  1875,  the 
President  was  empowered  to  appoint  the 
Ordinary  Councillors  of  State  as  vacancies 
might  thereafter  occur,  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  being,  however,  re- 
quired for  their  nomination  or  removal. 
The  Conseil  d’Etat  thus  constituted  is  still 
charged  with  various  important  duties. 
It  acts  as  an  advisory  body  in  regard  to 
such  legislative  measures  as  are  proposed 
by  the  President  or  initiated  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  which  are  submitted  to  it  by 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  Pres- 
idential decrees  regulating  the  public  ad- 
ministrations can  only  be  issued  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  said  Council.  It 
gives  its  advice  also  upon  all  questions 
upon  which  the  President  or  his  ministers 
may  see  fit  to  consult  it.  It  is  likewise 
clothed  with  certain  judicial  functions  in 
matters  which  concern  the  various  public 
administrations,  passing  as  a Court  of  Cas- 
sation upon  their  decisions  when  appealed 
from  as  being  ultra  vires,  and  upon  con- 
flicts arising  between  different  adminis- 
trative authorities ; pronouncingas  aCourt 
of  Appeals  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Min- 
isters, the  Prefets,  and  the  Conseils  de  Pre- 
fecture; and  as  a court  of  first  and  last  re- 
sort in  certain  other  specified  cases.  It  is 
also  the  highest  tribunal  in  prize  cases. 

Haute  Cour  de  Justice. — This  court, 
which  possessed  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  and  of  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  charged  against  the  princes 
of  the  imperial  family.  Senators,  Council- 


lors of  State,  etc.,  was  abolished  by  decree 
of  November  4, 1870. 

Conseils  G&a&raux. — Each  department 
of  France  possesses  its  Conseil  General, 
charged,  as  a deliberative  body,  with  the 
local  interests  of  said  department. 

It  exercises  (under  the  law  of  August 
10,  1871)  exclusive  authority  in  certain 
matters,  such  as  the  allotment  among  the 
communes  of  their  respective  shares  of 
the  direct  taxes ; the  laying  out  of  depart- 
mental roads,  and  making  provision  for 
their  being  kept  in  order;  the  acquisition 
and  alienation  of  property  belonging  to 
the  department;  the  plans  and  contracts 
for  the  execution  of  all  public  works  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  department;  the  direction 
and  mode  of  construction  of  railroads  of 
local  interest;  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  the  ci'eation 
and  management  of  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  such  department,  etc. 

Its  decisions  in  these  cases  do  not,  as 
formerly,  require  the  approval  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  represented  by  the  Prefet, 
though  they  may  be  revoked  for  illegali- 
ty by  Presidential  decree  upon  demand  of 
the  Prefet  made  within  twenty  days  of 
the  close  of  the  session.  Its  decisions  in 
various  other  cases,  specified  by  law,  be- 
come executory  if  not  suspended  by  de- 
cree within  three  months  after  its  session 
has  terminated. 

These  Conseils  Generaux  are,  therefore, 
at  all  times  very  important  bodies,  and 
they  might  in  exceptional  circumstances 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  France, 
the  law  of  February  15,  1872,  providing 
that  in  case  the  National  Assembly  should 
at  any  time  be  illegally  dissolved  or  pre- 
vented from  meeting,  the  Conseils  Gene- 
raux are  to  appoint  delegates,  wdio  shall 
be  charged  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  country  until  the  Assembly 
shall  recover  its  liberty  of  action. 

The  members  of  these  department  coun- 
cils were  formerly  elected  by  the  jxjople, 
as  they  noware,  but  whereas  their  respect- 
ive officers,  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretaries,  were  nominated  for  each  ses- 
sion by  the  Emperor,  they  are  now  nom- 
inated by  the  councils  themselves. 

Tlie  sittings  of  these  councils  were, 
moreover,  first  opened  to  the  public  by 
the  law  oif  1871.  The  Emx)eror  could  dis- 
solve the  Conseils  Generaux,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  law  prevented  his  exercising 
this  power  arbitrarily,  and  dissolving  any 
number  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
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however,  if  the  President  dissolves  any 
one  of  them,  he  must  give  an  account  of 
his  action  at  once  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, if  in  session ; and  in  any  event  such 
dissolution  can  only  be  pronounced  for 
reasons  specially  applicable  to  said  con- 
seil,  and  enumerated  in  the  decree. 

Prefets, — The  Prefet  of  each  department 
is  still,  as  formerly,  appointed  by  the  chief 
of  the  state,  and  is  his  political  and  ad- 
ministrative agent  or  representative. 

Maires  et  Adjointe, — The  mayors  and 
their  deputies  were  nominated  directly  by 
the  Emperor  for  all  communes  having  a 
population  of  more  than  three  thousand, 
and  by  the  Prefet,  in  the  Emperor’s  name, 
for  those  having  a less  population  ; and 
they  might  in  all  cases  be  chosen  from 
outside  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

These  officers  are  now  all  elected  by 
the  Municipal  Councils  themselves,  from 
among  their  own  members  r^spectively. 

Conseil  Superieur  de  I ^Instruction  Pub- 
liqiie, — Under  the  decree  of  March  9, 1852, 
the  Emperor  appointed  all  the  members 
of  this  council,  then  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate,  three  of  the  Council  of  State,  five 
bishops  or  archbishops,  three  members  of 
the  non-Catholic  religious  bodies,  three  of 
the  Cour  de  Cassation,  five  of  the  Insti- 
tute, eight  Insixictors  - General,  and  two 
members  of  the  free  scholastic  Ixxlies. 

Under  the  law  of  March  19, 1873,  this 
council  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ; three  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  (as  before),  elected  by  the 
Council ; an  army  officer,  named  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  War;  a navy  officer, 
named  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Admiralty  Council ; four 
(instead  of  five)  bishops  or  archbishops, 
electe<l  by  their  colleagues ; a delegate  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  one  of  the 
Church  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
elected  by  their  respective  consistories;  a 
member  of  the  Central  Israelitish  Consis- 
tory, elected  by  his  fellow-members ; two 
(instead  of  three)  members  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  elected  by  their  associates; 
five  members  of  the  Institute,  elected  by 
its  General  Assembly;  a member  of  the 
College  of  France,  elected  by  his  col- 
leagues; a member  of  each  of  the  facul- 
ties of  Law,  Medicine,  Letters,  and  Sci- 
ence, elected  by  the  professors  of  said 
faculties  respectively;  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine ; a member  of  each 


of  the  superior  councils  of  Agriculture, 
of  Commerce,  and  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures (all  of  them  in  like  manner  elected 
by  their  colleagues)  ; seven  members  of 
the  corps  of  public  instruction,  nominated 
by  the  President  in  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters ; and  lastly,  four  (instead  of  two) 
members  of  the  body  of  free  instruction, 
elected  by  the  Council  itself — making  (ex- 
clusively of  the  cabinet  minister  who  acts 
as  its  presiding  officer)  thirty-nine  in  all, 
of  which  only  seven,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  army 
and  navy,  the  College  of  France,  the  four 
faculties,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
the  boards  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Arts  are  now  represented  in  the  CJouncil 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  therefore  less  exclusive  and  aristo- 
cratic, and  more  independent  of  the  chief 
of  the  state,  than  formerly.  Its  mem- 
bers, moreover,  hold  office  for  six  years, 
instead  of  for  one  only,  as  under  the  Em- 
pire. 

We  may  add  that  the  right  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  highest  branches  (en- 
seignement  supirieur)  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  appointees  of  the  civil  authorities, 
having  been  made  free  for  the  first  time 
by  the  law  of  July  12^  1875,  only  the  right 
of  giving  i)rimary  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion having  been  declared  free  by  the  law 
of  March  15,  1850  (passed,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, under  the  First  Republic),  which 
also  previded  that  the  children  of  desti- 
tute parents  should  be  entitled  to  element- 
ary instruction  free  of  expense. 

We  proceed  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  governing  certain  matters 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
citizens  at  large,  such  as  those  relating 
to  military  service,  the  right  of  assembly, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  Army. — ^Under  the  Empire  a man 
might  escape  military  duty  by  furnishing 
a substitute,  or  by  the  payment  of  a cer- 
tain sum  annually  fixed  by  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  War;  but  by  the  law  of  July 
27, 1872,  it  is  declared  that  every  French- 
man owes  personal  military  service,  the 
right  of  substitution  being  abolished.  He 
is  liable  to  such  service  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  that  of  forty,  and  forms  part  of 
the  active  army  for  five  years,  of  the  re- 
serve of  such  army  for  four  years,  of  the 
territorial  army  for  five  years,  and  of  the 
reserve  thereof  for  six  years,  making  twen- 
ty years  in  all. 
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Any  Frenchman,  moreover,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  who 
has  not  been  already  conscripted,  who  is 
of  sufficient  height,  able-bodied,  unmar- 
ried, or  a widower  without  children,  and 
provided  with  a certificate  of  good  con- 
duct, may  volunteer  for  five  years’  service 
in  the  army  or  navy. 

A soldier  may  also  re-enlist,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  five  years  of  active  serv- 
ice, for  a further  term  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  during  which  period  he  is 
entitled  to  extra  pay  at  the  extravagant 
rate  of  eight  centimes,  or,  if  he  be  a non- 
commissioned officer,  of  ten  centimes  (two 
cents)  a day ! 

As  a further  inducement  to  remain  in 
active  service,  it  is  provided  by  the  law  of 
July  24, 1873,  that  certain  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments  ai*e  reserved  exclusive- 
ly for  those  who  have  been  in  the  active 
army  for  twelve  years,  and  duiing  four 
of  these  years  with  the  grade  of  non-com- 
missioned officer. 

The  total  effective  force  of  the  army  in 
time  of  peace  is  450,000,  and  in  time  of 
war  2,000,000. 

We  may  add,  in  passing,  that  by  the 
terms  of  a law  passed  August  1,  1874, 
horses  and  mules  are  duly  enrolled,  and 
are  liable  to  conscription  for  military  pur- 
I)oses. 

The  Press. — The  laws  which  regulate 
the  press  continue  to  be  very  stringent, 
though  some  modifications  of  a liberal 
character  have  been  introduced  since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  Thus  all  attacks  on 
the  constituted  authorities,  or  on  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  or  on  either  of  the  reli- 
gions whose  establishment  is  recognized 
by  law,  as  well  as  all  attacks  upon  the 
sovereign  or  other  head  of  a foreign  state, 
all  publication  of  false  news,  all  writings 
which  excite  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
or  misdemeanors,  or  incite  one  class  of 
citizens  to  hatred  of  another  class,  and  all 
defamation  of  individuals,  are  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  while  the  pub- 
lication of  merely  insulting  or  abusive  ar- 
ticles, not  specifying  any  matter  of  fact,  to 
the  detriment  of  private  individuals — i.e., 
a simple  injure^  as  distinguished  from 
diffamation — is  punishable  by  fine  only. 

The  accused  is  not  permitted  to  justify 
a libel  by  proof  of  its  truth,  except  when 
it  refers  to  some  action  of  a public  officer 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such. 
And  only  in  this  latter  case  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  al- 
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lowed,  though,  of  course,  the  judgment 
may  be  published.  This  appears  to  us  a 
very  salutary  provision  of  law,  which 
might  well  be  introduced  in  America. 

The  deposit  of  security  (consisting  of  an 
actual  payment  in  cash)  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  was  abolished  in  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  but  was  re-established  by  the 
law  of  July  6,  1871,  though  the  amount 
thereof  is  only  about  one-half  of  tliat  fix- 
ed by  the  law  of  1852,  the  sums  now  re- 
quire being,  for  every  periodical  appear- 
ing more  than  three  times  a week,  if  pub- 
lished in  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 

24.000  francs,  and  in  any  other  department 

12.000  francs,  if  published  in  a city  hav- 
ing more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  6000  francs  in  other  cases ; and  for  all 
other  periodicals  (except  non-political  pub- 
lications appearing  not  more  frequently 
than  once  a week),  18,000  francs  in  the 
Department  of  the  ^ine,  and  in  the  other 
departments  one-half  of  the  amounts  spe- 
cified above.  The  sum  so  deix)sited  as  se- 
curity is  primarily  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  damages  and  costs  awarded 
against  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  the 
paper  which  publishes  a libellous  article, 
or  against  the  author  of  such  article.  The 
stamp  duty  upon  newspapers,  which  ex- 
isted under  the  Empire,  was  abolished  by 
decree  of  September  5, 1870.  Every  pub^ 
lisher  is  still  obliged  to  deposit  two  copies 
of  every  newspaper,  or  other  periodical  is- 
sued by  him,  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
authorities.  The  law  of  December  29, 
1875,  provides  that  no  administrative  au- 
thority shall  have  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  sale  on  the  public  streets  of  any  par- 
ticular journal.  But  the  most  important 
change  recently  effected  in  favor  of  the 
press  is  that  made  by  the  law  of  April  15, 
1871,  removing  press  offenses  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunaux  Correction- 
nels,  and  submitting  them  to  trial  by  jury 
before  the  courts  of  assize. 

The  Right  of  Public  Meeting  {Droit  de 
Reunion). — This  right  is  still  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  of  June  6, 
1868,  though  we  believe  that  a bill  is  now 
before  the  Legislature  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  remove  or  modify  such  restrictions. 
Under  the  present  law  a special  authori- 
zation must  be  obtained  for  all  public 
meetings  of  a political  or  religious  char- 
acter, but  not  for  others.  In  every  case, 
however,  a declaration  must  be  signed  by 
seven  persons,  and  lodged  three  days  in 
advance  with  the  proper  authorities,  set- 
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ting  forth  the  object,  place,  and  hour  of  the 
proposed  assembly,  and  admission  thereto 
must  be  allowed  to  the  public  functiona- 
ry who  may  be  delegated  to  attend  it,  and 
who  is  clothed  with  the  right  of  dispersing 
the  same  if  it  become  disorderly,  or  if  its 
officers  persist  in  permitting  any  subject 
to  be  discussed  which  is  foreign  to  its 
avowed  object. 

POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  FRANCE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(1)  It  will  appear  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  there  are  great  constitu- 
tional differences  between  these  two  coun- 
tries as  regards  the  mode  of  election  and 
terms  of  office  of  the  President,  Senators, 
and  Deputies. 

(2)  A still  more  important  difference  ex- 
ists as  regards  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary,  in  that  all  of  the  judges  in 
France,  save  those  of  the  tribunals  of  com- 
merce, receive  their  appointment  from  the 
President,  and  hold  office  for  life,  or  until 
retired  on  pensions,  except  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  are  removable  at  will . The 
judges  of  the  Tribunaux  de  Premiere  In- 
stance and  those  of  the  Cours  d’ Appel  may, 
of  course,  be  removed  for  misconduct,  but 
only  after  trial  and  condemnation  by  the 
Cour  de  Cassation.  The  judges  of  this  lat- 
ter court  are  retired  on  pensions  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  those  of  the  lower  courts 
at  seventy.  Any  judge  may  also  be  re- 
tired at  any  time  by  reason  of  serious  and 
permanent  infirmity  disqualifying  him  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

(3)  There  is  no  body  in  the  United 
States  which  corresponds  to  the  Conseil 
d’Etat,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ex- 
ists in  France  no  Supreme  Court  having 
authority  to  declare  a law  unconstitution- 
al and  void. 

(4)  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  system 
of  education,  such  as  appertains  to  the 
government  of  France. 

(5)  There  is  no  religion  of  the  state  in 
America,  as  in  France. 

(6)  The  army  of  France  is  an  immense 
burden  upon  the  country,  while  Ameri- 
cans have  been  led  by  an  exaggerated 
jealousy  of  a standing  army,  and  per- 
haps in  unwitting  furtherance  of  the  un- 
avowable  designs  of  certain  unscrupulous 
politicians,  to  reduce  their  military  force 
to  a ridiculously  low  standard,  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  extent  of  their 
territory  and  the  work  required  of  it 
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as  a protection  against  hostile  neighbors 
and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  domestic 
foes. 

(7)  There  exists  a large  and  well-or- 
ganized police  force  in  France,  under  the 
title  of  Gendarmerie  Nationale,  the  coun- 
terpart of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
America. 

(8)  All  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
civil  service  throughout  France  hold  their 
positions  without  fear  of  losing  them,  ex- 
cept for  misconduct  or  infirmity,  and 
with,  on  the  other  hand,  a certainty  of 
promotion  as  opportunity  may  offer. 
Hence  it  is  that  administrations  survive 
though  dynasties  may  perish,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  war  or  revolution,  the  public  serv- 
ice goes  quietly  on. 

French  Finances^  Commerce^  etc.,  since 
1869. — For  a variety  of  statistical  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  annexed  tables.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  bear  in  mind  that 
France  lost  two  populous  and  wealthy 
provinces  by  the  war  of  1870. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  from  1869 
to  1876  was  about  fifty  per  cent. ; that  the 
imports  for  home  consumption  have  in- 
creased in  a much  larger  ratio  than  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce ; that  the  rev- 
enue from  telegraphs  has  more  than  dou- 
bled ; that  the  length  of  railways  in  oper- 
ation has  been  greatly  augmented;  that 
the  business  of  the  Post-office,  especially 
in  the  transi)ortation  of  printed  matter,  is 
much  larger  than  formerly ; and  that  ^e 
ratio  of  deaths  to  births  was  greater  and 
that  of  marriages  smaller  in  1876  than  in 
the  preceding  years,  which  last  fact  is 
naturally  one  to  cause  serious  inquietude, 
as  tending  to  reduce  the  population  and 
relative  importance  of  France.  We  are 
unable  to  furnish  the  figures  showing  the 
expenditures  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  since  1876,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  De  Frey- 
cinet,  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  Conseil  G^6ne- 
ral  of  the  Tam-et-Garonne,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  namely,  that  the  government  had 
expended  100,000,000  francs  for  internal 
improvements  in  1878,  and  200,000,000  in 
1879,  and  was  to  spend  for  the  same  object 

300.000. 000  in  1880,  400,000,000  in  1881,  and 

500.000. 000  annually  thereafter  until  1890, 
when  it  was  estimated  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  public  works  now  in  progress 
would  be  completed. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICa 


Retenuss.  I 

1869. 

1872. 

1874. 

1876. 

1878. 

Ihrect  taxes,  state  or  general. 

Direct  tuxes,  local 

Registration  and  stamp  duties 

Customs  duties 

Excise  duties  on  alcoholic 
liquors,  salt,  and  sugar, 
sale  of  tobacco,  powder,  etc. 

•Post-office 

Miscellaneous 

332,439,520 

243,794,366 

466,983,648 

144,612,874 

1 627,379,876 

94,628,616 

165,840,989 

334,715,118 

269,796,974 

671,212,107 

181,671,727 

771,699,737 

108,695,637 

281.477.187 

378,372,368 

268,217,279 

582.656.000 

222.384.000 

947.669.000 

112.891.000 
237,172,592 

387,839,491 

290,358,030 

624.648.000 

287.446.000 

1,074,586,000 

114.179.000 
260,776,259 

688,448,700 

646.251.000 

309.769.000 

1,068,750,000 

104.867.000 

Total  ordinary  revenue. 

12,087,246,578  12,582,526,419 

2,803,037,509 

3,096,127,770 

.... 

Expenditubes. 

les 

tio 

a' 

d 

P 

d 

1869. 

1872. 

1674 

1876. 

Public  debt  and  dotations, 

f Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  Marine 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruc 

Ministry  of  Interior 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 
Commerce^ 

8 Sinking  Fun 

n and  Worshi 

griculture,  an 

534,012,422 

420,899,097 

181,991,505 

93,072,152 

255,753,623 

[ 97,827,332 

1,182,833,601 

463,787,062 

143,848,262 

105,146,266 

802,213,636 

107,646,183 

1,206,417,012 

462,203,640 

161,973,396 

108,631,186 

292,102,746 

116,731,326 

1,178,366,000 

63.5.214.000 

170.878.000 
105,169.0(X» 

307.625.000 

102.530.000 

i Tot'll  oi-dinarv  expenditure 

2.064,257,876 

2,894,323,627 

2,808,631,848 

2, 941,406, (XM) 

I MPORTS — Merchandise. 

1869. 

1S72. 

1874. 

1874 

lS7a 

General 

Special  (*.  e.,  for  home  con-  i 
sumption) I 

4.008.700.000 

8.163.100.000 

4.601.600.000 

8.670.800.000 

4.422.600.000 

8.607.700.000 

4,908,8iX),000 

3,988,400,000 

4,400,974,00(1 

Exports — ^Merchandise. 

1869. 

1872. 

1874. 

1876. 

isTa 

(ieneral 

Special  (V.  those  of  do- 
mestic produce) 

8,993,600,000 
[ 3,074,900,000 

4.766.600.000 

3.761.600.000 

4.702.100.000  - 

8.701.100.000  . 

1.647.600.000 

5.676.600.000 

3,869,807,000 

Rktenitk  from  Telegraphs. 

1869. 

1872. 

1874. 

1876. 

1S7S.  ! 

Home 

International 

6,786, 6a7 
4,681,468 

6,796,488 

5,385,910 

7,977,185 

6,495,860 

9,396,496 

8,051,273 

1 2 1,1 20,000 

N.B.— All  the  above  figures  represeot  francs. 


In  the  Budget  of  1880  the  total  receipts  are  estimated  at  2,749,716,800  francs,  and  the  expenses  at 

2,749,485,756  francs. 


Miscellankocs. 

1869. 

1872. 

1874. 

187A 

187a  1 

Length  of  railways  in  operation  (kilometers)  .... 

Sailing  ships  (tonnage) 

Steam-ships  (tonnage) 

Births 

16,973 

931,714 

142,942 

948,626 

803,482 

864,320 

17,776 

911,613 

177,462 

966,000 

352,764 

793,064 

19,081 

842,726 

194,646 

964,662 

803,113 

781,709 

20,316 

792,836 

218,449 

966,682 

291,366 

834,074 

23 

,16* 

SMarriairca 

Deaths 

Population in  1866,  88,067,094.  .in  1876,  86,905,788 

Number  of  letters  sent  through  Post-office in  1869,  364,746,650.  .in  1877,  893,843,000 

Number  of  printed  papers in  1869,  867,186,800.  .in  1877, 468,898,000 

The  official  returns  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1880  show  that  the  imports  anioniited  to 

3,252,173,000  francs,  of  which  articles  for  consumption  as  food  equalled  1,346,628,000  francs 
(which  is  double  the  figure  for  ordinary  years),  while  the  exports  for  the  same  period  aggre- 


• The  Poat-ofllce  rates  were  reel  need  May  1, 18T8. 

t The  expenses  of  this  department  amounted  in  1870  to  1,275,620,555  francs,  and  In  1871  to  1,224,306,860  franca. 
t The  flgurea  for  the  other  departments  show  bat  little  rarlatioii  from  year  to  year. 
i The  number  of  marriages  in  1870  was  228,705;  in  1871, 202,476. 
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gated  ouly  2,1544^1  »900  francs.  As  this  year’s  harvest  is  a fair  one,  there  will  donbtless  be  a 
large  redaction  in  imports  the  coming  year,  while  the  exports  (to  the  United  States,  at  all 
events)  ore  likely  to  increase. 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Primary  Instruction. — The  salaries  of 
the  public-school  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  have  been  considerably  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  pursued  a wise  and  liberal 
policy  in  regard  to  education.  The  re- 
sults are  not  yet  all  apparent,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tables  hereto  appended 
will  show  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has 
been  a marked  progress,  which  gives  prom- 
ise of  better  things  to  come. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the 
number  of  communes  was  less  in  1876 
than  in  1863,  the  total  number  of  schools 
had  increased  by  2786  (the  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  having  diminished  by  3790, 
while  that  of  the  public  schools  increased 
by  6576) ; that  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
proportion  entered  on  the  school  lists  has 
steadily  augmented;  and  that  the  num- 
ber to  whom  instruction  is  given  gratui- 
tously has  been  rapidly  growing,  more 
particularly  in  the  lay  schools.  It  will 
be  observed,  too,  that  while  the  sums  re- 
ceived by  way  of  donations  and  legacies 
and  from  the  pupils  themselves  have  re- 
mained almost  stationary,  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  communes,  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  state  (or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  tax-payers  at  large)  for  the  sup- 


port of  the  public  primary  schools  have 
increased  from  19,637,027  francs  in  1863 
to  51,892,476  francs  in  18771  And,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  efforts  thus 
made,  the  proportion  of  wholly  illiterate 
men  and  women  has  been  very  consider- 
ably reduced. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^The  salaries  of 
the  inspectors  and  professors  engaged  in 
the  highest  branches  of  education  have 
also  b^n  recently  augmented. 

There  have  been  created  under  the  Re- 
public two  new  faculties  of  law,  one  at 
Bordeaux,  the  other  at  Lyons;  three  new 
faculties  of  medicine,  of  which  one  is  at 
Lyons,  one  at  Bordeaux,  and  one  at  Lille ; 
nineteen  new  professorships  of  science, 
physics,  and  natural  history  (such  as  of 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  astron- 
omy, mechanics,  chemistry,  organic  and 
applied,  botany,  and  zoology);  one  of 
Greek  poetry;  three  of  geography;  and 
four  of  archaeology. 

And  lastly,  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  state  for  the  different  faculties  and 
the  higher  schools  of  pharmacy  increased 
from  3,895,521  francs  in  1868  to  9,165,330 
francs  in  18781 

The  facts  and  figures  we  have  cited  suf- 
ficiently show  that  the  republican  leaders 
fully  realize  the  vast  importance  of  the 
educational  question. 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICa 


Number  of  oomraunes 

Number  of  public  Bchoola 

Number  of  free  schools  (ecoUs  libra) 

ToCaI  number  of  schools 

Number  of  schools  for  bojs  alone 

Number  of  schools  for  girls  alone 

Number  of  mixed  schools 

Tlie  public  schools  comprised : 

Lay  schools  (Mes  la^gties)  for  boys 

Lay  schools  for  girls 

Schools  under  direction  of  religious  ) for  bovs 
communities  {eoola  conyrSganuta) ) for  girls 


in  1863,  37,610.  .in  1876-77, 86,066 


62.446.. 

16.316.. 

68.761.. 

22.683. . 

27.267. . 

17.811.. 


69,021 

12,526 

71,647 

26,418 

29,126 

17,003 


in  1863,  35,848.  .in  1876-77,  86,399 
“ 5,998..  ‘‘  9,417 

“ 8,038..  “ 8,866 

“ 8,061..  9,840 


The  private  schools  comprised: 

Lay  schools  for  boys in  1863,  2672.  .in  1876-77,  1750 

Lay  schools  for  girls “ 7687..  “ 4091 

Religions  community  schools  for  boys “ 686..  “ 907 

Religious  community  8cboo)8  for  girls 6571..  6778 

Number  of  children  in  France  from  6 to  16  years  of  age  in  1866-67,  6,529,271. 

Number  of  children  in  France  from  6 to  16  years  of  age  in  1876-77,  6,409,087. 

The  proportion  of  children  enrolled  in  schools  of  all  kinds  to  the  total  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  was : 

In  1868,  66.6  per  cent. ; in  1867,  69.1  per  cent. ; in  1876-77,  73.6  per  cent 
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The  proportion  of  non-paying  pupils  to  the  'whole  number  attending  the  public  schools  was 
as  follows : 

In  the  lay  schools in  1863, 29.0  per  cent. ; in  1867, 32.8  per  cent. ; in  1876-77, 63.0  per  cent. 

In  the  religious  communities. in  1863, 57.9  per  cent. ; in  1867, 59.0  per  cent. ; in  1876-77, 60.3  per  cent 

The  ordinary  resources  of  the  public  primary  schools  were  as  follows: 


1 1 18W. 

1879.  1 1878.  1 ISn. 

Donations  and  legacies 

Received  from  pupils 

Contributed  by  communes 

Contributed  by  departments 

Contributed  by  general  government 

339,170 

18,077,087 

13,735,273 

2,843,322 

8,058,432 

940,868 

17,639,894 

23,110,815 

5,548,921 

9,049,101 

949,616 

18,857,886 

80,995,314 

6,842,642 

10,605,260 

997,887 

18,825,372 

81,660,365 

8,081,347 

12,150,764 

Total  ordinary  resources 

Extraordinary  contributions  from  departments . . 
Extraordinary  contributions  from  the  state  .... 

35,053,284 

3,781,924 

2,815,181 

56,189,099 

5,273,934 

6,298,171 

68,148,618 

7,789,802 

7,389,316 

71,716,685 

8,069,008 

9,884,996 

Grand  total 

41,650,889 

67,761,204  1 88,327,736  | 89,669,688  1 

Proportion  of  men  able  to  read  out  of  those  who  w*ere  enrolled  on  the  conscription  lists,  and 
'w  hose  educational  condition  was  verified : 

From  1866  to  1868,  out  of  895,168  enrolled,  704,014  (78.6  per  cent)  could  read. 

“ 1871  “ 1876,  “ 1,423,323  “ 1,167,909  (82.1  “ ) 

“ 1876  “ 1877,  “ 562,698  “ 474,761  (84.4  “ ) 

Proportion  of  men  and  women  who  signed  the  man*iage  register,  the  rest  declaring  that  they 
wore  unable  to  do  so : 

From  1866  to  1870,  75.0  per  cent  of  the  men  and  62.3  per  cent  of  the  women  signed. 

“ 1871  “ 1876. 77.8  “ 66.3  “ ‘‘  “ 


“ 1876  “ 1877,81.2  “ “ 

POLICY  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

We  will  now  venture  to  express  some 
opinions,  and  offer  some  suggestions  on 
this  the  remaining  branch  of  our  subject. 

There  is  no  longer  any  adverse  party, 
or  possible  coalition  of  purely  political 
parties,  at  all  able  to  cope  with  the  Repub- 
lic. But  it  still  has  great  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  the  radicalism  of  some  of  its 
adherents,  in  the  natural  opposition  of 
the  priests  and  the  large  property-holders, 
in  the  infidelity  of  some  and  the  igno- 
rance of  others  of  its  citizens. 

The  priests  do  not  like  a government 
which,  impelled  by  a sense  of  patriotic 
duty  as  well  as  of  political  interest,  cur- 
tails their  power,  resents  their  intermed- 
dling in  non-religious  matters,  and  seeks 
to  educate  and  enlighten  the  masses  of 
the  people.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may 
have  exercised  a salutary  conservative  in- 
fluence in  France  during  the  turmoils  of 
the  past  century,  nor  that  many  excel- 
lent men  and  good  citizens  are  to  be  found 
within  its  pale.  But  we  do  assert  that 
(speaking  in  general  terms)  its  rulers  and 
guides  have  not  profited  by  their  oppor- 
tunities as  they  ought.  We  believe  that 
by  their  greed  of  gain,  and  of  political 
and  social  influence,  they  have  disgusted 
many;  and  that  by  their  opposition  to  the 
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enlightenment  of  the  masses,  their  procla- 
mation of  papal  infallibility,  and  their  en- 
couragement of  gross  superstitions,  they 
have  disgusted  more,  and  driven  many 
thousands  into  practical  infidelity.  And 
it  is,  we  fear,  largely  due  to  the  absence 
of  a pure  and  reasonable  faith  in  the  great 
God  and  Father  of  all,  and  a consequent 
want  of  confidence  in  one  another,  that 
French  society  has  been  so  unstable,  un- 
reliable, and  difficult  to  govern. 

Men  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  better 
for  such  a faith,  even  though  they  may 
not  live  completely  up  to  its  requirements ; 
while  the  utter  want  of  it  certainly  takes 
away  from  man  his  highest  incentive  to 
good  conduct,  his  greatest  solace  in  aflfiic- 
tion,  and  support  in  adversity.  Its  posses- 
sion tends  to  make  him  more  honest  and 
truthful,  and  to  increase  his  respect  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-men.  Without  it 
he  becomes  either  indolent  or  self-seeking, 
with  but  little  regard  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others;  and  assuming,  as  he 
does,  that  they  are  equally  selfish,  he  nat- 
urally has  no  confidence  in  their  profes- 
sions of  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  in 
their  apparent  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  to  the 
republic  is  to  be  found  in  the  national 
characteristic  of  an  unwillingness  to  as- 
sume responsibility,  which  may  spring  di- 
rectly from  a want  of  faith,  and  from  the 
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spirit  of  selfishness  and  unwillingness  to 
labor  for  others  which  such  want  of  faith 
engenders,  or  from  a want  of  self-reliance 
occasioned  by  the  excess  of  government 
initiation  and  supervision  which  has  so 
long  existed  in  Prance.  Whatever  its 
cause,  its  influence  may  be  observed  in 
both  small  matters  and  great.  Thus,  a 
Frenchman  sees  a poor  fellow  hanging  by 
the  neck,  and  instead  of  cutting  the  cord, 
he  goes  off  to  inform  the  Commissary  of 
Police.  Millions  of  Frenchmen  see  their 
country  invaded  by  the  Prussians,  or  their 
capital  seized  by  the  Communards,  and 
only  a few  hundreds,  if  any,  volunteer 
for  the  liberation  of  either.  Hence  also  it 
is  that  when  an  emergency  arises,  power 
passes  readily  into  the  hands  of  the  excep- 
tional man  or  men  who  have  the  audacity 
to  grasp  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a dan- 
ger that  many  of  the  republican  politi- 
cians will  not  realize  the  full  measure  of 
the  resx)onsibility  which  they  have  as- 
sumed. They  must  remember  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  build  up,  and  not  merely  to 
destroy.  They  must  endeavor  to  educate 
the  people  morally  as  well  as  intellectual- 
ly, and  not  be  content  with  mere  material 
progress.  The  late  Emperor  was  satisfied 
with  the  latter ; and  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  introduction  of  greater  facilities  for 
elementary  education  is  a very  important 
and  necessary  work,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Such  education  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
made  obligatory;  and  more  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  higher  schools  con- 
cerning the  geography,  history,  and  re- 
sources of  other  countries.  The  ignorance 
of  the  French,  as  a people,  upon  these  lat- 
ter subjects  is  as  surprising  as  their  want 
of  interest  in  everything  occurring  abroad ; 
while  their  laws  and  jurisprudence,  the 
comments  of  their  press,  and  the  action  of 
their  business  men,  often  evince  a very 
illiberal  and  stupid  jealousy  or  distrust  of 
foreigners.  This  should,  if  possible,  be 
changed,  and  foreign  ideas,  inventions, 
enterprise,  and  capital  be  welcomed  and 
protected.  A few  unenterprising  people 
might  suffer  from  foreign  competition, 
but  the  nation  at  large  would  soon  be  im- 
mensely the  gainer. 

The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Romish 
Church  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  must  confine  themselves  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  that  they  must  exhibit 
the  true  spirit  of  religion  in  tolerance  and 
charity;  and  further,  that  when  they  do 


this,  they  may  count  upon  not  merely  the 
protection  but  the  hearty  good-will  and 
co-operation  of  the  state.  The  spread  of 
Protestantism  should  be  encouraged,  as 
furnishing  men  with  a rule  of  action  cal- 
culated to  make  them  good  and  enlight- 
ened citizens,  and  also  as  providing  an 
additional  power  of  resistance  against  any 
future  aggression  on  the  part  of  Rome. 

Marriages  should  be  facilitated ; first  by 
diminishing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  formalities  attending 
their  celebration,  and  secondly,  by  mak- 
ing those  provisions  of  the  code  which 
require  the  consent  of  parents  or  grand- 
parents inapplicable  in  all  cases  where  the 
party  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  by  repealing  the  laws  which 
require  the  consent  of  the  military  or 
naval  authorities  to  the  marriage  of  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  the  gendarm- 
ery,  or  the  marine.  This  would  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages 
and  of  legitimate  children. 

Divorce  should  also  be  re-established  for 
sufficient  cause,  and  without  any  invidi- 
ous distinction  between  husband  and  wife. 
This  would  prevent  much  of  the  scandal 
and  domestic  infelicity  which  now  exist, 
and  enable  many  suffering  and  innocent 
people  to  recommence  life  with  a greater 
prospect  of  happiness  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

And  of  course  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  called 
into  active  service  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  period  of  such  service.  It  is  marvel- 
lous that  France  can  stand  such  a drain 
upon  it  as  is  occasioned  by  the  withdraw- 
al of  so  many  of  its  citizens,  in  the  very 
flower  of  their  youth,  from  their  various 
avocations  and  from  the  influences  of 
home,  and  by  depriving  them  of  the  desire 
and  opportunity  of  marrying.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  non-producers  within  its 
borders  is  far  too  great.  Its  tendency  to 
impoverish  the  country  is,  however,  coun- 
teracted by  the  industry  of  the  women, 
and  the  habits  of  economy  and  saving 
which  generally  prevail. 

The  Republic  must  be  careful  not  to 
alienate  the  property-holders,  and  others 
who  are  conservative  either  by  nature, 
from  education,  or  from  interest,  and  who 
have  naturally  been  somewhat  alarmed 
by  some  of  its  measures,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  certain  of 
its  adherents.  In  particular  should  every 
suggestion  having  for  its  object  to  abolish 
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the  Senate,  op  to  deprive  it  of  its  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  every  proposition  in  favor 
of  an  elective  judiciary,  or  of  one  appoint- 
ed for  short  terms,  or  removable  at  will, 
be  strenuously  resisted,  an  independent 
Senate  being  absolutely  essential  as  a con- 
servative safeguard  against  the  passions 
or  precipitancy  of  a purely  popular  assem- 
bly, and  it  being  also  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  every  citizen  should  at  all 
times  feel  assured  that  the  laws  will  be 
faithfully  administered  by  judges  who  are 
responsible  only  to  their  country,  and  not 
to  President  or  party. 

The  Republic  is  now  fully  conscious  of 
its  strength ; let  it  recognize  it  as  its  high- 
est duty  and  unquestionable  interest  to 
use  that  strength  with  moderation.  The 
country  at  large  wants  no  very  adventur- 
ous policy  either  at  home  or  abroad.  It 
requires  all  the  ability  of  French  states- 
men to  bring  about  a complete  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  Franco-German 
war  and  Communistic  insurrection,  and 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  and  wine 
crop  of  the  last  few  years.*  The  balance 
of  trade  has  been  largely  against  France 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  must  inevitably  be  felt. 

Let  the  republican  leaders  recognize  the 
importance  of  working  rather  than  of  talk- 
ing, and  of  working  in  such  a way  as  to 
re-assure  the  timid,  and  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  reasonable  and  patriotic 
men  to  be  found  among  their  former  op- 
ponents ; and  let  these  latter  remember 
that  it  is  infinitely  better  for  them  to  make 
their  influence  felt  by  such  co-operation 
than  to  sit  apart  in  sulky  discontent,  and 
leave  it  to  the  radicals  and  extremists  to 
get  the  upper  hand.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  found  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, as  in  all  other  legislative  bodies  in 
free  countries,  many  obstructive  and  many 
destructive  members. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  steady  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  the  safety  of  the  state  should 
unite  and  stand  by  the  able  and  patriotic 
men  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment principally  rests.  The  chiefs  of 
the  existing  government  of  France  cer- 
tainly combine  to  a remarkable  extent 
great  dignity  and  integrity  of  character, 
a thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 

• The  wine  crop  of  1879  amounted  to  only 
25,700,000  hectoliters,  being  28,000,000  less  than 
that  of  1878,  and  80,000,000  less  than  the  average 
of  the  past  ten  years. 


moral  courage,  largeness  of  view,  and  a 
desire  for  progress,  energy,  tact,  and  elo- 
quence, while  the  ability  displayed  by  the 
French  ministers  of  finance  since  the  close 
of  the  Franco-German  war  has  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  The  success  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  was  pri- 
marily due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  one 
which  divided  Frenchmen  the  least.  The 
recent  elections  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  is  the  one  to  unite  them  the  most 
Let  it  be  honestly  accepted  by  all,  with- 
out any  vain  repinings  for  an  irrevocable 
past,  and  with  a sincere  desire  to  do  it  jus- 
tice, and  to  assist  it  in  its  work  of  recon- 
struction and  consolidation,  and  there  need 
be  no  fears  concerning  the  future  tranquil- 
lity, welfare,  and  glory  of  France. 

HANDS  OFF. 

1. 

I WAS  in  another  sta^  of  existence.  I 
was  free  from  the  limits  of  Time,  and 
in  new  relations  to  Space. 

Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  I am  obliged  to  use  past  tenses 
in  my  descriptions.  We  might  have  a 
verb  which  should  have  many  forms  in- 
different to  time,  but  we  have  not. 

It  happened  to  me  to  watch,  in  this  con- 
dition, the  motions  of  sever^  thousand 
solar  systems  all  together. 

It  is  fascinating  to  see  all  parts  of  all 
with  equal  distinctness — all  the  more  ^ 
when  one  has  been  bothered  as  much  as 
I have  been,  in  my  day,  with  eye-pieces 
and  object-glasses,  with  refraction,  with 
prismatic  colors,  and  achromatic  contriv- 
ances. The  luxury  of  having  practical- 
ly no  distance,  of  dispensing  with  these 
cumbrous  telescopes,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  having  nothing  too  small  for  ob- 
servation, and  dispensing  with  micro- 
scopes, fussy  if  not  cumbrous,  can  hardly 
be  described  in  a language  as  physical  or 
material  as  is  ours. 

At  the  moment  I describe  I had  inten- 
tionally limited  my  observation  to  some 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  solar  systems, 
selecting  those  which  had  been  nearest  to 
me  when  I was  in  my  schooling  on  earth. 
Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  to  see  the 
movement,  in  perfectly  harmonic  rela- 
tions, of  planets  round  their  centres,  of 
satellites  around  planets,  of  suns,  with 
their  planets  and  satellites,  around  their 
centres,  and  of  these  in  turn  around 
theirs.  And  to  persons  who  have  loved 
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earth  as  much  as  I do,  and  who,  while  at 
school  there,  have  studied  other  worlds 
and  stars,  then  distant,  as  carefully  as 
I have,  nothing,  as  I say,  can  be  more 
charming  than  to  see  at  once  all  this  play 
and  interplay;  to  see  comets  passing 
from  system  to  system,  warming  them- 
selves now  at  one  white  sun,  and  then  at 
a party-colored  double;  to  see  the  people 
on  them  changing  customs  and  costumes 
as  they  change  their  light,  and  to  hear 
their  quaint  discussions  as  they  justify 
the  new  and  ridicule  the  old. 

It  cost  me  a little  effort  to  adjust  my- 
self to  the  old  points  of  view.  But  I had 
a Mentor  so  loving  and  so  patient,  whose 
range — ohl  it  is  infinitely  before  mine; 
and  he  knew  how  well  I loved  earth,  and 
if  need  had  been,  he  would  have  spent 
and  been  spent  till  he  had  adjusted  me  to 
the  dear  old  point  of  vision.  No  need  of 
large  effort,  though.  There  it  was,  just 
as  he  told  me.  I was  in  the  old  plane  of 
the  old  ecliptic.  And  again  I saw  my 
dear  old  Orion,  and  the  Dipper,  and  the 
Pleiades,  and  Corona,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  just  as  if  I had  never  seen  other 
figures  made  from  just  the  same  stars 
when  I had  other  points  of  view. 

But  what  I am  to  tell  you  of  is  but  one 
thing. 

This  Guardian  of  mine  and  I — ^not 
bothered  by  time — were  watching  the 
little  systems  as  the  dear  little  worlds 
flew  round  so  regularly  and  so  prettily. 
Well,  it  was  as  in  old  days  1 have  taken  a 
little  water  on  the  end  of  a needle,  and 
have  placed  it  in  the  field  of  my  com- 
pound microscope.  I suppose,  as  I said, 
that  just  then  there  were  several  thou- 
sand solar  systems  in  my  ken  at  once 
-—only  the  words  “then,”  “there,”  and 
“once”  have  but  a modified  meaning 
when  one  is  in  these  relations.  1 had 
only  to  choose  the  “epoch”  which  I would 
see.  And  of  one  world  and  another  I had 
vision  equally  distinct — nay,  of  the  blush 
on  a girl’s  cheek  in  the  planet  Neptune, 
when  she  sat  alone  in  her  bower,  I had  as 
distinct  vision  as  of  the  rush  of  a comet 
which  cut  through  a dozen  systems,  and 
loitered  to  flirt  with  a dozen  suns. 

II. 

In  the  experience  which  I describe,  I 
had  my  choice  of  epochs  as  of  places.  I 
think  scholars  or  men  of  scholarly  tastes 
will  not  wonder  when  I say  that  in  look- 
ing at  our  dear  old  earth,  after  amusing 


myself  for  an  instant  with  the  history  of 
Northern  America  for  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand of  its  years,  I turned  to  that  queer 
little  land,  that  neck  between  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  that  mysterious  comer  of 
Syria  which  is  north  of  it.  Holy  Land, 
men  call  it,  and  no  wonder.  And  I think, 
also,  that  nobody  will  be  surprised  that  I 
chose  to  take  that  instant  of  time  when  a 
great  caravan  of  traders  was  crossing  the 
isthmus — ^they  were  already  well  on  the 
Egyptian  side — who  had  with  them  a 
handsome  young  fellow  whom  they  had 
bought  just  above,  a day  or  two  before, 
and  were  carrying  down  south  to  the 
slave-market  at  On,  in  Egypt. 

This  handsome  youngster  was  Jussuf 
Ben  Yacoub,  or,  as  we  say,  Joseph,  son 
of  Jacob.  He  was  handsome  in  the  very 
noblest  type  of  Hebrew  beauty.  He  seem- 
ed eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old;  I am 
not  well  enough  read  to  know  if  he  were. 
The  time  was  early  morning.  I remember 
even  the  freshness  of  the  morning  atmos- 
phere, and  that  exquisite  pearliness  of  the 
sky..  I saw  every  detail,  and  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth  as  I looked  on.  It  had 
been  a hot  night,  and  the  sides  of  the  tents 
were  clewed  up.  The  handsome  fellow 
lay,  his  wrists  tied  together  by  a cord  of 
camels  hair  which  bound  him  to  the  arm 
of  a great  Arab,  who  looked  as  I remember 
Black  Hawk  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Jo- 
seph sat  up,  on  the  ground,  with  his  hands 
so  close  to  the  other  that  the  cord  did  not 
move  with  his  motion.  Then,  with  a 
queer  trick,  which  I did  not  follow,  and  a 
wrench  which  must  have  been  agony  to 
him,  he  twisted  and  changed  the  form  of 
the  knot  in  the  rope.  Then,  by  a dex- 
trous grip  between  his  front  teeth,  he 
loosened  the  hold  of  the  knot.  He  bit 
again,  again,  and  again.  Hurrah  I It  is 
loose,  and  the  boy  is  free  from  that  snor- 
ing hulk  by  his  side.  An  instant  more, 
and  he  is  out  from  the  tent;  he  threads 
his  way  daintily  down  the  avenue  be- 
tween the  tent  ropes;  he  has  come  to  the 
wady  that  stretches  dry  along  the  west 
flank  of  the  encampment:  five  hundred 
yards  more  will  take  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Cheril-el-bar  (the  wall  of  rock 
which  runs  down  toward  the  west  from 
the  mountains),  and  he  will  be  free.  At 
this  moment  two  nasty  little  dogs  from 
the  outlying  tent  of  the  caravan — what  is 
known  among  the  Arabs  as  the  tent  of  the 
warden  of  the  route— sprang  after  him. 
snarling  and  yelling. 
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The  brave  boy  turned,  and,  as  if  he  had 
David’s  own  blood  in  his  veins,  and  with 
the  precision  of  David’s  eye,  he  threw  a 
heavy  stone  back  on  the  headmost  cur  so 
skillfully  that  it  struck  his  spine,  and  si- 
lenced him  forever,  as  a bullet  might  have 
done.  The  other  cur,  frightened,  stood 
still  and  barked  worse  than  ever. 

I could  not  bear  it.  I had  only  to  crush 
that  yelping  cur,  and  the  boy  Joseph 
would  be  free,  and  in  eight -and -forty 
hours  would  be  in  his  father’s  arms.  His 
brothers  would  be  saved  from  remorse, 
and  the  world — 

And  the  world — ? 

III. 

I stretched  out  my  finger  unseen  over 
the  dog,  when  my  Guardian,  who  watch- 
ed all  this  as  carefully  as  I did,  said : ‘ ‘ No. 
They  are  all  conscious  and  all  free.  They 
are  His  children,  just  as  we  are.  You  and 
I must  not  interfere  unless  we  know  what 
we  are  doing.  Come  here,  and  I can 
show  you.” 

He  turned  me  quite  round  into,  the 
region  which  the  astronomers  called  the 
starless  region,  and  there  showed  me  an- 
other series — oh ! an  immense  and  utterly 
uncountable  series— of  systems,  which  at 
the  moment  seemed  just  like  what  wo  had 
been  watching. 

“ But  they  are  not  the  same,”  said  my 
Guardian,  hastily.  “You  will  see  they 
are  not  the  same.  Indeed,  I do  not  know 
myself  what  these  are  for,” he  said,  “un- 
less— I think  sometimes  they  are  for  you 
and  me  to  learn  from.  He  is  so  kind. 
And  I never  asked.  I do  not  know.” 

All  this  time  he  was  looking  round 
among  the  systems  for  something,  and  at 
last  he  found  it.  He  pointed  out,  and  I 
saw,  a system  just  like  our  dear  old  sys- 
tem, and  a world  just  like  our  dear  old 
world.  The  same  ear-shaped  South  Amer- 
ica, the  same  log-of-mutton-shax)ed  Afri- 
ca, the  same  fiddle-shaped  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  same  boot  for  Italy,  and  the  same 
foot-ball  for  Sicily.  They  were  all  there. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “here  you  may  try  ex- 
periments. This  is  quite  a fresh  one;  no 
one  has  touched  it.  Only  these  here  are 
not  His  children — these  are  only  crea- 
tures, you  know.  These  are  not  conscious, 
though  they  seem  so.  You  will  not  hurt 
them,  whatever  you  do:  nay,  they  are  not 
free.  Try  your  dead  dog  here,  and  see 
what  will  happen.” 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  gray  of 
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the  beautiful  morning;  there  was  the  old 
hulk  of  an  Arab  snoring  in  his  tent; 
there  was  the  handsome  boy  in  the  dry 
valley,  or  wady ; there  was  the  dead  dog- 
all  just  as  it  happened — ^and  there  was  the 
other  dog  snarling  and  yelping.  I just 
brushed  him  down,  as  I have  often  wiped 
a green  louse  off  a rose-bush ; all  was  si- 
lent again,  and  the  boy  Joseph  turned 
and  ran.  The  old  hulk  of  an  Arab  never 
waked.  The  master  of  the  caravan  did 
not  so  much  as  turn  in  his  bed.  The  boy 
passed  the  comer  of  the  Cheril-el-bar  care- 
fully, just  looked  behind  to  be  sure  he 
was  not  followed,  and  then,  with  the 
speed  of  an  antelope,  ran,  and  ran,  and 
ran.  He  need  not  have  run.  It  was  two 
hours  before  any  one  moved  in  the  Mid- 
ianite  camp.  Then  there  was  a little 
alarm.  The  dead  dogs  were  found,  and 
there  was  a general  ejaculation,  which 
showed  that  the  Midianites  of  those  days 
were  as  great  fatalists  as  the  Arabs  of  this. 
But  nobody  thought  of  stopping  a minute 
for  one  slave  more  or  less.  Tlie  lazy 
snorer  who  had  let  him  go  was  well  lash- 
ed for  his  laziness.  And  the  caravan 
moved  on. 

And  Joseph  ? After  an  hour’s  running, 
he  came  to  water,  and  bathed.  Now  he 
dared  open  his  bag  and  eat  a bit  of  black 
bread.  He  kept  his  eyes  all  round  him; 
he  ran  no  more,  but  walked,  with  that 
firm,  assured  step  of  a frontiersman  or 
skillful  hunter.  That  night  he  slept  be- 
tween two  rocks  under  a terebinth-tree, 
where  even  a hawk  would  not  have  seen 
him.  The  next  day  he  threaded  the  paths 
along  the  hill-side,  as  if  he  had  the  eyes 
of  a lynx  and  the  feet  of  a goat.  Toward 
night  he  approached  a camp,  evidently  of 
a sheik  of  distinction.  None  of  the  squal- 
idness here  of  those  trading  wanderers,  the 
Midianite  children  of  the  desert  I Every- 
thing here  showed  Eastern  luxury,  even, 
and  a certain  permanency.  But  one  could 
hear  lamentation,  and  on  drawing  near 
one  could  see  whence  it  came.  A long 
procession  of  women  were  beating  their 
arms,  striking  the  most  mournful  chords, 
and  singing — or,  if  you  please,  screaming 
— in  strains  of  the  most  heart-rending  ago- 
ny. Leah  and  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  led  the 
train  three  times  around  old  Jacob’s  tent. 
There,  as  before,  the  curtains  were  drawn 
aside,  and  I could  see  the  old  man  crouch- 
ed upon  the  ground,  and  the  splendid 
cloak  or  shawl,  where  even  great  black 
stains  of  blood  ^d  not  hide  the  gorgeous- 
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ness  of  the  party-colored  knitting,  hxing 
before  him  on  the  tent-iwle,  as  if  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  it  put  away. 

Joseph  sprang  lightly  into  the  tent. 
“My  father,  I am  here  I” 

Oh,  what  a scream  of  delight  I what 
ejaculations!  what  praise  to  God!  what 
questions  and  what  answers!  The  weird 
procession  of  women  heard  the  cry,  and 
Leah,  Zilpah,  and  Bilhah  came  rushing  in 
to  the  greeting.  A moment  more,  and 
Judah  from  his  tent,  and  Reuben  from 
his,  headed  the  line  of  the  false  brethren. 
Joseph  turned  and  clasped  Judah^s  hand. 
I heard  him  whisper:  “ Not  a word.  The 
old  man  knows  nothing.  Nor  need  he.” 

The  old  man  sent  out  and  killed  a fatted 
calf.  They  ate  and  drank,  and  were  mer- 
ry ; and  for  once  I felt  as  if  1 had  not  lived 
in  vain. 

IV. 

And  this  feeling  lasted — yes,  for  some 
years  of  their  life.  True,  fis  I said,  they 
were  years  which  passed  in  no  time.  I 
looked  on,  and  enjoyed  them  with  just 
that  luxury  with  which  you  linger  over 
the  charming  last  page  of  a novel,  where 
everything  is  spring,  and  sunshine,  and 
honey,  and  happiness.  And  there  was  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  this  was  my 
work.  How  clever  in  me  to  have  mashed 
that  dog!  And  he  was  an  ugly  brute, 
too!  Nobody  could  have  loved  him. 
Yes;  though  all  this  passed  in  no  time, 
still,  I had  one  good  comfortable  thrill  of 
self-satisfaction ; but  then  things  began  to 
darken,  and  one  began  to  wonder. 

Jacob  was  growing  very  old.  I could 
see  that,  from  the  way  he  kept  in  the  tents 
while  the  others  went  about  their  affairs. 
And  then,  summer  after  summer  I saw 
the  wheat  blight,  and  a sort  of  blast  come 
over  the  olives ; there  seemed  to  be  a kind 
of  murrain  among  the  cattle,  and  no  end 
of  trouble  among  the  sheep  and  goats.  I 
could  see  the  anxious  looks  of  the  twelve 
brothers,  and  their  talk  was  gloomy 
enough,  too.  Great  herds  of  camels  dying 
down  to  one  or  two  mangy  good-for-noth- 
ing skeletons  ; shepherds  coming  back 
from  the  lake  country  driving  three  or 
four  wretched  sheep,  and  reporting  that 
these  were  all  that  were  left  from  three  or 
four  thousand!  Things  began  to  grow 
doubtful,  even  in  the  home  camp.  The 
women  were  crying,  and  the  brothers  at 
last  held  a great  council  of  the  head  shep- 
herds, and  camel-drivers,  and  masters  of 
horse,  to  know  what  should  be  done  for 


forage  for  the  beasts,  and  even  for  food  at 
home. 

I had  succeeded  so  well  with  the  dog 
that  I was  tempted  to  cry  out,  in  my  best 
Chaldee:  “Egypt!  why  don’t  you  go 
down  to  Egypt  ? There  is  plenty  of  corn 
there.”  But  first  I looked  at  Egypt,  and 
found  things  were  worse  there  than  they 
were  around  Jacob’s  tents.  The  inun- 
dation had  failed  there  for  year  after 
year.  They  had  tried  some  wretched  irri- 
gation, but  it  was  like  feeding  the  hordes 
of  Egypt  on  pepper-grass  and  radishes  to 
rely  on  these  little  watered  gardens.  ‘ ‘ But 
the  granaries,”  I said — “where  are  the 
granaries  ?”  Granaries  ? There  were  no 
granaries.  That  was  but  a dull  set  who 
were  in  the  Egyptian  government  then. 
They  had  had  ^ood  crops  year  in  and  year 
out,  for  a great  many  years,  too.  But 
they  had  run  for  luck,  as  I have  known 
other  nations  to  do.  Why,  I could  see 
where  they  had  fairly  burned  the  com  of 
one  year  to  make  room  for  the  fresher  har- 
vest of  the  next.  There  had  been  no  J us- 
suf  Ben  Yacoub  in  the  ministry  to  direct 
the  storing  of  the  harvest  in  those  years 
of  plenty.  The  man  they  had  at  the  head 
was  a dreamy  dilettante,  who  was  engaged 
in  restoring  some  old  carvings  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before.  And,  in  short, 
the  fellaheen  and  the  people  of  higher 
caste  in  Egypt  were  all  starving  to  death. 
That  was,  as  I began  to  think,  a little  im- 
comfortably,  what  I had  brought  about 
when  I put  my  finger  on  that  ugly,  howl- 
ing yellow  dog  of  the  sleepy  Midianite 
sentinel. 

Well,  it  is  a long  story,  and  not  a plea- 
sant one ; though,  as  I have  said,  as  I and 
my  companion  watched  it,  it  all  went  by 
in  no  time — I might  even  say  in  less  than 
no  time.  All  the  glory  and  comfort  of 
the  encampments  of  Jacob’s  sons  vanish- 
ed. All  became  a mere  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  famine.  Instead  of  a set  of  cheer- 
ful, rich,  prosperous  chiefs  of  the  pasture 
country,  with  thousands  of  retainers,  and 
no  end  of  camels,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
here  were  a few  gaunt,  half -starved  wan- 
derers, living  on  such  game  as  they  could 
kill  in  a lucky  hunt,  or  sometimes  reduced 
to  locusts,  or  to  the  honey  from  the  trees. 
What  grieved  me  more  was  to  see  the 
gfood  fellows  snapped  up,  one  after  anoth- 
er, by  the  beastly  garrisons  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  cities. 

Heaven  knows  where  these  devils  came 
from,  or  how  they  roughed  it  through  the 
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famine.  But  here  they  were,  in  their  for- 
tresses, living,  as  I say,  like  devils,  with 
the  origins  of  customs  so  beastly  that  I 
will  not  stain  this  paper  with  them,  and 
yet  with  a sort  of  craft  such  as  we  still 
call  by  the  name  of  devilish,  so  that  I do 
not  wonder  that  they  have  been  called 
Devil-worshippers  in  all  the  literature  of 
which  I know  anything.  Here  they  were, 
and  here  they  got  head.  I remember  how 
disgusted  1 was  when  I saw  them  go  down 
in  ships  into  the  Nile  country,  and  clean 
out,  root  and  branch,  the  Egyptians  who 
were  left  after  the  famine — just  as  I have 
seen  a swarm  of  rose-bugs  settle  on  a rose 
garden  and  clean  it  out  in  an  hour  or  two. 
There  was  the  end  of  Egypt.  Then  I 
watched,  with  an  interest  not  cheerful 
now.  Dido’s  colony  as  she  sailed  with  an 
immense  crew  of  these  moloch-worship- 
ping Canaanites,  and  their  beastly  rites 
and  customs,  and  planted  Carthage.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  poor  -®neas  dodg- 
ing about  on  the  Mediterranean,  while 
Dido  and  her  set  were  faring  so  well — 
or  well  they  thought  it — on  the  African 
shore. 

I will  own  I was  rather  anxious  now. 
Not  but  what  there  was  something — ^and 
a great  gaudy  city  it  was— on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Moriah  and  Zion.  But  it  made 
me  sick  to  see  its  worship,  and  I stopped 
my  ears  with  my  fingers  rather  than  hear 
the  songs.  O God  1 the  yells  of  those 
poor  little  children  as  they  burned  them 
to  death  in  Hinnom,  a hundred  at  a time, 
their  own  mothers  dancing  and  howling 
by  the  fires  I I can  not  speak  of  it  to  this 
day.  I dared  not  look  there  long.  But 
it  was  no  better  anywhere  else.  I tried 
Greece ; but  I could  make  nothing  of 
Greece.  When  I looked  for  the  arrival 
of  Danaus  with  his  Egyptian  arts  and 
learning — Toonh,  I think  they  called  him 
in  Egypt— why,  there  was  no  Toonh  and 
no  Egyptian  arts,  because  these  Canaanite 
brutes  had  cleai^  out  Egypt.  The  Pe- 
lasgians  were  in  Greece,  and  in  Greece 
they  staid.  They  built  great  walls— I did 
not  see  for  what — but  they  lived  in  cab- 
ins at  which  a respectable  Apache  would 
turn  up  his  nose;  and  century  after  cen- 
tury they  built  the  same  huts,  and  lived  in 
them.  “As  for  manners,  they  had  none, 
and  their  customs  were  very  filthy.” 
When  it  came  time  for  Cadmus,  there  was 
no  chance  for  Cadmus.  Perhaps  he  came, 
perhaps  he  did  not.  All  I know  is  that 
the  Molochite  invasion  of  Egypt  had 


swept  all  alphabet  and  letters  out  of  be- 
ing, and  that,  if  Cadmus  came,  he  was 
rather  more  low-lived  than  the  Pelasgians 
among  whom  he  landed.  Really  all 
Greece  was  such  a mess  that  I hated  to 
follow  along  its  crass  stupidity,  and  the 
savage  raids  which  the  inhabitants  of  one 
valley  made  upon  another.  This  was 
what  I had  done  for  them  when  I mashed 
that  little  yellow  dog  so  easily. 

^neas  and  his  set  seemed  to  prosper 
better  at  first.  I could  see  his  ships,  with 
the  green  leaves  still  growing  on  the  top- 
masts, hurry  out  from  the  port  of  Dido. 

I saw  poor  Palinurus  tumble  over.  I 
saw  Ascanius  and  the  others  eat  their  ta- 
bles or  table-cloths.  Queer  enough  it  was 
to  have  the  old  half-forgotten  lines  of 
Dryden — ^whom  I know  a great  deal  bet- 
ter than  Virgil,  more  shame  to  me — come 
back  as  poor  Nisus  plead  for  his  friend,  as 
poor  Camilla  bled  to  death,  and  as  Tumus 
did  his  best  for  nothing.  Yes,  I watched 
Romulus  and  the  rest  of  them,  just  as  it 
was  in  Harry  and  Lucy’s  little  inch- 
square  history.  I took  great  comfort  in 
Brutus ; I shut  my  eyes  when  the  noble 
lady  Lucretia  stabbed  herself;  and  the 
quick-moving  stereoscope — for  I really  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  was  one — became  more 
and  more  fascinating,  till  we  got  to  the 
Second  Punic  War. 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  cursed 
yellow  dog  came  to  the  front  again.  Not 
that  I saw  him,  of  course.  Not  him ! His 
bones  and  skin  had  been  gnawed  by  jack- 
als a thousand  years  before.  But  the 
evil  that  dogs  do  lives  after  them;  and 
when  I saw  the  anxiety  on  Scipio's  face^ 
they  did  not  call  him  Africanus — when  I 
looked  in  on  little  private  conferences  of 
manly  Roman  gentlemen,  and  heard  them 
count  up  their  waning  resources,  and 
match  them  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Carthage,  I tell  you  I felt  badly. 
You  see,  Carthage  was  simply  an  outpost 
of  all  that  Molochite  crew  of  the  East 
In  the  history  I am  used  to,  the  Levant  of 
that  time  was  divided  between  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  what  there  was  left  of  Alex- 
ander’s empire.  But  in  this  yellow-dog 
system,  for  which  I was  responsible,  it 
was  all  one  brutal  race  of  Molochisan,  ex- 
cept that  Pelasgian  business  I told  you  of 
in  Greece,  which  was  no  more  to  be  count- 
ed in  the  balance  of  power  than  the  Dig- 
ger Indians  are  counted  in  the  balance 
to-day.  This  was  what  made  poor  Scipio 
and  the  rest  of  them  so  down-hearth 
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And  well  it  might.  I,  who  saw  the  whole, 
as  you  may  say,  together,  only,  as  I have 
explained,  it  did  not  mix  itself  up — I could 
see  Hannibal  with  his  following  of  all  the 
Mediterranean  i)owers  except  Italy,  come 
down  on  the  Homans  and  crush  them  as 
easily  as  I crushed  the  cur.  No,  not  as 
easily  as  that,  for  they  fought  like  fury. 
Men  fought  and  women  fought,  boys  and 
girls  fought.  They  dashed  into  the  har- 
bor of  Carthage  once  with  fire-ships,  and 
burned  the  fleet.  They  sent  a squadron 
even  into  the  port  of  Sidon,  and  burned 
half  the  city.  But  it  was  no  good : army 
after  army  was  beaten;  fleet  after  fleet 
was  sunk  by  the  great  Carthaginian  tri- 
remes. Ah  me  ! I remember  one  had 
the  cordage  of  the  admiral's  ship  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  Homan  matrons. 
But  it  was  all  one.  If  it  had  been  Ma- 
nila hemp  or  wire  rope,  the  ship  would 
not  have  stood  when  that  brutal  Sidonian 
admiral  rammed  at  her  with  his  hundred 
oarsmen.  That  battle  was  the  end  of 
Home.  The  brutes  burned  it  flrst.  They 
tumbled  down  the  veiy  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples. What  they  could  plough,  they 
ploughed.  The  boys  and  girls  who  were 
not  big  enough  to  fight  they  dragged  into 
slavery,  and  that  was  the  end.  All  the 
rest  were  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
were  sunk  in  the  sea. 

And  so  Molochism  reigned  century  aft- 
er century.  Just  that,  one  century  after 
another  century:  two  centuries  in  all. 
What  a reign  it  was  I Lust,  brutality, 
terror,  cruelty,  carnage,  famine,  agony, 
horror.  If  I do  not  say  death,  it  is  because 
death  was  a blessing  in  contrast  to  such 
lives.  For  now  that  there  was  nobody 
to  fight  who  had  an  idea  above  the  earth 
and  dead  things,  these  swords  that  were 
so  sharp  had  to  turn  against  each  other. 
No  Israel  to  crush,  no  Egypt,  no  Iran,  no 
Greece,  no  Home,  Moloch  and  Canaan 
turned  on  themselves,  and  fought  Canaan 
and  Moloch.  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  the 
story ! Where  beast  meets  beast,  there  is 
no  story  to  tell  worth  your  hearing  or 
my  telling.  Brute  rage  gives  you  noth- 
ing to  describe.  They  poisoned,  they 
starved,  they  burned;  they  scourged  and 
flayed  and  crucified ; they  invented  forms 
of  horror  for  which  our  imagination, 
thank  God,  has  no  picture,  and  our  lan- 
guages no  name.  And  all  this  time  lust, 
and  every  form  of  pestilence  and  disease 
which  depends  on  lust,  raged  as  fire  rages 
when  it  has  broken  bounds.  It  was  sel- 


dom and  more  seldom  that  children  were 
born;  nay,  when  they  were  bom,  they 
seemed  only  half  alive.  And  those  who 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood — only 
it  is  desecration  to  use  those  names — 
transmitted  such  imtamed  beastliness  to 
those  who  came  after ! 

One  hundred  years,  as  I said.  Fewer 
and  fewer  of  these  wretches  were  left  in 
the  world.  I could  see  fields  grow  up  to 
jungles  and  to  forests.  A fire  wasted 
Carthage,  and  another  swept  away  On, 
and  another  finished  Sidon,  and  there  was 
neither  heart  nor  art  to  rebuild  them. 
Then  another  hundred  years  dragged  by, 
with  worse  horrors,  if  it  were  possible, 
and  more.  The  stream  of  the  world's  life 
began  to  run  in  drops,  now  big  drops,  with 
a noisy  gurgle ; black  drops,  too,  or  bloody 
red.  Fewer  men,  and  still  fewer  women, 
and  all  mad  with  beastly  rage.  Every 
man's  hand  was  against  his  brother,  as  if 
this  were  a world  of  Cains.  All  this  had 
come  to  them  because  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  Qrod  in  their  knowledge. 

No,  I will  not  describe  it.  You  do  not 
ask  me  to.  And  if  you  asked,  I would 
say,  “ No.”  Let  me  come  to  the  end. 

The  two  centuries  had  gone.  There  are 
but  a handful  of  these  furies  left.  Then 
the  last  generation  came — and  for  thirty 
years  more  of  murder  and  fight  it  ground 
along.  At  the  last,  how  strange  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  all  that  there  are  left,  in  two 
unequal  parties,  each  of  which  had  its 
banner  still  for  fight,  and  a sort  of  uni- 
form as  if  they  were  armies;  but  only 
four  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other 
met,  as  if  the  world  were  not  wide  enough 
for  both,  and  met  in  that  very  Syria 
where  I had  helped  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob, 
to  fling  his  arms  round  his  father's  neck 
again. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  it  very  far  from  that 
spot.  It  was  close  to  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  Jebusite  city  which  had  been  one  of 
the  strongholds  l^t  destroyed  of  one  of 
these  clans.  That  city  was  burned,  but  I 
saw  tliat  the  ruins  were  smoking.  Just 
outside  there  was  an  open  space.  I 
wonder  if  it  had  a weird,  deadly  look,  or 
whether  the  horror  of  the  day  made  me 
think  so  ? I remember  a great  rock  like  a 
man's  skull  that  peered  out  from  the  gray 
dry  ground.  Around  that  rock  these 
wretches  fought,  four  to  nine,  hiding  be- 
hind it,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  on  that 
April  day,  under  that  black  sky. 

One  is  down  I Two  of  the  other  party 
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are  kneeling  on  him,  to  take  the  last 
breath  of  life  from  him.  With  a yell  of 
rage  three  or  four  of  his  party,  dashing 
their  shields  on  the  heads  of  the  two, 
spring  upon  them  ; and  I can  see  one 
wave  his  battle-axe  above  his  head, 
when — 

Did  the  metal  attract  the  spark?  A 
crash  1 a blaze  which  dazzled  my  eyes, 
and  when  I opened  them  the  last  of  these 
human  brutes  all  lay  stark  dead  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  grim  rock 
of  Calvary  I 

Not  a man  or  a woman,  not  a boy  or  a 
girl,  left  in  that  world  I 

V. 

“Do  not  be  disturbed,”  said  my  Men- 
tor. ‘ ‘ You  have  done  nothing.  ” 

‘ ‘ Nothing !”  I groaned.  ‘ ‘ I have  ruin- 
ed a world  in  my  rashness.” 

‘ ‘ Nothing, ” he  repeated.  ‘ ‘ Remember 
what  I told  you:  these  are — what  shall  I 
say? — shadows,  shadowy  forms.  They 
are  not  His  children.  They  are  only 
forms  which  act  as  if  they  were — that  you 
and  I may  see  and  learn,  perhaps  beg^n 
to  understand  — only  it  passes  knowl- 
edge.” 

As  he  spoke,  I remember  that  I moaned 
and  struggled  with  him  like  a crying 
child.  I was  all  overwhelmed  by  the 
sight  of  the  mischief  I had  done.  I would 
not  be  comforted.  I 

“ Listen  to  me,”  he  said  again.  “ You 
have  only  done,  or  wanted  to  do,  what  we 
all  try  for  at  first.  You  wanted  to  save 
your  poor  Joseph.  What  wonder  ?” 

“ Of  course  I did,”  sobbed  I.  “ Could 
I have  thought  ? Should  you  have 
thought  ?” 

“No,”  said  he,  with  that  royal  smile 
of  his — “no,  I should  not  have  thought, 
once — 1 could  not  have  thought  it  once — 
till  I too  tried  my  experiments.”  And  he 
paused. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  what  his  ex- 
periments also  were. 

Then  he  began  again,  and  the  royal 
smile  had  hardly  faded  away:  “Let  me 
show  you.  Or  let  me  try.  You  wanted 
to  save  your  poor  Joseph — all  sole  alone.” 

“Yes,”  I said.  “Why  ^ould  I not 
want  to  ?” 

“Because  he  was  not  alone;  could  not 
be  alone.  None  of  them  were  alone ; none 
of  them  could  be  alone.  Why,  you  know 
yourself  that  not  a rain-drop  in  that  show- 
er yonder  but  balances  against  a dust- 


grain  on  the  other  side  of  creation.  How 
could  Joseph  live  or  die  alone  ? How 
could  that  brute  he  was  chained  to  live  or 
die  alone?  None  of  them  are  alone.  None 
of  us  are  alone.  He  is  not  alone.  Even 
He  is  in  us,  and  we  are  in  Him.  But  the 
way  with  men — and  it  is  not  so  long,  dear 
friend,  since  you  were  a man — ^the  way 
with  men  is  to  try  what  you  tried.  I 
never  yet  knew  a man — and  how  many 
have  I known,  thank  Gk>d  I — I never  yet 
knew  a man  but  he  wanted  to  single  out 
some  one  Joseph  to  help — as  if  the  rest 
were  nothing,  or  as  if  our  Father  had  no 
plans.” 

“ I shall  never  try  that  again !”  sobbed 
I,  after  a long  pause. 

“‘Never,’”  said  he,  “is  a long  word. 
You  will  learn  not  to  say  ‘ Never.’  But 
I’ll  tell  you  what  you  will  do.  When 
you  get  a glimpse  of  the  life  in  common, 
when  you  find  out  what  is  the  drift — 
shall  I say  of  the  game,  or  shall  I say  of 
the  law  ? — ^in  which  they  all  and  we  all, 
He  in  us  and  we  in  Him,  are  living,  then, 
oh,  it  is  such  fun  to  strike  in  and  live  for 
all  I” 

He  paused  a minute,  and  then  he  went 
on,  hesitating  at  first,  as  if  he  feared  to 
jmin  me,  but  resolutely  afterward,  as  if 
this  must  be  said : 

“Another  thing  I notice  in  most  men, 
though  not  in  all,  is  this : they  do  not 
seem  at  first  to  understand  that  the  Idea  is 
the  whole.  Abraham  had  left  Ur  rather 
than  have  any  part  with  those  smoke-and- 
dust  men — ^Nature -worshippers,  I think 
they  call  them.  How  was  it  that  you  did 
not  see  that  Joseph  was  going  down  to 
Egypt  with  the  Idea?  He  could  take 
what  they  did  not  have  there.  And  as 
you  saw,  in  the  other  place,  without  it, 
why,  your  world  died.” 

Then  we  turned  round  and  left  that 
horrid  world  of  phantoms,  to  go  back  to 
our  own  dear  real  world.  And  this  time  I 
looked  on  to-day.  How  bright  it  seemed, 
and  how  comforting  to  me  to  think* that  I 
had  never  touched  the  yellow  dog,  and 
that  he  came  to  his  death  in  his  own  way! 

I saw  some  things  I liked,  and  some  I 
disliked.  It  happened  that  I was  looking 
at  Zululand,  when  poor  Prince  Lulu’s  foot 
slipped  at  the  saddle-flap.  I saw  the  asse- 
gai that  stabbed  him.  Had  I been  a troop- 
er at  his  side,  by  his  side  I would  have 
died  too.  But  no,  I was  not  at  his  side. 
And  I remembered  Joseph,  and  I said, 
“ Prom  what  I call  evil,  Bfe  educes  good.  ” 
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A TALK  ON  DRESS. 

I. 

The  object  of  dress  may  be  said  to  be 
threefold — ^to  cover,  to  warm,  to  beau- 
tify. It  is  from  the  point  of  beauty  that 
we  shall  chiefly  consider  it.  Beauty  in 
dress,  as  in  other  things,  is  largely  rela- 
tive. To  admit  this  is  to  admit  that  a 
dress  which  is  beautiful  upon  one  wo- 
man may  be  hideous  worn  by  another. 
Elach  should  understand  her  own  style, 
accept  it,  and  let  the  fashion  of  her  dress 
be  built  upon  it. 

Because  my  dark  slender  friend  looks 
well  in  a heavy  velvet  with  a high  rufiF, 
her  rival,  who  is  short  and  stout  and 
blonde,  tries  to  outshine  her  in  a heavier 
velvet  with  a higher  ruflP.  It  is  reason 
enough  that  the  last  should  look  ill  in  the 
dress  because  the  first  looks  well  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  matter  of  color,  which 
(given  the  sense  for  it)  is  easier  to  attain 
than  perfect  form  in  dress,  as  it  takes  less 
skill  and  time,  we  may  easily  divide  peo- 
ple into  types  or  classes  of  color,  and  say 
what  colors  must  be  avoided  or  chosen  for 
each  class. 

Until  very  lately  the  red-haired  class 
has  been  in  modem  times  only  admired 
by  artists,  though  in  the  olden  days  of 
Venice  dark -haired  ladies  used  to  dye 
their  hair  red  to  imitate  their  more  for- 
tunate sisters  who  were  bom  thus  deco- 
rated. To-day  in  Venice  one  sees  some- 
times the  red-haired  Italian  with  green  or 
gray  eyes,  but  more  often  one  finds  them 
in  still  more  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and 
they  are  always  admired. 

Red  hair  has  been  contrasted  with  blue 
in  almost  all  cases,  and  this  is  the  one  col- 
or that  should  never  be  brought  near  it. 
Red  hair  with  blue  eyes  requires  a differ- 
ent “treatment”  from  red  hair  with  gray 
or  green  or  brown  eyes.  Very  qften  the 
blue  eyes,  which  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
other  colors  with  red  hair,  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  color  of  the  gown,  but  as 
soon  as  blue  is  introduced  into  the  dress, 
the  blue  eyes  count  for  twice  their  value, 
and  form  too  strong  a contrast. 

To  assure  yourself  of  this  fact  in  color, 
take  a fabric  upon  which  are  red,  blue, 
and  green  spots  or  figures ; fasten  upon  it 
a blue  ribbon,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
the  blue  spots  more  prominently  than  the 
red  or  green ; fasten  a green  ribbon  upon 
it,  and  your  eye  at  once  selects  the  green 
spots;  with  a red  ribbon,  the  red  spots  tell. 


Many  blue  eyes  are  of  a transparent 
quality,  easily  refiecting  other  color.  A 
green  dress  will  immediately  impart  some 
of  its  own  tone  to  the  transparent  blue 
eye,  and  thus  it  will,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  cease  to  be  blue.  The  green 
must  be  by  no  means  light,  for  a pale 
green  is  a very  unfortunate  color  with 
really  red  hair,  while  the  deep  reds  and 
yellows  are  very  harmonious  with  it. 
One  might  set  down  the  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  for  the  red-haired  type  as 
follows: 

To  be  chosen  for  red  hair:  white  of  a 
creamy  tone ; black ; invisible  green ; rich 
bottle  green ; rich  blue-green ; olive  green ; 
gray-green;  stone  gray;  claret-color;  ma- 
roon; plum;  amethyst;  brownish-purple; 
pale  yellow;  gold-color;  pale  amber;  dark 
amber;  reds  approaching  amber;  brown. 
To  be  avoided  for  red  hair:  blue  of  all 
shades;  blue -white;  pale  green;  bright 
reds ; bright  rose  pink ; blue-purple ; lav- 
ender. 

There  is  a color  to  be  used  with  red  hair 
that  requires  almost  an  artist  to  use  it,  and 
then  it  may  be  very  effective.  It  should 
be  in  small  quantities,  and  contrasted  with 
other  tones.  It  is  a pale  yellowish-pink. 
All  pinks  approaching  a violet  shade 
are  painful  with  red  hair;  but,  especially 
where  the  eyes  are  brown,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  that  slielMike  beauty  that  oft- 
en belongs  to  this  t}T>e,  such  a pink  as  we 
have  spoken  of,  used  as  a lining  to  a dull 
dark  amber,  almost  brown,  such  as  one 
may  find  in  velvet,  or  a red  that  is  as  dark 
as  a dark  red  hollyhock,  seems  to  repeat 
very  effectively  the  fair  bloom  of  the  com- 
plexion. 

The  blue-eyed  women  of  this  type  do 
well  to  wear  chiefly  the  greens,  stone 
gray,  and  yellows,  the  creamy  white,  and 
the  black.  This  gives  them  sufficient 
range,  and  they  can  not  improve  upon  it. 
For  ornaments,  amber,  gold,  and  pearls, 
and  yellowish  lace.  The  gray  and  green 
eyed  may  venture  further  upon  the  browns 
and  purples ; but  the  fortunate  brown-eyed 
may  run  the  whole  gamut  here  set  down 
from  white  to  brown,  but  will  find  nothing 
better  than  the  dark  reds  and  ambers. 

There  is  a type  very  frequent  among 
us  which  is  usually  called  ineffective,  and 
women  belonging  to  this  type  of  color  are 
usually  set  down  as  plain,  though  among 
them  often  we  find  delicacy  of  form  and 
fine  eyes.  They  have  dull  light  brown 
hair  and  no  brilliancy  of  complexion ; the 
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eyes  are  often  gray  or  blue.  We  find 
them  making  one  of  two  mistakes  in  the 
color  of  their  dress  in  hopes  of  mitigating 
this  ineffectiveness:  one  is  to  wear  reds, 
which,  however,  fail  to  produce  either 
harmony  or  contrast;  the  other  is  to  dress 
in  fawn-colors  and  grays,  as  if  by  con- 
trast to  make  the  hair  appear  darker.  All 
this  is  futile.  Fawns  and  grays  require 
a complexion  either  brilliant  or  delicate. 
Browns  are  out  of  the  question.  Soft 
pinks  or  blues  well  contrasted  with  white 
of  a creamy  tone,  or  black,  are  the  best 
choice.  If  the  eyes  are  green,  dark  green 
may  be  used,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent- 
ly in  this  type.  White,  by  casting  reflect- 
ed lights,  clears  the  complexion.  We  in- 
dicate for  this  the  following  type:  To  be 
chosen:  black,  esx)ecially  black  velvet; 
creamy  white;  pale  pinks  and  blues,  nev- 
er of  a chalky  tone;  lace  and  muslin.  To 
be  avoided:  tan-colors;  fawn-colors;  blue- 
white;  grays;  frank  blues,  yellows,  and 
reds;  brown. 

There  is  hardly  any  type  that  has  not 
its  adv^antage  over  others.  The  one  we 
have  just  mentioned  may  have  a peculiar 
elegance  from  its  very  quietness.  It  is 
easy  for  the  more  effective  tyx)es  to  look 
overdressed  and  conspicuous;  let  this  less 
effective  type  take  advantage  of  its  defi- 
ciency, and  turn  it  into  a quiet  elegance. 

Black  lace  and  white  lace  have  a uni- 
versal becomingness.  Black  silk  has  this 
reputation,  but  to  my  mind  unjustly.  It 
appears  to  me  to  possess  a certain  harden- 
ing effect.  For  the  dull  complexion,  it 
has  too  much  glitter;  for  the  bright  com- 
plexion, sometimes  too  much  contrast. 
The  more  its  surface  approaches  a satin, 
or  is  broken  by  an  interwoven  figure,  the 
more  often  it  is  becoming.  Perhaps  the 
golden-haired  type  with  roseate  skin  and 
blue  eyes  can  b^r  it  better  than  most ; but 
even  with  these,  other  fabrics  are  often 
more  beautiful.  The  rosy,  golden-haired 
blonde  is  one  of  the  few  types  that  may 
wear  blue- white.  It  is  so  rare  a privilege 
that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  one  who 
can,  not  taking  advantage  of  it.  Yellows, 
also,  \vith  the  golden  blonde  whose  com- 
plexion is  brilliant,  i^roduce  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  harmonies,  l^ds  should 
never  be  worn,  and  tlie  frank  tones,  how- 
ever pale,  of  blue,  green,  or  pink,  chosen 
rather  than  the  evasive  tones  which  are 
best  for  the  golden  blonde  with  a pale 
complexion. 

Colors  for  golden  blonde  with  roseate 


skin : blue-white ; blue,  from  dark  to  light ; 
rose  pink;  green,  from  dark  to  light;  yel- 
lows, especially  on  gold  tones ; purples  and 
lilacs;  grays;  black;  brown,  contrasted 
with  pink.  To  be  avoided:  r^. 

For  golden  blonde  with  pale  skin : olive 
greens ; mauve  pinks ; cream  white ; black ; 
gray ; amethyst ; amber ; stone  gray ; blue. 
To  be  avoided:  reds;  browns. 

There  are  two  other  types  that  may 
wear  the  blue-white — ^the  dark-brown-hair- 
ed  with  roseate  complexion  and  blue  or 
green  eyes,  and  the  black-haired  with  pale 
complexion  and  blue  or  brown  eyes.  But 
in  all  cases  it  demands  the  brilliant  rosy 
or  the  brilliant  pale  complexion,  and  the 
very  dark  brown,  black,  or  golden  hair. 

Black  velvet  should  be  avoided  where 
the  contrasts  are  startling.  With  black 
hair  and  a high  color,  the  effect  is  rarely 
in  good  taste,  though  often  startlingly 
brilliant,  while  a dark  green,  or  claret,  or 
blue,  would  be  more  harmonious.  Wher- 
ever there  is  red  in  the  composition  of  the 
hair,  green  (nof  a pale  green,  which  should 
be  only  worn  by  blondes)  will  bo  becom- 
ing, and  the  dark  shades  of  red  will  bring 
out  the  red  in  the  hair,  and  light  blue  may 
be  very  effectively  worn  with  very  dark 
hair  that  has  red  in  its  composition,  espe- 
cially when  the  complexion  is  pale  or  very 
delicate. 

Colors  that  may  be  chosen  for  brown 
hair,  eyes,  and  skin:  reds;  amber,  and  all 
yellows;  brown;  maroon;  olive  green; 
rose  pink,  with  dark  tones ; very  dark  blue, 
especially  in  velvet;  tan  and  cream  col- 
ors. To  be  avoided : light  blue  or  medium 
blue;  light  green;  pale  violets  or  violet- 
pinks;  grays;  purple;  black;  white. 

Colors  to  be  chosen  for  black  hair,  pale 
skin,  and  blue  eyes:  white,  both  cream 
and  blue ; black ; blue,  light  to  dark ; reds, 
light  to  dark;  pale  pinks;  blue-grays. 
With  dark  eyes,  add  yellows  and  amber. 
To  be  avoided : pale  greens. 

Colors  to  be  chosen  for  chestnut  hair, 
hazel  eyes,  and  pale  skin:  olive  greens; 
dark  and  light  blues ; purt)les ; all  evasive 
pale  shades,  pale  yellows,  old  gold,  and 
burnt  creams ; black ; white  of  creamy 
tone.  To  be  avoided:  blue -white;  red 
of  any  shade;  brilliant  yellows;  me^um 
blue. 

Very  often  it  is  the  quantity  of  a cer- 
tain tone  or  color  that  makes  it  becoming 
or  unbecoming.  A bow  or  lining  of  any 
given  color  may  be  very  effective,  which, 
used  in  a large  mass,  might  destroy  tho 
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balance  and  harmony.  Sometimes  a col- 
or that  is  inharmonious  with  the  complex- 
ion in  one  material  is -perfectly  in  tone 
in  another,  on  account  of  the  diflFereut 
manner  in  which  it  takes  the  light.  This 
matter  of  light  and  reflected  lights  has 
more  to  do  with  form  than  most  people 
suspect,  but  we  must  speak  of  form  in  an- 
other chapter. 

IL 

We  have  said  that  one  object  of  dress 
is  to  beautify;  perhaps  we  should  say,  to 
emphasize  beatty.  A perfect  proportion 
is  the  greatest  beauty,  but  it  is  also  the 
rarest.  Usually  the  problem  of  dress  is 
to  bring  into  relief  one  or  two  fine  points, 
and  conceal  the  many  deficiencies.  That 
woman  who  acknowledges  to  herself  her 
own  deficiencies,  and  bases  her  dress  upon 
her  finest  points,  will  make  the  most  pleas- 
ing impression.  Seeing  that  so  many  wo- 
men devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  dress,  it 
is  a little  remarkable  that  so  few  seem  to 
meet  the  problem  upon  any  radical  prin- 
ciple. One  woman  has  no  beauty  of  fig- 
ure, but  a fine  head  and  lovely  eyes.  She 
is  sure  to  wear  a tight-fitting  gown  that 
emphasizes  the  deficiency  of  her  figure, 
and  to  come  “with  all  her  imperfections 
on  her  head”  in  the  way  of  a massive 
coiffure,  while  the  color  of  her  whole 
costume  is  not  chosen  with  any  reference 
to  the  color  of  her  eyes.  If  “ capucin”  be 
the  fashionable  tint,  which  can  be  effect- 
ively worn  only  by  one  person  out  of  a 
hundi'ed,  and  she  be  one  of  the  ninety- 
and-niue,  she  doubtless  has  made  that  the 
prevailing  tone  of  her  dress,  secure  in  her 
choice  because  it  is  “ fashionable.” 

In  result  she  is  a plain  woman.  Many 
a famous  beauty  owes  her  reputation  to 
the  chance  becomingness  of  the  prevail- 
ing fashion,  and  many  with  equal  charms 
hide  them  through  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  dress. 

Form  is  something  less  usually  under- 
stood than  color,  and  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
portion there  is  an  alarming  ignorance. 
Short  women  strive  to  give  themselves 
height  by  building  up  their  heads.  It  is 
not  usually  known  that  most  people's 
heads  are  too  large.  They  are  often  im- 
proved by  the  hair  or  some  small  orna- 
ment being  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head; 
but  it  must  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  seem 
to  increase  the  hulk  of  the  head,  only  to 
add  a little  in  height,  Tlie  size  of  the 
head  in  proportion  to  the  entire  height  of 
the  body  should  be  one-eighth.  Often 


women  with  faces  too  long  try  to  short- 
en the  face  by  wearing  the  hair  very  low 
on  the  forehead.  Whether  the  hair  be 
worn  low  or  high  should  depend  princi- 
pally on  two  things — the  setting  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  quality  of  the  face.  The 
eyes  of  a woman  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  her  face.  That  is,  drawing  an  imagi- 
nary line  across  the  U>p  of  the  head  and 
another  below  the  chin,  it  is  on  an  imagi- 
nary line  exactly  half  way  between  these 
two  that  the  woman’s  eyes  should  be  set ; 
if  they  are  placed  higher,  the  effect  ap- 
proaches masculinity ; if  lower,  the  effect 
is  toward  the  infantile  type. 

Now  if  the  eyes  are  set  too  near  the  top 
of  the  head,  often  the  case  where  the  face 
is  too  long,  the  bringing  the  hair  low  upon 
the  brow  only  increases  this  defect.  The 
other  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  quality 
of  the  face.  Sometimes  a strong  face  is 
brutalized  by  bringing  the  hair  low,  and 
spiritualized  by  wearing  it  high,  for  often 
with  a strong  face  the  modelling  of  the 
forehead  is  an  important  and  fine  feature. 

The  throat  is  apparently  shortened  by 
any  hair  or  ornament  hanging  from  the 
head,  and  only  where  the  throat  is  long 
should  any  such  fashion  be  indulged. 

The  throat  is  shortened  by  standing  ruf- 
fies,  and  the  shoulders  heightened  by  a 
“square-cut”  dress.  Yet  where  the  point 
to  be  emphasized  is  a handsome  neck  and 
a brilliant  complexion,  one  may  sometimes 
sacrifice  a faulty  figure  to  these  beauties, 
and  let  the  ruff  of  lace  form  a comple- 
mentary background  to  the  complexion 
of  face  and  neck,  this  being  then  made 
the  central  point  of  interest,  and  the  rest 
going  for  nothing. 

An  artistic  friend  once  told  me  that  he 
remembered,  in  the  period  of  hoops,  being 
struck  in  a ball-room,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  value  of  the  fashion.  The  beau- 
ty of  face  and  shoulders  seemed  doubly 
emphasized — nothing  but  masses  of  tulle 
and  flowers  and  silk  lay  beneath.  The 
short  and  dumpy  women  who  had  often 
fine  necks  appeared  quite  on  the  level  of 
their  more  perfectly  proportioned  sisters, 
even  sometimes  outshone  them. 

Women  are  much  oftener  too  short 
than  too  tall,  and  they  try  to  gain  height 
by  high  heels.  These  do  undoubtedly,  as 
long  as  their  wearers  stand  still,  give  dig- 
nity ; but  they  are  most  graceless  for  walk- 
ing, even  in  a room,  and  deform  the  feet. 

Thus  they  administer  to  a very  short-lived 
vanity,  and  we  can  not  recommend  them. 
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American  women  have  very  often  the  feet 
too  small,  and  this  is  no  beauty.  The  bet- 
ter shaped  a foot  is,  the  smaller  it  will  look ; 
but  that  it  should  really  be  too  small  in- 
volves an  awkward  gait.  Again,  it  should 
be  remembered  (though  it  is  usually  for- 
gotten) that  the  foot  of  a large  woman 
should  be  large — not  large  in  proportion 
to  her  size — ^but  it  is  no  beauty  that  it 
should  be  as  small  as  that  of  a small  wo- 
man. A heavily  built  woman  should 
have  a larger  foot  than  a slenderly  built 
woman,  and  usually,  to  her  unnecessary 
sorrow,  she  has.  The  foot  should  be  as 
long  as  the  uhia^  or  chief  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm ; that  is,  from  the  small  head  of  the 
bone  to  be  seen  at  the  wrist  to  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  should  be  the  length  of  the 
foot.  Where  the  fore-arm  is  too  short, 
the  foot  will  be  found  to  be  also  too 
short;  where  this  is  too  long,  the  foot  will 
be  too  long.  Most  people  are  surprised 
that  the  foot  should  be  as  long  as  the 
fore-arm,  and  are  inclined  to  dispute  the 
fact  till  they  prove  it  by  experiment;  but 
an  experiment  will  easily  show  that  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  one  point  to  an- 
other will  appear  a great  deal  longer  than 
the  same  space  filled  by  a line  divided  into 
curves. 

Large  women  pinch  their  feet  in  tight 
shoes  because  they  are  ashamed  of  having 
them  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  thus 
in  time  they  deform  and  swell  them  until 
they  are  out  of  proportion  to  their  bodies, 
but  in  the  direction  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend. Small  women  pinch  their  feet  be- 
cause they  are  vain  of  their  smallness, 
and  would  emphasize  it.  Now  in  many 
cases  they  are  not  so  small  in  proportion 
as  the  feet  of  tall  women ; but  the  public 
eye,  being  not  critical  of  proportion,  will, 
without  their  going  to  the  pain  of  pinch- 
ing their  feet,  consider  them  small  because 
they  are  abstractly  so ; therefore  they  seem 
to  us  to  make  a poor  exchange  for  a grace- 
ful motion  and  a dignified  carriage— two 
essentials  to  the  greatest  beauty.  In  fact, 
anything  else  had  better  be  sacrificed  to 
ease  of  motion,  and  yet  this  is  what  one 
sees  most  frequently  disregarded. 

Any  woman  is  too  tightly  dressed  who 
can  not  raise  her  arms  straight  up  above 
her  head  and  clasp  her  hands;  who  can 
not  stoop  to  tie  her  shoe,  or  pick  up  a pin, 
without  heightened  color.  Yet  probably 
not  a dozen  of  our  acquaintance  can  do 
this.  Stupid  as  is  the  mistake  of  the  tight 
shoe,  it  'is  wisdom  compared  to  tight  la- 


cing, which,  less  painful,  is  more  unre- 
lentingly indulged,  and  like  a painless 
poison  saps  the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  life, 
from  its  unfortunate  victims. 

The  beautiful  human  body  develops 
slowly  toward  its  ripeness.  Not  until 
twenty-five  is  a woman  entirely  develop- 
ed— that  is,  among  our  Northern  nations. 
Indeed,  there  are  slowly  developing  fam- 
ilies that  can  not  be  said  to  reach  the  ripe- 
ness of  their  beauty  before  thirty,  but  five- 
and-twenty  is  the  age  set  by  the  anato- 
mists for  the  complete  formation ; and  yet 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  pli- 
ant, tender  bones  and  muscles  are  com- 
pressed and  flattened,  till,  instead  of  grow- 
ing and  making  room  for  the  wonderful 
system  of  organs  which  only  in  their  full 
development  can  give  us  a worthy  race, 
the  beautiful  skeleton  is  contracted  and 
deformed,  the  young  muscles  weakened, 
the  magnificent  interior  organs  rendered 
incapable  of  conception,  and  the  doctors’ 
offices  filled  with  nervous  patients.  Tight 
lacing  is  not  only  a stupidity,  it  is  a crime 
— a crime  that  casts  a heavy  burden  upon 
the  next  generation ; but  we  have  prom- 
ised to  write  advice  upon  beauty  in  dress, 
not  upon  morals,  and  we  must  return  to 
our  theme. 

We  would  like  to  convince  every  wo- 
man in  the  land  that  a small  waist  is  un- 
beautiful. Look  at  the  Greek  statues. 
We  have  no  more  perfect  standard  for 
beauty.  Imagine  what  they  would  be 
had  they  worn  a tight  corset.  Why,  we 
should  turn  away  our  eyes,  shocked  at  the 
painful  angular  lines  that  would  replace 
the  graceful  majesty  of  those  flowing 
curves. 

And  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  said 
against  tight  lacing  as  a destroyer  of  beau- 
ty. It  ruins  the  digestion  and  the  circu- 
lations, and  consequently  the  complexion. 
Now  we  all  know  that  a beautiful  com- 
plexion is  one  of  the  greatest  feminine 
charms.  An  ugly  woman  is  made  beau- 
tiful by  it,  and  a handsome  woman  is  oft- 
en hid  beneath  an  ugly  complexion. 

With  educated  people  the  modelling  or 
finish  of  the  race  is  often  much  finer  than 
the  type;  with  uneducated  x)eople,  especial- 
ly in  handsome  faces  like  the  Irish,  al- 
though among  them  very  degraded  types 
exist,  we  often  find  a very  beautiful  type 
both  in  face  and  figure ; but  never  in  the 
uneducated  face  is  that  final  modelling, 
that  subtle  finish  of  little  parts,  that  is 
the  greatest  charm  of  the  educated  face. 
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White  muslin  or  lace  about  the  neck 
casts  reflected  lights  on  the  face,  thus,  if 
the  complexion  is  not  very  dark,  clearing 
the  complexion,  and  lighting  up  the  little 
modellings  of  the  face.  A face  that  is 
better  in  its  delicate  modelling  than  in 
its  tyx)e  or  formation  is  apt  to  be  better 
seen  in  full  face  than  in  profile,  not  only 
because  the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  fine,  but  be- 
cause the  finish  of  the  face  is  better  shown. 
Where  the  type  is  finer  than  the  model- 
ling, a dress  that  eats  up  the  light,  like  dark 
velvet,  will  be  the  most  effective  setting. 

The  geometric  style  of  dress,  that  is,  cut 
up  into  triangles  and  stiff  forms,  is  trying 
for  any  kind  of  figure.  Where  the  figure 
is  handsome,  the  nearer  to  the  simplicity 
of  a bit  of  fabric  draped  about  it  in  soft 
clinging  lines  the  dress  approaches,  the 
more  becoming. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  conspicuously 
peculiar  in  order  to  avoid  the  slavery  of 
fashion.  We  may  so  modify  and  select 
that  a sort  of  ‘‘survival  of  the  fittest”  is 
what  fashion  attains  in  our  hands. 

Long  lines  from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot 
give  height ; horizontal  lines  crossing  the 
figure  shorten  the  person.  Short  stout 
women  should  avoid  basques,  or  any  dress 
that  makes  a descriptive  line  about  the 
hips ; ruffles  at  the  shoulders  or  hips  that 
increase  the  bulk;  or  skirts  of  too  great 
tightness,  where  looser  draperies  would 
give  slenderness  to  the  figure.  Tall  wo- 
men who  are  too  slender  may  use  the 
horizontal  lines  with  advantage,  and  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  arm  or  waist  by 
a band  that  surrounds  them.  People  ap- 
pear more  slender  in  black  and  dark  colors, 
and  stouter  in  light  colors;  slenderer  in 
such  stuffs  as  form  masses  of  shadow  with 
a few  flashing  lights,  as  velvet,  for  in- 
stance, and  stouter  in  stuffs  that  reflect 
light  and  have  fewer  shadows,  like  cloth, 
satin,  silk. 

To  break  the  masses  in  dress  by  very 
light  lines  of  trimming,  like  a cord  of 
light  color  introduced  in  the  seams,  has 
never  a good  effect;  a lining  design^  to 
show  may  be  as  light  as  one  pleases,  and 
the  effect  never  interferes  in  an  unex- 
plained way  with  the  drawing  or  propor- 
tions. 

A massing  of  color,  and  a gentle  passing 
from  one  tone  to  another,  are  always  more 
pleasing  than  violent  contrast,  which,  if 
used,  should  be  in  one  place,  as  in  a bow 
judiciously  placed,  or  a flower,  or,  as  we 
have  said,  a lining. 
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The  fashion  that  has  prevailed  within 
the  past  few  years,  of  suits  all  of  one  ma- 
terial, is  a move  in  the  right  direction — at 
least,  it  saves  us  from  that  bad  effect  of 
ill-chosen  garment  above  garment,  cutting 
the  figure  up  into  a sort  of  tile  pattern, 
like  a roof  in  two  or  three  colors. 

The  matter  of  shoes  is  an  important  one 
— “bien  gantee,  bien  chaussee,  c’est  bien 
habillee,”  runs  the  French  saying  (“well 
gloved  and  weU  shod  is  well  dressed”). 

The  glove,  like  the  shoe,  should  be  large 
enough.  A small  glove  is  as  graceless, 
though  by  no  means  as  harmful,  as  a 
small  shoe.  Alike,  the  shoes  and  the 
gloves  should  be  harmonious  with  the 
dress.  Across  the  room  the  gloves  should 
not  appear  like  spots  upon  the  dress. 

They  are  frequently  worn  too  light,  and 
when  too  light  for  the  dress,  have  not 
even  the  advantage  of  bare  hands,  which 
at  once  repeat  the  color  of  the  face,  and 
so  fall  into  harmony.  Where  a colored 
shoe  is  worn,  it  must  be  very  judiciously 
chosen.  In  the  street,  no  shoe  looks  so 
well  as  a black.  In  the  house,  one  the 
color  of  the  dress  is  more  elegant.  Black 
shoes  and  stockings  with  a black  dress; 
and  with  a light  dress,  unless  the  foot  be 
very  small,  a shade  darker  than  the  dress, 
if  exactly  of  the  same  tone,  will  seem  to 
be  more  closely  the  color  of  the  dress  than 
a shoe  of  the  same  shade.  Shoes  of  a dis- 
tinctly different  color  are  only  admissible 
with  a white  dress,  and  then  the  contrast 
should  not  be  too  startling.  A faint  tone 
of  color  is  usually  best,  unless  the  shoes 
be  the  one  touch  of  color  in  the  whole 
costume.  It  may  be  used  in  this  way 
with  a dress  all  of  gray  also.  Where  the 
foot  is  handsome,  a sandal  slipper  with  a 
very  small  button  on  each  band  is  far 
more  becoming  than  any  slipper  trimmed 
with  bows,  which  may  only  be  used  ad- 
vantageously when  the  instep  is  low  and 
the  foot  shapeless. 

One  word,  before  we  close,  on  what 
would  artistically  be  called  “composi- 
tion.” This  is,  perhaps,  not  as  easy  to  ex- 
plain as  any  of  the  points  that  we  have 
already  treated,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  idea  is  the  same  in  com- 
position of  line  as  in  balance  of  color, 
which  we  explained  in  the  first  part  of  our 
first  section.  The  lines  of  the  dress,  and 
especially  those  of  the  dressing  of  the 
hair,  or  of  the  bonnet,  should  be  such  as 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  best  lines  of 
the  face.  Sometimes  the  lines  are  too  cir- 
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cular,  sometimes  too  angular.  We  some- 
times see  faces  where  the  eyes  are  too 
round,  the  nose  inclined  to  a snub,  the 
mouth  too  small  and  round,  the  eyebrows 
arched.  This  is  sometimes  a piquant  and 
pretty  type,  but  not  when  exaggerated,  as 
it  easily  may  be  by  repeating  the  circular 
lines  in  the  head-dress  by  curls  where  the 
hair  should  be  worn  smooth,  or  by  a 
wreath  of  round  flowers  where  a more 
angular  bow  should  be  placed.  The  line 
of  the  bonnet  should  not  be  circular;  fea- 
thers are  not  favorable  to  this  style. 
Feathers,  on  the  contrary,  make  a soften- 
ing setting  to  a face  inclined  to  angulari- 
ty ; jet  fringe,  or  any  surrounding  that 
forms  straight  lines,  is  unfavorable;  the 
hair  turned  of£  the  face,  or  worn  in  curls 
(so  that  they  are  not  pendent)^  relieves 
toe  severity  of  the  face. 

Of  course  in  treating  the  matter  thus 
abstractly  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than 
generalize,  but  we  may  hope  that  we  have 
not  failed  in  suggesting  some  useful  trains 
of  thought,  which  may,  where  there  is  so 
much  beauty  as  among  our  women,  not 
be  without  their  effect. 

in. 

Our  young  girls  in  America  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  in  dress.  No  young  girl  looks 
as  young  or  as  lovely  in  heavy  velvets 
and  loaded  trimmings  as  in  simple  mus- 
lins and  soft,  clinging  materials.  They 
detract  from  their  own  fresh  charms  by 
calling  attention  to  their  adornment.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  no  jewels, 
unless  a single  row  of  pearls  about  the 
throat,  no  lace  but  simple  Valenciennes, 
should  be  worn  by  any  girl  younger  than 
twenty -one.  A dress  perfectly  fresh,  light 
in  color  (where  the  complexion  permits), 
beautifully  cut,  and  almost  entirely  un- 
trimmed, can  not  be  improved  upon  for  a 
young  girl.  It  is  toe  sweet  rounded  forms, 
the  dewy  bloom  of  the  cheek,  the  clear 
young  eyes,  the  soft  tender  lips,  that  we 
want  to  see.  Where  silks  are  worn,  they 
should  not  be  of  heavy  quality,  but  soft. 
Our  young  girls  wear  dresses  like  dow- 
agers. It  is  a futile  waste  of  money;  no 
beauty  is  attained. 

We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  style  of  dress  influences  the 
manners,  the  carriage,  of  the  woman.  The 
masculine  style  of  dress  has  this  objection. 
It  is  a little  difficult  to  say  what  we  could 
substitute  for  the  Ulster  that  we  have  all 


adopted.  It  is  surely  a very  convenient 
garment  for  our  streets,  and  for  rain  and 
mud  and  snow;  but  there  is  a difference 
in  the  cut  of  Ulsters,  and  they  should  be 
as  little  like  a very  bad  overcoat  as  pos- 
sible. Where  a young  girl  has  side  pock- 
ets, she  is  apt  to  put  her  hands  in  them, 
and  where  she  adds  a Derby  hat,  how  often 
the  swagger  follows  I 

The  Derby  hat  appears  to  me  to  have 
no  excuse.  It  is  unbecoming  even  to  a 
man,  and  absolutely  hideous  ux>on  a wo- 
man. It  is  surprising  to  see  them  adopt- 
ed by  well-bred  ladies.  They  have  had 
great  countenance,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
think  that  if  we  should  hand  over  all  the 
younger  generation  to  an  exclusive  cos- 
tume of  the  Derby  hat,  the  Ulster,  toe 
Jersey,  and  the  short  skirt,  it  would  not 
take  more  than  one  generation  to  make 
us  lose  all  grace  of  manner. 

The  short  skirt  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  street,  but  in  the  house  it 
has  neither  beauty  nor  elegance.  E>v'en 
to  shorten  a long  skirt  in  front  for  toe 
better  display  of  a pretty  foot  is  a great 
mistake.  It  is  neither  becoming  to  the 
foot  nor  the  figure.  It  gives  an  inten- 
tional look  of  display,  which  is  unrefined ; 
and  surely  the  dress  that  leaves  something 
to  the  imagination  is  more  coquettish  and 
more  dignified. 

The  scarf  for  a married  woman  is  a 
fashion  that  should  never  die.  To  wear 
it  well  is  a proof  of  grace,  and  it  imparts 
an  elegance,  especially  to  a tall  woman, 
that  is  very  desirable.  In  the  old  por- 
traits by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, by  Stewart  and  Copley,  the  scarf 
has  been  very  elegantly  used — the  long 
straight  scarf  drawn  tightly  across  the 
small  of  the  back,  passed  over  the  elbows, 
and  dropping  down  in  front  as  low  as  the 
knee,  or  lower.  Nowadays  one  sees  them 
occasionally  worn  by  ladies  who  have 
relatives  in  the  East,  who  send  them 
scarfs  of  crape  or  camel ’s-hair;  and  occa- 
sionally the  French  approach  the  scarf 
in  the  ^yle  of  their  light  outer  wraps  for 
spring  or  autumn.  I think  that  it  would 
only  require  half  a dozen  ladies,  whose 
reputation  for  good  dress  is  high,  to  per- 
sistently adopt  the  scarf,  for  others  to 
recognize  its  grace  and  elegance. 

The  wearing  of  jewels  is  not  often  well 
understood.  One  does  not  see  many  hand- 
some jewels  worn  in  America,  with  toe 
exception  of  diamonds.  It  is  said  that 
the  value  of  the  diamond  fluctuates  less 
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than  that  of  any  other  precious  stone, 
and  that  they  therefore  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  practical  masculine  mind  as 
an  investment,  and  that  this  is  the  real 
reason  that  our  women  wear  diamonds  so 
exclusively.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  diamond,  from  its  excessive  brilliancy 
and  hardness  of  light,  is  not  becoming  to 
many  women.  To  the  blue-eyed,  the  sap- 
phire, or  even  the  inexpensive  turquoise, 
is  often  far  more  harmonious  and  deco- 
rative. A little  pale  woman  in  flashing 
diamonds  is  absurd ; the  silent  pearl,  the 
dull,  soft  turquoise,  the  evasive,  mysteri- 
ous opal,  even  the  little  moon-stone,  a 
green  chalcedony,  the  topaz,  an  amethyst 
with  a velvet  surface  for  finish  (what  the 
French  call  (Ufacie)^  even  amber,  or  pale 
tea-colored  coral — all  these  as  ornaments 
are  becoming  to  ninety -nine  women, 
where  the  diamond  is  becoming  to  the 
one-hundredth.  Let  us  emancipate  our- 
selves from  imagining  a thing  beautiful 
because  it  is  costly,  or  beautiful  as  an  or- 
nament because  it  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
or  ornamental  in  the  dress  of  one  person 
because  it  is  so  in  the  dress  of  another. 

We  knew  once  a charming  little  lady 
who,  being  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, dressed  in  such  simple  materials 
as  she  could  easily  procure — in  winter 
often  in  soft  gray  woollens,  in  summer 
in  light-colored  muslins,  with  a white 
scarf,  a straw  bonnet,  with  the  plainest 
pale  ribbon  neatly  tying  it  down.  Her 
complexion  was  like  a wild  rose,  and  with 
her  soft  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  her  figure 
delicate  even  to  the  point  of  fragility,  no 
dress  .could  have  been  more  coquettish 
and  exquisitely  appropriate.  Later  her 
husband  came  into  a fortune.  She  eager- 
ly adopted  heavy  velvets,  beneath  whose 
weight  she  seemed  to  totter,  diamonds  of 
great  size  and  brilliancy.  They  made 
her  at  once  a plain  woman;  and  as  her 
freshness  began  to  fade,  we  wondered 
how  we  could  ever  have  thought  her  ex- 
quisitely pretty ; and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
with  soft  lace  and  the  tender  dullness  of 
pearls,  with  crapes  of  gray  or  white  as 
material  for  her  gowns,  even  faded  she 
would  have  been  charming. 

We  know  a very  plain  woman,  of  much 
grace  of  manner,  who  knows  how  to  make 
her  plainness  effective  even  in  this  coun- 
try, where  we  are  spoiled,  and  demand 
that  every  woman  shall  be  pretty.  She 
is  small  and  delicate,  but  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  face  is  bold,  and  it  is  most  be- 


coming to  her  to  dress  richly,  or,  rather, 
she  is  capable  of  wearing  with  elegance 
a rich  dress  and  jewels.  One  can  hard- 
ly say  that  they  become  her.  She  is  in 
no  wise  more  beautiful  for  them,  but  hav- 
ing no  beauty,  would  appear  insignificant 
without  them.  This  seems  to  be,  artistic- 
ally considered,  a case  of  good  judgment; 
but  that  a woman  with  delicate  personal 
charms  should  utterly  extinguish  them 
by  the  brilliancy  of  her  dress,  seems  like 
the  blind  taste  of  a savage. 

Some  people  who  know  how  to  choose 
the  appropriate  jewel  or  ornament,  wear 
too  much  of  it.  There  should  be  design 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  dress,  and  the 
least  sense  of  overloading  becomes  at  once 
savage;  nor  is  aiiy  richness  attained  by  a 
great  number  of  inexpensive  ornaments. 
For  most  women  a single  jewel,  if  it  is 
handsome,  which  shall  be  the  key-note  of 
color  of  the  dress,  is  more  effective  than 
necklace  and  bracelets  and  rings. 

Fancy  a tall  slim  woman,  with  black 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a pale,  clear  com- 
plexion, wearing  a dress  of  white  crape, 
about  her  throat  a narrow  black  velvet  rib- 
bon fastened  with  a fine  sapphire  of  some 
size,  set  clear,  and  with  none  of  the  dia- 
mond surroundings  that  we  see  them  often 
ruined  with.  She  may  wear  another  small- 
er sapphire  in  a ring  upon  one  hand,  and 
no  other  ornament,  unless  a natural  white 
rose.  With  the  same  ornaments — the 
sapphire  clasp  and  the  sapphire  ring — she 
might  wear  a dress  high  in  the  throat, 
composed  of  various  shades  of  the  sapphire, 
from  light  to  dark.  Thus  the  jewel  is  the 
concentration  of  the  whole. 

We  should  like  to  say  a word  about  the 
dress  of  children.  No  child  is  prettier  for 
an  elaborate  design  of  dress.  A single 
ruflle  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt  does  very 
well,  but  it  is  quite  as  well  without  it. 
And  to  cut  up  the  tiny  space  of  a child’s 
dress  with  loopings  and  trimmings  and 
ornament  seems  to  us  to  make  them  look 
like  monkeys.  Not  even  the  sash  is  beau- 
tifiil  for  a child.  A child  is  constructed 
first  of  all  to  eat  that  it  may  grow,  to  re- 
ceive impressions  that  it  may  learn : there- 
fore the  head  and  the  stomach  are  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
When  the  little  figure  is  nude,  so  that 
the  soft  fleshy  forms  can  be  well  seen, 
all  this  is  beautiful ; but  to  emphasize  in 
the  draped  form  of  the  child  the  large 
stomach  by  a broad  sash,  is  utterly  against 
aU  rules  of  beauty. 
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The  legs  and  arms  are  often  beautiful, 
but  to  show  the  legs  by  cutting  oflF  the 
dress  at  the  hips  is  immensely  awkward, 
and  seems  chiefly  to  serve  to  display  the 
drawers,  which  are  not  a beautiful  gar- 
ment, and  should  be  entirely  hidden. 
Besides  this,  in  winter  our  climate  is 
wholly  inappropriate  for  any  such  expos- 
ure, and  we  shall  best  see  the  beauty  of 
a healthy  child  in  its  easy,  untrammelled 
motion  as  it  moves  about  in  a simple  dress 
(of  as  handsome  a material  as  you  like, 
provided  that  it  is  untrimmed),  which  is 
long  enough  to  be  warm  and  loose  enough 
to  be  comfoilable.  If  you  want  your  chil- 
dren to  be  graceful,  let  them  be  uncon- 
scious ; if  you  want  them  to  be  healthy, 
let  them  be  sufliciently  warm.  No  wo- 
man can  have  a fine  complexion  who  as 
a child  has  been  habitually  chilled,  and 
we  see  in  the  winter  many  children  who 
seem  literally  to  have  nothing  on  from 
the  waist  down.  They  could  much  bet- 
ter afford  to  put  it  the  other  way,  and 
wear  nothing  from  the  waist  up,  the  lungs 
and  heart  being  at  less  expense  to  warm 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body  than  the 
legs,  which  are  further  away  from  them. 


A HELPMEET  FOR  HIM. 

I. 

HIS  name  was  John  Detmold.  Judg- 
ing by  his  name,  he  must  have  been 
of  German  descent,  and  he  was  merely  a 
country  boy,  living  a hard  life  upon  a 
farm  in  what  was  then  the  wild  interior 
of  Ohio.  For  years  he  had  grubbed  and 
ploughed,  had  hoed  and  reaped,  with  eyes 
fastened  upon  a harvest  beyond  that  of 
his  com  and  yellow  pumpkins,  more  than 
that  of  his  summer  hunting  and  his  mid- 
winter trapping.  And  now  the  long-look- 
ed-for  Christmas  had  come  at  last,  and  he 
was  on  a visit  to  the  town  which  was  at 
that  date  the  metropolis  of  all  that  region. 
He  was  nothing  but  a coarsely  clad  rustic, 
as  thickset,  sunburned,  utterly  uncouth 
and  awkward,  as  could  be  found,  and  he 
had  driven  to  town  in  a cart  laden  with 
the  carefully  dried  skins  of  many  a squir- 
rel and  rabbit,  raccoon  and  deer.  Igno- 
rant as  the  lad  was,  he  had,  where  money 
was  concerned,  a skill  which  amounted  to 
science.  His  lumpy  hand  had  a hunger 
for  cash  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
grip  with  which  it  closed  upon  and  kept 
whatever  coins  came  within  its  grasp. 
Possibly  he  inherited  this  from  parents 


who,  in  Germany,  most  likely,  had  to 
struggle  for  life,  with  the  wolf  of  poverty 
forever  upon  the  threshold.  Certainly 
his  farm  experiences  had  deepened  and 
hardened  in  him  any  such  tendencies. 
Indulging  now  in  none  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  town,  he  gave  himself  dili- 
gently to  getting  the  highest  price  in  the 
market  for  his  wares,  and  persisted  until 
he  had  sold  the  last  skin,  and  buckled  the 
last  cent  obtained  therefor  about  his  waist, 
and  next  his  person,  in  a belt  which  he 
had  himself  made  for  the  purpose. 

But  his  long-anticipated  object  in  com- 
ing to  town  was  a something  beyond  even 
that.  He  had  been  bom  with,  or  had  in 
some  queer  fashion  developed  within  him- 
self, an  appetite  which  money  was  but  a 
means  toward  appeasing.  \^en  he  first 
came,  he  had  put  up  at  the  cheapest  tav- 
ern he  could  learn  of,  and  the  clerk  there- 
of had  been  greatly  amused  at  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  had  drank  at  the 
water  faucet,  drawing  cup  after  cup  there- 
of for  himself.  After  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  would  never  be  done  washing  his  face 
and  hands,  filling  and  emptying  the  tin 
pan,  and  filling  it  again.  Greatly  re- 
freshed, he  went  out  to  make  his  sales. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  tav- 
ern he  again  exhibited  a strange  fondness 
for  water,  considering  bow  cold  the  weath- 
er was.  Again  he  washed  his  hands  and 
face  at  the  sink  in  the  little  room  adjoining 
the  bar,  turning  on  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose from  the  brass  faucet  He  took  a 
long  time  at  it,  letting  the  water  ofiF  and 
on,  off  and  on,  as  if  he  never  would  get 
through.  When  he  had  dried  his  face 
and  hands  upon  the  brown  roller-towel, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  take  yet  an- 
other drink,  holding  the  pewter  mug  un- 
der the  faucet,  and  watching  the  rush 
and  foam  of  the  liquid  as  a toper  might 
have  done  the  pouring  out  of  whiskey. 
“How  far  is  it  to  whar  it  comes  from?” 
he  asked  the  office  clerk.  But  that  gen- 
tleman was  too  busy  with  his  cigar  to  do 
more  than  reply,  “Up  street”;  and  John 
Detmold  hastened  in  the  direction  indica- 
ted, until,  having  climbed  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  town,  he  found  and  lin- 
gered long  upon  the  banks  of  the  reser- 
voir which  supplied  the  fluid  in  which  he 
seemed  to  find  such  pleasure. 

As  he  came  back  at  last  he  hardly  look- 
ed in  at  the  windows  of  the  stores.  There 
were  signs  along  the  street  telling  where, 
to  judge  from  the  delineations  thereof 
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upon  the  boards,  the  thickest  and  brown- 
ed of  ^ngerbread,  the  most  foamy  of  beer, 
were  to  be  had ; but  the  lad  regarded  them 
not,  save  with  eyes  in  which  appetite  was 
sternly  repressed,  and,  arrived  at  his  tav- 
ern, he  refreshed  himself  with  another 
wash.  That  over,  and  no  one  being  in 
the  little  room  to  see,  he  held  his  hollow- 
ed palms  side  by  side  under  the  faucet, 
watching  the  force  and  froth  of  the  water 
with  eager  eyes,  stooping  to  drink  occa- 
sionally from  his  overflowing  hands  with 
more  zest  than  if  it  had  been,  instead,  the 
choicest  Champagne. 

“ No,  I don’t  believe  I’ll  take  anything,” 
he  replied  to  the  clerk,  who  acted  also  as 
purveyor  of  the  manifold  liquors  which 
adorned  the  shelves  of  the  bar.  His  thirst 
was  only  the  stronger,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  he  had  drank,  for  that  which 
had  brought  him  to  town,  and,  asking  his 
way  along  the  streets  as  he  went,  he  found 
himself  in  the  end  at  that  “Power  House” 
of  which  he  had  heard,  and  with  wonder, 
for  many  a year.  The  metroi)olis  was  the 
Rome  of  his  imagination,  but  this  low- 
roofed  brick  building  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  was  to  him  the  St.  Peter’s  of  that 
Rome.  John  Detmold  entered  reverent- 
ly, and  stood  gazing  at  last  upon  the  di- 
vinity which  had  established  here  its 
shrine.  The  farmers  returning  from  the 
town  had  brought  wonderful  stories  of  the 
water-works,  a new  thing  in  that  region 
at  that  date,  and  the  tidings  had  awakened 
beyond  everything  else  a certain  slumber- 
ing something  within  him.  He  could  not 
remember  when  he  had  not  pondered  over 
the  idea  of  force  thus  caught  and  caged, 
and  made  to  lift  a river  into  the  air,  as  it 
were,  and  i>our  it  in  powerful  currents 
through  streets  and  houses,  hurling  it  in 
cataracts  upon  burning  buildings.  Never 
had  he  seen  machinery  before.  For  the 
flrst  time  in  his  life  he  could  gratify  the 
craving  of  years.  And  now  at  last  he 
stood,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  feeding 
themselves  upon  the  steam-engine.  It 
forced  the  water,  as  he  knew,  through 
under-ground  pipes  to  the  reservoir  he 
had  visited.  That  was  the  boiler,  this 
was  the  cylinder  and  piston ; here  before 
him  was  the  great  fly-wheel,  revolving 
slowly  and  without  sound  half  above  and 
half  below  the  surface  of  the  brick  floor. 
It  was  Christmas  afternoon ; the  snow  lay 
upon  the  ground ; the  only  person  besides 
himself  there  was  the  oily  and  smutched 
engineer.  It  was  little  John  Detmold 


cared  for  him,  unless,  indeed,  as  the  high 
priest  of  this  divinity,  and  he  stood  so 
long  in  ecstatic  admiration  of  the  machin- 
ery that  the  engineer  was  sure  his  visitor 
was  “either  a born  fool  or  drunk;  most 
likely  the  last,  seeing  it’s  Christmas,”  the 
grimy-faced  custodian  said  to  himself. 

“ Did  ye  never  see  an  injin  before?”  he 
demanded,  finally. 

“No,  sir;”  and  the  vision  was  enough 
for  the  country  lad,  only  he  put  into  his 
reply  something  of  the  awe  due  to  him 
who  was  allowed  to  tend  upon  it.  “It 
don’t  go  as  fast  as  I thought,”  he  added, 
after  a long  drinking  in  of  the  force  dis- 
played. There  was  no  response.  The  lad 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  sucked  into 
the  vortex  of  the  whirling  power. 

“Stand  back,  you  fool!”  shouted  the 
engineer.  “ Do  you  want  to  be  killed  ?” 

The  other  looked  up,  but,  when  he 
moved  at  all,  it  was  to  yield  to  the  infatu- 
ation which  seemed  to  charm  him  toward 
destruction,  and  yet  nearer  still. 

“ I could  stop  it,”  he  said. 

The  engineer  dropped  a paper  he  had 
been  reading,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and 
eyed  his  visitor  more  closely. 

“ I’ll  bet  you  I could  stop  it  I” 

The  engineer  rose  from  his  greasy  stool, 
to  be  ready  for  an  emergency.  “It  is 
some  crazy  chap,”  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self. 

“I’ve  got  lots  of  money  in  my  belt, 
and  I’ll  bet  you  ten  dollars  I can  hold  it,” 
the  lunatic  remarked. 

“ Think  so  ?”  And  the  other  stood  by 
him,  ready  to  seize  him,  a little  afraid  of 
him  too. 

“Who  would  have  supposed  he  would 
try  it  ?”  the  engineer  often  observed  after- 
ward. The  ignorant  lad  had  placed  him- 
self in  the  rear  of  the  great  wheel  revolv- 
ing steadily  from  him.  His  companion 
was  not  quick  enough.  An  instant  more 
and  John  Detmold  had  planted  his  big 
brogans  firmly,  had  drawn  in  a deep 
breath,  had  clasped  his  arms  about  the 
turning  tire,  had  been  lifted,  and  dashed 
head-foremost  through  a window,  and  into 
a drift  of  snow  thirty  feet  away. 

“ Except  that  his  face  was  cut  up  with 
the  glass,  he  wasn’t  hurt  one  bit,”  was  the 
way  the  engineer  tpld  the  story.  ‘ ‘ When 
I stopped  her,  and  ran  out  to  pick  up  the 
pieces,  do  you  know  what  Jack  Detmold 
was  doing  ? That  man  was  sitting  up  in 
the  snow,  and  fumbling  to  get  at  his  belt. 

He  had  got  a good  ten  dollars’  worth,  he 
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said  afterward.  Anyhow,  he  paid  his  bet 
like  a ^ntleman,  if  I hadn’t  taken  him 
up.  That  was  the  way  it  began.  You 
see,  Jim  was  off  on  a drunk — Jim  had  been 
my  fireman — on  a Christmas  drunk,  Jim 
was.  Well,  Detmold,  he  talked  me  into 
it.  I took  him  on  only  for  a day  or  two, 
but  it  went  on  from  that.  He  never  left 
town  after  that  day.  One  thing  led  to 
another.  All  he  cared  for  was  machin- 
ery. He  never  gave  up  until — oh,  it  was 
years  and  years  afterward — ^he  took  my 
place.  I got  tired,  and  went  down  the  riv- 
er on  a boat  instead.  Never  knew  a man 
so  fond  of  an  injin  as  he  was.  John 
loved  it  more  than  he  did  his  wife  when 
he  married  her,  or  rather  when  she  man- 
aged to  marry  him.  They  were  the  queer- 
est couple  you  ever  saw.” 

But  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  was  merely  the  machinery  John  Det- 
mold loved  so  well.  Really  he  cared  no 
more  for  it  than  he  had  done  for  the  fau- 
cets through  which  the  water  rushed  into 
his  greedy  hands  when  he  came  first  to 
town.  Nor  was  it  the  steam  any  more 
than  it  had  been  the  water  which  so  seized 
upon  and  perpetually  fed,  if  it  did  not  sat- 
isfy, his  craving.  Some  boys  are  fond  of 
good  eating  and  of  nothing  else.  Others 
are  eager,  as  they  grow  older,  after  whis- 
key, fine  horses,  the  dice-box,  land,  mon- 
ey. Many  a man  finds  his  pleasure  in 
society,  in  dress,  in  reputation,  in  wo- 
man, in  art,  in  books.  This  man  cared 
nothing  for  any  of  these,  and  I am  cer- 
tain that  I know  why.  By  some  twist  in 
his  nature,  the  one  thing  he  cared  for  was 
— not  machinery.  No,  that  is  not  it ; his 
ruling  appetite  was  as  natural  to  him  as 
yours  is  to  you,  as  mine  is  to  me ; it  was 
no  more  a morbid  appetite  than  is  thirst 
or  hunger,  except  that  it  was  a craving 
desire  to  know,  to  handle,  to  control 
Force.  For  the  mere  machinery  he  cared 
as  much,  and  as  little,  as  one  does  about 
the  trap  which  catches  or  the  cage  which 
holds  a bird ; or,  I should  rather  say,  the 
glass  tank  which  at  once  confines  and  ex- 
hibits a boa-constrictor,  for  it  was  the 
subtle,  snake-like  mystery  of  Force  which 
gives  to  it  its  chief  charm.  Not  that  John 
Detmold  had  any  definite  name  for  this 
secret  omnipotence  whjch  lies  coiled  inside 
the  heart  of  the  universe,  like,  to  change 
the  figure,  the  mainspring  of  a watch, 
which  drives  every  wheel  therein,  great 
and  small.  Concerning  it  he  had  no  the- 
ory, no  definite  thought,  even.  To  him  it 
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was  a god,  only  it  Was  a god  which  he 
wished  to  worship  by  handling.  If  meta- 
phor may  be  heaped  upon  metaphor,  this 
country  lad  had  as  his  ruling  instinct  a 
certain  feeling  after  motive  power:  only 
less  blind  this  instinct  of  his  than  that  of 
a root  after  moisture.  To-day  the  same 
instinct  in  multitudes  of  more  ingenious 
natures  has  shot  up  above  the  soil  into  a 
forest  of  scientific  seeking  after  the  same 
thing.  But  John  Detmold  was  not  to  be 
without  his  successes  also,  by  the  wholly 
unlooked  - for  re  - enforcement  of  effort 
within  him,  in  virtue  of  the  arrival  of  a 
species  of  Force  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed. 

n. 

As  his  predecessor  at  the  engine  re- 
marked, John  Detmold  did  not  go  back 
to  his  country  life.  The  orphan  of  for- 
gotten parents,  there  was  no  reason  that 
he  should  do  so.  Henceforth  his  days 
were  devoted  to  the  Power  House.  The 
great  fly-wheel  exerted  upon  him  a cen- 
tripetal as  well  as  centrifugal  force,  and 
drew  him  back  to  itself  with  an  energy 
greater  even  than  that  with  which  it  had 
hurled  him  away.  From  the  beginning 
of  their  friendship  the  wheel  itself  did  not 
conflne  its  round  of  labor  more  exclusive- 
ly within  the  walls  of  its  abode  than  did 
John.  For  years  he  toiled  as  fireman, 
shovelling  in  coal  beneath  the  boilers, 
and  shovelling  out  ashes,  oiling  the  ma- 
chinery, never  happier  than  when,  under 
the  orders  at  first  of  the  engineer,  monk- 
ey-wrench in  hand,  he  was  screwing  iron 
nuts  on  or  off.  Very  slowly,  but  surely, 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  entire  charge  of 
the  works  was  intrusted  to  him. 

During  all  these  years  he  made  his  home 
with  Peter  Johnson,  a provision  dealer 
across  the  street,  exercising  a stem  econ- 
omy, having  his  own  peculiar  hours  of 
eating  and  sleeping.  And  all  along  he 
remained  the  same  thickset,  shock-haired, 
square-headed,  slow-spoken  country  fel- 
low. Plodding,  indifferent  to  the  delights 
of  the  rum-shop  or  the  perennial  circus, 
occupied  in  and  wholly  satisfied  with  his 
work,  he  came  at  last  to  seem  but  a mere 
movable  part  of  the  machinery.  Only  it 
was  little  people  imagined  that  his  satis- 
faction lay  in  a certain  vague  but  i)ersist- 
ent  grasping  after  that  which  came  within 
the  very  palms  of  his  hands  merely  to  show 
him  what  it  could  do  if  he  could  hold  it, 
and  then  in  chief  measure  eluded  his  grip, 
and  escaped  from  him.  He  said  not  a 
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word  about  it  to  a soul ; but  every  cough  of 
the  escape-pipe  was  to  him  as  derisive  as 
that  by  which  a hostile  hearer  seeks  to  si- 
lence a public  speaker.  Whenever  John 
saw  the  volleys  of  steam  leap,  as  h^  came 
back  from  dinner,  from  the  lips  of  the 
pipe,  it  provoked  him  as  if  each  said,  as  it 
curled  in  white  clouds  into  the  air,  and 
floated  away:  ‘‘Why  didn't  you  work  me 
while  you  had  me,  old  chap  ? But  you 
didn't,  because  you  don't  know  how.  Find 
out  if  you  can.  And  good-by  1" 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  plodding 
engineer  ever  heard  of  Shakspeare ; but 
there  never  was  a Prospero  who  so  clutch- 
ed, in  soul  at  least,  after  his  departing 
Ariel — clutched  in  vain,  so  far,  but  with  a 
slow  eagerness  to  seize  upon  and  hold  it, 
which  yet  grew  stronger  every  day. 

But  John  Detmold  would  have  desired 
in  vain,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  ally, 
which,  all  unconscious  of  its  mission,  was 
hastening  as  fast  as  it  could  to  his  help. 
That  half  the  force  of  the  steam  eluded 
and  escaped  him  he  knew  so  well  that,  al- 
most from  his  entrance  into  the  engine- 
room — from  the  instant,  rather,  of  his  first 
hasty  exit  from  it  through  the  window — 
he  had  pondered  and  scratched  his  head, 
and  toiled  with  pencil  in  his  greasy  fin- 
gers day  and  night  to  plan  against  it,  con- 
triving this  and  that,  experimenting  on 
the  sly ; but,  alas ! all  in  vain,  imtil  help 
came. 

It  came  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  oth- 
er sex.  That  of  course,  only  it  was  in  the 
person  of  one  who  was  as  much  unlike 
her  sex  in  general  as  the  engineer  was 
unlike  his.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  boarded  across 
the  way.  On  going  there  to  dinner  one 
day  he  had  heard  the  feeblest  of  wails  up 
stairs.  A babe  had  been  bom,  and  a 
week  or  two  thereafter  the  new  arrival 
had  been  shown  to  him,  and,  being  the 
kindest-hearted  of  men,  he  balanced  the 
pitiful  morsel  of  humanity  upon  his 
broad  brown  palms,  considering  it  as  he 
did  so  as  about  the  frailest  bit  of  ma- 
chinery lie  had  ever  inspected.  As  such 
he  took  a singular  interest  in  the  partic- 
ularly miserable  mite  of  a thing  as  it 
struggled  through  its  infancy  into  child- 
hood. The  engineer  often  demanded  of 
his  machinery,  in  his  silent  fashion,  how  it 
could  stand  it  if  it  had  to  go  through  such 
convulsions  of  cramp,  colic,  measles,  sore 
throat,  ear-ache,  and  the  manifold  other 
ills,  from  some  one  of  which  the  child 


seemed  to  be  never  free.  And  little  Ma- 
tilda, for  so  it  was  named,  was  such  a 
thin-faced,  frail-bodied  scrap  of  a girl, 
with  light  blue  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  bony 
frame,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  machinist 
warmed  into  sincerest  pity  for  her.  She 
grew,  but  her  growth  merely  exaggerated 
her  feebleness.  At  eight  years  she  was 
the  flimsiest  of  mortals,  her  washed-out 
hair  hanging  about  her  colorless  cheeks 
and  down  upon  her  projecting  shoulder- 
blades  in  locks  as  destitute  of  curl  as  her 
spare  frame  was  of  curve  or  plumpness. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  the  two  be- 
came great  friends.  The  poor  child,  hus- 
tled about  in  the  swarming  household 
of  sturdy  boys  and  robust  girls,  grew 
to  look  forward  to  John  Detmold’s  reg- 
iilar  returns  from  the  Power  House  as 
her  one  consolation  in  life.  Although 
the  brightest,  in  her  shallow  fashion,  of 
her  family,  she  had  nothing  to  say  at  any 
other  time.  For  her  friend  she  reserved 
everything.  The  instant  he  had  done  his 
dinner  he  took  his  seat  at  a window,  from 
which  he  could  keep  his  eyes  upon  the 
Power  House.  She  was  more  than  wel- 
come to  get  into  his  lap  then  for  the 
twenty  minutes  which  he  gave  to  his 
pipe,  to  his  digestion,  to  watching  lest 
the  boilers,  left  in  care  of  the  fireman, 
should  bur^  while  he  was  away,  and  to 
her. 

But  night  was  to  small  Matilda  the  best 
time  of  all.  Then  she  could  sit  upon  his 
knee,  and  while  he  smoked  and  pondered 
over  his  experiments,  pour  out  uninter- 
rupted the  accumulated  talk  of  the  whole 
day.  There  was  less  meaning  in  it  than 
in  the  song  of  a canary ; but  John  grew 
to  like  the  shrill,  incessant  chatter  for  the 
mere  sound's  sake,  since  he  could  have 
told  afterward  as  little  as  the  child  what 
she  had  been  talking  about.  It  stimu- 
lated his  thinking,  somehow.  Tired  as  he 
was,  he  would  let  her  exhaust  herself  with 
talk,  and  then  take  her  in  his  arms  up 
stairs  to  her  bed.  Small  wonder  was  it 
that  as  long  as  she  lived  the  peculiar  fra- 
grance which  hovered  about  John  as  an 
aureole  of  tobacco  smoke  and  lubricating 
oil  was  to  her  the  sweetest  perfume  of  all. 

The  trouble  with  the  honest  fellow  was 
that  unless  small  Matilda  was  perched 
chirping  upon  his  knee,  he  would  drop 
off  to  sleep  almost  as  soon  as  he  sat  down. 

What  with  his  hard  work  from  early 
dawn,  his  hearty  meal,  his  pipe,  the  tense 
and  steady  sbpain  in  his  mind  after  some 
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way  of  trapping  the  fox-like  force  which 
stole  nncaught  through  cylinder  and 
valve,  he  could  not  keep  awake  unless 
Matilda  was  bothering  him  with  ques- 
tions, for  which  she  waited  for  no  an- 
swers, herself  telling  him  a thousand 
nothings. 

Really  that  was  one  reason  he  went 
with  her  to  church  whenever  he  did  go. 
It  was  little,  alas  I of  a religious  nature 
that  John  got  out  of  the  services;  but 
somehow  the  singing,  praying,  preach- 
ing, aroused  and  stimulated  him  in  de- 
vising new  traps  for  the  defiant  steam. 
Just  as  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  succeed- 
ing. 

It  was  very  rarely,  however,  that  John 
could  get  away  from  his  engine  to  go  to 
church,  but  on  Sundays  he  would  shave 
and  brush  and  wash  and  dress  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  not  soiling  her  Sabbath 
calico  when  Matilda  should  sit  in  his  lap 
and  tell  him,  in  her  piping  eagerness,  of 
everything  she  could  think  of.  People 
accepted  the  malaria  which  brooded  over 
the  part  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived 
as  they  did  the  river  which  dragged  its 
slow  current  so  near  them,  but  the  engi- 
neer had  no  touch  of  the  chills  and  fever 
which,  as  she  grew  up,  so  seized  upon 
and  shook  the  girl.  It  was  matter  of 
course  that  Matilda  should  become  thin- 
ner as  she  became  taller,  that  her  face 
should  waste  in  consequence  of  the  ague 
which  alternately  fevered  it  to  scarlet  or 
chilled  it  to  ashes.  As  long,  however, 
as  propriety  permitted,  she  continued  to 
perch  herself  in  the  lap  of  her  one  chief 
friend,  and  afterward  to  sit  as  near  John 
as  possible  while  she  talked,  talked,  talked 
to  him. 

For  while  the  sober,  stolid,  monoto- 
nously motioned  man  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  say,  she  had  very  much  to  chat- 
ter about.  The  truth  is,  the  homely  girl 
developed  from  her  earliest  days  an  amaz- 
ing love  for  books  and  for  music.  Find- 
ing her  way  almost  from  infancy  to  the 
school-house,  she  skipped  everything  like 
hard  study  to  read  instead  any  and  every 
story-book  or  volume  of  poems  she  could 
lay  her  hands  upon.  So  of  music,  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  confine  Matilda  to  the 
severe  study  and  practice  thereof,  even 
when  her  friend,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  knew  his  parsimony,  hired  a 
piano  for  her.  When  she  was  not  read- 
ing novels  6r  poetry,  she  wps  thrumming 


out  chance  tunes,  playing  only  by  ear. 
A good-hearted,  shallow-brained,  feeble- 
bodied, sentimental  girl,  she  set  her  heart 
in  the  end  upon  going  off  to  a female  in- 
stitute in  another  State.  Her  surly  father 
had  put  into  strong  and  often  repeated 
adjectives  his  ideas  concerning  his  daugh- 
ter; but  the  engineer  had  one  day  a pri- 
vate conversation  with  Peter  Johnson,  as 
the  result  of  which  Matilda  departed  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  and  was  gone  for 
two  years.  To  do  her  justice,  she  loved 
the  grimy  machinist  with  all  her  feeble 
nature,  and  wrote  him  many  a long  let- 
ter. John  cherished  the  epistles  as  they 
came  with  all  respect,  but,  to  do  him  also 
stem  justice,  he  rarely  read  and  never  an- 
swered them.  The  frequent  letters  look- 
ed so  clean,  the  writing  upon  them  was 
of  so  spidery  a character,  that  he  was  em- 
barrassed. His  fingers  were  too  oily  just 
then;  something  had  broken  about  the 
machinery,  and  it  must  be  mended  right 
away;  when  he  came  for  his  meals  he 
was  so  hungry ; at  night  he  was  so  dead 
tired.  Besides,  the  poor  girl  had  fallen 
unresisting  into  the  mysterious  peculiar- 
ity of  her  sex,  and  under  the  working  of 
its  gloomy  law  she  could  not  write  ex- 
cept with  a needle-pointed  pen,  in  the 
palest  of  ink,  the  longest  of  letters,  and 
with  every  page  crossed  and  recrossed  at 
that.  Moreover,  when  John  did  open  a 
letter  under  pressure  of  conscience,  th^ 
was  no  particular  date  thereto,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  tell  upon  which  page 
the  document  began,  anymore  than  where 
it  ended. 

But,  all  along,  the  girl  was,  I am  sure, 
as  nothing  to  the  engineer  in  comparison 
to  the  longed-for  improvement  in  his  en- 
gine. She  was  little  more  to  him  at  last 
than  a blue-jay  would  liave  been  had  it 
perched  of  a summer's  day,  chirping  and 
preening  its  feathers,  upon  the  rafter  over 
the  boiler.  John  would  not  have  scolded 
the  bird,  nor  driven  it  away  by  a jet  of 
steam,  but  he  would  not  have  cared  had 
it  been  killed  there  without  his  knowing 
it.  So  of  his  school-girl  friend.  He  had 
never  permitted  her  to  show  her  sallow 
face  at  the  door,  even,  of  his  Power  House. 
If  she  had  come  into  it,  and  been  struck 
and  slain  by  the  great  wheel,  he  would 
have  grieved  over  it ; but  the  wheel  would 
have  been  in  the  right  of  it,  and  he  would 
have  said  so.  What  show  of  force  was 
there  in  the  puny  damsel  to  allow  him  to 
care  for  her  as  he  did  for  his  engine  I 
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m. 

Even  before  the  return  of  Matilda  from 
her  institute  it  had  become  clear  to  her 
household,  as  it  had  to  John  Detmold, 
that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do, 
having  done  everything  else  for  the  girl 
so  far,  but  to  marry  her.  In  his  matter- 
of-course  way  he  in  due  time  did  that 
duty  also,  at  the  same  sober  gait  with 
which  he  did  everything;  and  they  went 
to  housekeeping  in  a modest  house  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  so  far  from 
the  Power  House  but  that  the  husband 
could  hear  above  the  tongue  of  his  wife 
every  puflF  of  the  escaping  and  scofl&ng 
steam. 

Marriage  made  merely  this  difference, 
that  Matilda  had  more  perfect  possession 
of  the  engineer  for  purposes  peculiar  to 
her  from  infancy.  If  John  had  not  read 
her  letters,  none  the  less  had  she  written 
them,  and  that  had  developed  fearfully 
what  had  always  been  within  her  a lurk- 
ing disease.  If  her  intellect  was  narrow 
and  not  too  vigorous,  at  least  she  had  not 
burdened  it  with  learning  too  heavy.  A 
frail  spark  at  best,  she  had  so  heaped  upon 
it  the  chaff  of  the  lightest  of  literature, 
there  had  been  so  very  much  of  such  fuel 
also,  that  the  flame,  if  she  was  not  to  suffo- 
cate, must  find  outlet.  Not  only  must  she 
sing,  must  she  talk,  it  was  essential  to  her 
that  she  should  write  also — ^write  prose 
and  verse  in  all  their,  in  her  hands,  in- 
numerable varieties.  Nor  had  she  suflB- 
ciently  expressed  herself  until  she  had 
read  to  John  what  she  had  written.  He 
was  a muscular  man,  having  faculty  of 
unlimited  endurance,  and  he  adjusted 
himself  to  listening,  as  he  had  done  to 
the  duties  of  the  Power  House.  As  a 
woman  she  was  simply  a pale,  thin,  very 
fragile,  exceedingly  voluble,  little  girl 
drawn  out,  as  one  does  a spy-glass,  to  her 
full  length.  She  loved  her  husband  sin- 
cerely. During  his  absence  she  hasten- 
ed every  day  through  her  mending  and 
housekeeping  with  nervous  speed  that  she 
might  have  uninterrupted  opportunity  to 
write  a little  before  he  got  back,  at  least 
to  entertain  him  when  he  had  done  so. 

Never  lived  there  a man  more  thorough- 
ly entertained  than  was  he.  It  came  hard 
upon  him  at  first — thickset,  vigorous  vet- 
eran that  he  was.  He  would  come  to  his 
dinner  hungry;  but  what  with  the  talk  of 
his  wife  in  addition  thereto,  the  music  and 
singing,  the  prose  or  poetry  read  to  him, 
he  wo^d  return  to  the  engine  with  a be- 


wildering sense  of  having  partaken  of 
abundant  fare,  and  yet  of  being  weaker 
upon  his  legs  than  he  could  have  wished. 
So  especially  of  his  evenings.  No  wife 
could  have  done  more  to  interest  her  hus- 
band, and,  none  the  less,  when  he  got  to 
bed  at  last  he  was  almost  too  tired  to  sleep. 

Not  because  of  the  incessant  clatter  of 
his  wife.  Little  she  imagined  it,  poor 
thing,  but  her  empty  noise  was  merely  as 
that  of  the  mountain  stream,  the  mill- 
wheel, the  clattering  stones,  while  the 
grist  which  was  the  result  of  it  all  was 
the  invention  going  on  in  the  mind  of 
her  husband  whereby  he  could  hold  and 
harness  that  portion  of  the  force  which 
had  escaped  him  for  so  many  years. 
How  many  a model  had  he  tinkered  to- 
gether in  the  privacy  of  his  engine-room 
when  his  fireman  had  gone  home,  or  lay 
sleeping  sweetly  with  smutted  face  beside 
his  heaps  of  fuel ! But  he  was  growing 
old,  if  not  hopeless,  and  he  could  not  keep 
awake  if  it  were  not  for  his  wife  and  her 
music  and  poetry.  While  she  played, 
sung,  talked,  read  to  him,  his  mind  was 
stimulated  thereby  to  work  steadily  along 
toward  the  invention,  revising,  correcting, 
experimenting,  contriving.  The  force 
could  be  caught.  Tons  of  dollars  as 
well  as  coal  were  wasted  over  the  world 
in-creating  steam,  which  at  last  barely 
touched  the  piston  with  the  tips  of  its 
fingers  as  it  shirked  its  way  through  the 
machinery,  to  sneak  out  of  it  at  the  end 
a gigantic  yet  disreputable  loafer,  a dis- 
grace to  its  creators.  Some  man  would 
catch  and  control  “the  darned  thing,” 
and  make  it  pay  back,  to  the  last  ounce 
of  its  strength,  every  cent  it  cost  to  gen- 
erate and  direct  it.  Millions  would  be 
made  by  the  patentee ; but  it  was  not  the 
money  John  looked  at,  any  more  than  it 
was  the  fame.  He  cared  no  more  for 
that  than  he  did  for  the  skin  of  the 
rabbit  when,  as  a country  lad,  he  went 
through  the  snow  to  look  at  his  traps  set 
overnight.  What  he  wanted  then  was 
the  rabbit  itself ; what  he  wanted,  would 
have,  was  the  force  itself— the  cunning 
force  escaping  otherwise  like  a wild  thing 
into  the  clouds. 

And  so  the  eager  wife  would  read  some 
poem  about  wild  banditti,  forlorn  damsels, 
towering  castles  lifting  pinnacles  in  the 
thin  air  of  her  imagination,  and  her  hus- 
band, smoking  as  steadily  as  his  own  tall 
chimney,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  her, 
would  listen  intently  to — hW  own  inward 
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contrivings,  stimulated  thei^to  precisely 
up  to  the  measure  of  the  force  put  by  her 
into  her  performance.  There  is  not  a soul 
of  us  but  must  confess  with  shame  to  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  case. 
When  listening  decorously  to  powerful 
sermons  we  are  building  a ship  or  a son- 
net, di'iving  a bargain  or  a spirited  horse, 
securing  a verdict  or  managing  a bank, 
the  gifted  preacher  little  supposing  the  di- 
rections in  which  his  pathos,  persuasion, 
logic,  were  really  compelling  us.  So  when 
listening  to  music,  to  conversation.  Could 
our  friend  but  know  how  and  whither  he 
or  she  was  impelling  us  when  we  seemed 
to  be  hearkening  so  intently ! 

One  day  Mrs.  Detmold  was  possessed  of 
a new  and  brilliant  idea  when  she  arose 
in  the  morning.  It  was  of  a story  in 
which  the  hero  was  to  do  deeds  more  dar- 
ing than  man  ever  conceived  of  before. 
As  he  was  to  be  the  handsomest  of  men, 
the  heroine  was  to  surpass  all  women 
in  loveliness,  devotion,  desperate  daring. 
After  John  had  gone  to  the  Power  House, 
and  she  had  hurried  through  her  house- 
keeping, the  beloved  of  the  Muses  seized 
her  pen,  took  the  blotted  old  atlas  upon 
her  lap,  spread  her  paper  thereon,  and 
wrote  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever 
before.  Her  ideas  poured  upon  her;  the 
words  came  fast — long  words,  strong 
words.  When  she  had  got  hero  and  her- 
oine through  whirlwinds  of  tribulation, 
and  married  them  at  last,  enormously 
rich,  universally  beloved  by  their  happy 
peasantry,  with  strong  likelihood  of  their 
ascending  the  throne  of  their  own  land, 
the  gifted  writer  was  all  of  a tremble ; so 
much  so  that  she  was  glad  John  had  taken 
his  dinner  to  the  Power  House  with  him 
that  day;  and  lying  down,  she  slept  al- 
most the  afternoon  through,  rising  in 
time  to  get  supper,  greatly  refreshed. 

Her  husband  had  never  been  as  hope- 
less of  accomplishing  his  end  as  when  he 
came  home  to  supper.  But  he  saw  some- 
thing in  the  thin  face  of  his  spare  and 
scrawny  wife  which  told  him  of  what  was 
coming.  She  gave  him  his  slippers  and 
pipe  when  supper  was  ended,  cleared  the 
things  away,  placed  the  old  lamp  on  the 
mantel. 

“Why  don’t  you  sit  down  to  it,  ’Til- 
da ?”  John  asked,  as  she  stood,  manuscript 
in  hand,  beside  the  mantel-piece. 

‘ ‘ Not  to-night.  You’ll  see  why,  John,  ” 
she  said,  and  began  to  read.  As  she  be- 
gan, her  husband  took  up  his  latest 
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scheme,  and  began  to.  examine  it  over 
once  more.  She  became  more  interested ; 
so  did  he  in  his  contrivance.  Her  tones 
grew  deeper,  more  tragic,  as  she  went  on ; 
valves,  pivots,  pistons,  worked  more  read- 
ily, too,  in  John’s  mental  manipulation. 
The  story  deepened  in  interest,  became 
thrilling  ; John  actually  took  his  pipe 
from  his  lips,  his  eye  brightened  as  it  fast- 
ened itself  apparently  upon  the  pallid  face 
of  his  inspired  wife — ^really  upon  his  new 
device.  Mrs.  Detmold,  quivering  with  ex- 
citement, led  her  hero  and  heroine  through 
their  last,  most  terrible  trial,  brought  them 
out,  married  them,  hiurried  in  the  shout- 
ing peasantry.  Conscious  all  along  of 
the  rapt  attention  of  her  husband,  she  let 
her  hand  fall,  the  manuscript  in  it,  as  she 
ended,  exhausted. 

“ It  is  splendid,  ” said  John — “ splendid ! 

It  is  grand  I”  He  had  risen  to  his  feet ; 
his  pipe  was  lying  upon  the  floor ; his 
eyes  were  sparkling. 

“Oh,  John!”  and  she  threw  herself 
weeping  into  his  arms.  “I  am  so  glad 
you  like  it  1” 

Her  husband  drew  his  arms  about  her, 
kissed  her.  “It  is  the  grandest  sort  of 
grand  I”  he  said.  “Why,  ’Tilda,  it  is 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash !” 

“Do  you  think  so,  dear?”  she  said. 
“Then  we’ll  buy  a house  of  our  own.” 

It  was  not  from  gentlemanly  delicacy 
her  husband  refrained  from  explaining 
that  he  had  not  heard  a word  of  her 
poem,  that  it  was  of  his  perfected  inven- 
tion that  he  spoke. 

Nor  did  he  ever  explain.  The  poem 
did  not  bring  the  amount  mentioned,  but 
the  invention  did,  and  a good  deal  more, 
only  it  took  some  time  and  a lavrsuit  or 
two  before  it  was  reached.  But  there  ws^ 
something  of  his  triumphant  valve  in  the 
lips  of  John  Detmold  also,  for  he  never 
set  his  wife  right  upon  the  subject. 

The  new  home  was  bought,  but  John 
clung  to  the  Power  House  the  more  close- 
ly after  he  had  applied  his  invention. 
There  was  steady  satisfaction  renewed 
with  every  gasp  of  the  now  thoroughly 
mastered  and  apparently  overtaxed  ras- 
cal of  a Force.  Nero  himself  never  gloat- 
ed over  a fallen  foe  as  the  engineer  did 
over  his.  The  most  malignant  of  the 
Philistines  had  no  such  feeling  toward 
their  grinding  captive  as  John  had  in  the 
Samson  he  had  caught  at  last,  although 
the  Delilah  in  this  case  was  the  more  un- 
conscious, as  well  as  innocent,  of  the  two. 
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But  the  end  came  at  last.  One  day 
John  Detmold  entered  the  Power  House 
as  he  had  now  done  for  so  many  years. 
It  was  a Wednesday  morning  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  snow  was  lying  deep  upon 
the  ground.  How  it  happened  nobody 
ever  knew,  for  the  fireman  had  stepped 
over  to  the  blacksmith’s  for  a coal  shovel 
he  had  left  there  the  day  before  to  be 
mended.  Possibly  unknown  gases  had 
l>een  generated  in  the  boilers,  as  is  some- 
times the  case.  Most  likely  the  engine  as 
well  as  the  engineer  was  old  and  worn 
out  by  long  service.  However  that  may 
]ye,  as  the  town  clock  struck  ten  there  was 
an  explosion  in  the  Power  House,  and  a 
sudden  fog  of  white  steam  had  enveloped 
the  building.  It  did  not  take  long  before 
half  the  population  was  upon  the  spot. 
But  no  one  seemed  to  care  about  the  shat- 
tered building,  any  more  than  they  did 
whose  panes  of  glass  were  shivered  in  the 
houses  all  around.  For,  lying  in  the 
snow  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
}>een  hurled  when  a lad,  lay  John  Det- 
mold. The  long  defiant  Force  had  been 
captured,  but  it  had  not  forgotten  who 
had  seized  upon  and  subdued  it,  and  now 
it  was  escaping  in  wild  and  noisy  glee 
while  the  i)eople  gathered  about  the  old 
engineer,  for  this  time  his  Samson  had 
slain  him. 

The  neighbors  agreed  from  the  first  as 
to  what  would  follow  in  the  case  of  the 
wife.  From  ever  since  she  could  remem- 
ber anything  she  had  depended  upon  John. 
If  she  had  always  been  the  frailest  of  vines, 
he  had  been  the  sturdiest  of  oaks,  and  she 
had  continued  to  exist  only  because  she 
had  wound  her  feebleness  about  him,  deck- 
ing him  out — it  was  all  she  could  do — with 
her  fragile  and  colorless  flowers.  Within 
a month  after  her  husband’s  death,  his 
grave  was  opened  to  receive  her  ^so. 
The  two  were  not  made  to  live  apart.  He 
had  been  a faitliful  husband  to  her;  but 
she— had  she  not  been,  and  in  the  way 
Grod  made  her  to  be,  a helpmeet  for  him  ? 


THE  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  THE 
TURKS. 

Those  who  have  visited  Constantino- 
ple, and  have  passed  along  the  Bos- 
porus, have  observed  the  houses  of  the 
Turkish  grandees.  These  hous^  are  huge 
bmldings  of  wood,  which  seem  to  form 
an  endless  line,  standing  at  the  water’s 
edge,  and  at  the  base  of  green  and  wood- 


ed hills.  They  are  noticeable  for  many 
peculiarities  of  construction.  A very 
striking  feature  in  all  of  them  is  that  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  marked  by  lat- 
ticed windows,  occupy  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  building. 

There  is  a smaller  section  in  each  of 
the  houses  which  is  devoted  to  the  men. 

Here  the  windows  are  not  latticed,  and 
the  doors  are  always  open.  This  abode 
of  the  masculine  members  of  the  family 
is  called  the  “place  of  greeting.”  In  this 
part  of  the  house  the  master  receives  his 
guests,  and  transacts  much  of  his  busi- 
ness. But  in  it  the  rooms  are  compar- 
atively bare  of  decoration,  and  contain 
nothing  to  suggest  the  rest  and  comfort 
of  a home.  That  all  lies  beyond  the  sin- 
gle well-guarded  door  which  leads  from 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women. 

The  place  of  the  women,  or  the  harem, 
of  these  Turkish  houses,  is  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  ‘ ‘ place  of  greeting.  ” It  has 
a separate  entrance,  carefully  screened  to 
disappoint  curious  eyes.  Commonly  this 
entrance  leads  to  the  street  through  the 
garden.  Whenever  the  means  of  the 
owmer  will  permit,  the  garden  of  the  ha- 
rem is  a wilderness  of  beauty,  climbing 
the  hill-sides  on  terraces  connected  by 
long  winding  paths  among  the  trees.  The 
garden  is  filled  with  exquisite  flowers,  and 
it  is  sure  to  have  little  boxes  of  pleasure- 
houses  set  down  wherever  some  bit  of  sea 
view  is  particularly  delicious  to  look 
upon.  But  it  is  always  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  and  its  walls  are  surmounted 
by  high  wooden  screens  wherever  there 
is  danger  of  investigation  by  Peeping 
Toms.  In  fact,  Turkish  architects  dis- 
play all  the  forethought  and  ingenuity 
of  the  military  engineer  who  has  to  lay 
out  traverses  to  cover  a garrison.  They 
anticipate  and  defeat  all  efforts  of  mascu- 
line curiosity  to  take  observations  from 
distant  heights.  The  harem  is  thus  com- 
pletely secluded.  We  may,  however,  on 
this  occasion,  defy  lattices  and  screening 
walls,  and  make  a general  survey  of  the 
place. 

The  house  is  always  large  and  roomy 
beyond  the  needs  of  its  occupants.  Its 
rooms  are  grouped  about  a series  of  great 
halls,  which  are  the  coolest  of  sitting- 
rooms  in  hot  weather.  Passing  through 
these  halls,  you  may  enter  the  large  airy 
rooms.  You  will  find  gayly  decorated 
walls ; marble  pavements,  with  cool  fount- 
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ains  plashing  in  the  midst ; bath-rooms  of 
marble,  with  great  fumaoes  underneath 
to  heat  the  whole  floor;  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  vast  number  of  win- 
dows opening  upon  all  conceivable  vistas. 
The  theory  of  Turkish  builders  seems  to 
be  to  provide  these  encaged  beauties  of 
the  harem  with  abundant  facilities  for  ob- 
serving the  outside  world.  Hence  they 
break  the  walls  of  their  houses  into  many 
salient  and  re-entering  angles,  carry  the 
upper  floors  on  brackets  three  or  four  feet 
beyond  the  lower  walls,  and  then  open  as 
many  windows  as  the  stability  of  the  ed- 
iflce  will  permit.  Every  room  is  thus 
made  to  command  some  view  of  the  street 
on  which  it  fronts. 

Within  the  rooms,  the  floors  are  covered 
with  Egyptian  matting,  and  carpeted  with 
heavily  napped  rugs.  There  are  numer- 
ous wide  divans,  on  which  the  ladies 
may  lounge,  or  curl  up  their  feet  under 
them  as  they  sit;  there  are  curious  octag- 
onal stands  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl; 
there  are  carved  wooden  boxes,  and 
French  clocks  endowed  with  odd  tricks 
of  producing  singing  birds,  or  dancing 
puppets,  or  moving  landscapes;  there  are 
embroideries  to  turn  one’s  head  with  their 
beauty,  and  heavy  moresque  hangings  at 
the  doors,  and  damask  curtains  at  the 
windows.  But  you  will  not  find  a bed- 
stead, nor  a chair,  nor  a table,  in  the 
house. 

The  Turks  cling  to  the  customs  of  their 
nomad  ancestors.  As  if  emigration  were 
always  imminent,  every  man’s  bed  is  a 
roll  which  he  may  take  with  him  upon 
his  back. 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  have  never 
heard  of  spring  mattresses,  and  they  sleep 
upon  improvised  bedding,  produced  at 
night  from  cavernous  cupboards,  and 
spread  upon  the  floor.  They  have  no 
tables,  because  they  always  sit  on  the  floor 
to  eat,  and  when  they  write,  they  hold 
the  paper  on  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
They  have  no  chairs,  for  it  is  torture  to 
them  to  sit  upright.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  modem  degenerate  times  the  ha- 
rems do  often  possess  tables  of  gUt,  and 
gilded  chairs  upholstered  in  red  velvet 
or  yellow  satin.,  But  these  are  mere  imi- 
tations of  European  furniture,  stiffly  ar- 
ranged around  the  walls  of  the  room,  to 
be  regarded  with  an  awful  admiration, 
but  never  touched  lest  they  fall  to  pieces. 

The  Turkish  woman  is  a curious  com- 
pound of  the  ill-bred  child  and  the  shrewd 


woman  of  the  world.  In  early  years  she 
has  been  oppressed  by  the  boys  among 
her  associates,  and  petted  by  all  the  men 
she  has  met.  She  thus  learns  when  to 
yield  her  will,  and  when  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert it.  She  therefore  may  be  obstinate 
to  the  last  degree.  She  has  never  been 
taught  self-denial,  and  is  selfish  upon  prin- 
ciple, believing  that  every  one  is  an  ene- 
my who  has  not  interested  motives  for 
friendship.  Still,  she  may  be  an  agree- 
able though  garrulous  acquaintance,  and 
she  is  perfectly  contented  with  herself 
and  her  position  in  society. 

The  Turkish  woman  is  a fanatical  con- 
servative. The  world  in  which  she  lives 
is  unmoved  by  the  practical  facts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  make  life  a bur- 
den to  her  husband.  No  Chinaman  was 
ever  more  impervious  to  ideas  of  improve- 
ment. She  is  fiercely  intolerant  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief.  The  teachings  of 
the  Koran  have  reached  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  surrounded  by  a perfect  Tal- 
mud of  tradition,  and  these  teachings 
shape  her  view  of  the  outside  world.  In 
obedience  to  them,  she  commonly  hates 
foreigners  with  passion.  As  she  passes 
you  on  the  street  she  will  pray  with  audi-  ’ 
ble  fervor  that  your  eyes  may  become 
blind,  or  that  God  may  curse  you. 

She  is  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  In 
sickness  she  will  use  the  saliva  of  an  old 
woman  who.  h^  never  been  divorced,  or 
will  inhale  the  fetid  breath  of  an  odorif- 
erous and  saintly  dervish,  in  preference 
to  the  choicest  prescriptions  of  an  edu- 
cated physician.  She  is  assured  that 
Satan  in  person  teaches  Americans  their 
skill  in  mechanical  arts.  She  believes  in 
charms.  She  will  not  live  an  hoiu*  bereft 
of  her  three-cornered  bit  of  leather  which 
incloses  the  mystic  phrase  that  is  potent 
to  ward  off  the  evil -eye.  She  distrusts 
Tuesday  as  the  mother  of  ill  luck,  and 
will  not  celebrate  the  birthday  anniver- 
saries of  her  children,  nor  even  record  the 
date,  lest  some  magician  use  it  to  cast  a 
spell  against  the  child. 

These  women  can  not  rise  above  such 
ignorance  by  education,  because  they  are 
refused  education,  on  the  gi'ound  that 
learning  can  only  add  to  a woman’s  pow- 
er of  harm.  They  can  not  rise  above  it 
by  the  evolution  of  a higher  type  among 
themselves,  for  the  race  is  constantly  re- 
verting to  primitive  types  through  the 
admixtiu^  of  baser  blood.  The  men 
choose  their  wives  for  beauty  alone.  The 
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children  of  the  most  intelligent  families 
may  thus  be  tainted  with  the  blood  of  dis- 
solute i*aces  like  the  Gteorgians,  or  of  bar- 
barian hordes  like  the  Circassians,  Tar- 
tars, and  gypsies,  or  of  ignorant  peasants 
like  the  Turkish  farmers  of  Asia  Minor. 

This  introduction  of  low-born  women 
into  the  highest  circles  makes  Turkish 
women  democratic  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  A sort  of  freemasonry  exists 
between  Turkish  women,  which  is  height- 
ened by  their  seclusion.  No  barriers  pre- 
vent the  poorest  woman  of  the  common 
people  from  visiting  the  harems  of  the 
richest  among  the  nobility.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  freedom  which  they  en- 
joy in  the  matter  of  going  into  the  stilts, 
or  to  the  bazars,  or  to  the  bath,  may  ex- 
plain somewhat  of  the  content  of  these 
women  with  their  condition. 

» Property  owned  by  a woman  before  her 
marriage  is  her  own,  but  property  ac- 
quired by  her  hands  after  marriage  be- 
longs to  her  husband.  Hence  wives  are 
often  valued  for  their  capacity  to  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  many-wived  men  of 
Ushak,  whose  women  weave  the  Turkish 
rugs  so  much  prized  in  this  country.  The 
business  is  profitable,  and  the  thrifty  men 
of  Ushak  marry  wife  after  wife  as  their 
means  increase,  regarding  women  in  the 
light  of  weaving  machines.  I once  heard 
a Turk  remark  that  in  his  district  the  wo- 
men never  learn  to  sew. 

“When  so  much  as  a button  comes 
off,”  said  he,  “they  send  it  to  the  tailor 
to  be  replaced.” 

“Why,”  asked  an  unsophisticated  by- 
stander, ‘ ‘ if  your  women  do  not  sew,  what 
do  they  do  ?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  man,  “they  do  wo- 
man's work.  They  go  to  the  mountains 
and  cut  wood,  and  bring  it  home  on  their 
backs;  they  plough  or  hoe  in  the  fields. 
Then  they  have  the  cattle  to  look  after, 
and  the  dinner  to  cook.  You  see,  they 
have  no  time  to  sew.” 

And  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  men,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Turk  is  not  a terrible 
creature.  You  see  this  as  soon  as  you 
have  seen  his  tender  ways  with  children, 
his  love  for  flowers,  his  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Taken  at  his  best,  the 
Turk  is  strongly  religious,  believing  in 
God  as  the  almighty  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, and  as  a ruler  whose  decrees  are  all 
good  to  those  who  trust  in  Him.  He  is 
often  upright  in  business  relations.  As 
a friend  he  is  faithful  and  trustworthy 


when  his  confidence  has  been  thoroughly 
gained.  But  he  is  ignorant  of  all  wisdom 
outside  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  people. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  the  life  of 
the  Turk  has  great  superficiality.  His 
easy-going  nature  often  leads  him  to  ad- 
mire much  that  he  sees  in  foreigners.  He 
may  even  be  led  by  proper  means  to  imi- 
tate foreigners,  because  he  admires  them. 
But  after  he  is  seemingly  polished  and 
refined  by  foreign  civilization,  if  he  is 
subjected  to  analysis  he  will  be  found  en- 
tirely unchanged,  and  still  a Turk  in  feel- 
ing, to  the  very  backbone.  You  have  only 
to  touch  his  ancient  usages  with  a threat- 
ening hand,  and  you  will  instantly  have 
him  at  his  very  worst — a blood-thirsty 
fanatic  fiend,  who  is  ready  to  take  arms 
against  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  when  in  contact  with  Eu- 
ropeans that  the  life  of  the  Turk  is  strain- 
ed and  artificial.  His  own  ancient  cus- 
toms fetter  his  conduct  by  iron  rules  which 
not  only  meet  no  response  in  his  soul,  but 
humiliate  him  at  every  step.  In  Turkey, 
etiquette  is  reduced  to  a science  which  fix- 
es with  vexatious  precision  the  place  and 
privileges  of  every  man.  Society  is  care- 
fully graded,  and  its  numerous  lines  of  de- 
markation  can  only  be  passed,  as  in  mili- 
tary life,  by  a regular  brevet  of  promotion 
from  the  supreme  power.  Thus  the  mas- 
ter of  a house  always  knows,  as  his  guest 
is  announced,  the  precise  bearing  which 
he  must  observe  in  receiving  him.  If  the 
guest  is  an  inferior,  he  must  show  him 
small  ceremony.  If  he  is  an  equal,  he 
must  avoid  too  great  condescension.  But 
if  he  is  a superior,  the  host  must  hasten 
to  receive  him  as  he  enters  the  house,  he 
must  cringe  before  him,  must  seat  him  in 
the  highest  place,  and  must  humbly  stand 
before  him,  speaking  only  when  address- 
ed, and  daring  to  seat  himself  only  by  per- 
mission of  his  lordly  visitor.  Servile  ad- 
ulation of  rank  is  the  leading  principle 
of  all  these  rules  of  etiquette.  If  a man 
meets  one  of  much  higher  rank  on  the 
street,  he  must  back  up  against  the  wall, 
and  humbly  wait  to  be  recognized.  Some 
men  are  condemned  all  their  lives  long 
to  forego  the  high  privilege  of  wearing 
a full  beard,  because  of  their  relation  to 
some  great  man,  etiquette  forbidding  in- 
feriors to  wear  the  beard  if  they  are  much 
in  the  presence  of  one  to  whom  they  look 
for  favor.  Etiquette  in  Turkey  has  pre- 
cise and  formal  rules  for  every  emergen- 
cy of  intercourse  between  man  and  man. 
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But  a man  is  freed  from  these  rules  the 
moment  he  has  entered  his  harem.  Out- 
side of  the  harem,  even  in  the  more  public 
apartments  of  his  own  house,  he  may  be 
made  to  feel  his  insignificance  at  every 
step.  Within  those  sacred  walls  he  is  a 
man,  and  master  of  himself  once  more. 
This  fact  only  tends  to  emphasize  the  com- 
fortless character  of  all  life  outside  of  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  and  to  forestall 
any  possible  development  of  home  feeling 
toward  that  part  of  his  house  which  is  so 
often  the  scene  of  the  restraints  and  the 
humiliations  of  etiquette. 

Outside  of  the  harem,  the  Turk  can 
somewhat  throw  off  these  restraints  only 
in  the  public  coffee-shop,  where  all  men 
are  equal.  Popular  descriptions  of  Turkish 
coffee-shops  surround  them  with  romantic 
interest,  with  their  picturesque  groups  of 
long-robed  men,  their  Persian  water-pipes, 
their  perfumed  fountains,  their  fragrant 
Mocha,  and  the  vivid  romances  of  their 
professional  story-tellers.  But  with  expe- 
rience there  comes  to  the  foreigner  a dis- 
solving of  romance.  The  flowing  robes 
of  the  picturesque  groups  are  stained  with 
the  faithful  service  of  years,  the  air  of  the 
room  is  thick  with  smoke,  and  the  only 
perfume  which  mingles  with  the  odor  of 
cheap  tobacco  is  the  all-pervading  per- 
fume of  garlic.  The  waiter  blows  the 
dust  from  your  cup  before  he  fills  it,  and 
when  he  sugars  your  coffee,  he  first  wipes 
the  spoon  upon  his  trousers.  As  to  the 
legends  of  the  professional  story-tellers, 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better,  since 
the  most  of  them  would  bring  blushes  to 
the  cheek  of  a street  rowdy.  Such  is  the 
coffee-shop,  the  principal  retreat  of  the 
Turk  who  would  find  rest  outside  of  the 
hospitable  shelter  of  his  harem. 

There  is  a Turkish  saying,  doubtless 
born  in  bitterness  of  soul  of  some  hen- 
pecked wretch,  that  to  be  a bachelor  is  to 
be  a king.  But  notwithstanding  this  cyn- 
ical fling  at  the  married  state,  there  are 
many  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  harem  is 
the  only  place  on  earth  where  a Turk 
may  be  his  own  master.  Hence  the  man 
spends  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  spare 
money  upon  the  work  of  beautifying  his 
harem.  When  it  is  finished,  it  is  like  a 
kingdom  to  him.  No  other  living  man 
may  enter  its  gates  without  his  permis- 
sion. Even  officers  of  justice  dare  not 
enter  it.  The  officer  wlio  should  be  guilty 
of  such  temerity  would  speedily  flee  be- 
fore the  screams  of  its  fair  inmate,  for 


Turkish  ladies  perfectly  know  the  moral 
effect  of  a series  of  well-directed  shrieks. 
In  case  a criminal  has  taken  refuge  in  his 
harem,  the  only  course  open  to  the  law  is 
to  decoy  him  out  by  stratagem,  or  to  lay 
regular  siege  to  the  place  until  the  gar- 
rison has  exhausted  its  supplies.  With 
such  privileges  attaching  to  the  abode  of 
the  women,  the  young  man  is  led  to  set 
up  his  own  establishment  quite  early  in 
life. 

Marriage  with  the  Turks  is  a purely 
civil  contract,  which  generally  refers  only 
to  the  amount  of  dowry  to  be  paid  the 
woman  for  her  own  separate  enjoyment, 
and  for  her  provision  in  case  of  misfor- 
tune or  divorce.  The  public  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  not  in  itself  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance.  In  any  case,  the  dec- 
laration of  marriage  is  made  by  the  bride- 
groom alone.  This  declaration  is  made 
an  occasion  for  pi*ayers  and  festivities; 
but  neither  prayer  nor  feast  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  engagement.  A man  may 
take  a woman  to  be  his  wife  without  any 
ceremony  whatever,  and  the  law  will  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the 
woman.  The  ceremonies  connected  with 
marriage  in  Turkey  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a general  invocation  of  good 
luck  rather  than  as  a seal  of  a holy  bond 
between  the  newly  mated  pair. 

It  should  be  noted  just  here  that  the 
Turks  are  not  always  polygamists.  They 
all  may,  and  many  do,  marry  more  than 
one  wife.  But  in  most  cases  the  great 
cost  of  a large  family,  the  risk  of  quarrels 
among  the  women,  and  the  great  increase 
of  care  which  a man  brings  on  himself 
with  every  new  matrimonial  venture,  all 
act  as  strong  arguments  against  polj^g- 
amy.  Men  who  travel  much  often  have 
a wife  in  each  of  two  or  three  cities,  so 
that  they  arc  at  home  in  either.  In  the 
cities,  and  among  the  rich,  men  use  their 
privilege  of  a choice  of  wives,  but  in  the 
purer  air  of  the  country,  public  opinion  is, 
on  the  whole,  against  the  practice. 

Divorce  can  be  effected  at  any  time  if 
the  husband  pronounces  a certain  formu- 
la of  discharge.  A man  often  uses  this 
formula  in  the  heat  of  a connubial  dis- 
cussion, but  he  must  wait  by  law  three 
months  before  the  divorce  becomes  final. 
He  generally  makes  up  with  his  wife  be- 
fore this  time  has  passed.  In  this  case 
the  separated  couple  begin  life  together 
again  without  further  ceremony.  If  the 
man,  however,  makes  use  three  times  of 
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this  summary  form  of  divorce,  he  may  not 
take  his  wife  back  until  she  has  been  mar- 
ried and  divorced  by  another  man.  An 
irascible  husband  whose  lack  of  self-con- 
trol has  brought  him  Into  this  predica- 
ment may  evade  the  law  by  asking  some 
friend  to  go  through  the  form  of  marrying 
the  woman  in  order  to  divorce  her  the 
next  day.  Confidence  sometimes  proves 
misplaced  in  such  a case,  for  the  friend 
may  conclude  to  keep  the  lady  whom  he 
has  married  for  form.  Then  neither  en- 
treaty nor  objurgation  will  bring  redress 
to  the  unlucky  victim. 

Very  few  Turkish  women  reach  old 
age  without  having  been  divorced  once 
or  twice.  Women  who  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  supposed  by  the  people  to 
possess  certain  magnetic  powers  denied  to 
ordinary  mortals. 

Mohammedan  law  feebly  attempts  to 
lessen  the  wrongs  that  are  sure  to  spring 
up  as  the  fruit  of  easy  divorce.  It  obliges 
the  husband  to  provide  for  the  woman 
whom  he  has  cast  off.  She  has  her  dow- 
ry, and  a reasonable  sum  besides.  Yet 
the  law  favors  the  husband  if  the  woman 
is  childless,  and  rather  considers  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  support  of  such 
a wife  after  divorce  as  a matter  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  two  families  concern- 
ed. The  law  offers  no  other  than  a finan- 
cial remedy,  however,  to  wrongs  sustain- 
ed by  the  woman.  A repudiated  wife  is 
doomed  by  usage  to  live  in  celibacy. , She 
can  not  hope  to  find  a second  husband, 
unless  she  has  the  rank  or  the  money 
needful  to  buy  one. 

Marriage  is  contracted  in  Turkey  imder 
these  general  conditions.  But  since  the 
tie  is  loose,  the  form  is  often  modified.  A 
mother  who  has  a son  to  settle  in  life  will 
commonly  make  ready  for  the  event  by 
purchasing  a girl  of  three  or  four  years, 
and  bringing  her  up  in  the  family.  If 
she  has  not  done  this,  and  still  does  not 
wish  to  see  the  wife  of  her  son  assume 
airs  as  mistress  of  the  house,  she  buys  a 
good-looking  girl  in  the  market,  and 
hands  her  over  to  her  son,  telling  him  to 
take  her  and  be  happy.*  The  girl  in  such 

* In  spite  of  laws  against  slavery,  girls  can  always 
be  bought  in  Constantinople.  The  trade  can  not  be 
detected  by  those  who  would  stop  it,  for  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  harems.  Women  buy  small  children  on 
speculation,  and  after  bringing  them  up  as  their  own 
daughters,  sell  them  when  they  reach  maturity.  All 
the  officers  of  government  are  interested  in  this  traf- 
fic, either  as  buyers  or  as  sellers.  Hence  they  will 
not  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 


a case  may  be  rated  as  a wife  or  not,  as 
the  young  man  prefers. 

The  harem  does  not  of  necessity  consist 
of  more  than  one  woman,  since  a single 
wife  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  harem  of 
her  husband.  The  vagueness  here  seen  is 
doubtless  aimed  to  defeat  curiosity  as  to 
the  number  of  participatots  in  the  com- 
forts of  the  household.  But  all  the  wo- 
men of  a house  are  known  as  the  harem 
of  the  master,  whatever  their  relation  to 
him.  The  word  harem  literally  means 
that  which  is  forbidden  to  men.  The 
very  place  where  the  women  live  is  for- 
bidden to  the  thoughts  and  eyes  of  all 
men  save  one.  So  the  women  who  live 
there  are  included  in  the  name,  and  be- 
come technically  known  to  the  outsiders 
as  the  harem  of  the  householder.  The 
harem  of  a Turk  is  not,  of  necessity,  the 
mere  abode  of  dalliance  that  it  seems  to 
be.  It  would  not  have  half  of  its  present 
power  if  this  were  its  only  characteristic. 
It  is  as  the  family,  the  home,  the  centre 
of  existence  of  the  Turk,  that  the  harem 
gains  such  a hold  upon  him  as  to  control 
his  action  in  every  department  of  life. 

This  control  is  doubly  assured  by  the 
infiuence  which  the  mother  of  a Turk  ex- 
ercises over  him  throughout  her  life.  The 
Koran  commands  obedience  to  parents, 
but  aside  from  this,  a man  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  that  his  mother  is  his  only  disin- 
terested adviser.  The  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Sultan  of  Turkey  one  day  explained 
to  the  English  Ambassador  the  respect 
which  he  paid  to  his  mother’s  wishes,  by 
saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “I  have 
multitudes  of  slaves,  but  the  only  friend  I 
have  in  the  world  is  my  mother.” 

In  the  harem,  a Turk  is  free  from  all  in- 
terruptions, because  no  servant  will  ven- 
ture to  call  him  on  the  request  of  a visitor, 
however  importunate.  During  the  late 
war  with  Russia,  the  observance  of  this 
rule  lost  to  Turkey  a battle,  an  army,  and 
perhaps  a province.  In  J anuary , 1878,  the 
Russian  armies  were  swarming  along  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Balkan  Mountains. 
These  mountains  formed  the  last  defensive 
line  of  Turkey.  The  line  was,  however, 
so  long,  that  if  the  Russians  broke  through 
it  at  any  point,  they  could  place  the  whole 
Turkish  army  in  danger  of  destruction. 
The  Russians  did  break  the  line  of  the 
Balkans,  at  Shipka  Pass,  and  cut  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  two.  Suleiman  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  general  in  command  of  the  left 
wing,  heard  rumors  of  the  battle,  and  tel- 
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egraphed  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  also  Minister  of  War,  at  Constantino- 
ple, asking  if  the  rumor  was  true,  and,  if 
so,  what  he  should  do.  Suleiman  Pasha 
knew  very  well  that  the  only  safety  for 
his  troops  lay  in  rapid  retreat  to  Adriano- 
ple.  If  he  could  have  begun  to  move 
within  an  hour,  possibly  he  might  have 
escaped.  But  no  answer  came  to  his  tele- 
gram. All  night  he  waited,  and  at  noon 
the  next  day  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  retreat.  But  he  met  the 
Russians  upon  the  road,  and  was  routed, 
and  driven  into  Macedonia,  losing  a large 
part  of  his  army  and  all  of  his  artillery. 
This  disaster  left  the  Turks  no  chance. 
Adrianople  was  abandoned,  and  in  one 
month  the  Russians  were  in  possession  of 
the  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  and 
dictated  a peace  with  their  camx>s  in  full 
view  of  the  royal  mosques. 

Afterward,  the  inevitable  court-martial 
was  called  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
this  catastrophe.  It  then  appeared  that 
the  Minister  of  War  was  in  his  harem 
when  Suleiman  Pasha’s  telegram  arrived, 
and  his  servants  refused  to  disturb  him,* 
He  only  heard  of  the  message  at  noon  the 
next  day,  and  by  that  time  the  Cossacks 
had  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  The  ancient 
usage  which  permits  a man  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  harem  was  respected  by  the 
court.  The  Minister  of  War  was  not 
blamed,  but  his  subordinate,  the  luckless 
Suleiman,  was  condemned  to  exile  for 
having  lost  his  army. 

These  particulars  show  that  while  the 
Turk  finds  his  official  or  business  life  full 
of  restraint,  the  harem  must  possess  strong 
attractions  for  him,  if  solely  from  the  fact 
that  it  offers  him  all  that  he  is  denied  in 
the  outer  world.  The  character  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  family  exerts  upon  the 
man  may  now  be  fully  appreciated. 

By  the  Mohammedan  system  the  man 
of  the  house  is  made  the  sole  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  women  of  his  family 
and  the  rest  of  masculine  humanity. 
Upon  this  man,  therefore,  that  system 
concentrates,  as  a lens  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  whole  persuasive  power  of  these 
women.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
• characteristics  of  Turkish  women  must 
prevent  their  influence  from  being  lofty, 
generous,  or  inspiring.  It  needs  no  in- 
terpreter to  tell  us  that  the  man  whose 


best  hours  are  spent  under  the  influence 
of  these  women  is  held  back  from  devel- 
opment by  all  the  witchery  of  grace  and 
beauty.  If  the  Turk  wavers  in  religions 
devotion,  the  women  of  his  harem  bring 
him  back  to  the  observance  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Mohammedan  law.  If  he  is 
tempted  to  admire  the  habits  of  foreigners, 
they  tax  him  with  lack  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  ancestors.  Whenever  his 
sense  of  right  rises  to  the  point  of  leading 
him  to  a change  of  conduct,  the  women 
lay  their  personal  interest  against  his  con- 
science, and  turn  the  scale.  Reason  can 
not  outweigh  the  many  appeals  which 
these  women  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
heart.  For  the  women  possess  no  over- 
mastering intellectual  powers ; they  sim- 
ply appeal  to  the  man’s  sense  of  his  obli- 
gations to  the  devoted  friends  and  faith- 
ful companions  of  his  hours  of  relaxation. 

Woman  everywhere  throws  great  en- 
thusiasm into  any  cause  which  seems  to 
make  her  a defender  of  the  weak.  In 
Turkish  women,  at  least,  this  trait  ca\U 
out  great  activity  in  managing  affairs, 
and  a real  love  for  difficult  negotiation. 

A single  step  from  this  point  makes  th^ 
women  the  arrant  plotters  that  they  are. 
They  enter  into  every  detail  of  the  public 
life  of  their  husbands,  and  are  recognized 
by  all  classes  as  a power  in  political  ques- 
tions. Any  one  who  has  a private  scheme 
to  advance,  a policy  to  develop,  an  office 
to  gain  or  to  keep,  a boy  to  provide  for,  or 
an  enemy  to  crush,  sends  his  wife  to  the 
harem  of  a grandee.  There  she  flatters, 
cajoles,  or  bribes  the  women,  and  having 
once  gained  a promise  of  their  interest,  she 
is  sure  of  success ; for  the  ladies  of  the 
great  man’s  establishment  will  skillfully 
watch  their  chance.  Then,  in  some  un- 
guarded moment,  they  will  unmask  all  of 
their  artillery  upon  the  unfortunate  who 
imagines  himself  to  be  their  lord  and  mas- 
ter. The  persistence  which  sometimes 
seems  woman’s  chief  endowment  accom- 
plishes the  rest.  The  man  is  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  his  harem. 

By  such  means  the  women  of  Turkey 
accomplish  the  most  astounding  results. 
Incompetent  men  are  appointed  to  office, 
the  Treasury  of  the  nation  is  depleted  to 
support  wild  follies,  and  criminals  are 
shielded  from  justice.  It  is  notorious  that 
Circassian  robbers  on  the  highways  of 
Asia  Minor  often  owe  their  impunity  in 
crime  to  the  fact  that  they  have  relidivea 
in  the  harems  of  Constantinople. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST.— GEORGE  SOMERSET, 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PAULA  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

“Which  am  I to  take  as  guide  ?”  she 
asked,  simply.  ‘ ‘ Are  Perpendicular  capi- 
tals under-cut,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Havill, 
or  no  ?” 

“ It  depends  upon  circumstances,”  said 
Mr.  Havill. 

But  Somerset  had  answered  at  the  same 
time : ‘ ‘ There  is  seldom  or  never  any  real 
under-cutting  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.” 

Havill  looked  keenly  at  Somerset  for  a 
time;  then  he  turned  to  Paula:  “As  re- 
gards that  fine  Saxon  vaulting  you  did 
me  the  honor  to  consult  me  about  the  oth- 
er day,  I should  advise  taking  out  some 
of  the  old  stones  and  re-instating  new  ones 
exactly  like  them.” 

“But  the  new  ones  won’t  be  Saxon,” 
said  Paula.  “ And  then  in  time  to  come, 
when  I have  passed  away,  and  those 
stones  have  become  stained  like  the  rest, 
people  will  be  deceived.  I should  prefer 
an  honest  patch  to  any  such  make-believe 
of  Saxon  relics.” 

As  she  concluded,  she  allowed  her  eyes 
to  rest  on  Somerset  for  a moment,  as  if  to 
ask  him  to  side  with  her.  Much  as  he 
liked  talking  to  Paula,  he  would  have 
preferred  not  to  enter  into  this  discussion 
with  another  professional  man,  even 
though  that  man  were  a spurious  article ; 
but  he  was  led  on  to  enthusiasm  by  a sud- 
den pang  of  regret  at  finding  that  the  mas- 
terly workmanship  in  this  fine  castle  was 
likely  to  be  tinkered  and  spoiled  by  such  a 
man  as  Havill. 

“You  will  deceive  nobody  into  believ- 
ing that  anything  is  Saxon  here,”  he  said, 
warmly,  “ There  is  not  a square  inch  of 
Saxon  work,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  whole 
castle.” 

Paula,  in  doubt,  looked  to  Mr.  Havill. 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir;  you  are  quite  mistaken,” 
said  that  gentleman,  slowly.  “Every 
stone  of  those  lower  vaults  was  reared  in 
Saxon  times.” 

“ I can  assure  you,”  said  Somerset,  def- 
erentially, but  firmly,  “that  there  is  not 
an  arch  or  vrall  in  this  castle  of  a date  an- 
terior to  the  year  1100;  no  one  whose  at- 
tention has  ever  been  given  to  the  study 
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of  architectural  details  of  that  age  can  be 
of  a different  opinion.” 

“I  have  studied  architecture,  and  I am 
of  a different  opinion.  I have  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  for  the  difference,  for 
I have  history  herself  on  my  side.  What 
will  you  say  when  I tell  you  that  it  is  a 
recorded  fact  that  King  Edred,  great-un- 
cle of  Edward  the  Confessor,  gave  this 
castle  to  a certain  abbess,  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition, the  castle  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day as  a building  of  long  standing  ?” 

“I  shall  say  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,”  replied  the  young  man.  “I 
don’t  deny  that  there  may  have  been  a 
castle  here  in  the  time  of  Edward ; what  I 
say  is  that  none  of  the  architecture  we 
now  see  was  standing  at  that  date.” 

There  was  a silence  of  a minute,  dis- 
turbed only  by  a murmured  dialogue  be- 
tween Mrs.  GkK>dman  and  the  minister, 
during  which  Paula  was  looking  thought- 
fully on  the  table,  as  if  framing  a ques- 
tion. She  raised  her  eyes,  and  said  to 
Somerset: 

“Can  it  be  that  such  certainty  has 
been  reached  in  the  study  of  architectur- 
al dates  ? Now,”  she  inquired,  smiling 
gently,  “ would  you  really  risk  anything 
on  your  belief  ? Would  you  agree  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  vaults  and  fed  upon  bread 
and  water  for  a week,  if  I could  prove  you 
wrong  ?” 

“Willingly,”  said  Somerset.  “The 
date  of  those  groins  is  matter  of  absolute 
certainty.  The  details  are  notorious,  as 
being  what  are  called  semi-Norman ; their 
growth  can  be  traced  out  of  earlier  forms ; 
everything  is  known  about  them  from  re- 
peat^ observations  made  all  over  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  More  than  that, 

I have  found  an  arch  ornament  here 
which  is  exactly  copied  from  a similar 
one  I sketched  in  the  crypt  of  the  Abbaye 
aux  Dames  at  Caen  last  year.  That  it 
should  have  been  built  before  the  Con- 
quest is  as  unlikely  as,  say,  that  the  rusti- 
est old  gun  with  a ijercussion  lock  should 
be  older  than  the  date  of  Waterloo.” 

“ How  I wish  I knew  something  precise 
of  an  art  which  makes  one  so  independent 
of  written  history !” 

Mr.  Havill  had  lapsed  into  a mannerly 
silence  that  was  only  sullenness  disguised. 
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Paula  turned  her  conversation  to  Miss 
De  Stancy,  who  had  simply  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  during  the  discussion, 
never  venturing  to  put  in  a word,  though 
she  might  have  been  supx)osed  to  have  a 
prescriptive  right  to  a few  remarks  on  the 
matter.  A commonplace  talk  ensued,  till 
Havill,  who  had  not  joined  in  it,  private- 
ly began  at  Somerset  again,  with  a mix- 
ed manner  of  cordiality,  contempt,  and 
fear. 

“You  have  a practice,  I suppose,  sir  ?” 

“ I am  not  in  practice  just  yet.” 

‘ ‘ Just  beginning  ?” 

“ I am  about  to  begin.” 

“In  London,  or  near  here  ?” 

“In  London  probably.” 

“H’m I am  practicing  in  Mark- 

ton.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed ! Have  you  been  at  it  long  ?” 

“No;  I’ve  just  begun.  I designed  the 
chapel  built  by  this  lady’s  late  father;  it 
was  my  first  undertaking — I owe  my 
start,  in  fact,  to  Mr.  Power.  Ever  built  a 
chapel  ?” 

‘ ‘ Never.  I have  sketched  a good  many 
churches.” 

“Ah I there  we  differ.  I didn’t  do 
much  sketching  in  my  youth,  nor  have  I 
time  for  it  now.  Sketching  and  building 
are  two  different  things,  to  my  mind.  I 
was  not  brought  up  to  the  profession — 
got  into  it  thi'ough  sheer  love  of  it.  I 
began  as  a landscape  gardener,  then  I be- 
came a builder,  then  I was  a road  con- 
ti*actor.  Every  architect  might  do  worse 
than  have  some  such  experience.  But 
nowadays  ’tis  the  men  who  can  draw  pret- 
ty pictures  who  get  recommended,  not  the 
practical  man.  Young  prigs  win  Insti- 
tute medals  for  a pretty  design  or  two, 
which,  if  anybody  tried  to  build  them, 
would  fall  down  like  a house  of  cards; 
then  they  get  travelling  studentships  and 
what  not,  and  then  they  start  as  archi- 
tects of  some  new  school  or  other,  and 
think  they  are  the  masters  of  us  experi- 
enced ones.” 

While  Somerset  was  refiecting  on  this 
statement,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Paula 
inquiring,  “ Who  can  he  be  ?” 

Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  window. 
Looking  out,  Somerset  saw,  in  the  mead 
beyond  the  dry  ditch.  Dare,  with  his  pho- 
tographic apparatus. 

“He  is  the  young  gentleman  who  call- 
ed about  taking  views  of  the  castle,”  said 
Charlotte. 

“ Oh  yes,  I remember;  it  is  quite  right. 


He  met  me  in  the  village,  and  asked  me 
to  suggest  him  some  views.  I thought 
him  a respectable  young  fellow.” 

“I  think  he  is  an  Australian,”  said 
Somerset. 

“No,”  said  Paula;  “he  is  an  East  In- 
dian— at  least  he  implied  that  he  was  so 
to  me.” 

“There  is  French  blood  in  him,”  said 
Charlotte,  brightly.  “For  he  spoke  to 
me  with  a French  accent.  But  I can’t 
think  whether  he  is  a boy  or  a man.” 

“It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  prevaricate,”  said  the 
minister,  for  the  first  time  attracted  by 
the  subject.  “I  accidentally  met  him  in 
the  lane,  and  he  said  something  to  me 
about  having  lived  in  Malta — I think  it 
was  Malta  or  Gibraltar — even  if  he  did 
not  say  that  he  was  born  there.” 

“ His  manners  are  no  credit  to  his  na- 
tionality,” observed  Mrs.  Goodman,  also 
speaking  publicly  for  the  first  time.  ‘ ‘ He 
asked  me  this  morning  to  send  him  out  a 
pail  of  water  for  his  process,  and  before  I 
had  turned  away  he  began  whistling.  I 
don’t  like  whistlers.” 

“Then  it  appears,”  said  Somerset,  “that 
he  is  a being  of  no  age,  no  nationality,  and 
no  behavior.” 

“A  complete  negative,”  added  BEavill, 
brightening  into  a civil  sneer.  ‘ ‘ That  is, 
he  would  be,  if  he  were  not  a maker  of 
negatives  well  known  in  Markton.” 

“Not  well  known,  Mr.  Havill,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Goodman,  firmly.  “For  I 
lived  in  Markton  for  thirty  years  ending 
three  months  ago,  and  he  was  never  heard 
of  in  my  time.” 

“ He  is  something  like  you,  Charlotte,” 
said  Paula,  smiling  playfully  on  her  com- 
panion. 

All  the  men  looked  at  Charlotte,  on 
whose  face  a delicate  nervous  blush  there- 
upon made  its  appearance. 

‘ ‘ ’Pon  my  word  there  is  a likeness,  now 
I think  of  it,”  said  Havill. 

Paula  bent  down  to  Charlotte,  and 
whispered:  “Forgive  my  rudeness,  dear. 
He  is  not  a nice  enough  person  to  be  like 
you.  He  is  really  more  like  one  or  other 
of  the  old  pictures  about  the  house.  I 
forget  which,  and  really  it  does  not  mat- 
ter.” 

“People’s  features  fall  naturally  into 
groups  and  classes,”  remarked  Somerset 
“To  an  observant  person  they  often  re- 
peat themselves,  though  to  a careless  eye 
they  seem  infinite  in  their  differences.” 
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The  conversation  flagged,  and  they  idly 
observed  the  figure  of  the  cosmopolite 
Dare  as  he  walked  round  his  instrument 
in  the  mead,  and  busied  himself  with  an 
arrangement  of  curtains  and  lenses,  oc- 
casionally withdrawing  a few  steps,  and 
looking  contemplatively  at  the  towers 
and  walls. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SoMEHSBT  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
great  tower  with  a vague  consciousness 
that  he  was  going  to  do  something  up 
there — perhaps  sketch  a general  plan  of 
the  structure,  with  a view  to  measuring  it 
in  detail.  But  he  began  to  discern  that 
this  Stancy  Castle  episode  in  his  studies 
of  Gothic  architecture  might  be  less  use- 
ful than  ornamental  to  him  as  a profes- 
sional man,  though  it  was  too  agreeable 
to  be  abandoned.  Finding  after  a while 
that  his  drawing  progressed  but  slowly, 
by  reason  of  infinite  joyful  thoughts  more 
allied  to  his  nature  than  to  his  art,  he  re- 
linquished rule  and  compass,  and  entered 
one  of  the  two  turrets  opening  on  the 
roof.  It  was  not  the  staircase  by  which 
he  had  ascended,  and  he  proceed^  to  ex- 
plore its  lower  part.  Entering  from  the 
blaze  of  light  without,  and  imagining  the 
stairs  to  descend  as  usual,  he  became 
aware  after  a few  steps  that  there  was 
suddenly  nothing  to  tread  on,  and  found 
himself  precipitated  downward  to  a dis- 
tance of  several  feet. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  happy  fact  that  he  had  not 
seriously  hurt  himself,  though  his  leg  was 
twisted  awkwardly.  Next  he  perceived 
that  the  stone  steps  had  been  removed 
from  the  turret,  so  that  he  had  dropped 
into  it  as  into  a dry  well ; that,  owing  to 
its  being  walled  up  below,  there  was  no 
door  of  exit  on  either  side  of  him ; that  he 
was,  in  short,  a prisoner. 

Placing  himself  in  a more  comfortable 
position,  he  calmly  considered  the  best 
means  of  getting  out,  or  of  making  his 
condition  known.  For  a moment  he  tried 
to  drag  himself  up  by  hiS  arms,  but  it  was 
a hopeless  attempt,  the  height  to  the  first 
step  being  far  too  great. 

He  next  looked  round  at  a lower  level. 
Not  far  from  his  left  elbow,  in  the  con- 
cave of  the  outer  wall,  was  a slit  for  the 
admission  of  light,  and  he  perceived  at 
once  that  through  this  slit  alone  lay 


his  chance  of  communicating  with  the 
outer  world.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  it 
were  to  be  done  by  shouting,  but  when  he 
learned  what  little  effect  was  produced  by 
his  voice  in  the  midst  of  such  a mass  of 
masonry,  his  heart  failed  him  for  a mo- 
ment. Yet,  as  either  Paula  or  Miss  De 
Stancy  would  probably  guess  his  visit  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  there  was  no  cause 
for  terror,  if  some  for  alarm. 

He  put  his  handkerchief  through  the 
window  slit,  so  that  its  length  fluttered 
outside,  and,  fixing  it  in  its  place  by  a 
large  stone  drawn  from  the  loose  ones 
around  him,  awaited  succor  as  best  he 
could.  To  begin  this  course  of  procedure 
was  easy,  but  to  abide  in  patience  till  it 
should  produce  fruit  was  an  irksome  task. 
As  nearly  as  he  could  guess — for  his 
watch  had  been  stopped  by  the  fall — it  was 
now  about  four  o’clock,  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  evening  to  approach 
without  some  eye  or  other  noticing  the 
white  signal.  So  Somerset  waited,  his 
eyes  lingering  on  the  little  world  of  ob- 
jects around  him,  till  they  all  became 
quite  familiar.  Spiders’  webs  in  plenty 
were  there,  and  one  in  particular  just  b^ 
fore  him  was  in  full  use  as  a snare, 
stretching  across  the  arch  of  the  window, 
with  radiating  threads  as  its  ribs.  Som- 
erset had  plenty  of  time,  and  he  counted 
their  number — fifteen.  He  remained  so 
silent  that  the  owner  of  this  elaborate 
structui*e  soon  forgot  the  disturbance 
which  had  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  his 
diagonal  ties,  and  crept  out  from  the  cor- 
ner to  mend  them.  In  watching  the 
process,  Somerset  noticed  that  on  the 
stone-work  behind  the  web  sundry  names 
and  initials  had  been  cut  by  explorers  in 
years  gone  by.  Among  these  antique  in- 
scriptions he  observed  two  bright  and 
clean  ones,  consisting  of  the  words  “De 
Stancy”  and  “W.  Dare,”  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  From  the  state  of 
the  stone,  they  could  not  have  been  cut 
more  than  a month  before  this  date,  and 
musing  on  the  circumstance,  Somerset 
passed  the  time  until  the  sun  reached  the 
slit  in  that  side  of  the  tower,  where,  be- 
ginning by  throwing  in  a streak  of  fire  as 
narrow  as  a com  stalk,  it  enlarged  its 
width  till  the  dusty  nook  was  flooded  with 
cheerful  light.  It  disclosed  something 
lying  in  the  comer,  which  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  a dry  bone.  Whether 
it  was  human,  or  had  come  from  the  cas- 
tle larder  in  by-gone  times,  he  could  not 
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tell.  One  bone  was  not  a whole  skeleton, 
but  it  made  him  think  of  Ginevra  of  Mo- 
dena, the  heroine  of  the  “Mistletoe 
Bough,”  and  other  cribbed  and  confined 
wretches,  who  had  fallen  into  such  traps, 
and  been  discovered  after  a cycle  of  years. 

The  sun’s  rays  had  travelled  some  way 
round  the  interior  when  Somerset’s  wait- 
ing ears  were  at  last  attracted  by  footsteps 
above,  each  tread  being  brought  down  by 
the  hollow  turret  with  great  fidelity.  He 
hoped  that  with  these  sounds  would  arise 
that  of  a soft  voice  he  had  begun  to  like 
well.  Indeed,  during  the  solitary  hour  or 
two  of  his  waiting  there,  he  had  pictured 
Paula  straying  alone  on  the  terrace  of  the 
castle,  looking  up,  noting  his  signal,  and 
ascending  to  deliver  him  from  his  painful 
position  by  her  own  exertions.  It  seemed 
that  at  length  his  dream  had  been  veri- 
fied. The  footsteps  approached  the  open- 
ing of  the  turret;  and,  attracted  by  the 
call  which  Somerset  now  raised,  began  to 
descend  toward  him.  In  a moment,  not 
Paula’s  face,  but  that  of  a dreary  footman 
of  her  household,  looked  over  the  edge  of 
the  lowest  stair. 

Somerset  mastered  his  disappointment, 
and  the  man  speedily  fetched  a ladder, 
by  which  means  the  prisoner  of  two 
hours  ascended  to  the  roof  in  safety. 
During  the  process  he  ventured  to  ask  for 
the  latlies  of  the  house,  and  learned  that 
they  had  gone  out  for  a drive  together. 

Before  he  left  the  castle,  however,  they 
had  returned — a circumstance  unexpect- 
edly made  known  to  him  by  his  receiv- 
ing a message,  through  a servant,  from 
Miss  Power,  to  thg  effect  that  she  would 
be  glad  to.  see  him  at  his  convenience. 
Wondering  what  it  could  possibly  mean, 
he  followed  the  messenger  to  her  room — 
a small  modern  library  in  the  Elizabethan 
wing  of  the  house,  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  telegraph  stood,  and  arranged 
for  her  temporary  use  till  things  were 
more  in  order. 

She  was  alone,  sitting  behind  a table 
littered  with  letters  and  sketches,  and 
looking  fresh  from  her  drive.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  had  been  shut  up  in 
that  dismal  dungeon  all  the  afternoon 
that  ho  felt  a quiet  power  in  her  presence, 
which  at  the  same  time  charmed  and  re- 
freshed him.  She  seemed  to  have  been 
so  trained  and  taught  that  art  and  nature 
were  one  in  her. 

She  signified  that  he  was  to  sit  down, 

with  a glance  which  would  have  been 
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called  one  of  indifference,  if  her  eyes  had 
not  been  so  tenderly  constructed  that  one 
could  never  positively  say  they  looked 
otherwise  than  warmly.  Finding  that  he 
was  going  to  place  himself  on  a straight- 
back^  chair  some  distance  off,  she  said, 
“ Will  you  sit  nearer  to  me  ?”  and  then, 
as  if  rather  oppressed  by  her  own  dignity, 
she  left  her  chair  of  business  and  flung 
herself  on  an  ottoman  which  'was  among 
the  diversified  furniture  of  the  apartment 

“I  want  to  consult  you  professionally,” 
she  said,  smiling.  “I  have  been  much 
impressed  by  your  great  knowledge  of 
castellated  architecture.  Will  you  sit  in 
that  leather  chair  at  the  table,  as  you  may 
have  to  take  notes?” 

The  young  man  assented,  expressed  his 
gratification,  and  went  to  the  chair  she 
designated. 

“But,  Mr.  Somerset,”  she  continued, 
from  the  ottoman — the  width  of  the  table 
only  dividing  them — “I  first  should  just 
like  to  know,  and  I trust  you  will  excuse 
my  inquiry,  if  you  are  an  architect  in  prac- 
tice, or  only  as  yet  studying  for  the  pro- 
fession?” 

“ I am  just  going  to  practice.  I open 
my  office  on  the  1st  of  January  next,”  he 
answered. 

“ You  would  not  mind  having  me  as  a 
client — your  first  client?”  She  was  re- 
clining, and  looked  curiously  from  her 
sideway  face  across  the  table,  as  she  said 
this. 

“Can  you  ask  it  I”  said  Somerset,  warm- 
ly. “ Y^at  are  you  going  to  build  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  restore  the  castle.” 

“What,  all  of  it  ?”  said  Somerset,  as- 
tonished at  the  audacity  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

“ Not  the  parts  that  are  absolutely  ruin- 
ous: the  walls  battered  by  the  Parliament 
artillery  had  better  remain  as  they  are,  I 
suppose.  But  we  have  begun  wrong:  it 
is  I who  should  ask  you,  not  you  me . ... 
I fear,”  she  went  on,  in  that  low  note 
which  was  somewhat  difficult  to  catch  at 
a distance,  but  which  he  did  not  wish  her 
to  raise  to  a louder  tone — “ I fear  what  the 
antiquarians  will  say  if  I am  not  very 
careful.  They  come  here  a great  deal  in 
summer,  and  if  I were  to  do  the  work 
wrong,  they  would  put  my  name  in  the 
papers  as  a dreadful  person,  willfully  de- 
stroying what  is  by  rights  the  property  of 
all.  But  I must  live  here,  as  I have  no 
other  house,  except  the  one  in  London, 
and  hence  I must  make  the  place  habita- 
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ble,  which  it  hardly  is  at  present.  I do 
hope  I can  trust  to  your  judgment  ?” 

“I  hope  so,”  he  said,  with  diffidence, 
for,  far  from  having  much  professional 
confidence,  he  often  mistrusted  himself. 
“I  am  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  a Member  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects — not  a Fellow  of  that 
body  yet,  though  I soon  shall  be.” 

“Then  I am  sure  you  must  be  trust- 
worthy,” she  said,  with  some  enthusiasm. 
“Well,  what  am  I to  do  ? How  do  we 
begin  ?” 

^merset  began  to  feel  more  profession- 
al, what  with  the  business  chair,  and  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  writing-paper,  notwithstand- 
ing that  these  articles,  and  the  room  they 
were  in,  were  hers  instead  of  his;  and  an 
evenness  of  manner,  which  he  had  mo- 
mentarily lost,  returned  to  him.  “The 
very  first  step,  ” he  said,  “ is  to  decide  upon 
the  outlay.  What  is  it  to  cost  ?” 

He  faltered  a little,  for  it  seemed  to  dis- 
turb the  softness  of  their  relationship  to 
talk  thus  of  hard  cash.  By  some  name- 
less sympathy  with  his  feeling  she  too 
color^ ; but  at  length  said,  “ The  expend- 
iture shall  be  what  you  advise.” 

“ What  a heavenly  client!”  he  thought. 
“ But  you  must  just  give  some  idea,”  he 
said,  gently.  “ For  the  fact  is,  any  sum, 
almost,  may  be  spent  on  such  a building: 
five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  twenty  thou- 
sand, fifty  thousand,  a hundred  thou- 
sand.” 

“I  want  it  done  well;  so  suppose  we 
say  a hundred  thousand?  My  father’s 
solicitor — my  solicitor  now — says  I may 
go  to  a hundred  thousand  without  ex- 
travagance, if  the  expenditure  is  scattered 
over  two  or  three  years.” 

Somerset  looked  round  for  a pen. 
With  her  habitual  quickness  of  insight, 
she  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  signified 
where  one  could  be  found.  He  wrote 
down  £100,000. 

It  was  more  than  he  had  expected,  and 
for  a young  man  just  beginning  practice, 
and  wishing  to  make  his  name  known, 
the  opportunity  of  playing  w'ith  another 
person's  money  to  that  extent  would  af- 
ford an  exceptionally  handsome  opening, 
not  so  much  from  the  commission  it  rep- 
resented as  from  the  attention  that  would 
be  bestowed  by  the  art  world  on  such  an 
undertaking. 

Paula  had  sunk  into  a reverie.  “I 
was  intending  to  intrust  the  work  to  Mr. 
Havill, a local  architect,”  she  said.  “But 


I gathered  from  his  conversation  with 
you  to-day  that  his  ignorance  of  styles 
might  compromise  me  very  seriously.  In 
short,  though  my  father  employed  him  in 
one  or  two  little  matters,  it  would  not  be 
right — even  a morally  culpable  thing — to 
place  such  an  artistically  valuable  build- 
ing in  his  hands.” 

“ Has  Mr.  Havill  ever  been  led  tcrexpect 
the  commission  ?”  he  asked,  dubiously. 

“He  may  have  guessed  as  much.  I 
have  spoken  of  my  intention  to  him.” 

Somerset  thought  over  his  conversa- 
tion with  Havill.  Well,  he  did  not  like 
Havill  i)ersonally ; and  he  had  strong  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  in  the  matter  of 
architecture  Havill  was  a quack.  But 
was  it  quite  generous  to  step  in  thus,  and 
take  away  what  would  be  a golden  op- 
portunity to  such  a man  of  making  both 
ends  meet  comfortably  for  some  years  to 
come,  without  giving  him  at  least  one 
chance  ? He  reflected  a little  longer,  and 
then  spoke  out  his  feeling. 

“I  venture  to  propose  a slightly  modi- 
fied arrangement,”  he  said.  ‘ ‘ Instead  of 
committing  the  whole  undertaking  to  my 
hands  without  better  proof  of  my  ability 
to  carry  it  out  than  you  have  at  present, 
let  there  be  a competition  between  Mr. 
Havill  and  myself;  let  our  rival  plans 
for  the  restoration  and  enlargement  be 
submitted  to  a committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  let  the 
choice  rest  with  them,  subject,  of  course, 
to  your  approval.” 

“It  is  indeed  generous  of  you  to  sug- 
gest it.”  She  looked  thoughtfully  at  him ; 
he  appeared  to  strike  her  in  a new  light. 
“You  really  recommend  it?”  she  asked, 
as  if  the  fairness  which  had  prompted  his 
words  inclined  her  still  more  than  before 
to  resign  herself  entirely  to  him  in  the 
matter. 

“ I do,”  said  Somerset,  deliberately. 

“I  will  think  of  it,  since  you  wish  it,” 
she  replied.  “And  now,  what  general 
idea  have  you  of  the  plan  to  adopt?  I 
do  not  positively  agree  to  your  sugges- 
tion as  yet,”  she  added,  laughing;  “so  I 
may  perhaps  ask  that  question.” 

Somerset,  being  by  this  time  familiar 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  castle,  took 
out  his  pencil  and  made  a rough  sketch. 
While  he  was  doing  it  she  rose,  and  com- 
ing slowly  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  bent 
over  him  in  silence. 

“Ah,  I begin  to  see  your  conception,” 
she  murmured ; and  the  breath  of  her 
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words  fanned  his  ear.  He  finished  the 
sketch,  and  held  it  up  to  her,  saying, 

“I  would  suggest  that  you  walk  over 
the  building  with  Mr.  Havill  and  myself, 
and  detail  your  ideas  to  us  on  each  por- 
tion.” 

“ Is  it  necessary  ?” 

“ Clients  mostly  do  it.” 

“I  will,  then.  But  it  is  too  late  for  me 
this  evening.  Please  meet  me  to-morrow 
at  ten.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

At  ten  o’clock  they  met  in  the  same 
room,  Paula  appearing  in  a straw  hat 
having  a bent-up  brim  lined  with  pleated 
silk,  so  that  it  surrounded  her  forehead 
like  a nimbus;  and  Somerset  armed  with 
sketch-book,  measuring  rod,  ivory  rule, 
and  other  apparatus  of  his  craft. 

“And  Mr.  Havill?”  said  the  young 
man. 

“I  have  not  decided  to  employ  him: 
if  I do,  he  shall  go  round  with  me  inde- 
pendently of  you.” 

Somerset  was  by  no  means  sorry  to 
hear  this.  His  duty  to  Havill  was  done. 

“And  now,”  she  said,  as  they  walked 
on  together  through  the  passages,  ‘ ‘ I must 
tell  you  that  I am  not  a medievalist  my- 
self ; and  x)erhaps  that’s  a pity.” 

“ What  are  you  ?” 

“I  am  Greek;  that’s  why  I don't  wish 
to  influence  your  design.” 

Somerset,  as  they  proceeded,  pointed 
out  where  roofs  had  been,  and  should  be 
again,  where  gables  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  where  floors  had  vanished, 
showing  her  how  to  reconstruct  their  de- 
tails from  marks  in  the  walls,  much  as 
a comparative  anatomist  reconstructs  an 
antediluvian  from  fragmentary  bones  and 
teeth.  She  appeared  to  be  interested,  list- 
ened attentively,  but  said  little  in  reply. 
They  were  ultimately  in  a long  narrow 
passage,  indifferently  lighted,  when  Som- 
erset, treading  on  a loose  stone,  felt  a 
twinge  of  weatmess  in  one  knee,  and  knew 
in  a moment  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
twist  given  by  his  yesterday's  fall.  He 
paused,  leaning  against  the  wall. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  said  Paula,  quickly,  and 
with  a sudden  timidity  in  her  voice. 

“I  slipped  down  yesterday,”  he  said. 
“It  will  be  right  in  a moment.” 

“ I — can  I help  you  ?”  said  Paula.  But 
she  did  not  come  near  him;  indeed,  she 
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modestly  withdrew  a little.  She  looked 
up  the  passage,  and  down  the  passage, 
and  became  conscious  that  it  was  long 
and  gloomy,  and  that  nobody  was  near. 
A curious  coy  uneasiness  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  her.  Whether  she  thought, 
for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake,  that  to  wander  about  the  castle 
alone  with  him  was  compromising,  or 
whether  it  was  the  mere  shy  instinct  of 
young  maidenhood,  nobody  knows;  but 
she  said,  suddenly,  “ I will  get  something 
for  you,  and  return  in  a few  minutes.” 

“Pray  don’t;  it  has  quite  passed,”  he 
said,  stepping  out  again. 

But  Paula  had  vanished.  When  she 
came  back,  it  was  in  the  rear  of  Charlotte 
De  Stancy.  * Miss  De  Stancy  had  a tum- 
bler in  one  hand,  half  full  of  wine,  which 
she  offered  him,  Paula  remaining  in  tlie 
background. 

He  took  the  glass,  and,  to  satisfy  bis 
companions,  drank  a mouthful  or  two, 
though  there  was  really  nothing  what- 
ever the  matter  with  him  beyond  the 
slight  ache  above  mentioned.  Charlotte 
was  going  to  retire,  but  Paula  said,  quite 
anxiously : ‘ ‘ You  will  stay  with  me,  Char- 
lotte, won’t  you  ? Surely  you  are  inter- 
ested in  what  I am  doing  ?” 

“What  is  it  ?”  said  Miss  De  Stancy. 

“Planning  how  to  mend  and  enlarge 
the  castle.  Tell  Mr.  Somerset  what  I want 
done  in  the  quadrangle — you  know  quite 
well — and  I will  walk  on.” 

She  walked  on ; but  instead  of  talking 
on  the  subject  as  directed,  Charlotte  and 
Somerset  followed  chatting  on  indiffer- 
ent matters.  They  came  to  an  inner 
court  not  unlike  a cloister-garth,  and 
found  Paula  standing  there. 

She  met  Miss  De  Stancy  with  a smile. 
“Did  you  explain  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  have  not  explained  yet.”  Paula 
seated  herself  on  a stone  bench,  and  Char- 
lotte went  on:  “Miss  Power  thought  of 
making  a Greek  court  of  this.  But  she 
will  not  tell  you  so  herself,  because  it 
seems  such  dreadful  anachronism.” 

“I  said  I would  not  tell  any  architect 
myself,”  interposed  Paula,  correctingly. 
“ I did  not  then  know  that  he  would  be 
Mr.  Somerset.” 

“ It  is  rather  startling,”  said  Somerset. 

“A  Greek  colonnade  all  round,  you 
said,  Paula,”  continued  her  less  reticent 
companion.  ‘ ‘ A x>eristyle,  you  called  it— 
you  saw  it  in  a book,  don’t  you  remem- 
ber ? — and  then  you  were  going  to  have  a 
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fountain  in  the  middle,  and  statues  like 
those  in  the  British  Museum.^’ 

^*I  did  say  so,”  remarked  Paula,  pull- 
ing the  leaves  from  a young  sycamore- 
tree  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  joints 
of  the  paying. 

Prom  the  s]K)t  where  they  sat  they 
could  see  over  the  roofs  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  tower  wherein  Somerset  had 
met  with  his  misadventure.  The  tower 
stood  boldly  up  in  the  sun,  and  from  one 
of  the  slits  in  the  comer  something  white 
waved  in  the  breeze. 

What  can  that  be  ?”  said  Charlotte. 
“Is  it  the  fluff  of  owls,  or  a handker- 
chief ?” 

“ It  is  my  handkerchief,”  Somerset  an- 
swered, carelessly.  “ I fl^ed  it  there  with 
a stone  to  attract  attention,  and  forgot  to 
take  it  away.” 

All  three  looked  up  at  the  handkerchief 
with  interest.  “Why  did  you  want  to 
attract  attention  ?”  asked  Paula,  in  a low 
voice. 

“Oh,  I fell  into  the  turret;  but  I got 
out  very  easily.” 

“Oh,  Paula  I”  said  Charlotte,  turning 
to  her  friend.  “That  must  be  the  place 
where  the  man  fell  in,  years  ago,  and  was 
starved  to  death !” 

“Starved  to  death?”  said  Paula. 

“ They  say  so.  Oh,  Mr.  Somerset,  what 
an  escape  1”  And  Charlotte  De  Stancy 
walked  away  to  a point  from  which  she 
could  get  a better  view  of  the  tre^herous 
turret. 

“Whom  did  you  think  to  attract?” 
asked  Paula,  after  a pause. 

“ I thought  you  might  see  it.” 

“Me  personally?”  And  she  allowed 
her  clear  eyes  to  rest  upon  him. 

“I  hoped  for  anybody.  I thought  of 
you,”  said  Somerset. 

She  did  not  continue.  In  a moment 
she  arose  and  went  across  to  Miss  De 
Stancy.  “Don’t  you  go  falling  down 
and  becoming  a skeleton,”  she  said— 
Somerset  overheard  the  words,  though 
Paula  was  unaware  of  it — after  which 
she  clasped  her  fingers  behind  Charlotte’s 
neck,  and  smiled  tenderly  in  her  face. 

It  seemed  to  be  quite  unconsciously 
done,  and  Somerset  thought  it  a very 
beautiful  action.  Presently  Paula  re- 
turned to  him  and  said,  “Mr.  Somerset, 
I think  we  have  had  enough  architecture 
for  to-day.” 

The  two  women  then  wished  him  good- 
morning,  and  went  away.  Somerset,  feel- 


ing that  he  had  now  every  reason  for 
prowling  about  the  castle,  remained  near 
the  spot,  endeavoring  to  evolve  some  plan 
of  procedure  for  the  project  entertained 
by  the  beautiful  owner  of  those  weather- 
scathed  walls.  But  for  a long  time  the 
mental  perspective  of  his  new  position  so 
excited  the  emotional  side  of  his  nature 
that  he  could  not  concentrate  on  feet  and 
inches.  As  Paula’s  architect  (supposing 
Havill  not  to  be  admitted  as  a competitor), 
he  must  of  necessity  be  in  constant  com- 
munication with  her  for  a space  of  two  or 
three  years  to  come ; and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  She,  doubt- 
less, cherished  far  too  ambitious  views  of 
her  career  to  feel  any  personal  interest  in 
this  enforced  relationship  with  him ; but 
he  would  be  at  liberty  to  feel  what  he 
chose:  and  to  be  the  victim  of  an  unre- 
quited passion,  while  afforded  such  splen- 
did opportunities  of  communion  with  the 
one  beloved,  deprived  that  passion  of  its 
most  deplorable  features.  Accessibility 
is  a great  point  in  matters  of  love,  and 
perhaps  of  the  two  there  is  less  misery  in 
loving  w ithout  return  a goddess  who  is  to 
be  seen  and  spoken  to  every  day,  than  in 
having  an  affection  tenderly  reciprocated 
by  one  always  hopelessly  removed. 

With  this  view  of  having  to  spend  a 
considerable  time  in  the  neighborhood, 
Somerset  shifted  his  quarters  that  after- 
noon from  the  little  inn  at  Sleeping  Green 
to  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel  at  Markton.  He 
required  more  rooms  in  which  to  carry 
out  Paula’s  instructions  than  the  former 
place  afforded,  and  a more  easily  accessi- 
ble position.  Having  I'eached  and  dined 
at  the  King’s'  Arms,  he  found  the  evening 
tedious,  and  again  strolled  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  castle. 

When  he  reached  it,  the  light  was  de- 
clining, and  a solemn  stillness  overspread 
the  pile.  The  great  tower  was  in  full 
view.  That  spot  of  white  which  looked 
like  a pigeon  fluttering  from  the  loop-hole 
was  his  handkerchief,  still  hanging  in  the 
place  where  he  had  left  it.  His  eyes  yet 
lingered  on  the  walls,  when  he  noticed, 
with  surprise,  that  the  handkerchief  sud- 
denly vanished. 

Believing  that  the  breeze,  though  weak 
below,  may  have  been  strong  enough  at 
that  height  to  blow  it  into  the  turret,  and 
in  no  hurry  to  get  off  the  premises,  he 
leisurely  climbed  up  to  find  it,  ascending 
by  the  second  staircase,  crossing  the  roof, 
and  going  to  the  top  of  the  treacherous 
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turret.  The  ladder  by  which  he  had  es- 
caped still  stood  within  it,  and  beside  the 
ladder  he  beheld  the  dim  outline  of  a wo- 
man, in  a meditative  attitude,  holding  his 
handkerchief  in  her  hand. 

Somerset  felt  himself  an  intruder,  and 
softly  withdrew.  When  he  had  reached 
the  ground,  he  looked  up.  A girlish  form 
was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  tower  look- 
ing over  the  parapet  upon  him — possibly 
not  seeing  him,  for  it  was  dark  on  the 
lawn. 

It  was  either  Miss  De  Stancy  or  Paula: 
one  of  them  had  gone  there  alone  for  his 
handkerchief,  and  had  remained  awhile, 
pondering  on  his  escape.  But  which? 
“ If  I were  not  a faint-heart,  I should  run 
all  risk  and  wave  my  hat  or  kiss  my  hand 
to  her,  whoever  she  is,”  he  thought.  But 
he  was  faint-hearted  in  the  circumstances, 
and  did  not  do  either,  feeling  that,  if  it 
were  Paula,  her  acquaintance  was  too  pre- 
cious a thing  to  be  trifled  with,  even  by 
an  act  which  would  easily  have  borne  the 
interpretation  of  playful  gallantry. 

So  he  lingered  about  silently  in  the 
shades,  and  then  thought  of  strolling  to 
his  rooms  at  Markton.  Just  at  leaving, 
as  he  passed  under  the  inhabited  wing, 
whence  one  or  two  lights  now  blinked,  he 
heard  a piano,  and  a voice  singing  “The 
Mistletoe  Bough.”  The  song  had  proba- 
bly been  suggested  to  the  romantic  fancy 
of  the  singer  by  her  visit  to  the  scene  of 
his  captivity. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  identity  of  the  lady  whom  he  had 
seen  on  the  tower,  and  afterward  heard 
singing,  was  established  the  next  day. 

“ I have  been  thinking,”  said  Paula,  on 
meeting  him,  “that  you  may  require  a 
studio  on  the  premises.  If  so,  the  one  I 
showed  you  yesterday  as  suitable  for  such 
a purpose  is  at  your  service.  If  I employ 
Mr.  Havill  to  compete  with  you,  I will  of- 
fer him  a similar  one.” 

Somerset  did  not  decline;  and  when 
they  had  discussed  further  arrangements, 
she  added,  “In  the  same  room  you  will 
find  the  handkerchief  that  was  left  on  the 
tower.” 

“Ah,  I saw  that  it  was  gone.  Some- 
body brought  it  down?” 

“I  did,”  she  quietly  remarked,  looking 
up  for  a second  from  under  her  shady 
hat  brim. 


“ I am  much  obliged *to  you.” 

“ Oh  no — that’s  not  necessary.  I went 
up  last  night  to  see  where  the  accident 
happened,  and  there  I found  it.  When 
you  came  up,  were  you  in  search  of  it,  or 
did  you  want  me  ?” 

“Then  she  saw  me,”  he  thought.  “I 
went  for  the  handkerchief  only  ; I was 
not  aware  that  you  were  there,”  he  an- 
swered, simply.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  she  was  quite  unconscious 
of  any  sentimental  meaning  which  might 
have  been  attached  to  her  words,  “Did 
you  want  me?”  and  he  involuntarily 
sighed. 

It  was  very  soft,  but  she  might  have 
heard  him,  for  there  was  great  interest  in 
her  voice  as  she  continued,  “And  then 
you  saw  me  and  went  back  ?” 

“I  did  not  know  it  was  you;  I saw  that 
some  lady  was  there,  and  I would  not  dis- 
turb her.  I wondered  all  the  evening  if 
it  were  you.” 

Paula  blushed  to  a mild  degree,  and 
hastened  to  explain.  “We  understood 
that  you  would  stay  to  dinner,  and  as  you 
did  not  come  in,  we  wondered  where  you 
were.  That  made  me  think  of  your  acci- 
dent, and  after  dinner  I went  up  to  the 
place  where  it  happened.” 

Somerset  almost  wished  she  had  not  ex- 
plained so  lucidly;  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  muse  on  her  motive  in  going 
there  as  on  some  sweet  mystery. 

And  now  followed  the  exciting  days  to 
which  his  position  as  her  architect,  or,  at 
worst,  as  one  of  her  two  architects,  natu- 
rally led.  His  anticipations  were  for  once 
surpassed  by  the  reality.  Perhaps  Som- 
erset’s inherent  unfitness  for  a profession- 
al life  under  ordinary  circumstances  was 
only  proved  by  his  great  zest  for  it  now. 
Had  he  been  in  regular  practice,  with 
numerous  other  clients,  instead  of  having 
made  a start  with  this  one,  he  merely 
would  have  totally  neglected  their  busi- 
ness in  his  exclusive  attention  to  Paula's. 

The  idea  of  a competition  between  Som- 
erset and  Havill  had  been  highly  approved 
by  Paula’s  solicitor,  but  she  would  not 
assent  to  it  as  yet,  seeming  quite  vexed 
that  Somerset  should  not  have  taken  the 
good  the  gods  provided,  without  question- 
ing her  justice  to  Havill.  The  room  she 
had  offered  him  was  prepared  as  a studio. 
Drawing-boards  and  Whatman’s  paper 
were  sent  for,  and  in  a few  days  Somerset 
began  serious  labor.  His  first  require- 
ment was  a clerk  or  two,  to  do  the  dradg- 
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ery  of  measuring*  and  figuring;  but  for 
the  present  he  preferred  to  sketch  alone. 
Sometimes,  in  measuring  the  outworks  of 
the  castle,  he  ran  against  Havill  strolling 
about  with  no  apparent  object,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  an  envious  nod,  and  pass- 
ed by. 

“I  hope  you  will  not  roughly  make 
your  sketches,”  she  said,  looking  in  upon 
him  one  day,  with  serio-playf ulness,  as  he 
sat  in  the  room  which  had  been  lent  him, 
“and  then  go  away  to  your  studio  in 
London,  and  think  of  your  other  buildings 
and  forget  mine.  I am  in  haste  to  begin, 
and  wish  you  not  to  neglect  me.” 

“ I have  no  other  building  to  think  of,” 
said  Somerset,  rising  and  placing  a chair 
for  her.  “I  had  not  begun  practice,  as 
you  may  know.  I have  nothing  else  in 
hand  but  your  castle.” 

“I  suppose  I ought  not  to  say  I am 
glad  of  it;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
an  architwt  all  to  one’s  self.  The  archi- 
tect whom  I at  first  thought  of  told  me, 
before  I knew  you,  that  if  I plac^  the 
castle  in  his  hands,  he  would  undertake 
no  other  commission  till  its  completion.” 

“ I agree  to  the  same,”  said  Somerset. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  bind  you,” she  return- 
ed. “ But  I hinder  you  now — do  pray  go 
on  without  reference  to  me.  When  will 
there  be  some  drawing  for  me  to  see  ?” 

“ I will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  soon.” 

He  had  a metallic  tape  in  his  hand,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  to  take  some  dimen- 
sion in  the  corridor.  As  the  assistant 
for  whom  he  had  advertised  had  not  ar- 
rived, he  attempted  to  fix  the  end  of  the 
tape  by  sticking  his  penknife  through  the 
ring  into  the  wall.  Paula  looked  on  at 
a distance. 

“I  will  hold  it,” she  said,  after  watch- 
ing in  silence  for  some  time,  and  seeing 
his  difficulty. 

She  went  to  the  required  comer,  and 
held  the  end  in  its  place.  She  had  taken 
it  the  wrong  way,  and  Somerset  went 
over  and  placed  it  properly  in  her  fingers, 
carefully  avoiding  to  touch  them.  He 
did  this  without  speaking;  he  had  in- 
stinctively discovered  as  one  of  her  pe- 
culiarities'that  she  did  not  care  to  be  spok- 
en to  on  these  occasions.  She  obedient- 
ly raised  her  hand  to  the  comer  again, 
and  stood  till  he  had  finished,  when  she 
absently  murmured,  “ Is  that  all  ?” 

“ That  is  all,”  said  Somerset.  “ Thank 
you.” 

Without  further  speech,  she  looked  at 


his  sketch-book,  while  he  marked  down 
the  lines  just  acquired. 

“You  said,  the  other  day,”  she  ob- 
served, “ that  early  Gothic-work  might 
be  known  by  the  under-cutting,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  I have  looked  in 
Rickman  and  the  Oxford  Glossary,  but  I 
can  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant.  ” 

It  was  only  too  evident  to  her  lover, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  turned  to 
him,  that  she  had  looked  in  Rickman  and 
the  Glossary,  and  was  thinking  of  nothing 
in  the  world  but  of  the  subject  of  her  in- 
quiry. 

“I  can  show  you,  by  actual  example, 
if  you  will  come  to  the  chapel,”  he  re- 
turned, hesitatingly. 

“Don’t  go  on  purpose  to  show  me. 
When  you  are  there  on  your  own  ac- 
count, I will  come  in.” 

“ I shall  be  there  in  half  an  hour.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Paula.  She  looked 
out  of  a window,  and,  seeing  Miss  De 
Stancy  on  the  terrace,  left  him. 

Somerset  stood  thinking  of  what  he 
had  said.  He  had  no  occasion  whatever 
to  go  into  the  chapel  of  the  castle  that 
day.  He  had  been  tempted  by  her  words 
to  say  he  would  be  there,  and  “half  an 
hour”  had  come  to  his  lips  almost  with- 
out his  knowledge.  This  flirtation — if  it 
were  not  anything  more  serious — ^was 
growing  tender.  What  had  passed  be- 
tween them  amounted  to  an  apiK>intment ; 
they  were  going  to  meet  in  the  most  soli- 
tary chamber  of  the  whole  solitary  pile. 
Could  it  be  that  Paula  had  well  consid- 
ered this  in  replying  with  her  passive 
‘ ‘ Very  well  ” ? Probably  not.  She  might 
think  of  it  between  now  and  then,  and 
might  not  come. 

Somerset  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  and 
waited.  With  the  progress  of  the  sec- 
onds toward  the  half-hour,  he  began  to 
discover  that  a wild  and  breathless  adora- 
tion of  this  girl  had  risen  within  him. 
Yet  so  imaginative  was  his  passion  that 
he  hardly  knew  a single  feature  of  her 
countenance  well  enough  to  remember  it 
in  her  absence.  The  meditative  judg- 
ment of  things  and  men  which  had  been 
his  habit  up  to  the  momept  of  seeing  her 
in  the  Baptist  chapel  seemed  to  have  left 
him — nothing  remained  but  a distracting 
wish  to  be  always  near  her,  and  it  was 
quite  with  dismay  that  he  recognized 
what  immense  importance  he  was  attach- 
ing to  the  question  whether  she  would 
keep  the  trifling  engagement  or  not. 
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The  chapel  of  Stancy  Castle  was  a si- 
lent place,  heaped  up  in  comers  with  a 
lumber  of  old  panels,  frame-work,  and 
broken  colored  glass.  . Here  no  clock 
could  be  heard  beating  out  the  hours  of 
the  day ; here  no  voice  of  priest  or  deacon 
had  for  generations  uttered  the  daily  serv- 
ice denoting  how  the  year  rolls  on.  The 
stagnation  of  the  spot  was  sufficient  to 
draw  Somerset’s  thoughts  for  a moment 
from  the  subject  which  absorbed  them, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  “So,  too,  will  time 
triumph  over  all  this  fervor  within  me.” 

The  sombre  mood  quite  vanished  when, 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  on  which 
his  foot  had  been  tapping  nervously,  he 
saw  Paula  standing  at  the  other  end.  It 
was  not  so  pleasant  when  he  also  saw 
that  Mrs.  Goodman  accompanied  her. 
The  latter  lady,  however,  obligingly  re- 
mained where  she  was  resting,  while 
Paula  came  forward,  and,  as  usual,  paused 
on  a half-smile  without  speaking. 

“ It  is  in  this  little  arcade  that  the  ex- 
ample occurs,”  said  Somerset. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  turning  to 
look  at  it. 

“Early  piers,  capitals,  and  mouldings 
generally  alternate  with  deep  hollows,  so 
as  to  form  strong  shadows.  Now  look 
under  the  abacus  of  this  capital ; you  will 
find  the  stone  hollowed  out  wonderfully ; 
and  also  in  this  arch-mould.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  be 
done  without  cracking  off  the  stone.  The 
difference  between  this  and  late  work  can 
be  felt  by  the  hand  even  better  than  it 
can  be  seen.”  He  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  placed  his  hand  in  the  hollow. 

She  listened  attentively,  tlien  stretched 
up  her  own  hand  to  test  the  cutting  as  he 
had  done;  she  was  not  quite  tall  enough; 
she  would  step  upon  this  piece  of  wood. 
Having  done  so,  she  tried  again,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  her  finger  on  the  spot. 
No;  she  could  not  understand  it  through 
her  glove  even  now.  She  pulled  off  her 
glove,  and  then,  when  her  hand  rested  in 
the  stone  channel,  her  eyes  became  ab- 
stracted in  an  intent  effort  at  realization, 
the  ideas  derived  through  her  hand  pass- 
ing into  her  face. 

“No,  I am  not  sure  now,”  she  com- 
plained. 

Somerset  placed  his  own  hand  in  the 
cavity.  Now  their  two  hands  were  close 
together  again.  They  had  been  Qlose  to- 
gether half  an  hour  earlier,  and  he  had 
sedulously  avoided  touching  hers.  He 
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dared  not  let  such  an  accident  h£q[>pen 
now.  And  yet — surely  she  saw  the  situ- 
ation! Was  the  inscrutable  seriousness 
with  which  she  applied  herself  to  his  les- 
son a mockery  ? There  was  such  a bot- 
tomless depth  in  her  seductive  eyes  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  guess  truly. 
Let  it  be  that  destiny  alone  had  ruled  that 
their  hands  should  be  together  a second 
time. 

All  rumination  was  cut  short  by  an  im- 
pulse. He  gently  seized  her  forefinger 
between  his  own  finger  and  thumb,  and 
drew  it  along  the  hollow,  saying,  “That 
is  the  curve  I mean.” 

Somerset’s  hand  was  hot  and  trem- 
bling; Paula’s,  on  the  contrary,  was  cool 
and  soft  as  an  infant’s. 

“Now  the  arch-mould,” continued  he. 
“There — the  depth  of  that  cavity  is  tre- 
mendous, and  it  is  not  geometrical,  as  in 
later  work.”  He  drew  her  unresisting 
fingers  from  the  capital  to  the  arch,  and 
laid  them  in  the  little  trench  as  before. 

Sh^  allowed  them  to  rest  quietly  there 
till  he  relinquished  them.  “ Thank  you,” 
she  then  said,  softly,  withdrawing  her 
hand,  brushing  the  dust  from  her  finger- 
tips, and  putting  on  her  glove,  to  do 
which  she  turned  a little  aside,  her  glance 
falling  to  the  ground. 

Her  iinperception  of  his  feeling  was  the 
very  sublimity  of  maiden  innocence,  if  it 
were  real ; if  not,  well,  the  coquetry  was 
no  great  sin.  But  be  would  not  think 
of  it  as  pretense  or  flirtation;  the  divine 
calmness  of  her  beauty,  in  the  young 
man’s  eye,  was  stained  by  such  common- 
place suj)position8. 

“Mr.  Somerset,  will  you  allow  me  to 
have  the  Greek  court  I mentioned  ?”  she 
asked,  tentatively,  after  a long  break  in 
their  discourse,  as  she  scanned  the  green 
stones  along  the  base  of  the  arcade,  with 
a conjectural  countenance  as  to  his  reply. 

“Will  your  own  feeling  for  the  genius 
of  the  place  allow  you  ?” 

“I  am  not  a mediaevalist:  I am  an 
eclectic.” 

You  don’t  dislike  your  own  house  on 
that  account  ?” 

“I  did  at  first— I don’t  so  much  now. 

1 should  love  it,  and  adore  every 

stone,  and  think  feudalism  the  only  true 
romance  of  life,  if — ” 

“What?” 

“ If  I were  a De  Stancy,  and  the  castle 
the  long  home  of  my  forefathers.” 

Somerset  was  a little  surprised  at  the 
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avowal:  the  minister’s  words  on  the  ef- 
fects of  her  new  environment  recurred  to 
his  mind.  * ^ Miss  De  Stancy  doesn’t  think 
so,”  he  said.  ^*She  cares  nothing  about 
those  things.” 

Paula  now  turned  to  him : hitherto  her 
remarks  had  been  sparingly  spoken,  her 
eyes  being  directed  elsewhere.  “Yes,  that 
is  very  strange,  is  it  not  ?”  she  said.  ‘ ‘ But 
it  is  owing  to  the  joyous  freshness  of  her 
nature,  which  precludes  her  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  past — indeed,  the  past  is  no 
more  to  her  than  it  is  to  a sparrow  or 
robin.  She  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  the 
wearing  out  of  old  families,  for  a younger 
mental  constitution  than  hers  I never 
knew.” 

“ Unless  that  very  simplicity  represents 
the  second  childhood  of  her  line,  rather 
than  her  own  exclusive  character.” 

Paula  shook  her  head.  “ In  spite  of 
the  Greek  court,  she  is  more  Greek  than  I.  ” 

“You  represent  science  rather  than  art, 
perhaps.” 

“How?”  she  asked,  quickly,  glancing 
from  under  her  hat,  without  moving  her 
head  quite  far  enough  for  direct  vision. 

“I  mean,”  he  answered,  quietly — for 
though  he  loved  Paula,  he  was  not  so 
much  in  awe  of  her  as  to  shirk  honest 
statements — “I  mean  that  you  represent 
the  march  of  mind~the  steam-ship,  and 
the  railway,  and  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind.” 

She  weighed  his  words,  and  said,  slow- 
ly: “Ah,  yes:  you  allude  to  my  father. 
My  father  was  a great  man;  but  I am 
more  and  more  forgetting  his  greatness: 
that  kind  of  greatness  is  what  a woman 
can  never  truly  enter  into.  I am  less  and 
less  his  daughter  every  day  that  goes  by.” 

She  w’^alked  away  a few  steps  to  rejoin 
the  excellent  Mrs.  Goodman,  who,  as 
Somerset  still  perceived,  was  waiting  for 
Paula  at  the  dlscreetest  of  distances  in  the 
shadows  at  the  further  end  of  the  building. 
Surely  Paula’s  voice  had  faltered,  and 
she  had  turned  to  hide  a tear : were  he 
sure  of  that,  the  ambiguous  manner, 
which  he  could  not  unriddle,  would  have 
no  sinister  mocking  meaning  in  it,  but 
would  be  the  spontaneous  peculiarity  of 
her  nature. 

She  came  bock  again.  . “Did  you  know 
that  my  father  made  half  the  railways  in 
Europe,  including  that  one  over  there  ?” 
she  said,  waving  her  little  gloved  hand  in 
the  direction  whence  low  rumbles  were 
occasionally  heard  during  the  day. 


“Yes.” 

“How  did  you  know  ?” 

“Miss  De  Stancy  told  me  a little;  and 
I then  found  his  name  and  doings  were 
quite  familiar  to  me.” 

Curiously  enough,  or  perhaps  natural- 
ly, since  it  was  a main  line  of  railway, 
with  his  words  there  came  through  the 
broken  windows  the  murmur  of  a train  in 
the  distance,  sounding  clearer  and  more 
clear.  It  was  nothing  to  listen  to,  yet 
they  both  listened,  till  the  increasing  noise 
suddenly  broke  off  into  dead  silence. 

“It  has  gone  into  the  tunnel,”  said 
Paula.  “Have  you  seen  the  tunnel  my 
father  made  ? The  curves  are  said  to  be  a 
triumph  of  science.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  it  in  this  part  of  Elngland.” 

“ There  is  not : I have  heard  so.  But  I 
have  not  seen  it.” 

“ Do  you  think  it  a thing  more  to  be 
proud  of  that  one’s  father  should  have 
made  a great  tunnel  and  railway  like 
that,  than  that  one’s  remote  ancestor 
should  have  built  a great  castle  like  this?” 

What  could  Somerset  say  ? It  would 
have  required  a casuist  to  decide  whether 
his  answer  should  depend  upon  his  con- 
viction, or  upon  the  family  ties  of  such  a 
questioner.  His  own  family  had  been 
rather  of  the  high  old-fashioned  sort;  he 
himself  was  rather  an  artist  than  a man  of 
science;  and  had  his  interrogator  been  a 
De  Stancy,  there  is  not  much  doubt  about 
the  answer  that  would  have  risen  sponta- 
neously to  his  lips.  “Fix)m  a modern 
point  of  view,  railways  are,  no  doubt, 
things  more  to  be  proud  of  than  castles,” 
he  said,  “though  perhaps  I myself,  from 
mere  association,  should  decide  in  favor  of 
the  ancestor  who  built  the  castle.”  The 
serious  anxiety  that  Somerset  threw  into 
his  observation,  as  if  nothing  but  honest 
truth  were  available,  was  more  than  the 
circumstance  required.  But  she  herself 
was  in  such  a thoughtful  mood  that  mere 
politeness  without  conviction  would,  after 
all,  hardly  have  met  the  case.  “To  de- 
sign great  engineering  works,”  he  added, 
musingly,  and  without  the  least  eye  to 
the  disparagement  of  her  parent,  “re- 
quires no  doubt  a leading  mind.  But  to 
execute  them  requires,  of  course,  only  a 
following  mind.” 

His  reply  troubled  her;  and  there  was 
a distinct  reproach  conveyed  by  her  slight 
movement  toward  Mrs.  Goodman.  He 
saw  it,  and  was  grieved  that  he  should 
have  uttered  it.  “I  am  going  to  walk 
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over  and  inspect  that  famous  tunnel  of 
your  father’s,”  he  added,  gently.  “It 
will  be  a pleasant  study  for  this  after- 
noon.” 

She  went  away.  * ‘ I am  no  man  of  the 
world,”  he  thought.  “I  am  a fool.  I 
shall  not  win  her  respect;  much  less  her 
love!” 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Somerset  did  not  forget  what  he  had 
planned,  and  when  lunch  was  over,  he 
walked  away  through  the  trees.  The 
tunnel  was  more  difficult  of  discovery 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  it  was  only 
after  considerable  winding  among  green 
lanes,  whose  deep  ruts  were  like  canons 
of  Colorado  in  miniature,  that  he  reached 
the  slope  in  the  distant  upland  where  the 
tunnel  began.  A road  stretched  over  its 
crest,  and  thence  along  one  side  of  the 
railway  cutting. 

He  there  unexpectedly  saw  standing 
Miss  Power’s  carriage;  and  on  drawing 
nearer  he  found  it  to  contain  Paula  her- 
self, Miss  De  Stancy,  and  Mrs.  Goodman. 

“How  singular!”  exclaimed  Miss  De 
Stancy,  gayly. 

“ It  is  most  natural,”  said  Paula,  quiet- 
ly. “In  the  morning  two  people  discuss 
a feature  in  the  landscape,  and  in  the  aft- 
ernoon each  has  a desire  to  see  it  from 
what  the  other  has  said  of  it.  Therefore 
they  meet.” 

Now  Paula  had  distinctly  heard  Som- 
erset declare  that  he  was  going  to  walk 
there;  how,  then,  could  she  say  this  so 
coolly  ? It  was  with  a pang  at  his  heart 
that  he  returned  to  his  old  thought  of  her 
being  possibly  a finished  coquette  and  dis- 
sembler. Whatever  she  might  be,  she 
was  not  a creature  starched  very  stiffly  by 
Puritanism. 

Somerset  looked  down  on  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  The  absurdity  of  the  popu- 
lar commonplace  that  science,  steam,  and 
travel  must  always  be  unromantic  and 
hideous,  was  proved  on  the  spot.  On  ei- 
ther slope  of  the  deep  cutting,  green  with 
long  grass,  grew  drooping  young  trees  of 
ash,  beech,  and  other  flexible  varieties, 
their  foliage  almost  concealing  the  actual 
railway  which  ran  along  the  bottom,  its 
thin  steel  rails  gleaming  like  silver  threads 
in  the  depths.  The  vertical  front  of  the 
tunnel,  faced  with  brick  that  had  once 
been  red,  was  now  weather-stained,  lich- 
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ened,  and  mossed  over  in  harmonious 
hues  of  rusty  browns,  pearly  grays,  and 
neutral  greens,  at  the  very  base  appear- 
ing a little  blue-black  spot  like  a mouse^ 
hole — the  tunnel’s  mouth. 

The  carriage  was  drawn  up  quite  close 
to  the  wood  railing,  and  Paula  was  look- 
ing down  at  the  same  time  with  him;  but 
she  was  so  reserved  and  undecipherable 
that  he  made  no  remark  to  her. 

Mrs.  Goodman  broke  the  silence  by  say- 
ing, “ If  it  were  not  a railway,  we  should 
call  it  a lovely  dell.” 

Somerset  agreed  with  her,  adding  that 
it  was  so  charming  that  he  felt  inclined  to 
go  down. 

“If  you  do,  perhaps  Miss  Power  will 
order  you  up  again,  as  a trespasser,”  said 
Charlotte  De  Stancy.  “You  are  one  of 
the  largest  share-holders  in  the  railway, 
are  you  not,  Paula  ?” 

Miss  Power  did  not  reply. 

“ I suppose,  as  the  road  is  partly  yours, 
you  might  walk  all  the  way  to  London 
along  the  rails,  if  you  wished,  might  you 
not,  dear  ?”  Charlotte  continued. 

Paula  smiled,  and  said,  “ No,  of  coiirse 
not.” 

Somerset,  feeling  himself  superfluous, 
raised  his  hat  to  his  companions  as  if  he 
meant  not  to  see  them  again  for  a while, 
and  began  to  descend  by  some  steps  cut  in 
the  earth,  when  Miss  De  Stancy  asked 
Mrs.  Goodman  to  accompany  her  to  a har- 
row over  the  top  of  the  tunnel ; and  they 
left  the  carriage,  Paula  remaining  alone. 

Down  Somerset  plunged  through  the 
long  grass,  bushes,  late  summer  flowers, 
moths,  and  caterpillars,  vexed  with  him- 
self that  he  had  come  there,  since  Paula 
was  so  inscrutable,  and  humming  the 
notes  of  some  song  he  did  not  know.  The 
tunnel  that  had  seemed  so  small  from 
the  surface  was  a vast  archway  when  he 
reached  its  mouth,  which  emitted,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  sultry  heat  on  the  slopes 
of  the  cutting,  a cool  breeze,  that  had 
travelled  a mile  underground  from  the 
other  end.  Par  away  in  the  darkness  of 
this  silent  subterranean  corridor  he  could 
see  that  other  end  as  a mere  speck  of  light. 

When  he  had  conscientiously  admired 
the  construction  of  the  massive  archi- 
vault,  and  the  majesty  of  its  nude  ungar- 
nished walls,  he  looked  up  the  slope  at 
the  carriage;  it  was  so  small  to  the  eye 
that  it  might  have  been  made  for  a per- 
formance by  canaries,  Paula’s  face  being 
still  smaller,  as  she  leaned  back  in  her 
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seat,  idly  looking  down  at  him.  There 
seemed  something  supercilious  in  her  atti- 
tude of  criticism,  and  to  be  no  longer  the 
subject  of  her  contemplation,  he  entered 
the  tunnel  out  of  her  sight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  speck  of  light  be- 
fore him  appeared  a speck  of  black ; and 
then  a shrill  whistle,  dulled  by  millions 
of  tons  of  earth,  reached  his  ears  from 
thence.  It  was  what  he  had  been  on  his 
guard  against  all  the  time — ^a  passing 
train  ; and  instead  of  taking  the  trouble 
to  come  out  of  the  tunnel,  he  stepped  into 
a recess  till  the  train  had  rattled  past,  and 
vanished  onward  round  a curve. 

Somerset  still  remained  where  he  had 
placed  himself,  mentally  balancing  sci- 
ence against  art,  the  grandeur  of  this  fine 
piece  of  construction  against  that  of  the 
castle,  and  thinking  whether  Paula’s  fa- 
ther had  not,  after  all,  the  best  of  it,  when 
all  at  once  he  saw  Paula’s  form  confront- 
ing him  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel. 
He  instantly  went  forward  into  the  light 
where  she  was : to  his  surprise,  she  was  as 
pale  as  a lily. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Somerset  1”  she  exclaimed, 
impulsively.  “You  ought  not  to  fright- 
en me  so— indeed  you  ought  not.  The 
train  came  out  almost  as  soon  as  you  had 
gone  in,  and  as  you  did  not  return,  an  ac- 
cident was  possible.” 

Somerset  at  once  perceived  that  he  had 
been  to  blame  in  not  thinking  of  this. 

“ Please  do  forgive  my  thoughtlessness 
in  not  reflecting  how  it  would  strike  you,” 
he  pleaded.  ‘ ‘ I— I see  I have  alarmed  you.  ” 

Her  alarm  was,  indeed,  much  greater 
than  he  had  at  first  thought:  she  trem- 
bled so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to  sit 
down,  at  which  he  went  up  to  her,  full  of 
solicitousness. 

“You  ought  not  to  have  done  it!” 
she  said,  petulantly, . keeping  her  face 
turned  away,  and  trying  to  calm  her  agi- 
tation. “I  naturally  thought — any  per- 
son would — ” 

Somerset,  perhaps  wisely,  said  nothing 
at  this  outburst;  the  cause  of  her  vexa- 
tion was,  plainly  enough,  his  perception 
of  her  discomposure.  He  stood  looking 
in  another  direction,  till  in  a few  mo- 
ments she  had  risen  to  her  feet  again, 
quite  calm. 

“It  would  have  been  dreadful,”  she 
said,  with  faint  gayety,  as  the  color  re- 
turned to  her  face,  “ if  I had  lost  my  ar- 
chitect, and  been  obliged  to  engage  Mr. 
Havill  without  an  alternative.” 


It  rather  spoiled  what  had  gone  before; 
but  perhaps  she  intended  to  spoil  it. 

“I  was  really  in  no  danger;  but  of 
course  I ought  to  have  considered,”  he 
said. 

“I  knew  there  was  no  great  danger  to 
a person  exercising  ordinary  discretion,” 
she  returned,  coolly.  “I  am  now  going 
up  again.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
tunnel  ?” 

They  were  crossing  the  railway  to  as- 
cend by  the  opposite  path,  Somerset  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  interior  of  the  tunnel 
for  safety,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a 
noise  and  shriek  from  the  contrary  direc- 
tion behind  the  trees.  Both  knew  in  a 
moment  what  it  meant,  and  each  seized 
the  other  as  they  rushed  off  the  perma- 
nent way.  The  ideas  of  both  had  been  so 
centred  on  the  tunnel  as  the  source  of 
danger,  that  the  probability  of  a train 
from  the  opposite  quarter  had  been  for- 
gotten. It  rushed  past  them,  causing 
Paula’s  dress,  hair,  and  ribbons  to  flutter 
violently,  and  blowing  up  the  fallen 
leaves  in  a shower  over  their  shoulders. 

Neither  spoke,  and  they  went  up  sev- 
eral  steps,  holding  each  other  tightly  by 
the  hand,  till,  becoming  conscious  of  the 
act,  she  withdrew  hers;  whereupon  Som- 
erset stopped  and  looked  her  in  the  face; 
but  her  eyes  were  averted  toward  the  tun- 
nel wall. 

“What  an  escape  1”  he  said. 

“We  were  not  so  very  near,  I think,” 
she  answered,  quickly,  still  gliding  up- 
ward. 

They  reached  the  top  at  last,  and  the 
new  level  and  open  air  seemed  to  give  her 
a new  mind.  “I  don’t  see  the  carriege 
anywhere,”  she  said,  in  the  common  tones 
of  civilization. 

He  thought  it  had  gone  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill ; he  would  accompany  her  till 
they  reached  it. 

“No — please — I would  rather  not;  I 
can  find  it  very  well.”  Before  he  could 
say  more,  she  had  inclined  her  head  and 
smiled,  and  was  on  her  way  alone. 

The  tunnel  cutting  appeared  a dreary 
gulf  enough  now  to  the  young  man,  as 
he  stood  leaning  over  the  rails  above  it, 
beating  the  herbage  with  his  stick.  For 
some  minutes  he  could  not  criticise  or 
weigh  her  conduct;  the  warmth  of  her 
presence  still  encircled  him.  He  recalled 
her  face  as  it  had  looked  out  at  him  from 
under  the  white  silk  puffing  of  her  black 
hat,  and  the  speaking  power  of  her  eyes 
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at  the  moment  of  danger.  The  breadth 
of  that  clear-complexioned  forehead — al- 
most concealed  by  the  masses  of  brown 
hair  bundled  up  around  it— signified  that 
if  her  disposition  were  oblique  and  insin- 
cere enough  for  trifling,  coquetting,  or  in 
any  way  making  a fool  of  him,  she  had 
the  intellect  to  do  it  cini^y  well. 

But  it  was  ungenerous  to  ruminate  too 
curiously.  A girl  not  an  actress  by  pro- 
fession could  hardly  turn  pale  artificially 
as  she  had  done,  though  perhaps  mere 
fright  meant  nothing,  and  would  have 
arisen  in  her  just  as  readily  had  he  been 
one  of  the  laborers  on  her  estate.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  was  a perplexity. 

The  reflection  that  such  feeling  as  she 
had  exhibited  could  have  no  tender  mean- 
ing returned  upon  him  with  masterful 
force  when  he  thought  of  her  wealth  and 
the  social  position  into  which  she  had 
drifted.  Somerset,  being  of  a solitary  and 
studious  nature,  was  not  quite  competent 
to  estimate  precisely  the  disqualifying  ef- 
fect, if  any,  of  her  Nonconformity,  her 
newness  of  blood,  and  other  things, 
among  the  old  county  families  establish- 
ed round  her;  but  the  toughest  prejudices, 
he  thought,  were  not  likely  to  be  long  in- 
vulnerable to  such  sweetness  of  manner, 
beauty,  and  brightness  of  intellect  as 
Paula's.  When  she  emerged,  as  she  was 
plainly  about  to  do,  from  the  comparative 
seclusion  in  which  she  had  been  living 
since  her  father's  death,  she  would  inevi- 
tably win  her  way  among  her  neighbors. 
She  would  become  the  local  topic.  For- 
tune-hunters would  learn  of  her  existence, 
and  draw  near  in  shoals.  What  chance 
would  there  then  be  for  him  ? 

The  points  in  his  favor  were  indeed 
few,  but  they  were  just  enough  to  keep  a 
tantalizing  hope  alive.  Modestly  leaving 
out  of  count  his  personal  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  he  thought  of  his  family. 
It  was  an  old  stock  enough,  though  not 
a rich  one.  His  gi*eat-uncle  had  been  the 
well-known  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Armstrong 
Somerset,  who  served  his  country  well  in 
the  Baltic,  the  Indies,  China,  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  His  grandfather  had  been 
a notable  metaphysician.  His  father,  the 
Royal  Academician,  was  popular,  though 
he  had  unhappily  allowed  his  fortune  to 
drop  in  the  rear  of  his  reputation  by  rea- 
son of  his  idle  and  easy  nature,  so  that 
men  with  one-fifth  his  talent  easily 
made  ten  times  his  income.  But  perhaps 
this  was  not  the  sort  of  reasoning  likely 


to  occupy  the  mind  of  a young  woman : 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  situation  was 
in  such  circumstances  of  far  more  im- 
port. He  had  come  as  a w’andering  stran- 
ger—that  possibly  lent  some  interest  to 
him  in  her  eyes.  He  was  installed  in  an 
office  which  would  necessitate  free  com- 
munion with  her  for  some  time  to  come; 
that  was  another  advantage,  and  would 
be  a still  greater  one  if  she  showed,  as 
Paula  seemed  disposed  to  do,  such  artistic 
sympathy  with  his  work  as  to  follow  up 
with  interest  the  details  of  its  progress. 

The  carriage  did  not  re-appear,  and  he 
went  on  toward  Markton,  disinclined  to 
return  again  that  day  to  the  studio  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the  castle. 

He  heard  feet  brushing  the  grass  behind 
him,  and  looking  round,  saw  the  Baptist 
minister. 

“I  have  just  come  from  the  village,” 
said  Mr.  Wood  well,  who  looked  worn  and 
weary,  his  boots  being  covered  with  dust, 

and  I have  learned  that  which  conflirms 
my  fears  for  her.” 

“ For  Miss  Power  ?” 

“ Most  assuredly.” 

“What  danger  is  there?”  said  Somer- 
set, with  forced  backwardness. 

“The  temptations  of  her  position  have 
become  too  much  for  her ! She  is  going 
out  of  mourning  next  week,  and  will  give 
a large  dinner  party  on  the  occasion ; for 
though  the  invitations  are  partly  in  the 
name  of  her  relative  Mrs.  Goodman,  they 
must  come  from  her.  The  guests  are  to 
include  people  of  old  Cavalier  families 
who  would  have  treated  her  grandfather, 
sir,  and  even  her  father,  wuth  scorn  for 
their  religion  and  connections;  also  the 
parson  and  curate — yes,  actually  people 
who  believe  in  the  Apostolic  Succession ; 
and,  what's  more,  they’re  coming.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  has  all  arisen  from  her 
friendship  with  Miss  De  Stancy.” 

“Well,”  cried  Somerset,  warmly,  “this 
only  shows  liberality  of  feeling  on  both 
sides.  I suppose  she  has  invited  you  as 
well?” 

“ She  has  not  bivited  me ....  Mr.  Som- 
erset, notwithstanding  your  erroneous 
opinions  on  important  matters,  I si>eak 
to  you  as  a friend,  and  I tell  you  that  she 
has  never  in  her  secret  heart  forgiven 
that  sermon  of  mine  in  which  I likened 
her  to  the  church  at  Laodicea.  I admit 
the  words  were  harsh,  but  I was  doing  my 
duty,  and  if  the  case  arose  to-morrow,  I 
would  do  it  again.  Her  displeasure  is  a 
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deep  grief  to  me,  but  I serve  One  greater 

than  she You,  of  course,  are  invited 

to  this  dinner  ?” 

“I  have  heard  nothing  of  it,”  murmur- 
ed the  young  man. 

Their  paths  diverged ; and  when  Som- 
erset reached  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  he 
was  informed  that  somebody  was  waiting 
to  see  him. 

“Man  or  woman?”  he  asked. 

The  landlady,  who  always  liked  to  re- 
ply in  person  to  Somerset’s  inquiries,  ap- 
parently thinking  him,  by  virtue  of  his 
drawing  implements  and  liberality  of 
payment,  a possible  lord  of  Burleigh, 
came  forward,  and  said  it  was  certainly 
not  a woman,  but  whether  man  or  boy 
she  could  not  say.  “His  name  is  Mr. 
Dare,”  she  added. 

“Oh — that  man,” he  said. 

Somerset  went  up  stairs,  along  the  pas- 
sage, down  two  steps,  round  the  angle,  and 
so  on  to  the  rooms  reserved  for  him  in  this 
rambling  edifice  of  stage-coach  memories, 
where  he  found  Dare  waiting.  Dare  came 
forward,  pulling  out  the  cutting  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

“Mr.  Somerset,  this  is  yours,  I believe, 
from  the  Architectural  Worlds 

Somerset  said  that  he  had  inserted  it. 

“ I think  I should  suit  your  purpose  as 
assistant  very  well.” 

‘ * Are  you  an  architect’s  draughtsman  ?” 

“Not  specially.  I have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  same,  and  want  to  increase  it.” 

“I  thought  you  were  a photographer.” 


“Also  of  photography,”  said  Dare, 
with  a bow.  “ Though  but  an  amateur  in 
that  art,  I can  challenge  comparison  with 
Regent  Street  or  Broadway.” 

Somerset  looked  upon  his  table.  Two 
letters  only,  address^  in  initials,  were 
lying  there  as  answers  to  his  advertise- 
ment. He  askq^  Dare  to  wait,  and  look- 
ed them  over.  Neither  was  satisfactory. 
On  this  account,  he  overcame  his  slight 
feeling  against  Mr.  Dare,  and  put  a ques- 
tion to  test  that  gentleman’s  capacities. 
“How  would  you  measure  the  front  of 
a building,  including  windows,  doors, 
mouldings,  and  every  other  feature,  for 
a ground  plan,  so  as  to  combine  the  great- 
est accuracy  with  the  greatest  dispatch?” 

“In  running  dimensions,”  said  Dare. 

As  this  was  the  particular  kind  of  work 
he  wanted  done,  Somerset  thought  the  an- 
swer promising.  Coming  to  terms  with 
Dare,  he  requested  the  would-be  student 
of  architecture  to  wait  at  the  castle  the 
next  day,  and  dismissed  him. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  Dare 
was  taking  a walk  in  the  country,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  eight  other  letters 
addressed  to  Somerset  in  initials,  which, 
to  judge  by  their  style  and  stationery, 
were  from  men  far  superior  to  those  two 
whose  communications  alone  Somerset 
had  seen.  Dare  looked  them  over  for  a 
few  seconds  as  he  strolled  on,  then  tore 
them  into  minute  fragments,  and,  bury- 
ing them  under  the  leaves  in  the  ditch, 
whistled,  and  went  on  his  way  again. 


©Mtnr’s  Cii0tj  Cjinir. 


Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  in  his  Hutory  of 
Our  Oicn  TimeSy  speaks  very  freely  of  Eng- 
land and  the  British  government,  criticising  it 
without  mercy  for  its  conduct  in  China,  and 
for  its  want  of  intelligence  of  the  American 
situation  during  our  civil  war.  Indeed,  he 
writes  as  frankly,  and  finds  fault  with  John 
Bull  as  cordially,  as  a Yankee ; but,  so  far  as 
Avo  have  observed,  John  Bull  tak^  it  in  per- 
fectly good  part,  and  apparently  accepts  it  all 
as  probably  true.  That  Mr.  McCarthy  is  an 
Irishman  has  not  induced  a single  sneerer  to 
say,  **  Of  course” ; but  the  acquiescence  is  ob- 
viously duo  to  the  consciousness  that  the  his- 
torian has  no  malign  purpose,  and  that  the 
critic  is  plainly  correct.  John  Bull  bears  sharp 
strictures  with  great  equanimity.  He  has  a 
kind  of  good-natured,  thick-skinned  feeling  to- 
ward other  nations,  as  if  they  were  amusing 
or  insignificant.  The  typical  John  Bull  is  like 


Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Punches  caricatnro  of  the 
Minister  os  the  King  of  Brobdiugnog  holding 
the  droll  little  Lilliputian  Disraeli  upon  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  regarding  him  with  fat- 
witted  curiosity. 

But  Cousin  Jonathan  is  of  a more  sensitive 
temperament.  The  London  Spectator  said  the 
other  day  that  America  was  very  powerful  aud 
very  prosperous  and  very  peac-cfiil,  but  that 
wo  had  done  nothing  to  help  other  nations 
when  suffering  or  struggling;  in  fact,  that  we 
had  plenty  of  lodging  room,  and  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  cared  little  for  the  spiritual  or 
material  starvation  of  the  world  beyond.  Tlie 
Spectator  has  received  a great  many  American 
slaps  in  consequence.  Nobody  shall  say  an  ill 
W'onl  of  us  without  a reply.  So,  also,  Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant  White  recently  raised  the  question 
about  the  city  of  New  York,  whether  growing 
bigger  is  growing  better — whether,  except  in 
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Bize,  we  have  made  such  immeDse  progress. 
Indeed,  as  laudator  iemporia  aoti,  Mr.  White 
made  a very  pretty  plea  for  the  days  that  are 
no  more.  Bat  he  has  been  picked  up’’  on  all 
aides,  and  the  neat  Latin  phrase  for  laureate 
of  departed  days  has  been  senteutiously  trans- 
lated grumbler.^'  The  year  1881  has  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  acknowledging  that  any 
earlier  year  had  any  advantage,  and  the  critic 
who  whispers  that  if  Gerster  and  Bernhardt 
are  very  well,  yet  that  Malibrau  and  Rachel 
were  not  iU,  is  evidently  regarded  as  a mum- 
my, a fossil,  an  autediluvian,  a prehistoric  fly 
in  amber. 

But  why  should  we  turn  our  backs  so  se- 
Terely  upon  the  past  f Mr.  White  suggests, 
for  instance,  that  the  City  Hall  is  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  architecture  as  the  Post-office.  But 
he  is  not  a Goth  for  holding  that  opinion.  Ho 
says  that  those  who  heard  Soutag  and  Jenny 
Lind  (hearl  hear!)  beard  quite  as  charming 
singing  as  any  that  the  New-Yorker  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  hears.  If  any  preux 
chevalier  wishes  to  break  a lance  upon  that 
point,  the  Easy  Chair  will  gladly  enter  the 
lists,  wearing  the  colors  of  the  diva  Lind.  He 
also  asserts  that  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
is  mainly  composed  of  Germans,  and  that,  in 
fact,  very  much  of  our  music  is  a foreign  mi- 
gration, and,  as  it  wore,  a foreign  camp  upon 
our  soil.  Is  his  assertion  incorrect  ? We  might 
prefer  to  call  it  seed  rather  than  camp,  and 
seed  cast  upon  the  kindliest  soil ; but  how 
many  of  our  chief  musicians  are  not,  as  he 
says,  Germans  or  other  countrymen  f 

We  do  not  complain.  We  gladly  own  it. 
We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mein  Herr  for 
coming  over  the  sea,  and  bringing  Bach  and 
Handel  and  Haydn  and  Beethoven  and  all  the 
tuneful  masters  with  him.  We  are  very  glad 
that  their  welcome  has  been  such  as  to  prove 
that  we  appreciate  the  great  works  os  well  as 
the  hearers  of  the  Berlin  Sing-Akademie,  or 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  or  the  Leipzig  Ge- 
wandhaus.  The  immense  trooping  hitherward 
of  the  artists  of  every  degree  is  a noble  tribute 
to  the  laud  and  to  the  city.  But  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  remains  os  Mr.  White  points  out. 
It  is  Mein  Herr  who  conducts  and  plays,  and 
it  is  Jouath«an  who  listens  and  pays.  The  oth- 
er evening,  during  the  holidays,  the  Easy  Chair 
heard  a delightful  performance  of  the  Messi- 
ah,  A great  many  evenings  ago,  in  the  holi- 
days of  other  years,  it  heard  the  same  oratorio 
in  Boston,  sung  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety of  that  musical  city.  If  the  numbers  of 
the  more  recent  chorus  were  greater,  if  the 
attack”  w^as  somewhat  more  vigorous,  and 
the  shading  more  delicate,  and  if  in  Mr.  Hen- 
schcl  there  was  a master  of  that  stylo  of  mu- 
sic, it  is  still  true  that  the  earlier  iKsrformauce 
was  wholly  domestic.  It  was  virtually  a Bos- 
ton work.  In  the  more  recent  performance, 
the  chorus  was  doubtless  largely  native,  but 
the  orchestra  and  the  conductor  and  the  chief 
solo  singers  were  not.  The  x>erforinance  was, 
Vo?..  LXlI.-Na  8T0.-4O 
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perhaps,  finer;  but  again,  as  our  critic  remarks, 
it  was  not  our  own  domestic  production.  It 
was  an  exotic.  Most  of  the  music  that  we 
hear,  except  at  the  minstrels’,  is  an  exotic. 
Malibrau  was  an  exotic,  and  Braham,  and  Grisi, 
and  Jenny  Lind,  and  Kuoop,  and  Caradori  Al- 
lan. The  critic  does  not  deny  it.  We  under- 
stand him  to  ask  us  only  why  we  take  airs 
upon  our  currant  bashes  because  we  tie  roses 
to  them. 

Doubtless  the  Germans,  bringing  gifts  of 
music,  have  taught  us  what  and  how  to  ad- 
mire. They  found  a kindly  soil,  we  say,  and 
they  have  cultivated  it  well.  But  it  was  a 
cultivable  soil,  and  it  has  brought  forth  fruit, 
some  fifty,  some  an  hundred  fold.  As  we  recall 
the  evenings  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  we  do 
not  remember  a single  score  in  the  hand  of 
any  listener.  Yet,  sitting  where  we  could 
overlook  the  great  moss  of  the  great  audience 
at  the  late  performance,  we  saw  that  there 
were  scores  of  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  them, 
in  the  hands  of  ingenuous  youth ; and  even 
Hortensia,  who  sleeps  severely  and  reproving- 
ly at  the  frivolous  Italian  opera,  held  a large 
book  and  her  eyes  solemnly  open,  during  the 
whole  evening  at  the  Oratono.  The  immense 
advances  of  a generatiou  in  our  musical  taste 
and  cultivation  are  due  mainly  to  the  German 
raiders.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  White 
means  to  question  that  there  is  a general  or  a 
very  extensive  musical  atmosphere  which  was 
unknown  in  the  days  when  the  Hermann  bro- 
thers sang,  and  when  there  were  orchestral 
concerta  at  the  old  City  Hotel,  and  when  the 
Shin'eif  gave  operas  at  the  old  National  ut  the 
corner  of  Church  and  Leonard  streets,  and 
when  Mali  bran,  and,  later,  Man  vers  and  the 
Giubileis,  sang  at  the  old  Park,  and  Cinti  Da- 
morean  at  Washington  Hall.  This  musical  at- 
mosphere is  due,  undoubtedly,  in  great  part,  to 
the  large  mingling  of  the  European  element  in 
our  society.  It  helps  to  make  the  audience  as 
well  as  the  performers,  and  therefore,  when 
w'e  pride  ourselves  upon  our  progress,  we  must 
at  least  scrutinize  the  word  our” — says  Mr. 
White. 

But  then  all  this  migration  has  come  to 
stay.”  This  andieiice  of  various  nationalities 
is  constantly  merging  and  coalescing  into  one 
nationality.  The  camp  is  blending  with  the 
nation,  and  the  exotic  of  yesterday  will  bo  ac- 
climated to-morrow.  The  New  York  of  Mr. 
White’s  reminiscence  was  an  American  New 
York.  The  New  York  of  to-day  is  the  largest 
Irish  city  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a very  large 
German  town.  It  is  not  less  a New  England 
community.  ^^Tho  Yankees  and  other  inter- 
lopers,” says  the  St.  Nicholas  orator,  ruefully, 
“ have  divided  us  up,  and  we  seem  to  live  by 
snfiferance  upon  our  own  estate.”  Our  Homo 
is  no  longer  a village  upon  the  Tiber;  she  is 
becoming  mistress  of  the  world,  and  gathers 
her  miscellaneous  children  with  all-embracing 
arm.  But  such  glimpses  of  her  homogeneous 
youth  os  those  of  Mr.  White  are  very  alluring. 
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They  restore  the  tranquil  days,  the  almost  pas- 
toral days,  when  Kalm  saw  the  town  thickly 
shaded  with  trees.  The  Easy  Chair  raises  its 
eyes,  and  looks  from  the  huge  building  in  which 
this  Magazine  is  printed.  It  hums  and  throbs 
with  various  and  immense  industry ; and  across 
the  elevated  railroad,  with  its  thronged  inces- 
sant trains  darting  along  over  the  more  slowly 
hurrying  crowd  below,  the  Easy  Chair  sees  an 
old,  shabby,  neglected  tenement-house  or  sail- 
or’s boarding-house,  set  in  the  midst  of  blocks 
of  buildings  stretching  every  way  above  the 
roaring  street.  That  old  house  was  once  the 
hnest  mansion  of  the  shaded  town.  Over  the 
high  walls  at  its  side  leaned  the  Instrons  fo- 
liage of  its  secluded  garden,  that  stretched 
with  gentle  lawns  and  box-edged  paths  to  the 
river.  Birds  sang  in  that  garden  in  the  bright 
May  morning.  Famous  guests  passed  in  at 
the  door,  and  lovely  damsels  looked  out  at  the 
windows.  It  was  a pleasant  house  in  a plea- 
sant little  town.  Eheu  Posihume!  This  little 
town  has  become  Babylon,  and  a delightful 
Babylon  it  is.  But  because  you  are  virtuous, 
shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  alet  Be- 
cause there  are  delights  in  Babylon,  will  yon 
deny  that  there  were  pleasures  in  the  little 
tree-shaded  town  of  which  Babylon  has  no 
knowledge  ? 

Questions  of  etiquette  are  sometimes  very 
troublesome  in  Washington,  and  all  the  more 
because  very  many  of  the  denizens  of  that  city, 
who  come  from  distant  and  rural  homes,  know 
and  care  nothing  about  etiquette.  How  little 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Symmes’s  Hole 
suspects,  as  he  is  asked  to  take  Mrs.  Senator 
Red  Velvet  to  dinner,  that  the  chair  in  which 
he  shall  sit  and  the  lady  whom  he  shall  hand 
out  have  been  subjects  of  long  and  anxious 
deliberation.  It  is  easy  to  call  on  Wormley, 
or  Welcker,  or  Pinard,  or  some  other  chefy  and 
order  a dinner  for  twenty.  But  who  shall 
sit  where,  and  who  shall  hand  whom  7 — these 
are  the  questions  which  cause  vexation  and 
anguish.  A distinguished  official  gentleman 
in  Washington  gave  a noble  repast  in  honor 
of  a noted  guest.  It  was  ordered  of  the  proper 
purveyor.  “ Now,’^  said  the  host,  when  he  had 
bade  no  expense  to  be  spared,  “ I don’t  know 
anything  al^ut  the  business  of  seating  people 
correctly.  You  must  attend  to  that  too.”  The 
purveyor  went  straight  to  another  distinguish- 
ed man,  who  hod  not  been  invited  to  the  din- 
ner because  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  some 
other  distinguished  man  who  was  invited,  and 
distinguished  man  number  one  was  immensely 
amused  that  he  was  called  upon  to  seat  the 
guests  at  a dinner  to  which  ho  was  not  him- 
self invited. 

It  is  all  the  more  perplexing  because,  al- 
though Washington  is  always  full  of  official 
persons  who  are  really  indifferent  to  etiquette, 
and  w^ho  greet  it  with  a hearty  democratic 
laugh,  yet  because  of  its  officii  population 
there  has  been  from  the  first  especial  attention 


paid  by  experts  to  the  subject.  Washington 
took  grave  counsel  upon  it,  and  Hamilton  gave 
him  some  canons  of  behavior  in  writing,  and 
there  is  alleged  to  be  a more  rigid  sysU'^m  of 
social  etiquette  among  official  persons  iu  Wash- 
ington than  is  to  be  found  in  any  circle  else- 
where in  the  country.  There  are  asserted  to 
be  due  rules  for  the  first  calling”  of  Senators’ 
wives,  and  the  wives  of  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  of  J ustices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Preced- 
ence at  table  is  also  a knotty  point,  involving 
great  trouble  of  sonl.  Some  years  ago  a Sen- 
ator gave  a dinner  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  invited.  When  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, the  host  turned  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor, the  dean  of  the  Senatorial  Chamber,  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  lady  of  the  house  to  ta- 
ble. The  senior  Senator  hesitated,  saying  to 
his  colleague  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
iu  the  room.  Pshaw ! wo  Senators  make  Sec- 
retaries of  State,”  was  the  answer;  and  the 
host  insisted  that  in  his  house  nobody  should 
precede  the  dean  of  his  own  body. 

Mr.  Lossing,  in  a recent  pleasant  article  upon 
this  subject,  recalls  the  famous  “Merry”  affair 
in  Jefferson’s  time,  which  was  fortunately  less 
serious  in  its  results  than  the  Mrs.  Eaton  diffi- 
culty which  broke  up  General  Jackson’s  cab- 
inet. Mr.  Merry  was  the  English  Minister  at 
Washington  iu  1809,  and  he  was  invited,  with 
Mrs.  Merry,  to  dine  with  President  Jefferson. 
Whether  the  dinner  was  designed  especially 
to  honor  them  we  do  not  know,  but  when  it 
was  announced,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  talking 
at  the  moment  with  Mrs.  Madison,  w'ife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  offered  liis  arm  to  her,  and 
handed  her  to  the  table.  The  wrath  of  the 
English  Minister  and  of  Mrs.  Merry,  that  any 
other  lady  should  have  been  selected  for  this 
distinction,  was  great.  Tom  Moore  was  a guest 
at  their  house,  and  he  wrote  home  that  the 
President  had  treated  them  with  “ pointed  In- 
civility,” and  he  added,  with  the  excellent 
gravity  of  a man  who  “ felt  at  home  the  mo- 
ment his  foot  touched  a carpet,”  that  “it  is 
only  the  precarious  sitoatiou  of  England  which 
could  induce  it  to  overlook  such  indecent, 
though  at  the  same  time  potty,  hostility.” 

The  matter  took  air.  Mr.  Merry'  doubtless 
appealed  to  bis  diplomatic  colleagues  to  re- 
member that,  like  Majesty  itself,  they  were  but 
ceremonies,  and  if  the  Democratic  potentate 
proposed  to  treat  ceremonies  with  contempt, 
what  would  become  of  their  Excellencies  7 
The  Federalists  took  it  np.  The  President, 
they  said, bad  needlessly  insulted  Great  Britaiu 
and  disgraced  his  own  country.  Secretary 
Madison  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Minister 
to  England.  Mr.  Monroe  had  hcunl  of  the 
matter  from  a friendly  Uiulor-Secretar}*,  who 
darkly  hinted  that  he  might  hear  of  it  official- 
ly. But  Mr.  Monroe  silenced  him  by  humor- 
onsly  saying  that  his  government  wonld  put 
in  a rejoinder  because  his  informant’s  wife 
had  been  accorded  similar  precedence  to  the 
wife  of  the  American  Minister.  The  ridicnlotiB 
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tea-pot  tempest  babbled  and  boiled  and  hissed. 
The  English  Minister  coldly  went  to  the  White 
Honse  only  on  official  business.  The  indig- 
nant Mrs.  Merry  declined  to  darken  its  insult- 
ing doors.  Jederson  at  last  intimated  that 
they  should  bo  invited  to  dinner.  Mr.  Merry 
graciously  acquiespecl,  and  the  invitations 
were  sent.  Bat  madame  sternly  held  oat^  like 
a Joan  of  Arc,  or  a Maid  of  Saragossa,  or  a 
Molly  Pitcher.  The  honor  of  her  country  and 
its  crown  was  at  stake.  The  rock  should  fly 
from  its  Arm  base  as  soon  as  she.  She  carried 
the  day.  The  British  Minister  asked  if  he  was 
invited  in  a private  or  public  capacity : if  offi- 
cially, he  must  have  the  consent  of  his  sover- 
eign ; if  privately,  he  must  be  assured  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  dignity.  Secretary 
Madison  replied  that  the  President  directed 
him  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  should  do 
just  os  they  pleased.  And  the  tempest  ended 
in  a laugh. 

Mr.  Lossing  also  relates  that  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
Monroe,  some  of  the  Senators  thought  that  the 
Secretaries  ought  to  call  or  send  cards  upon 
the  arrival  of  Senators  at  the  capital,  and  they 
complained  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
not  done  so,  thus  withholding  from  them  a 
proper  homage,  even  if  not  implying  that  they 
were  to  offer  it  to  him.  Whoever  assailed” 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  any  way  and  at  any 
point  was  generally  worsted.  Ho  heard  of 
this  complaint,  and  he  wrote  one  of  his  terri- 
ble letters  to  the  Vice-President,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  which  showed  that,  as 
usual,  he  knew  very  much  more  of  the  matter 
than  his  censors.  He  said  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration  there 
had  never  been  any  fixed  rules  of  official  eti- 
quette in  social  precedence,  and  that  any  such 
appearance  was  merely  the  unwritten  law  of 
common  custom.  He  went  into  detail.  He 
cited  his  own  experience  w'hen  a Senator,  and 
stated  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  rule  said 
to  have  l)cen  agreed  iii>oii  by  Senators  of  the 
First  Congress,  that  they  would  pay  no  first 
visits  except  to  the  President.  Mr.  Adams 
added : 1 have  invariably  considered  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ns  a government 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  that  no 
ceremonial  for  the  mode  of  interchanging 
visits  between  the  jwrsous  belonging  to  the 
respective  departments  in  it  had  ever  been  es- 
tablished ; that,  as  a member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, 1 had  no  sort  of  claim  to  a first  visit 
from  any  member  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
but  that  neither  had  any  member  of  Congress 
any  claim  to  a first  visit  from  me;  that  the 
interchange  and  order  of  visits  was  entirely 
optional  on  both  sides,  and  that  no  rule  of  eti- 
quette whatever  existed  which  required  that 
either  party  should  pay  the  first  visit,  or  in- 
deed any  visit,  to  the  other.” 

The  American  eagle  is  an  untamable  bird. 
He  wrecks,  unconsciously,  the  most  carefully 
woven  silken  nets,  and  brings  to  nanght  the 


most  delicate  devices  of  restraint.  A distin- 
guished foreigner  says  that  no  people  have  a 
profouiuler  regard  for  rank.  But  he  spoke 
only  of  the  Americans  he  saw  in  Europe,  and 
the  genuine  bird  of  the  free  W’^est  does  not 
often  fly  so  far.  

An  alnmnns  of  any  college  always  feels  that 
he  has  a right  to  criticise  his  alma  mater,  and 
the  old  lady  seldom  has  sharper  critics  than 
some  of  her  ow-n  children.  When  we  recently 
qnoted  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Tomes  upon  the 
collegiate  asylum  of  his  youth,  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  threw  down  a glove  which 
would  be  certainly  taken  up,  and  we  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  by  the  receipt  of  a letter 
which  arraigns  the  Doctor  as  a light-minded, 
if  not  recreant,  son  of  Trinity.  It  asserts  that 
even  fifty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  the  college 
was  not  open  to  such  gibing  comments  as  the 
Doctor’s;  that  Bishop  Brownell — and  no  one 
will  deny  it — was  rightfully  called  scholar  and 
gentleman ; and  that  a faculty  which  counted 
among  its  members  Bishop  Potter,  Dn  Hawks, 
and  William  Wolcott  Ellsworth  was  worthy  of 
all  esteem.  The  letter  also  insists  that  among 
the  students  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry, and  w^hose  morning-gowns,  or  dressing- 
gowns,  were  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  Alum- 
nus Tomes,  there  were  some  men  now  exceed- 
ingly eminent,  and  that  their  standing  in  the 
world  should  reprove  the  levity  of  their  lau- 
reate. The  writer  of  the  letter  concludes,  with 
pungency,  that  among  the  graduates  of  the 
college,  and  presumably  among  the  wearers  of 
the  distressing  dressing-gowms,  are  found  eight 
bishops,  numerous  doctors  of  divinity,  Govern- 
ors of  States,  learned  judges,  and  members  of 
Legislatures,  upon  many  of  whom  even  Colnra- 
bia  College  has  seen  fit  to  confer  degrees,  from 
which  we  may  conclude,  says  the  writer,  that 
Dr.  Tomes’s  college  “ does  not  come  under  the 
designation  of  ^ colleges  which  spring  up  in  a 
day  and  disappear  in  a night.’  ” 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Tomes,  smoking 
his  meditative  pipe  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine,  and  recalling  his  vanished  academic 
days  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  would 
cheerfully  agree — as,  indeed,  he  plainly  states 
in  his  book — that  many  of  his  fellow’^-students 
have  become  justly  eminent.  But  the  substance 
of  his  story,  nevertholesa,  remains  sound.  There 
are  too  many  poor  colleges,  and  in  every  col- 
lege there  are  w^earers  of  dressing-gowns  who 
are  a distinctive  class  open  to  the  kind  of  crit- 
icism made  by  Dr.  Tomes.  President  Barnard, 
of  Columbia,  in  a capital  paper  upon  college 
degrees,  shows  that  there  are  more  than  four 
hundred  institutions  which  confer  degrees,  and 
degrees  which,  as  sneh,  have  the  same  official 
value  as  those  of  the  colleges  of  highest  char- 
acter. An  institution  may  spring  np  in  a night, 
without  endowment,  without  resources,  with- 
out scholarship,  and  may  live  long  enough  only 
to  graduate  a single  class,  whose  degrees  shall 
yet  bo  lawful  certificates  of  proficiency,  to  be 
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accepted  at  tbeir  face  yalue”  by  professional 
schools  and  other  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  President  Barnard  incliues  to  favor 
the  concentration  of  local  interest  aud  capital 
upon  State  institutions,  aud  his  argument  is 
lucid  and  forcible.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  a college  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  tuition  fees  will  not  make  its  entrance 
steps  very  high,  and  that  its  discipline  will 
have  an  eye  to  the  continuance  of  the  college. 
This  is  found  to  be  an  obstruction  to  every 
project  of  college  co-operation  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  standard  of  the  curriculum  as 
well  as  of  the  entering  examination.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  a poor  college  must  he  to  ob- 
tain as  many  studente  as  possible  by  making 
things  easy,”  without  actually  losing  a reputa- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  attract  students. 

Now  a true  university  is  concerned  with 
studies,  not  with  students.  It  provides  am- 
ple opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  every  kind 
of  study — the  ablest  and  most  approved  teach- 
ers; complete  apparatus;  full  libraries — and 
these  means  are  maintained  for  tlie  advantage 
of  professors  who  are  constantly  extending 
the  area  of  investigation  and  of  knowledge. 
Their  work  continues  whether  students  come 
or  stay  away.  The  theory  of  the  institution 
is  that  it  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  society 
to  prosecute  such  studies,  and  that  those  who 
pursue  them  may  be  wisely  supported  either 
by  the  community  or  by  individuals.  If  the 
support  can  be  aided  by  those  who  wish  to 
learn,  the  aid  will  not  be  refused ; but  it  is  not 
the  condition  or  the  dependence  of  the  uni- 
versity. This,  indeed,  is  but  an  amplification 
of  the  original  principle  of  the  common  school. 
The  support  of  the  school  was  made  obligatory 
upon  the  citizens,  because  elementary  knowl- 
edge was  held  to  bo  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  The  principle  of  the  university 
is  that  the  higher  knowledge  is  also  essential  to 
the  highest  general  welfare,  and  that  it  should 
be  prosecuted,  therefore,  for  its  own  sake. 

Practically,  while  the  minor  colleges  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  country  for  the 
local  convenience  of  those  who  desire  a supe- 
rior education  to  that  of  the  common  school 
and  the  academy,  there  will  be  a few  which, 
by  reason  of  great  endowments,  will  be  true 
universities.  The  University  of  Berlin  made 
Rtickert  professor  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages  and  of  Oriental  literature.  If  no 
scholars  came,  he  was  still  professor,  and  still 
pursued  his  own  studies.  Dr.  Tomes  has  lived 
for  many  years  in  Germany,  and  looking  back 
from  the  shadow  of  Gottingen,  of  Halle,  of 
Heidelberg,  of  Bonn,  aud  of  Berlin  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  his  own  scantily  equipped  but 
well-meaning  alma  mater,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  smile  at  the  shabby  dressing-gowns  and  the 
lounging  untidiness  of  some  of  his  old  chums, 
and  by  depicting  them  with  a sly  smile,  to 
prod  the  serene  conceit  that  all  things  Amer- 
ican, including  the  small  days  of  a small  col- 
lege, ore  better  than  all  other  mundane  things. 


If  any  nation  can  afford  to  laugh  good-natured- 
ly at  itself  for  some  things,  it  is  the  universal 
Yankee  nation. 


It  was  the  coldest  day  of  the  cold  winter  on 
which  Dr.  Chapin  was  buried,  but  there  was 
never  a great  assembly  of  persons  more  deeply 
moved  than  that  which  filled  the  great  church 
which  his  eloquence  has  made  famous.  ^^I 
have  heard  all  kinds  of  men  in  all  kinds  of 
places  speak  of  him  admiringly,”  said  Robert 
Collyer,  aud  I never  heard  one  of  them  speak 
of  him  with  a ^ but.’  ” His  own  heartiness  in- 
fused itself  into  the  regard  that  was  felt  for 
him,  and  affection  was  naturally  vigorous  for 
a man  so  full  of  vigor.  Ho  was  perfectly  sim- 
ple, sympathetic,  generous,  but  also  perfectly 
steady  and  well-balanced.  No  man  was  more 
attentive  to  new  tlionghts,  and  ho  had  a wide 
intellectual  curiosity.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.  He  rend  almost  greedily;  and  with 
books  he  was  like  a hungry  boy  with  buns. 
He  held  them,  as  it  were,  under  each  arm,  and 
stuffed  them  into  his  pockets,  while  his  mouth 
was  fulL  But  w hen  he  preached  or  lectured, 
it  was  not  a crude  reproduction  of  reading 
that  he  poured  out,  but  a smooth,  clarified, 
musical  stream  of  assimilated  knowledge.  He 
mode  his  accumulations  his  owu.  His  mind 
was  a garden,  not  a cellar.  What  he  put  into 
it  was  transformed  into  beauty,  like  seed  which 
is  planted,  and  which  grows  and  expands  aud 
flowers  and  ripens  into  blossom  and  fruit. 
This,  which  was  obvious  to  all  his  friends,  Mr. 
Beecher  happily  expressed  by  saying  that  his 
mind,  like  a net,  gathered  everything — bits  of 
glass  and  of  metal,  old  coin  and  beads,  but, 
like  a kaleidoscope,  it  transmuted  them  into 
exquisite  colors  aud  harmonious  forms. 

During  the  days  of  his  lyceum  lecturing,  no 
man  was  more  popular  upou  the  platform ; iu- 
deed,  probably  no  one  was  so  universally  pop- 
ular as  ho.  Jones,  w'ho  used  to  lecture  iu  the 
same  courses,  said  that  he  was  proceeding  one 
evening  to  fulfill  an  appointment,  and  as  he 
sat,  dismal  and  homesicK,  in  the  cold  car,  he 
heard  two  men,  upon  the  seat  before  him,  talk- 
ing, as  they  approached  the  city,  of  the  lectures 
and  the  lecturers. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Chapin  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well,  there’s  nothing  like  it ; ho"s  the  king 
of  them  all.” 

“Who  lectures  to-night T” 

“Jones.” 

“ 01),  Jones.  Ever  heanl  Jones  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How  is  he  7” 

“ Good  8pe.aker ; but  tedious,  tedious.” 

Jones  said  that  his  head  sank  upon  his  bos- 
om; hnt  that  when  ho  afterward  told  the 
story  to  Chapin,  the  generous  king  of  them 
all  shook  and  shouted  with  gloe,  and  cried, 
“ Pshaw ! he  kuew  ye,  Hal,  ho  knew  ye,  and 
meant  to  have  his  joke.” 

Like  Theodore  Parker,  Chapin  nndoohtcdly 
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felt  Ills  vitality  to  be  so  immeDse  that  it  coaid 
uot  be  overtasked.  Parker  come  of  a loug> 
lived  race,  but  be  died  of  overwork  at  fifty. 
Chapiu  seemed  mode  for  iufinite  endiirauco, 
bat  ho  was  shaken  at  sixty,  and  he  died  at 
sixty-six.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  height  of 
his  prosperous  lecturing  career,  the  Easy  Cbair 
met  him  at  the  Albany  railroad  station  in  the 
early  evening  of  a winter  day.  He  was  snatch- 
ing a bite”  and  a cup  of  coffee,  and  as  the  bell 
rang,  they  hurried  to  the  train,  Chapin  carrying 
a lumbering  bag  and  shawls,  and  laughing  and 
joking  as  they  climbed  into  the  car.  He  had 
been  out  all  the  week,  starting  early  on  Mon- 
day morning,  after  preaching  twice  on  Sun- 
day. He  had  lectured  every  evening  daring 
the  week,  travelling  hard  all  day.  Up  before 
light,”  he  said,  gayly,  eating  tons  of  tough 
steaks  and  bushels  of  cold  apples,  whizzing  on 
in  these  stifling  cars,  and  turning  out  just  in 
time  to  swallow  a cup  of  tea,  and  ofif  to  the 
lecture.”  It  was  tremendous  work,  as  only  the 
fully  initiated  know.  But  he  made  it  all  a 
joke,  and  his  swift  tongue  fiew  humorously  on 
from  incident  to  incident,  and  presently  began 

discuss  the  new  books  and  the  new  articles 
in  the  magazines,  with  sharp  and  just  discrim- 
ination. Suddenly  the  train  stopped,  evident- 
ly not  at  a station.  The  night  was  cold  and 
stormy.  Presently  the  conductor  passed,  and 
Chapin  asked  to  know  the  reason  of  the  delay. 
The  conductor  replied  that  there  was  some 
derangement  of  the  locomotive;  and  Chapiu 
said,  quietly,  ^^This  is  bad  business  for  a man 
who  has  to  preach  at  eleven  o’clock  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  whose  sermon  is  not  be- 
gan.” His  companion  remonstrated ; but  Cha- 
pin’s eyes  twinkled  as  ho  answered:  ‘‘Oh, you 
laymen  know  nothing  about  it.  Burns  sang 
the  cotter's  Saturday  night,  but  the  minister’s 
Saturday  night  is  yet  unwritten.  At  least,” 
Im  said,  laughing,  this  one  is  likely  to  be  un- 
written.” It  was  post  midnight  when  the  train 
reached  the  city.  “Cood-night,”  cried  the 
hearty  voice.  Go  home,  and  go  to  bed ; I’m 
going  to  work.”  The  next  time  the  Easy  Chair 
met  the  preacher,  it  asked  about  that  sermon. 
^*Oh,  that  was  all  right.  I went  home,  and 
there  was  a bright  fire  in  my  study,  and  a brew 
of  hot  cofieo,  and  I finished  that  sermon  just  as 
the  sun  rose.”  And  the  next  morning  proba- 
bly ho  was  off  again  for  another  week  of  the 
same  kind. 

It  was  at  the  same  Albany  station  that, 
crossing  in  the  bleak  winter  night  over  the 
frozen  river,  Theodore  Parker  was  fatally  chill- 
ed. He  and  Chapin  were  both  stalwart  men, 
WMih  such  ample  and  overfiowing  strength  that 
it  seemed  to  them  to  be  exhaustless.  But  they 
worked  bravely  while  it  was  yet  day,  and  their 
w'orks  do  follow  them.  Young  and  old,  every- 
where in  the  country,  have  been  cheered  and 
lifted  lip  by  their  consoling  and  vivifying 
wonls.  They  strengthened  others  with  their 
strength.  Their  upright  lives,  their  boundless 
sympathy,  their  sweet  humanity,  their  invin- 


cible faith,  their  free  and  generous  spirit,  have 
been  emancipating  inflnences.  Those  were 
their  most  persuasive  eloquence,  their  best  ser- 
mons and  books  and  speeches.  How  can  I 
mourn,”  said  Mr.  Beecher,  **  for  this  life  well 
lived,  for  this  battle  nobly  fongbt  and  won  f” 

With  men  like  Chapin,  that  battle  does  not 
end  with  their  lives.  In  the  inspiration  and 
the  power  of  excellent  example,  the  contest 
goes  on  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  felt 
their  energy.  The  old  tradition  of  the  battle 
of  the  Huns,  of  the  warriors  who,  falling  upon 
the  field,  renewed  the  fight,  invisible,  high  in 
air,  is  constantly  renewed.  In  our  better  en- 
deavors, in  onr  purer  resolves,  iu  our  huinaner 
and  more  generons  purpose  and  achievement, 
though  dead,  they  not  only  speak,  but  still 
gloriously  strive.  

The  photograph  and  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines and  papers  have  made  the  faces  of  all 
famous  contemporary  persons  familiar,  except 
the  face  of  George  Eliot.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Disraeli,  Bulwrer,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, Charles  Keade,  and  William  Black  are  all 
well  known  to  their  readers  and  admirers  by 
the  counterfeit  presentment ; but  George  Eliot 
has  been,  to  all  bnt  her  personal  friends,  like 
Wordsworth’s  cuckoo, 

**  an  fnTiaible  thing, 

A voice,  a mystery.'’ 

For  some  years,  indeed,  iu  London,  her  recep- 
tions have  been  an  assembly  of  much  that  is 
most  brilliant  and  renowned  iu  the  iiitellectnal 
society  of  England,  which  recognized  in  her  a 
true  queen  and  leader,  by  whose  side  Bcacous- 
field’s  Zenobia  is  a red  light  and  spangles  Sad- 
ler’s Wells  imitation.  There  was  a time,  indeed, 
when  George  Eliot’s  receptions  were  attended 
mainly  by  gentlemen,  while  ladies  held  aloof. 

But  more  recently  this  distinction  bad  disap- 
peared, and  English  ladies  have  gladly  paid 
homage  to  the  woman  more  eminent  than  any 
woman  in  English  history  for  mental  snperi- 
ority  and  power. 

George  Eliot  is  known  os  an  English  nov- 
elist of  the  first  rank,  a peer  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  leaving  no 
one  of  the  same  kind  of  eminence  behind  her. 

She  was  a very  popnlar  autlior  toward  the 
close  of  her  life,  and  her  works  commanded 
great  prices.  But  it  is  plain  that  her  earnest 
moral  purpose  transcended  all  pleasure  of  the 
mere  play  of  intellectual  power  and  of  the  cre- 
ative facuUy.  There  is  always  an  intellectual 
tension  and  abstraction  in  the  midst  of  the 
story,  and  little  trace  of  that  simple  joy  of 
story-telling  which  belongs  to  Homer  and  to 
Walter  Scott.  Bnt  the  distinction  of  her  works 
is  characteristic  of  the  group  of  writers  of 
which  she  was  not  the  least.  The  moral  pur- 
pose is  as  evident  in  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
and  Charlotto  Bronte  and  in  the  best  works 
of  Charles  Reade  as  it  is  in  George  Eliot 
Thackeray,  indeed,  gayly  said  of  himself  that 
he  was  always  stopping  in  the  most  critical 
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moments  of  his  stories  to  preach  a little  ser- 
mon. This  common  characteristic  was  the  re- 
sult of  what  is  called  the  dual  spirit  of  the  age, 
its  humanity  and  its  introspection.  But  while 
iu  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Miss  Bronte  it 
is  mainly  the  humanity  which  is  paramount, 
in  George  Eliot  it  is  the  introspection.  The 
tendency  sometimes  betrays  her  almost  into 
philosophical  essay  writing  and  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  many  a reader  yawned  and 
worried  over  Dankl  Deronda  as  a pamphlet 
for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  work  with  any 
of  Disraeli’s  which  have  the  same  burden. 
There  is  an  indefinable  impression  of  gilt,  taw- 
driness, insincerity,  and  shallow  melodrama  in 
Disraeli’s  Sidonias  and  Asian  Mysteries,  but  in 
George  Eliot’s  treatment  of  the  same  theme 
there  is  a forcible  grasp  and  vigorous  earnest- 
ness which  make  the  matter  real,  and  lodge 
the  plea  deep  and  permanently  in  intelligent 
thought  and  sympathy. 

The  author  of  Adam  Bede,  and  Silas  Mamer, 
and  Romolay  and  Middlemarchy  and  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  was  a woman  of  extraordinary  insight 
and  reasoning  power,  with  a mental  training 
and  comprehensive  acquirement  which,  with- 
out her  imaginative  genius,  would  have  made 
her  famous  not  only  among  women,  but  among 
all  contemporaries.  There  is  some  disposition, 
accordingly,  and  naturally,  to  underestimate 
her  high  and  beautiful  imagination.  But  if 
the  lofty  company  of  “ Shakespeare’s  women,” 
as  Shelley  called  them,  received  no  real  addi- 
tion until  Scott’s  Jeauie  Deans,  has  there  been 


any  such  permanent  and  noble  accession  to 
their  society  since  Jeanie  Deans  as  Dinah 
andRomolat  Dickens’s  women  are  amusing, 
Thackeray’s  Becky  Sharp  is  an  enduring  figure 
of  its  kind,  Jaue  Eyre  is  pathetic,  and  a lovely 
throng  flntter  through  all  the  lesser  novels; 
but  fur  mingled  dignity,  intelligence,  pathos, 
and  supreme  womanliness,  the  range  of  our 
imaginative  literature  shows  no  nobler  forms 
than  Dinah  and  Romola. 

Miss  Burney,  Miss  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  George  Eliot  are  the  chief  English  women 
among  the  novelists,  and  unquestionably  the 
one  of  greatest  power  is  she  who  lately  died. 
The  distinctions  among  them  are  absolutely 
marked.  The  first  two  conformed  to  Scott’s 
assertion  that  the  business  of  the  story-teller 
is  to  amuse ; the  last  two  were  inspired  by  the 
hiimauo  desire  of  great  souls  not  only  to  amuse 
but  to  assist  mankind.  How  far  this  desire  is 
a constituent  element  of  creative  genius,  and 
whether,  if  the  moral  purpose  be  excluded  se- 
verely from  art,  the  moral  result  is  not  more 
surely  attained,  we  need  not  now  consider.  It 
is  very  possibly  true.  It  is  possible  that  Scott 
will  outlive  the  distinctively  humane  school 
and  that  ho  and  Shakespeare  and  Homer  are 
moral  only  as  nature  is  moral,  and  therefore 
more  deeply  and  effectively  moral  than  any 
other  literary  influence  can  be.  But  none  the 
less  the  great  genius  which  was  lately  with- 
drawn from  118,  and  which  will  be  always 
known  iu  literary  history  as  George  Eliot,  will 
be  alwa3'8  honored  also  os  one  of  the  greatest 
literary  forces  in  onr  common  language. 


(Kiitnr’s  I'ittrnnj  Htturh. 


NO  one  who  has  observed  the  zeal  and  tem- 
per with  which  philological  and  classical 
scholars  conduct  their  debates,  or  who  has  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  fertil- 
ity' of  their  controversial  resources,  or  who  has 
witnessed  their  scissors-if-I-die-for-it  pertina- 
city in  adhering  to  the  theories  and  opinions 
they  have  once  espoused,  will  expect  them  to 
adopt,  with  any  approximation  to  unanimity. 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  conclusions  concerning  the 
site  of  Troy  and  its  identity  with  the  Ilium 
of  Homer,  as  he  has  step  by  step  unfolded  them 
in  his  latest  and  very  remarkable  work, 

The  problems  involved  are  too  complex,  and 
have  too  passionately  and  largely  divided  opin- 
ion in  the  literary  and  scientific  world;  the 
partisans  on  cither  side  have  been  and  remain 


' IHos : The  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans.  Tlio  Re- 
anlta  of  Reacarchca  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Troy  and 
throughout  the  Troad  In  the  Years  1871,  T2, 73, 78, 79.  In- 
cluding an  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  By  Dr.  Hkkry 
SoiiuKMANN.  With  a Preface,  Appendixes,  and  Notes  by 
Frofeenora  Rutkii.f  Viuoiiow,  Max  Mui.i.kr,  A.  II.  Sayok, 
J.  P.  Maiuffy,  II.  Bruo80ii-Bky,  P.  Aboiif.iiaon,  M.  a. 
PpnTAi.AOOAs,  M.  E.  Bournof,  Mr.  F.  Calvkrt,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Duffiki.i>.  Witli  Maps,  Plans,  and  nt>oat  1800  II- 
Juatrntiona.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  800.  New  York ; Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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too  numerous,  and  have  put  their  reputation 
too  seriously  at  venture ; and  despite  the  over- 
whelming ciimnlative  array  Dr.  Schliemann 
of  visible  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  weight- 
iest kind  in  support  of  his  deductions,  there  are 
too  many  opportunities  left  for  iugeuioiis  or 
hostile  criticism  to  poiut  out  gaps  and  flaws, 
and  possibly  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies, 
in  some  of  the  details  of  his  researches — to  ren- 
der it  at  all  likely  that  the  results  assumed  by* 
him  will  be  allowed  to  pass  uncballenged, 
much  less  be  accepted  with  general  acquies- 
cence by  scholars.  And  yet  bis  deductions  are 
so  natural  and  free  from  forced  and  violent  oon- 
structions;  bis  arguments  are  intrinsically  so 
tenable  and  so  amply  corroborated  by  unim- 
peachable mute  witnesses — whoso  testimony, 
as  far  os  it  goes,  is  too  significant  to  be  ex- 
plained or  sneered  away^  by  the  hypothesis  of 
even  the  strangest  coincidence ; and  bis  prin- 
cipal conclusions  from  the  evidence  adduced 
are  so  reasonable,  and  require  for  their  accept- 
ance an  effort  of  the  judgment  or  imagination 
so  much  less  violent  than  would  be  required 
for  their  rejection,  that  if  the  matter  were  re- 
ferred to  a tribunal  of  clear-headed,  intelll- 
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gent,  and  dispassionate  men,  who  hod  never 
been  inocnlated  with  the  virus  of  classical  dis- 
pntationsness,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  would 
promptly  decide  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  mode 
out  his  case.  And  undoubtedly,  until  his  crit- 
ics and  assailants  use  their  spades  as  diligent- 
ly and  ns  much  to  the  purpose  os  ho  has  used 
his,  and  somewhere  else  on  the  Troad  exhume 
a witness  such  as  he  has  exhumed,  however 
successful  they  may  be  in  pointing  out  gaps 
and  flaws  in  his  claims,  the  commou-sonse  of 
mankind  will  credit  Dr.  Schliemann  with  hav- 
ing discovered  the  site  of  the  Troy  of  Homer’s 
Iliad.  Of  the  ornate  volume  in  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  relates  the  history  of  his  researches 
and  discoveries  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  except 
in  the  most  general  terms,  in  the  brief  space  to 
which  ive  are  restricted.  His  narrative  of  his 
five  years’  arduous  work  of  excavation — ^his 
graphic  and  good-tempered  record  of  the  im- 
pedimenta encountered,  the  difficulties  ^r- 
mounted,  the  machinery  and  methods  employ- 
ed, and  his  enthusiastic  relation  of  the  rich  dis- 
coveries made,  of  the  rare  treasures  uuburied 
from  their  tombs  of  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries, and  of  the  interesting  or  exciting  inci- 
dents that  happened  from  day  to  day — is  one 
of  transcendent  interest ; and  the  grand  cen- 
tral fact  which  it  emphasizes  is  the  nucleus 
around  which  is  clustered  in  rich  profusion  a 
bewildering  variety  of  learning  bearing  on  the 
site  and  history  of  Troy,  the  identity  of  Homer, 
the  paternity  of  his  poems,  and  the  Homeric 
times  and  literatiue.  Sometimes  this  learning 
is  ill  the  form  of  a pregnant  brief  sentence  or 
episode  incorporated  with  and  illnstrating  some 
fact  or  opinion ; and  sometimes  it  expands  into 
separate  exhaustive  treatises  by  Schliemann  or 
his  learned  friends  on  recondite  topics  that  are 
of  profound  interest  and  importance  in  the 
realm  of  archieological,  philological,  historic- 
al, ethnographical,  antiquarian,  topographic- 
al, geographical,  or  critical  inquiry  and  re- 
search. In  au  introductory  chapter,  whose 
brevity  is  its  chief  fault,  Dr.  Schliemann  makes 
himself  familiarly  known  to  his  readers,  in  au 
autobiographical  sketch,  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  with  a garrulous  unreserve 
and  a frank  and  ingenuous  simplicity  that  are 
exceedingly  winning,  leaving  on  us  the  im- 
pression that  never  before  was  there  au  en- 
thusiast so  practical,  or  a shrew  d,  astute,  meth- 
odical man  of  business  so  devoured  by  enthu- 
siasm, as  he.  Before  he  was  seven  years  old  it 
was  the  dream  of  his  childhood  that  bo  would 
one  day  excavate  Troy;  and  through  the 
dreariest  discouragements  and  poverty  the 
dream  remained  ever  present  with  him,  and 
incited  him  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  wealth.  And  when  at  length  fortune 
crowned  his  industry,  bo  heaped  up  more 
, riches  solely  that  he  might  realize  the  dream 
of  his  childhood,  that  had  become  more  and 
more  the  fixed  purpose  of  bis  mature  years. 
The  steps  of  these  successive  periods  of  his  life, 
and  the  growth  and  consummation  of  the  pur- 


pose to  which  all  his  aims  and  labors  were 
preparatory,  are  delightfully  detailed.  This 
felicitous  autobiographical  sketch  is  appro- 
priately supplemented  with  a succint  out- 
line narrative  of  bis  first  visits  to  Ithaca,  the 
Peloponnesns,  and  Troy,  in  1868  and  1670,  and 
of  his  five  years’  work  of  excavation  at  His- 
sarlik,  respectiv^y  in  1871, 1872, 1873, 1878,  and 
1879.  After  having  thus  gathered  the  general 
results  of  his  researches,  as  it  were,  into  a nut- 
shell for  the  convenience  of  the  unscientific 
reader.  Dr.  Schliemann  proceeds  more  deliber- 
ately and  fully  to  explain  his  work  and  its  re- 
sults ill  detail  for  the  scientifio  scholar;  and 
as  preparatory  to  this  ho  contributes  four  elab- 
orate treatises,  in  each  of  which  there  are  con- 
stant references  to  classical  and  historical  au- 
thorities, and  to  his  own  discovoriea  supporting 
his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  ancient  Troy 
and  Hissarlik.  These  are  severally  on  the 
country  of  the  Trojans,  or  the  Troad,  on  the 
ethnology  of  the  Trojans  and  the  topography 
of  Troy,  on  the  historj"  of  Troy,  and  on  the 
true  site  of  Troy,  the  last-mentioned  being  a 
valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  giving  the  va- 
rious modern  authors  who  have  advanced  more 
or  less  elaborate  theories  on  the  subject.  Sepa- 
rate chapters  are  devoted  to  a description  of 
each  of  the  seven  cities — five  of  them  prehis- 
toric, and  two  more  recent — which,  as  his  ex- 
cavations reveal,  have  successively  occupied 
the  site  of  Troy  (each  npon  the  ruins  of  its 
predecessor),  dwelling  of  course  at  much  the 
greatest  length,  as  being  of  the  most  curions 
interest,  on  the  third  from  the  bottom,  the 
**  Burnt  City,”  or  the  Troy  of  the  Iliad.  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  book  is  enriched  by  a number 
of  papers,  essays,  and  contributions,  by  emi- 
nent scholars  and  specialists,  which  are  of  great 
value,  either  as  confirming  bis  general  conclu- 
sions, or  as  illustrative  of  particular  discussions 
growing  out  of  or  suggested  by  them.  Sever- 
al of  these — among  others  the  preface  by  Pro- 
fessor Virchow,  giving  a critical  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Schliemanu’s  discoveries,  and 
Professor  Max  Miillcr’s  dissertation  on  one  of 
the  emblems  frequently  met  wdth  iu  the  re- 
mains of  the  Burnt  City — are  introduced  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  Others  are  collected  in  an 
appendix,  and  embrace  a paper  on  Troy  and 
Hissarlik — being  a comparison  of  the  Trojan 
country  as  it  is  with  what  the  Iliad  says  of  it 
— by  Professor  Virchow ; an  essay  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Ilios  of  Homer,  by 
Professor  Mahafiy ; an  essay  on  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Hissarlik,  by  Professor  Sayce ; au  ac- 
count of  medical  practice  in  the  Troad  in  1869, 
by  Professor  Virchow  ; tw’o  essays,  resjiective- 
ly  on  Hera  Ikk^pis  and  on  the  relations  be- 
tween Troy  and  Egypt,  by  Professor  Bnigsch- 
Bey;  and  other  interesting  contributions.  The 
typography  of  the  volume  is  siqierb,  and  it  is 
further  made  complete  by  an  excollent  topical 
index,  and  a mnltitude  of  maps,  plans,  and  il- 
lustrations of  scenes  and  objects  referred  to  iu 
the  text. 
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In  bis  excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  Words- 
worth, elsewhere  noticed,  Mr.  Myers  remarks 
of  the  poet  that  seldom  has  there  been  a more 
impressive  instance  of  the  contrast  between 
the  apparent  insignificance  and  the  real  im- 
portance of  undistinguished  youth  than  in  his 
case;  and  also  that  his  Northern  nature  was 
singularly  late  to  flower.  Th^remark  is  equal- 
ly true  of  Livingstone — another  of  the  great 
men  who  sprang  up  under  the  colder  Northern 
skies  of  Great  Britain,  who  matured  late,  and 
whose  early  years  gave  few  indications  of  his 
future  grand  qualities.  Both  instances  may 
be  recorded  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  have  not  the  precocity  of  a Pope,  a Charles 
James  Fox,  or  a Macaulay.  Another  sagacious 
observation  of  Mr.  Myers,  suggested  by  the  in- 
fluences that  were  potent  in  forming  Words- 
worth’s moral  and  intellectual  character,  to 
the  effect  that  the  scenery  and  other  character- 
istics of  his  native  Northern  air  were  singularly 
fitted  to  supply  such  elements  of  moral  suste- 
nance as  nature’s  aspects  can  afford  to  man,  is 
also  os  true  of  Livingstone  as  it  was  of  Words- 
worth. Of  the  two  men,  Livingstone’s  youth 
w'as  the  most  undistinguished,  its  apparent  in- 
significance was  the  most  signal,  and  he  was 
far  the  slowest  to  mature.  And  yet,  as  the 
reader  of  Dr.  Blaikie’s  judicious  memoir  of 
The  PerBonal  Life  of  David  Livingstone*  will  de- 
scry if  be  look  beneath  the  surface,  the  germs 
of  all  Livingstone's  greatness  as  a man  are 
plainly  discernible  in  a boyhood  that  seemed 
sterile  of  promise,  whether  we  consider  his 
lowly  birth,  the  poverty  of  his  early  oppor- 
tunities and  attainments,  or  the  unfriendly 
circumstances  that  chained  him  to  an  occupa- 
tion that  at  the  time  seemed  roost  unpropi- 
tions  to  his  development,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  visible  escape.  For  Livingstone’s  par- 
ents were  very  poor;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  put  at  work  in  a factory, and  he  continued 
to  work  in  this  humble  sphere,  first  as  a piecer 
and  afterward  as  a spinner,  until  his  twentieth 
year.  But  amid  all  these  years  of  monotonous 
toil — beside  which  Wordsworth’s  youth  was  a 
fortunate  and  balmy  one — Livingstone  was  de- 
veloping traits,  habits,  and  sturdy  virtues  that 
bore  golden  fruit,  and  was  patiently  and  per- 
sistently laying  np  just  the  store  of  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  that  was  destined 
to  be  invaluable  to  him  in  the  great  mission- 
ary and  geographical  enterprises  that  after- 
ward made  him  illustrious.  Dutiful  and  lov- 
ing to  his  parents,  proud  of  his  class,  industri- 
ous, frugal,  calm,  self-reliant,  self-denying,  res- 
olute; having  an  indomitable  but  not  head- 
strong will;  burning  with  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  pursuing  it  with  au  inflex- 
ible purpose;  truthful,  simply  sincere,  honest 
in  word  and  action,  and  so  genial  that  from  an 


* The  Personal  Life  af  David  Livingstone.  Chiefly  from 
his  Unpublidhetl  JounialB  nnd  Correspondence  In  Posses- 
sion of  his  Fsmiljr.  By  William  Oabdcn  Blaikik,  D.D., 
LLD.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  Svo,  pp.  504.  New  York ; 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


early  day  ho  was  the  universal  favorite — these 
were  the  homely  and  serviceable  virtues  that 
later  in  life  fitted  him  to  penetrate  undiscover- 
ed land  with  means  the  most  incommensurate, 
and  to  win  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  bar- 
barous savage,  as  well  as  of  the  most  culti- 
vated and  enlightened  of  our  race.  After  a 
day  of  toil  that  extended  fit>iA  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
with  short  intervals  only  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  night  till 
twelve  o’clock,  or  later  if  his  good  mother  did 
not  snatch  his  books  out  of  his  hands;  and  in 
this  way  he  became  familiar  with  most  of  the 
classical  authors,  and  could  read  Virgil  aud 
Horace  at  sixteen.  At  this  early  age,  another 
gift  that  was  the  secret  of  much  of  his  power 
and  success  in  after-life  manifested  itself  and 
was  put  into  training;  namely,  the  faculty,  so 
to  i^ak,  of  doing  two  things  at  once,  or,  more 
corfectly,  of  passing  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
and  concentration  of  mind  not  only  from  one 
subject  to  another,  but  from  one  key  or  mood 
to  another  entirely  different.  In  pursuing  his 
reading  of  books  and  in  preparing  his  studies 
while  he  was  a humble  factory  lad,  it  was  his 
wont  to  place  the  book  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ou  a portion  of  the  spinning-jenny,  so 
that  as  he  passed  at  his  work,  for  less  than  a 
minute  at  any  one  time,  he  could  catch  sentence 
after  sentence — ^giving  the  most  intense  atten- 
tion to  what  he  read  or  studied  in  these  brief 
snatches,  without  abating  his  conscientious 
aud  vigilant  attention  to  his  work.  This  many- 
sidedness  of  Livingstone’s  character  also  show- 
ed itself  early  in  another  way.  On  disengaged 
days  at  the  factory  he  would  scour  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  botanical,  geological,  aud  zoo- 
logical specimens;  and  he  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  life  of  a 
sportsman,  which  afterward  enabled  him  to 
make  invaluable  contributions  to  natural  sci- 
ence. Throughout  his  life  this  many-sided- 
ness was  a faculty  that  never  deserted  him,  aud 
not  only  equipped  him  for  sudden  and  danger- 
ous emergencies,  but  helped  him  to  torn  them 
to  salutary  account.  Dr.  Blaikie’s  sketch  of 
Livingstone’s  family  aud  early  years,  of  the 
causes  that  inspired  him  to  become  a mission- 
ary, of  his  first  missionary  experiences  in  South 
Africa,  and  of  the  largo  plana  that  then  dawn- 
ed upon  him  in  advance  of  all  others  for  the 
opening  of  the  “dark  continent”  to  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  of  his  various  visits 
home  at  different  stages  of  his  rising  renown, 
and  of  his  several  great  exploring  expeditions, 
is  a fit  record  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  men  of  modern  times,  whose  life 
was  a beautiful  exemplification  of  symmet- 
rical manhood ; of  fortitude,  energy,  and  per- 
severance, combined  with  gentleness,  patience, 
aud  benevolence ; of  heroic  endurance  and  un- 
exampled enterprise  ; of  invincible  integrity 
and  conscientiousness;  of  a trust  in  God  that 
I was  as  simple  and  confiding  as  that  of  a child 
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in  its  parent;  and  of  a faith  in  Christ  and  a 
hope  in  His  mercy  that  was  life-long,  nnfalter- 
iiig,  and  that  inspired  and  eiiuoblecl  his  every 
act  and  plan.  

Of  the  many  sterling  volumes  that  have  ap- 
peared thus  far  in  the  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series,"  the  sketch  of  JFordificorth*  by  Mr.F. 
W.  H.  Myers  most  fully  satisfies  all  the  require- 
ments that  we  look  for  in  the  class  of  biograph- 
ical studies  to  which  it  belongs.  Thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  his  illustrious  subject,  Mr. 
Myers’s  sketch  of  Wordsworth’s  life  is  a full, 
dignified,  and  rounded  outline  of  bis  career  as 
boy  and  man,  poet,  philosopher,  and  sage,  and 
familiarly  iutrocluces  ns  to  him  as  he  devel- 
ops from  the  one  stage  to  the  other,  giving  us 
pleasing  glimpses  of  him  among  his  friends 
and  companions,  in  his  walks  amid  the  in- 
spiring haunts  and  solitudes  of  the  lakes  and 
iiiountaius  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  in  bis  visits  to  foreign  lands,  and 
in  his  sclf-cominunings  with  the  nature  that 
so  entirely  absorbed  liis  being,  and  which  bo 
reproduced  with  such  vivid  but  tranquil  pow- 
er in  his  poetry.  The  literary  execution  of 
the  volume  is  admirable.  Mr.  Myers’s  style 
is  natural,  manly,  vigorous,  yet  flexible  and 
graceful,  and  exact  without  being  artificial  or 
measured;  and  his  criticisms  and  reflections 
are  eminently  acute  and  sensible,  totally  free 
alike  from  the  disparagements  of  their  subject, 
and  from  the  ingenious  subtleties  and  refine- 
meuts  and  the  overstrained  or  far-fetched 
meanings,  that  recent  biographical  critics  so 
much  affect. 


The  most  fervid  admirers  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  anything  in  his 
new  volume,  BallmU  and  Other  Poems*  that  de- 
serves to  bo  classed  among  the  inspirations  of 
genins  of  the  highest  rank,  or  even  with  the 
best  of  his  own  productions.  Several  of  the 
poeuis — conspicuously  the  noble  and  ringing 
ballads  describing  gallant  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville’s heroic  sea-fight  in  his  good  ship  the 
Bevenge  with  the  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three 
sail,  and  coniniemoratiug  the  memorable  de- 
fense of  Lucknow,  and  the  exquisitely  finished 
blank- verse  idyl  “The  Sisters’’ — will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  his  foregone  perform- 
ances of  the  second  rate.  So,  also,  the  solilo- 
quies of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  when  wandering 
in  Wales  in  the  shadow  of  bis  approaching 
martyrdom,  and  of  Columbus,  moaning  on  his 
death-bed  the  ingratitude  of  Spain  and  Ferdi- 
nand, have  some  lofty  and  some  tragical  touch- 
es; but  the  dignity  of  these  heroic  and  stately 
jiersouages  is  marred  and  belittled  by  their 
whining  quernlonsitess,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
both  the  poems  is  cold  and  prosaic.  Of  the 


* Wordsworth,  By  F.  W.  H.  Mrns.  “ En^rllsh  Men  of 
Letters  Series.**  ISmo,  pp.  18*^.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 

♦ Bsilads  and  Other  Poems,  By  Ai^rsm  Tr:!»»T803i. 
Kkno,  pp.  IIS.  Boston : Jsnius  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 


dialect  and  provincial  ballads,  w'hich  form  a 
large  part  of  the  volume,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  they  rise  little  above  mediocrity.  Had 
they  appeared  in  this  country  anonymously, 
and  without  Mr.  Tennyson’s  imprimatur,  tho}^’ 
might  without  violence  have  been  attributed  to 
any  one  of  the  half  a dozen  clever  writers  who 
have  acquired  the  knack  of  rendering  a tender 
or  moving  simple  story  more  tender  and  ex- 
pressive by  telling  it  in  homely  and  familiar 
phrase.  These  latest  productions  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson do  not  so  much  eviuce  a slackening  of 
his  intellectual  vigor,  or  a diminution  of  his 
mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art,  as  a 
falling  off  in  his  ideality.  Never  before  has 
be  been  so  exclusively  and  rigidly  a realist ; 
never  before  has  bis  realism  been  so  little  pic- 
turesque and  so  little  gilded  with  tbo  “ bea- 
venly  alcbymy"  of  imagination. 


Miss  Cooltdoe  bas  shown  a fine  critical  dis- 
cernment in  her  estimate  of  the  quality  and 
grade  of  her  own  poetry.  It  is  seldom  we 
meet  self-criticism  as  just  and  discriminating 
as  hers,  alike  free  from  the  mock  humility  and 
spurious  modesty  that  invite  compliment,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  arrogant  self-com- 
placency that  regards  all  compliment  as  su- 
perfluon8,oii  tbe  other.  In  the  graceful  pre- 
lude to  her  collection  of  Fersea,*  she  tells  us  that 
poems  are  heavenly  things,  which  only  souls 
with  wings  may  reach,  and  plnck,  and  bear  be- 
low to  feed  tbe  nations  with  food  all-glorious ; 
but  that  verses  such  os  bers  are  not  of  tliese, 
but  bloom  on  the  low-bniig  stem  of  earthly 
trees,  where  they  mky  be  gathered  by  those 
who  can  not  fly  to  where  the  heavenly  gardens 
are.  And  she  describes  her  office  to  be  that 
of  one  who,  by  devious  ways,  has  pulled  some 
easy  sprays  from  tbe  down-dropping  bongh 
which  all  may  reach,  and  has  knotted  them, 
both  bud  and  leaf,  into  a rhymed  sheaf;  or  ns 
one  who  has  culled  and  bronglit  to  ns  a hedge- 
row offering  of  berry,  flowers,  and  brake.  Tru- 
ly ns  this  describes  the  general  characteristics 
of  Miss  Coolidge’s  verses,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
in  many  of  them  the  higher  qualities  of  poesy 
— ideality,  impassioned  feeling,  and  pictorial 
siiggcstiveucss.  Few  fairer  pictures  have  been 
painted  by  more  ambitions  poets  than  are  to 
bo  found  here  and  there  in  her  collection. 


Thebe  is  something  indescribably  delicate 
and  pure  and  gentle  in  some  of  the  brief  poems 
of  the  youthful  Ooodalo  sisters,  which  have 
been  collected  in  a volume  entitled  All  Round 
the  Year.*  The  poems  are  devoted,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  descriptions  of  some  of  nature’s 
loveliest  offspring  and  most  beauteous  phases. 


* Verges.  By  Scsan  Coomdob.  18mo,  pp.  181.  Bos- 
ton : Roberta  Brothers. 

^ All  Jioiirul  the  Year.  Verses  from  Sky  Farm.  With 
which  are  Included  the  Thirty  Poems  issued  in  IIlristrstcHl 
Form  in  the  Volume  entitled  “ In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild 
Flowers.’*  By  Elainb  Qoopat.k  and  Doba  Rbap  OmtoALP. 
Illustrated.  Idino,  pp.  204.  New  York:  G.  P.  Piitnain’s 
Sons. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


It  is  ovident  that  the  hearts  of  these  children 
lie  very  close  to  Nature’s  breast,  and  they  in- 
terpret her  as  loving  children  interpret  a beau- 
teous and  bounteous  mother.  The  poems  in 
the  collection  grouped  under  the  heading  In 
Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers”  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  Record  for  January, 
1880.  The  additional  poems,  grouped  under 
Early  and  Late” and  ‘‘Harvest-Home,”  mani- 
fest gradual  improvement — a style  less  fi'e- 
queutly  marred  by,  though  not  yet  quite  free 
from,  trite,  or  commonplace,  or  conventional 
phrases  and  sentiments;  a steadying  of  the 
mental  vision ; an  increased  glow  and  fervor 
of  emotion,  and  generally  a healthful  ripening 
of  the  perceptive  and  imaginative  powers.  As 
yet  there  is  no  betrayal  of  any  familiarity  with 
the  more  sensuous  and  passionate  side  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  however  it  may  delay  their 
ripeness  as  poets,  we  trust,  for  their  own  inno- 
cence and  happiness,  that  it  may  be  long  ere 
experience  shall  enable  them  to  paint  all  the 
complexities  or  to  comprehend  all  the  throb- 
biugs  of  the  human  heart. 


Mr.  Wallace’s  Island  L\fe^  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  natural  history,  supplementary 
to  his  able  work  The  Geographical  DistrihuUon 
of  Animals,  In  the  preliminary  chapters,  the 
author  reproduces  and  summarizes  many  of 
the  questions  that  were  treated  of  in  his  for- 
nier  w^ork ; but  the  discussion  of  them  is  more 
popular  and  elementary,  being  less  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  genera,  and 
more  largely  devoted  to  an  investigation  of 
the  distribution  of  species.  Without  in  the 
least  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  animal  and  floral  productions  of  conti- 
nents and  other  large  divisions  of  the  earth, 
in  order  to  a solutioii  of  the  complex  and  often 
anomalous  problem  of  the  phenomena,  laws, 
and  causes  of  the  dispersal  of  organisms,  and 
while  fully  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
combination  of  many  distinct  lines  of  biologic- 
al and  physical  inquiry,  Mr.  Wallace  is  yet  of 
opinion  that  islands  ofler  the  best,  or  at  least 
the  most  convenient,  subjects  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  of  distribution.  “If,”  he 
says,  “ wo  take  the  organic  productions  of  a 
small  island  or  very  limited  tract  of  country, 
we  have  in  their  relations  and  affinities — ^in 
the  fact  that  they  are  there,  and  others  are  not 
there — a problem  which  involves  all  the  mi- 
grations of  these  species  and  their  ancestral 
forms;  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  all 
the  changes  of  sea  and  land,  which  have  af- 
fected those  migrations;  the  whole  series  of 
actions  and  reactions  which  have  determined 
the  preservation  of  some  forms  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  others — in  fact,  the  whole  history 


T$land  Life ; or,  The  Phenontma  and  Carnes  Insu^ 
tar  Faunas  and  Floras.  Incladlng  n Uevisiun  fiiid  At- 
tempted Sointion  of  the  Problem  ot‘  GeoJoi^cnl  Climates. 
By  Ai-raKP  Rubbr!.!.  Wallace.  8vo,pp.622.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


of  the  earth,  organic  and  inorganic,  through- 
out a large  portion  of  geological  time.”  1^ 
fore  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
markable evidential  phenomena  presented  by 
insular  faunas  and  floras,  and  the  complex 
causes  that  produced  them,  Mr.  Wallace  pre- 
pares the  unscientitio  reader  to  accompany 
him  intelligently  by  a series  of  preliminary 
studies,  severally  devoted  to  explanations  of 
the  mode  of  distribution,  variation,  modifica- 
tion, and  dispersal  of  species  and  groups,  illus- 
trated by  facts  and  examples;  of  the  nature 
of  geological  change  as  aflectiug  continents 
and  islands ; of  changes  of  climate — their  na- 
ture, causes,  and  efifects ; and  of  the  duration 
of  geological  time  and  the  rate  of  organic 
development.  Having  thus  laid  a foundation 
for  a scientific  interpretation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  distribution,  Mr.  Wallace  proceeds,  in 
the  Second  Part  of  bis  work,  to  apply  the  nu- 
merous facts  established  and  theories  advanced 
in  the  First  Part  to  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  chief  islands 
of  the  globe.  In  order  to  this,  be  classifies 
these  islands,  in  accordance  with  their  physic- 
al origin,  in  two  principal  groups  or  classes — 
“continental  islands,”  or  those  which  have 
been  separated  from,  and  are  merely  detached 
and  not  distant  fragments  of,  continents;  and 
“oceanic  islands,”  or  islands  of  volcanic  or 
coralline  formation,  which  have  originated  in 
the  ocean,  and  have  never  formed  a part  of 
any  continent,  and  are  usually  distant  from 
continents,  and  separated  from  them  by  deep 
sea.  The  “continental  islands”  are  again 
subdivided  into  “recent”  and  “ancient,”  the 
recent  being  those  which  are  situated  on  sub- 
merged banks  connecting  them  with  a conti- 
nent, from  which  they  are  separated  by  a 
shallow  sea,  seldom  exceeding  one  hundred 
fathoms,  and  which  they  resemble  in  their  ge- 
ological structure  and  their  animal  and  vege- 
table productions — plain  indications  that  they 
were  separated  from  the  mainland  at  a recent 
geological  period ; and  the  ancient  being  those 
which  are  separated  from  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent by  a deeper  sea,  of  one  thousand  fathoms 
or  upward,  whose  mammalia  and  amphibia  al- 
most all  form  distinct  8i>ecie8,  and  many  of 
them  distinct  and  peculiar  genera  and  fami- 
lies, and  whose  faunas  are  fragmentary,  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  continental  orders 
or  families  being  quite  unrepresented  among 
them,  while  some  of  their  animals  aro  allied, 
not  to  such  forms  as  inhabit  the  adjacent  con- 
tinents, but  to  those  W'hich  are  found  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world — all  these  circum- 
stances indicating  that  they  were  separated 
from  the  adjacent  continent  at  a very  remote 
geological  period.  To  the  first-named  class 
l)elong  Great  Britain,  Bonico,  Java,  Ja]>an,  and 
Formosa,  and  to  the  last-named  the  Madagas- 
car group,  and  the  anomalous  islands  of  Celo- 
l)6s  and  New  Zealand.*  Mr.  Wallace  observes 
that  the  floras  and  faunas  of  all  these  islands 
uniformly  exhibit  certain  well-defined  biolo- 
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gical  features,  common  to  all  organisms,  whicli 
are  an  important  element  in  ascertaining  their 
origin,  the  course  of  their  migration,  and  the 
motive  power  which  has  urged  them  on.  These 
are:  a constant  tendency  to  increase  in  num- 
bers and  to  occupy  a wider  area;  a constant 
exercise  of  powers  of  dispersion  and  migration, 
through  which,  when  unchecked,  they  are  en- 
abled to  spread  widely  over  the  globe;  and 
finally,  a constant  obedience  to  those  laws  of 
evolution  and  extinction  which  determine  the 
manner  in  which  groups  of  organisms  arise 
and  grow,  reach  their  maximum,  and  then 
dwindle  away,  often  breaking  up  into  separate 
X>ortiou8  which  long  survive  in  very  remote  re- 
gions. Mr.  Wallace's  descriptions  of  the  geo- 
logical and  zoological  characteristics  of  these 
islands  and  groups  are  no  less  noteworthy  for 
their  picturesqneness  and  their  freedom  from 
technicality  than  for  their  scientific  precision. 
His  chaste  and  vigorous  style,  his  faculty  for 
lucid  generalization,  and  the  coincideuee  of 
their  opinions,  will  remind  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Darwin ; nor  will  his  reasonings  and  specula- 
tions suffer  by  a comparison  with  those  on  kin- 
dred topics  by  that  eminent  philosopher.  Es- 
pecially able  and  interesting  are  his  specula- 
tions and  demonstrations  with  reference  to  the 
affinities  and  probable  origin  of  insular  flora 
and  fauna,  the  powers  of  dispersal  of  animals 
and  plants,  the  barriers  that  are  in  the  way  of 
those  powers  and  the  causes  that  favor  them, 
the  changes — geographical,  geological,  and  cli- 
matic— which  have  influenced  the  dispersal  of 
organisms,  and  the  routes  and  agencies  by 
which  Northern  plants  have  reached  various 
Southern  lands.  


No  one  who  read  Miss  Bird’s  capital  book, 
A Ladjfa  Uft  in  the  Eocky  Mouniainsj  describing 
the  incidents  of  her  eight  hundred  miles  of 
horseback  travel  through  our  wild  far  Western 
mountain  and  mining  regions,  will  require  to 
be  prompted  to  read  a similar  book  by  her,  en- 
titled Unbeaten  Troche  in  Japan,^  being  a spir- 
ited narrative  of  her  travels  on  horseback  for 
1200  miles,  altogether  off  the  beaten  track  of 
travellers,  through  the  interior  portion  of  Ja- 
pan lying  north  of  TOkiyO  (Yedo),  and  inclu- 
ding the  adjacent  and  little-known  island  of 
Yezo.  As  was  the  case  in  her  travels  in  our 
wild  Western  country.  Miss  Bird  had  the  cour- 
age, in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  friends  and 
her  own  fears,  to  venture  on  her  several  expe- 
ditions to  these  unfrequented,  and  in  some  in- 
stances half-savage,  districts  of  Japan,  without 
a guard  or  companion,  and  unarmed ; and  it  is 
equally  to  the  credit  of  her  own  tact  and  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  natural  politeness  and  chiv- 
alry of  the  rude  and  uncultured  people  among 
whom  she  ventured,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 


• iTnbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  An  Account  of  Travels 
on  Horseback  in  the  Interior,  iiiclading  Visits  to  tho 
Aborigines  of  Yezo  and  tho  Shrines  of  Nikkd  and  Isu. 
By  Ibabrlla  L.  Bird.  S vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  407  and  372. 
Nsw  York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 


her  journeys  she  was  able  to  say  she  had  trav- 
elled the  entire  distance  with  perfect  safety 
and  absolute  freedom  from  any  rudeness  or 
cause  of  alarm.  Even  among  the  aborigines 
of  Yezo,  tho  Ainos,  a people  who  bear  the  same 
relations  to  the  Japanese  that  our  aborigines 
do  to  us,  and  although  she  was  tho  first  Euro- 
pean woman  they  had  ever  seen,  she  was  treat- 
ed with  a delicacy  and  consideration  that 
would  put  our  civilization  to  shame — their  in- 
stinctive delicacy  and  politeness  manifesting 
themselves  by  the  repression  of  even  a glance 
of  curiosity  while  she  was  the  recipient  of  their 
hospitality,  and  by  spontaneously  according  to 
her  an  unsolicited  privacy  that  was  never  ob- 
served among  one  another.  Miss  Bird’s  trav- 
els took  her  among  a primitive  people,  in  re- 
gions unaffected  by  contact  with  Europeans 
or  Americans;  and  os  her  movements  wero 
leisurely,  and  she  lived  among  them,  she  had 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  see  their  mode  of 
living,  and  to  become  familiar  with  their  cus- 
toms, manners,  costume,  occupations,  religion, 
superstitions,  and  conditions  geuerally,  and 
also  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  its 
scenery,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  and  its  natural 
and  artificial  products — all  of  which  she  de- 
scribes in  a lively  and  sparkling  way,  half- 
methodical  and  half-desultory,  that  is  very  en- 
gaging. Particularly  fresh  and  entertaining, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of  interesting  and 
novel  information,  are  her  descriptions  of  the 
native  shrines  and  temples,  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  people,  their  domestic  avocations,  the  re- 
lation of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  people  and  their  officials;  and  her 
account  of  Yezo  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants 
has  a peculiar  interest  as  the  first  full  and  au- 
thentic one  derived  from  jMjrsonal  observation. 
Although  the  chief  portions  of  Miss  Bird’s  two 
delightful  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  unbeaten 
parts  of  Japan,  and  to  people  with  whom  for- 
eigners have  had  little  or  no  intercourse,  she 
does  not  pass  over  any  part  of  the  country 
with  an  unobservant  eye.  She  also  describes 
the  cities  and  districts  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar from  new  points  of  view,  and  with  re- 
markable vivacity.  Her  observations  upon 
the  administrative,  social,  and  educational  sys- 
tems of  Japan,  and  upon  the  missionary  opera- 
tions of  the  various  Christian  bodies,  are  full 
and  suggestive.  

Earl  Huberts  Daughter^  is  a historical  ro- 
mance, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  grace- 
ful scholarship  and  antiquarian  zeal  of  Emily 
Sarah  Holt.  The  period  illustrated  in  this  tale 
is  that  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
covered  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  tho  career 
of  his  famous  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh — 
a period  that  was  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
and  terrible  incidents,  its  tumultuous  politics. 


’ Earl  HuJbttrVs  Daughter;  or.  The  l*olUhing  of  the 
PtarU  A Tale  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Emii-y 
Holt.  12mo,  pp.  371.  New  York:  Robert  Curler 
aud  Brothers. 
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and  its  religious  superstition  and  intolerance, 
slightly  alleviated  by  the  dawn  of  a purer 
and  milder  faith.  The  novel  carries  the  read- 
er to  the  courts  of  Henry  and  his  contempora- 
ry Alexander  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  inner 
domestic  life  of  the  families  of  their  great 
nobles,  and  it  portrays  with  historical  fideli- 
ty the  religious  and  political  events  of  the 
day,  and  its  social,  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
industrial  characteristics.  Its  connected  pic- 
tures of  the  life  of  the  people,  more  especial- 
ly of  such  proscribed  classes  as  Jews  aud  her- 
etics, of  the  turbulence  and  haughtiness  of 
the  nobles,  of  the  position  of  woman,  and 
of  the  reformed  religious  movement  that  was 
beginuiug  to  make  itself  felt,  are  vivid  and 
authentic.  This  interesting  tale  is  a success- 
ful revival  of  a momentous  period  in  English 
history.  

Charlotte  M.  Yonoe’s  Love  and  is  a 
story  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy,  treated  in  the 
literary  style  of  the  romance  writers  of  the 
latter  half  of  that  period,  albeit  with  some  ju- 


Love  and  Life,  An  Old  Story  in  Eighteenth  Centniv 
Codtume.  By  Ciiabi.ottk  M.  Yonok.  Anthor  of  the  Heir 
of  Redclyffc,  etc.  “ Fninkliii  Sqnare  Library.”  4to,pp.  54. 
New  York : Harper  aud  Brutliom. 


dicious  moflifications.  The  pervading  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  its  sentiment  render  it  a 
safe  and  invigorating  visitant  of  the  domestic 
circle. — ^As  respects  its  characters,  materials, 
and  general  tieatmeut,  Mr.  Trollope's  novel, 
Dr.  WortUfe  School, has  little  in  common  with 
his  previous  works  of  fiction,  and  none  of  the 
marks  of  his  individuality  as  a writer.  In  it 
he  moves  in  a new  world,  and  among  unfamil- 
iar persons,  and  with  a certain  appearance  of 
strangeness  and  want  of  ease.  The  character 
of  Dr.  Wortle  is  drawn  with  admirable  skill 
and  power. — The  remaining  novels,  Littk 
Pansy, by  Mrs.  Randolph,  The  Jiebd  of  the 
Family,^*  by  Mrs.  Linton,  Nestlcnook,'*  by  Leon- 
ard Kip,  and  Elsie  Gordon,^*  are  quiet,  whole- 
some, aud  readable  tales. 


11  Dr.  Wortle'n  School  A Novel.  By  Asmoiiv 
LOP*.  “Fraiikliu  Square  Library.”  4lo,  pp.  80.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Little Paney,  A Novel.  ByMrs.  Rasdoi.ph.  “ Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  Tl.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

i»  The  Rebel  of  the  Family,  A Novel.  By  R Lvwjf 
Linton.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4lo,  pp.  80.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothens. 

1*  Neetlenook.  A Tale,  ^ Lkonabo  Kip.  Sq.  ISrao, 
pp.  815.  New  York ; O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sods. 

»»  EUtie  Gordon ; or^  Through  Thorny  Paths.  By  Eiiii.y 
BaomR.  19mo,  pp.  211.  New  York : Robert  Carter  aud 
Brotiicra. 


CMtnv’s  ®istnritnl  iRernrii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary.— ^The  following  appropriation  bills 
w'erc passed  in  Congress  during  the  month:  The 
Army  Bill,  amounting  to  $26,190,800;  House, 
Jaunary  5;  and  Senate,  w'ith  amendments  cut- 
ting ofi'  about  $200,000,  January  14.  Consular 
and  Diplomatic  Bill,  $1,195,435;  Seuate,  Janu- 
ary 7.  Ind iau  Bill,  ^,531,8^ ; House,  J auuary 
11,  with  clause  abolishing  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners.  Military  Academy  Bill, 
$322,135  37 ; Senate,  January  14. 

The  House,  January  17,  directed  an  inquiry 
to  bo  made  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a telegraphic  postal  system  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States ; and  also  as  to  the  cost 
of  reproducing  facilities  for  transmitting  tele- 
graphic messages  equal  to  those  now  possess- 
ed by  existing  corporations,  aud  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  operating  the  same. 

General  Nathan  Goflf,  Jun.,  of  West  Virginia, 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Seoretary^  of 
the  Navy,  January  6. 

The  following  United  States  Senators  have 
been  elected : James  G.  Fair,  Nevada ; Johu  F. 
Miller,  California;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Dela- 
ware (re-elected);  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
Connecticut;  O.  D.  Conger,  Michigan;  H.  L. 
Dawes,  Massachusetts  (re-elected);  Eugene 
Hale,  Maine;  Thomas  C.  Platt,  Now  York; 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana;  John  Sherman, 
Ohio ; F.  M.  Cockrell,  Missouri. 

The  Maine  Legislature,  Jaunary  12,  declared 


Harris  M.  Plaisted  to  have  been  elected  Gov- 
ern (»r. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  reports 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  aud 
Territories  to  be  50,152,356. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  January 
6.  The  Queen  in  her  address  referred  at  length 
to  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  aud  recommended 
the  further  development  of  the  principles  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  a manner  confonn- 
able  to  the  special  wants  of  Ireland,  both  as 
regards  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  with  a view  to  effective  efforts  for  giving 
to  a larger  portion  of  the  people  by  purchase 
a permanent  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil. 
This  legislation  will  require  the  removal  for 
the  purposes  in  view  of  all  obstacles  arising 
out  of  limitations  on  the  ownership  of  proper- 
ty, with  duo  provision  for  the  security  of  the 
interests  involved.” — The  Irish  state  trials 
were  begun  in  Dublin  Decembcir  28,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  May  and  Justices  Fitzger- 
ald and  Barry. 

The  Porte  has  communicated  to  the  ambas- 
sadors a fresh  note,  regretting  the  warlike  prep- 
arations of  Greece,  which  are  bringing  troahlo 
aud  uncertainty  upon  the  peace  of  Europe,  In 
order  to  terminate  such  a state  of  affairs,  w hich 
is  disastrous  to  both  Turkey  aud  Greece,  tho 
powers  are  invited  to  send  instructions  to  their 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  for  a European 
conference. 

Ill  tho  Spanish  Chamber  ofDepattoa,Janu- 
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ary  16,  the  Minister  of  Colonies  anuonuced  that 
tbo  pacification  of  Cuba  was  complete. 

The  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  speak- 
ing at  an  institution  for  invalids,  January  16, 
condemned  strongly  the  anti -Jewish  move- 
ment. 

DISASTERS. 

December  12. — British  steamer  &anict,  of  Lon- 
don, wrecked  in  tbo  North  Sea.  Seventeen 
persons  lost. 

December  13. — Japanese  coasting  steamer 
foundered  in  the  inland  sea.  Sixty-four  lives 
lost. 

December  30. — Report  reached  London  of  loss 
of  British  steamer  Montgomeryshire,  from  Car- 
diff for  Singapore,  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
with  crew  of  thirty  persons. 

January  3. — Dispatch  to  Lloyd's  from  Lisbon 
stating  that  the  English  steamer  Harelda,  from 
Palermo  bound  to  London,  ran  into  the  Span- 
ish steamer  Leon,  from  Liverpool  for  Manila, 
twelve  miles  from  Cape  Roca.  Both  vessels 
sank.  Niue  Englishmen  and  fourteen  Span- 
iards were  lauded  at  Lisbon.  Nothing  is  kuo  .vu 
of  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

January  4. — Ten  women  and  children  burn- 
ed to  death  by  a fire  in  the  rear  tenement- 
house  35  Madison  Street,  New  York. 

January  5. — News  reached  London  of  the  loss 


of  the  British  steamer  Farnley  off  the  Denmark 
coast.  All  hands  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

January!, — Thirteen  persons  burned  to  death 
in  the  Strafford  County  (Now  Hampshire)  Poor- 
house. 

January  15. — British  ship  Leonore  run  into 
and  sunk  off  Hartlepool.  Nine  persons,  includ- 
ing the  captain,  drowned. 

January  16. — Nows  of  snow-slides  in  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  Utah.  Eleven  persons 
killed. 

OBITUARY. 

December  22. — In  London,  England,  George 
Eliot  (Mrs.  Cross),  the  novelist,  aged  sixty 
years. 

December  25. — In  Berne,  by  his  own  hand,  M. 
Anderwort,  President-elect  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

December  27. — In  New  York  city,  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Chapin,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Deoon6cr:i0. — In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Epos 
Sargent,  author,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

January  1. — In  Paris,  France,  Louis  Angnsto 
Blanqui,  the  noted  Communist,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

January  4. — In  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  aged  seveuty-threo 
years. 


(£iiit0r’0  Drnuitr. 


A GOOD  story  comes  to  us  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge,  who,  it  is  said, 
related  it  himself  not  long  before  his  death. 
He  was  talking  to  some  friends  of  his  own  ca- 
reer, and  speaking  of  the  many  kiuilnesses  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  the 
many  compliments  paid  him  by  his  admirers. 
He  added  that  he  had  recently  heard  of  a com- 
pliment paid  him  during  the  war  by  an  old 
Kentucky  farmer,  which  ho  believed  he  valued 
os  much  as  any  he  ever  received.  It  was  the 
custom  during  the  vrar,  as  indeed  it  has  alwa^'S 
been,  for  the  country  people  to  come  into  the 
county  tow’u  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  hear 
and  tell  the  nows.  At  a meeting  of  this  char- 
acter, in  some  store  in  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Chickamanga,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  that  he  had  heard  some 
news,  and  being  bidden  to  tell  it,  said,  I did 
hear  that  thar  has  been  a most  powerful  6ght 
down  in  Tennessee,  and  they  says  that  for  a 
long  time  it  went  mighty  agin  our  folks,  but 
that  then  Mr.  Brock inridgo  came  forrard  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  the  field  for  just  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  they  do  say  that  he  slew  thirty  thou- 
sand 

Kentuckians  are  nothing,  if  not  parliament- 
ary.   

A FRESH  little  anecdote  of  that  most  genial 
gentleman,  Mr.  William  R.  Travers,  who  had 
been  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  Roquet 


Court  Club,  of  which  he  is  the  honored  presi- 
dent. In  response  to  several  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  the  running  track,  from  a party 
thinking  of  having  his  name  put  up  for  mem- 
bership, Mr.  Travers  replied,  generally,  that 
while  on  account  of  its  shortness  and  sharp 
angles  it  was  not  a particularly  fast  track,  still 
it  was  “ fair,”  and  added,  in  conclusion,  “ Well, 
I w-will  t-tell  you  how  f-f-fast  it  is:  t-t-t'other 
day  I ran  a h-h-half-mile  q-q-^iitcAer  thau  I can 
t-t-tcll  you  about  it.” 


Auck  Thompson,  of  Virginia,  tells  a story 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  vernacular  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  born,  and  of  their 
special  capacity  for  giving  evidence  in  a court 
of  justice  iu  a compact,  accurate,  and  pictur- 
esque style.  Some  time  ago  ho  chanced  to  be 
visiting  at  a county  seat  iu  Virginia,  and  was 
courteously  invited  by  the  Commonwealth's 
attorney  to  come  into  the  court-room  on  the 
following  morning,  with  the  assurance  that  a 
witness  would  testify  iu  a murder  case  then 
pending.  Ho  entered  the  court -room,  and 
speedily  after  his  arrival  a witness  was  called, 
who  advanced  to  the  stand  with  such  a jaunty 
air  of  self-assurance,  and  who  kissed  the  book 
with  such  loud-sounding  contidouce,  that  he 
was  sure  this  must  be  ^^his  man.”  His  judg- 
ment was  not  incorrect. 

‘^Mr.  Williamson,”  asked  the  Common- 
wealth’s attorney,  “do  you  know  anything 
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of  the  killiug  whicli  took  place  at  Eobertsou^a 
store  last  month  f” 

Know  aiiythiug!”  was  the  rcsponaoj  “I 
were 

Then  tell  the  Conrt  and  jury/’  said  the  at- 
torney, “ what  you  know/^ 

The  witness  planted  hirasolf  more  6rmly  on 
both  feet,  glanced  around  itp<>n  his  auditors, 
and  thus  delivered  himself:  ‘‘Well,  you  see^ 
Mr.  Roberson  were  a-sittiu’  iu  the  back  part  of 


and  informed  the  Speaker  that  be  bad  not 
addressed  the  Chair  f to  which  Mr.  Speaker 
replied;  thought  you  did  j I saw  you  were 
standing  up.”  The  house  canio  down,  as  did 
the  boots. 


Judge  Caldwell,  of  North  Carolina,  at  one 
time  was  obliged  to  call  upon  an  old  darky  to 
open  his  court.  It  was  evidently  the  first  time 
he  bad  acted  in  the  capacity  of  bailiff.  He  be- 
gan : ‘‘  Oh  yes ! oh 

hono’ble  <ie  Co’t  is 
now  on  de  Ixmeh.” 
i . ^ Theji,  after  hesiiat- 

V'  knowing  what 

I hi t^»«ay»ho  sceuieillo 

^ ‘ tmdtHl  by 

exclainiin«,  “An' 

I "‘“y  *’« 

f. i ■■  ;n  ^ ^ mercy  on  hia  soul . 

' ' r ■ Ciildwell  retort- 
unuiediately, 
^ That’s  right,  my 
t rnan  y that's  right  : 
^ theiti  ever  w aa  a 

^ needed 

/iWHfefi  *uerey  of  God, 

'.W%w8aivi  it’i*  ibis  one." 


Poor  Art  emus 
Ward ! In  our  day 
there  has  been  no 
more  delight fal  hu- 
morist. When  he 
died,  the  xovss  of 
England  and  Amer- 
ica was  filled  with 
tributes  tobts  mem- 
ory. In  New  York 
a meeting  of  new.s- 
paper  fol  k was  held, 
at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  his 
ineniory  should 
really  and  truly  be 
perpetuated.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  is  amusingly  told  in  the  folio wiug,  from 
a Boston  friend ; 

**A  few  summers  since  I passed  a w'oek’s  va- 
cation Ht  Waterfortl,Muine,ai)d  during  my  visit 
went  to  the  village  grave-yard  to  view  the  final 
rcsting-placo  of  Arteuius  Ward.  With  some 
troulde  I found  the  grave,  there  being  nothing 
about  the  plain  white  slab  to  dintingnish  it 
fn)m  many  similar  ones  around.  While  think- 
ing and  wondering  that  no  monument  had  over 
been  erected  to  the  humorist,  a country  man 
approached,  to  whom  I said, ‘My  tVieml,  can 
you  tell  mo  why  it  is  that  ^‘Artoin us”  never 
has  liad  a monument  erected  to  his  ineniuryf 
^Well,  stranger,  I guess  I kin/  was  the  reply. 
^Yoii  see,  ftiiior  Artemns  died,  three  or  four 
hundred  printer  fidlers  down  iu  New  York  city 
got  together  and  passed  some  beautiful  x^eso- 


W^AIVING  THE  QUESTION. 

Peo«  ’e  Ui(“k 

Kick!  Why,  JJra,  I'll  joe  toll  you.  1 wouldn’t  part  with  him  If  I wowi’t  eick 


bis  store  »-plnyiid  of  bis  fiddle^  not  n-tbinkin^ 
of  boiii*  stoUlicd,  nor  iiiithiu'  tif  the  kind,  when 
ill  come  Mr.  Johnson, and  then  and  tliar  stobbed 
him ; t/icw  he  ijuthereil  a h it nff-n tarter^  clmneti  out 
Iht  aotvdf  l^iqitd  the  paUn>^,  and  eVared  het^lfy 


WiiENT  Judge  Woods,  who  has  just  bcon  ap- 
pointed a Jiistfcoof  the  Cnited  States  Supreme 
Conrt,  was  Speaker  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  his  rendy  Avit  and  strong 
sense  made  him  very  popular.  On  one  occa- 
sion a rural  statesmun  eritercd  the  hall  with 
his  No.  12  brogan.s  covered  with  the  soil  of  his 
native  hills,  and  taking  his  scat,  placed  his  feet 
on  his  desk,  one  boot  on  the  toe  of  the  other. 
The  Speaker- s eye  was  at  once  attracted  to  the 
statesman,  and  he  called  out,  **Tlie  gentleman 

from  which  partially  awakened  our 

friend,  Av ho  peered  out  from  behind  his  boots, 
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lutions,  saying  that  Artemns  should  have  a 
monument,  and  they  would  pay  for  it  then 
and  there ; and  then  they  took  up  a collection, 
which  amounted  to  twenty  dollars  and  sixty 
cents,  so  I’m  told;  and  since  then  this  town 
haiu’t  seen  either  the  monument  or  the  mon- 
ey ; hut,  stranger,  we  did  get  a copy  of  ike  reso- 
lutions J ” 

Not  long  ago  a young  lady  of  Philadelphia 
was  spending  her  vacation  in  Norwich,  Now 
York,  and  during  a conversation  with  her, 
which  naturally  turned  upon  the  city  of  her 
adoption,  the  subject  of  the  Quaker  residents 
thereof  was  mentioned.  “ Soon  after  I went 
to  Philadelphia  to  live,”  she  said,  I became 
quite  intimately  acquainted  with  a nice  old 
lady,  a former  Quakeress,  who  hod  changed 
her  manner  of  worship.  I was  enthusiastically 
telling  her  one  day  how  much  1 liked  the 
Quakeresses ; what  a charming  simplicity  was 
theirs ; how  quiet  they  appeared ; what  a se- 
rene spirituality,  so  far  removed  from  all  earth- 
ly taint,  shone  in  their  faces.  Looking  at  me 
w ith  a kindly  smile,  the  old  lady  replied,  *That 
is  all  very  nice  and  sweet  to  think  about,  but 
when  they  look  like  that,  they  are  just  a-boiling 
inside !’  ” She  knew.  She  had  been  there.” 

It  w'as  very  considerate  of  Judge  Parker  to 
do  an  act  of  courtesy  to  a young  lady  in  Indi- 
ana, during  a recent  trial  for  divorce  that  came 
before  him.  The  case  seemed  to  be  quite  clear 
and  simple,  and  he  was  about  to  order  a decree, 
when  ho  noticed  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  requested  her  to  come  forward, 
take  the  staud,  and  be  sworn.  He  asked  her 
a few  unimportant  questions,  and  granted  the 
divorce.  At  the  dinner  table  one  of  the  coun- 
sel asked  if  it  W'as  necessary  that  the  young 
lady  should  testify.  “ Well,  no,”  said  the  judge, 
smiling ; “ but  I saw  that  she  had  a new  bon- 
net, and  was  striving  to  show  it,  and  I con- 
cluded to  give  her  a better  opportunity  by 
putting  her  on  the  stand.” 

In  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossiug’s  Story  of  tke  Unit- 
ed States  Nary j for  Boys,  just  published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  are  many  pleasant  anec- 
dotes growing  out  of  our  early  naval  history. 
Before  the  war  of  1812,  Captains  Hull  and  Da- 
cres  were  personal  aequaintances,  their  ships 
happening  to  be  together  in  the  Delaware. 
The  captains  met  at  a party,  and  had  some 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  their 
respective  navies,  Hull  was  lively  and  good- 
linuiored.  When  they  spoke  of  w'hat  w'ould 
happen  if,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  should  come 
in  collision,  Hull  said,  ^^Take  care  of  that  ship 
of  yours  if  I ever  catch  her,  in  the  Constitution/* 

Dacros  laughed,  and  offered  a handsome  bet 
that  if  they  ever  did  meet  as  antagonists,  his 
fiiend  would  find  out  his  mistake.  Hull  re- 
fusal a money  wager,  but  ventured  to  stake 
oil  the  issue^ — a hat.  Years  after  this,  the  con- 
jectured encounter  did  occur ; and  when,  after 


a desperate  dght,  in  which  the  English  frigate 
became  a w’reck  upon  the  water.  Captain  Da- 
cres  came  on  board  the  Constitution  and  offered 
his  sword  to  Hull,  who  w^as  waiting  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  “No,  no,”  said  Hull,  “I  will 
not  take  a sword  from  one  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  use  it;  but  I will  trouble  you  for  that 
hat/^  

At  the  opening  of  his  book,  Mr.  Lossing  de- 
scribes briefly  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  1775, 
and  the  gathering,  three  days  afterward,  of  a 
motley,  undisciplined  army  of  full  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  Cambridge,  with  all  sorts  of  arms, 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  clothing,  forming  a most 
grotesque  appearance,  and  almost  everybody 
assuming  the  right  to  be  captain.  This  was 
the  call  to  arms : 

Come  ont,  yo  Continen tollers! 

We’re  going  for  to  go 

To  fight  the  red-coat  enemy, 

Who’rc  very  cote,  you  know. 

Now  shoulder  arms!  Eyes  right,  and  dress! 
Front!  (Dave,  pull  up  your  hose.) 

Step ! whoop ! That’s  slick.  Now  carry  arms  I 
(Mike  Jones,  turn  out  your  toes.) 

Charge  bagnet ! That’s  your  sort,  my  boys ! 

Now  quick  time.  March ! That’s  right : 

Just  so  we’d  poke  the  enemy 
If  they  were  but  iu  sight. 

Bill  Sneezer,  keep  your  canteen  down ; 

We’re  going  for  to  travel. 

Capting,  I wants  to  halt  a bit; 

My  shoe  is  full  of  gravel. 

No  wonder,  Laving  written  “ The  Wonderful 
Ouc-hoss  Shay,” 

That  was  built  in  such  a logical  way 
It  ran  a hundred  years  to  a day, 

that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  having  a 
fondness  for  carriage-building,  should  he  elect- 
ed a member  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association,  and  that  he  should  have  address- 
ed them  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Chicago 
the  following  moro  than  oiic-hoss  letter: 

Qk<ti-kmkn,— I am  sorry  that  I can  not  slip  over  into 
the  meeting  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in  Chicago  next 
Thui*8day  evening;  but  Ibe  stride  w'ould  be  a long  one, 
and  the  only  vehicle  I was  ever  concerned  in  building 
went  to  pieces  one  day  very  suddenly.  Besides,  I am  just 
now  working  in  harness  as  a lecturer,  and  if  1 eiiould  bolt 
or  run  away,  I do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the 
college  vehicle  to  which  I am  attached.  I must  therefore 
content  myself  with  wishing  the  company  a good  time, 
ever>'body  happy,  and  not  one  sulky. 

Yours,  very  truly,  O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  Mormons  are  strict  observers  of  tlio 
Sabbath.  While  I was  living  in  a remote  set- 
tlement, where  it  was  difficult  to  procure  la- 
bor, I had  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  only 
carpenter  in  the  place.  He  said  that  ho  was 

under  an  engageinent  to  Brother  H to 

work  by  the  day,  hut  that  ho  would  ask  to  bo 
lot  off  for  au  hour  or  two.  So  we  called  upon 

Brother  H ,who  was  told  by  the  carpenter 

that  if  be  would  not  allow  biiu  the  time,  bo 
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warm  and  idealizing  haze  of  a premature 
spring. 

All  the  forenoon  we  reach  northward 
by  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  are 
clear  of  snow  even  up  to  the  heights  of 
Cro’nest  and  the  Storm  King;  the  slopes 
are  brown  with  the  budding  foliage,  and 
the  water  traffic  shows  that  the  river  men 
have  finally  dismissed  the  winter.  But 
in  the  afternoon  the  scene  changes;  we 
have  passed  Troy,  and  still  bearing  north- 
ward, we  look  out  of  the  car  windows  on 
a landscape  with  a communicative  chilli- 
ness of  color  and  feeling.  The  skies  are 
overcast  by  heavy  clouds,  and  the  air  has 
a moist  i>enetrativeness ; the  depots  are 
small  and  uncomfortable ; the  soil  is 
scrubby  and  fallow;  the  homesteads  are 
seriously  uiibeautiful ; and  we  detect  a 
dialect  in  the  murmured  conversation  of 
the  car  which  convinces  us  that  we  are 
in  Vermont. 

We  come  nearer  to  the  hills  that  at 
first  are  distant,  and  wind  through  nar- 
row valleys,  where  there  are  clumps  of 
silvery  birches,  elders,  and  maples.  We 
sometimes  discover  a rugged  hut,  from 
which  a column  of  smoke  is  ascending 
amidst  the  maples,  from  each  of  which  a 
pail  is  suspended.  The  hours  are  long, 
the  frostless  cold  increases,  and  the  dull- 
ness of  the  day  ends  in  rain.  We  alight 
in  a precise  and  well-conditioned  town 
among  the  hills,  where  marble  is  so  com- 
mon that  it  is  used  for  fences  and  for  the 
door-steps  of  frame  houses.  The  life  is 
placid,  and  the  business  is  invisible,  though 
the  blocks  of  stores  indicate  no  small  mea- 
sure of  prosperity  and  ambition.  But  the 
littleness  of  purpose  and  achievement,  in 
contrast  with  the  vigorous  metropolis  that 
we  left  in  the  morning,  is  soon  dismissed 
in  the  glow  and  crackle  of  a birch-wood 
fire,  which  seems  to  lubricate  the  whole 
being.  The  outer  weather  is  nothing  to 
us  until  moraing,  and  in  the  morning 
our  discontent  is  revived  in  finding  that 
all  the  hills  have  disappeared  in  what 
Emerson  graphically  describes  as  “the 
tumultuous  privacy  of  the  storm.”  The 
fast-flying  fiakes,  whirled  by  a biting 
wind,  muffle  the  distance,  and  when  in 
moments  of  respite  the  nearer  hills  shape 
themselves  again,  it  is  as  in  a mirage — • 
dubious  and  vanishing.  What  consola- 
tion there  is  comes  to  us  in  the  intima- 
tion that  it  is  a sugar  snow,  which  with 
the  relaxation  of  a thaw  will  leave  the 
maples  in  a soft,  yielding  condition;  and 


as  it  is  to  study  the  maples  that  we  have 
ventured  into  this  northern  latitude,  we 
take  courage  with  the  afternoon  train  for 
Shrewsbury,  where  the  maple  orchards 
are  famous. 

There  are  many  groves  on  the  way, 
bordered  by  sentinel  evergreens,  whose 
branches  are  overlaid  by  snow,  and  have 
the  crisp  whiteness  of  ostrich  feathers. 
All  down  the  slopes  the  maples  have  pre- 
ponderance, and,  like  those  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  are  tapped,  though  beads  of 
ice  seal  the  incisions.  In  half  an  hour 
the  train  leaves  us  at  one  of  the  villages 
which  Shrewsbury  embraces,  and  we 
watch  it  disappear  up  the  heavy  grade  in 
the  confusion  of  the  storm  before  w’e  com- 
prehend that  we  are  standing  alone  on 
the  platform  of  the  depot,  which  is  ter- 
raced in  one  mountain  and  confronted  by 
another,  with  little  more  than  a gully  be- 
tween. The  snow  is  mystifying,  and  no 
tavern  is  visible  among  the  cluster  of 
houses  in  the  hollow ; but  while  we  are 
debating  as  to  our  proper  course,  a young 
man  opens  the  door  of  the  station  and  in- 
vites us  to  come  in.  He  is  a small,  wiry 
fellow,  with  sharp  features ; and  over  the 
Morse  instrument,  through  which  he  has 
been  exchanging  civilities  with  the  oper- 
ator at  Rutland,  is  a silver  cornet. 

“Do  you  play  ?”  we  inquire,  as  we  lin- 
ger before  the  stove,  which  is  snapping 
with  heat. 

“Occasionally,  at  dances,”  he  answers; 
and  as  he  closes  the  door  of  the  ticket 
office  we  notice  that  it  is  secured  by  a pe- 
culiar lock,  which  excites  our  interest. 

“It's  an  invention  of  mine;  I have  a 
patent  issued  on  it,”  he  explains;  and  he 
then  unfastens  another  door  opening  into 
a smaller  apartment,  strung  before  the 
window  of  which  is  a lot  of  watches,  with 
various  tools  spread  on  the  bench  below 
for  adjusting  and  repairing  them.  He 
applies  himself  to  these  with  easy  famil- 
iarity, and  speaks  of  a fertilizer  and  Bible 
dictionary  for  which  he  is  agent.  At 
least  six  violins  ai*e  hung  against  the  wall ; 
and  as  we  pick  at  the  strings  of  one  of 
them  he  tells  us,  without  any  boastful- 
ness, that  this  instrument  also  was  made 
by  him. 

We  do  not  wait  to  hear  of  his  other  oc- 
cupations, as  his  versatility  seems  limit- 
less, and  we  once  more  face  the  storm,  fol- 
lowing his  directions  down  the  liill  to  a 
little  tavern  in  a street  of  less  than  a doz- 
1 en  houses,  wliich,  for  all  the  life  that  can 
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GATHERINO  Sir 


ly  A SXOW-STORAI 


might  tenauflass.  Not  a 
is  afoot  or  discoverable  throiigli  the  win- 
dow's, and  our  only  greeting  is  from  a 
lialf-bml  bull  dog,  wliosc  growls  give  ur- 
gency to  our  raps  at  ilie  tavern  door, 
which,  with  sonic  delay,  is  opened  for  us 
by  a man  wlio  has  been  asleep,  and  Ls  not 
yet  fully  awake. 

Boston  or  New  York?''  he  inquires, 
after  a .stiperficial  survey  of  us,  wluclvap- 
parentiy  convinces  him  that  one  of  those 
two  citie>s  has  cast  us  forth;  ami  wdieu  we 
have  ao.swercd  him  by  iNf^gislering,  and 
have  drawn  chairs  around  the  stove,  he 
cominunicute.s  the  singular  fact  to  us  that 
he  himself  has  been  in  the  metropolis. 

W'ent  daown  with  my  daughter,  and 
put  up  at  a haouse  somewhere  near  Madi- 
son Square— a new  htjkouse  of  polished  red 
brick.  There's  a lump  of  nonsense  ahaout 
tliem  taverns  o'  yours.  %Ye  sat  diiown  at 
Si  table,  and  a fellow  comes  skipping  up 
with  a silver  tray  and  a iiencil  and  a pieces 
of  pajier.  That's  all  tom  foolery, -tliat  sort 
of  thing  is.  What  a man  wants  is  goo<l 
clean  victuals  with  a flavor  to  'em ; but 
this  fellow  kept  skipping  amouiul  Avith 
his  silver  tray,  and  when  we  got  through 
I didn't  kneow  what  we\l  luid  to  eat.  I'd 
a sight  liefer  have  a bit  of  boiled  pork 
with  milk  gravy,  tir  a cup  of  tea  and  a 


not  dismayed  by  the  prospect ; w'c  were 
willing  to  .sacrifice  j)fu*.HOMal  comfort  to 
the  pioture.sque,  and  if  we  could  tind  hu- 
man nature  simple  and  unnnwlernized 
among  the  mountains,  we  should  be  more 
than  satisfied. 

Our  host  himself  was  a locral  celebrity, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  business  of  the 
tiivern,  olliciatetl  as  auctioneer  at  all  s^des 
in  the  neiglilx>rhood.  He  was  loquacious, 
and  sometimes  grandiose  in  a blundering 
way.  His  vocabulary  was  florid  and  va- 
rious, and  he  was  fond  of  displaying  it, 
though  the  effect  was  often  Maliipro]>iaii. 
'‘TIrw  is  a throne/'  he  said,  ‘ set  with 
diamonds,  .Simlonics,  and  auiaranthes, 
with  vacillating  waters  shining  aruound 
it,  and  palms  waving  their  coruscatuig 
bnmclu^  over  it.  ' Wlnit  throne  he  re- 
ferred to  we  do  not  know,  but  hi.s  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  amply  pleasing  and  gi’aphie 
to  the  villag^'rs  who  ImptHuunl  to  bear  it. 
Once,  he  had  been  the  driver  of  a stage- 
coach, then  a dealer  in  dry-goods,  and 
then  a peddler.  ‘M  surveyed  all  the  pro- 
fessiori>s,^'  be  said,  modestly,  “and  con- 
cluded to  be  a •lack  of  all  trades.*'  While 
he  was  a peddler  he  had  a popular  article 
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4 S'tiiAU  K»W.\  IS  mu  GiiBKU  ilOC5T*{>i5, 


'Wi'  -Vf.  of  d«;Y  if.  was 

,v^*w  v^»»;  * f»>iuul  llmf  }l*vd.  Itt  a SivrgVir 

«.H>niiii*riVii  com  and  a spurjous  o?n-doliar  not^. 

‘^Look  here,  you  sliould  be  careful ; tliafs 
bad,  ’ sjiid  tlie  disgusted  peddler,  sliowin^  him  the  note,  which  was  a common  vt'c>od- 
engra^^mgr.  * Bud  i vvljy,  bless  me, responded  the  innocent,  in  amazement,  I didn’t 
know  that  a bank  would  issue  counterfeit  money!'’ 

Not  all  of  his  anecdotes  arc  repeatable  ; but  one  nioi*e  is  worth  telling'  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  his  vemitility.  He  wislicd  to  purcha^  a team  of  hoi*ses  from  one 

Deacon  Woodbury  at  8 , and  a friend  who  was  with  him  introduced  him  as  Elder 

Dawdey,  to  which  he  was  ulK>ut  to  object,  when  his  companion  whispered  to  him,, 
*'  Be  quiet,  you'll  get  ilic  team  for  twenty  dollars  less  as  a parson  than  as  a layman'  : 
and,  indeed,  the  deacon  wms  so  devoutly  considerate  of  the  church  that  the  purchase 
Avas  elfected  on  very  easy  terms.  At  dinner,  lunvever,  tlie  elder  w as  called  upon  for 
gmee  l:s>fore  meat,  and  though  iinfarniliar with  devotions  of  any  kind,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  expOvSe  the  fraud  to  Avhich  he  had  lent  hiimself.  and  he  returned  thanks  with  an 
unction  that  j>ut  him  liigh  in  the  deacon's  esteem.  It  lx^*ame  known  that  a minister 
w^as  in  tlie  village,  and  he  was  invited  to  console  a sick  old  man,  which  he  did,  a«  he 
says,  to  the  tmtire  satisfacliou  of  all  the  relatives.  On  the  following  day,  a lawyer 
having  failed  to  appear  for  him,  he  eonducled  a case  of  his  own  in  court,  and  in  the 
afteriipon  wuelded  the  hamnier  at  na  auction.  Later  in  tin?  evening  the  tiddler  was 
missing  fR>m  a dance,  ami  he  o tiered  himself  as  a substitute.  Wliiic  he  was  |K>ring 
ovfw  the  inuslc  Avitli  great  atteuti reuess,  though  he  could  not  read  a note,  a child  of 
yesterday's  inA^al id  happetied  to  look  in,  and  was  struck  aghast  by  the  sight  she  saw. 

“ Why,  ina,"  she  criixh  a.s  .soon  as  she  reached  home,  ‘'would  you  believe  it  that 
old  minister  who  wus  here  yesterday  is  a tlddling  a w'ay  like  all  possesse<l  at  the  dance  !'* 
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Till. 


frr^tv  Avlilli'  t!)!'  ]iy>sv  cjry  i>f  the 

auuniiu  Jlx>rlis*  slif  ii’kin^r  aloii^  lltc  AmcI 

< (-tihtol  sjuuv  >vf>rc  ^:)lo^tlv  ^vith  literk 

incurs  iJ^u  tlif'ir  bark,  atal  licavny  bmiulK^fd  »be 

lir^  \v(?rt  w^tni  wjUi  flnwoy  7Thite,  aud 

Hiai  Itifd  striK’k  tlu  fii.  w ith  jamdiMil  }<:"kd«ri : 
u!i  a vvifd-cbei-ry  on  a liitlc  knoll.  Uirk 

lisbaihi^  a vo\}pcv  bronze  that  il  .lDf>knd 
watni  jatf^ry  veiueil  ajcainst  the.  Hky,  JRnt 
MivH  wm';  Ihe  juapI^Ji,  t)m:t 
aud  iiui  alonjf  the  tvmdway,  in 
Iv  iVle.  atid  in  <4warnife  on  Uif* 

U*i\s>*en  t-avlj  wan  no  namm  tJNa)  ihe 
had  beet)  wid 

•'tmld 
mu 

tjfit  |S^il  ^ iUAd 

ean^hi  ihe 

ty  U that  ttipv  'seeim^  iike  th# 
hui  iHJ^i  ^ mi 

ben,  thy  -bnr.keisi  ocintak^ed^tanv  it  vru? 


I here  ihe 

'^^llPBHHHli^^K'"i'  '^^h'b  'and  }j;] 

USm I i^omr 

oninviiohwutt  ail  iltr 
d iy^iile  tlu*  hde: 

aud.  ‘tAu 

- ' vV ^ in;  iliMancr 
.V  ./  . lo\Vi‘r  g^rrivvUts  of  tl^ 

it  ivas  t>tiiy  ht^li  ath^ye  the  jre<«(tnd 
>|>.reiid  (liejobelves.  triniirujjic  from  v 
^ btH  O fa|i{^^‘‘i  * Avas  u km!  hocket  or  a 

^ ^ ^ ^ pailis  ill  the  dr^mnce 

‘ ^ " j \v<av  s*‘  •‘vul^kiiy.oned  1 

sibyld.'?  » if  ^Aat^o  advert i»* run 

™ ■'  was  thiivihtt  and  iv: 

eonrealed  under  ire  and  nrneu  i^no\\%avliieh  aliso  furmeii 
a solid  bow  from  the  mouth  of  the  s|M>ut. 

There  is  a human  and  poetic  qu.aliiy  in  maples,  which  is  easily  felt,  and  tboug'li 
the  land  would  be  wortJi  rnoi*i^  for  its  lumber  than  for  its  su^ar,  many  farmers  would 
no  inOiH?  ]iart  with  their  maple  bush  or  fmdiartl  than  witli  any  pifcioiis  heirlwm. 
Thei*e  an*  eartdess  mid  avaricious  growers  w'ho  bore  their  ti‘ees  in  sevend  places  at 
once,  or  iKiforc.'  the  i)K>|>er  season,  and  then  the  t tees,  like  overtlriven  creatures,  fail 
and  die  of  exhaustion.  The  gentle  metliod  succeeds  best,  by  prolonging  the  life,  and 
to  this  end  those  vsdioiu  \ve  iii'St  auAniioued  devi^^^  something  like  affectionate  care. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  met  one  of  the  largest  sugar  pixalucers  of  the  neigh- 
lx>rlux)d,  a gentleman  wlio  hiu?  an  oreliard  of  two  thousand  trees,  and  wlio  lives  in  a 
long,  low,  old  fashioned  house,  out  of  every  window  of  which  the  ]>eautiful  hills  are 
seen  undulating  iix  such  ch>se  lines  that  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  space  Ixitween 
them — ^liilis  so  profusely  wooded  that  Nve  could  undei’sland  liow  applicable  their  name 
might  be  in  summer,  though  they  were  now  white  and  leafle,ss  iu  the  wintry  inthralb 
meui. 

The  giowung  stov»:i  was  an  uns]icakable  ble^siug^  for  the  wind  had  not  al>ate<l  nor 
lost  its  penetiviiiViuicss  : and  jis  we  tlmwcd  oui’selves  the  host  placed  a dish  of  apples 
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Ik‘(V>K'  ^vith  aii  U> 

vrliU’^ii  \n  un  uliaost  invariable  part  v>f 
au  mfroUiictioti  in  Veraioiit.  ‘'Twa 
<layv  aj^fv'Vhe  ‘"I  wein  to  Kut- 
Uinl  beft»it‘e  leaving  told  the 
tt/  tr>p  as  uiuuy  trees  m they  muld; 
but  tbong-h  the  mcn  iain^  ivas  and 

cdear,  I hdt  approaidi  of  a in 


4 littfavX  «<irMAis’ 


Our  can  vroturiv  these  n){>Mnt- 

into  whieb  tite  AvlM.Mtle^  \he. 

jorotnotiyi*  hMs  never  phnvii'd.  anil  vvJinre 
tin  niad  i-s.  Ivfi  ru  vtn*y  s»)n»ll  cttKOititieis 
V\y  a dilapnliilM  <v?ju*b.  \vithont  hyulfnj^ 

uoudi  th>i|  i;s  e'ernfinelv  primitive.  The 
nur'njij^lileued  h\ti  Klin.'vv<l  .svUltn'.s  of  ear- 
lietvilayji,  >v}h>  knew  niorr  of  miture  Unin 
of  citkvs,  are  iu  llreir  bust  jgreneralion,  and 
the  clnldnni  have  lost  the  Siimplieity  and 
individuality  of  their  progenitoi’S.  It  is 
said  that  elementary  (Mlucation  is  more 
general  in  Vermont  tlian  iai  any  other 
State*  and  with  the  little  learning  the  ir- 
i*evei'ei:it  spirit  of  the  age  has  crept  in. 
Tluxse  whose  fathers  w(»re  homespun  and 
were  vigorously  distinct  in  chai’aeter,  ape 
the  ways  of  town,  and  are  drifting  into 
vulgar  and  uninteresting  cijckiieyisni.’’ 

As  Mr.  Daw  ley  said,  '"the  ideas  of  the 
couutr V are  ‘ advanced. ' Gue  afternoon 


tlie  afternoori,  and  as  soon  as  1 got  liome 
again  I stopped  the  work— none  too  soon, 
either.’’  A centre  table  was  strewn  with 
books,  magazines,  and  liew'spapers,  agri- 
cultural, redigious,  and  secular.  There 
were  more  books  in  the  capacious  wiu- 
dow^'Seahs,  and  though  it  seemed  as  far 
fiv>m  the  top  of  this  hill  to  the  city  as 
fiom  ilie  top  of  a Sierra  Nevada,  the  w orld 
and  ita  immediate  doings  were  seai-eely 
less  familiar  up  here  than  iii  Roxbury  or 
Harlem. 
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qKeet:*  aid  lioujiM?',  ^Y'l:iii/li 
Iiad  ii  tuvera  iii  coo^i^lni^^ 
wUccIi  uow  fttond  back  fmrn  tiie^  VM^bwuy , 
Hi  Bt  ih  , af  pJ^ddv  Tim 

^ariiv  AVii^  iiKmud  itsdMim 
bj  a .lipij^lit  of  >tr  iouc  uud  tbe 
tba  l»;iM[*ri‘*.yUi'il  av^i^;  ;eaatte’cd  hn- 
ffU'e  d 'vd  b 

iijVHu  us  ^ jdetiiVe  of  wliat 
1 i\  lirfi I av i I hdi 5kiv:i*i>  1 y wommi 
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fit  tbe  do«vr-^ud<^us^  we  m%]if.  find,  a;  bit 
id  pkl  turiiitUre,  or  d * ' 

piet V!  reB^pu  % i liOUjirb.  sdith Vt*  eltoii 
per  WliatvVd^Av  aur 

A Aonag  apd  pi'ettA 

1 he  dc^>r  -a  itJ  t af  1 the  aa- 
Idemi^VifHl  ;!S‘WoeirH\ss  of  maid- 
en b‘»‘>dsludiii;^  iu  bet"  flri>ssed  perd * 

);r  >ii>d  iii  woahu^ 

}u:^r  hair  piilifted  ijiio  li  bmUl,  froiu  tyldch 
fn »l  tuie  Yii girani.  haii‘  fatliejt" 

iiVl!5i5\.  bUt:^1itvuslierod  ut?  into  a sr4.mll 
pur|<>i\  ‘-^itl.i  u inanoamorttr  itsi^  ftirni- 
lii re,  wherein  a smooth  and  dignified 
her  iii<dhB>  wlio,  Avijen  we  Wari- 
iU- re4  out  sdiiie  reuvaek  mdu^aiing  our  sur- 
pi-we  at  the  ebinfort  <»r  tin?  interior- 
vcith  .-siorne.  i^renV;v  ciitp 

i)osed  tl  i e 1*001^^  li  vi  n g hi  th  e niv)  u a tailing  ixp 


he  wilih  but  tlUAt  tlloin' wfe Intel- 
bjgcnee  and  nilt  uiy'  atuotig^lieiu'^dJrucing' 
ptliets.  J:%be  ult«::ved  the 

;^ibyiaiit  Bosflnnbiti  she 

pdsscBR-d  binyieif  was  lUpm  than 

u utatUH'  of  s^trtJiise.  fnitn  ilu>  Avelhwwu 
copies  of  and  iHlhd’ 

ou  H lablts  /f  lUA  eic  tffilor  djtepidaliuh 

was  their  Intention  to 

build  H tiew  Bpvitii;,  atid  the 

ciiixth  pikd  lip  the  old  one  fi>r 

g'lH'aler  vvarttdli,  A»  tbero  was  no  place 

of  imblie  c^dcilammeirt  orkei^- 

en  nviJes,  diul  HS  the  lirs't  train  u*>t 

(hxe  ii n III  late  tit  inghlv  VYe^^W^ 

the  tea  propaHsl  for  tls^— served  ia  A 

I »r i 1 ban  t Bil y^n*  n rp-  of  i^en t with 

>it^r  bi>\vi  aTict.  ibilk  . 

vie  spent:  a Very  idtvasuiit  C‘\h>bhi^^  a 

en^ekliH^k  *>f  biiydb^  ^ ^ 

IrtliiJe  walfiiiir  ibf  the  weather  fl>  mod- 
emie,  yve^  ,7iot  aitluVuf 

Oiii^  day  I isteoed  to  tfe  lihrid  eUv 

Aluence  yt  Me  Daw iejr  kt:  dh  auction  in 
‘ '‘the  Itatsi''  whhro  nian J 
levs  were  jgatheiHAd ; and  uiidfincr^ 
rtd  iered  by  it  l-uuri  try  ddbee^^  wm 

attended  by  the  youi^^ 
from  lisigiiboiilug  Tha  {tb<l 

the  atn'iii:<^i  ^ire  alin*t>«tt  mdi*  ^isvipa 
fious  Itie^  people  know^  hiid  yieldv 
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Bui  at  tlie  irtwrt<3^  fell  4iuJ 
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The  sHp  was  tell  tliwi  In  troujjh^^^^ 

each  HlxiMt  fwi;  Uwig.  h^ilv^X'il  rmi 

K»F  of  Viitii  cnnvt^jrfH 

to  fhd  kc^ttlfi?«i  io  froni  it 
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H*  ihiHy 
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the  ice,  and  burned  if 

apd  th^  woods  Wf3re^^ift  ^ 

whi^h  :sirfteued 

Md  ilii:!  chaii^'e^  the  r-^idi:- 

eth  »ni!  in  hIV  ihe 
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Into  ihe  buclceisf  hud  the  fdl  1 
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iug  ontlie .feath«^i^d  ’Y:  ■ '', 

f^ii^a4:riiu>kuitj  ho\v  anii  "^w^rac-iJiahini^ 
it  dre  tofy  dMTw^  Uthl 

liM  sMh^^hh^  fdeiUl^r  h idiit  hi 
The  hld^  trilh  ih< 
tippl  hihc^s^  iw ; rtuhi^  f Uip 

tlevha^i  biK?rT  the 

hiid  the  ti*ouj^i  feTfeebiue  aio iWrH  of  eruiuK 
tdhhi  '• : TlhiA Y;w  I > niou  » t td  eht i d tf  u 
•Jh-rv : kepi  v^it  hOnve?Y-^ » d- , un  ;;  khh^^ 

'Uie  ■ •olddihio;  ileti^hte  ' r^m  ^ P uj^;  idfv^ 
though  W-  ThelAtt?^  ,'bf 
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fpillpi wjN  ill  I ioU 

^ih  Jue- 
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the  tb  ^ 

euhsisu?tie^.Uhe^l^  rUJi  di|)]Ved ; 
kpd  ibivMi^h’ti 
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...  ..._^ . ^ . . ....,,^  . 

i<mm  leitWimf 
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^li  the  thp 
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hull  Juiughig  il 
yi^r^;iKi-  lln>  |KiUi|  of  gcsiriu  ^tfi¥ 

^i|ij:  if 

jjt'iiV,  bir  if  llVir  ^>ldeu  liquid  HueiUiu^  'm 
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the  kettle  boiled  the  least  bit  too  much,  it 
would  become  dry  in  quality,  while  if  it 
boiled  too  little,  it  would  become  “soggy.” 
He  tested  it  constantly,  plucking  threads 
of  it  from  his  stirring  stick,  and  trailing 
them  round  in  cups  of  cold  water.  While 
the  threads  yielded  waxily  to  the  touch, 
the  sugar  was  not  yet  done,  but  as  soon  as 
one  broke  crisp  between  his  fingers,  the 
moment  had  come  to  take  the  kettle  off 
the  fire.  As  the  sugar  began  to  cool,  it 
crystallized  round  the  sides,  and  gradual- 
ly the  whole  mass,  under  a vigorous  stir- 
ring, became  granular. 

In  that  way  sugar  was  made  years  ago, 
and  when  the  sap  flowed  profusely  the 
operations  were  continued  through  the 
night,  and  the  fires  cast  strange  shadows 
in  the  woods.  But  instead  of  a hut  of 
logs  a permanent  sugar-house  is  now 
built,  and  furnished  with  many  elaborate 
devices  to  prevent  waste  and  deteriora- 
tion. Formerly,  when  the  maples  were 
tapped  with  an  auger,  an  “elder  quill” 
was  inserted  in  the  incision  to  conduct 
the  sap  into  the  trough  below ; that  is,  a 
small  piece  of  elder  wood  about  three 
inches  long  with  the  pith  bored  out  of  it, 
which  formed  a tube  ; but  in  most  or- 


chards to-day  a galvanized  iron  spout  is 
used,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not 
souring  the  sap  nor  clioking  many  pores. 
Everything  is  “improved.”  The  collec- 
tions are  made  with  the  unvarying  order 
of  collections  from  letter-boxes,  and  if  the 
grove  is  on  a hill,  and  the  sugar-house  is 
in  a hollow,  the  sap,  as  it  is  gathered,  is 
emptied  into  a “flume,”  which  quickly 
conducts  it  to  a large  reservoir  within  the 
building,  wherein  it  is  strained  through 
cloth.  A scoop  or  a ladle  is  as  anachro- 
nistic as  a javelin.  From  the  reservoir  the 
sap  is  conducted,  as  required,  through  tin 
pipes  into  a “heater,”  whence  it  passes 
through  a series  of  iron  tubes  to  be  de- 
livered, after  straining,  in  a condition  for 
“sugaring  oft*.” 

Maple  sugar  as  it  reaches  the  market  is 
of  a clearer  color  for  all  these  improve- 
ments; but  there  are  some  who  actually 
say  that  the  flavor  has  fallen  off,  and  that 
the  new  patent  evaporators  are  a snare. 
One  change  has  certainly  not  been  for  the 
better,  and  that  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  social  life  of  the  old  camps,  which 
made  sugar-time  in  the  Green  Moimtains 
enduring  memories  with  those  who  are 
now  ebbing  away. 


AN  ENGLISH 

Every  cultivated  mind  has  doubtless 
its  own  classic  ground,  and  its  own 
personal  associations  of  interest,  if  not  of 
affection.  However  differing  in  the  ori- 
gin or  the  motives  of  their  enthusiasm, 
assuredly  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of 
pilgrims  to  their  favorite  shrines  through- 
out all  the  world.  Yet  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  soil  and  the  monu- 
ments of  old  England  must  of  nec^essity 
be  to  the  American  visitor  the  subjects 
of  a warmer  interest  and  a closer  regard 
than  any  foreign  localities  can  possibly 
be  to  the  Englishman.  The  English  tmv- 
eller  in  Greece  or  Italy  may,  indeed,  visit 
the  scenes  of  noble  deeds,  and  wander 
among  the  remains  of  claasic  civilization ; 
he  may  climb  the  Acropolis  to  recall  the 
poetry  and  the  arts  which  gave  an  undy- 
ing lustre  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  linger 
in  the  Forum  as  he  wonders  at  the  grand- 
eur of  the  Ciesars.  Yet  tliere  must  al- 
ways be  .something  very  foreign  to  him 
in  it  all.  To  the  American,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  every  step  on  English  soil 
is  full  of  memories  of  his  own  kith  and 
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kin  and  blood,  and  all  the  literature  and 
poetry  of  his  life,  from  the  nursery  up  to 
adult  manhood,  is  brought  vividly  before 
him  at  almost  every  turn.  He  will  see 
on  many  a time-worn  finger-board  in  Ox- 
fordshire the  precise  number  of  miles  to 
Banbury  Cross.  In  Nottinghamshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Lincoln,  he  may  stroll  un- 
der the  noble  oaks  that  still  flourish  as 
the  remains  of  Sherwood  Forest.  He  may 
angle  for  barbel  in  the  silver  Thames  from 
the  very  banks  of  the  little  islet  of  Run- 
nymede.  He  will  find  the  golden  wheat 
of  Leicestershire  waving  thick  over  the 
slopes  of  Bosworth  Field.  He  will  turn 
to  the  spire  of  Stratford  as  a beacon  among 
the  green  lanes  of  Warwick  and  Kenil- 
worth. And  driving  through  the  sliades 
of  Twickenham  and  Sheen,  he  may  tread 
the  terraces  of  royal  Windsor,  and  hear 
the  curfew  from  Stoke  Pogis  church-yard 
pealing  out  over  the  rich  woods  that  em- 
bosom that  stately  domain.  Every  look 
is  full  of  cherished  association,  and  every 
step  seems  to  fall  on  hallowed  yet  famil- 
iar gi*ound. 
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the  Greek  kadeSpaj  a seat)  is  derived.  Of 
these,  twenty-uine  are  still  maintained  as 
full  cathedral  establishments  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York.  With 
very  few,  and  generally  accidental,  excep- 
tions, these  beautiful  structures  are  all 
built  in  the  form  of  a cross  on  the  ground 
plan,  the  principal  entrance  being  in- 
variably turned  to  the  west.  Thus  the 
western  elevation  is  always  considered 
the  principal  front  of  the  structure.  It 
usually  comprises  a wide  central  door, 
with  a large  and  highly  ornate  window 
above  it,  and  a central  gable  rising  still 
above  this,  all  of  which  features  are  parts 
of  the  nave,  or  central  portion  of  the 
structure.  Two  towers,  which  generally 
flank  this  centre  on  either  side,  contain 
the  side  doors  and  windows  above  them, 
and  rise  boldly  above  the  roof  line  of  the 
centre  to  a considerable  height  from  the 
ground.  These  western  towers  are  some- 
times terminated  by  an  open  battlement 
with  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  as  at 
Gloucester  and  York.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Lichfield,  they  shoot  up  into  lofty  and 
graceful  spires.  Proceeding  eastward 
from  this  principal  entrance  front,  the 
longer  arm  of  the  cross  before  mention- 
ed lies  between  the  western  entrance  and 
the  intersection  of  the  transverse  arms, 
and  forms  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church. 
The  aisles  are  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  columns 
and  arches  which  support  the  clear-story 
walls  above,  while  in  width  they  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  the  width  of  the 
western  towers. 

Arrived  now  at  the  centre  of  the 
structure,  the  transverse  arms  of  the  cross 
lie  before  us.  As  these  extend  always  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  building, 
they  are  called  tlie  north  and  south  tran- 
septs respectively.  They  are  carried  to 
the  same  height  as  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
and  generally  have  aisles  attached  to  ei- 
ther side  of  them,  with  piers  and  open 
arches  in  the  same  way.  The  portion  of 
the  edifice  lying  east  of  the  crux,  or  in- 
tersection, is  the  choir,  or  chancel,  con- 
taining the  altar  at  its  extreme  east  end, 
over  which  is  always  the  finest  and  most 
richly  painted  window  in  the  building. 
The  cloisters  are  a covered  walk,  the  roofs 
of  which  are  much  lower  than  the  walls 
of  the  church,  generally  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  A chapel  was 
frequently  added  to  the  eastward  of  the 


choir,  dedicated  in  Roman  Catholic  times 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  thence  called 
the  lady-chapel  to  this  day.  The  chap* 
ter-house,  generally  a beautiful  octagonal 
structure,  with  one  column  in  the  centre, 
appears  to  have  been  placed  indifferently 
on  either  side  of  the  exterior  of  the  choir, 
but  connected  always  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  a convenient  passageway.  In  this 
apartment  the  dean  and  canons,  who  to- 
gether constitute  the  staff  of  the  cathedral 
clergy,  are  accustomed  to  meet  on  affairs 
generally  of  a purely  secular  nature,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  settling 
matters  connected  with  the  business  and 
revenues  of  the  diocese. 

To  return  to  the  interior  of  the  church. 
On  each  side  of  the  choir,  or  easternmost 
arm  of  the  cross,  are  ranged  the  seats  or 
stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cler- 
gy who  are  present  at  the  services  of  the 
cathedral.  These  stalls  are  almost  inva- 
riably of  ancient  oak,  having  canopies 
overhead  enriched  with  the  most  delicate 
and  exquisite  carvings.  The  prayers  are 
intoned  from  the  proper  desk,  and  the 
lessons  of  Scripture  are  read  from  the  ea- 
gle-stand, or  lectum,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  clergy,  assisted  in  the  responses,  the 
psalms,  the  anthems,  and  the  other  music- 
al parts  of  the  service  by  a choir  of  boys 
and  men,  one  half  ranged  on  either  side 
of  the  building. 

Over  the  intersection  of  the  four  arms 
of  the  cross,  before  described,  rises  the 
lofty  square  central  tower,  supported  with- 
in by  massive  piers  and  bold  arches,  and 
often  surmounted  by  a rich  and  magnifi- 
cent spire.  Those  of  Lichfield,  Norwich, 
Chichester,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  celebrated  structures 
of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  art  can  possibly  be 
finer  or  more  impressive  than  the  effect 
of  these  noble  spires,  the  well-defined  con- 
ception of  aspiring  majesty — their  foun- 
dations, indeed,  laid  deep  and  solid  in  the 
earth,  but  their  summits  soaring  boldly 
away  toward  the  heavens,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  cross,  “the  emblem,'’  sa3rs  Pu- 
gin, “of  man’s  redemption,  set  on  high 
between  the  anger  of  God  and  the  sins  of 
the  city.” 

I have  said  that  the  west  front  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  principal  front  of 
the  cathedral.  But  this  results  rather  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  point  most  remote 
from  the  altar,  which,  with  its  surround- 
ing sanctuary,  was  always  placed,  accord- 
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jUj^  to  the  nivstoin  of  those  early  times,  if 
not  toward  the  exiM*t  east,  at  least  in  an 
e^isterly  direction.  Tliis  choice  of  loca- 
tion aros<^  fn>m  the  eushjm  prevalent  m 
the  Middle  Ages  of  keeping  a ‘‘vigir’  on 
the  tiighi  previous  to  the  festival  <if  the 
jjarticular  saint  in  honor  of  whonr  the 


churcli  was  to  he  dwlieated,  and  taking 
the  point  wliere  the  sun  arose  in  the  niorn- 
ing  as  the  place  toward  which  the  altar  of 
the  new  structure  was  to  bo  turned.  This 
is  known  as  the  principle  of  orientation. 
But  aii  the  pi’ecise  ])oint  where  the  sun 
first  apiH*ai*s  is  found  to  vary  very  con.sid 
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erably  during  the  course  of  the  year,  it 
follows  that  the  position  of  a church  which 
is  dedicated  to  any  saint  whose  festival 
falls  at  midsummer— as  that  of  St.  Peter 
or  St.  John  the  Baptist — will  show  a con- 
siderable variation  from  that  of  another 
whose  saint’s  day  occurs  at  Advent  or 
Christmas-tide.  In  either  case,  however, 
the  great  painted  window  over  the  altar 
was  so  placed  that  it  might  catch  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  thence  dif- 
fuse its  returning  light  over  the  whole  in- 
terior. And  this  great  window  was  al- 
ways rich  with  all  the  glow  of  pictured 
legend  and  saintly  device — the  culmina- 
ting point  of  the  series  of  “storied  win- 
dows richly  dight,”  which  were  continued 
round  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  lent 
such  a charm  of  warmth  and  color  to  the 
whole  of  its  spacious  interior. 

I had  already  passed  nearly  three  weeks 
in  England  without  seeing  a cathedral. 
But  I had  resolved  that  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  full  force  of  Gothic  architect- 
ure should  be  taken  from  the  great  min- 
ster at  Salisbury.  Well  did  I remember 
an  old  colored  print  of  it,  with  its  sur- 
rounding grounds,  which  had  come  into 
my  possession  as  a Christmas  present  in 
my  school-boy  days,  and  made  a deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  my  youtliful  imagi- 
nation. It  was  not,  however,  without  a 
lingering  feeling  of  regret,  accompanied 
by  many  a parting  look  behind,  that  I at 
length  left  Oxford  by  the  railway  train 
for  Salisbury.  It  happened  to  be  on  a 
mild  and  pleasant,  though  occasionally 
showery,  day  in  July — one  of  those  days 
when  the  weeping  skies  of  an  English 
midsummer  remind  the  traveller  of  all 
that  he  has  read  and  admired  of  the  pas- 
toral quietude  and  beauty  of  that  delight- 
ful season.  As  the  gardens  and  groves, 
the  towers,  the  domes,  and  the  graceful 
spires,  of  the  fine  old  seat  of  learning  I 
had  left  behind  me  faded  from  the  view 
and  were  lost  in  the  blue  distance,  I felt 
most  forcibly  that  the  few  days  I had 
passed  there  had  been  far  too  short  a pe- 
riod to  convey  any  very  distinct  picture 
of  their  individual  beauties  to  the  mind. 
A momentary  pang  could  not  but  steal 
across  me  as  I bade  them  a premature 
farewell,  despite  even  of  the  reflection  that 
I had  a still  higher  pleasure  before  me. 

But  the  ride  itself  was  soon  sufficient  to 
dispel  any  but  the  most  pleasurable  feel- 
ings. As  we  flew  rapidly  along  the  line 
of  the  railway,  it  would  have  been  impos- 


sible not  to  admire  the  delicious  cultiva- 
tion of  the  landscape,  which  everywhere 
presented  a succession  of  the  loveliest  pic- 
tures to  the  eye.  The  hedge-rows  of  haw- 
thorn, holly,  and  privet,  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  taller  trees  rising  from 
among  them,  and  thus  breaking  up  what 
would  otherwise  become  a tame  uniformi- 
ty of  lines;  the  broad,  smiling  fields  fresh 
with  the  glittering  rain-drops,  and  occa- 
sionally dotted  by  the  whitest  possible 
sheep,  or  tenanted  by  placid-looking  cows, 
so  intent  upon  their  grazing  as  rarely  to 
lift  their  heads  for  a glance  at  the  x>assing 
train ; the  groups  of  quiet  horses  gravely 
standing  in  circles,  and  literally  putting 
their  heads  together  under  a tree ; the  del- 
icate grass-green  of  the  new-movrn  hay, 
relieved  by  the  golden  color  of  the  ricks 
which  had  already  been  gathered  up ; the 
long,  low,  rambling  farm-houses  with 
their  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  occasionally 
gathered  into  hamlets  around  the  humble 
gray  tower  or  the  more  conspicuous  spire 
of  some  ancient  village  church — all  these, 
together  with  the  distant  windmills,  roll- 
ing their  white  sails  lazily  round  in  the  sun- 
shine, combined  to  form  a picture  which 
is  enchanting  indeed,  beyond  any  power 
of  expression,  to  the  stranger  who  comes 
to  it  fresh  from  the  newer  and  more  pro- 
saic life  of  our  Western  world.  The  lan- 
guage of  description  may  at  least  be  own- 
ed inadequate  to  convey  anything  more 
than  a faint  outline  of  the  constant  varie- 
ty of  loveliness,  and  the  almost  inexhaust- 
ible combinations  of  beauty. 

But  as  all  things  in  this  world,  and 
journeys  in  particular,  have  a natural 
end,  the  train  drew  up  at  last  at  a modest 
station,  which  the  guard  announced  in  the 
usual  curt  fashion  as  “Salsb’ry  stop.” 
Without  waiting  to  give  much  thought  to 
my  luggage  for  the  moment,  I rushed  to  the 
opposite  door  of  the  office,  which  I judged 
— and  not  incorrectly — might  afford  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  town.  The 
scene  which  broke  at  once  upon  the  eye 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  forget.  There  it 
stood,  at  a little  distance  only,  before  me— 
the  grand  gray  old  spire,  as  yet  unharm- 
ed by  the  hand  of  time,  shooting  heaven- 
ward, from  among  rich  masses  of  ancestral 
elms,  to  a height  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred feet,  its  fretted  and  lace- worked  out- 
line relieved  against  gorgeous  banks  of 
clouds  in  the  reddening  western  sky. 
Beneath  it  stretched  out  the  huge  antique 
pile  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  rising 
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high  above  the  surrounding  houses,  with 
a broad,  mellow  light  thrown  across 
their  walls,  and  their  steep  roofs  and  airy 
pinnacles  beautifully  grouped,  yet  each 
sharply  defined  in  the  clear  warm  light 
of  the  summer  evening.  So  fresh,  so 
sound,  so  perfect,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
hundred  years,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
common  destroyer  had  been  awed  by  their 
mysterious  beauty,  and  while  touching 
the  majestic  old  pile  here  and  there  with 
those  indescribable  tints  of  silver  gray  and 
russet  brown  which  his  finger  alone  can 
produce,  had  forborne  to  displace  one 
fragment  from  its  buttresses,  or  to  throw 
down  one  stone  from  its  venerable  towers. 

After  seeing  my  travelling  equipments 
duly  called  for  at  the  famous  White  Hart 
Hotel,  I repaired  at  once  to  the  minster. 
Passing  under  an  arched  gateway,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  inn,  I found  my- 
self in  the  cZose,  or  cathedral  precinct,  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  church.  The 
houses  in  this  spacious  inclosure  wear 
that  quiet  and  picturesque  look  peculiar 
to  such  haunts  of  learned  ease  and  com- 
fortable seclusion.  In  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  velvet 
lawns,  and  nicely  kept  gravel -walks, 
stood  the  venerable  and  impressive  pile, 
in  all  its  solemn  majesty,  open  on  the 
east,  north,  and  west  sides,  but  hidden 
from  public  view  on  the  south  by  the 
cloisters,  the  bishop’s  palace,  and  the 
private  gardens.  From  the  open  grounds 
which  thus  surround  the  building  its 
appearance  is  indeed  unequalled  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind  which  I have  since 
beheld.  Erected  in  the  boldest  and  pur- 
est period  of  the  early  Gothic,  all  its 
various  parts  are  grouped  together  in  the 
most  masterly  pyramidal  outline,  tlie  long 
succession  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  the 
sharp  roofs  and  gables  and  lofty  turrets, 
all  leading  the  eye  to  the  central  point, 
the  great  spire,  with  a i)eculiar  lightness 
and  elegance,  yet  grandeur  of  effect,  that 
can  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight. 
The  vertical  line,  so  expressive,  in  its  aes- 
thetic significance,  of  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  Christianity,  thus  becomes  the 
contrf)lling  feature  of  the  composition, 
and  the  mind  at  once  recognizes  the  idea 
that  religious  awe  and  profound  solemni- 
ty of  impression  were  the  first  and  most 
earnest  aims  of  its  builders.  It  is  a tem- 
ple in  which  man  feels  it  almost  profana- 
tion to  remain  upright— a temple  in  wliich 


he  is  instinctively  led  to  “worship  and 
fall  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our 
Maker.” 

The  verger  of  the  cathedral — a respect- 
ful and  intelligent  though  somewhat  cor- 
pulent official — who  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  the  butler  of  the  last  bishop,  and 
who,  I suppose,  had  been  promoted  to  his 
snug  position  in  reward  for  his  faithful 
‘services  in  that  responsible  capacity,  re- 
ceived me  with  a grave  bow  at  the  door  of 
the  northwestern  porch,  and  conducted 
me  without  delay  over  the  whole  interior 
of  the  building.  In  spite  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  coldness,  arising  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  painted  windows  with  which 
it  was  formerly  adorned,  the  general  ef- 
fect is  exceedingly  striking,  the  entire  uni- 
formity of  the  architecture  contributing 
not  a little  to  its  impi'essiveness  and  beau- 
ty. Without  entering  into  any  minute 
or  technical  description  of  its  details,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  spectator  can  not  fail 
to  be  charmed  with  the  noble  breadth  and 
simplicity  of  the  stately  pile.  Tlie  vault- 
ing is  plainly  and  boldly  executed,  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet  from 
the  pavement,  and  the  nave  ai*ches  are 
adorned  with  an  effective  series  of  deep 
mouldings,  beneath  which  the  slender  col- 
umns look  still  more  airy  and  elegant, 
from  their  division  into  many  separate 
shafts  of  dark  Purbeck  marble.  Tlie  roof 
is  of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls  of 
the  church — a freestone,  obtained  from 
the  Chilmark  quarries,  situated  about 
twelve  miles  from  Salisbury,  toward  the 
village  of  Hindon,  and  still  worked  to  the 
present  day.  The  nave  is  divided  into 
ten  bays  or  arches,  with  a peculiarly  beau- 
tiful triforhim,  or  open  gallery,  between 
them  and  the  clear-story  windows  above. 

The  windows  in  the  nave  aisles  are  double 
lancets,  and  in  the  clear-story  and  gables 
are  mostly  triplets,  the  whole  forming 
such  a variety  and  profusion  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  local  rhyme : 

“As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  tins  church  you  see; 

As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year; 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  hei*e  may  view — 
Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than 
true.” 

This  beautiful  interior  has,  however, 
suffered  in  past  years  more  than  usual 
from  ignorant  and  ta.steless  intermeddling. 

The  very  injudicious  “restorations”  per- 
petrated by  the  barbarous  Wyatt  toward 
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tlio  euil  of  tlu*  host  rt'uUiry  have  iiiuoh 
disfigured  its  ^eueral  api>earanee,  and 
what  the  laps(?  of  years  had  failed  to  ef- 
fect has  thus  been  in  part  acconiplislied 
by  lu!S  causeless  and  nnjii.stifiable  alttna- 
tiotis.  The  altiir  was  removed  by  him 
from  its  proper  positiofi  to  the  farther  cud 
of  the  lady-ehapelv  throwing'  down  at  tlie 
same  time  ilie  screen  which  divided  the 
latter  from  the  choir,  and  many  of  the 
beautiful  old  tombs  and  oilier  ortmmenis 
seem  to  liave  been  re-arranged  by  liini  in 
the  most  arbitrary  nutiiaei%  and  without 
the  least  regard  to  ancient  principles  of 
propriety,  or  tlie  coniinoiiest  dictates  of 
sense  and  taste,  Ho\v  mischievous  a de^ 


struetive  this  conceited  creature  (without 
in  the  least  inlendixig  it)  coritrivetl  to  bo- 
c(Mne,  iiuiy  lx»  learned  from  the  following 
extract  from  a rtfeent  iiionogniph  on  this 
interCwSting  building:  ‘'The  usual  allem* 
lions  took  place  in  BalLsbury  Cathedral  at 
t he  Reformation,  when  much  of  tii€i>aint 
ed  glass  i»s  said  to  liave  been  removed  by 
Bishop  Jewell,  Although  desolate  luul 
abandom?tl,  it  escajaHl  material  prcdaiia- 
tion  during  tlie gmit  civil  war;  and  w’ork 
men  were  even  employed  to  keep  it  in  n‘- 
pair,  replying,  says  Dr.  Po{>6  {Life  of  Bish- 
op U when  questionefl  by  wJmni  they 
were  sent,  * Those  who  employ  us  will  fwiy 
us  ; 1 rouble  not  youi*seU"es to  inquire;  wlio- 
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ever  they  are,  they  do  not  desire  to  have 
their  names  known.’  The  great  work  of 
destruction  was  reserved  for  a later  period, 
and  for  more  competent  hands.  Under 
Bishop  Barrington  (1782-1791)  the  archi- 
tect Wyatt  was  unhappily  let  loose  upon 
Salisbury;  and  his  untiring  use  of  axe 
and  hammer  will  stand  a very  fair  com- 
parison with  the  labors  of  an  iconoclast 
emperor,  or  with  the  burning  zeal  of  an 
early  Mohammedan  caliph.  He  swept 
away  screens,  chapels,  and  porches,  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  war- 
riors and  prelates,  obliterated  ancient 
paintings,  flung  stained  glass  by  cart 
loads  into  the  city  ditch,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground  the  campanile — of  the  same 
date  as  the  cathedral  itself— which  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard.” 
These  operations  were,  at  the  time,  pro- 
nounced “tasteful,  effective,  and  judi- 
cious !”  And  thus  shorn  of  much  of  its 
former  glory,  the  great  church  remained 
for  years  a mute  though  eloquent  witness 
to  the  height  of  ancient  excellence  and 
the  depth  of  modern  degeneracy. 

It  is,  however,  most  gratifying  to  know 
that  a better  and  more  reverent  spirit  is 
now  abroad.  The  revival  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  pointed  architecture  has  I’eached 
every  part  of  old  England,  and  rendered 
such  proceedings  as  those  above  described 
quite  impossible  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
since  the  period  of  ray  own  visit,  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott — the  most  competent  and 
skillful  of  restorers — has  been  much  em- 
ployed upon  the  fabric  of  Salisbury,  as 
upon  several  others  of  the  best  cathedrals. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  precise  nature  or 
extent  of  the  improvements  projected  or 
carried  out  in  the  present  case  by  this  tru- 
ly eminent  architect.  But,  from  the  res- 
torations which  he  executed  at  Ely,  and 
which  I subsequently  studied  with  feel-’ 
ings  of  the  highest  pleasmre,  it  was  easy 
to  see  how  fully  the  style  of  the  best  ages 
of  Gtothic  is  now  understood,  leaving  us 
little  to  regret  in  the  way  of  mediaeval  ex- 
ecution, or  even  of  the  long -neglected 
principles  of  pointed  design. 

The  fading  twilight  of  the  interior,  and 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  old  tombs, 
at  length  reminded  my  guide  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  retire.  As  we  recros.sed 
the  foot- worn  threshold,  the  heavy  oak 
door  closed  behind  us  with  a solemn  re- 
verberation, and  the  profound  stillness  of 
six  centuries  seemed  to  resume  its  right- 
ful sway  over  the  vast  structure.  The 
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verger  went  away,  leaving  me  alone  on 
the  green.  But  with  not  a movement  in 
the  air,  nor  a living  thing  near,  the  spot 
had  a charm  for  me  which  I was  not  will- 
ing to  break.  I felt  that  I was  left  alone 
there  with  the  spirit  of  hoar  antiquity, 
and  face  to  face  with  the  very  ages  of 
chivalry,  and  “the  mighty  faith  of  days 
unkno^ra.”  I sat  on  a chain  rail  in  the 
close  till  it  was  quite  dark,  watching  the 
shadows  gather  in  the  recesses,  and  the 
last  tints  of  light  fade  away  on  the  spire, 
till  the  whole  of  the  majestic  pile  assumed 
a sombre  and  gloomy  indistinctness  of 
outline,  far  more  impressive  to  the  mind 
than  the  sharpness  and  certainty  of  day- 
light. Its  huge  dimensions  acquired  a 
still  more  imposing  grandeur,  while  its 
mystic  quietude  seemed  to  enshrine  a ha- 
ven of  sweet  security  from  the  turmoil, 
the  anxiety,  and  the  busy  fears  of  the 
outer  world.  And  I thought,  as  I at 
length  turned  to  leave  the  spot,  that  the 
mind  which  could  not  see  the  deepest  po- 
etry in  every  line  of  its  lengthening  vista 
would  listen  with  cold  indifference  to  the 
inspired  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  or  turn 
with  apathy  from  the  golden  pages  of 
“ Paradise  Lost.”  For  myself,  I can  tru- 
ly say  that  I came  away  impressed 

**Not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  the  pleasing  thought 
That  in  this  moment  there  was  life  and  food 
For  future  years.” 

The  next  morning  found  me  early  at 
the  gate,  and  eager  to  ascend  to  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building.  A bright-eyed, 
lively  boy  of  thirteen  presented  himself  as 
my  guide,  piloting  me  up  a winding  stone 
staircase,  scooped  out  of  one  of  the  corner 
turrets,  to  the  battlements  at  the  top  of 
the  tower,  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  Standing  here,  behind 
and  above  me  rose  the  great  spire,  pro- 
fusely crocketed,  and  ornamented  with 
sculptured  bands  of  stone,  to  the  fearful 
height  of  two  hundred  feet  more.  Access 
to  the  very  top  is  practicable,  but  is  not 
generally  permitted  to  visitors ; and  as  the 
view  was  already  so  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, I felt  no  inclination  to  attempt  any 
infringement  of  the  usual  rule.  Beneath 
lay  the  cathedral  close,  its  lofty  elms 
looking,  from  this  airy  height,  like  bushes 
of  foliage  almost  close  to  the  ground;  the 
cloisters,  where  had  walked  and  prayed 
the  studious  monks  of  old,  surrounding 
the  quiet  greensward  of  their  secluded 
area;  the  episcopal  palace,  with  its  trim 
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jjfardens,  neat  walks,  and  fantastic  clipped 
hedges;  and  beyond  these  the  curious  old 
city,  looking  like  the  toy-box  towns  which 
children  delight  to  arrange — all  spixiading 
out  like  a gay  map  at  the  spectator's  feet. 
Three  miles  away  lay  the  noble  domain  of 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
standing  in  a richly  wooded  park,  in 
whose  broad  paths  and  under  whose  quiet 
shade  had  walked  and  mused  “the  flower 
of  chivalry,”  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  here 
wrote  his  Arcadia  amid  its  secluded  and 
congenial  scenes.  Hei*e,  too,  was  the 
home  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, to  w-hose  memory  was  inscribed  the 
famous  epitaph  by  Ben  Jonson,  so  famil- 
iar to  every  lover  of  old  English  quaint- 
ness: 

“Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lyeth  y*  subject  of  all  verse — 

Sidney’.s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother : 

Death ! ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Leam’d  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee.” 

Still  nearer,  one  might  recognize  the 
little  hamlet  of  Bemerton,  where  lived 
and  ministered  to  a simple  village  con- 
gregation George  Herbert,  the  author 
of  “The  Temple,”  “one  of  those  spirits 
scattered  along  the  track  of  the  ages,” 
says  Bishop  Doane,  “to  show  us  how 
nearly  the  human  may,  by  grace,  attain 
to  the  angelic  nature.”  The  sunny  slo|>es 
and  fertile  wheat  fields  of  the  Wiltshire 
hills  henuned  in,  at  a distance,  the  ex- 
quisite panorama  through  which  flowed 
the  silver  Avon  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Though  an  entirely  different  stream,  it 
still  bears,  singularly  enough,  the  same 
title  with  that  of  the  placid  river  so  con- 
secrated through  all  the  world  by  its  as- 
sociation with  the  birth-place,  the  home, 
and  the  grave  of  the  immortal  Shaks- 
peare. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  my  mer- 
curial little  guide  left  me  entii*ely  to  the 
uninterrupted  contemplation  of  tlie  scene. 
As  we  were  groping  up  the  dark  and  nar- 
row staircase  together,  he  had  confided  to 
nie  that  he  combined  this  congenial  branch 
of  employment  with  the  more  responsible 
duty  of  tolling  the  great  bell  in  the  tower 
twice  a day  for  servic(\  In  this  double 
capacity,  however,  he  appeared  not  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  that  lie  acted  only 
as  subservient  to  the  ex-butler,  whose  ev- 
ident shortness  of  wind,  he  fancwxl  I must 
have  noticed,  would  prove  an  insuperable 
bar  to  indulgence  in  these  or  any  similar 
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exercises.  But  I can  not  say  that  the  sub- 
stitution was  in  all  respects  an  agi*eeable 
one  to  myself,  since  the  staid  gravity  of 
the  elder  hinctionary  certainly  formed  no 
part  of  the  character  or  behavior  of  his 
youthful  deputy.  Among  other  eccentri- 
cities, which  in  fairness,  I suppose,  must 
be  put  down  only  as  the  normal  result 
of  his  age  and  sex,  he  had  contracted  an 
exciting  though  not  particularly  .safe  hab- 
it of  lying  horizontally  across  the  paratiet 
of  the  tower,  witli  his  body  prijecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  line  of  the  old  .stone- 
work, his  feet  braced  merely  again.st  one 
of  the  foliaged  crockets  of  the  spire,  and. 
while  in  this  position,  tilting  with  his  cap, 
at  arm’s-length,  at  the  swallows  that  were 
wheeling  and  darting  in  airy  circles  around 
the  dizzy  pinnacles  above  our  heads.  To 
my  frequently  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
entire  safety  of  these  peculiar  sports,  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  paid  little  attention, 
beyond  the  assurance:  “Poh,  sir,  I ain't 
a bit  afraid;  I does  it  often.  I darts  out 
my  cap  at  ’em,  and  they  flies  into  it  like 
bats.  I’ve  caught  a many  this  w^ay,  sir.” 
Wearied  at  last  with  the  amateur  labor  of 
humanity  which  I had  felt  it  my  duty  to 
carry  on,  in  holding  him  as  fast  as  I could 
by  the  waistband  of  his  trousere — piurtic- 
ularly  as  those  garments  were  not  in  any 
such  high  state  of  repair  as  gave  assur- 
ance of  furnishing  the  finnest  kind  of 
hold  upon  his  person  in  case  of  accident— 

I unequivocally  offered  him  the  bribe  of  a 
sixpence  to  desist.  To  my  great  relief.  I 
found  that  the  preposal  W’as  in.stantly  ac- 
cepted ; and  whether  the  fact  of  the  verger 
cros.sing  the  green  below  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  giving  a profes.sional  glance 
upward,  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not, 

I think  it  no  more  than  justice  to  record 
that,  ^vhile  on  my  side  of  the  steeple  at 
least,  the  urchin  acted  up  to  the  very  let- 
ter of  his  bargain,  though  in  the  face  of 
constant  and,  on  the  part  of  the  swallows, 
most  aggi’avating  temptation. 

In  the  afternoon  I attended  for  the  first 
time  at  the  cathedral  service.  The  music, 
led  by  the  sweet-toned  organ,  -was  sung,  as 
usual,  by  a choir  of  twelve  surpliced  boys 
and  eight  men,  one-half  ranged  on  either 
side  of  the  choir.  The  solemnity,  pro- 
priety, and  beauty  of  the  music,  and  the 
decorum  of  its  performance,  were,  to  me 
at  least,  highly  impressive.  I had  heard 
much  said,  it  is  true,  of  the  heartlessness 
and  formality  of  this  musical  service, 
and  indeed  I believe  that  to  speak  of  it 
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youijgest  thus  staid,  and  of  thesft  seveu' 
teen  were  r<>ceived  al  Hampton  Institute, 
on  irequest  of  Captain  Pratt,  for  tho  sake 
of  its  iudustrial  training'. 


Eastern  scliooi  to  continue  the  education 
begruu  at  St.  An«rusUne. 

It  was  fortunate  not  only  for  these  poor 
prisonei’s,  it  may  l)e,  but  for  the  whole  In- 
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diaii  tpic^stion.  that  tlie  officer  under  whose 
< liarge  they  were  put,  and  who  had  assist- 
ed in  their  capture.  Captain  R IL  Pnitt, 
of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  U^S.A.,  was  a man 
with  i‘<x>m  in  liis  iiaUu*e  for  the  united 
strength  and  humanity  which  are  at  the 
iKittonii  of  this  work,  wliose  results  Imve 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  most  impor- 
tant single  niovemont  oyer  made  in  be- 
half of  Indian  education. 

Delicate  womanly  liands  of  both  North 
and  SouUi,  enlisU^d  by  tbe  caphiin’s  ear- 
nestness, freely  joined  to  help  his  work 
when  the  dark  minds  were  I'oused  to  Stmie 
curiosity  as  to  the  mystery  of  tlie  gay*' 
colored  alphal>et  he  had  hung  on  their 
prison  wall.  And  when,  at  the  cud  ()f 
three  years,  the  United  States  decided  to 
send  the  prisoners  home,  some  w ould  not 
let  go  their  work.  The  War  Department's 
)Hfrmisskm  \vas  secured  f4>r  as  many  of 
the  prisoners  to  ren)aiu  as  were  witling  to 
go  to  scliool,  ami  could  be  ptt)vided  hrr  by 
private  benevolence.  Twenty-two  of  tlic 


It  was  3aot.  therefore,  in  utter  dismay 
that  the  iiunates  of  Hampton  were  roused 
from  their  slumbers  one  April  night  by  a 
steamboat's  vvar-wboop,  heralding  the raid- 
nigbt  raid  of  sixty  ex-warriors  upon  their 
[)eaccful  shores,  and  listened  out  to  meet 
the  invaders  w^itli  hot  colfee  instead  of 
ritle-lmlls,  to  Avelccmiesomeof  them  as  new 
students,  and  bid  the  rest  godsjx*etl  to  their 
homes  in  Indian  Territory., 

The  bearing  of  live  new  elfort  ui>pii  tho 
whole  question  of  Indian  management 
\vas  early  recognized  at  W ash  ington.  By 
special  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  dehiil  an  army  oL 
ficcr  for  special  duty  with  regard  to  In- 
dian education.  Captain  Pratt  s valuable 
ii&sistAiice  wus  secured  in  iuauguraiLng 
the  work  at  ILi^mplon.  The  Indian  Obrn- 
tnissioner,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Interior,  and  the  President  were  anwmg 
the  most  intere.ste(l  visitors  to  the  Indian 
cla>><-rooms  and  workshops,  and  have 
gtveu  tile  erik'i'})rise  all  the  sympatiiy  and 
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I'oad  of  nearly  double  the  nuiaber  of  lK)ys 
expectwl,  before  tludr  new  tjijarter.s  wore 
n'ady  for  them,  i^evived  witli  tlie  ciiaui^es 
wrought  l)y  8oap  and  water,  and  won  full 
viott)ry  when,  on  hiking  po.ssevSsion  of  their 
new  ‘‘  wigwam^'  a luoutli  later,  the  Dakce 
Ui»  made  a sponhiiveous  petition,  through 
their  interfireter,  for  color<Hi  rooin  niate^ 
to  help  talk  E«gli*sh.'’  The  volunteers 
ivlio  gtMierously  undertook  tlie  mission  be- 
came quite  fond  of  ’*  their  Ixiys,"'  and  em- 
ulous of  eatdi  other  in  bringing  them  for- 
ward in  sux*h  minor  arts 
of  civilization  a.s  the 
proper  use  of  beds  and 
bair-brushes.  C i ^ ' 

Thus  helped  by  will-  - 

ing  Itands,  red,  white, 

and  black,  and  joined  ( ' 

from  time  to  time  by  f 


in  stones,/’  etc*.  Geography  is  taught  with 
moulding  sand  fiiid  imn  mised  dissecting 
iuat>s ' arithmetic  at  first  witli  bhx’ks.  Tlie 
Indians  ai'e  particularly  fond  of  each,  and 
the  advaneCHl  class  is  quite  ex^iert  in  lidd- 
ing up  columns  <.^f  figures  as  long  as  a 
ledger  page,  and  equal  to  pnietical  prob- 
lems of  every  “day  trade  and  simple  busi- 
ness accounts. 

Nothing,  liow'over,  can  equal  the  charni 
of  the  printed  page.  It  has  the  old  mys- 
tery of  “the  paper  that  talks.”  “If  I 


gu.stine.  It  i.s  dilficult, 

indeed,  to  associate  the 

gaunt  young  gatnins  ff 

that  sal  about  in  listless 

heaps  t wo  y eai*s  ago  with 

the  bright,  busy  groMfis 

of  boys  and  girls  at  study 

or  play,  smging  over 

their 

The  effort  has  been 
fora  natural,  all-round 
growth  rather  than  a I'ap- 

id  one.  B^^oks,  of  coui*se,  “ - 

are  for  a longtime  of  no  at  me;  i wul  oivk  tou  the  road. 

avail,  and  object-teach- 
ing, pictures,  and  blackboards  take  their  can  not  read  when  1 go  ho 
place,  with  every  other  device  that  inge-  young  brave,  “'my  [leople  w 
nuity  is  equal  to,  often  oii  the  spur  of  the  me.”  The  gratitude  of  tlie  St. 
moment,  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  at-  over  their  first  text- book  in 
tentiou  of  the  uhdistuplined  iniiids  that,  was  touching.  Reading,  w 
with  the  best  intentions  and  strong  de-  spelling  arf‘ taught  together! 
sire  to  know  English,  have  small  pa-  method  and  cliaHs.  Later,  att 
f ience  for  preliminary  steps.  A peripa-  primaries  have  been  very  xise 
tetic  class  was  thu.s  devised  to  relieve  the  bound  numbers  of  children's 
teilium  of  the  school-room,  and  had,  to  such  as  an! used  in  the  Quii 
s|>cak  literally  and  figuratively,  quite  a Most  of  tiie  Dakotas  cun  now  i 
run.  It  msually  VM*gaii  with  leap-frog,  as  .simple  Englisli  as  is  found  i 
and  then  went  gayly  on  to  find  its  are  Ix^ginning  to  take  pleasur 
*' books  in  the  running  brook.s,  sennons  or  in  listening  to  easy  vers 


liROcr  ot  nii>iA5  (tiR)j)  »£r6itt  Kui'bjtTiON: 


\VK  ARE  >0T  \ KUY  PiXiR  LITTLE  THINGS,  ARE  WE 


tcr  fi~ame  a few  sentences  of  hLs  own. 
Tliese  cards  liave  had  a g^reat  effect  U|>on 
the  pareuts,  to  wh<>in  they  ai’C  shown  by 
the  interpreters,  and  ait;  a strong  incen- 
tive to  the  children. 

The  uiornings  only  an>  given  to  study, 
and  the  afternoons  to  industrial  training 
and  exercise,  with  Saturday  as  a holiday. 
The  school  farru  of  two  hundred  uci’cs, 
and  the  ‘'Sliellbanks'’  farm  of  three  huu- 
(li*e<l  and  thirty,  the*  latter  given  chiefly 
in  the  Indians’  intei’cst  by  a larlv  friend 
in  Boston,  afford  abundant  opporinnity 
for  training  both  j-aces  in  farming  and 


luinl>er  useLl  on  the  phice  is  sawed.  All 
the  bricks  usoil  are  also  inadeon  the  place. 
Some  of  the  Indians  work  in  the  saw-mill 
and  engine  rooni.  Besides  tlie  farmers, 
tlie  division  of  labor  for  the  boys  thus  far 
includes  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wlieel- 
wrights,  tinsmiths,  engineers,  shoemak- 
ei*s,  Imrness- makers,  tailors,  and  printers. 
They  are  also  employed  as  waitei's  and 
janitors.  Special  effort  is  made  to  have 
each  of  the  iigencie>s  from  which  they 
come  represented  by  as  many  different 
tnules  as  possible.  They  like  to  work 
alK>ut  as  well  us  most  buys,  are  slow,  and 
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many  of  the  bymns  and  planUition  melo- 
dies sung  by  their  comrades,  and  ai*e  as 
fond  of  singing  over  their  work.  Month- 
ly records  of  each  one's  standing  in  study, 
work,  and  conduct  are  sent  home  to  their 
agencies,  and  on  the  bac;k  of  each  card  a 
little  Englisli  letter  from  each  who  is  able 


the  care  of  st<x;k.  Both  have  ample  K>om 
also  in  the  large  brick  workshops  ei*ected 
and  tilted  up  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Q. 
P.  Huntington,  of  New  York.  A sixty- 
horse-power  Corliss  engine,  given  by  Mr. 
Ch  H,  Corliss,  sup|)lies  tlie  power  to  these 
shops,  and  to  a saw  - mill  , Avhere  all  the 
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firnpriaUiiri  is  to  Uumo  in  tliis  fcwti 

uf  in  clutlitnjr.  Tlii*y  aix^ 

<•(1  t Uii  v tbO>^  i»mi  (!)t)tl)i>tp  of  ii,  et- 
oepi  tin  ir  M'ho< tt  uniform.  Tlu-Wi  :s»>me 
^rastf.  Init  morr  pr<*tit,  in  tin*  l%^^>n5g  ilmis 
tant^iit  of  the  i‘elatit>n  of  labor  to  eapiUh 
Tlie  military  org:aiimitiou  of  llie 
thiis  far  under  tlio  ehiu*ge  of  Captain  Ht^u- 
ry  Romeyri.  Fifth  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  ha* 
Ixjeii  un  important  aid  in  their  diseipline, 
and  general  setting  up  of  l>ody  and  spirit. 
Sergeant  Bear's  Heart  and  Oor}K>ral  Yel* 
low  Bird  are  OvS  proud  of  their  comniand. 
and  as  careful  to  maiutaiu  the  honor  of 
their  .stripi?s,  us  any  West-Pointer;  and 
the  fleet-footed  little  “markers-’  would 
doubtless  light  for  their  colors,  if  they 
would  not  die  for  them.  Yellow  Bird  is 
janitor  of  the  wigwam,  and  the  pi>ei$eiil 
teacher  in  charge  i*eports,  **A  cleaner 
school  building  I never  siwv.”  SiUiirday 
is  gen(‘ral  cleaning  day.  Ouly  the  outside 
uf  the  platter  was  civilised  at  fii'st,  but  the 
effect  of  clean  halls  was  soon  apparent. 
They  wanted  a clean  house  all  through, 
and  the  boys  yvent  voluntarily  down  on 
their  knees  and  scrubbed  their  own  rooms. 

I>uring  the  summer  vacation,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  October, 
the  lK>ys  who  i*emaiu  at  the  school  aher* 
nate  farm* work  with  camp  life  at  *' Shell* 
banks,*’  sleeping  in  tents,  living  out* 
dooi^s,  c<Mjking  for  themselves,  tislung, 
hunting,  aaid  rowing.  For  two  smu- 
a selecte<l  number-*-this  vear  seven  * 
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jieeU  watching,  but  show  *1  special  taste 
and  aptness  for  mechanics.  At  l>r<^sent 
iiiCKst  of  the  shoes  wom  by  the  Itidiau 
hc>ys  are  made  entirely  by  Indian  hands. 
Trunks,  cliairs,  and  Uibles,  tin  pails,  tnips, 
and  dust  pans,  are  turned  out  by  tlie  d*>z- 
en.s,  and  most  of  the  repairing  needed  on 
the  place  is  done  in  the  various  shops. 
Thecaq>entei*s,  under  direction  of  a build- 
er, have  put  up  a two  * story  carriage- 
house  twenty-fimr  by  fifty  feet,  weather- 
boarded  and  sliiugletl.  A Cheyeuue  (St. 
Augustine)  and  a Sioux  uiv  <^ach  proud  of 
a fine  blue  farm  curt  made  eatindy  by 
their  ow'u  hands.  All  the  shops  report 
iinproveinent.  Their  instructor  iu  furin- 
itig,  a practical  Nortlierw  f armory  siiys: 

They  don't  like  to  turn  out  early  in  the 
morning,  but  otlierwise  do  as  well  as  any 
class  of  workmen,  and  seldom  now  luive 
to  be  si>oken  to  f(»r  any  Blackness,  It  is 
coTUinon  io  see  tive  or  six  iu  a hoeing  race, 
with  tlie  end  of  a In^et  or  corn  row  for  the 

A naturah  and  tliereforc  valuable,  stim- 
ulus to  their  energies,  and  doing  in  uch  to 
make  men  uf  tliein,  has  ]>eeu  the  payment 
<»f  wages.  Part  oi  the  government  ap- 
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tiike  us  away,  aud  that  is  the  reason  don^t  show 
it.  Hear  me'  this  all  I am  going^o  say.  I like 
yon,  and  I love  you.  I won^t  say  any  more. 
Mij  whole  heart  is  shaking  hands  with  you,  I kiss 
you.  Your  lover, 

H If 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  Hampton, 
Secretary  Schurz  remarked  in  his  speech : 
‘ • One  day,  soon,  a very  interesting  sight 
will  be  seen  here  and  at  Carlisle.  It  will 
be  the  first  Indian  School-visiting  Board. 
Within  a few  days  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Sioux  chiefs,  among  them  some  warriors 
whose  hands  were  lifted  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  but  a few  days  ago,  Red  Cloud 
and  others,  will  go  to  Carlisle  and  come 
here  to  see  their  children  in  these  schools.” 

Last  May,  accordingly,  this  “Indian 
School-visiting  Board”  reached  Hampton. 
The  meeting  between  them  and  their 
young  relatives  would  have  convinced  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  heart  of  man  an- 
swers to  heart  as  face  to  face  in  water, 
whatever  the  skin  it  beats  under. 

As  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Ree  chiefs 
gathered  the  children  of  their  own  tribes 
around  them  for  a special  talk,  Son  of  the 
Star  beckoned  one  of  the  older  girls  to 
the  front,  and  searching  some  mysterious 
depths  of  his  blanket,  drew  forth  a dirty 
little  coil  of  string  about  two  feet  long, 
unwound  it,  straightened  it  carefully,  and 
let  it  hang  from  one  hand  to  the  floor, 
with  the  other  outlining  some  little  form 
about  it,  bringing  quick-flitting  smiles  to 
the  face  of  the  girl,  while  the  whole  ring 
looked  on  with  evidently  intelligent  inter- 
est, though  not  a word  was  spoken.  Hand- 
ing the  string  over  to  the  girl,  he  dived 
into  his  blanket  once  more,  producing  this 
time  a little  worn  pair  of  baby  shoes.  But 
at  this  his  watcher  broke  down  entirely  in 
a flood  of  tender  tears ; for  the  whole  silent 
pantomime  had  been  a letter  from  home 
describing  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the 
little  sister  she  had  left  winking  in  its 
cradle  basket  two  years  before. 

Son  of  the  Star  was  a fine  sj^ecimen  of 
an  old  chief  of  powerful  proportions. 
Poor  Wolf,  in  full  Indian  costume,  and 
glory  of  poi*cupine  quills  and  eagle  fea- 
thers, bad  put  a finishing  touch  to  his  dig- 
nity by  an  incongruous  and  ludicrously 
solemn  pair  of  huge  gold-l>owed  specta- 
cles, which  made  him  look  like  a carica- 
ture of  Confucius. 

The  Gros  Ventres  were  particularly  anx- 
ious to  see  Ara-hotch-kish,  the  only  son  of 
their  second  chief,  Hard  Horn,  who  had 


been  prevented  by  some  accident  fi*om  ac- 
companying the  expedition.  They  found 
the  little  fellow  in  the  workshop  iminting 
pails,  and  pressed  arouiid  him  in  an  ad- 
miring group.  Ara’s  dignity  was  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  worked  away 
with  an  air  of  superb  indiflFerence,  vouch- 
safing the  old  chiefs  no  notice  whatever, 
except  to  elbow  them  aside,  when  his  pail 
was  done,  to  set  it  up  and  get  down  an- 
other, only  a side  glance  now  and  then 
through  his  long  lashes,  and  the  shadow 
of  a demure  smile  around  his  firm-set  lips, 
betraying  that  he  was  taking  in  every- 
thing, and  enjoying  his  honors. 

All  the  chiefs  were  delighted  spectators 
at  the  merry  games  of  the  evening  “con- 
versation hour.  ” In  an  evil  moment,  how- 
ever, the  15-14-13  puzzle  was  explained  to 
Confucius  by  some  of  his  young  Gros  Ven- 
tres, and  he  proved  his  common  origin 
with  white  humanity  by  succumbing  in- 
stantly to  its  spell.  For  the  rest  of  the 
evening  his  gold-bound  goggles  bent  over 
the  maddening  squares  as  if  they  w^ere  the 
problem  of  his  race,  set,  according  to  its 
white  brethren’s  favorite  arrangement, 
with  thirteen  facts,  fourteen  experiments, 
and  fifteen  theories  in  hopeless  i^eversion. 

A visit  from  Bright  Eyes,  the  eloquent 
young  advocate  of  the  Poncas,  was  a very 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  girls,  as  showing 
them  what  one  of  their  own  race  and  sex 
might  become.  After  she  left,  one  of  the 
older  girls  said  to  me,  with  a pretty,  timid 
hesitancy,  ‘ ‘ Miss  Bright  Eyes — I wish  I 
like  that.”  Her  own  soft  bright  eyes 
shone  with  a soul  in  them  as  she  added : 
“ When  I came  to  here,  I feel  bad  all  time ; 
I want  go  home ; I no  want  stay  at  Hamp- 
ton. Now  I want  stay  here.  I not  want 
go  home.  I want  learn  more,  then  go 
home,  teacher  my  people.” 

A few  weeks  after,  on  the  visit  of  the 
chiefs  from  Dakota,  this  girl,  at  her  own 
urgent  request,  stood  up  before  the  whole 
conclave  and  the  school,  and  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  told  her  people's 
rulers  what  the  school  was  to  her,  and 
begged  them  to  send  all  the  children  to 
learn  the  good  road.  Her  speech,  which, 
in  order  to  reach  all  the  chiefs,  had  to  be 
translated  by  two  interpreters,  passing 
through  English  on  the  way,  was  listened 
to  with  respectful  attention. 

The  most  important  result  of  Bright 
Eyes’s  visit  to  the  school  was  to  rouse  in 
her  own  heart  the  desire  to  make  use  of 
her  hold  upon  public  sympathy  for  tJie 
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they  explain:  ‘*Ob,  but  I mean  real  In 
dianj5.  Haven't  you  some  I'eal  Imliaiis — 
all  in  blankets,  you  know,  and  feathers^ 
and  longf  bair  f ' 

A Jit  tie  allowance  must  be  made  for 
sontinieut  in  Lumuu  iiatuix%  and  if  these 
easily  disappointed  visUoi^s  stay  long* 
enough,  they  may  Ix^  gratified  with  an 
occasional  ‘‘real  Indian"  dance  of  a gen- 
tle type,  or  without  iniich  trouble  the 
weil-nained  maiden  Pretty  Day  might  be 
persuaded  to  attire  herself,  as  hecomevS  a 
In'gh-bom  princess  of  the  plains,  in  her 
clierislicd  dress  of  tiiicsl  dark  blue  Ida nk- 
et,  embroidered  deer-skin  leggings,  and 
curiously  netted  cape  iidorned  with  three 
hundred"  milk-white  elk  teeth,  each  pair 
of  tJiem  the  price  of  a pony. 

Aboriginal  x>icturcsqucTicss  is  certainly 
sacrificed  to  a gi'cat  extent  in  civilization. 
One  who  is  willing  to  relinquish  the  idea, 
liOwevet%ofa  menagerie  of  wild  creatures 
kept  for  exhibition,  will  not  regret  to  find 
irrstcad ji  seli^^  of  neatly  di’essed  boys  and 
girls,  with  Invight  eyes  and  cloan  faces,  as 
full  i>f  fun  and  frolic  as  if  they  were  the 
desc^eudants  of  the  Puritans. 

The  hurnteks  stand  on  aknoll  half  a mile 
from  tlm  town.  From  the  U])per  piazza 
of  tlie  connuaiKlant/'s  ipiarters  the  eye 
i sweeps  over  a beautiful  landscape.  Spurs 


hnid  him.  For  Lius  hast  v ueiiori  he  vmi- 
Med  to  acwuiit.  inmredfatcdy  oii  hi.^ 
ttO’O.  by  his  )H!ople.  wim  couhl  not  under- 
stood wIiC.  if  C‘arl  isle  was  a Ijiid  j>h)4‘c,  he 
sliOldd  rH>t  Inwe  lnH>uglU  Ilnur  children 
toO,  mui  on  hc^irvng  ot  her  side 
the  story  from  the  chiefs  who  luul  ac- 
companied him,  asked  to  have  him  de- 
posed for  **  double  talking."  One  of  the 
indlgi:iant  pai'ents,  with  the  mild  name  of 
Jdilk,  in  writing  u[x»n  the  sulqect  to  Cai)- 
tain  Pratt,  sorys,  with  sonic  lactic  acidily, 
**  Spotted  Tail  lias  been  to  the  Great  Fa- 
ther's house  so  often  that  ho  lias  learned 
to  tell  lies  and  deceive  people.’-  It  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  a.  ,judu*iouS  letting 
alone  had  the  due  c (reel,  and  he  has  i\v 
qncstod  the  government's  perniis.sion  to 
send  his  children  baz^k  to  Carlisle. 

Many  vivsitoi's  go  fi>  Carlisle  to  see  the 
IndlaiLS.  Some  of  them,  it  must  he  ac- 
knowledged, aix'  disap]M)iiiled-  After 
alighting  at  the  t^oTinuatidaut’s  ollice,  and 
Iwiug  courteously  received  liy  Ca}>hiiu 
Pratt  or  one  of  his  a^sistan t.^,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  party  asks  politfdy  if  they 
may  ‘‘  tirst  IcHik  about  by  themselves  a 
little’’  GV>rdial  permission  given,  they 
set  forth,  hut  in  tlie  course  of  luilf  an 
hour  are  back  again  with  clouded  brows, 
and  the  apiK?al,  “ AVe  thought  we  might 
see  some  Indians  round;  caii  you  show 
us  some  V A siiiile  and  a circular  w ave 
of  the  hand  eiriphastze  the  assurance 
that  a seme  or  two  of  noble  reil  men  are 
within  easy  eye-mnge  at  the  moment. 
Following  the  gesture  wfith  a glance  over 
the  green  where  the  boys  aiid  girls  are 
passing,  perhaps,  to  their  stdim>i-roonis, 
the  shade  of  unsatisfaction  dee|K*us,  and 
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thirteci),  who.  »e%'ec£  ' 

^ .;liiil f ^ 

maker  j hufed\^^h^  mul 
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niaiiy  — fifteen. 
1 see  all  my 
people,  uiy  old 
friends.  But  I 
not  think  nlH^ut 
the  girls  iliore 
But  liUirrA,  she 
think.  She  tell 
me  she  be  my 
wife,  I briiijr 
her  here.  Car 
lisle.  She  know 
English  before. 
She  study  and 
sew,  NowLan- 
rn  s father  dead, 
since  coine  hen*. 
Now  I think  all 
the  time,! think, 
who  take  cai*e  of 
Laura  ? I think, 
by-aud'by  I iinii 
]>Iac0  to  work 
near  here ; 1 

work  very  liartl. 
I Uike  care  of 
Laura/-' 

Besidf'S  this 
frank  daiiVsel, 
who  ‘'ihiiiks  ' to 
so  much  pur 
poseyhe  hrought 
with  liini  H 
bright  little  sis- 
ter of  hu5  own. 
and  seveml  bn> 
tliers  ami  .sisters 
of  the  other  Si 
Aiigustiiu^,  all 
of  wliotn  are 
among  the  most  promising  of  the  Carlisle 
pupils. 

Carlisle,  like  Hampton,  has  met  with 
much  sjnnpalhy  from  its  neigh l>ors.  It 
is  illustrated,  with  other  points,  in  an  iteni 
which  appeared  in  a Carlisle  pa|w*r  dur 
ing  the  visit  of  the  Sioux  chiefs;  “A  few 
mornings  since  we  tiotict'd  one  of  the 
young  Indian  men  passing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  t>oRt'OlTiee.  and  at  his  side  a 
comely  Ijidian  maideti.  Tlie  day  being 
warm,  the  young  man  carried  a huge  uni - 
brella  to  shield  tJhiem  from  the  sun.  Onlt 
a short  distance  in  front  of  tliem  several 
Indian  cliiefs  were  stalking  along,  wrapped 
in  blankets,  and  bare-headed.  The  con- 
trast w^as  so  striking  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  persons  on  the  strec*!. 
And  the  conclusion  was  irresistibly /tuved 


CIK'IK  ^>U  HIS  PAlNtiHTKK  grace. 


lect  pupils  for  Carlisle,  took  wise  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  bring  back  a 
sweetheait  for  himself.  His  naive  uc- 
ccnant  of  the  affair  to  the  captain  makes 
a gwd  coin  pan  ion  piece  to  the  Hampton 
love-letter. 

“Long  time  ago,  in  my  home,  Indian 
Territory,  I hunt  and  I fight,  I tu>t  think 
about  the  girls.  Then  you  hike  us  St. 
xVugu.stine.  By -and -by  I learn  to  talk 
Engli.sh.  I try  to  do  right.  Evervlxaly 
very  gtxid  to  me.  I try  do  what  you  say. 
But  I not  think  about  the  girls.  Then  I 
go  Hampton.  There  many  good  girls.  I 
study,  1 learn  to  work.  But  I not  think 
about  the  girls.  Then  1 come  Carlisle, 
I Work  hal'd  ; try  to  help  you.  By -and 
by  you  send  ine  Indian  Territorv  for  In- 
dian boys  and  Indian  girls.  I go  get 
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upon  all  who  noticed  the  incident  that  the 
Indian  school  is  proving  a great  success.” 

The  visit  of  the  Sioux  chiefs  to  Carlisle 
was  prolonged  to  eight  or  ten  days,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Spotted  Tairs  un- 
comfortable episode,  was  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  all. 

Accompanying  the  party  was  one  In- 
dian named  Cook,  who,  not  being  a chief, 
had  not  been  invited  to  come  at  govern- 
ment expense,  so  he  came  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, all  the  way  from  Dakota,  to  see  his 
little  girl  at  the  Carlisle  school.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  with  her  surroundings 
and  progress,  and  the  day  after  he  arrived 
went  out  into  the  town  and  bought  her  a 
white  dress,  a pair  of  slippers,  and  a gold 
chain  and  cross.  Arrayed  in  these  gifts, 
he  took  his  precious  “Porcelain  Face” 
out  with  him  to  have  their  photographs 
taken  to  carry  home. 

Both  Hampton  and  Carlisle  aflFord  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  study  of  race  char- 
acter. The  chief  conclusion  will  be  that 
Indian  children  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
much  like  other  children,  some  bright 
and  some  stupid,  some  good  and  some  per- 
verse, all  exceedingly  human.  The  un- 
tamed shyness,  so  much  in  the  way  of 
their  progress,  seems  to  be  as  marked  in 
the  half-breeds  as  in  those  of  full  blood, 
unless  they  have  been  brought  up  among 
white  people.  It  wears  off  fastest  in  the 
younger  ones,  in  constant  meeting  with 
strangers,  and  association  with  new  com- 
panions. A certain  self-consciousness 
and  sensitive  pride  is  left  which  is  not 
a bad  point  in  the  character.  A quick 
S3nse  of  humor  is  its  correlative,  perhaps, 
and  both  may  result  from  the  trained 
and  inherited  keenness  of  observation 
which  appreciates  both  the  fitting  and  the 
incongruous. 

The  pupils  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  are 
in  constant  receipt  of  letters  from  their 
parents  and  friends,  written  some  in  pic- 
ture hieroglyphics,  some  in  Sioux,  and 
some,  through  their  interpreters,  in  Eng- 
lish, but  all  expressive  of  earnest  desire 
for  their  progress  in  school.  About  a 
hundred  of  these  letters  were  sent  to  the 
Indian  Department  by  Captain  Pratt,  for- 
ty of  which  wei’e  referred  to  the  Senate 
in  answer  to  Senator  Teller’s  resolution 
against  compulsory  education  for  the 
Cheyennes.  Indian  sentiments  on  edu- 
cation expressed  by  themselves,  and  the 
real  effect  upon  Indian  parents  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  a white  man's  school. 


no  one  need  question  who  reads  the  fol- 
lowing s[)ecimens  of  these  letters,  trans- 
lated from  the  Sioux : 

“ Pink  Rit>or  Aoknov,  Dakota,  April  16, 1880. 
dkau  Son, — I scud  iny  picture  with 
this.  You  see  that  I had  iny  War  Jacket  on 
wlieu  taken,  but  I wear  white  man’s  clot  lies, 
and  am  trying  to  live  and  act  like  white  men. 
Be  a good  boy.  We  are  proud  of  you,  and 
will  be  more  so  when  you  come  back.  All  our 
people  are  building  houses  and  opening  up 
little  farms  all  over  the  reservation.  Yon  may 
expect  to  see  a big  change  when  you  get  back. 
Your  mother  and  all  send  love. 

“ Your  affect iouat-e  father, 

. Cloud  Shield.” 

“ RofiEncp  Aoknoy,  January  4, 1880. 

'‘My  dear  Daughter, — Ever  since  you  left 
me  I have  worked  hard,  and  put  up  a good  house, 
and  am  trying  to  be  civilized  like  the  whites, 
so  you  will  never  hear  anything  bad  from  me. 
When  Captain  Pratt  was  here  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  asked  me  to  let  you  go  to  school. 
I want  you  to  be  a good  girl  and  study.  I 
have  dropped  all  the  Indian  Avays,  and  am 
getting  like  a white  man,  and  don’t  do  any- 
thing but  what  the  agent  tells  me.  I listen 
to  him.  I have  always  loved  you,  and  it 
makes  me  A’ery  happy  to  know  that  you  are 
learning.  I get  my  friend  Big  Star  to  write. 
If  you  could  read  and  write,  I should  be  very 
happy.  Your  father,  Brave  Bull. 

“Why  do  you  ask  for  moccasins?  I sent 
you  there  to  be  like  a Avhite  girl,  and  wear 
shoes.” 

A small  Indian  girl  who  Tvanted  to  ex- 
hibit her  knowledge  of  a good  big  English 
word,  announced  that  she  had  come  East 
to  be  “cilyized.”  I hope  I have  shown 
sufficiently  that  it  is  the  effort  of  Hampton 
and  Carlisle  not  to  silly ize  the  Indian. 
Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  sillyize 
ourselves.  One  great  lesson  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  i)f  fifty  years  has  l>een  to 
work  with  nature  and  not  against  na- 
ture; the  next  must  be  to  be  content  with 
natural  results.  We  forget  that  we  are 
ourselves  but  the  saved  remnant  of  a race. 
I can  not  do  better  on  this  point  for  both 
schools  than  to  quote  from  an  address  of 
General  Armstiong : “The  question  is 
most  commonly  asked.  Can  Indians  bo 
taught?  That  is  not  the  question.  In- 
dian minds  are  quick;  their  bodies  are 
greater  care  than  their  minds;  their  char- 
acter is  the  chief  concern  of  their  teach- 
ers. Education  should  be  first  for  the 
heart,  then  for  the  health,  and  last  for 
the  mind,  reversing  the  custom  of  putting 
the  mind  before  physique  and  character. 
This  is  the  Hampton  idea  of  education.” 
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can  speak  their  language,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  sulky  youth  who  de- 
clines to  tell  where  he  came  from,  there- 
by inviting  the  suspicion  that  he  has  fled 
to  escape  the  conscription.  That  they 
suffer  much  during  our  long  cold  wintei*s 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  patience  of 
their  characters  and  the  deprivations  to 
which  they  have  always  been  accustomed 
make  them  philosophic  and  stolid.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  prosper,  the  fatalism 
of  poverty  gives  place  to  the  elastic  inde- 
pendence of  success,  and  their  faces  soon 
lose  their  characteristic  mournfulness.  I 
have  seen  young  Italian  peasants  walking 
about  the  city,  evidently  just  landed,  and 
clad  in  their  Sunday  beat — Giovanni  in 
his  broad  hat,  dark  blue  jacket,  and  leg- 
gings, and  Lisa  with  her  massive  braids 
and  gay  shawl,  open-eyed  and  wide- 
mouthed in  the  face  of  the  wonderful  civ- 
ilization they  are  to  belong  to  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  elevated  railroad  especially 
seems  to  offer  them  much  food  for  spec- 
ulation— a kind  of  type  of  the  headlong 
recklessness  of  Nuova  York,  so  unlike  the 
sleepy  old  ways  of  the  market-town  which 
has  hitherto  bounded  their  vision. 

There  are  two  Italian  newspapers  in 
New  York — U Eco  d'  Italia  and  II  Repub- 
licano.  There  are  also  three  societies  for 
mutual  assistance— the  “Pratellanza  Ita- 
liana,”  the  “Ticinese,”  and  the  “Bersag- 
lieri.”  When  a member  of  the  Fratel- 
lanza  dies,  his  wife  i*eceives  a hundred 
dollars;  when  a wife  dies,  the  husband 
receives  fifty  dollars;  and  a physician  is 
provided  for  sick  members  of  the  society. 
It  gives  a ball  every  winter  and  a picnic 
in  summer,  which  are  made  the  occasion 
of  patriotic  demonstrations  that  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  love  of  Italy  in^he  hearts 
of  her  expatriated  children.  Many  of  the 
heroes  of  '48  are  to  be  found  leading  quiet, 
humble  lives  in  New  York.  Many  a one 
who  was  with  Garibaldi  and  the  Thou- 
sand in  Sicily,  or  entered  freed  Venice 
with  Victor  Emanuel,  now  earns  bread 
for  wife  and  child  in  modest  by-ways 
of  life  here  in  the  great  city.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  king's  soldiers,  after  serv- 
ing all  through  the  wars,  drops  down  in 
his  shop  or  work-wjom,  and  is  buried  by 
liis  former  comrades,  awaiting  their  turn 
to  rejoin  King  Galantuomo. 

There  is  something  pathetically  noble 
in  this  quiet  heroism  of  work-day  life  aft- 
er the  glory  and  action  of  the  past.  I 
met  the  other  day  in  a flower  factory, 


stamping  patterns  for  artificial  flowers, 
an  old  Carbonaro  who  had  left  his  coun- 
try twenty-two  years  before — one  of  the 
old  conspirators  against  the  Austrians 
who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Silvio 
Pellico  and  the  Ruffinis.  He  was  gray- 
haired and  gray-bearded,  but  his  eyes 
flashed  with  the  fire  of  youth  when  we 
talked  of  Italy,  and  grew  humid  and 
bright  when  he  told  me  of  his  constant 
longing  for  his  country,  and  his  feeling 
that  he  should  never  see  it  again.  It  was 
a suggestive  picture,  this  fine  old  Italian 
head,  framed  by  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
of  the  flowers  about  him,  while  the  sun- 
light and  the  brilliant  American  air 
streamed  over  it  from  the  open  window, 
and  two  young  Italians,  dark-eyed  and 
stalwart,  paused  in  their  work  and  came 
near  to  listen.  It  was  the  Italy  of  Eu- 
rope twenty  years  back  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Italy  of  America  to-day. 

In  another  room,  pretty,  low-browed  Ital- 
ian girls  were  at  work  making  leaves — 
girls  from  Genoa,  Pavia,  and  other  cities 
of  the  north,  who  replied  shyly  when  ad- 
dressed in  their  native  tongue.  Italians 
are  especially  fitted  for  this  department 
of  industry;  indeed,  their  quick  instinct 
for  beauty  shows  itself  in  every  form  of 
delicate  handiwork. 

In  the  second  generation  many  Italians 
easily  pass  for  Americans,  and  prefer4o  di> 
so,  since  a most  unjust  and  unwarranted 
prejudice  against  Italians  exists  in  many 
quarters,  and  interferes  with  their  success 
in  their  trades  and  callings.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  sins  of  a few  tur- 
bulent and  quarrelsome  Nea}>olitans  and 
Calabrians  should  be  visited  upon  tlie 
heads  of  their  quiet,  gentle,  and  hard- 
working compatriots.  All  Italians  are 
proud  and  high-spirited,  but  yield  easily  to 
kindness,  and  are  only  defiant  and  re- 
vengeful when  ill-treated. 

There  are  two  Italian  Protestant 
churches  in  the  city,  various  Sunday- 
schools,  mission  and  industrial  scliools, 
into  which  the  Italian  element  enters 
largely,  established  and  carried  on  by 
Protestant  Americans,  chiefly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these,  as  being 
attended  exclusively  by  Italians,  adults 
and  children,  is  the  one  in  Leonard  Street. 

Some  four  hundred  boys  and  girls  are 
under  instruction  in  the  afternoon  and 
night  schools,  most  of  them  being  engaged 
in  home  or  industrial  occupations  during 
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four  ^irh  ivlio  are  laut^ht  plain  sewinjx 
and  ornajnenUil  jiei*(lU*-work,  irioludinj^ 
lace  inuking’.  I visited  this  chiss,  ainl 
found  a luniilK^r  of  little  ^drls  employed 
with  lace  cushions,  and  the  inauufac- 
tUT'e  of  HiTfiple  artilicial  llowers.  With 
those  last  tlioy  wen*  allowed  to  trim  the 
new  ,stmvv  hats  that  hiwl  just  {driven 

them.  They  wen*  plum[c  cleaiily  little 
creatuivs,  mu<*h  l>t‘tier  otF  in  the  iiuitter  of 
hsKi  and  raiment  than  their  eoritein|K>- 
rarios  of  the  pejuinsuhi.  The  hv3e  ohuss 
luus  iHHfM  ill  existence  but  a short  time,  and 
the  sjKMuniens  are  still  somewhat  coarse 
and  irreirular,  but  there  is  no  mison  why 
it  should  not  become  as  important  a 
Viranch  of  industry  ainori^  the  lUdian 
women  of  America  as  among  those  of 
Europe.  The  only  wonder  is  that  in- 
struction in  a caUiinr  wliich  exists  by  in- 
heritance in  Ihily  .should  he  needed  here, 
as  these  girls  are  mostly  from  tlie  viUag»*:s 
of  Liguria,  of  wliich  t-tenoa  is  the  sea-iH>rt. 
and  miglit  fairly  be  suppc»sed  to  know 
sometliing  of  the  craft  wJiich  has  made 
Rapa  Ho  and  Sitnla  M argherita  famous. 
Shirts  for  outside  orders  are  also  made  in 
the  .s^diool,  and  tlie  girls  n*ceive  the  same 
Wt'UjTes  for  tlieir  labor  as  an^  olfered  by  the 
shops.  The  Httendauts  U|K»n  the  school 
aie  mostly  Ligurians,  and  iepiujiate  indig- 
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naiiMy  all  kinship  with  the  Neap<^>lihms 
or  Calahiaans.  whom  they  TfduiiC^  to  rec- 
ognize as  Italians,  thereby  showing  how 
little  the  sectional  sentiment  of  Italy  has 
been  afiected  by  the  union  of  its  parts  un- 
der one  rulers 

Under  the  guidance  of  a lady  eonnect- 
cd  with  the  school,  1 explored  Baxter  and 
contiguous  street^».  nominally  in  scait'h  of 
ililatory  pupils.  Here  and  there  a small 
girl  \vould  be  discovennl  sitting  on  the 
curb  stone  or  in  a dtKirway,  ])laying  jack- 
stones^  with  her  hair  in  tight  oriin|Ks,  pre- 
paratory  to  participation  in  some  church 
ceremony.  An  Italian  feminine  creature 
of  whatever  age,  or  in  whatever  clime, 
stakes  her  hopes  rd  heaven  on  tlie  dressing 
of  tier  hair.  Her  excu.se  for  reniaining 
away  from  selnxj^l  waa  that  she  liad  to 
mind  the  stand/Vor  tend  the  baby,  Avliile 
her  mother  was  occupied  elsewhere;  and 
her  countenance  fell  when  she  was  re- 
mincle<l  that  she  could  have  bn^uglit  the 
Imliy  tc»  school  It  was  noticeable  that  all 
these  children,  wlio  liad  left  Italy  early  or 
were  lx>rn  here,  had  clear  red  and  white 
complexions,  the  result  of  the  American 
climate.  We  passed  through  courts  and 
alleys  wliere  swarthy  Nea|xilitans  were 
carting  bales  of  rags,  and  up  dark  stuii^s 
^vherc  women  and  children  were  sorting 
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them.  Some  of  their  homes  were  low. 
dark  rwms,  neglected  and  squalid ; others 
were  elean  and  pioturesque,  with  bright 
patchwork  counterpanes  on  the  beds,  i"ows 
of  ^ay  plates  on  slielves  against  the  walls, 
mantels  and  shelves  friiiiiretl  wdth  eohired 
red  and  blue  prints  of  the  saints 
against  the  white  plaster,  and  a big*  nost^ 
u:ay  of  lilacs  on  the  dresser  amon^  the 
earthen  pots,  Dog^  and  children  were 


ing  his  way  from  one  watering-place  to 
another,  ac'coin])Hnied  jferhaps  by  his  fam- 
ily, or  at  least  a child  or  two.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  cpiicerning  monkeys,  we 
were  directinl  to  a large  double  house  op- 
posite, said  to  he  iuJiabiled  entirely  by 
Nea|H)litHns,  who  were  .swarming  alK>ut 
the  \viiuh>ws  in  all  their  brown  shapeli- 
ness, In  the  hallway,  above  the  rickety 
outer  Stairs,  lounged  severiil  men  with 


Tin;  MO.VKt'.Vs’  TIIAIMNG-SCUOOL. 


red  .slairts  and  unkempt  lieads  and  faces. 
One  of  them  was  the  proprietor  of  tlie 
monkey  establish itieut,  and  his  f(t vouch e 
manner  disutJpeared  with  fuir  hi'st  words 
of  int(‘rest  in  his  pets.  He  led  us  into  the 
little  l^>oTn  adjoiuiirg,  where  some  six  ur 
eight  half  grown  monkey.s  weix^  |>ecring 
througli  the  bars  of  their  rages,  evidently 
pleading  to  1h>  let  out.  The  most  credit- 
ably s<duM>le<l  monkey  Was  releas«:"d  tii’st, 
handed  hi.s  cap.  made  doff  and  don  it, 
a Oil  shake  luinds,  orders  licing  issued  boili 
in  Italian  uml  English,  S^nue  of  tlK- 
others- .small  brown  things  with  briglit 


tumbling  together  on  the  Ihi'osholds  just 
iis  they  di»  in  the  «a>ol  corridors  of  ItaliaTj 
towns.  On  the  flo«>r  of  one  of  the 
houses  I found  an  eshihlishmeiit  for  the 
is?|wiiring  of  baud-orgauM.  where  a yotUh 
was  hammering  at  the  barrel  of  one,  and 
A swarthy  black-l)earded  man.  to  wliom  it 
belonged,  wa.s  lounging  on  ii  Iwmcii  near 
by.  Againsi  the  smoke- blackened  wall 
an  armful  of  Hines  stoo<l  In  h corner,  fil- 
ing the  room  with  sw'cetness.  and  leading 
natumlly  to  the  thought  tl»at  with  tliC 
spring  and  the  flowers  the  org.an  grinder 
prei>ares  for  a trip  into  the  country,  play- 
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eyes,  and  “not  yet  quite  trained,”  said 
the  Neapolitan — were  allowed  a moment’s 
respite  from  captivity,  at  which  they 
screamed  with  joy,  and  made  for  the  dish 
of  soaked  bread,  dipping  their  paws  into 
it  with  great  greediness,  while  the  padrone 
laughed  indulgently.  A properly  trained 
organ-monkey  is  worth  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars. 

In  the  great  liouse  known  to  Baxter 
Street  as  the  “Bee-hive,”  we  found  the 
handsome  padrona  whose  husband  rents 
organs  and  sells  clocks,  which  latter  ar- 
ticles appear  to  be  essentials  to  Italian 
housekeeping,  in  default  of  the  many  bells 
of  the  old  country.  The  padrona  was  at 
first  by  no  means  eager  to  give  informa- 
tion, as  she  supposed,  in  good  broad  Amer- 
ican (she  was  Iwrn  in  New  York),  that  it 
“would  be  put  in  the  papers,  like  it  was 
before.”  It  would  appear  that  the  advan- 
tages of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  are  not  appreciated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Baxter  Sti'eet.  The  padrona  final- 
ly informed  me  that  the  rent  of  an  organ 
was  four  dollars  a month,  and  that  they 
had  hard  work  getting  it  out  of  the  people 
who  hired  them,  “for  they  always  told 
you  they  had  been  sick,  or  times  were 
bad,  or  their  children  had  been  sick;  and 
when  the  Italians  came  over  they  ex- 
pected you  to  give  them  a room  with  a 
carpet  and  a clock,  else  they  said  you  had 
no  kindness.”  I saw  in  the  cluster  of 
eight  houses  that  form  the  “ Bee-hive”  va- 
rious humble  homes,  from  the  neat  and 
graceful  poverty  adorned  with  bright  col- 
ors, and  sweet  with  the  bunch  of  lilacs 
brought  from  the  morning's  marketing 
(the  favorite  flower  of  the  neighborhood), 
to  the  dens  of  one  room,  in  which  three 
or  four  families  live,  and  take  boardei's 
and  lodgers  into  the  bargain.  They  told 
me  that  the*  building  contained  a thou- 
sand souls,  and  that  cases  of  malarial  fe- 
ver were  frequent.  It  is  true  that  the 
odors  of  Baxter  Street  are  unhealthy  and 
unpleasant,  arguing  defective  drainage; 
but  those  of  Venice  are  equally  so,  and 
exist  for  the  prince  no  less  than  the  beg- 
gar. As  for  overcrowding,  no  one  who, 
for  example,  has  spent  a summer  in  Gen- 
oa, and  luis  seen  the  stream  of  pallid, 
languid  humanity  i>our  out  of  the  tall  old 
liouscs  of  the  Carignano  district,  can  find 
food  for  sensationalism  in  the  manner  of 
life  common  to  Baxter  Street.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  standard  of  pros- 
perity in  America  is  not  that  of  Italy,  and 
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that  a man  is  not  necessarily  destitute  nor 
a pauper  because  he  prefers  organ-grinding 
or  rag-picking  to  shoemaking  or  hod-car- 
rying, and  likes  macaroni  cookcnl  in  oil 
better  than  bakers’  bread  and  tough  meat. 

I fail  to  find  that  Italians  here  retain 
their  national  habits  of  enjoyment  or 
their  love  of  feast-day  finery.  Tine,  I 
have  seen  contadine  in  gold  beatls  and 
ear-rings  sitting  on  their  door-steps  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  I have  watched  a 
large  family  making  merry  over  a hand- 
ful of  boiled  corn,  just  as  they  did  at 
home,  and  I have  seen  the  Genoese  ma- 
trons dress  one  another's  hair  of  a Sun- 
day morning  in  the  old  fashion.  But  the 
indifferentism  and  stolidity  of  the  coun- 
try react  upon  them.  There  seems  to  be 
little  of  the  open-air  cooking,  the  polenta 
and  fish  stalls,  the  soup  and  macaroni 
booths,  that  breed  conviviality  in  the  Ital- 
ian streets.  They  apparently  eat  in  their 
own  homes,  after  the  New  World  fashion. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  recklessness 
with  which  Italians  are  charged  in  New 
York  is  the  result  of  the  sudden  removal 
of  religious  influences  from  their  lives. 
At  home  there  is  a church  alwaj’s  open 
and  at  hand,  and  the  bells  constantly  re- 
mind them  of  the  near  resting-place  for 
soul  and  body.  When  their  homes  are 
noisy  and  uncomfortable,  they  can  find 
pejice  and  quiet  in  the  cool  dark  churches; 
and  when  they  are  on  the  verge  of  quar- 
rel or  crime,  and  the  hand  involuntarily 
seeks  the  knife,  the  twilight  angelus  or 
the  evening  bell  for  the  dead  sohens  the 
angry  heart  and  silences  the  quick  tongue. 
Here  the  only  escape  from  the  crowded 
rooms  is  in  the  equally  crowded  yard,  or 
the  door-step,  or  the  rum-shop.  The  only 
entirely  Italian  Catholic  church  in  New 
York,  I believe,  is  that  of  San  Antonio  di 
Padova,  in  Sullivan  Street,  attended  by  a 
supcu’ior  class  of  Italians,  all  apparently 
pro8j)erous  and  at  i>eace  with  their  sur- 
roundings. 

In  tlie  days  of  political  persecution  and 
struggle  in  Italy,  America  was  the  repub- 
lican ideal  and  Utopia  toward  wdiich  the 
longing  eyes  of  all  agitators  and  revolu- 
tion i.sts  turned.  When  self-banished  or 
exiled  by  government,  they  were  apt  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  America,  often  con- 
cealing their  identity  and  possible  rank, 
and  taking  their  places  among  the  work- 
ers of  the  republic.  Among  these  was 
Garibaldi,  who  passed  some  time  here  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  York,  earning  his 
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Uvinf^  like  many  nnothor  honei^t  toiler, 
and  awxiiting:  the  ri^ht  inoinent  to  strike 

To  sfniiv  the 


by  rapital  svilh  which  to  enjoy  life  in  Italy. 
A season  in  America  is  always  looked  for- 
ward Uj  as  the  means  of  accumulating^  a 
fortune,  and  not  for  any  artistic  value. 
I have  heard  of  more  than  one  Italimi 
who,  after  a suci'cssful  enj^t^emeni  in 
New  York,  has  invited  sundry  compa- 
triots to  a supj>er  at  Moretli'a,  and  an- 
nt)uucfd  his  intention  of  shaking  the  dust 
of  America  from  his  shoes  for  evermore, 
being  satisfied  to  I'clire  on  Ids  gain;S,  or  to 
sing  only  for  love  of  art  and  the  aj>plaus3 
of  artistvS  in  the  dingy  i>jK*m-houses  of  It- 
aly. Tlie  elimate  of  Aiuerica  with  its  sud- 
den changes  kills  the  Italian  bodies,  and 
the  moral  atmo.si>hei‘e  chills  their  souls — 
hoiiibly  among  ariists.  The  ''Calfe  Mo* 
retli*^  1ms  for  years  boeci  the  foyer  of  op- 
eratic artiste,  and  no  review  of  Italian  life 
in  New  York  would  be  eomplettv  without 
a mention  of  it 


the  death  blow  at  tyranny 
Italian  chametev  iji  its  finer  nuance.^,  the 
analyst  should  not  limit  his  investiga 
tions  t<i  the  broad  genei’alizations  of  the 
Italian  quartei*s,  hut  should  prosecute  his 
I'eseurches  i!i  out-oLthe-way  down  town 
tliorough fares,  where  isolate^!  shops  wdth 
Italian  names  over  their  diK>rs  stiriiulato 
curiosity.  In  these  dingy  places,  among 
dusty  criin  pi  fig-pi  ns,  t>^>matum-poUs,  and 
gha.stly  lieads  of  human  liair,  half- worn 
tdolliing,  the  refuse  of  pawnbrokers^  sViops, 
you  may  meet  characters  that  would  not 
have  been  unworthy  the  ultenliou  of  Bal- 
zac, and  would  eagerly  have  l>een  niiin^ 
bered  by  ChampMetiry  among  his  ‘ ‘ Excen- 
triques.’*  I have  one  in  my  mind  whose 
shoH  round  person,  (all  dilapidated  hat, 
profuse  jewelry,  red  face,  keen  gray  eyes, 
and  mtdy  tongue  fully 
ifualify  him  for  tin  titb* 
of  the  Figaro  of  L<tnal 
Sttvei. 

Atiotber  in  tercvti  ng 

class  of  Italiaiis  is  found 
ifi  the  people  attached  to 
the  opem the  chorus- 
singers  and  ballet  -dan- 
cers, engagetl  also  for 
14 1 a r d ramas  1 1 
is  in  a meascu'e  a rnigTa- 
tory  population,  en>ssjug 
the  CK'can  in  the  .season, 
and  reorossiiig  wdieii  the 
denmnd  f<>r  its  labor  ecus 
es.  Many  elioruB-singers 
vsdio  rtunain  in  New  York 
follow  (lilforeut 
trades  out  of  the 
opera  season,  and 
si ng  someti tae.s  in 
the  theatres  when 
incidental  niiLsic 
is  rcriuimh  By 
singers  New  York 
is  reganied  cliief- 
ly  XLS  a Tuarkei  in  4 

which  they  tian 
dis|)ose  of  their 
tnlent^s  to  greater  (4  ^ 

|)ecuiiiary  advan-  ^ 

tage  than  in  Eu-  ^ 
r«>pe,  and  they  en^  t 
dui*^  the  peculiar  ^ 
contirrgencies  of 
American  life sim- 
ply in  order  to  lay 


For  many  years  they 
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have  dined,  and  supped,  and  drank  (heir  i pile  fronri  liomesickness  over  Sig’nor  Mo- 
native  wines  in  this  dinji:y,  smokeddiiek'  rettrs  Laehrjina  Cltrisli  and  ?naearoui 
ened  place,  forgetting  for  the  noiice  that  cooked  in  the  g<x>d  Milanese  fjtshion.  In 
tliey  were  in  America,  and,  coming  atvay,  view  of  the  general  assinulation  of  Ital 
liave  left  their  portraits  behind  them,  ians  with  tlnur  American  surnniiiduigs, 
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T1H-: 
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fail  b* t biji^li  y fii*y  bji^;,  & 
livtjii  fejf  <Vf  sty  ks  ixbiV'  abn  tIrniAvu  yu. 
m it.  wimv  51-^7---^  liiiiife  kji  nxf^  e hn At 
$aiAJt  bjNjkks.  luUf 

Imt  ii»  w as  u.  lie ; )*vh^^  V: 

Ulipor  ilo»M*s  fi>r  ti.  tbar  ^yluii>sj 

i>aitl  fih*  . 

He  {lasrbik^^^  faym  owibitAjeftni^ 

ih<:ni/jaml  hi  l^hKts  n(\ 

tUi^  stahti^ ; 

}>ul 

eurity*  .Uikl  lieK*  y^lui^i  at 

Mi ie  \ j|\|rkl!\*fl  i^hl  Jar > tit i 
ujHI  'i^. 

t*i5'jU,  im  ; tbe-  1 ti V^H^'uiMht , ij A ^tyip^ 
aloiif^  bHh$  Jura,  ^ 

tiu>it*>;aul  t\\^6  hhlulretl  dollar^  cAah  In- 
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Aviiiv  lutye  IkilM  rwhiiyyi  f)y  umeh 
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terest  on  bonds  will  add  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  it. 

I call  M ’s  farm  my  farm  so  often, 

I believe  half  my  American  friends  who 
visit  me  in  town  really  think  I am  in  the 
business,  and  imagine  they  see  the  hay 
seeds  in  my  hair. 

June  15. — The  first  grass  cutting  is  over. 
It  is  a moist  climate  here,  and  grass  grows 
early.  Some  of  the  neighbors  cut  grass 
on  May-day.  There  are  four  mowings  a 
year.  Now  has  commenced  that  awful 
nuisance  about  Swiss  farming,  the  fer- 
tilizing, Such  outrageous  and  constant 
smells  crossing  every  field  and  garden, 
and  penetrating  every  house,  never  were 
conceived  outside  of  Switzerland.  The 
manure  is  put  on  in  liquid  form,  and  ev- 
erybody passing  within  a mile  holds  liis 
nose  and  stops  breathing.  On  this  one 
subject  the  Swiss  are  crazy.  On  all  oth- 
ers they  pass.  It  is  humiliating  to  see 
women  compelled  to  carry  the  liquid  ma- 
nure to  the  fields  in  great  wooden  vessels 
on  their  backs. 

The  pear-trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and 
the  meadows  are  full  of  them.  Growing 
the  orchards  in  grass  is  not  thought  detri- 
mental, and  M does  just  as  his  neigh- 

bors do  in  almost  everything.  He  is  not 
much  of  a farmer  himself,  but  he  employs 
a man  who  is,  pays  fifteen  dollars  a month, 
with  board,  and  hires  additional  help  here 
and  there  as  is  needed.  He  must  pay  these 
additional  hands  fifty  cents  a day,  and 
give  them  two  bottles  of  wine  each  and  a 
little  bread  for  lunch  every  morning  at 
nine  and  afternoon  at  four.  They  board 
at  home.  When  he  hires  a woman,  he 
pays  her  thirty  cents  a day  and  board. 

M keeps  two  cows,  and  they  work 

at  the  wagon  enough  to  pay  for  keeping 
them,  even  if  he  had  to  buy  the  feed,  which 
he  now  raises.  It  seems  impossible  that 
the  milk  and  butter  should  be  quite  so 
good  when  the  cows  work,  but  the  farm- 
ers all  say,  “ Es  m-acht  nichts."'^ 

The  evening  milk  is  skimmed  and  mix- 
ed with  the  unskimmed  morning's  milk, 
and  is  sold  at  four  cents  a litre.  The  even- 
ing cream  is  made  into  butter,  and  M 

sells  about  a hundi’ed  dollars’  worth  of 
milk  and  butter  in  the  year.  He  feeds 
these  cows  on  grass  and  yellow  l>eets, 
which  he  grows  liimself,  and  a little  bran. 

Like  liis  neighbors,  he  keeps  his  cows 
most  of  the  time  chained  up  in  low,  unven- 
tilated stone  stalls,  where  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  fearful.  The  only  reason  for  this 
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eternal  roasting  of  the  cows  that  I hear  is 
that  it  saves  food.  It  may  be.  It  seems 
inhuman  treatment,  however. 

Milk  peddlers,  with  their  dog-carts,  call 
at  the  farm-houses  every  morning,  and 

whenever  M wishes  to  he  can  dispose 

of  a part  of  his  mixed  skimmed  and  un- 
skimmed milk. 

June  20. — The  blossoms  are  going,  and 
the  vineyards  are  full  of  men  and  women 
digging  up  the  ground  with  great  hoes 
with  prongs  like  pitchforks.  Thei'c  could 
be  no  greater  scandal  here  than  weeds  in 
a vineyard.  There  are  no  fences  usually, 
and  so  there  is  no  getting  out  of  order  of 
that  kind.  The  stone  walls  encircling 
some  of  the  little  farms  and  vineyards  last 
centuries  without  repair. 

Some  of  the  vineyards  near  my  fann 
are  eight  hundred  years  old.  It  seems 
impossible.  The  great  beam,  made  of  a 

whole  oak-tree,  in  M ’s  wine-press  bears 

the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century.  How 
many  grapes  that  old  beam  has  pressed 
into  wine  in  its  centuries! 

The  big  house  is  as  old  as  the  wine  press. 
It  has  a vaulted  cellar  twenty -five  feet 
high,  and  rows  of  wine-casks  stand  there 
thirty  feet  in  circumference.  Tlie 
rooms  in  the  house  are  wainscoted  in  old 
oak.  This  was  a monks’  cloister  once. 

What  merry  old  times  they  had  in  these 
oaken  rooms,  with  the  big  wine-press  in 
the  bam  1 

The  stone  walls  of  the  house  are  five 
feet  thick.  It  would  cost  a fortune  to 
build  such  a house  now.  My  friend  got 
it  for  a song,  as  it  were. 

June  30. — I have  wondered  if  there  are 
such  awkward  ways  of  doing  things  out- 
side of  Egypt  as  are  practiced  heic.  Tlie 
farming  implements  would  be  laughable 
if  they  were  not  monstrous.  Tubal-Cain 
certainly  made  better-formed  scythes  than 
are  used  here.  The  axes  are  simply  long 
sharp  wedges  with  a hole  near  the  top, 
and  a short,  straight  stick  in  the  liole  for 
a handle.  Hay  forks  are  big  and  awk- 
ward, and  twice  as  heavy  as  our  stable 
forks.  Grain  is  oftener  threshed  with 
the  old-fashioned  flail  than  otherwise.  I 
wonder  they  do  not  tramp  it  out  with 
oxen.  It  would  be  a slmrer  pnx'css,  and 
how  to  be  slow  is  made  a special  study 
here.  The  ploughs  are  the  climax  of  ag- 
ricultural monstrosities.  They  arc  great 
cumbersome  things,  made  almost  wdiolly 
of  wood,  with  the  beam  mounted  on  two 
wooden  wheels  big  enough  for  coal  carts. 
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low  this  a strip  of  meadow  washed  by  the 
blue  water.  Back  of  the  house,  and  above 
it,  more  vines ; and  farther  up,  a dark  for« 
est  of  pines.  To  the  right,  in  the  distance, 
a white  city ; to  the  left,  the  snow-capped 
Glernisch  Alps.  The  house  is  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  shrubs,  shade  trees,  and 
banks  of  flowers.  In  front  is  a long  ter- 
race with  an  awning  of  broad-armed  cas- 
tanea-trees,  and  to  the  left  of  this  a white 
and  narrow  road,  lined  with  evergreens, 
mountain-ash,  and  acacia-trees,  curves  up 
to  the  house. 

Here  it  is  tliat  my  friend  lives,  and 
farms,  and  has  given  up  planning  to  be 
rich. 

July  10. — We  are  snugly  settled  on 
‘‘my  farm.”  I am  still  anxious  to  see  if 

M really  does  make  mf)re  than  a bare 

living  on  his  farm.  He  tells  me  of  some 
neighbors  who  have  done  well  at  it,  and 
of  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  who  wouldn’t 
change  that  sort  of  life  to  be  millionaires. 
I don’t  wonder.  If  my  friend  can  just 
pay  expenses,  live  well,  and  keep  out  of 
debt,  he  ought  to  be  happy  in  a liome  like 
this.  Just  now  there  is  not  much  coming 
in,  and  I notice  my  friend  wishes  his  in- 
terest were  sent  to  him  to  help  pay  the 
hands.  He  is  thinking  about  the  phyllox- 
era, too.  “ If  that  monster  were  to  come, 
it  would  play  the  deuce  with  all  of  us,”  he 
exclaims,  occasionally.  We  will  all  pray 
it  may  never  come.  In  fact,  if  it  does  not 
stop  coming,  it  will  make  desert  places  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  bank  had  to  be  drawn  on  to  meet 
the  taxes.  The  farm  is  valued  at  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  taxes  amount 
to  two  hundred  dollars.  The  worms  ate 
up  the  cabbage— a thousand  heads,  worth 
from  five  to  ten  cents  each;  and  one  of 
the  cows  got  crippled,  and  had  to  be  killed. 
It  will  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  to  re])lace  lier.  Many  little  items 
of  income  that  my  friend  liad  counted  on 
have  already  disappeared  in  fine  dust. 
The  seiison  was  wet,  and  many  things 
failed.  Tlie  big  onion  bed,  however,  has 
been  sold,  and  will  bring  one  himdreil  dol- 
lai’s,  and  the  ])otatoos  tliat  my  friend  can 
spare  are  estimated  at  another  hundred 
dollars.  If  ap])les  and  pears  only  turn 
out  well— they  will  not. 

My  friend  works  at  pruning  and  other 
light  farm  duty  about  half  the  time,  just 
enough  for  healthful  exercise,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  keej)  track  of  things.  His 
hired  hands  would  do  better  were  he  to 


work  more;  but  then  he  would  be  a com- 
mon farm  hand  himself,  and  that  he  will 
not.  He  promises  the  gardener  a cask  ol 
wine  extra  to  push  things  a little,  and  they 
are  pushed. 

Farming  out  here  is  not  so  wonderfully 
different  from  living  in  town.  We  lack 
no  conveniences.  The  little  steamer  pass- 
es our  station  a dozen  times  a day,  and 
the  donkey  express,  with  the  dwarf  driver, 
every  evening. 

July  20. — There  is  one  good  thing  about 
farming  here.  Everything  grown  can  be 
sold  within  twenty-four  hours,  at  high 
price,  for  cash.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
is  so  dreadfully  dear,  the  investment  must 
be  large  to  produce  anything;  and  com- 
petition is  lively  here  too.  In  a popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  the  canton,  there  are  thirty-six  thou- 
sand holders  of  little  farms  averaging 
eight  acres  apiece.  As  nearly^  all  the 
grain  used  in  the  country  is  imported, 
these  thousands  of  little  farms  are  devot- 
ed almost  exclusively  to  producing  gar- 
den vegetables,  wine,  and  fruit.  After 
all,  has  the  Swiss  or  the  Frenchman 
much  advantage  over  the  American  in 
this  managing  small  places?  Land  here 
ranges  from  five  hundred  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre.  What  is  land  w'ortli 
six  to  ten  miles  from  towns  under  a hun- 
dred thousand  population  in  the  United 
States  ? What  district  of  the  same  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  as  this  con- 
tains as  many  people  engaged  in  small 
farming  ? It  is  not  a question  of  acres, 
but  of  cultivation,  and  of  amounts  pro- 
duced—^of  pounds,  and  bushels,  and  hun- 
dredweights. 

One  question,  anyway,  is  settled  here, 
viz.,  it  pays  better  to  cultivate  tiny  little 
farms  well  than  to  half -cultivate  hun- 
dreds of  broad  acres.  Suppose  that  our 
American  farmers  were  to  sell  one-half 
their  land,  and  cultivate  the  rest  i 

I wonder  w'hy  the  American  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  not  better  supjwrted  i 
Every  American  thinks  himself  capable 
of  farming.  “Don't  need  to  know  any- 
thing to  farm  in  America.”  This  senti- 
ment lowers  the  calling  with  them.  In 
Europe,  farming  is  a science.  Farmere 
know  the  chemistry  of  things,  and  the 
philosophy  of  some  things  too. 

M tells  me  his  greatest  pleasure  is 

to  study  farm  books  evenings;  says  he 
never  read  a book  on  drainage,  bee-cul- 
ture, apple-growing,  crop  rotation,  ferti- 
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11  n:  DD*vki;t  t AfitKis. 


M nior#:  . ;js  it;  is  Ko  I kui^^v.  nn  Itat  to  i)u- 

i J lliuilly  Miy.  laoirkiou.  pf^rlfap^.  th<?jv" 

^ ^ i\]  {ike  bail 'VhiMci  v (lutii  Tliw  is. 

— : — in  fritlii/tlie  rr-]iluati<lAi  \\r  have  the  I Ci.m 

iiniie  to  explain  to  that  |>r(>ba lily  the  real  reason 

is  to  lie  f«>uiul  in  the  fact  that  drunkenness  has  alarmed  Anioriciins,  and  that  the 
radical  reformers  and  prohibitionists  isduse  to  see  any  differsnice  In^lween  pure  wines 
in  rniKleration  ancl  extrava^rant  use  of  alcohol.  They  want  to  ^o  to  the  root,”  tliey 

sfiy.  and  probably  will  by  their  zeal  defeat  their  own  wislies.  M laut^hed  very 

heartily  wIkmi  I told  him  that  in  some  hovns  of  the  United  States  it  was  neither  lawful 
nor  rt?spectahle  to  drink  Iw^er  on  tlu'  Ji^abhath-day,  or  any  other  day.  Maintaining 
this  to  be  a sulier  fact,  injuwl  my It’haractcr  for  veracity  with  my  friend,  I am  afraid. 

VoL. 


liziii^,  vine  culture,  etc.,  that  did  not  repay  him  its  price  a humlredfold.  I find 
there  are  fewer  of  these  books  in  Europe  than  in  America.  They  are  Htudied  hen\ 
liowever.  There,  they  are  not  ; they  are  only  bought.  That  Is  the  difference. 
Scientitie  ami  prm'tical  farmiu;y  an‘  combined  hei’C.  There,  science  is  lauj^hed  at. 
Anybody  may  farm,  provided  he  is  not  a 
Uownvii^hi  vdiol.  iVrhaiis*  (hl^>'  is  ot»e 
v/hy  u ureal  tua Tty  persons  with  mcaxis  and 
rnllure  Iv^H^p  out  of  farming.  The  raUimr 
in  lowefXM]  by  Tiicompeleiii.s.  However, 
tliift  will  all  cKanynr  as  population  inc  misi^ 
and  land  <rrow.s  dearer  Then  men  who 
will  not  or a nn  not  fann  well  will  have  t</ 
thniw  tip  the  sponto'*  und  str]»  ont.  Cnw- 
less  and  urtseientilic  fariidnu  inoy  do  on 
very  eiic^-fcp  liuiil.  It  would  mean  baulc- 
runmy  on  land  at  the  prioea  paid  liere. 

M me  why  Americans  iIxt  not  en 

cotiraLfc  sravw*pliii)iioir  ;uid  wine  Tua kin 
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M keeps  one  good  horse,  and  a little 

c losed  carriage  that  cjontains  seats  for  four, 
and  can  he  opened  out  like  a barouche  for 
fair  weather.  It  is  very  convenient.  The 
wliole  family  drove  into  town  to  the  cir- 
cus last  night.  M is  in  town  just 

enough  to  enjoy  hugely  everything  he 
sees  there. 

Mrs.  M will  go  to  the  mountains 

next  week  to  make  a cure.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  wrong  with  her,  but 
it  is  the  fashion  here  to  make  a “cure'' 
every  summer.  She  will  stay  a month. 

Her  husband,  though  out-of-doors  lialf 
his  life,  will  also  go  and  make  a cui*e  of  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

In  the  winter,  too,  they  will  go  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  Paris,  but  be  back  for 
Christmas.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable 
sin  not  to  be  with  one's  family  on  Christ- 
mas. And  then  they  must  be  at  home  to 
pay  the  bills  on  New-Ye^r.  All  bills  are 
|)resented  during  the  last  week  of  the  3’ ear. 

M tells  me  he  does  not  have  half  the 

anxieties  now  he  had  when  he  bought  and 
sold  silk,  and  3’et  does  not  work  lialf  as 
hard.  He  8leej)s  better,  and  has  better 
health.  Formerly  a bad  rumor  on  the 
Bourse  kept  him  awake  till  midnight. 
Now  he  sleeps  sweetly  while  his  vines  are 
growing.  He  has  few  risks.  If  the  vines, 
and  the  bees,  and  the  onions,  and  apples, 
and  grass,  all  fail,  he  still  has  his  farm 
safe.  That  can  not  fail,  or  burn  up,  or  run 
away,  or  be  stolen. 

I find  he  works  more  than  I thought  he 
did.  He  is  up  with  the  swallows,  and  that 
is  what  makes  his  cheeks  so  red.  Two 
half-days  in  the  week,  though,  he  spends 
among  the  reading-rooms  and  libraries  in 
town,  and  then  strangers  would  almost 
suppose  him  a gentleman  of  infinite  lei- 
sure. M associates  in  town  with  bank- 

el's  and  merchants  and  solid  men  general- 
ly. He  is  considered  a solid  man  himself. 
He  is  a director  in  the  village  schools,  and 
is  town  president  occasionally — not  to  be 
in  public  life,  but  that  occupying  such 
jiosts  is  a duty  of  the  competent  citizen 
liere.  They  must  not  l>e  sought. 

M has  a bo^^  ten,  and  a girl  eleven 

3'ears  old.  Tluw  both  attend  the  higher 
schools  in  town,  and  go  in  ever\^  morning 
on  the  steamer.  The  ])oy  wants  to  l>e  a 
teac‘her  of  chemistry',  he  sa\"s,  and  he  may 
be  it.  The  girl —her  destiii}"  is  probably' 
to  get  married.  Both  are  bright,  comfort- 
al)l\'  dressed  little  people.  It  costs  M 


for  their  clothing  and  schooling  about  two 
hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Mrs.  M keeps  a stout  maid-of-all- 

work  at  one  dollar  per  week,  and  has  a 
seamstress  come  to  the  house  twice  or 
thrice  a year  for  a fortnight,  paying  her 
forty  cents  a day  and  board.  Annelj". 
the  Waschfrau,  comes  monthly  usually, 
and  works  three  or  four  days,  at  forlj* 
cents  a day.  It  is  a custom  here  to  wasli 
but  two  or  three  times  a year,  but  Mrs. 

M evades  it  so  far  as  to  do  the  thing 

monthl3^  The  yards  then  do  not  l<x)k  so 
much  like  an  army  hospital  as  do  those  of 
the  neighbors,  with  their  forty  sheets  and 
ninety  shirts  whitening  the  whole  farm. 

Annely  is  a character.  She  is  a ri^ng 
Methodist,  in  a land  where  Metho<lists  are 
rare.  She  is  fifty  years  old.  not  xery 
pi’ett3%  works  like  a slave,  and  gives  every 
single  penny  of  her  savings  to  the  poor. 
For  thirty  years,  good  old  Annely  has 
been  considered  the  saintliest,  best  person 
in  the  neighborhoo<l.  She  can  do  more 
work,  too,  and  do  it  better,  than  any  two 
men  or  four  women  I know  of.  Honor 
to  Annely^.  Many  and  many  a year  ago, 
when  Annely  was  a young  village  belle, 
it  may  be,  the  tempter  came.  Annely’s 
little  baby  is  a big  boy  now,  and  ma^’ 
never  ask  who  was  his  father.  But  of 
his  mother — ah ! it’s  enough  only  to  say. 
“I  am  Annely 's  boy,”  and  the  good  wish- 
es of  everybody  follow  him.  Is  it  a won- 
der that  good  people  sometimes  slip  extra 
francs  into  the  amount  of  Annely 's  wash- 
ing wages  ? The  world  is  better  than  it 
seems. 

August  10.— Everybody  is  at  the  hay- 
ing, men  and  women,  boys  and  girls— 
twice  as  many,  too,  as  there  is  any  use 
for.  Even  the  cook  is  out,  rake  in  hand. 

and  Mrs.  M and  the  children  look  on, 

and  help  just  a little.  About  once  an 
hour  all  hands  stop  and  go  under  an  ap 
pie-tree,  drink  cider  or  cheap  wine  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  slowly-  pioceetl 
with  the  windrows.  I have  seen  more  hay 
put  in  the  bam  by  three  men  in  an  after- 
noon in  America  than  all  this  dozen  i>f 
picnickers  will  get  in  to-day^.  It*s  fun. 
nevertheless.  The  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  pay’s  to  devote  so  much  time  and  cider 
and  wine  and  coarse  bread  to  the  few 
small  wagon-loads  they  will  harvest. 
Hay’  is  very  dear,  however. 

Of  wheat,  there  is  almost  none — only 
ju.st  patches  enough  of  it  to  make  tlic 
green  fields  picturesque.  Switzerland 
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Hx\RPER'H  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


('asks  on  top  filled  with  new  wine,  Tlie 
hung  lxoles  of  the  casks  are  HIIhI  witli 
bouquets  of  roses~~a  g'ift  to  Bacchus.  I 
saw  one  wine  wa^on  with  a nearly  iiake4 
little  lx>y  astride  the  cask,  a Bacchus  hitn- 
self,  with  coal-black  eyes  and  htug'hing 

i(X'ks. 

M now  calcnJates  on  the  prohts  of 

the  years  fanning’.  His  four  a<rres  of 
grapes  have  produced  twenty  siiniri  each 
of  decent  Swiss  wdnc  : value  by  spring  will 
be  fifteen  dollars  and  twenty  five  cents 
per  saunu  or  about  one  thousand  two  Iruu- 
dred  and  twenty  dollars,  equalling  twen- 
ty pc^r  cent,  on  the  investtnenU  counting 
the  gmix*.  land  ia  be  worth  one  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars  per  Jicre.  8ome  of 
M — -’s  neighbors^  who  have 

worked  more  than  he,  liave  this 
year  thirty  p^r  cent,  on  \ 

their  farm  tavest' 

meiUs,  ahd  it  is  ^ 

only  an  atv  f; 


of  then,  is  in  cash,  phis  all 

the  ex  p<  ‘Uses  of  a f a in  i I v of  f on  r tx'rsous 
Tliese  expenses  were,  deducting  the  items 
that  came  of  working  the  farm  (say^lWK 
Add  this  to  the  $Hi80  clear  gaui 
and  the  earnings  of  the  ier^o.OOh  may  lie 
set  ilown  at  6tf>70,  or  neatly  ihirl^'t'i)  ]»rr 
cent. 

M says  he  never  did  much  Ix'ttev 

tlian  this  when  in  business,  when  the 
risks  tuid  tlie  anxieties  were  unspeakably 
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ART-EMBROIDERY. 
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ll^reater.  As  to  the  health,  and  pleasure, 
and  all  that,  to  be  obtained  in  the  two 
callings,  I am  sure  nobody  would  ever 
think  of  comparing  them. 

I am  glad  I kept  this  diary.  I have 
now  convinced  myself  of  what  I had  oft- 


en been  told,  viz.,  that  a man  who  has  as 
nice  a little  sum  of  money  as  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  saved  can  be  happier  and 
safer  in  the  world,  w'orking  a bit  of  land, 
than  by  remaining  in  the  risky  whirl i>ool 
of  what  is  called  “ business.'' 


ART-EMBKOIDERY. 


“ This  bright  art 

Did  zealous  Europe  learn  of  pagan  hands, 

While  she  assay’d  with  rage  of  holy  war 
To  desolate  their  field.s ; but  old  the  skill : 

I^ng  were  the  Phrygians’  piet’ring  looms  renowned ; 
Tyre  also,  wealthy  seat  of  art,  excell’d, 

And  elder  Sidon,  in  the  historic  web.” — Dyer. 

Embroidery,  though  proi^rly  con- 
sidered a comparatively  unimportant 
sister  art  of  painting,  is,  perhaps,  the  old- 
est of  the  fine  arts.  Its  origin  is  various 
in  various  nations,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  arts  practiced,  more  or  less  imperfect- 
ly»  by  ftll  savage  tribes,  from  time  imme- 
morial, in  one  form  or  other,  according  to 
the  materials  available,  and  the  religions 
and  customs  obtaining.  At  various  pe- 
riods of  the  world's  history,  and  in  many 
localities,  embroidery  has  reached  ^reat 
perfection,  and  has  been  made  ‘‘the  ve- 
hicle of  higher  powers  than  its  own'’  for 
all  uses,  from  mere  personal  adornment 
to  the  expression  of  religious  thought. 
Technically  speaking,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  and  the  Turks ; 
and  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the 
practice  of  embroidery  is  coeval  with  the 
first  intercourse  with  these  nations,  espe- 
cially the  Persians  and  Turks,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  great  an  in- 
fluence the  Egyptians  exercised  in  this  i^e- 
spect  over  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
also  from  wdiat  source  the  Egyptian  em- 
broideries were  derived.  However,  the 
modern  interest  in  embroidery  is  not 
archaeological,  and  this  glance  at  that 
]>hase  of  the  subject  is  sufficient. 

The  present  revival  of  interest  in  em- 
broidery seems  likely  to  be  more  perma- 
nent than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  be- 
cause it  is  now  something  more  than  a 
passing  fashion  in  dress,  as  was  the  case 
in  England  in  1846,  when  London  alone 
employed  two  thou.sand  pair  of  hands  in 
decorating  every  conceivable  article  of 
dress  worn  by  ladies  of  fashion.  Now  it 
is  her  own  handiwork,  the  hours  of  patient 
stitching,  the  choice  of  materials  and  col- 


oi*s,  and  the  realization  of  an  artistic 
thought,  that  the  lady  of  fashion  is  proud 
of,  not,  as  formerly,  the  money  that  theses 
cost.  She  has  now  a real  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  her  India  shawl,  with  its 
seven  hundred  stitches  to  the  square  inch, 
and  other  features  that  make  her  treasures 
of  old  lace  so  valuable.  The  mere  filling 
in  of  worsted-work  is  superseded  by  an 
occupation  that  requires  thought,  knowl- 
edge, taste,  and  skill;  the  promised  slip- 
pers or  sofa  cushion  are  no  longer  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  and  even  the  afghan, 
chair  back,  and  chautfe-pied  are  assum- 
ing artistic  importance — things  that  can 
not  only  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  asso- 
ciation, but  which  we  can  conscientiously 
admire,  and  be  thankful  for.  Of  course 
many  things  are  embroidered  which 
should  be  ])erfectly  plain,  if,  indeed,  as 
in  the  case  of  a valance  for  a mantel, 
they  should  exist  at  all ; but  this  lack  of 
discrimination  is  incident  to  all  begin- 
nings, and  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
enthusiasm  wdiich  has  carried  the  mantel 
valance  to  completion  will  lead  to  a de- 
gree of  acquirement  that  will  acknowl- 
edge its  incongruity,  and  by  that  tim<‘ 
the  heat  and  soot  of  the  fire  will  hav(‘ 
rendereil  it  unsightly  enough  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  attic,  among  the  useless  ac 
cumulations  of  the  past. 

If  anything  permanent  and  valuable  is 
to  result  from  the  present  enthusiasm  for 
art  - needlew  ork,  it  will  b3  the  achieve 
ment  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  find  a 
market  for  their  labors.  These  will  soon 
discover  that  while  a knowledge  of  the 
South  Kensington  crewel- work  is  essen- 
tial, it  is  a small  beginning,  that  all  meth- 
ods and  all  materials  are  available,  and 
that  if  the  effect  aimed  at  can  not  be  real- 
ized by  known  pixK'esses,  invention  must 
supply  the  means.  The  finest  modem 
embroideries  I have  seim  were  executed 
by  ladies  who  had  I’eceived  no  special  in- 
struction, but  who  w'ere  endowed  witli 
the  rare  quality  of  mind  which  aceei)ts 
the  value  of  precedent  as  a basis  for  in- 
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same  way.  Fig.  12  is  an  embroidered 
Persian  napkin,  in  which  the  stems  of 
the  flowers  are  “raised,”  and  this  ef- 
fected in  a way  peculiar  to  Persia;  the 
lines  of  the  stems  are  laid  with  a few 
strands  of  thread,  and  this  filling  is  over- 
cast with  a flat  strip  of  gold  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  drawn  through 
the  stuff  without  regard  to  consequences, 
and  leaving  such  openings  in  the  fabric 
that  the  stems  appear  like  brides  in  lace, 
attached  to  the  work  only  at  intervals. 
In  “laid  and  raised”  work,  nothing  can 
be  more  effective  than  the  simple  manner 
adopted  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
robes,  where  the  background  is  composed 
of  gold  threads  laid  close  together  in 
waving  lines  following  every  variation 
of  outline  in  the  pattern,  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  “low  and  raised”  work,  but  all 
in  one  simple  long  stitch,  veins  and  ten- 
drils of  the  leaves  and  flowers  being  used 
also  to  catch  the  long  stitches.  The  les- 
sons we  may  learn  from  the  best  exam- 
ples of  embroidery  of  all  kinds  are  not  so 
nmch  the  particular  manner  of  executing 
this  or  that  stitch  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, as  that  the  art  is  relative ; that  ev- 


ery material  in  fabric  or  thread  has  its 
special  advantages;  that  while  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  acquire  skill  in  the  various 
processes,  this  alone  can  never  atone  for 
an  ill-devised  scheme  in  form  or  color. 

The  embroidery  for  a robe  that  is  to 
hang  in  folds,  or  for  a curtain,  must  be  of 
such  a design  and  of  such  color  combina- 
tions that  its  use  may  enhance  its  value 
both  as  a matter  of  effect  and  durability. 
A screen  has  the  advantage,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  appearing  as  it  should  and  is  to 
be  while  stretched  to  work  upon.  In  sofa 
cushions  and  the  like,  the  convex  form, 
when  the  work  is  made  up,  must  affect 
the  design,  and  even  the  colors,  and  this 
should  be  made  a virtue  of.  W e are  grad- 
ually getting  out  of  the  habit  of  walking 
about  in  the  house  with  a bunch  of  flow- 
ers, fearfully  w^rought,  on  each  toe  of  our 
slippers,  just  as  we  are  substituting  Easterii 
rugs  for  our  former  extraordinary  floral 
carpets.  If  our  missionaries  are  half  as 
successful  in  converting  the  heathen  to 
Christianity  as  the  heathen  have  been  in 
converting  us  to  a belief  in  and  apprecia- 
tion of  reiil  art,  the  millennium  can  not 
be  long  delayed. 
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L— GEORGE. 

WHERE'S  George  ?”  Many  years 
ago,  while  travelling  in  a foreign 
land,  I heard  this  interrogatory,  under 
circumstances  that  sent  a peculiar  thrill 
through  my  nerves,  and  caused  my  mem- 
ory, in  a moment’s  time,  to  travel  back 
over  a space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  when 
I,  in  the  early  dawn  of  life,  had  made  that 
same  inquiry  in  an  agony  of  soul  to  which 
my  young  heart  was  hitherto  a stranger. 

I was  seated  in  the  corridor  of  the  inte- 
rior court  of  an  old  Swiss  inn,  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  town  amid  the  mountains,  list- 
ening with  surprise  and  interest  to  the 
singing  of  what  I had  only  known  as  a 
negro  melody,  which  came  from  the  kitch- 
en below.  Astonished  at  the  sound  of 
those  familiar  notes  so  far  away,  and  puz- 
zled to  account  for  their  recurrence  there, 
I had  finally  settled  upon  what  was  prob- 
ably the  true  solution — that  the  air  was 
at  home:  originally  Swiss,  it  had 
been  stolen  and  adapted  to  the  negro 
words— and  had  relapsed  into  that  pecul- 
iar sense  of  loneliness  and  reti*osi)ection 


so  often  experienced  by  travellers  in  a 
strange  country,  when  some  sight  or 
sound  awakens  memories  of  home  and 
early  days.  I was  not  aware  that  any 
being  speaking  or  understanding  my  mo- 
ther-tongue was  within  miles  of  me,  when 
the  above  question,  in  broad  English, 
from  the  servants’  quarters  below,  smote 
upon  my  ear.  “Where’s  George  ?” 

I was  but  a babe,  and  can  just  i-emem- 
ber  when  my  little  playfellow  George  left 
my  native  village.  The  evening  before 
the  family  were  to  leave,  my  mother  told 
me  that  George  was  going  away  in  the 
morning  before  I would  be  awake,  and 
that  I had  better  go  over  then  and  bid 
him  good-by.  An  unutterable  dread  came 
over  me,  and  I could  not  be  persuaded 
then,  but  said  I would  go  in  the  morning. 

In  vain  I was  told  it  would  be  t(K)  late, 
that  I would  not  be  up  until  long  after 
they  were  gone,  etc.  I could  not  believe 
or  understand  that  my  George  would  not 
be  found  as  usual  in  his  old  home.  How 
well  I recall,  but  can  not  describe,  the  va- 
rious feelings  that  made  up  the  load  of 
sorrow  too  great  for  my  young  heart,  al- 
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holds  its  place  m in jv  memory  as  vividly 
through  all  these  years  of  varied  life  as 
though  but  a luonient  j>assed,  still  sil 
houetied  against  a background  of  blank 
forgetfulness. 


though  1 have  forgotten  ever5*  actor  in 
tlie  little  drama,  or  but  vaguely  reuieni* 
her  them,  Siiva  iny  mother  and  the  stran- 
gers that  came  between  me  and  my  loved 
playmate.  Even  George  himself  I have 


r jj  vaKtK  tr  at  rv  w mi  cm  a.vyxi,  ami  lifted  thk  latcil 


I Ijelieved,  in  a vague  way,  tliat  George 
was  gouig  away.  Accordingly,  the 
men  t my  eyes  wem  opened  in  the  morning. 
1 siirambled  out  of  iny  trundle-bed,  and 
1 was,  in  my  night  diwss,  N\ith  hare  feet 
arid  bare  licad,  unwashed,  uncombed.  1 
ran  acmss  tlic  street  to  the  liousc  I hud  ah 


no  distinct  remembrance  of,  only  the  love 
I bore  hiai,  nor  of  his  parents  or  family, 
unless  in  the  family  miglit  Ik*  included  a 
vHavuge  dog,  vdiained  in  the  yard,  that  ter* 
ritied  me  whenever  I tliouglitlcssly  ap- 
proached liis  kctpiiel  And  yet  every  ob- 
ject pertaining  to  that  particular  scene 
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ways  known  as  George's,  in  the  full  ex- 
I>ectation  of  seeing  my  friend.  I went 
around  to  the  back  or  kitchen  door,  the 
great  iron  handle  of  which,  kept  bright  by 
constant  use,  still  shines  in  my  memory, 
and  raised  myself  up  by  it  with  one  hand, 
while  lifting  the  latch  with  the  other. 
The  door  opened  upon  a strange  and  un- 
expected scene.  Nothing  familiar  met  my 
eye ; all  was  confusion.  My  heart  filled  to 
<)verflowing  as  I comprehended  the  truth 
— George  and  his  family  were  really  gone. 
In  the  place  of  those  who  had  seemed  as 
fixtures  and  part  of  the  premises,  a family 
of  strangers  were  already  installed,  and  at 
their  early  breakfast.  It  is  strange  how 
much  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  experience  is  understood  by  child- 
hood. I felt  at  once  a chilling  conscious- 
ness of  absence  of  all  sympathy  or  interest. 
I can  still  see,  as  it  were,  the  expression  of 
cold  inquiry  upon  the  strange  faces  that 
turned  to  regard  me ; the  table  and  its  con- 
tents; the  hearth  and  the  few  implements 
used  in  cooking  the  first  meal  in  their  new 
liome.  The  spider,  in  my  memory,  still 
.stands  upon  its  bed  of  deadened  coals,  used 
t*>  bake  the  checkered  short-cake  that 
.smoked  in  the  middle  of  the  table ; the  grid- 
iron that  had  served  to  broil  the  salt  pork 
upon  still  leans  against  the  chimney-cor- 
ner; I can  .still  see  the  little  kettle  where 
eggs  were  boiling,  hanging  by  “pot-hooks" 
from  the  iron  crane.  A woman  who  arose 
to  get  eggs  from  the  kettle,  almost  imme- 
diately after  ray  entrance,  asked,  “ Whose 
little  boy  is  this  ?"  I made  no  direct  reply, 
but  my  full  heart  overflowed  in  a wail 


which  took  the  form  of  the  memorable  ques- 
tion , * ‘ Where's  Gieorge  ?”  “ George  ?— 
who  is  George  ?”  One  at  the  table  said  it 
was  probably  a little  boy  belonging  to  the 
family  who  had  left  that  morning.  Stran- 
gers indeed — didn't  know  George ! I know 
no  more  of  that  family:  who  they  were, 
how  long  they  occupied  that  house,  when 
or  where  they  went,  I have  no  subsequent 
knowledge.  Elach  individual  occupies 
precisely  the  same  place  in  my  memory  as 
do  the  inanimate  objects  observed  about 
the  room — no  more.  I probably  knew 
them  afterward,  and  bore  them  no  malice ; 
but  those  strangers  to  George,  u.surping 
the  place  of  his  family,  I left  forever,  as  I 
ran,  with  violent  lamentations,  back  to  my 
home,  hid  my  face  in  my  mother’s  bosom, 
and  poured  out  my  sorrow  to  her  sympa- 
thizing heart.  She  could  only  comfort 

her  baby  by  telling  him  that  Mr.  W 

was  to  return  the  next  summer,  and  would, 
perhaps,  bring  George.  I accepted  the 
solace  with  the  confidence  of  hopeful 
childhood.  I believe  it  was  the  father's  , 
intention  to  return  the  following  season 
to  attend  to  some  unfinished  business. 

He  never  came,  however,  and  summer  4^. 
after  summer  came  and  went,  and  I had 
grown  quite  a lad  before  I fully  gave  up 
the  hope  of  seeing  George.  Indeed,  the 
wish  that  succeeded  hope  lasted  almost  to 
manhood. 

The  bearded  man  that  developed  from 
my  baby  playfellow  (I  have  heard  of  him 
since)  is  to  me  but  a stranger,  but  that  in- 
fant affection  will  hold  its  place  in  my 
heart  to  the  end  of  life's  journey. 
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Wild,  wild  the  storm,  and  the  sea  high  running ; 

Steady  the  roar  of  the  gale,  with  incessant  under-tone  muttering  ; 
Shouts  of  demoniac  laughter  fitfully  piercing  and  pealing  ; 

Waves,  air,  midnight,  their  savagest  trinity  lashing  ; 

Out  in  the  shadows  there,  milk-white  combs  careering  ; 

On  beachy  slush  and  sand,  spurts  of  snow  fierce  slanting — 

Where,  through  the  murk,  the  easterly  death-wind  breasting. 
Through  cutting  swirl  and  spray,  watchful  and  firm  advancing 
(That  in  the  distance!  is  that  a wreck?  is  the  red  signal  flaring?), 
Slush  and  sand  of  the  beach,  tireless  till  daylight  trending, 
Steadily,  slowly,  through  hoarse  roar  never  remitting, 

Along  the  midnight  edge,  by  those  milk-white  combs  careering, 

A group  of  dim,  weird  forms,  struggling,  the  night  confronting, 
That  savage  trinity  warily  watching. 
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aries  and  triiders,  journey- 
in^  southward  fwm  Green 
Bay,  which  they  calUnl  Ht. 
FnincLs  Xavier,  and  which 
was  the  western  outpost  of 
the  Jesuits  during*  the  early 
half  of  tlie  last  century, 
went  ashore  here  at  long 
inUTvals,  and  visited  the 
Indians,  who  seem  to  have 
made  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er a permaneJit  abiding- 
place;  but  for  more  than 
a bundred  years  after  tlie 
Abl>es  Joly  and  Marquette 
werc^  there,  nobody  tliouglit 
w»dl  enough  of  the  place  to 
HhiV  there. 

I can  fancy  various  fea- 
tiires  alxjfut  tlie  Iwality  at 
tliat  time  not  altogether  iu- 
Tlie  long  Ihie  of 


.ifOflitfi  •^>i:vT  i»<avr. 


tludics.  ami  «fictah>»l  the  foiindittioii  of  a 
city. where  ptM^sently . the  it\st!ieiic  was 
l onient  to  ceside-which  uieaiis 
tbni;  ft  was  capital  platxVfor  an  Indian 
to  gel  UiH  livijig.  and  that  accordingly  it 
bec^anie  the  fH^'mianent  camp  orhead-quar* 
tei’s  of  a coiinuunity  of  them.  The  tribe 
found  in  possession  by  the  lirst  tnulers 
were  the  Mishimakinaks,  whoni  the  very 
first  menthm  intrtxluces  to  us  as  ‘Mho.s<^ 
runagates  . . a set  of  refractory 

Indians.  ' Just  in  what  they  proved  " re* 
fraett>i‘y,''  Colonel  Pevster  fails  to  tell  us. 
There  is  still  greater  doubt  a.s  to  the 
meaning  and  (‘orn»ct  orthography  of  the 
name.  The  first  time  it  occui’s  isin  Lieu' 
tenant  James  Gon'Ctt’s  journal,  Se])tein- 
ber  1,  17^)1,  wliere  lie  states  that  a jiarty 
of  Indians  came  fn>in  Miluavky,  C\»l' 
onel  Pevster  writes  it  Miltmkie:  In  1820 


viling. 

bluffs  wliicli  form  the  west- 
eru  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan was  brokmi  by  a gap  of 
lialf  a i\mm  miles,  where 
a .shallow  hay  rounded  in.  The  low^ 
inner  sluat^  of  tliis  bay  amounted  to  lit- 
tle else  than  an  immense  swamp  of  wild 
rice,  with  a sund-lfetr  and  a liill  or  two  to 
break  the  surf,  and  a distant  view  of  for- 
<*st-cl;nl  hills  and  ouk  openings  beyond, 
and  bluffs  to  the  nortliW’^ard.  Finding  a 
devious  way  through  this  swamp  came  a 
river  from  the  north,  a smaller  streaJu 
fnim  the  south,  and  a little  rivulet  from 
tlm  west. 

Such  geography  would  scaixely  prove 
attractive  to  a frontiersman,  when  so 
much  ladter  land  was  ready  to  his  choice. 
But  commerce  stepiKni  in  aliead  of  les- 
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Dr.  Moi*se  m*onJs  that  Mil  wah  kie  was 
setiltHl  by  the  Sa^’s  and  Foxes,  and  that 
the  name  %vas  derived  from  the  word  man- 
airakie,  meaning  '*|?<)od  land/'  which  re* 
calls  Peyster's  assertion  that  the  name  of 


so  well.  It  api>ears  that  one  of  Onau^e- 
sifs  boon  companions  WHS  an  alleged  j>o<n 
named  Pashano.  In  some  affaire  4e  efenr 
the  trader  offended  the  poet's  sensitive 
soul,  wl*o  n^taliateii  by  prejudicing  the 
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the  river  was  MnUn-a-xeciukie,  A Chip- 
pewa interpreter  led  it  witlt  fewer  let- 
teiu  hnt  confirms  the  rendering,  *' good" 
or  “ beautiful'"  land.  Tlie  French  seem 
to  liave  written  it  Milonaqui  in  their  enr- 
]\  dispatches  home. 

The  bidians"  town  was  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  buried  ilK  dead 
OJ4  the  liill  wliich  now  forms  the  abrupt 
foot  of  Micliigan  Street  Tlieir  chief  was 
(Inaiigesii,  a Menonionee.  whom  Ijafritin- 
IxTise.  the  first  U'ader  from  Mackinac, 
found  to  be  good  Indian. Lafram* 
boise  retire<l  after  a while,  and  his  bro* 
ther  succfreded  him.  but  did  not  get  along 


chief  against  him,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  man  of  busines.s  soon  abandom*!! 
his  post.  When  Onaugesa  realized  that 
he  had  fooli.shly  cut  off  his  nose  to  spite 
liis  wit.  driven  away  tlie  trader 

who  had  regularly  supplied  him  wtth 
rum  in  exchange  forlus  good-will — he  rf* 
ilected  upon  the  souive  of  lus  tnisfoi’tunes, 
and  in  a day  or  two  the  meddlesome  lau 
reate  went  inysteriously  to  llie  happy 
hunting  grounds.  Tlu8  l>egati  a vendelhi 
that  made  the  whole  region  too  hot  for 
traders  for  several  years.  Finally,  how 
ever,  a French  half -bretMl  named  Vicau 
began  coming  down  every  spring  fron\ 
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fnmi  the  Imiians  a of  all  the*  re- 

g^ioiK  fluimiriic  for  hinitSelf  a lar^je  tract 
Oil  the  east  8iilo  of  the  river.  Tlica  he  he- 
^aii  to  advertise*  tlie  advautui^es  of  seUlC'- 
inent  there,  aiul  one  hy  ojjc  jTot  noij^hboi’s. 

Amon^  the  earliest  were  tw<i  •^‘Title- 
men  whose  names  are  housidiuld  words 
in  the  city— -Byron  Kiil^iurn  and  George 
H.  Walker.  Tliey  had  enler[>rise  and 
kno\vled«^e  and  money.  Kilhonru  t*M^k 
np  a tract  on  the  west  side,  and  Walker 
south  of  the  Menoujimee,  and  for  luany 
years  after,  tliese  quarters  of  the  city  weie 
known  res^H^ciivtdy  ns  ’*  Killx>urntowu'- 
and  '‘Walker's Poud/'  In  1^34,  Milwau- 
kee County  was  set  apart  fixxm  Bix^wu 
C*>uut  v.  wiiicU  has  si  nee  heeu  similarl  y 
subdivided  a wrore  of  tinier,  until  its  foi*- 
mer  ducal  projioriious  are  reduced  to  a 
mere  haud-breailth  at  Green  Bay,  This 
act  showeil  the  eutorprLsi»  of  the  pioneei^, 
for  tluw  w'ere  then  not  white  nieu  enough 
in  the  rej«riou  to  til)  tlie  offices  provided 
for  by  the  county  orj^rauizution.  More  kejd 
coruin«\  hovscver,  from  Deti'^nt  and  Buf- 
falo and  New  England,  and  the  wheezy 
steamtxaits  of  that  (^U’ly  day  in  lake  navi- 


Giwn  Bay,  and  going  Imck  in  tlie  fall. 
He  did  m well  (Iiat  after  a few  yeai^s  an- 
fdher  Ereuehiimu.  who  had  been  liis  eh?rk, 
built  himself  warehouses,  married  A^ieau's 
daughter,  ami  lH>comiug  ptipular  among 
the  Indians,  proiKmml  to  settle  permanent- 
ly here.  This  young  man  was  H<iloiiiuu 
J uneau,  and  his  hltK* kditm.se  stood  wheis^ 
uu\\  is  the  intersection  of  East  Water  and 
Wis^/onsin  streets. 

Tliis  hap jieiHsl  only  ahout  1820,  yet  it 
reads  like  a romance  of  at  least  live  bun- 
di'fsl  years  ago.  For  several  years  Ju 
neau  was  the  sole  wliite  inhabitant  of 
the  region,  only  occiisionally  vlsitctd  by  a 
wandering  trader,  trap|KU',  or  missionary. 
The  nearest  post  to  hitii  wits  “a  misera- 
ble setilerneiit  called  E-stdiikagon,  at  the 
mouth  of  Skunk  River,  some  ninety  miles 
acrcrss  dense  foi^ests  to  the  stnith/'  All 
supplies  came  hy  water  from  Mackinac, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  Hinl  the  settlers  lived  a far 
more,  isolated  and  truly  frontier  life  than 
it  is  po.ssible  to  do  now  anywhere  iti  the 
Unit^  Btates  except  in  Alaska. 

Juneiiu  was  sharp,  aiul  in  1831  seeuml 
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lakes — :is  olianivels  are  A^evy  likely  to  do 
HoweveiV  Avere  not  deep  and  broad 
enough  for  tlie  gi'oat  vessels  which  in  ini- 
agination  (and  finally  in  fact)  were  to  en- 
ter tlie  port,  '^rtie  first  pnblic  effoi^tv  there- 
fore, was  dirt?cted  toward  liarlx>r  iniiiroA-^^e- 
ment,  but  it  was  several  years  l>efore  the 
general  government  tvould  listen  to  the 
call  for  help.  Congt^ess  was  deaf  in  its 
Northwest  ear,  as  Major  Douio.  a famous 
character,  used  to  sa>^  Finally  it  apprt> 
priated  830dH>0,  and  grandly  Avasted  it  in 
the  Wrong  place.  Tlie  river  runs  along 
pamVIei  w ith  the  lake  shore  for  more  than 
a mile,  only  separated  from  it  by  a narrow 
strip  of  beach.  Common-sense  suggestetl 
the  cutting  through  of  this  l>ar  close  up  to 
the  toAvn,  but  the  engineers  preferreti  to 
construct  n harl>or  a mile  away^  down  at 
tlic  mouth.  The  result  was  that  Clucagt^ 
scored  a big  jwint  in  its  riA^alry,  and  Mil 
waukee  a few  A^ears  later  had  to  make  her 
straight-cut"  through  the  l)cach  where 
she  should  have  done  it  at  This 

gave  her  Avhat  some  |K*rsons  have  calleti 
the  best  liarbor  on  the  upjwr  lakt^,  albtnt 
it  is  onlv*  a narrow  river  and  Iavo  slioft 
breakAvatei^.  Now  it  is  propnAst^l  to  run 
out  into  the  bay  for  several  hundi*eds  of 


gatioii  bcfgau  to  make  the  struggling  vil- 
lage a stopping-place. 

Juneau*H  log  wai'chouso  the  head- 
quarters for  gossip.  1101*0  were  Avont  to  | 
congregate. says  the  chronicler  Wheeler, 

“ pioneers  and  sailors  to  hear  Iong~exp(*ct- 
cd  tidings  wdiicli  had  ilouiidored  thiough  ^ 
mud  and  forests  and  oA^er  prairies  for  i 
w'^eeks  before  they  reached  the  settlement; 
on  tlie  same  spot  the  merchants  and  mul- 
titude generally  now  mid  from  a bulletin 
the  news  of  the  world,  which  comes  fi’esli  i 
and  quivering  over  the  Avire^s  from  every  ^ 
point  of  the  compass  once  a day.’'  i 

Such  was  the  irregular,  muddy,  pro- ; 
.saic  begiimiiig  of  tliis  giml  and  attractive, 
lake  port.  One  hears  a pleasant  or 
comical  incident  now  and  tlien,  of  Indian  ' 
threats  which  sound  thrilling,  till  you  j 
find  they  never  amounted  to  action,  and  ! 
of  adventures  that  were  almo.st  perilous;  j 
but  really  there  is  little  romauee  about  it.  I 
A town  grew  up,  partly  on  a sand-hill,  and  j 
partly  in  a niud-hole  (one  Iniung  cut  down  ' 
to  fill  the  other  up),  Wcause  men  found 
tlioy  could  accumulate  wealth  there. 

Nemdy  all  tliis  money  Avas  to  be  made 
through  oommei'cial  chaiinels,  and  these  ! 
channels  Uxl  down  the  ri\'er  and  up  the 
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yanlts  an  inuxiense  stone  jel 
tyvcostm^  a ini}Iic)f)  or  two, 
arul  thus  fonn  the  bay  into 
a harl>or  of  refuge;  hut  thin 
is  n<jt  begun  yet. 

All  these  expensive  har- 
bor iiiipr<iveuients  would 
never  luive  l>een  undei  tak- 
en, of  course,  Ua<l  not  the 
tradirig  post  grown  witli 
iTiarvellous  speed  }utA>  aeity 
and  shipping  port ; and  this, 
in  turn,  would  never  liave 
eoine  al>out  had  not  there 
la'en  a rich  agricultural  rtv 
gion  l>ehind  it,  and  a large 
indux  of  farming  popula* 
tion.  When  one  reriiem- 
that  iifty  years  ajjo 
WiseoTi.sin  was  an  utter 
wilderneij;s,  a liowJing,  nn- 
tuiorxMl,  wortliless  .stretcliof 
forest  and  prairie ; .sees  now 
llie  uiiiversixJ  cultivation  of 
all  its  soatheryi  half ; marks 
)iow  the  pine  woods  are  dis- 
appearing in  the  north,  and 
how  imniigTiiiitsare  soatter- 
ing  themselves  singly  and 
in  ooloiiios  over  ull  that  rc - 
he  is  anmeil  that  so 


gion 

mucli  could  have  l>^n  done 
in  so  short  a time.  But 
compreheiKling  this  fact, 
the  eoncomitant — luiundy. 
that  such  |H>puh>us  centres 
should  arise  as  Chicago. 

Mihvauke<%  La  Cmsse,  St.  Paul.  Minneap- 
olis, and  tho  other  large  towuis  of  the 
‘‘Gxdden  Northwest" — clauses  no  wonder 
at  all. 

With  her  harbor  built,  her  ships  accu- 
mulatiiig,  Mlhvauket?  was  quick  to  see  that 
she  oiust  adopt  the  new  invention  of  rail' 
ways,  ajicl  began  to  extend  lines  inland  to 
bring  the  crops  to  her  gmmiries.  The 
railways  built,  their  track.s  down  on  the 
Hats,  and  hel|>od  to  fill  in  large  areas. 
They  placed  ilKdr  stations,  freight  depots, 
and  shops  there,  and  attracted  business, 
until  now  the  old  miles  square  of  marsh 
has  dwindled  to  a few*  well-curbed  canals 
and  deep  slips  w‘het*e  vessels  lie  to  bo  load- 
ed. ChieHy,  however,  the  raihvays  served 
the  hUerosts  of  Mihvaukc^e  in  making  it 
not  only  an  ejisily  m^cessible  baying  nutrv 
ket  for  the  rural  districts,  but  the  most 
available  point  at  which  to  dispose  of 
crops. 


\ CRAIX  EtBVATOH 


In  oixler  to  handle  these  vast  crops. 
wJiich  are  {Kmml  into  tlie  city  at  harvest- 
time  and  latei\  several  of  those  enormous 
buildings  chilli ed  elevators  have  bt^en  built 
by  tlie  railway  companies  anti  by  private 
enterprise.  All  lake-pt>rt  and  sea  port 
citizens  are  very  familiar  with  these  struc- 
tures and  tlieir  Uvse,  \vhicli  is  for  the  stor- 
age and  Iran  shipment  of  grain,  but  they 
will  perhaps  panlon  an  explanation  of 
them  to  the  more  henighted  people  who 
live  oft  the  trunk  lineM." 

In  order  tx>  begirt  at  the  ])eginning — ^got 
to  the  Ixittoin,  as  it  were,  of  an  edevator— 
one  must  climb  to  the  very  top.  The 
building  b perhaps  one  huniix'tKl  and  fifty 
feet  icmg  by  Si'venty-tive  feet  wide,  and. 
like  ail  of  its  class,  it  ri«e.s  eighty  feet  or 
more  to  the  caves,  above  which  a narrow 
top  pturt,  forty  or  fifty  fcid  higher,  is 
parched  u|M)n  the  ndge-|K>le,  U is  Imill  of 
wixid,  ,'5heiithcd  w ith  corrugated  iron  a lit- 
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}iuli»ircd  ojir-ltHids  froTii  llie  iWlds 
• xf  Dukut^A  vxf*  Uif  vvid^  V<<4irtV:jezi 

)m.hv  .uid  p5fUl  — lUv  tmln  is 

ri^Jit  Hie  riWittor:  ami  it*. 

that  •»p(ioiiI:L  <‘ai'h  Oiirdl>ix|^i>^  ^ 
itidi  i>  ?<  kind-  «>f  val,  or 
i>l.atfoHn.  By  tiiv  of 
*d s. » >1  t a 1 nu.»s.i  »hia loti 

»urh  in  csu.  h ^vill  in  trii  ziiinutesj  or 
i'ludy  Itef  tvhuli*  Imiri 
An  fast  us  tUe  is  diuf^p^^i.  re- 
^*eivf'r  dV'livyi-?  d bx  iron  bJirkc-f^i  iHddojg 
-iibonf  a |KM/k  ojudj.  wJiieb  au'b 
tm  rn4llr>ss  hrdls,  ioui  ihtyej  rip  a siul  of 
dnuuivr.  raik*tl  a “ to  this  I'vxrf 

f ] i ii  I dMieso  bi wrl  I ii<Hs4  t^XX* 

ixusliris  an  Innrr  a!  tboir  ?\ite 

oi  That  is  i^iiULil  to  one  biHkt‘1 

up  24,(MMJ  tiines,  at  ilio  rate  of  4(K^ 
times  a minute— tolerably  lively  work! 
To-day  up  here  in  the  Uxpmost  loft  tliere 
is  nothing:  doitij^,  and  we  aiv  saved  strain 
gulaiioir  The  ligrht  liuixlly  penetrates 
throiig:h  the  co)>webl>t>il  w indows,  and  the 
most  pulverou.s  of  dust  lies  every whetv 
half  an  inch  deep,  showing'  tlie  marks  of 
a few'  lxoot  soles,  many  foot- prints  r»f  rats, 
uiid  the  laotdike  tracks  of  hundreds  of 
spitlem  uiid  bu^ro.  You  step  over  and  un^ 
der  Ixroail  honzontal  belts  as  you  make 
your  Way  gingerly  from  one  end  of  the 
attic  to  the  other.  They  run  the  funs 
that  wiiiiiow"  the  grain  as  it  ctunes  up  iu 
the  buckets,  after  which  it  is  dropj>e<l  into 


riUV^VTK  RKSlOKNCfcLS. 


tie  way  up,  and  then  slated  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Entering  one  end,  where  tvvo  railway 
tracks  run  into  the  building,  we  find  a 
narrow  wooden  stair vvuy,  a n<l  Ixegin  our 
ascent.  The  liiglits  iite  sliort  ones,  Itut 
^dgbteen  are  ste]>ped  over  laifore  vvc  etnerge 
into  the  topitiost  allic.  Alougside  of  us, 
as  Ave  eliinhed,  lias  been  running  the  .strong 
btilt  whi(  h carries  tlie  ]>o\S^er  from  the 
great  engine  <^in  the  ground-floor  to  the 
gearing  in  the  r(M)f— a belt  of  rubber  can- 
vas four  feet  wide,  and  perltaps.  two  hun- 
dred and  Hfty  feet  long. 
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tiie  hopjM'rs,  te)i  wi(h\ 
and  twici?  U8  <lnop,  tliat  open 
like  lialehwuy^s  every  few 
feet  ill  the  centre  of  t)je 
floor.  JTow  all  in  peT*fectlr 
quiet:  we  arc  fjio  hi^h  that 
<wen  the  clamor  of  the 
wharYehi  doe.s  not  reach  us. 
But  when  the  machinery 
wStarts  ijj  motion,  then  fear- 
ful roars,  and  elasli  of  iVig's, 
and  whipping’  of  slackeiu^ 
belts,  jissiiult  theg*arret  un- 
til this  whole  upper  ft^g'ion 
rcK'ks  like  a 6hi]»  in  a jjale, 
and  chaff  ainldiisKdoud  tliC 
eyes:  and  stifle  the  throal. 

Descend  uigr  one  story,  we 
find  another  j^raiTet,  with 
nothiiitr  in  it  but  the  square 
bodies  of  the  hoppers.  Oo^ 
ing'  down  a 


siHTOnd  fliglit  S 

shows  us  that  tlie  liop|>ers  ^ ' ->'^911 

are  suspended  not  upon  pil 
Ini’S,  but  Iwselyou  iron  stir-  v,|j 
rups,  so  ;i.s  to  .shake  a little, 
and  the  iron  g'ate  which  lets 
t>n  or  shuts  off  the  fall  of 
the  ffVfiiii  tlm>u^yh  the  tubu- 
lar orifice  at  the  botioui  is  ‘^voxu. 

•o|>erated  b\  steam. 

There  are  twelve  of  these  hopfait?. 
Stickinjr  up  throuj^li  the  floor  urfdinut'arli 
each  one  ga  jxt  the  flaring  mouths  of  t w el  ve 
spouts  or  sluices,  all  of  winch  jioint  direct- 
ly at  the  g-ate  in  the  hopper,  aa  though 
earne.stly  begging  its  l>oimty  of  grain. 
Every'  one  of  these  144  spouts  lemls  into  a 
bin,  near  or  distant,  and  all  are  number- 
ed^ so  tliat  the  superintendent  knows 
which  spout  conducts  to  any  one  l>in.  and 
can  distribute  his  cargoc*s  accfmiingly, 
the  result  of  his  choice  being  recordt?d  in 
cabal isti<-  abbreviations  iqion  a bluck- 
Ixiard  close  by.  A movable  conductor  Is 
swung  into  jdaco  between  the  hopper  anti 
the  sjKnit,  the  gate  pulled  open,  and  dow  n 
slides  the  w heat,  with  a musically  rushing 
noise,  into  the  gx^leful  him 

To  see  the  hi  ns  we  descend  again,  this 
time  reiw?hing  the  top  of  the  wide  t>ftrt  of 
the  building.  W e walk  very  circurnsfM^ct- 
ly.  in  the  half-light^  amid  a iimzecd  l>eanis, 
stririgt^rs,  and  cro.s8  pieces  of  w ood  and 
iron.  The  wliolc  interior  of  the  elevator 
below  this  level  Is  now  seen  to  consist,  of 
H series  of  rooms,  l>etween  which  ther<‘.  is 
no  comniunicatiim.  They  are  oeilingless, 
and  the  only  exit  £1*0111  theta  i.s  through  a 


riKK  ^TA  iiifS.  V iriyiifc 

sfioiU.  in  the 
!>oftom.  Fc»cr-  •; 
ing  over  the 

edges  from  tlie  narrow  fcw^t-W'alks,  we  can 
only  guess  hoiv  far  the  pem)n  would  fall 
wdio  should  lose  his  balance,  for  the  eye 
can  not  reach  the  btittom:  it  is  sixty -live 
feet  below,  and  hidden  in  darkness.  Of 
these  deep  bins  there  aix*  144,  some  twice 
the  size  of  olliei’S.  8onjetimcs  tliey  are  all 
full  at  once,  and  hold  ciglit  or  nine  bun- 
dml  thousand  bushels,  weighing  fifty 
millions  of  pounds,  and  gcwl  for  over  two 
hundred  tliousand  hiu'rels  of  flour. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1840 
tliat  the  first  cargo  of  grain 


wa.s  ever 

shipped  from  this  port,  and  it  requircsl Die 
wdiole  winter  to  accumulate  4«mj0  bushej.s. 
Foi'ty  ;>5'cars  have  passed,  and  tliere  are 
now  in  Milwaukee  no  less  ihan  nine  ele- 
rator.s/whieh  have  a st^mige  capacity  va- 
ryiug  frvun  200,00<r  to  l^tMlfl^tK.K)  bushels 
each^  the  toful  capacity  being 
bushels.  They  can  ship  over  a million 
Inisliels  a day,  but  can  lake  in  only  about 
half  as  much,  the  grain  requiring  twice 
the  time  uu<l  trouble  to  go  up  a.s  it  doe.s  to 
come  do  w 11 . Every  a va ila hie  ftxit  of  stor- 
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tiii;  >vc*  fWtV 

oriUf^tn  x^letuis 

tliollJatxkiiiils 

to  AiUutetSc^^  Ij^ko 

Uf  <rn V!*J >! >'  Mih^  • vJ<' the 
Northern  t .-^ilway  fmfti  Mani- 

h>W,  the  lines  wh  . enter  St.  Pii\il  and 
Miniieapf>lis  fr*:>ni  . akola.  Nebniska,  iitnl 
Northern  Iowa,  tlu^  various  oilier  rail- 
ways eouiiag  eastvrurd  thn>ugh  Soufhm^ 
Wisconsin.  In  add  lion  to  tliis,  the  great 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  company  send 
a powerful  bmuch  here,  and  help  to  make 
Milwaukee  a poin*  ntermc<Uate  i*etweeii 
Eastern  and  We  rn  traflic.  Over  the 
W<^t  Wisconsi'  or  I coino  the  staples 
from  the  Cliij  a,  Kan  Clairt\  and  St. 

Croix  regions.  routes  lead  to  Gi’een 

Bay  and  tire  t them  part  of  the  State. 
The  Wisconsii  Jeiitml  now  extends  a 
clear  line  frop  Milwaukee  to  Ashlimd, 
Lake  Superior^  unning  almixst  din'ctly 
through  the  cent  '*e  of  the  State,  and  o|ten- 
ing  \ip  a counUy  rich  iti  pixwpects.  At 
pnw>nt  it  is  cliietly  useful  as  a lu«d>er 


age  space,  I ani  told,  was  rdpnre^l  last  w in- 
ter n^TU-^O)  U;>  licconinuKlate  the  business 
here,  and  then  there  wiis  not  room  enough. 

AVhal  is  the  reason  for  tliis  large  and 
steady  growth  against  the  pow^erful  com- 
petition of  a great  neighbor  i It  is  found 
in  the  fact  tliat  Mihvaukee  wheat  luis  from 
the  first  l>een  subjected  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous and  honest  insj>ection,  and  the  grade 
No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  an3'  other  grade  marked 
as  such,  is  known  in  LiA^erpool  or  Mark 
Lane  to  be  precisely  what  it  is  stamped. 
So  trustw'frrtliy  is  this  l>rand  and  reputa- 
turn  that  MilwaukiK^'s  vvlieat,  derived  from 
just  the  same  tlelds  as  Chicago’s  or  Du-- 
lutlrs,  will  fetch  one  or  two  cents  moi'e 
a bushel  eveiw  time. 

These  elevators  aiv  almost  all  owned 
1)3^  rail  vvaj"  companits^.  and  constitute  an 
im|>ortajit  element  in  their  ]>ovver  thmugh' 
out  the  Northwest,  while  at  the  .same  time 
ihev"  an*  u s<)U:rce  of  great  stmigth  to  the 
city  in  its  race  w'ith  corrjfmlitoi's,  since  the 
railwaj"  lines  strive  to  direct  all  the  gmin 
trade  to  .Mil vvaukee,  cutting  out  Chicago 
and  other  rivals. 

Tlie  greatest  of  all  these  ralhvays,  whose 
e\istence  is  so  vital  to  the  city,  is  the  Chi- 
cago, Mil  vvaukee,  atul  St.  Paul . wh ich  owns 
eutuigh  miles  of  track  to  make  a roa<l — 
side  tracks  and  aU— fiv»n  the  Aihinlic  to 
the  Pacific.  Its  lines  ramify  through  the 
whole  Northwest,  and  urc  to  l>c  “pro- 
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Koft-coal  fiolds  of  Iowa,  and 
fmni  the  anthmcite  mines 
in  more  distant  Penusy I va* 
iJiia. 

These  railways  and  tlie 
wStesini'Ship  Hues,  tb  s ex- 
|)ort  of  wheat  and  liinjber 
and  farm  pnjduce,  and  im- 
port of  rural  supplies,  have 
pnxluced  a city  of  solidity 
and  ma^^iiliceixce,  wliich 
you  maygo  far  and  not  find 
e(j[ualled.  Its  y>road;Nich- 
olsou-paved  business  streets 
are  bounded  for  block  after 
block  with  w’arehouses  and 
ollices  that  won'*  credit 
to  New  York  ere  is 

probably  no  • Oding 

in  the  North  "k>ted 

to  a similar  p than 

the  new  liall  ot  .*hain- 
her  of  Coniiner^  ..iime- 
stfine  from  home  mrries 
xind  gTiiy  Ohio  sxu  intone 
are  much  used  in  covi4 ruc- 
tion, and  ornamcnU  ’ iron 
fronts  ai*c  common,  bp t the 
customary'  huildiujti.  mate- 
rial is  a brick  which  burns 
yellowish -white  instead  of 
red,  the  clay  lacki  r the 
irt*n  which  by  oxidat:  > un- 
der beat  gi  yes  the  i^n  dno 
are  only  one  or  two  b. 
er  part  of  the  city  . st 
bricks,  but  tlieir  hands  te 
copied  somewhat  by  ml 
each  bviLlding  separate,  .,0 
together  admire  the  tust  ' w 
have  dictated  fliem  (ami  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  more  (jstentatioiis  n^sidences  in 
many  ca.sc^>,  yet  the  general  effect  is  un- 
deniably line, 

As  for  piiblu?  buildings,  they  are  not 
inxiny  nor  pmnii jieivt.  The  County  Coui*t- 
house  is  a handsome,  dome-crowned  struc- 
ture of  Lxike  Superior  bixiwn  stone  en- 
sconced in  trees  and  shruhlv»ry;  the  PrKst- 
ollice  is  a cH>mmodious  huildinir.  which 
looks  m if  it  was  carved  out  of  chtHW, 
and  luakcH  y<»u  i>)iixk  for  its  wliiteness; 
churcdiCvS  are  hidden  aw'iiy  among  foliago 
and  houses  until  you  can't  see  any  one 
of  them  very  distinctly,  except  the  two 
x'ast  towers  <d  the  Calhe<lj'ul  t>u  the  soutli 
side;  ami  the  bt^uulifui  lower  of  the  wa- 
tei'-works  remains  about  the  only  really 
ornamental  public  edifice  in  a city  where 
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nothing  is  disgrat^eful  except  its  market, 
and  that  is  being  rebuiU, 

Milwaukee  is  certainly  handsome,  busi- 
ness-like, and  healthy.  It  has  about  it  an 
air  of  cleanliness,  morally  and  phy.sically. 
and  an  appeanince  of  thrifty  activity  ro- 
markaldc  in  contrast  with  the  slatternly 
look  of  many  large  Existern  and  j^>u them 
towns.  All  these  things  serve  to  make  it 
a (?ream  City/'  not  in  general  tint  alone, 
hut  creiHf*  de  la  cr^me  among  its  prosper- 
ous isisler  towns  in  tlm  Northwt^t.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  <iut  any  one  feature, 
ami  s^ty  of  it,  that  is  characteristic  and 
[K*culiai%  smnething  wlierehy  \x  persmi 
miglit.  know  the  city  if  Im  saw'  it  in  a vi- 
sion. or  was  myvsteriously  landed  in  its 
nildsi,  apart  from  all  other  towns.  Bos- 
ton ha^  its  round  '\swell  fronts  * and  an- 
tique streets,  Philadelphia  its  marble  steixs 
and  solid  shutters,  and  on ; but  Mil  wan - 
ktx*  has  little  tliat  is  lanMiliar.  unless  it  be 
the  uni  versxility  of  yellowish- white  bricks, 
whioli  is  shared  by  )n*arly  all  the  towns 
l>et>ve«'U  Lake  Huron  and  the.  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Mil  (Ihi 

tioh:-  of  iv"nn»5yh'^i-' 
a a {>t^ 

^vOi^f  ot 

. ; tonioaism,  ifvbi]iQ  ii 

. fOi\rth  im\U\U*^  m. 

proriuiU'Ot  31^‘tt  lK>ar<]  *ui  ^Ne>v  Orh^aiifi. 
JTiiw  43  eJii’oiiicter  i«s»ytii»ui: 

tin  this  c*cm\|KX^Ue,  :c(.f^^- 

mopoHtiiii  gi^OV' ihv  <^^urrin§r  istfitiiufj^ 

in  cl  cIq:£^»i4  i'iti<?«,  to  i*hai'^^teri2^  aay^  o 

y iiv  luioiter  ci^iitiny  «>y<4iUh><^ 
Of  Imi?^  out  ^tjiitio  j^rit^. 

efelfy  ia  <-U4:*h  whei^hj  tlt^ii*  cti^ 

TieyerllajJc^,  jii  ttie  ca«^  ?>f 
j<  cllstioj^nisliiTig^  feature  timy 
be  fouutl  in  tby  tar^^e  grOuwls  lUut  sur 
jf oiiud  li^^arl^V^  of  ilia  piixoite  i^skleaee^ 

in  tlie  eitj  . Foi  tnxyn 

of  so  la%a  k matter  of 

S|ni<’e  ia  mtckniffirrs  m a way  quite  tiur*- 

pmihtt  io  ^tii  E of 

tiie  msidie^ntje^..  eve^  th<?  heart  of  U>e 
town;  raicnpy  tvJn^te  blouk,  or  hiJf  u 
block,  many  m 

t iujaiic^ io  votarii(>s.  A^i  a roiisjco tit oi'e, 
double,  iiorisi^s  and  ifttijid  blotcki?  of  lifnifciev 
itnsU  with  iht^  >sidewalk  aie  Very  fet' 
TtiiK  ly^  part  ] j Ilf  cause  ]e:eoemi 
ay to  It.  fmt  eluclly  liocau^  a inait 
can  :riffvnxl  U>  itnt  in  such  a 
prefer  to  find  mtaitx  to  Imiild  for 
Milwaukee  il^  jti^Spfo 

own- the  h wbere  tliey  d\re 

to  an  cKtnHmliimT  V txieift;  and  tbk  itii 


.SOl,DlKjlt»'  UOJdK. 


Noy  if  should  !k  difO- 

♦ ii  U io  li^ id  speititti  ptru  liatitiek  j ji  so  i\otp- 
( r wi  te  iivt d s<y  ypun t:  u ti ny u . 1 1/a  w trieil 

ug^^ftin  und  id  Clih'Ago/Dotrolt,  5yt. 

Paul,  Binivngt<»n.  and  oilier  Westi^rn 
cii  ics  Ip  tijul  it  tyiie*  of  face  or  a stylo  of 
eatiriu^a  diibumipfr^^  Now  Yofk  ^/r  New 
Kuglaixtb  iuit  fodiHl  it  inijwaiblo  to  dp  sp; 
In  a l/uhdml  may  te  dife-rf 

Old,  end  wonicn  amNpw 

Y<^k  and  Now  Kugla  traiisplautnd/ 
uf  thopi  viun'O  tM/rd  id  the  East, 
llioy  lottANt  hhnigld*  Avitlrtlu^^^  fiiin^ 
^ieii  oxi;4ti>ip<i  4>f  h1  1 llio  Ailantie  ycuitres  »:»f 
yiV iii>:utb  »n , add  ha  vp  fi? ted  theni  iogetheu' 
if>  isidt  the  nt^W  eyij^ncies  df  the  Ndrth- 
livyu  tUe  rum?  jiopulatid^  not 
i'^  gawky  and  rust yon  Avill  llud  in 
any  haolrvpuply  df  llio  Jiast . iChpi;"  hare 
travydloil  soriHpvhal,  and  soi/n  st/tifigerH. 
Their  ry  es  Are  atid  UK'ir  altentkm 

i>led.  As  Tor  the  Uyiig'  haircd  plaiiimieu. 
and  Vonii->k!tigfn)ppt|  hnnfep^.^  a otlirr 
niythioal  ohur'acttU'^  oi*  'iWo.vk’'  of 
oonmo  ^vnu  nor  as 

nvany  . luoy  fiiul  vnv  ^ bright  fhty  In 

Bowery.  ThfMitify'hit  uf  ' -ylu^ 

I eau  rhiiik  of  to  be  fldhid  uuy^huw  in 
tlur  oity  nr 

olil  w«xitlsu\r  yei'?4  ay  ho  sir  t i^trblh  of  their 


Mip  Irhm  Iviglit'jst  Ui».  t wliicli,  M oAursi\  n«.» 

,iU^4^imv^^  V#ri  AJiiiilf-i>^tc4iv:lun]t-fe  sty ti^ 

fe  |4t5U^vi!y  titivig,  *:rf  t^*ri  ot, 

6n^ro  ;avothis^>' 

iiml  rail^ 

jaga  ^ 4^^ 

4?  Wf4yt«/  |r^?l;fili|iti; 

!i*j;mVr>Mu4  mii'li  }tr)<vh  rwt'  jrWa:.^ 

asj:  go  to^t 

whUo‘v  0i^  «fjil  iiifOrivitiai  lm*g4'^  ^ a1a:?rit  it  if) 

Jvist  \vUat  •itiyiks  f>r  lasti*;  -ots  te  iTasJ  5ihi*fle 

wofiiii;  )*K?  QihjvI  io  ilu’  whirli  mtiiki‘,n 

<?iao  friifrtV I yif  tiit  Iri  itoof  y of 

;p?)(i^h  gf«  Cittraffti\  '^vaJi^  ;wift 

ifkb  liiwVi 

H»r^*'i^)OlVat(ri)U  ^ fyoif>  M hihI  oftm  lojtny 

brt>l  yc)o fctl  if t ] y ^ 1^ 

atlrarjiiye  itV . JUa : s^iiinfvtiH;  ?^pAy' ' l)aX\vnf\Ti.  ybn,  ^ lie  :J>rrg7it1y  nle vat^l  ov 


OtefAF^  ly  Ttl^  Tai^L, 


!^if' 
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gm-'Xi 

Cv^>;:' 
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TiomoiiT^je^  ^iail  : lefayiiii^ 

r^(vt 

• lany.^ ,:  ’ i^.  -v^  i^n^-  ttie ' ye-r^/ilii^^ 

ave*iUe«  iu  tOwii.^iid  th<  tiack^*  >u^f 

lolft  oil;  Jfjfj  eaaiCTW  iji{4le  Wriv^  )(lto 
li>^\v  of  tUf?  bluff . 


pa^t  . u Af^Ziui 

lw>^ai<j<^i  ^ifir  wll  <o  lute't^ 

liupjtCv  w Ubs  t i*ue  t:tf  OmiUl 


CjL  p;^t^  rutJier  tlmn 
AnDtliftr  plWsaut 
biiig^  uw  OTnauiyrit^ 

fitaiitk  lit  bfioj^i^etipu  rif 

KivHi^  W ‘ “ - - . . 

Vf  on j4  i uta^my; 


:{ii>i^^;|;;!i|i^ ' atmbl ' ':t^r^\ 

;rA- ■;-;»i-v-;f'!;-,:.Aii^.^  ./i,  ^■■,;  ...‘/'it.  ••..AijA  ^-:-:^i a 

IUIpt^>j(OTI^' &\Tlfew  YH7  prettyi;  ;.;\!rbei^v 
- . ..  : :?  a,  ^ 

ki^ini 

fru  liiitf  of H 
iy  ^-iw  ^oufij wa)'»l  '^M  i^t^^ 

wciii wafd  up  tbo  . bftf llW  Jili^  ;f  iiiiiy i'i>i:'c^^^  Uiiil  diLHlt  oui  -H-itli  u 


tinily 

fiitn 

c*very hi,  Mil  vy;iiifc^v  ‘ I 

rlsi?#  ^ vraU  th  <n>ufvirfi>t 

^,ver  yv>n  liiru  rViur 

flliin^  hlut*  u tV«i- 

tmyiiJ  at  ita^  5*ncl  of  *?vcry  crc»**^s> 

Having  this  lake  rta>if 

«y^s,  aii4  ever  f^oppiying  tmre 
breezes,  aiol  liaviiig’  ^t'eets  !=^i  bA>iai  littH 
well  shaJeiL  willi  ^ticli  an  ah{uulaaf‘<‘  of 
plefisunt  intrdens  jnsl  aew^  tire  Ihw 
I’en^H;,  whfi'ehi  j7n'ir  ihay  fetst  tiv 

youi*  heart wnlent . >lilwaf»4k<^  luirdlr 
needs  a pu.ek . >7<h''eH  joKl  out  <»f 

the  ertyw  to  Uie  the  liaiuh 

some  ]pt>unds  o^fbe 
Tlr  i^  hsstiiiiiion  i»  :Ou  e of  Wie  hhir 
provichjd  lyr  fhfv  ITnVled 
im>ut  as  aHA Imns  foe  men  iu  du^tress  %v ho 
ha\  H aervi^  ow'd  itably : a:5  vol\i at%Hr  «oh 
iliei*»  i u the  tj uerMA*;.  Thfev  eoah)  not 
desuv  U na>ee  loiufortiihle: 
h.o»/ue.  It  ,H  iiitcre^  U iir:f'jU)||i:h 

the  €'oittiiiodK)u!^  ^ orderly  buiitJlffJ^^  uv 
lio w oVerv  office  of  the  iivhi^jrjhhbl  t»*otrj 


The  pa  Yemeni  i-inm  out  Pn>.s]a}c  t Street 
for  ntore  tiiail  a itviles  ami  v^ontinuea  into 
u>  mvorh^  ilrtve  five  tniles,  with  n ^>ide 
track  kept  ht  ^1^r<ler  for  ei^riestrians ; ami 
it:  :\V4^  rmt  th’t^^  rvnul  that  tixe  ^"eteran  Bol- 
rj^Hiped  late  reunion  ^ml 

the  hoer  gm^eiii  then— and  yot 

ilie-Wi  Five  nnles 

from  tin?  ^ND^troffiee  briug^s  xMie  to  Wliite- 
HhIv  ifcyv  Ekd  s»  fiiagiviftrent  view  of  Lakn 

her  4^jitTs  just  aa 
the  f^alt  i>ceaa  wormsf  the 
l^lonfmik  orli^tyesihky 

This  iii  hut  of  towtr,  tiioTii^d^  riaiV  one 
imnl  not  j^o  so  far  to  watefi  iho 
fury  of  the  irupriclouH  Jiika  At  the*  foot 
of  Frospt^t  Stiwi  the  Muif  has  lihtui  ter- 
tuoed  and  »mWed  for  diktdtice^  amt 

6^'v^'  converte'd  . info;  -.'a  • ;;  v 
bowleynHl  <fir  mpten&dkf 
where*  ymi- inUeu^ijUdV  ’ 

.<jn;Vjtv  1 b.t»'  fre^h  m. r :.'  v 

tvhi.v  r:huttniaj^_ Bpo't,  the.'hax-  ,;  0^0^%:''^ 

&•■ 'Spread- ' before  yA^i  ixi  ii 


f roiu  Mu>newaWa»  the  iiortli 
|S>mt,  iijt  Noj'oshinj^  its 
souUiertj  tenninliB,  Sve 
miles  distant;  itnd  lei^iiiutt 
the  es'e  in  front  to  a iHUthd- 
less  horizon.  No  iiceau 
pictum  ran  lie  bromler  or 
more  inajestie , it  may 
the  beholder  a more  i mpresSr 
i ve  fetdin^  of  Terri  Wt*  i>ower, 
but  nWver  will  it  sh<vw  itm 
yaX*Tiu^r  and  delit'afo  tovtch 
of  boauh.  tluil  ilie  ^pivrk-. 
Ibi>r  light  wUteT^  and 
brilliiml  kuh^birtv  eombiiJii) 
t)S  pihut.  ni.HC»Tt  the 
Lake Mirliigaii,  TlVe  kwlft 
anil  shiftitig  <d:iang^  tin* 
^"/j>,rk  iir  the  u i^soiy- 
mg*  of  idne 

tm>  fUihlmt  tn  which’ 

yvlv'vr;  and  gehV  a nd  tl W 
;'Or  ‘ rosy, 

of  i^audy  rloivdiii  art  throwU 
wtowof^:HlI  tUI^  lv«^vond 
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noise  and  wetness  thoroughly  rofresbinff.  I 

[xm  or  sikUx'  io  iies<:riV^ 

t\  li 

ijjjlllK'ltj 

HAnmivn  MVM  monthly 


In  TliK  VjLiU't 


that  <,>f  tii^hLwatclifiiivH  uvilinl  lif 
itiii;  IS  iiei^fonued  l>y  nieii;  aiul  si* 
li  Wx>mfUi  ^ \VriuUl  Irvi^^  llihri^t^lf  ‘ f)t»r 

Joy,  The  irtniUteji^n  AVeiitvihe  vir  bl 
a|iU  theii*  iinu‘=^:  1*^'^  |U  a >VeIl' 

tbiA 

with  hiul 

1 to  t tie\>  a* i}h!^  olil 

t txO  1 ]eh  Touif* r^t! ^ 

i)H'(is;/aii(l  %er4>s«^  tlio  ha^,  ])iJr|ho  eity; 

to  tUo  ^ar’-syn-Jit  hit< O 

dw-aijiy  ^oiit wesit, Jt«>  iJour 

te j id ^ itr^elf^  tii is  tdi  iVf th liiy  34  ; 

’ H Jt<,at  0 1 f ii«f*  ii^  ti}ii  I (kit  ho  iOy 

M 4^'  Ilotnv  ; w i it : 11  loT  " Ji^ ;- o 

with#yit'  ttVhiiuW.  kelo  years. 

T| W 3eaih^i?:P^  n^pk i 1 oy Vv . ^Pei  every 

y^eoy  ank 

: tO' ;.iforjc/'lk  V \i\e^ 

(aVott k^^v;- 7^  fev^t  teh iV  t n tji i s Woriil.. 
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, great  number  and  handsomely  appointed. 
Milwaukee  quite  emulates  Cincinnati  in 
this  respect.  They  are  pretty  places,  being 
laid  out  with  well-shaded  walks^  parterres  ' 
of  flowers,  rustic  colonna^les,  rock-work,  j 
fountains,  and  all  the  other  accessories  of 
landscape  gardening  on  a miniature  scale. 
There  are  also  bowling-alleys  and  billiard 
saloons  attached,  and  in  the  middle  stands 
a concert  hall,  where  a band  discourses 


music  to  the  crowd.  Two  of  the  largest 
of  these  gardens  are  on  the  high  ground 
over  in  the  Second  Ward,  but  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  up  the  river,  where  a little 
steamer  runs,  and  plenty  of  row-boats  are 
handy  for  pleasuring.  When  there  is  a 
set  programme,  and  good  music  may  be 
expected,  a very  respectable  crowd  of  both 
Germans  and  Americans  will  be  found 
gathered  at  the  gardens. 


A N 

CHAPTER  IX. 

“Manners  — not  what,  but  how.  Manners  are 
happy  ways  of  doing  things ; each  once  a stroke  of 
genius  or  of  love — now  repeated  and  hardened  into 
usage.  Manners  require  time ; nothing  is  more  vul- 
gar than  haste.’' — Emerson. 

Madame  MOREAU  was  a French- 
woman, small  and  old,  with  a thin 
shrewd  face  and  large  features.  She 
wore  a plain  black  satin  gown,  the  nar- 
row skirt  gathered  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  and  falling  straight  to  the  floor;  the 
waist  of  the  gown,  fastened  behind,  was 
in  front  plaited  into  a long  rounded  point. 
Broad  ruffles  of  fine ‘lace  shielded  her 
throat  and  hands,  and  her  cap,  garnished 
with  violet  velvet,  was  trimmed  with  the 
same  delicate  fabric.  She  was  never  a 
handsome  woman  even  in  youth,  and 
she  was  now  seventy-five  years  of  age; 
yet  she  was  charming. 

She  rose,  kissed  the  young  girl  lightly 
on  each  cheek,  and  said  a few  words  of 
welcome.  Her  manner  was  affectionate, 
but  impersonal.  She  never  took  fancies; 
but  neither  did  she  take  dislikes.  That 
her  young  ladies  were  all  charming 
young  persons  was  an  axiom  never  allow- 
ed to  be  brought  into  question ; that  they 
were  simply  and  gracefully  feminine  was 
with  equal  firmness  established.  Other 
schools  of  modern  and  American  origin 
might  make  a feature  of  public  examina- 
tions, with  questions  by  bearded  professors 
from  boys’  colleges;  but  the  establishment 
of  Madame  Moreau  knew  nothing  of  such 
innovations.  The  Frenchwoman's  idea 
was  not  a bad  one;  good  or  bad,  it  was  in- 
flexible. She  was  a woman  of  marked 
character,  and  may  be  said  to  have  accom- 
plislied  much  good  in  a mannerless  gen- 
eration and  laud.  Thoroughly  French, 
she  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  her 
American  scholai*s;  and  it  will  bo  long 
ere  her  name  and  memory  fade  away. 


N E. 

Miss  Vanhorn  did  not  come  to  see  her 
niece  until  a week  had  passed.  Anne 
had  been  assigned  to  the  lowest  French 
class  among  the  childi*en,  had  taken  her 
first  singing  lesson  from  one  Italian,  fat, 
rosy,  and  smiling,  and  her  first  Italian 
lesson  from  another,  lean,  old,  and  soiled, 
had  learned  to  answer  questions  in  the  Mo- 
reau French,  and  to  talk  a little,  as  well 
as  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  her  clothes 
were  remarkable,  and  that  she  herself  was 
considered  an  oddity,  when  one  morning 
Tante  sent  word  that  she  was  to  come 
down  to  the  drawing-room  to  see  a visitor. 

The  visitor  was  an  old  woman  with 
black  eyes,  a black  wig,  shining  false 
teeth,  a Roman  nose,  and  a high  color 
(which  was,  however,  natural),  and  she 
was  talking  to  Tante,  who,  with  her  own 
soft  gray  hair,  and  teeth  which  if  false  did 
not  appear  so,  looked  charmingly  real  be- 
side her.  Miss  Vanhorn  was  short  and 
stout ; she  was  muffled  in  an  India  shawl, 
and  upon  her  hands  were  a pair  of  cream- 
colored  kid  gloves  much  too  large  for  her. 
so  that  when  she  fumbled,  as  she  did  every 
few  moments,  in  an  embroidered  bag  for 
aromatic  seeds  coated  with  sugar,  she  had 
much  difflculty  in  finding  tliera,  owing  to 
the  empty  wrinkled  ends  of  the  glove 
fingers.  She  lifted  a gold-rimmed  eye- 
glass to  her  eyes  as  Anne  entered,  and 
coolly  inspected  her.  ‘ 

“Dear  me ! dear  me !”  she  said.  Then, 
in  execrable  French,  “What  can  be  done 
with  such  a young  savage  as  this 

“How  do  you  do,  aunt?”  said  Anne, 
using  the  conventional  words  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice.  This  was  the 
woman  who  had  brought  up  her  mother — 
her  dear,  uiiremembered  mother. 

“ Grandaunt,”  said  Miss  Vanhorn,  tart- 
ly. “Sit  down;  I can  hot  bear  to  have 
people  standing  in  front  of  me.  How  old 
arc  you  ?” 
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Haarderwyck As  Tante  said  this,  she 
looked  off  dreamily  into  space,  as  if  she 
saw  aunt  and  niece  wandering  together 
through  groves  of  allegorical  flowers. 

‘ ‘ She  is  not  likely  to  see  Haarderwyck,  ” 
answered  Miss  Vanhorn.  Then,  after  a 
moment’s  pause — a pause  which  Tante  did 
not  bi*eak — she  j>eered  at  Anne  with  half- 
open eyes,  and  asked,  abruptly,  “Do  you, 
then,  know  anything  of  botany  ?” 

Tante  made  a slight  motion  with  her 
delicate  withered  old  hand.  But  Anne 
did  not  comprehend  her,  and  answered, 
honestly,  “ No,  grandaunt,  I do  not.” 

“Bah!”  said  Miss  Vanhorn;  “I  might 
have  known  without  the  asking.  Make 
what  you  can  of  her,  madame.  I will 
pay  your  bill  for  one  year:  no  longer. 
But  no  nonsense,  no  extras,  mind  that.” 
Again  she  sought  a caraway  seed,  pursu- 
ing it  vindictively  along  the  bottom  of 
her  bag,  and  losing  it  at  the  last,  after  all. 

“As  regards  wardrobe.  I would  advise 
some  few  changes,”  said  Tante,  smoothly. 
“ It  is  one  of  my  axioms  that  pupils  study 
to  greater  advantage  when  their  thoughts 
are  not  disturbed  by  deficiencies  in  dress. 
Conformity  to  our  simple  standard  is 
therefore  desirable.” 

“ It  may  be  desirable;  it  is  not  always, 
on  that  account,  attainable,”  answered 
Miss  Vanhorn,  conveying  a finally  caught 
seed  to  her  mouth,  dropping  it  at  the  last 
moment,  and  carefully  and  firmly  biting 
the  seam  of  the  glove  finger  in  its  place. 

“Purchases  are  made  for  the  impils 
with  discretion  by  one  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced teachers,”  continued  Tante. 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  her  visitor,  re- 
leasing the  glove  finger,  and  pretending 
to  chew  the  seed  which  was  not  there. 

“ But  I do  not  need  anything,  Tante,” 
interposed  Anne,  the  deep  color  deepen- 
ing in  her  cheeks. 

“So  much  the  better,”  said  her  grand- 
aunt, dryly,  “since  you  will  have  noth- 
ing.” 

She  went  away  soon  afterward  some- 
what placated,  owing  to  skillful  reminis- 
cences of  a favorite  cousin,  who,  it  seemed, 
had  been  one  of  Tante's  “dearest  pupils’’ 
in  times  i)ast;  “a  true  Vanhorn,  worthy 
of  her  Knickerbocker  blood.”  The  word 
‘‘ Neeker-bo-ker,”  delicately  compi*ehend- 
ed,  applied,  and,  what  was  0101*6  im^ior- 
tant  still,  limited,  was  one  of  Tante’s  most 
telling  achievements — a shibboleth.  She 
knew  all  the  old  Dutch  names,  and  re- 
membered their  intermarriages ; she  was 
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acquainted  with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  Hu- 
guenot descent;  she  comprehended  the  es- 
pecial aristocracy  of  Tory  families,  whose 
original  property  had  been  confiscated  by 
a raw  republic  under  George  Washing- 
ton. Ah ! skillful  old  Tante,  what  a gen- 
ei*al  you  would  have  made ! 

Anne  Douglas,  the  new  pupil,  was  now 
left  to  face  the  school  with  her  island- 
made  gowns,  and  what  courage  she  could 
muster.  Fortunately  the  gowns  were 
black  and  severely  plain.  Tante,  not  at 
all  disturbed  by  Miss  Vanhorn's  refusal, 
ordered  a simple  cloak  and  bonnet  for 
her  through  an  inexpensive  French  chan- 
nel, so  that  in  the  street  she  passed  unre- 
marked; but,  in  the  house,  every-day  life 
required  more  courage  than  scaling  a 
wall.  Girls  are  not  brutal,  like  l)oys,  but 
their  light  wit  is  pitiless.  The  Southern 
pupils,  provided  generously  with  money 
in  the  lavish  old-time  Southern  way,  the 
day  scholars,  dressed  with  the  exquisite 
simplicity  of  Northern  school-girls  of  good 
family,  glanced  with  amusement  at  the  at- 
tire of  this  girl  from  the  Northwest.  This 
girl,  being  young,  felt  their  glances;  as  a 
refuge,  she  threw  herself  into  her  studies 
with  double  energj%  and  gaining  confi- 
dence respecting  what  she  had  been  afraid 
was  her  island  patois,  she  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  the  French  classes  that  she 
passed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
was  publicly  congratulated  by  Tante  her- 
self. In  Italian  her  progress  was  more 
slow.  Her  companion,  in  the  class  of  two, 
was  a beautiful  dark-eyed  Southern  girl, 
who  i*ead  musically,  but  seldom  deigned 
to  open  her  grammar.  The  forlorn,  soil- 
ed old  exile  to  Avhora,  with  unconscious 
irony,  the  bath-room  had  been  assigned 
for  recitations  in  the  crowded  house,  re- 
garded this  pupil  with  mixed  admiration 
and  despair.  Her  remarks  on  Mary  Stuart, 
represented  by  Alfieri,  were  nicely  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  him  to  patriotic  fuiy,  and 
then,  when  the  old  man  burst  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  excited  words,  she  would  raise 
her  soft  eyes  in  surprise,  and  inquire  if  he 
was  ill.  The  two  girls  sat  on  the  bath- 
tub, which  was  decorously  covered  over 
and  cushioned ; the  exile  had  a chair  for 
dignity's  sake.  Above,  in  a correspond- 
ing room,  a screen  was  drawn  around  the 
tub,  and  a piano  placed  against  it.  Here, 
all  day  long,  another  exile,  a German  mu- 
sic-master, with  little  gold  rings  in  his 
ears,  gave  piano  lessons,  and  Anne  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  To  Signor  Belzini,  the 
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teacher  of  vocal  music,  the  drawing-room 
itself  was  assigned.  He  was  a prosperous 
and  smiling  Italian,  who  had  a habit  of 
bringing  pieces  of  pink  cream  candy  with 
him,  and  arranging  them  in  a row  on  the 
piano  for  his  own  refreshment  after  each 
song.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
fume and  mystery  about  Belzini.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  knew  the  leading  opera- 
singers,  even  taking  supper  with  them 
sometimes  after  the  opera.  The  pupils 
exhausted  their  imaginations  in  picturing 
to  each  other  the  probable  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  these  occasions. 

Belzini  was  a musical  trick-master;  but 
he  was  not  ignorant.  When  Anne  came 
to  take  her  first  lesson,  he  sn^iled  effusive- 
ly, as  usual,  took  a piece  of  candy,  and, 
while  enjoying  it,  asked  if  she  could  read 
notes,  and  gave  her  the  “ Drinking  Song” 
from  Lucrezia  Borgia  as  a trial.  Anne 
sang  it  correctly  without  accompaniment, 
but  slowly  and  solemnly  as  a de^  march. 
It  is  probable  that  “II  Segreto”  never  | 
heard  itself  so  sung  before  or  since.  Bel- 
zini was  walking  up  and  down  with  his 
plump  hands  behind  him. 

“You  have  never  heard  it  sung?”  he 
said. 

“ No,”  replied  Anne. 

“Sing  something  else,  then.  Some- 
thing you  like  yourself.” 

After  a moments  hesitation,  Anne  sang 
an  island  ballad  in  the  voyageur  patois. 

“ May  I ask  who  has  taught  you,  made- 
moiselle ?” 

“My  father,”  said  the  pupil,  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

“ He  must  be  a cultivated  musician,  al- 
though of  the  German  school,”  said  Bel- 
zini, seating  himself  at  the  piano  and  run- 
ning his  white  fingers  over  the  keys. 
“Try  these  scales.” 

It  was  soon  understood  that  “the  isl- 
ander” could  sing  as  well  as  study.  Tol- 
erance was  therefore  accorded  to  her.  But 
not  much  more.  It  is  only  in  “books  tor 
the  young”  that  poorly  clad  girls  are 
found  leading  whole  schools  by  the  mere 
power  of  intellectual  or  moral  suprem- 
acy. The  emotional  type  of  boarding- 
school,  also,  is  seldom  seen  in  cities;  its 
home  is  amid  the  dead  lethargy  of  a win- 
ter-bound country  village. 

The  great  event  in  the  opening  of  Anne’s 
school  life  was  her  first  opera.  Tante, 
not  at  all  blinded  by  the  country  garb 
and  silence  of  the  new  pupil,  had  written 
her  name  with  her  own  hand  upon  the 
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opera  list  for  the  winter,  without  consult- 
ing Miss  Vanhorn,  who  would,  however, 
pay  for  it  in  the  end,  as  she  would  also 
pay  for  the  drawing  and  dancing  lessons 
ordered  by  the  same  autocratic  command. 
For  it  was  one  of  Tante’s  rules  to  culti- 
vate every  talent  of  the  purely  agreeable 
and  decorative  order  which  her  pupils 
possessed;  she  bathed  them  as  the  pho- 
tographer bathes  his  shadowy  plate,  bring- 
ing out  and  “setting,” as  it  were,  as  deep- 
ly as  possible,  their  colors,  whatever  they 
happened  to  be.  Tante  always  attended 
the  opera  in  person.  Preceded  by  the 
usher,  the  old  Frenchwoman  glided  down 
the  awkward  central  aisle  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  with  her  inimitable  step,  clad  in 
her  narrow  satin  gown  and  all  her  laces, 
well  aware  that  tongues  in  every  direc- 
tion were  saying:  “ There  is  Madame  Mo- 
reau at  the  head  of  her  school,  as  usual. 
What  a wonderful  old  lady  she  is  I” 
While  the  pupils  were  filing  into  their 
places,  Tante  remained  in  the  aisle  fan- 
ning herself  majestically,  and  surveying 
them  with  a benignant  smile.  When  all 
were  seated,  with  a graceful  little  bend 
she  glided  into  her  place  at  the  end,  the 
motion  of  sitting  down  and  the  bend  fused 
into  one  in  a manner  known  only  to  her- 
self. 

Anne’s  strong  idealism,  shown  in  her 
vivid  although  mistaken  conceptions  of 
Shakspeare’s  women,  was  now  turned  into 
the  channel  of  opera  music.  After  hear- 
ing several  operas,  she  threw  herself  into 
her  Italian  songs  with  so  much  fervor 
that  Belzini  sat  aghast ; this  was  not  the 
manner  in  which  demoiselles  of  private 
life  should  sing.  Tante,  passing  one  day 
(by  the  merest  chance,  of  course)  through 
the  drawing-room  while  Anne  was  sing- 
ing, paused  a moment  to  listen.  “Ma 
fille,”  she  said,  when  the  song  was  ended, 
tapping  Anne’s  shoulder  affably,  “give 
no  more  expression  to  the  Italian  words 
you  sing  than  to  the  syllables  of  your 
scales.  Interpretations  are  not  required.  ” 

The  old  Frenchwoman  always  put  down 
with  iron  hand  what  she  called  the  pre- 
dominant tendency  towanl  too  great  free- 
dom— sensationalism — inyounggirls.  She 
spent  her  life  in  a constant  struggle  with 
the  American  “ jeune  fille.” 

During  this  time  East  wrote  regularly; 
but  his  letters,  not  being  authorized  by 
Miss  Vanhorn,  Anne's  guardian,  passed 
first  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  inspec- 
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tion  naturally  dulled  the’ youth’s  pen. 
But  Anne’s  letters  to  him  passed  the  same 
ordeal  without  change  in  word  or  in  spirit. 
Miss  Lois  and  Dr.  Gaston  wrote  once  a 
week;  P^re  Michaux  contented  himself 
with  postscripts  added  to  the  long,  badly 
spelled,  but  elaborately  worded  epistles 
with  which  Mademoiselle  Tita  favored 
her  elder  sister.  It  was  evident  to  Anne 
that  Miss  Lois  was  having  a severe  winter. 

The  second  event  in  Anne’s  school  life 
was  the  gaining  of  a friend. 

At  first  it  was  but  a musical  companion. 
Helen  Lorrkigton  lived  not  far  from  the 
school ; she  was  one  of  Tante’s  old  schol- 
ars, and  this  Napoleon  of  teachers  espe- 
cially liked  this  pupil,  who  was  modelled 
after  her  own  heart.  Helen  held  what 
may  be  called  a woman’s  most  untram- 
melled position  in  life,  namely,  that  of  a 
young  widow,  protected  but  not  controll- 
ed, ricli,  beautiful,  and  without  children. 
She  was  also  heir  to  the  estate  of  an  ec- 
centric grandfather,  who  detested  her,  yet 
would  not  allow  his  money  to  go  to  any 
collateral  branch.  He  detested  her  be- 
cause her  father  was  a Spaniard,  whose 
dark  eyes  had  so  reprehensibly  fascinated 
his  little  Dutch  daughter  that  she  had  un- 
expectedly plucked  up  courage  to  marry 
in  spite  of  the  paternal  prohibition,  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  be  very  happy  also 
during  the  short  portion  of  life  allotted  to 
her  afterward.  The  young  Spanish  hus- 
band, with  an  unaccountable  indifference 
to  the  wealth  for  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  plotted  so  perseveringly,  was  pu- 
sillanimous enough  to  die  soon  afterward, 
leaving  only  one  little  pale-faced  child,  a 
puny  girl,  to  inherit  the  money.  The 
baby  Helen  had  never  possessed  the  dim- 
ples and  rose  tints  that  make  the  beauty 
of  childhood ; the  girl  Helen  had  not  the 
rounded  curves  and  peach-like  bloom  that 
make  the  beauty  of  youth.  At  seventeen 
she  was  what  she  was  now ; therefore  at 
seventeen  she  was  old.  At  twenty-seven 
she  was  what  she  was  then ; therefore  at 
twenty-seven  she  was  young. 

She  was  tall,  and  extremely,  marvel- 
lously slender  ; yet  her  bones  were  so 
small  that  there  were  no  angles  visible  in 
all  her  graceful  length.  She  was  a long 
woman ; her  arms  were  long,  her  throat 
was  long,  her  eyes  and  face  were  long. 
Her  form,  slight  enough  for  a spirit,  was  as 
natural  as  the  swaying  grasses  on  a hill- 
side. She  was  as  flexible  as  a ribbon.  Her 
beauties  were  a regally  poised  little  head. 


a delicately  cut  profile,  and  a remarkable 
length  of  hair;  her  peculiarities,  the  color 
of  this  hair,  the  color  of  her  skin,  and  the 
narrowness  of  her  eyes.  The  hue  of  her 
hair  was  called  flaxen;  but  it  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  the  color  of  bleached 
straw.  There  was  not  a trace  of  gold  in 
it,  nor  did  it  ever  shine,  but  hung,  when 
unbound,  a soft  even  mass  straight  down 
below  the  knee.  It  was  very  thick,  but 
so  flne  that  it  was  manageable  ; it  was 
never  rough,  because  there  were  no  short 
locks.  The  complexion  which  accompa- 
nied this  hair  was  white,  with  an  under- 
tint of  ivory.  There  are  skins  with  un- 
der-tints of  pink,  of  blue,  and  of  brown ; 
but  this  was  different  in  that  it  shaded  off 
into  cream,  without  any  indication  of 
these  hues.  This  soft  ivory-color  gave  a 
shade  of  fuller  richness  to  the  slender 
straw-haired  woman — an  effect  increased 
by  the  hue  of  the  eyes,  when  visible  under 
the  long  light  lashes.  For  Helen’s  eyes 
were  of  a bright  dark  unexx>ected  brown. 
The  eyes  were  so  long  and  narrow,  how- 
ever, that  generally  only  a line  of  bright 
brown  looked  at  you  when  you  met  their 
gaze.  Small  features,  narrow  cheeks, 
delicate  lips,  and  little  milk-white  teeth, 
like  a child’s,  completed  this  face  which 
never  had  a red  tint,  even  the  lips  being 
but  faintly  colored.  There  were  many 
men  who,  seeing  Helen  Lorrington  for 
the  flrst  time,  thought  her  exquisitely 
beautiful;  there  were  others  who,  seeing 
her  for  the  flrst  time,  thought  her  singu- 
larly ugly.  The  second  time,  there  was 
never  a question.  Her  grandfather  called 
her  an  albino;  but  he  was  nearly  blind, 
and  could  only  see  the  color  of  her  hair. 
He  could  not  see  the  strong  brown  light 
of  her  eyes,  or  the  soft  ivory  complexion, 
which  never  changed  in  the  wind,  the 
heat,  or  the  cold. 

Mrs.  Lorrington  was  always  dressed 
richly,  but  after  a fashion  of  her  own. 
Instep  of  disguising  the  slenderness  of 
her  form,  she  intensified  it ; instead  of 
contrasting  hues,  she  often  wore  amber 
tints  like  her  hair.  Amid  all  her  silks, 
jewels,  and  laces,  there  was  always  su- 
preme her  own  personality,  which  re- 
duced her  costumes  to  what,  sifter  all,  cos- 
tumes should  be,  merely  the  subordinate 
coverings  of  a beautiful  woman. 

Helen  had  a clear,  flute-like  voice,  with 
few  low  notes,  and  a remarkably  high 
range.  She  continued  her  lessons  wiUi 
Belzini  whenever  she  was  in  the  city, 
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more  in  order  that  he  might  transpose 
her  songs  for  her  than  for  any  instruc- 
tion he  could  now  bestow.  She  was  an 
old  pupil  of  his,  and  the  sentimental  Ital- 
ian adored  her;  this  adoration,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very 
comfortable  at  home  with  his  portly  wife. 
One  morning  Helen,  coming  in  for  a mo- 
ment to  leave  a new  song,  found  Anne  at 
the  piano  taking  her  lesson.  Belzini,  al- 
ways anxious  to  please  his  fair-haired  di- 
vinity, motioned  to  her  to  stay  and  listen. 
Anne's  rich  voice  pleased  her  ears;  but 
she  had  heard  rich  voices  before.  What 
held  her  attention  now  was  the  girl  her- 
self. For  although  Helen  was  a marvel 
of  self-belief,  although  she  made  her  own 
peculiar  beauty  an  object  of  worship,  and 
was  so  saturated  with  knowledge  of  her- 
self that  she  could  not  take  an  attitude 
which  did  not  become  her,  she  yet  pos- 
sessed a comprehension  of  other  types  of 
beauty,  and  had,  if  not  an  admiration  for, 
at  least  a curiosity  about,  them.  In  Anne 
she  recognized  at  once  what  Tante  had 
also  recognized — unfolding  beauty  of  an 
unfamiliar  type,  the  curves  of  a nobly 
shaped  form  hidden  imder  an  ugly  gown, 
above  the  round  white  throat  a beautiful 
head,  and  a singularly  young  face  shad- 
owed by  a thoughtfulness  which  was  very 
grave  and  impersonal  when  compared 
with  the  usual  light*  self-centred  expres- 
sions of  young  girls'  faces.  At  once 
Helen’s  artistic  eye  had  Anne  before  her, 
robed  in  fit  attire;  in  imagination  she 
dressed  her  slowly  from  head  to  foot  as 
the  song  went  on,  and  was  considering 
the  question  of  jewels  when  the  music 
ceased,  and  Belzini  was  turning  toward 
her. 

“ I hope  I may  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  this  rich  voice,”  she  said,  coming 
back  gracefully  to  the  present.  “ May  I 
introduce  myself?  I should  like  to  try 
a duet  with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
Miss—” 

“Douglas,”  said  Belzini;  “and  this, 
mademoiselle,  is  Mrs.  Lorrington.” 

Such  was  the  beginning. 

In  addition  to  Helen’s  fancy  for  Anne’s 
fair  grave  face,  the  young  girl’s  voice 
proved  a firmer  support  for  her  high  so- 
prano than  it  had  ever  obtained.  Her 
own  circle  in  society  and  the  music  class- 
es had  been  searched  in  vain  more  than 
once.  For  she  needed  a soprano,  not  a 
contralto.  And  as  soprani  are  i)articu- 
larly  human  and  jealous,  there  had  never 
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been  any  lasting  co-operation.  Anne, 
however,  cheerfully  sang  whatever  Bel- 
zini put  before  her,  remained  admiringly 
silent  while  Helen  executed  the  rapid 
runs  and  trills  with  which  she  always 
decorated  her  part,  and  then,  when  the 
mezzo  was  needed  again,  gave  her  full 
voice  willingly,  supporting  the  other  as 
the  notes  of  an  organ  meet  and  support 
a flute  after  its  solo. 

Belzini  was  in  ecstasies;  he  sat  up  all 
night  to  copy  music  for  them.  He  said, 
anxiously,  to  Helen:  “And  the  young 
girl?  You  like  her,  do  you  not?  Such 
a voice  for  you  1” 

‘ ‘ But  I can  not  exactly  buy  young  girls, 
can  I ?”  said  Mrs.  Lorrington,  smiling. 

More  and  more,  however,  each  day  she 
liked  “the  young  girl”  for  herself  alone. 

She  was  an  original,  of  course ; almost  an 
aboriginal ; for  she  told  the  truth  exactly 
upon  all  occasions,  appropriate  or  inappro- 
priate, and  she  had  convictions.  She  yras 
not  aware,  apparently,  of  the  old-fashioned 
and  cumbrous  appearance  of  these  last- 
named  articles  of  mental  furniture.  But 
the  real  secret  of  Helen’s  liking  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Anne  admired  her,  and  w^  at 
the  same  time  neither  envious  nor  jea- 
lous, and  fron\  her  youth  she  had  b^n 
troubled  by  the  sure  development  of  these 
two  feelings,  sooner  or  later,  in  all  her 
girl  companions.  In  truth,  Helen’s  lot 
was  enviable;  and  also,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  she  had  a skill 
in  provoking  jealousy.  She  was  the  spoil- 
ed child  of  fortune.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  those  of  her  own  sex  and 
age  seldom  enjoyed  being  with  her:  the 
contrast  was  too  great.  Helen  was,  be- 
sides, the  very  queen  of  Whim. 

Tlie  queen  of  Whim  1 By  nature;  which 
means  that  she  had  a highly  developed 
imagination.  By  the  life  she  had  led,  hav- 
ing never,  save  for  the  six  short  months  of 
her  husband’s  adoring  rule,  been  under  the 
control,  or  even  advice,  of  any  man.  For 
whim  can  be  thoroughly  developed  only 
in  feminine  households:  it  is  essentially 
feminine.  And  Helen  had  been  brought  up 
by  a maiden  aunt,  who  lived  alone.  A man, 
however  mild,  demands  in  a home  at  least 
a pretense  of  fixed  hours  and  regularity ; 
only  a household  of  women  is  capable  of 
no  regularity  at  all,  of  changing  the  seri- 
ous dinner  hour  capriciously,  and  even 
giving  up  dinner  altogether.  Only  a 
household  of  women  has  sudden  inspira- 
tions as  to  journeys  and  departures  within 
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the  hour;  brings  forth  sudden  ideas  as  to 
changes  of  route  while  actually  on  the 
way,  and  a going  southward  instead  of 
westward,  with  a total  indifference  to  sup- 
per. Helen’s  present  whim  was  Anne. 

“ I want  you  to  spend  part  of  the  holi- 
days with  me,”  she  said,  a few  days  before 
Christmas.  “ Come  on  Monday,  and  stay 
over  New-Year’s  Day.” 

“ Oh,  I can  not,”  said  Anne,  startled. 

“Why  not?  Tante  will  consent  if  I 
ask  her;  she  always  does.  Do  you  love 
this  crowded  house  so  much  that  you  can 
not  leave  it  ?” 

“ It  is  not  that.  But — ” 

‘ ‘ But  you  are  shy.  But  Miss  Vanhorn 
might  not  like  it.  You  do  not  know  Aunt 
Margaretta.  You  have  no  silk  gown. 
Now  let  me  talk.  I will  write  to  Miss 
Vanhorn.  Aunt  Margaretta  is  as  gentle 
as  a dove.  I am  bold  enough  for  two. 
And  the  silk  dress  shall  come  from  me.” 

“I  could  not  take  that,  Mrs.  Lorring- 
ton.” 

“Because  you  are  proud ?” 

“No;  but  because  I would  rather  not. 
It  would  be  too  great  an  obligation.” 

“ You  repay  me  by  your  voice  a thou- 
sandfold, Anne.  I have  never  had  the 
right  voice  for  mine  until  now ; and  there- 
fore the  obligation  is  on  my  side.  I do 
not  speak  of  the  pleasiire  your  visit  will 
give  me,  because  I hope  to  make  that  mu- 
tual. But  say  no  more.  I intend  to  have 
my  way.” 

And  she  had  her  way.  “ I have  always 
detested  Miss  Vanhorn,  with  her  caraway 
seeds,  and  her  malice,”  she  explained  to 
Tante.  “Much  as  I like  Anne  for  herself 
alone,  it  will  be  delicious  also  to  annoy 
the  old  dragon  by  bringing  into  notice 
this  unknown  niece  whom  she  is  hiding 
here  so  carefully.  Now  confess,  Tante, 
that  it  will  be  delicious.” 

Tante  shook  her  head  reprovingly. 
But  she  herself  was  in  her  heart  by  no 
means  fond,  of  Miss  Vanhorn;  she  had 
had  more  than  one  battle  royal  with  that 
venerable  Knickerbocker,  which  had  test- 
ed even  her  celebrated  suavity. 

Helen’s  note  was  as  follows: 

“Dear  Miss  Vanhorn,— I very  much 
wish  to  i>ersuade  your  charming  niece, 
Miss  Douglas,  to  spend  a portion  of  the 
holidays  with  me.  Her  voice  is  marvel- 
lously sweet,  and  Aunt  Margaretta  is 
most  anxious  to  hear  it ; while  I am  de- 
sirous to  have  her  in  my  own  home,  even 


if  but  for  a few  days,  in  order  that  I may 
learn  more  of  her  truly  admirable  qual- 
ities, which  she  inherits,  no  doubt,  from 
your  family. 

“ I trust  you  will  add  your  consent  to 
Tante’s,  already  willingly  bestowed,  and 
make  me  thereby  still  more  your  obliged 
friend, 

“Helen  Roosbroeck  Lorrington.” 

The  obliged  friend  had  the  following 
answer: 

“Miss  Vanhorn  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Lorrington,  with  thanks 
for  her  note,  which,  however,  was  an  un- 
necessary attention.  Miss  Vanhorn  claim- 
ing no  authority  over  the  movements  of 
Anne  Douglas  (whose  relationship  to  her 
is  remote),  beyond  a due  respect  for  the 
rules  of  the  institution  where  she  has  been 
placed.  Miss  V anhorn  is  gratified  to  learn 
that  Miss  Douglas’s  voice  is  already  of 
practical  use  to  her,  and  has  the  honor  of 
remaining  Mrs.  Lorrington’s  obliged  and 
humble  servant. 

« Madison  Square,  Tuesday J* 

Tears  sprang  to  Anne’s  eyes  when  Helen 
showed  her  this  note. 

“Why  do  you  care ? She  was  always 
a dragon  ; forget  her.  Now,  Anne,  re- 
member that  it  is  all  understood,  and  the 
carriage  will  come  for  you  on  Monday.” 
Then,  seeing  the  face  before  her  still  irres- 
olute, she  added : “If  you  are  to  have  pu- 
pils, some  of  them  may  be  like  me.  You 
ought,  therefore,  to  learn  how  to  manage 
me,  you  know.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Anne,  seriously. 
“ It  is  strange  how  little  confidence  I feeL” 

Helen,  looking  at  her  as  she  stood  there 
in  her  island  gown,  coarse  shoes,  and  old- 
fashioned  collar,  did  not  think  it  strange 
at  all,  but  wondered,  as  she  had  wondered 
a hundred  times  before,  why  it  was  that 
this  girl  did  not  think  of  herself  and  her 
own  appearance.  * ‘And  you  must  let  me 
have  my  way,  too,  about  something  for 
you  to  wear,”  she  added. 

“It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Helen.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise,  I suppose,  if  I go  to 
you.  But — I hope  the  time  will  come 
when  I can  do  something  for  you.” 

“ Never  fear ; it  will.  I feel  it  instinct- 
ively. You  will  either  save  ray  life  or 
take  it — one  or  the  other ; but  I am  not 
sure  which.” 

Monday  came ; and  after  her  lonely 
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Christinas,  Anne  was  glad  to  step  into 
Miss  Teller's  carriage,  and  be  taken  to  the 
home  on  the  Avenue.  The  cordial  wel- 
come she  received  there  was  delightful  to 
her,  the  luxury  novel.  She  enjoyed  ev- 
erything simply  and  sincerely,  from  the 
late  breakfast  in  the  small  warm  hreak- 
fast-room,  from  which  the  raw  light  of 
the  winter  morning  was  carefully  exclud- 
ed, to  the  chat  with  Helen  over  the  dress- 
ing-room fire  late  at  night,  when  all  the 
house  was  still.  Helen's  aunt.  Miss  Tell- 
er, was  a thin,  light-eyed  x>erson  of  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  Richly  dressed,  very 
tall,  with  a back  as  immovable  and  erect  as 
though  made  of  steel,  a majestic  Roman 
nose,  and  a tower  of  blonde  lace  on  her 
head,  she  was  a personage  of  imposing  as- 
pect, but  in  reality  as  mild  as  a sheep. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  she  said,  when  Anne 
noticed  the  tinted  light  in  the  breakfast- 
room  ; “1  take  great  care  about  light, 
which  I consider  an  influence  in  our 
households  too  much  neglected.  The  hid- 
eous white  glare  in  most  American  break- 
fast-rooms  on  snowy  winter  mornings  has 
often  made  me  shudder  when  I have  been 
visiting  my  friends  ; only  the  extremely 
vigorous  can  enjoy  this  sharp  contact  with 
the  new  day.  Then  the  aesthetic  effect: 
children  s^re  always  homely  when  the  teeth 
are  changing  and  the  shoulder-blades 
prominent ; and  who  wishes  to  see,  besides, 
each  freckle  and  imperfection  upon  the 
countenances  of  those  he  loves  ? I have 
observed,  too,  that  even  morning  prayer, 
as  a family  observance,  fails  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  this  painful  light.  For 
if  as  you  kneel  you  cover  your  face  with 
your  hands,  the  glare  will  be  doubly  un- 
bearable when  you  remove  them ; and  if 
you  do  nof  cover  your  brow,  you  will  in- 
evitably blink.  Those  jeho  do  not  close 
their  eyes  at  all  are  the  most  comfortable, 
but  I trust  we  would  all  prefer  to  suffer 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  irreverence.” 

“Now  that  is  Aunt  Gretta  exactly,” 
said  Helen,  as  Miss  Teller  left  the  room. 
“When  you  are  once  accustomed  to  her 
height  and  blonde  caps,  you  will  find  her 
soft  as  a down  coverlet.” 

Here  Miss  Teller  returned.  ‘ ‘ My  dear,  ” 
she- said,  anxiously,  addressing  Anne,  “as 
to  soap  for  the  hands — what  kind  do  you 
prefer  ?” 

“Anne's  hands  are  beautiful,  and  she 
will  have  the  white  soap  in  the  second  box 
on  the  first  shelf  of  the  store-room — ^the 
rose;  nof  the  heliotrope,  which  is  mine,” 


said  Helen,  taking  one  of  the  young  girl's 
hands,  and  spreading  out  the  firm  taper  fin- 
gers. “ See  her  wrists!  Now  my  wrists 
are  small  too,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
but  wrist  all  the  way  up.” 

“My  dear,  your  arms  have  been  much 
admir^,”  said  Miss  Margaretta,  with  a 
shade  of  bewilderment  in  her  voice. 

“Yes,  because  I choose  they  shall  be. 
But  when  I spoke  of  Anne's  hands,  I spoke 
artistically,  aunt.” 

“Do  you  expect  Mr.  Blum  to-day?”  said 
Miss  Teller. 

“Oh  no,”  said  Helen,  smiling.  “Mr. 
Blum,  Anne,  is  a poor  artist  whom  Aunt 
Gretta  is  cruel  enough  to  dislike.” 

“Not  on  account  of  his  poverty,”  said 
Miss  Margaretta,  “but  on  account  of  my 
having  half-brothers,  with  large  families, 
all  with  weak  lungs,  taking  cold,  I may 
say,  at  a breath — a mere  breath ; and  Mr. 
Blum  insists  upon  coming  here  without 
overshoes  when  there  has  been  a thaw, 
and  sitting  all  the  evening  in  wet  boots 
(which  naturally  makes  me  think  of  my 
brothers'  weak  families),  to  say  nothing 
of  the  damp  and  wrinkled  condition  in 
which  his  hose  must  necessarily  be.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Blum  is  not  coming.  But 
Mr.  Heathcote  is.” 

“Ah.” 

“ And  Mr.  Dexter  may.” 

“I  am  always  glad  to  see  Mr.  Dexter,” 
said  Aunt  Margaretta. 

Mr.  Heathcote  did  not  come ; Mr.  Dexter 
did.  But  Anne  was  driving  with  Miss 
Teller,  and  missed  the  visit. 

“A  remarkable  man,”  said  the  elder 
lady,  as  they  sat  at  the  dinner  table  in  the 
soft  radiance  of  wax  lights. 

“You  mean  Mr.  Blum?”  said  Helen. 

‘ ‘ This  straw-colored  jelly  exactly  matches 
me,  Anne.” 

“ I mean  Mr.  Dexter,”  said  Miss  Teller, 
nodding  her  Roman  head  impressively. 
“Sent  through  college  by  the  bounty  of  a 
relative  (who  died  immediately  afterward, 
in  the  most  reprehensible  way,  leaving 
him  absolutely  nothing),  Gregory  Dexter, 
at  thirty-eight,  is  to-day  a man  of  modem 
and  distinct  importance.  Handsome — 
you  do  not  contradict  me  there,  Helen  ?” 

“No,  aunt.” 

“ Handsome,”  repeated  Miss  Teller,  tri- 
umphantly, ‘ ‘ successful,  moral,  kind-heart- 
ed, and  rich — what  would  you  have  more  ? . 

I ask  you,  Miss  Douglas,  what  would  you 
have  more  ?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Helen.  “Anne  has 
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told  me — ^nothmg.  Long  live  Gregory 
Dexter ! And  I feel  sure,  too,  that  he  will 
outlive  us  all.  I shall  go  first.  You  will 
see.  I always  wanted  to  be  first  in  every- 
thing— even  the  grave.” 

My  dear  I”  said  Miss  Margaretta. 

“Well,  aunt,  now  would  you  like  to  be 
last  ? Think  how  lonely  you  would  be. 
Besides,  all  the  best  places  would  be  taken, 
too,”  said  Helen,  in  business-like  tones, 
taking  a spray  of  heliotrope  from  the  vase 
before  her. 

New-Year’s  Day  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Mar- 
garetta Teller,  a solemn  festival ; thought 
was  given  to  it  in  June,  preparation  for 
it  began  in  September.  Many  a call  was 
made  at  the  house  on  that  day  which  nei- 
ther Miss  Margaretta,  nor  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Lorrington,  attracted,  but  rather  the  old- 
time  dishes  and  the  old-time  punch  on 
their  dining-room  table.  Old  men  with 
gouty  feet,  amateur  antiquarians  of  mild 
but  obstinate  aspect,  to  whom  Helen  was 
“a  slip  of  a girl,”  and  Miss  Margaretta  a 
half-way  person  of  no  interest,  called  reg- 
ularly on  the  old  Dutch  holiday,  and 
tasted  this  New-Year’s  punch.  They  cher- 
ished the  idea  that  they  were  thus  main- 
taining the  “solid  old  customs,” and  they 
spoke  to  each  other  in  moist,  husky  under- 
tones when  they  met  in  the  hall,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Ah,  ah!  you  here?  That’s 
right — ^that’s  right.  A barrier,  sir — a bar- 
rier against  modern  innovation !” 

Helen  had  several  friends  besides  Anne 
to  assist  her  in  receiving,  and  the  young 
island  girl  rexnained,  therefore,  more  or 
less  unnoticed,  owing  to  her  lack  of  the 
ready,  graceful  smiles  and  phrases  which 
are  the  current  coin  of  New-Year’s  Day. 
She  passed  rapidly  through  the  diflferent 
phases  of  timidity,  bewilderment,  and  fa- 
tigue; and  then,  when  more  accustomed 
to  the  scene,  she  regained  her  composure, 
and  even  began  to  feel  amused.  She 
ceased  hiding  behind  the  others ; she 
learned  to  repeat  the  same  answers  to  the 
same  questions  without  caring  for  their 
inanity ; she  gave  up  trying  to  distinguish 
names,  and  (like  the  others)  massed  all 
callers  into  a constantly  arriving  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  person,  who  was  to  be 
treated  with  a cordiality  as  impersonal  as 
it  was  glittering.  She  tried  to  select  Mr. 
Dexter,  and  at  length  decided  that  he  was 
a certain  person  stsmding  near  Helen — a 
man  with  brown  hair  and  eyes;  but  she 
was  not  sure,  and  Helen’s  manner  betray- 
ed nothing. 


The  fatiguing  day  was  over  at  last,  and 
then  followed  an  hour  or  two  of  compar- 
ative quiet ; the  few  familiar  guests  who 
remained  were  glad  to  sink  down  in  easy- 
chairs,  and  enjoy  connected  sentences 
again.  The  faces  of  the  ladies  showed 
fine  lines  extending  from  the  nostril  to 
the  chin ; the  muscles  that  had  smiled  so 
much  were  weary. 

And  now  Anne  discovered  Gregoiy 
Dexter;  and  he  was  not  the  person  she 
had  selected.  Mr.  Dexter  was  a tall, 
broad-shouldered  man  of  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  with  an  appearance  ot  persistent 
vigor  in  his  bearing,  and  a look  of  deter- 
mination in  his  strong,  squarely  cut  jaw 
and  chin.  His  face  was  rather  short,  with 
good  features  and  clear  gray  eyes,  which 
met  the  gazer  calmly  ; and  there  was 
about  him  that  air  of  self-reliance  which 
does  not  irritate  in  a large  strong  man, 
any  more  than  imperiousness  in  a beauti- 
ful woman. 

The  person  with  brown  eyes  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Heathcote.  He  seemed  indolent, 
and  contributed  but  few  words  to  Uie  gen- 
eral treasury  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Blum  was  present  also;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  wore  the  peculiarly  new, 
shining,  patent-leather  boots  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  on  festal  occa- 
sions, and  Miss  Teller’s  anxieties  were 
quiescent.  Helen  liked  artists;  she  said 
that  their  ways  were  a “proud  assertion 
that  a ray  of  beauty  outvalued  all  the 
mere  utilities  of  the  world.” 

“Are  bad  boots  rays  of  beauty?”  in- 
quired Miss  Margaretta. 

“Yes.  That  is,  a man  whose  soul  is 
uplifted  by  art  may  not  always  remember 
his  boots ; to  himself,  no  doubt,  his  feet 
seem  winged.” 

“Very  far  from  winged  are  Blum’s 
feet,”  responded  Miss  Margaretta,  shak- 
ing her  head  gravely.  “ Very,  very  far.” 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  almost  all 
the  guests  had  departed,  Helen  seemed 
seized  with  a sudden  determination  to 
bring  Anne  into  prominence.  Mr.  Dex- 
ter still  lingered,  and  the  artist.  Also 
Ward  Heathcote. 

“Anne,  will  you  sing  now?  First 
with  me,  then  alone  ?”  she  said,  going  to 
the  piano. 

A bright  flush  rose  in  Anne’s  face;  the 
prominent  blue  eyes  of  the  German  artist 
were  fixed  upon  her;  Gregory  Dexter  bad 
turned  toward  her  with  his  usual  prompt 
attention.  Even  the  indolent  Heathcote 
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looked  up  as  Helen  spoke.  But  havingf 
once  decided  to  do  a thing,  Anne  knew 
no  way  save  to  do  it ; having  accepted 
Helen’s  generous  kindness,  she  must  now 
do  what  Helen  asked  in  return.  She  rose 
in  silence,  and  crossed  the  brightly  lighted 
room  on  her  way  to  the  piano.  Few  wo- 
men walk  well ; by  well,  is  meant  natural- 
ly. Helen  was  graceful ; she  had  the  lithe 
shape  and  long  step  which  give  a peculiar 
swaying  grace,  like  that  of  elm  branches. 
Yet  Helen’s  walk  belonged  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  at  best  the  city  pavement; 
one  could  not  imagine  her  on  a country 
road.  Anne’s  gait  was  different.  As  she 
crossed  the  room  alone,  it  drew  upon  her 
for  the  first  time  the  full  attention  of  the 
three  men  who  were  present.  Blum 
stared  gravely.  Dexter’s  eyes  moved  up 
to  her  face,  as  if  he  saw  it  now  with  new 
interest.  Heathcote  leaned  back  on  the 
sofa  with  an  amused  expression,  glancing 
from  Anne  to  Helen,  as  if  saying,  “ I un- 
derstand.” 

Anne  wore  one  of  Helen’s  gifts,  a soft 
silk  of  pale  gray,  in  deference  to  her 
mourning  garb;  the  dress  was  high  over 
the  shoulders,  but  cut  down  squarely  in 
front  and  behind,  according  to  a fashion 
of  the  day.  The  sleeves  came  to  the  el- 
. bow  only;  the  long  skirt  was  severely 
plain.  They  had  taken  off  their  gloves, 
and  the  girl’s  beautiful  arms  were  con- 
spicuous, as  well  as  her  round,  full,  white 
throat. 

The  American  Venus  is  thin. 

American  girls  are  slight;  they  have 
visible  collar-bones  and  elbows.  When 
they  pass  into  the  fullness  of  womanhood 
(if  they  pass  at  all),  it  is  suddenly,  leav- 
ing no  time  for  the  beautiful  pure  virgin- 
al outlines  which  made  Anne  Douglas  an 
exception  to  her  kind.  Anne’s  walk  was 
entirely  natural,  her  poise  natural;  yet 
so  perfect  were  her  proportions  that  even 
Tante,  artificial  and  French  as  she  was, 
refrained  from  the  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions as  to  step  and  bearing  which  encir- 
cled the  other  pupils  like  an  atmosphere. 

The  young  girl’s  hair  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Helen’s  maid,  under  Helen’s 
own  direction,  in  a plain  (jreek  knot,  leav- 
ing the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  small 
ear,  exposed ; and  as  she  stood  by  the  piano, 
waiting,  she  looked  (as  Helen  had  intend- 
ed her  to  look)  like  some  yoimg  creature 
from  an  earlier  world,  startled  and  shy, 
yet  too  proud  to  run  away. 


They  sang  together  ; and  in  singing 
Anne  recovered  her  self-possession.  Then 
Helen  asked  her  to  sing  without  accom- 
paniment a little  island  ballad  which  was 
one  of  her  favorites,  and  leading  her  to  the 
centre  of  tlie  room,  left  her  there  alone. 
Poor  Anne  I But,  moved  by  the  one 
desire  of  pleasing  Helen,  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  simple  child-like  fashion,  and  be- 
gan to  sing,  her  eyes  raised  slightly  so  as 
to  look  above  the  faces  of  her  audience. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  ballad  or  chanson, 
in  the  patois  of  the  voyageurs,  with  a re- 
frain in  a minor  key,  and  it  told  of  the 
vanishing  of  a certain  petite  Marie,  and 
the  sorrowing  of  her  mother — a common- 
place theme  long  drawn  out,  the  constant- 
ly recurring  refrain,  at  first  monotonous, 
becoming  after  a while  sweet  to  the  ear, 
like  the  wash  of  small  waves  on  a smooth 
beach.  But  it  was  the  ending  upon  which 
Helen  relied  for  her  effect.  Suddenly 
the  lament  of  the  long-winded  mother 
ended,  the  time  changed,  and  a verse  fol- 
lowed picturing  the  rapture  of  the  lovers 
as  they  fled  away  in  their  sharp-bowed 
b(mt,  wing  and  wing,  over  the  blue  lake. 
Anne  sang  this  as  though  inspired;  she 
forgot  her  audience,  and  sang  as  she  had 
always  sung  it  on  the  island  for  Hast  and 
the  children.  Her  voice  floated  through 
the  house,  she  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  leaned  forward,  gazing,  as 
though  she  saw  the  boat  across  the  water, 
and  then  she  smiled,  as,  with  a long  soft 
note,  the  song  ended. 

But  the  instant  it  was  over,  her  timid- 
ity came  back  with  double  force,  and  she 
hastily  sought  refuge  beside  Helen,  her 
voice  gone,  in  her  eyes  a dangerous  near- 
ness to  tears. 

There  was  now  an  outburst  of  compli- 
ments from  Blum ; but  Helen  kindly  met 
and  parried  them.  Mr.  Dexter  began  a 
few  well-chosen  sentences  of  praise;  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  fluent  adjectives,  Anne 
glanced  up  so  beseechingly  that  he  caught 
the  mist  in  her  eyes,  and  instantly  cea^. 
Nor  was  this  all;  he  opened  a discussion 
with  Miss  Teller,  dragging  in  Heathcote 
also  (against  the  latter's  will),  and  thus 
secured  for  Anne  the  time  to  recover  her- 
self. She  felt  this  quick  kindness,  and 
was  grateful.  She  decided  that  she  liked 
him  ; and  she  wondered  whether  Helen 
liked  him  also. 

The  next  morning  the  fairy-time  was 
over;  she  went  back  to  school. 
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TWO  STORMS. 

1. 

A GLORY  of  black  hair  had  fallen  over 
the  arm  of  the  sofa,  where  a pretty 
head  lay,  and  spread  itself  out  on  the  floor 
in  wide  shadows.  Tangling  it  with  pink 
fingers,  and  weaving  pinker  blossoms  into 
its  parted  locks,  sat  a little  girl,  whose  face 
was  puckered  into  a quaint  expression  of 
earnestness.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  a 
spring  day — one  of  those  rfays  of  a South- 
ern spring  that  seem  to  have  straggled  to 
earth  from  heaven.  A breeze  blew  vary- 
ingly,  cooling  the  air  with  its  salt  fresh- 
ness. It  scattered  the  flowers,  and  dis- 
turbed the  little  girl  at  her  work  as  she 
caught  at  them  with  flushing  face  and 
little  petulant  cries. 

“Now,  mammie,  if  you  won’t  wriggle, 
m make  a fairy  queen  of  you.  But  you 
must  be  perfeckly  still,  and  don’t  move  so 
much  as  your  littlest  finger.  Be  jus’  as 
still  as  de  butterfly  you  showed  me  in  de 
garden,  before  it  was  a butterfly,  you 
know — a — Chrysostom  it  was.” 

The  lady  was  of  a distinguished  and 
elegant  beauty.  She  was  small  and  dark, 
and  from  head  to  foot  shaped  as  some  wo- 
man must  have  been  who  unveiled  her 
charms  to  Praxiteles  for  the  marvel  of  the 
centuries.  Her  face  had  the  downy  rosi- 
ness of  a child’s  at  dawn.  No  feature  at- 
tracted you  conspicuously,  for  there  was 
that  absolute  harmony  which  is  the  only 
perfect  beauty. 

If  the  lady  had  not  been  so  magnetical- 
ly pretty  as  to  catch  and  fasten  the  eye, 
one  might  have  observed  the  surround- 
ings, which  were  in  every  way  worthy  of 
this  rose  of  the  world.  Windows  opened 
to  the  floor,  leading  to  a wide  veranda, 
shut  in  with  striped  awnings,  and  en- 
ticing with  hammocks  and  easy-chairs. 
Straw  matting  covered  the  floor,  its  crude 
effect  diminished  by  the  Persian  rugs  that 
satisfied  the  eye  with  their  dull  richness. 
Many  chairs,  woven  apparently  of  rattan 
and  ribbons,  gave  an  effect  of  coolness 
and  simplicity.  Tables  of  Florentine  mo- 
saic held  vases  of  flowers;  in  the  open 
fire-place  wandering  leaves  drooped  from 
their  pots  of  porcelain. 

Many  rooms  opened  from  this  central 
chamber.  Here  you  caught  a glimpse  of 
a poetical  bed-chamber,  all  in  white,  save 
for  a turbaned  old  black  woman  who  sat 
by  a marble  table  sewing  a rent  in  a rid- 
ing-habit. Beyond  it  was  a bath-room, 


copied  after  one  of  Marie  Antoinette’s, 
with  the  ceilings  and  the  walls  all  mir- 
rors painted  with  flying  Loves.  Through 
another  door  you  might  see  a vaulted 
apartment  where  there  were  musical  in- 
struments. Everywhere  were  curtains  of 
a pale  silver  crape,  falling  sometimes  to 
the  floor,  and  again  caught  back  with  rib- 
bons the  color  of  the  sun.  Between  the 
windows  were  marble  statues. 

As  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  clock  x>ointed 
to  five,  the  tinkle  of  a distant  bell  was 
heard,  and  a moment  later  a gentleman 
entered  the  room. 

“What,  Eugenia,  not  dressed!  And 
the  horses  are  at  the  door.” 

“Is  it  so  late  ?”  and  the  lady  sprang 
from  her  languid  pose. 

“ Maum  Dulcie,  is  my  habit  ready  ?” 

“Lor’,  yes,  honey!  Como  along  an’ 
I’ll  dress  you  in  a minute.” 

“See  what  a fright  Dina  has  made  of 
me,”  cried  the  dark-haired  lady,  laughing. 

“A  Flora,  rather,”  returned  the  man, 
patting  her  round  shoulder. 

How  lovely  she  looked  as  she  stood 
there,  her  hair  all  tumbled  and  warm,  and 
inviting  kisses ! Her  husband  at  least 
seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  allowed  no  one 
but  himself  to  disentangle  the  flowers 
from  the  shining  waves,  and  he  lingered 
lovingly  over  the  task.  Then  the  fai» 
lady  went  into  the  next  room  to  give  her- 
self into  Maum  Dulcie’s  hands,  while  her 
husband  amused  himself  playing  with 
their  little  girl. 

How  does  he  look,  this  middle-aged 
man  with  a young  wife  t He  is  neither 
short  nor  tall,  dark  nor  light,  fat  nor  lean ; 
the  sensible  face  of  a man  of  business 
crowns  his  well-knit  figure,  and  a power 
of  abstraction  might  be  judged  from  his 
thoughtful  brow  and  introverted  eyes. 

But  the  whole  face  was  changed  and 
lighted  by  love  as  the  hand  of  his  wife 
pushed  aside  the  portiere,  and  she  came  in 
like  a girl  in  a picture,  holding  up  the 
folds  of  her  habit  in  a gauntleted  hand. 

“Take  me,  mammie!”  cried  the  little 
girl. 

“No,  no.  Chicken;  we  are  on  horseback. 
Come,  Allan — ^let  us  run,  or  she  will 
scream.” 

Husband  and  wife  ran  laughing  out  of 
the  room  to  where  the  horses  stood  at  the 
mounting  block.  Such  horses  as  awaited 
them ! Kentucky  stock,  full-blooded,  and 
fit  for  warriors.  They  are  mates;  fiaiy, 
and  strong  of  bone,  with  quivering  nos- 
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trils,  and  eyes  that  gleam  as  if  fire  were 
behind  them.  With  a step  into  her  hus- 
band’s hand,  the  lady’s  light  form  is  in  the 
saddle.  Off  they  go  I 

II. 

The  chicken,  who  was  left  behind,  ruf- 
fled her  feathers. 

‘ ‘ I wanted  to  go,  ” she  cried,  with  a howl. 

“Never  mind,  honey,”  said  Maum 
Dulcie,  with  a soothing  voice.  “Now 
don’t  go  fur  ter  be  in  a tantrum,  my 
lamb.” 

“I  will  get  into  a tantrum,”  responded 
the  gentle  lamb,  “and  stamp  my  feet  off, 
and  make  myself  as  hot  as  a tea-pot  t” 

“Lord  love  de  chilel  Whar  do  she 
git  sech  queer  notions  ? Come,  sit  in  ole 
Maum’s  lap,  honey.” 

“ Will  you  tell  me  a story  f” 

“ Dat  I will — purtiest  one  ever  you  list- 
ened to.  Now  fust  lemme  bathe  your 
face  a little.” 

She  cools  and  powders  the  flushed  face, 
smooths  the  tangled  hair,  and  begins  the 
exciting  romance  of 

THE  TAR  BABY. 

“ Oust  dar  was  a fox  an’  a b'ar  an’  a 
wolf  an’  a rabbit  went  partners  togedder. 
An’  dey  dug  a well  o’  sweet  water.  Well, 
de  rabbit  was  a lazy,  shif’less  sort  o’  fel- 
low; he  didn’t  want  ter  do  no  work.  So 
he  come  every  night  an’  steal  de  water. 
Well,  de  fox  an’  de  b’ar  and  de  wolf  dey 
suspecks  tiefs  aroun’,  but  dey  can’t  ketch 
nobody.  Every  night  de  water  got  lower 
in  de  well.  Bime-by  de  fox  got  up  a 
trap.  He  made  a little  ugly  ridikilous 
baby  out  o’  tor,  an’  stuck  it  agin  de  side 
ob  de  well.  Ohl  it  was  as  funny  a baby 
as  ever  you  seed,  Dolly!  Dar  was  water- 
million  seed  fur  teef,  and  glow-worms  fur 
^es,  an  a’  toad-stool  fur  a nose,  an’  de 
gray  tree-moss  fur  hair ; but  when  all  was 
done  he  looked  proper  nateral,  an’  de  rab- 
bit come  along  an’  seen  de  tar  baby  a-grin- 
nin’  at  him. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Hello  I’  he  says,  ‘ who’s  dat  ?’ 

“ Sho  ’nuff,  de  tar  baby  he  never  made 
no  answer. 

‘ ‘ Den  de  ole  rabbit  wuz  mad.  He  hops 
aroun’,  an’  he  says,  * Ef  you  don’t  speak 
ter  me,  you  black  Belzebub,  I knocks  yo’ 
head  off  t’ 

“ Tar  baby  never  said  one  toord. 

“Den  de  rabbit  ups  wid  his  paw  an’ 
struck  him  smack  on  de  jaw ; an’  sho’s 
you  live,  dat  little  fo’-paw  stuck  tight. 
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“ ‘ Let  go  o’  my  han’  I’  yells  Mars’  Rab- 
bit— ‘ let  go  o’  my  ban’  1’ 

“ he  knocks  tar  baby  wid  de  odder 
fo’-paw,  an’  it  stuck.  Tell  you,  at  dat 
pass,  he  wuz  as  mad  as  forty  thousan’  wet 
hens.  An’  fust  one  hin’-paw  hit  out,  an’ 
den  de  odder  one,  all  of  ’em  stickin’  as  tight 
as  sin  to  a nigger. 

“An’,  honey,  when  de  fox  and  de  b’ar 
an’  de  wolf  got  dar  de  nex’  momin’,  dar 
wuz  dat  little  fool  of  a rabbit  stickin’  wid 
all  his  paws  an’  wid  his  head  an’  tail  to  de 
tar  baby.  An’  pleased  dey  wuz  ter  see  it 
— pleased  as  boys  in  ’simmon-time — espe- 
cially de  fox.  Dey  all  took  counsel  to- 
gedder what  ter  do  wid  de  tief.  Den  de 
rabbit — ^mighty  meek  all  on  a sudden — 
saya  he,  wid  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘I’s  been 
caught,  an’  I know  dat  I’s  got  ter  die. 
But  I jes’  axes  one  ting.  Kill  me  if  you 
will — drown,  burn,  hang  me — but  don't 
frow  me  inter  de  brier  patch.  Dem  is 
my  las’  words — don’t  frow  me  inter  de 
brier  patch.’ 

“Now,  you  see,  honey,  dey  all  hated 
Captain  Rabbit  like  pizen ; an’  jes’  as  soon 
as  dey  suspicioned  dat  he  didn't  tvant  ter 
be  frowed  in  de  brier  patch,  dey  made  up 
deir  vengeful  ole  minds  ter  do  dat  very 
ting.  ^ de  b’ar  he  clum  a slim  hickory 
saplin’ — ^he  was  a little  b’ar,  you  know, 
what  could  run  up  saplin’s— -an’  he  got  a 
good  grip  o’  de  shakin’  rabbit,  an’  flung 
him— jes’  as  fur  as  he  could  sen’ — inter  a 
brier  patch  I” 

The  little  girl  was  white.  She  clutched 
Maum  Dulcie’s  arm. 

“And  did  it  kill  him  ?” 

“Lor’,  honey  1”  cried  the  story-teller, 
with  a delightful  laugh,  “de  rabbit  gin 
hisself  one  little  shake,  an’  kicked  out  his 
hin’-paw,  an’  winked  his  eye,  an’  says  he, 

‘ Kiss  my  foot  I Here’s  whar  I wuz  bred 
an’  bom  I’  ” 

The  listener’s  breath  was  taken  away. 

“An’ — ^he  wanted — to  be  thrown — in 
de  brier  patch,”  she  murmured,  with  little 
gasps. 

“ Lor’,  yes,  honey  1 dat’s  whar  he  had 
lived  all  his  life.  Now  you  tell  me  one, 
my  bird.” 

‘ ‘ I don’t  know  any,”  said  the  bird,  with 
dignity,  “’cep’  it’s  de  story  of  Gheorge 
Washington.” 

“ Well,  let’s  have' dat,  my  lamb.” 

The  lamb  slipped  from  ^um  Dulcie’s 
lap. 

“Once  on  a time,”  she  said,  rapidly, 
“dere  was  a little  boy  named  (Srorge 
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Washington,  an’  one  day  he  was  a-playin’ 
in  de  garden,  an’  he  cut  down  his  papa’s 
cherry-tree.  Bime-by  his  papa  came 
along,  an’  he  said,  ‘ Who’s  been  a-cuttin’ 
down  my  cherry-tree  ?’  ” (Here  she  look- 
ed fiercely  from  under  her  eyebrows,  and 
her  voice  assumed  a deep  bass  tone.) 
“ An’  George  was  just  as  scared  as  a bird 
in  a trap.  An’  he  said”  (fine  small  voice), 
“ ‘Papa,  lean  not  tell  a lie,  I did  it  with 
my  little  hatcheV 

“ ‘ Come  to  me  arms,  me  boy!’  ” (bass 
tones  again),  and  the  child  jumped  to 
Maum  Dulcie’s  arms,  and  gave  her  a 
Southern  kiss.  “ Now  tell  me  another,” 
she  said. 

“Why,  honey,  seems ’s  if  I’ve  told  you 
mos’  everything.  Let  me  see.  D’l  ever 
tell  you  ’bout  de  weddin’  ’twixt  your  ma 
an’  pa  ? No  ? Well,  den,  ter  begin : I wuz 
yo’  mammy’s  nuss,  jes’  as  I am  youm. 
Yo’  gran’pa,  a-livin’  up  in  de  Attakapas, 
was  one  o’  dose  men  who  is  mighty  rich, 
an’  who  tinks  all  de  mortal  universe  be- 
longs to  ’em.  But  arter  while  he  run 
through  all  his  property,  an’  he  mort- 
gaged all  dat  wuz  left  ter  a gentleman 
from  Virginny.  ‘Well,  Dulce,’  said  ole 
mars’,  ‘ I don’t  see  but  what  de  ole  place 
will  have  ter  go.’  I begun  ter  cry,  but 
he  hushed  me  right  up.  ‘ It’s  a matter  of 
honor,’  says  he.  De  nex’  day  I wuz  or- 
dered to  make  a room  ready  fur  Mister 
Mabyn — dat  wus  de  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginny. I jes’  hated  to  lay  out  de  fine 
things  fur  ^t  man ; but  fur  de  honor  of 
de  family  I did  my  bes’ ; an’  dat  night  he 
come,  as  proper-spoken  an’  respectful ’s  if 
he  didn’t  own  de  place  an’  every  han’  on 
it.  Lor’,  I remember  it  all  ’s  if  ’twas 
yesterday ! Ole  mars’  wuz  as  liigh  an’ 
mighty  as  ever,  and  dar  wuz  a dinner 
dat  nobody  could  beat.  ‘ Honey,’  says  I 
ter  my  young  miss — she  dat  is  yo’  ma  now 
— ‘honey,  put  on  yo’  bes’  dress,  an’  do  de 
family  proud.’ 

“So — fur  she  wuz  always  sweet  an’ 
ready — she  dressed  up  in  a sun-colored 
muslin,  wid  a knot  of  roses  in  her  breast; 
an’  I jes’  tell  you,  Mr.  Mabyn  he  never 
took  his  eyes  oflf  dat  chile  as  she  sot  so 
sweet  an’  quiet  at  de  table,  an’  he  a-drink- 
in’  her  pa’s  ole  wine.  De  nex’  mornin’  he 
had  a long  talk  wid  yo’  gran’pa,  and  den 
it  wuz  pernounced  over  de  plantation  dat 
Mr.  Mabyn  wuz  gwine  ter  stay  a few  weeks. 
He  used  ter  go  a-walkin’  wid  our  young 
miss— Little  Missy  we  called  her— an’  she 
jes’  went  along  in  dat  purty  idle  way  o’ 


hers,  never  seemin’  ter  take  no  notice,  an’ 
he  a-walkin’  arter  her  like  a great  tame 
f ox-houn’.  W e all  knowed  what  he  want- 
ed; an’  when  he  spoke  to  yo’  gran’pa, 
pleased  ’nuflF  ole  mars’  wuz.  Fur,  don’t 
you  see,  yo’  pa  was  in  dat  state  of  mind 
dat  he  didn’t  keer  a snap  about  money — 
’sides  he  wuz  rich  as  all  out-doors— so  ho 
jes’  handed  back  de  title-deeds  o’  de  planta- 
tion, an’  den  went  to  Little  Missy — shakin’ 
like  a leaf,  I heerd  ’em  say.  Of  co’se  she 
took  him.  Why  shouldn’t  she  ? To  be 
sho,  he  wuz  a good  deal  aged  by  de  side  o’ 
her ; but  she  had  never  had  no  odder  sweet- 
hearts, an’  her  pa’  wanted  de  match,  an’  I 
reckon  she  wuz  moved  in  her  soul  by  so 
much  love.  St.  J oseph  himself  couldn’t  ’a 
showed  more  wonder  an’  worship  fur  our 
Blessed  Lady,  when  she  wuz  chosen  by  de 
Lord,  dan  dat  stiff  Virginny  gentleman  did 
fur  our  Little  Missy.  So  dar  wuz  a wed- 
din’, an’  sich  a roastin’  an’  a bilin’  an’  a 
freezin’  o’  cream — ” 

The  loud  bang  of  a door  interrupted 
Maum  Dulcie,  and  the  windows  rattl^ 
loudly. 

“ Sho’s  yo’  bom,  honey,  dar’s  a norther 
cornin’  up !”  she  cried,  starting  from  her 
seat,  almost  letting  the  little  girl  fall. 

Then  a gust  of  wind  swept  over  the 
house,  shaking  it  as  if  it  were  a baby’s 
cradle  on  rockers. 

m. 

While  the  child  and  Maum  Dulcie  were 
talking  together,  the  two  Kentucky  horses 
were  trotting  along  the  beach.  Eugenie 
Mabyn  was  never  prettier  than  on  horse- 
back, and  her  husband  watched  her  with 
grave  tenderness,  I think  even  she  nev- 
er knew  how  much  he  loved  her. 

Francis  Mabyn  was  a man  who  had  in- 
herited nothing  from  his  father  except 
their  fine  and  honorable  name.  He  h^ 
early  shown  a talent  for  business  affairs, 
and  making  his  home  in  the  island  city  of 
Texas,  by  the  time  he  was  forty  years  old 
he  had  made  a large  fortune.  This  mon- 
ey-getting, however,  had  absorbed  his  life. 
He  had  known  none  of  the  softer  emotions 
until  that  day,  at  the  Vallerie  plantation, 
when  he  saw  the  shy  bit  of  beauty  whom 
her  father  called  Eugenie,  and  the  servants 
“Little  Missy.”  She  was  sixteen  years 
old,  he  nearly  forty;  but,  for  all  that,  in 
three  months  she  was  his  wife.  He  had 
simply  worshipped  her.  He  strove  to  an- 
ticipate her  desires ; and  it  cost  him  a sharp 
pang  when  he  found  out,  shortly  after  the 
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birth  of  her  baby,  that  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage she  had  wanted  to  go  abroad,  and 
from  timidity  had  restrained  the  expres- 
sion of  her  wish. 

They  went  abroad,  and  to  Paris.  Here 
Eugenie  found  her  mother’s  kindred,  and 
the  little  American  lady  made  a sensation 
in  charming  circles,  for  her  beauty,  her 
diamonds,  and  the  open  devotion  of  her 
grave  husband.  Mr.  Mabyn  enjoyed  her 
enjoyment,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  he 
was  entirely  happy  during  this  interval. 
He  was  not  exactly  jealous,  but  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  extreme  degree  that  sense  of 
appropriation  which  made  it  a positive 
pain  that  the  least  smile  from  his  wife’s 
eyes  should  shine  on  another  man.  All 
men  are  more  or  less  Turks  at  heart,  and 
I really  think  Francis  Mabyn  would  have 
liked  to  shut  his  wife  away  in  a guarded 
palace.  She  was  very  docile;  she  was 
ready  to  leave  the  Paris  gayeties  at  the 
least  sign  from  him,  secure  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  crossing  the  ocean  again 
whenever  it  should  please  her  little  lady- 
ship. 

It  had  happened  that  a few  weeks  be- 
fore, after  a slight  illness  of  Eugenie’s,  the 
family  medical  man  had  said  something 
that,  if  possible,  bad  intensified  her  hus- 
band s protecting  tenderness. 

“Your  wife's  constitution  is  good,”  he 
had  said,  with  an  alarming  seriousness; 

‘ ‘ but  there  is  some  trouble  with  her  heart. 
She  must  not  be  excited,  and  you  must 
beware  of  sudden  shocks.  You  must 
guard  her  carefully.” 

“Guard  her!”  he  thought,  passionate- 
ly; “ay,  as  the  royal  diamond  was  never 
guarded.  Father,  mother,  husband,  I will 
be  to  my  darling !” 

It  was  the  fairy  time  of  the  year.  No 
beach  in  the  country  was  so  fine  as  this 
long  shining  sandy  stretch  running  from 
east  to  west,  level  and  hard  as  a race-track 
or  rope-walk — and  thirty  miles  of  it.  Wet 
with  sea-foam,  it  glistened  before  them, 
fringed  on  one  side  with  the  curling 
waves,  and  on  the  other  with  scrubby 
grasses,  prickly  plants,  and  zigzag  strealu 
of  yellow  flowers,  inch  high  from  the 
earth,  and  flaring  wide  as  iBsop’s  nostrils 
to  the  breeze.  The  village  lay  behind, 
with  all  its  streets  sloping  to  the  beach — a 
collection  of  low,  scattered  houses,  hedged 
with  oleanders  and  Cape  jasmines,  but 
scarcely  shaded  with  the  salt  cedars  and 
stunted  live-oaks  that  were  the  only  trees 
growing  from  the  thin  soil. 


At  this  time  always  the  beach  was 
crowded  with  pleasure -seekers.  Again 
and  again  Eugenie  and  Mr.  Mabyn  checked 
their  horses  to  interchange  greetings  with 
their  friends.  Young  men  were  bowing, 
ladies  stopping  their  little  pony-carriages, 
or  halting  under  sun-shades,  to  chat  with 
this  gay  little  princess  of  a wife,  who  was 
so  strong  in  the  protection  of  her  home,  her 
wealth,  and  her  husband’s  adoring  love. 
People  said  of  her  afterward  that  there 
had  never  been  such  a glow  to  her  beauty, 
nor  such  a sparkle  twinkling  through  her 
gay  talk.  Her  husband  was  unconscious 
that  he  observed  her  with  any  unusual 
tenderness,  but  afterward  every  word  and 
look  came  to  his  memory  as  vividly  as  the 
impression  of  a photograph  after  the  touch 
of  the  acids. 

“ Not  many  more  rides,”  said  Eugenie. 
“We  shall  soon  be  ready  for  our  North- 
ern tour.” 

“Of  which  the  greatest  pleasure  will 
be  the  home-coming,”  returned  her  hus- 
band. ‘ ‘ Tell  me,  darling,  is  not  the  home 
life  the  dearest  life  ?” 

“Why,  of  course,  Frankie” — there  was 
a pretty  absurdity  in  the  diminutive  as 
applied  to  grave  Mr.  Mabyn— “but  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  if  I were  tied  to 
it.  I can’t  bear  to  feel  like  a bird  in  a 
cage.” 

“Well,  my  lady,  you  are  the  only  cap- 
tain whose  orders  I obey.  You’ve  only 
to  lift  that  small  finger,  and  we  start  for 
China  to-morrow,  if  you  will  it.” 

“Travelling  is  a bore,  after  all.  One 
can  not  keep  clean.” 

“ I wish  that  I could  get  the  magic  car- 
pet for  you,”  said  Mr.  Mabyn,  regretfully, 
and  really  with  a slight  feeling  of  indig- 
nation that  this  article  was  not  in  the 
market. 

“ Dear  old  fellow,  how  you  would  spoil 
me,  if  I could  be  spoiled  I” 

“ Eugenia” — with  a sort  of  solemnity — 
“you  do  not  know  how  you  are  loved; 
how  unworthy  I feel  of  your  beauty,  your 
daintiness,  fearing,  as  I grow  older — for 
already  my  years  are  so  far  in  advance 
of  yours — that  you  will  weary  and  cease 
to  care  for  me.” 

“ How  could  that  be,”  she  said,  gently, 
“when  you  are  so  good?  I shall  love 
you  till  I die.” 

‘ * Till  I die  1”  The  words  struck  coldly 
on  his  ears.  The  warning  of  the  old  phy- 
sician was  never  quite  out  of  his  mind.  At 
the  thought  of  death  in  connection  with 
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her,  a cold  horror  crawled  like  a leech  to 
his  heart,  sucking  away  its  very  life- 
blood. It  has  been  said  that  possession  is 
the  death  of  love.  To  Francis  Mabyn  it 
seemed  merely  its  birth.  Each  kiss  that  he 
spent  on  the  lips  of  his  wife  seemed  sweet- 
er and  more  passionate  than  any  he  had 
given  to  sweetheart  or  bride.  Far  from 
being  satiated,  in  all  love’s  evidence  there 
was  not  enough  of  variety  or  intensity  to 
satisfy  love.  It  was  a fantastic  sorrow  of 
his  married  life,  this  longing  for  a deeper 
expression  of  the  love  that  vitalized  and 
sanctified  body  and  soul. 

As  for  his  wife,  her  only  sorrow  was 
that  her  Virginia  husband,  with  his  Eng- 
lish descent,  would  call  her  “ Eugenia” 
instead  of  ‘ ‘ Eugenie.”  She  had  her  way, 
however,  about  the  naming  of  their  child, 
and  the  little  Adine — or  Dina — ^was  called 
for  her  French  grandmother. 

They  had  ridden  beyond  the  crowd,  far 
out  on  the  silver  road,  when  Eugenie  ex- 
claimed, “Why,  Frank,  I believe  a storm 
is  coming  up  I” 

A few  clouds  had  gathered  in  the  sky, 
pale  and  light  as  the  pollen  of  a flower; 
but  they  were  floating  together  in  deep- 
ening tints.  The  sea’s  monotonous  beats 
were  broken  as  the  waves  whirled  against 
each  other.  Color  was  gone  from  sea  and 
sky,  hidden  under  a gray  veil  that  made 
the  earth  ugly  as  a dying  face. 

Mr.  Mabyn  seized  the  bridle  of  Euge- 
nie’s horse,  and  looked  hurriedly  around 
him.  “A  norther  1”  he  cried;  for  the 
swift  glance  was  a practiced  one. 

Eugenie  turned  her  horse  sharply,  and 
in  another  second  they  were  galloping 
homeward. 

The  skies  grew  darker,  and  the  wind 
rose.  The  white  sand  was  driven  before 
the  tumultuous  zephyrs,  until  it  seemed  to 
fly  like  a herd  of  wild  sheep.  The  waves 
dashed  further  and  further  inland,  and 
the  line  of  sluggish  jelly-fish,  that  lay 
like  moulded  isinglass  on  the  beach,  was 
swept  out  to  sea.  The  branches  of  the 
oleander-trees  bent  and  twisted,  and  their 
pink  and  white  blooms  went  crazily  fly- 
ing to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Mabyn  looked  anxiously  at  his  wife. 
She  was  pale,  and  a little  frightened ; but 
she  smiled  as  her  eyes  met  his,  and  rode 
faster.  They  were  riding  in  the  face  of 
the  wind,  and  the  horses  showed  signs  of 
fatigue.  The  wind  swept  against  them 
like  waves,  each  colder  than  the  last. 

But  at  last  they  were  at  home,  although 
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by  this  time  trees  were  falling,  and  the 
air  was  of  an  icy  coldness. 

“No  wonder  those  poor  drivers  are 
frozen  who  are  caught  on  the  plains  by 
a norther !”  shivered  EugSnie,  as  her  hus- 
band lifted  her  from  her  horse  and  car- 
ried her  in-doors. 

The  servants  had  known  what  to  do; 
the  windows  were  fastened,  and  fires  were 
lighted  all  over  the  house,  and  Maum 
Dulcie  was  waiting  with  hot  drinks,  and 
blankets  and  shawls  from  the  cedar  chest 

No  sleep  was  possible  that  night  of  aw- 
ful storm.  Wilder  and  fiercer  it  grew, 
with  the  wind  blowing  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Rain  and  hail-stones  fell  from  the 
skies,  striking  like  discharges  of  shot  on 
the  roof.  The  house  swayed  on  its  foun- 
dations as  if  it  were  a swinging  garden  in 
a gale.  Mr.  Mabyn  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  rest ; but,  excited  and 
nervous,  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
floor,  uttering  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and 
sharp  ejaculations  of  terror.  Her  hus- 
band attempted  in  vain  to  hold  her  in  his 
arms,  and  magnetize  her  to  quiet.  With 
a fear  crouching  beside  him,  he  followed 
her,  talking  cheerily,  even  jesting.  Maum 
Dulcie  had  persuaded  her  mistress  to  lay 
aside  her  heavy  habit,  and  had  robed  her  in 
a soft  crimson  dressing-gown,  over  which 
her  hair  streamed  in  dark  profusion,  un- 
lighted by  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  morn- 
ing. After  that,  Dulcie’s  courage  seemed 
to  desert  her,  and  she  sat  with  her  apron 
over  her  head,  moaning  softly.  She  did 
not  dare  do  more  ; for,  after  shrieking 
once  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come, 
and  increasing  tenfold  Eugenie's  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Mabyn  silenced  her  with  a vig- 
or almost  as  frightful  as  the  storm  to  poor 
Dulcie. 

Morning  broke  on  a wild  scene.  The 
wind  was  still  blowing,  though  the  rain 
had  ceased  to  fall.  On  either  side  of  the 
island  the  gulf  and  the  bay  had  risen,  and 
they  leaped  forward  like  hungry  beasts 
longing  to  meet  in  an  embrace  of  death. 
The  day’s  light  was  dim,  as  though  all  the 
air  were  cloud.  The  sea  had  overflowed 
the  land,  and  on  its  swift  and  turgid  wa- 
ters a queer  debris  floated  out  to  the  in- 
different ocean — drowned  chickens  and 
pigs,  uprooted  rose  and  fig  bushes,  win- 
dow-shutters, and  the  roofs  from  houses. 

Eugenie’s  courage  had  revived  with  the 
morning.  She  stood  in  the  piazza,  her 
face  pressed  against  the  pane  of  a glssi 
door.  “ It  is  like  Venice,”  she  cried,  with 
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a laugh.  Frankie  dear,  can’t  you  have 
a gondola  rigged  up 

Seeing  her  smile,  Mr.  Mabyn  felt  that 
the  sun  had  suddenly  burst  through  the 
sky.  “I  hope  we  are  provisioned  for  a 
siege,”  he  said,  gayly.  “At  any  rate,  we 
can  lean  out  of  the  window  and  fish.” 

With  his  words,  a wilder  war  of  wind 
foamed  the  water  at  their  doors,  and  di- 
verted the  current.  Something  was  toss- 
ed from  its  bosom  against  the  glass  by 
which  they  stood.  Her  husband  drew 
Eugenie  away ; but  again,  with  an  angry 
thud,  the  glass  was  struck  with  such  vio- 
lence that  it  shattered  to  fragments,  and 
the  prey  of  the  waves  was  thrown  at  Eu- 
genie’s feet. 

It  was  the  dead  body  of  a man. 

One  cry  from  poor  Eugenie,  as  she 
looked  with  eyes  distended  with  horror. 
Then,  throwing  her  hands  above  her  head, 
she  fell,  her  hair  mingling  with  the  water 
that  streamed  in,  her  hands  cut  with  the 
broken  glass,  her  crimson  robe  covering 
the  frightful  corpse. 

Her  husband  caught  her  up,  after  one 
frozen  moment.  “Go  1”  he  shouted.  “A 
doctor ! Swim — ^kill  a dozen  horses  if  need 
be.  Tell  Dick  to  risk  his  life,  but  bring  a 
doctor  here.” 

Maum  Dulcie  disappeared  to  fulfill  his 
commands,  and  re  - appeared,  treading 
softly. 

“Let  me  see,  marster,  if  de  doctor  can 
help  her.” 

He  had  placed  her  on  her  lily  bed. 
Gently,  reverently,  the  broad  black  hand 
sought  the  beautiiful  bosom  that  never 
more  should  pillow  love.  But  no  heart- 
beat responded. 

“Mars’  Frank,  ’tain’t  no  use;  she’s 
gone.” 

“ You  lie!  la  there  no  Qod  ?” 

One  restorative  after  another  was  tried, 
even  until  the  sweet  body  had  grown  cold, 
and  Maum  Dulcie  felt  it  sacrilege  to  touch 
it  so  profanely.  Still  Francis  Mabyn  re- 
fused to  believe  that  she  had  been  torn 
from  his  love ; and  when  at  last  the  doc- 
tor came,  he  found  a madman  holding 
death  in  his  arms. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  storm  sub- 
sided over  the  desolated  land.  For  those 
three  days  Francis  kept  his  dead  in  his 
home.  Wilder  than  the  raging  tempest 
was  the  storm  in  his  brain ; sadder  than 
the  ruin  it  left,  that  of  his  souL 

So  sweet  Eugenie  was  hidden  from  the 
sun  in  an  unshared  vault;  and  the  man 


who  loved  her  so  well  was  left  with  his 
young  child  and  broken  heart  to  face  a 
horrid  and  hated  future.  Poor  little  mo- 
therless Dina  I he  almost  forgot  her  exist- 
ence, as  he  shut  himself  into  the  terrible 
solitude  of  his  grief. 

IV. 

AFTER  TWELVE  YEARS. 

“Now,  Maumie,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  have  secrets  from  me !” 

So  cried  a lithe  young  maiden  of  six- 
teen, sitting  comfortably  on  the  twisted 
limb  of  a fig  bush,  watching  a turbaned 
old  black  woman  gather  the  purple  fruit, 
and  drop  it  into  a great  basket  on  her 
arm. 

“Now,  honey,  don’  you  worry  yo’self 
’bout  Maumie’s  secrets;  you’s  jes’  a little 
chile.” 

“ I am  taller  than  you,”  cried  the  girl, 
aiming  a fig  at  a redbird;  “and  I shall 
soon  ^ as  tall  as  papa.” 

“ Yo’  po’  pappy!  he’s  kind  o’  bent  wid 
his  troubles.” 

“ But  the  secret  1 the  secret  1”  cried  Dina 
Mabyn.  * ‘ Tell  me ; if  you  don’t.  I’ll  jump 
down  and  break  my  arm,  or  leg,  or  some- 
thing, and  it  will  be  all  your  fault.” 

Maum  Dulcie  put  her  hand  to  her  ear, 
and  appeared  to  listen. 

“Dar’s  somebody  a-callin’  me  from  de 
house.  Honey,  I reckon  yo’  pappy’s  come, 
an’ wants  his  dinner.  You  know  I don’t 
trust  nobody  but  myself  to  set  de  table.” 

And  Maum  Dulcie  hurried  off,  followed 
by  a i)eal  of  laughter  from  the  young 
lady  in  the  fig-tree.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  her  old  nurse  had  been  suddenly 
called  away  when  Dina  approached  a for- 
bidden subject. 

“ I’m  very  curious,”  she  mused,  throw- 
ing her  he^  back  and  peeping  at  the 
bright  sky.  “I  wish  I could  see  as  much 
as  you,  you  old  one-eyed  sun  I Think  of 
all  you  take  in  at  one  big  glance  I It  is 
the  moon,  however,  that  Imows  Maum 
Dulcie’s  secret ; whatever  it  may  be,  it’s  an 
affair  of  the  night.” 

When  Dina  was  quite  a child,  she  had 
observed  that  Maum  Dulcie  had  some  mys- 
tery in  her  life,  and  as  she  grew  older,  she 
had  determined  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

As  a rule,  Dulcie  had  been  contented  to 
spend  the  evenings  with  her  young  mis- 
tress, telling  over  wild  tales,  or  combing 
Dina’s  dark  hair,  or  bathing  her  lazy  little 
feet  with  perfumed  water.  But  there  were 
other  nights  in  which  Dina  was  hurried 
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to  bed,  without  saying  her  prayers,  per- 
haps, and  Dulcie,  crying  “ Good-night, 
honey,”  in  a voice  of  curiously  blended 
fright  and  exultation,  would  take  herself 
off — the  moon,  but  not  Dina,  knew  where. 
In  the  days  following,  Dulcie  would  go 
about  the  house  an  image  of  worn-out 
woe,  starting  nervously  if  suddenly  ad- 
dressed, weeping  without  cause,  and  spend- 
ing many  hours  in  the  little  chapel  built 
for  Dina’s  mother,  prostrate  before  the  sad 
Virgin  beside  the  altar. 

Poor  little  Dina!  her  mind  would  not 
have  dwelt  so  much  on  this  matter  if  there 
had  been  other  things  for  her  to  think 
about.  But  never  had  young  girl  led 
more  lonely  life. 

In  truth,  Maum  Dulcie’s  guardianship 
was  all  that  Dina  had— a very  loving  one 
it  was,  but  it  did  not  advance  her  in  a 
young  lady’s  education.  Governesses  had 
come  and  gone  at  the  Mabyn  house,  but 
one  after  another  found  cause  for  brief 
reign.  Either  Dulcie,  housekeeper  and 
nurse,  was  jealous,  or  Dina’s  temper 
proved  unbearable,  or  the  isolation  of  the 
home  life  was  not  to  be  borne.  Mr.  Ma- 
byn had  no  friends  daring  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  he  send  Dina  to  boarding-school ; 
so  the  little  thing  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten. 

For  Mr.  Mabyn,  after  many  desolate 
years,  had  come  out  from  his  seclusion. 
He  had  grown  old  in  these  years';  his  hair 
had  whitened,  and  his  face  wrinkled.  On 
what  husks  he  had  fed  his  heart,  those  who 
have  loved  may  know ; but  at  last  he  re- 
appeared in  the  world,  and  became  the 
victim  of  a cruel  mistress.  Many  men 
had  bowed  before  her,  and  to  their  cost. 
Perhaps  of  all  who  had  wooed  her,  she 
treated  worst  the  man  who  came  to  her 
broken-hearted,  seeking  her  first  as  a dis- 
traction, but  giving  her"  his  soul  at  last. 
She  flouted,  and  deceived,  but  forever  al- 
lured him.  She  was  insatiate  in  her  de- 
mands. Bank  stock,  wharf  stock,  and 
sugar  plantations  were  sacrificed  in  her 
behalf ; and  not  his  wealth  alone,  but  his 
time,  must  spend  itself,  his  heart  forswear 
all  other  interests.  His  daughter  grew 
to  womanhood,  neglected  and  unnoticed. 
His  State  plunged  into  war,  and  it  only  af- 
fected him  as  affecting  his  idol.  He  stud- 
ied her  past  history,  that  he  might  judge 
of  her  possibilities  in  the  present,  and  fore- 
tell immense  gifts  from  her  in  the  future. 
And  all  of  this  may  be  understood  by  the 
fact  that  her  name  was — Cotton. 


Ciotton  speculation  did  not  mean  in 
those,  days  what  it  has  since  come  to  sig- 
nify— ^the  desperate  gambling  game  in 
which  no  cotton  is  actually  involved,  fa- 
tiguing even  to  think  on,  filling  the  soul 
with  visions  as  distorted,  immense,  and 
unreal  as  buzz  in  the  brain  of  a man  dis- 
tracted with  cinchona.  There  was  no  ca- 
ble news,  railways  were  few,  and  “spots,” 
“futures,”  “longs,”  and  “shorts”  were 
unknown  terms.  Only  men  of  substance 
dared  to  speculate;  they  bought  the  cot- 
ton, shipped  it  to  Liverpool,  drew  long 
bills  against  it,  and  awaited  results  with 
admirable  coolness.  They  made  wagers 
with  fate,  but  they  dealt  with  realities, 
and  heaped  up  bulky  fortimes,  or  met  beg- 
gary bravely. 

In  Mr.  Mabyn’s  first  venture  he  lost 
money.  This  piqued  his  interest ; he  saw 
just  where  he  had  taken  a wrong  step,  and 
the  next  season  bought  with  three  times 
more  boldness,  convinced  of  being  right 
in  his  calculations.  The  event  proved 
him  so  indeed;  and  the  excitement  and 
triumph  were  so  agreeable  that  he  gave 
himself  entirely  to  his  new  pursuit.  He 
called  himself  a prudent  man,  and  he 
studied  his  subject  thoroughly.  He  could 
tell  at  any  time  the  state  of  the  cotton 
market  all  over  the  world,  and  prove  logic- 
ally that  his  conclusions  were  correctly 
drawn.  But  some  impish  angel  of  the 
odd  was  forever  upsettin  g his  plans.  Year 
by  year  he  was  forced  to  some  sacrifice  of 
property,  that  he  might  meet  his  obliga- 
tions. His  ill  luck  grew  to  be  proverbial. 
It  became  a common  saying  among  cot- 
ton men  that  when  Frank  Mabyn  said, 

“ Buy,”  hold  off ; but  get  all  you  could  if 
he  said,  “Wait  for  a decline.”  The  ca- 
priciousness of  fortune  perplexed,  irri- 
tated, and  absorbed  him  in  vain  calcula- 
tions. 

Dina’s  earliest  memory  of  her  father 
was  of  seeing  a gray-haired  man  with  a 
slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders  scribbling 
figures  on  a long  strip  of  paper,  then  tee- 
ing it  into  little  bits,  which  he  would  roll 
tightly,  and  throw  on  fhe  floor.  After 
this  he  would  get  up  and  wash  his  hands, 
Dina,  sitting  in  one  comer,  watching  him 
with  big  eyes,  asking  no  question,  offering 
no  kiss,  expecting  no  notice. 

“I  wish  I were  a little  dog,”  she  said 
once  to  Maum  Dulcie ; “then  I could  lick 
papa’s  hand,  and  perhaps  he  would  pat 
my  head.” 

“You  po’  little  sweet  rose-bud  I”  cried 
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the  old  woman  ; “ain’t  you  got  yo’  ole 
nuss  ter  love  you  an’  pet  you  ?” 

And  in  her  compassionate  tenderness, 
Maum  Dulcie  did  her  best  to  spoil  her 
charge  by  too  great  indulgence. 

So  Eugenie’s  little  girl  grew  up  wild 
and  sweet,  like  a flower — 

“A  Bmile  of  the  sun, 

A tear  of  the  rain — 

and  she  unfolded  into  a delicate  dark 
beauty,  with  a sparkling  look  of  intelli- 
gence  that  would  have  forbidden  one  to 
laugh  at  her  ignorance.  She  had  a tem- 
per; indeed,  she  was  a willful  little  spit- 
fire; but  she  was  not  obstinate,  and  her 
sense  of  justice  was  keen.  Wild,  not  bold ; 
modest,  not  shy ; frank,  im tutored,  lonely, 
yet  untroubled  by  dreams — she  was  not 
one  for  the  gods  who  “use  us  for  their 
sport”  to  forget  or  pass  by. 

V. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Maum  Dul- 
cie had  taken  her  little  mistress  to  early 
mass  that  morning,  walking  behind  her 
carrying  her  prayer-book  as  decorous  as  a 
duenna.  After  dinner  she  seated  herself 
in  the  kitchen,  rocking  gently,  and  look- 
ing over  a book  of  Bible  pictures.  Dina, 
not  far  away,  was  swinging  in  a hammock 
swimg  between  two  oleander-trees.  The 
sea  sparkled,  the  sun  shone  with  a mel- 
lowed warmth,  and  a broad  golden  bar 
lay  on  the  floor  at  Maum  Dulcie’s  feet. 
Into  this  peaceful  scene  intruded  a strange 
figure — old  Sinai,  the  beggar-woman.  Si- 
nai was  a ch^acter.  She  had  ceased  to 
be  a beggar,  so  to  speak,  and  had  become 
an  institution.  The  careless  way  she  had 
of  waving  her  hand  toward  her  basket,  as 
if  merely  to  indicate  where  you  might 
place  your  gifts,  was  a delicate  tribute  to 
your  royal  quality  impossible  to  with- 
stand. In  return,  she  was  prodigal  of  her 
company  and  her  conversation.  Both 
were  sufficiently  amusing,  as  she  was  a 
violent  old  devil  when  aroused,  and  spat 
out  her  words  in  a queer  jargon  that  one 
needed  a dexterous  ear  to  follow.  One  of 
her  habits  was  getting  drunk  on  black 
coffee,  which  she  made  by  her  neighbors’ 
fires  at  any  hour  of  night  or  day.  She  al- 
ways came  provided  with  the  apparatus 
for  making  her  coffee,  and  it  was  of  a 
beautiful  simplicity.  It  consisted  of  a 
tin  cup,  and  a sort  of  woollen  bag,  of  so 
suspicious  a shape  as  to  suggest  that  it 
had  been  a stocking.  Its  color  showed 


long  use  in  some  service,  being  very  black 
at  the  tip,  and  shading  up  into  a dingy 
white.  She  got  her  coffee,  of  course,  from 
her  hosts  of  the  time  being;  but  she  was 
very  particular  as  to  its  quality,  insisting 
always  on  having  it  green,  and  parching 
it  herself.  This  was  an  anxious  perform- 
ance, and  she  bent  over  the  grains,  stir- 
ring constantly  until  they  were  as  brown 
as  her  face.  Then  crushing  them  be- 
tween two  stones,  she  flung  them  into  her 
coffee  bag.  The  next  step  was  to  hang 
this  on  the  back  of  a chair,  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  into  the  bag,  greedily  watching 
it  drip  into  her  tin  cup.  Then  to  see  her 
drink  the  bitter  fluid  and  roll  her  eyes 
in  ecstasy  was  to  get  a glimpse  into  her 
heaven. 

“How  joo?”  she  said,  as  she  entered 
Dulcie’s  kitchen.  “ Got  leetle  cafe  f’  ole 
Sinai  ?” 

“Dar’s  a fresh  han’ful  lef’  from  dis 
momin’s  parchin’,”  said  Dulcie.  “ I 
thought  you’d  be  a-rovin’  in  ter-day,  an’ 
I saved  it  a-purpose.” 

“Glad  yer  got  Sunday  heart  in  yer 
breast.  Zat  mooch  my  good.” 

Never  was  there  a greater  contrast  than 
between  these  ancient  crones.  Dulcie  sat 
there,  personifled  respectability.  Her  fea- 
tures were  high,  and  more  regular  than 
is  common  among  her  people.  Her  head 
was  wrapped  in  a stiff  white  handkerchief 
tied  in  four  twists  that  stood  up  like  point- 
ing dead  Angers.  Of  starched  and  stain- 
less white,  too,  was  the  handkerchief 
crossed  on  her  bosom,  conflned  by  a great 
brooch  of  Florentine  mosaic.  Her  gown 
was  of  rustling  black  silk,  owned  for 
many  years,  and  reserved  for  Sunday  use. 
Dulcie  always  wore  black,  however,  and 
was  proud  of  the  air  of  distinction  she 
thus  gained.  She  had  been  fond  of  gay 
colors,  but  when  her  young  mistress  died, 
she  h^  made  a solemn  sacrifice  of  all  her 
finery,  giving  to  the  gay  negro  lasses  her 
bright  turbans  and  many-flowered  gowns. 

“Black  wuz  de  day  when  dat  sweet 
flower  was  broke  from  its  stalk,”  she  said, 
“an’  black  shall  be  de  color  in  which  I 
mourns  her  while  de  breff  is  in  dis  body.” 

Sinai  was  the  most  disreputable-looking 
old  savage  a painter  of  the  Ugly  Real  could 
desire  for  a model.  She  had  a great  mop 
of  kinky  hair,  separated  into  some  fifty 
twists,  each  wrapped  tightly  to  its  end 
with  a red  string,  and  standing  out  like 
quills.  Her  eyes  were  small  and  cunning 
as  a ferret’s,  her  forehead  high,  sunken, 
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and  wrinkled  in  large  wrinkles  like  folds 
of  black  woollen  overlapping  each  other. 
The  face  widened  from  the  brow,  and  the 
chin  seemed  to  repeat  itself  in  a great  bag 
of  fl^h,  where  one  might  imagine  she 
stowed  away  odd  bits  as  in  a kangaroo’s 
pouch.  She  was  arrayed,  this  interesting 
link  of  humanity,  in  a red  linsey  skirt 
short  enough  to  display  her  bare  feet  and 
ankles,  around  which  cast-oflf  snake-skins 
were  Tx>und  as  amulets  against  rheuma- 
tism. A sacque  opening  nearly  to  her 
waist  in  a V shape  showed  a tattooed  neck 
ornamented  with  chains  and  charms  and 
things  without  a name.  There  were  am- 
ber beads,  and  a little  carved  horseshoe, 
and  a wooden  fetich,  and  a child’s  caul 
tied  up  in  a piece  of  buckskin.  Finally, 
from  this  mysterious  bosom  a strong  odor 
of  asafoetida  exhaled  as  Sinai  moved  brisk- 
ly about  Dulcie’s  kitchen,  preparing  her 
cofiFee. 

“ Gimme  a cup,  Dulce,”  she  said,  socia- 
bly, “an’  I make  you  cup  cafe  money  no 
buy.” 

Dulcie  should  have  known  better  than 
to  refuse,  but,  “I  don’t  drink  no  sich 
stuff,”  she  said,  with  a gesture  of  scorn — 
“ dreened  through  a stockin’  leg  at  dat  1” 

“Hoi  ’tain’t  so  ’nuflf  good  for  Queen 
Dulcie  I Queen  o’  de  Mab3ni  roost,  is  yer  ? 
You  nigger,  you  I is  you  a-danV  to  put 
on  airs  ober  me  ?”  and  Sinai  beat  herself 
on  the  breast. 

For  answer  Maum  Dulcie  began  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  her  book  and  crooning 
something  expressive  of  her  entire  will- 
ingness for  the  wricked  ones  of  earth  to 
backbite  her  “ jes’  as  much  as  dey  please,” 
if  the  Lord  would  only  hand  down  her 
crown,  and  wash  her  in  His  flowing  blood. 

“ ’Er  crown  1”  shrieked  Sinai,  apparent- 
ly addressing  spirits  of  the  air.  “Listen 
at  dat  murderin’  h’ole  hypocrite  1 Who 
gwine  ter  gib  zat  crown  ? — Lord  or  debbil  ? 
B’liebe  you  tries  work  under  bot’  I” 

“Shet  yo’  scandalous  mouf  1”  said 
Dulcie. 

“ Scand’lous  ? Zat  means  I spiks  lies  ? 
Skt  I Who  seed  yo’  las’  moon-risin’  w’en 
Hoodoos  met  a-dancin’,  an’  a-chargin’,  an’ 
a-rarin’,  an’  a-foamin’  at  de  lips  like  ze 
cotton-mouth  snake  ? Whar  wuz  zat  w’ite 
hank’chif  zen  ? Whar  was  dem  black  silk 
stockin’s  zat  you  sticks  y’ole  elephant  feet 
out  for  ter  show  ? Hoh  1 yo’  legs  wuz  bar’ 
as  mine,  an’  a-whirlin’  roun’  like  de  win’, 
an’  yo’  wuz  a-sayin’  de  mos’  bad  words. 
Skt  I To-day  yo’  walks  hin’  leetle  missy 
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clean  an’  smooz  as  a swimmin’  flsh,  an’ 
ben’s  yo’  wicked  ole  knees  befo’  de  Virgin, 
an’  tinks  yo’self  too  good  to  drink  de  cafe 
noir  wid  Sinai.  Skt  I” 

And  Sinai  hiss^  like  an  enraged  goose, 
while  her  eyes  snapped,  and  her  lean  body 
shook. 

‘ ‘ Hush,  ’ooman,  fur  de  love  o’  de  saints ! 
De  child  is  widin  sound.” 

“Hoh!  so  leetle  missy  not  know  all 
true  ob  her  so  much  ’spectable  nus ! 
Reckon  I’ll  tell.  Missy — Miss  Dina — 

“You  needn’t  say  any  more,”  cried 
Dina,  running  in.  “I’ve  heard  every 
word,  and  I’ll  thank  you  not  to  abuse 
Maum  Dulcie  any  more.  If  you  do,  you 
get  no  coffee,  no  an;jrthing,  in  this*  house, 
ever  again !” 

“Spec’s  m go,”  muttered  Sinai,  unty- 
ing her  coffee  bag;  “but  look  to  yo’self, 
little  snappin’-tertle.” 

“Honey,  don’t  anger  her,”  said  Maum 
Dulcie.  “She’ll  trick  you,  she  w'ill.  She’s 
got  de  evil-eye.” 

“If  she  does.  I’ll  have  her  whipped,” 
cried  Dina,  energetically,  red  spots  com- 
ing into  her  cheeks.  “Now  aren’t  you 
ashamed  of  your^lf,  you  wicked  old  hea- 
then ?” 

Neither  old  heathen  seemed  sure  which 
was  addressed,  for  Dulcie  began  to  cry, 
and  Sinai  whined  out,  “Don’  ye  go  be 
hard  on  po’  ole  destite  ’ooman,  honey. 

I wouldn’t  do  no  harm  t’  ye,  nod  so  much 
as  breathe  on  de  flower  in  yo’  liddle 
han’.” 

“Well,  I think  you  wouldn’t,”  cried 
the  girl,  throwing  back  her  head.  “I’d 
like  to  see  anybody  that  could  harm  Adine 
Mabyn.  Now  leave,  Sinai ; and  don’t  you 
come  into  this  kitchen  again  until  you 
have  permission  from  me.” 

Sinai  crept  out,  and  the  young  princess, 
relaxing  from  her  dignity,  began  to  laugh. 
Then  she  pointed  her  slim  little  forefinger 
at  the  shame-covered  Dulcie. 

‘ ‘ Ah,  Dulcie — Dulcie  Dover  I Fve  found 
you  out ! Hal  hal  ha!” 

The  girlish  laughter  pealed  through  the 
kitchen.  She  looked  so  pretty  standing 
there,  her  black  hair  down-dropping,  her 
face  sparkling  with  a child’s  mirth. 

“Oh,  honey,  don’t  laugh.  I’s  shame 
to  look  at  you — ’deed  I is.” 

“I  don’t  mind  it;  I think  it’s  fun. 
Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  long  ago,  when  I 
begged  so  for  your  secret  ?” 

“ It’s  nuthin’  fur  you  ter  know.” 

“Well,  I know  now,  so  you  may  as 
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well  make  a clean  breast,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  What  is  Hoodooism,  anyhow  ?” 

“It’s  de  ole  African  rligion,  honey. 
It’s  jes’  like  white  folks’  r’ligion,  on’y  it’s 
heathenism,  an’  dey  worships  de  debbil.” 

“Worship  the  devil!  I should  think 
you  would  be  afraid  to.” 

“I’s  afeard  not  to,”  said  Dulcie,  with 
a groan,  “an’  I comes  to  de  Virgin  pray- 
in’ her  pardon.” 

“Want  to  keep  in  with  both  sides,  do 
you  ? Look  out,  Maum  Dulcie,  or,  between 
two  stools,  you’ll  fall  to  the  ground.” 

“Yes,  dat  is  my  torment.” 

‘ ‘ Now  suppose  you  should  make  friends 
with  the  devil,”  said  Dina,  argumenta- 
tively, “what  could  he  do  for  you  ?” 

“Why,  honey,  dem  dat  is  faithful  is 
promoted  in  his  kingdom,  an’  dey  is  free 
to  wander  ’mongst  de  stars  an’  roun’  de 
earth,  a-settin’  traps  an’  ketchin’  souls  fur 
de  burnin’  pit.” 

“Nice  business,  that!  Now  come, 
Maumie,  you  know  it’s  all  nonsense. 
Why  don’t  you  give  it  up  ?” 

“Honey,  you  min’  dat  big  nigger  dat 
yo’  pappy’s  had  whupped  over  an’  over 
agin  fur  drunkenness  ?” 

“I  do,”  said  Dina,  with  a prompt  shud- 
der. “I  saw  him  whipped  once.  The 
blood  came.” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  childie ; an’  right  it  wuz  fur  Mars’ 
Frank  ter  try  an’  cure  dat  sinner  ob  his 
sins.  But  what  wuz  de  good  ? When  he 
sol’  one  o’  his  pigs  or  chickens  to  de  white 
folks,  or  some  gentleman  tossed  him  a 
quarter,  off  he  wuz  ter  spen’  it  in  drink. 
An’  does  you  min’  de  time  dat  he  broke 
inter  de  wine-cellar,  an’  wuz  foun’  stretch- 
ed out,  dead  as  a snake  in  winter,  wid 
drink  ?” 

“Yes,  and  how  papa  shut  him  up  in 
the  crib  for  a week,  giving  him  nothing 
but  bread  and  water.” 

“An’  a whuppin’,”  said  Dulcie,  every 
momin’,  regular  as  sun-up.  Well,  dat 
didn’t  cure  him.  An’,  my  birdie,  dat  nig- 
ger walked  inter  misery  wid  his  eyes  tvide 
open.  He  knowed  dat  a bitter  an’  black 
punishment  wuz  at  de  end.ob  his  rope, 
but  he  bore  it  for  de  sake  o’  de  drink. 
Dar  wuz  a cravin’  an’  a gnawin’  widin 
him,  an’  he  wuz  a hungry  lion  till  he 
had  filled  himself.  Den  he  turned  inter 
a sneakin’  wolf,  a-howlin’  for  marcy.” 

“A  light  breaks,”  laughed  Dina.  “I 
begin  to  see  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
Hoodoos.” 

“De  Hoodoo  meetin’  is  my  drink,” 
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said  Dulcie,  with  despairing  emphasis; 
“an’  somethin’  pulls  an’  pushes  till  I git 
dar.  I feels  it  as  if  cords  wuz  aroun’  my 
neck,  an’  ban’s  pushin’  from  behin’,  an’ 
I has  no  peace  till  I is  wid  de  essemblage 
of  de  glitterin’  ones.  Den  good-by’  to  de 
blessed  Virgin  an’  de  thorn-crowned  Lord. 
Dim  dey  is  as  de  shade  ob  a salt  cedar  in 
de  sun;  but  Satan  flares  befo’  me  like  a 
fire  in  de  forest,  an’  I dances  in  de  ring 
till  sense  an’  remembrance  is  gone.” 

Dina  drew  a long  breath.  “Maumie, 
how  I should  like  to  see  a Hoodoo  meet- 
ing!” 

“Little  missy,  is  you  crazy  ?” 

“No,  I’m  not.  And  I will  see  one. 
Won’t  you  take  me  some  time  ?” 

“Not  while  de  breff  is  in  dis  body.” 

“You  shall,”  cried  little  warm-temper- 
ed Dina — “you  shall  take  me.  I order 
it.  Or  I’ll  tell  papa  you’re  a Hoodoo, 
and  he’ll  send  you  off  to  one  of  his  sugar 
plantations.” 

Dulcie  rose,  her  eyes  flashing.  “And 
you’d  be  a tell-tale  ? With  your  blood  ?” 

Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

Dina  was  in  her  arms  in  a moment, 
but  not  forgetting  in  her  burst  of  remorse 
to  renew  her  entreaties. 

“Would  I hoi’  a cup  o’  pizen  to  yer 
lips,  my  chile  ?” 

“You  know  that  is  foolishness,  Mau- 
mie. How  could  it  hurt  me  just  to  go 
and  look  on  a little  while  ?” 

‘ ‘ I won’t ! I won’t ! I won’t !”  said  Maum 
Dulcie. 

And  swearing  she  would  ne’er  consent, 
consented. 

VI. 

A few  weeks  later,  one  of  Mr.  Mabyn’s 
creditors  foreclosed  a mortgage  on  a sugar 
plantation  up  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
It  was  decided  to  sell  the  personal  proper- 
ty, including  the  negroes  that  appertained 
to  the  estate,  at  auction,  in  New  Orleans, 
and  a prolonged  absence  was  necessitated 
for  Mr.  Mabyn.  He  left  the  home  and 
Dina,  as  usual,  in  the  charge  of  Maum 
Dulcie.  It  had  not  yet  occun*ed  to  the 
father  that  his  daughter  was  anything 
more  than  the  unobtrusive  child  whom 
he  had  occasionally  observed  at  play  in 
the  yard. 

After  Dina’s  discovery  of  her  secret, 
Maum  Dulcie  had  made  strong  resolu- 
tions of  abstinence  as  to  Hoodoo  entice- 
ments. But  it  was  very  curious.  Some 
wild  superstition  of  her  race  was  inter- 
woven with  her  being,  and  all  her  blood 
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fired  when  she  heard  that  the  Hoodoo 
priest  had  called  a meeting  of  his  devo- 
tees. Instinct,  like  a leaping  passion  or 
mother-love,  was  stronger  than  reason. 
No  force  could  hold  her  back,  when  from 
the  altar  that  bugle  sounded. 

It  was  but  a few  days  after  her  father’s 
departure  that  indolent  Dina  noticed  one 
of  the  old  restless  fits  coming  over  Maum 
Dulcie.  She  had  been  watching  for  it, 
truth  to  tell,  and  she  whispered  in  her 
nurse’s  ear,  “There  is  to  be  a meeting  to- 
night.” 

“Yes,  honey,  but  Pulcie  ain’t  a-gwine 
ter  no  mo’  sich  heathen  gatherin’s.” 

“I  know  what  that  means — that  you 
will  wait  until  I am  asleep,  and  then  slip 
away.  C!ome,  Maumie.  It’s  no  use.  I’m 
going — ^to  keep  you  out  of  mischief.” 

“Miss  Dina,”  said  Dulcie,  emphatical- 
ly, “ I puts  my  foot  down  as  ter  one  thing. 
Ef  go  you  will,  you’s  got  ter  dress  all 
muffled  up,  wid  yo’  face  hid,  an’  ter  keep 
out  o’  sight,  an’  ter  come  home  soon’s  I 
says  de  word.  Holy  Mary  I nobody  mus’ 
know  dat  Dina  Mabyn  was  at  a Hoodoo 
meetin’.  It  might  spile  yo’  chance  for  a 
husban’,  honey.” 

‘ ‘ I’ll  risk  that,  ” laughed  Dina,  ‘ ‘ only  to 
go — ^to  go— to  go ; that  is  tlie  thing  for  us 
to  do.” 

The  night  was  dark  when  two  figures 
stole  from  the  Mabyn  gate  and  plunged 
into  the  shadows.  There  was  no  moon, 
and  the  palely  glittering  stars  lent  no 
light  to  earth.  Dina  clung  to  Maum  Dul- 
cie’s  arm.  Even  to  her  fearless  soul  this 
began  to  seem  a wild  freak.  They  walk- 
ed along  the  beach,  seeing  no  one — ^for  the 
hour  was  midnight— until  Dina  began  to 
tire,  when  Dulcie  struck  across  the  fiat 
land.  They  had  not  far  to  go — ^for  in  its 
widest  part  the  island  only  measured 
three  miles — before  they  saw  blue  lights 
dancing  in  the  darkness. 

“ Dar  dey  is!”  whispered  Maum  Dulcie. 

On  they  pressed.  A cluster  of  cedars 
and  oleanders  concealed  and  revealed  the 
light  in  fitful  gleams.  They  drew  near- 
er, and  Dina  felt  herself  stumbling  over 
stones.  Dulcie  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
guided  her  among  the  trees  to  a great  live- 
oak. 

“Stop  here.” 

Hidden  by  the  tree,  Dina  peered  out  at 
a very  curious  sight. 

The  heath  had  been  cleared  of  the  sharp 
shrubs  and  grasses  that  still  grew  at  the 
edge  of  the  circle,  and  formed  a boundary 


line.  In  its  centre  was  a rough  stone 
structure  that  looked  to  Dina  more  like  a 
tottering  chimney  than  anything  else, 
but  which  her  nurse  informed  her  in  a 
whisper  was  “ de  altar.”  A fire  was  kin- 
dled under  it,  and  across  two  stones  a pot 
simmered,  its  contents  exhaling  an  odor 
so  queerly  blended  that  only  a very  edu- 
cated nostril  could  have  disentangled  its 
component  essences.  Around  the  caldron 
— let  us  name  it  caldron,  as  being  witch- 
hinting  and  weird — negroes  were  skip- 
ping, less  clad  than  decency  allows,  and 
all  holding  pine  torches  above  their  heads. 
One  figure, 

“above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

who  might  have  been  the  priest,  would 
occasionally  stir  the  bubbling  mixture, 
and  add  something  to  its  contents  from  a 
stone  jug.  When  the  jug  was  emptied, 
the  negroes  one  by  one  danced  up  to  the 
pot — caldron— and  dipping  into  it  with 
small  green  gourds  that  they  drew  from 
their  bosoms,  drank  down  the  steaming 
liquor  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had  been 
pine-apple  juice.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
seemed  to  take  immediate  efiFect,  or  its 
drinking  was  a preconcerted  signal,  for 
the  dance  grew  faster,  and  a wild  song 
began — a thrilling  monotony  of  five  notes, 
repeated  again  and  again,  alternately  fast 
or  slow,  low  or  loud,  ever  varying,  yet 
ever  the  same.  Dulcie,  holding  herself 
rigid  beside  her  young  mistress,  began  to 
jerk  like  a mummy  touched  by  a galvanic 
battery.  Suddenly  she  tore  herself  from 
Dina’s  detaining  grasp,  rushed  forward 
with  an  African  yell,  and  joined  in  the 
dance  as  wild  and  mad  as  any  Hoodoo 
among  them. 

“ I believe  Maumie  is  right,”  thought 
the  forsaken  Dina,  with  a cool  little  shrug 
of  her  shoulders.  “ It  is  the  devil’s  own 
worship.” 

The  impression  deepened  every  mo- 
ment. They  did  look  tremendously  like 
demons,  dancing  and  howling  round  the 
fire,  and  maltreating  a straw  effigy  pro- 
duced from  behind  the  altar.  Evidently 
this  personified  an  enemy,  for  a fiend- 
ish spite  was  vented  upon  it.  It  was 
thrown  down,  trampled,  stuck  through 
with  knives,  whipped,  and  spat  upon. 
Finally  it  was  lighted  with  a blazing 
brand,  and  tossed  into  a grave -shaped 
hola.  After  this  the  excitement  seemed 
to  die  out;  some  threw  earth  into  the  pit 
as  if  they  were  filling  a grave,  otliers 
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leaned  against  each  other,  breathing  heavi- 
ly. Dina’s  eyes  had  borne  enough,  and, 
deciding  to  leave  Maumie  Dulcie,  she  had 
just  turned  to  slip  away,  when  she  was 
startled  by  old  Sinai’s  shrill  voice. 

“ Frens — zere  ees  traitre  ’mong  us — you 
see  zat  Dulce  Mabyn  ?” 

Dina  paused,  indignant. 

* “/Sfee  is  ze  traitre.  She  deserve  pun- 
ishment— yes  ? She  wear  two  face.  She 
talk  out  two  sides  her  mouf . She  worship 
wiz  ze  black  blood,  zen  she  sneak  to  w’ite 
man’s  altar.  What  we  go  do  wiz  ole 
Dulce?” 

A quick,  confused  murmur  of  voices 
arose.  Dulcie  was  surrounded,  and  vio- 
lent reproach^  heaped  on  her.  Dina 
stood  her  ground,  frightened,  but  with  no 
intention  now  of  leaving  without  her 
nurse.  All  talked  together,  and  she  could 
no  longer  understand  them.  In  fact,  their 
souls  had  soared  up  to  that  picturesque 
realm  where  oaths  blossom  for  the  pluck- 
ing, and  what  they  said  was  chiefly  made 
up  of  their  vigorous  embellishment. 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Hoodoos  sprang  at  Dulcie,  tore  off  her 
dress,  and  wrapping  her  in  a blood-stained 
piece  of  cotton  bagging,  tossed  her  into 
the  pit  where  they  had  already  thrown 
the  straw  effigy. 

This  was  too  much  for  Dina.  With 
a cry  of  anger  she  sprang  from  her  ref- 
uge. Her  hood  fell  back,  and  her  glitter- 
ing indignant  face  shone  in  the  murky 
light  as  a star  shines.  Her  lips  were 
drawn  back  over  her  short  teeth.  A lit- 
tle enraged  animal  looks  just  so  when 
about  to  bite. 

“What  have  you  done  to  Maum  Dul- 
cie, you  mean,  wicked  creatures  ?”  She 
ran  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  calling,  “Dul- 
cie! Maumie  I”  in  a piercing  tone.  But 
for  the  first  time  poor  Dulcie’s  ears  were 
deaf  to  the  call  of  her  nursling.  “You 
have  killed  her!”  cried  the  young  girl, 
* ‘ and  you  shall  be  hanged  for  it.  I know 
you  all.  I see  Jim  Fairfax,  and  Prince 
Littleton,  and  George  Jack,  and  you,  you 
wicked,  wicked  old  Sinai ! I know  every 
one  of  you,  and  I shall  tell  your  masters 
on  you^  just  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Adine 
Mabyn.” 

A low  mutter  arose.  They  had  crouch- 
ed before  white  blood;  but  as  the  child 
shrieked  her  denunciation,  fear  aroused 
wrath.  Eyes  met  eyes  with  a dreadfuj 
purpose.  • 

“No,  miss,”  said  one  black  demoh- 
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lipped  wretch,  “you’ve  got  ter  take  dat 
back  ’fo’  you  leaves  dis  place,  whar  you’ve 
stole  our  secret.” 

Ah,  Dina!  pretty  Dina!  poor  Dina! 
danger  is  near — danger  from  the  beast 
you  have  maddened ! 

Some  one  appeared  at  Dina’s  side. 
From  the  skies,  or  the  bursting  earth? 
She  did  not  know;  but  there  he  was — a 
slight,  elegant  figure,  a clear  voice,  and  a 
hand  that  held  a pistol. 

“You  hounds,”  he  said,  in  a quiet  tone, 
“fallback!” 

There  was  no  hesitancy  in  obeying. 
Back  they  pressed  upon  each  other,  those 
on  the  outer  edge  slipping  away,  and  be- 
ing swallowed  up  in  darkness. 

“Lift  out  the  woman  whom  you  threw 
into  this  hole,”  he  continued.  “Is  she 
dead  ?” 

“Lord,  no,  marster,  she  ain’t  hurt; 
on’y  jes’  skeered,  and  kin’  o’  faint  like.” 

Dulcie  was  lifted  from  the  dark  hole, 
and  a few  moments  in  the  air  revived  her. 

“ Dina!”  she  called,  feebly. 

“Oh,  Maumie!  Maumie!  how  badly 
they  have  treated  you,  these  wicked  Hoo- 
doos! I hope  the  Bad  Man  will  burn 
them  up  some  day.  Your  cloak  is  torn 
to  pieces.  Here,  take  my  hood.” 

“Honey,  hush;  dar’s  a strange  gen- 
tleman.” 

“Why,  he  saved  us  both.  We  ought 
to  thank  him.  And  we  are  very  grateful 
to  you,  sir” — with  a sudden  inclination 
toward  the  stranger.  “Now,  Mamnie, 
let  us  hurry  away.” 

They  started,  but  the  stranger  with 
them,  leaving  the  Hoodoos  in  no  humor 
to  continue  their  rites. 

“How  did  you  happen  to  be  here,  my 
child?”  he  said,  indifferently,  as  they 
walked  away. 

“ I was  so  curious,  and  I made  Maumie 
Dulcie  take  me.” 

“ An’  a wicked  sinner  I was  ter  do  it,” 
groaned  the  old  woman. 

“I  think  you  were,”  he  said,  lightly; 
“ but  you  were  punished  enough.  I did 
not  think  there  would  be  a limb  of  you 
left.” 

Dulcie  shuddered,  and  faltered  in  her 
walk. 

“Here,  take  a pull  out  of  my  brandy 
flask,”  said  the  stranger,  good-naturedly, 
“ and  we  will  walk  more  slowly.  Take 
my  arm,  little  girl.  This  is  a sorry  night 
for  you.” 

“Oh,  it’s  no  matter,  now  that  it  is  over, 
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and  I hope  it  will  cure  Maum  Dulcie  of 
Hoodooism.  She  doesn’t  really  believe 
in  it,  you  know.  She  is  a good  Catlio- 
lic.  But  sometimes  she  is  tempted  of  the 
devil.” 

“ Exactly” — with  a short  laugh. 

“But  it  was  very  strange  that  you 
should  have  been  there,”  burst  out  Dina, 
frankly. 

“I  was  straying  about — I always  walk 
until  a late  hour,  trying  to  tire  myself  to 
sleepiness — when  I heard  voices  and  saw 
lights.  I followed  them,  of  course,  for  I 
am  a stranger  to  your  part  of  the  country, 
and  keep  my  eyes  open  for  adventures. 
And,  by  Jove ! I got  more  than  I bargain- 
ed for.  It  was  superb  to  see  you  spring 
at  those  wolves  1 What  a picture  it  would 
make !” 

The  stranger  had  assumed  a familiar 
air  in  talking  to  Dina,  of  which  she  was 
too  ignorant  to  feel  the  sting.  It  really 
had  not  occurred  to  him  that  she  was 
a gentlewoman.  Some  creole  girl,  he 
thought,  or  a quadroon,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  old  woman  whom  she  called  her 
nurse.  He  was  surprised,  therefore,  when 
they  stopped  before  the  gate  of  a house 
worthy  to  be  called  stately. 

“This  is  my  home,”  said  Dina.  “I 
will  bid  you  good-night,  and  I thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  for  your 
kindness  to  Maum  Dulcie,”  she  added,  ex- 
tending her  hand  with  warm  impulsive- 
ness. 

“May  I not  ask  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  I have  had  the  honor  of  serving  ?” 
he  said,  with  marked  courtesy. 

“ I am  Adine  Mabyn.” 

“And  I am  Marion  West,”  he  said,  lift- 
ing his  hat.  “I  think.  Miss  Mabyn,  that 
I have  cause  to  be  grateful  even  to  the 
Hoodoos.  Good-night.”  And  he  walked 
away,  leaving  Dina  slightly  puzzled,  a 
little  sleepy,  and  too  tired  to  talk  over 
the  startling  night  with  Maum  Dulcie. 

vn. 

Marion  West  was  a fashionable  author. 
An  extreme  elegance,  wit,  and  precision 
distinguished  his  poems,  sketches,  and 
novels ; and  he  was  certainly  quite  as 
clever  a man  as  his  admirers  supposed 
him,  though  in  a different  way.  With  a 
keen  intellectual  perception  and  a good 
memory,  he  still  owed  his  success  in  life 
to  a sixth  sense  with  which  he  was  gifted, 
for  so  his  genius  for  imitation  might  be 
called.  He  used  authors  as  a chemist  his 


simples,  blending  and  compounding  with 
exquisite  nicety.  The  results  were  curi- 
ously fresh;  and  if  there  was  one  merit 
over  another  for  which  the  critics  lauded 
Mr.  West,  it  was  for  his  native  American 
originality. 

Mr.  West's  peculiar  method  did  not  al- 
low too  luxurious  a development  of  his 
moral  nature.  Sentiments  of  delicacy, 
emotions  of  a lofty  grade,  were  valuable 
to  him  only  as  they  were  useful  to  him  in 
his  work.  He  had  long  since  drained 
himself  of  what  he  could  give,  but  every- 
where about  him  he  found  rich  studies. 
The  blush  on  a woman’s  cheek,  the  naive 
selfishness  of  a child,  the  constancy  of  a 
foolish  heart,  the  agony  of  some  dying  bed, 
the  solitary  virtue  of  a sin-stained  soul, 
the  gleam  of  a passionate  eye,  the  re- 
morse of  a wrecked  nature — all  he  ob- 
served without  a throb  of  sympathy,  and 
carefully  utilized  to  his  credit  and  the 
glory  of  literature. 

But  his  task  was  sufficiently  arduous ; 
and  after  some  years,  when  he  had  tired 
his  eyes  and  spoiled  his  digestion,  he  saw 
that  the  strain  must  be  relaxed  for  a time. 
His  medical  man  advised  complete  rest; 
so  he  had  taken  a vacation  from  living, 
as  he  said,  and  had  come  to  this  Southern 
city  by  the  sea  to  vegetate  for  three 
months. 

“I  am  almost  sorry  I met  that  little 
girl,”  he  mused,  thinking  of  Dina  and  the 
Hoodoos.  “ Here  I had  vpwed  myself  to 
i^est,  and  my  brain  has  already  begun  to 
spin  rhymes  about  her.  I wonder  if  she 
is  as  pretty  as  she  looked  last  night  in  that 
Eblis  light?” 

Perhaps  it  was  to  find  out  that  he  stroll- 
ed the  next  afternoon  in  the  direction  of 
the  Mabyn  place.  Dina  was  in  the  gar- 
den. He  raised  his  hat,  and  she  hastened 
down  the  curving  walk  evidently  to  speak 
to  him. 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  West,” said  Dina. 
“I  am  so  glad  to  see  youl  For  do  you 
know  you  lost  your  handkerchief  last 
night  ?” 

“I  did  not  know  it,” he  said,  smiling, 
and  feeling  relieved;  “but  it  is  scarcely 
surprising,  as  I might  be  tracked  througli 
the  world  by  cuff  buttons,  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, penknives,  and  note-books.” 

“ Old  Sinai  found  it,”  said  Dina,  bright- 
ly; “and  she  brought  it  here  to-day,  try- 
ing to  win  my  forgiveness  by  such  on 
extraordinary  burst  of  honesty.  I am 
having  it  washed,  and  we  will  send  it  to 
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you,  Mr.  West.  I suppose  you  are  at  the 
hotel  r 

“Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  send  it,” 
said  Mr.  West,  politely.  “I  walk  this 
way  every  afternoon,  and  if  I may 
call—” 

“Why,  certainly,” said  Dina;  “it  will 
be  ready  for  you  any  day.” 

“What  a lovely  old  garden  you  have 
here  1” 

“ Should  you  like  to  come  in  and  look 
at  the  flowers  ?” 

“Thank you,  I should  like  very  much.” 

The  garden  was  aflame  with  blooming 
roses. 

“ Here  we  do  most  of  our  living,”  said 
Dina — “ Maum  Dulcie  and  I.  There  she 
is,  with  her  silk  quilt.” 

Maum  Dulcie  was  sitting  under  a crape 
myrtle-tree.  A large  basket  at  her  side 
was  heaped  with  bright  bits  of  silk,  flut- 
tering like  caged  butterflies,  only  kept  from 
blowing  away  by  a piece  of  gauze  pinned 
across  the  basket.  She  was  sewing  stead- 
ily; and  in  her  black  dress  and  white  tur- 
ban was  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  the 
Bacchantic  Dulcie  of  the  night  before. 

Marion  West  and  little  Dina  walked 
about  among  the  flowers.  A high  wall 
surrounded  the  garden.  They  were  shut 
together  in  a sweet  isolation. 

“This  is  divine,”  said  Mr.  West.  “I 
feel  like  Paul.” 

“Like  Paul?”  echoed  Dina,  with  a 
laugh.  “But  why?  Do  you  want  to 
take  your  shoes  off,  or  preach,  or  write  an 
epistle  ?” 

“That  is  not  the  Paul  I meant,” he  re- 
plied, with  emphasis.  ‘ ‘ My  Paul  lived  on 
an  island,  and  was  innocent  as  a violet, 
and  roamed  about  with  Virginia.” 

“ Were  they  brother  and  sister  ?” 

“No;  lovers;  always  lovers  from  the 
time  they  were  babies,  and  always  togeth- 
er. One  always  thinks  of  them  as  under 
one  umbrella.” 

“It  must  be  rather  nice  to  have  some 
one  to  share  one’s  umbrella,”  said  Dina, 
thoughtfully.  “I  have  scarcely  ever 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a playmate, 
and  have  always  been  soakme.” 

maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 

And  very  few  to  love.’” 

“Yes,  just  that,  sir;  only  Maum  Dul- 
cie, and  pap€^  and  our  priest;  I love  him 
a little.” 

“When  he  does  not  appoint  a severe 
penance.” 


“But he  does  that  sometimes,  when  my 
confession  is  very  bad.” 

“I  should  think  you  would  have  to 
draw  tremendously  on  your  imagination 
to  confess  anything  very  bad.” 

“I  get  into  awful  tempers,” said  Dina, 
solemnly.  “I  threw  a dish  at  Maum 
Dulcie  once ; and  I had  a flght  with  a girl.  ” 

‘ ‘ A flght  ? What  were  your  weapons  ?” 

“I  flew  at  her,”  said  Dina,  with  her 
sweet  wild  laugh;  “and  we  slapped  each 
other.  She  had  called  my  father  a specu- 
lator; but  she  pronounced  it  spekkerator. 

We  were  neither  of  us  older  than  nine, 
and  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word, 

I took  the  notion  that  it  was  some  dread- 
ful kind  of  worm.  So  I pulled  her  hair, 
and  pounded  her  a little.  Don’t  be  shock- 
ed at  my  temper.  I have  improved  ever 
so  much.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  with  extreme 
amusement.  “I  think  you  were  ready 
to  fly  at  those  Hoodoos  last  night.  By 
Jove  I it  was  magniflcent.” 

“I  know  that  I looked  like  a fury,” 
cried  Dina,  with  a sudden  poppy  bloom 
in  her  face.  “What  must  you  have 
thought  of  me  ?” 

‘ ‘ I thought  you  a poem— a picture — and 
that  I had  never  looked  on  beauty  until 
that  moment.” 

This  was  the  beginning,  and  it  grew  to 
be  Mr.  West’s  habit  to  walk  every  after- 
noon in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly 
always  to  see  and  join  Dina  and  Maum 
Dulcie  in  the  garden. 

Gradually  Dina  grew  to  look  for  him, 
to  be  restless  if  he  did  not  come,  to  listen 
to  his  half-cynical,  half-tender  talk,  with 
her  heart  beating  faster  for  his  presence. 

She  was  prettier  each  day.  It  was  a joy 
to  watch  her,  as  to  watch  the  unfolding  of 
a rose. 

“I  am  not  wasting  my  time,  at  any 
rate,”  thought  Mr.  West,  comfortably. 
“Never  was  such  a study  offered  to  man.” 

Ah  I what  pictures  she  gave  him  I He 
saw  her  one  evening  in  the  ocean.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  days  many  chose  the  hour 
just  after  sunset  for  a sea-bath.  This  was 
a night  for  the  gods  to  admire,  for  the  sea 
was  agleam  with  cool  phosphorescent  fire. 
Where  one  plunged  an  arm  or  limb  into 
the  water,  it  broke  into  a million  spark- 
ling surprises.  How  glorious  were  the 
wide  waters  I Had  Grod  in  anger  struck 
the  sun  and  shattered  it  over  the  seas  ? 

On  the  shore,  Marion  West  watched 
Dina  in  the  water,  as,  diving,  floating. 
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swimming,  she  played  a thousand  fantas< 
tic  tricks.  He  thought  of  a French  novel 
he  had  read,  but  his  mind  failed  to  recall 
any  of  the  sensuous  images  that  this  TFo- 
man  of  Fire  had  suggested.  It  was  a sa- 
cred and  repellent  fire  that  shone  roimd 
Dina’s  dark  head,  as  she  shook  the  yel- 
low drops  from  her  hair,  and  the  leaping 
gleams  that  followed  her  every  move- 
ment seemed  but  the  dazzle  of  her  shining 
purity. 

Another  time  he  saw  her  dance.  It 
was  a dull,  chill  afternoon,  and  Dina  had 
shivered  in  her  light  dress.  And  at  last 
she  had  given  one  tiny  stamp  of  the  foot, 
and  said : 

“Come  into  the  house,  Mr.  West. 
Maum  Dulcie  has  said  I should  not  ask 
you  to  come  in  while  my  father  was  away. 
But  it  is  dreary  out  here,  and  I will  have 
my  way  for  once,  you  cross  Maumie  !” 

Consternation  filled  the  soul  of  Maum 
Dulcie ; but  she  rose  at  once,  with : ‘ ‘ Why, 
yes,  honey,  ob  course.  I hope  you  will 
excuse  de  chile,  sir,”  she  added,  formally, 
to  Mr.  West — “her  tongue  runs  too  fast.” 

Dulcie  only  admitted  him  to  the  hall, 
after  all ; but,  softly  lighted  and  quaintly 
shaped,  it  was  another  ‘ ‘ study”  to  the  man 
of  letters.  Sofas  and  tables  were  scatter- 
ed over  its  wide  space ; there  was  a piano 
at  one  end,  a billiard  table  at  the  other. 
Statues  shone  whitely  here  and  there 
through  the  pink  gauze  in  which  Maum 
Dulcie  had  modestly  veiled  them. 

“Should  you  like  to  see  me  dance?” 
said  Dina,  who  felt  that  hospitality  de- 
manded something  unusual  of  her.  ^ ^ Mau- 
mie, send  for  Uncle  Jules.” 

Jules  came  with  his  violin,  and  Dina 
danced  like  a dainty  fairy.  Graceful  as 
the  young  corn  swayed  by  the  wind,  in 
every  movement  there  was  some  new  and 
exquisite  charm. 

“Do  you  like  it  ?”  she  said  at  last,  as 
she  sank  rosy  and  glowing  on  a round  sofa 
heaped  with  cushions. 

‘ ‘ Did  you  ever  hear  of  Fanny  Elssler  ?” 
he  asked,  smiling. 

“ I don’t  believe  I have.” 

“She  was  a dancer,  and  in  watching 
you  I have  been  reminded  of  what  two 
very  brilliant  and  solemn  enthusiasts  said 
of  her  dancing.  ‘Margaret,’ said  one — 
‘ poetry !’  ‘ Ralph,  ’ responded  the  other — 
‘ religion !’  Now  I am  not  an  enthusiast, 
but  I should  like  to  write  a rhapsody  on 
your  dancing.” 

Dina  blushed  and  laughed,  and  Mr. 


West  wanted  to  kiss  her.  But  there  sat 
Dulcie,  sombre  and  sharp-eyed.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  brilliant  expedient  of  ask- 
ing for  a glass  of  water.  The  old  woman 
touched  a bell.  ‘ ‘ Fetch  some  water,  ” she 
said,  with  dignity,  to  the  servant  wlio  ap- 
peared. 

Dina’s  nurse  was  on  her  guard.  It  was 
her  ardent  desire  that  her  young  mistress 
should  be  married,  but  she  had  no  idea 
of  permitting  any  love-making.  Many  a 
time  had  she  sung  Dina  to  sleep  with  a 
song  that  expressed  her  views  entirely: 

“Ere  de  moon  has  risen, 

De  bird  ob  night  dost  sing, 

Guard  dy  heart  like  any  prison 
Till  dou  hast  a ring — 

TUI — dou — h(ut — a — rfwy.” 

Poor  little  neglected  Dina ! After  all, 
she  could  perhaps  have  had  no  safer  chap- 
eron than  her  vigilant  and  suspicious  old 
nurse. 

The  days  passed.  Still  Marion  West 
called  Dina  a study ; but  there  were  times, 
even  to  this  world-hardened  man  and  dis- 
honest worker,  that  in  all  the  breathing 
world  was  but  this  one  dark-eyed  girl, 
and  cost  what  it  might,  she  must  be  his. 
Afterward  ? Of  that,  I believe,  he  did  not 
think,  any  more  than  a man  thinks  what 
he  will  do  after  he  is  dead.  It  had  been 
so  long  since  Mr.  West  had  known  an  ar- 
dent desire  that  he  did  not  neglect  to  be 
proud  of  this  new  birth  in  his  soul.  He 
felt  that  duty  to  himself  demanded  its 
gratification. 

vin. 

‘ ‘ Bless  me  1 when  has  this  knocker  been 
lifted  ? It  positively  creaks  with  rust.” 

A lady  stood  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Ma- 
byn  home.  She  was  arrayed  in  a French 
ruby  velvet,  with  a great  bow  of  point-lace 
at  her  neck,  and  another,  like  a white  but- 
terfly’s skeleton,  in  her  bonnet — an  im- 
posing spectacle  to  the  little  maid  who  ad- 
mitted her,  and  went  to  tell  Mi&s  Din%^f 
the  visitor. 

“Miss  Sims,”  repeated  Dina,  looking  at 
the  card  with  a puzzled  air;  “ I wonder  if 
it  is  any  one  I ought  to  know  ? Is  she  old, 
or  young,  Elsie  ?” 

“Pretty  ole.  Miss  Dina,”  ’cause  her 
hair’s  gray  as  de  cat’s  back,  an’  she’s  got 
a pleasant,  short  kind  o’  way  wid  her.” 

“Go  along,  honey, ’’said  Maum  Dulcie. 
“ You  look  as  fresh  as  a pink  in  yo’  clean 
dimity  frock;  and  it  is  jes’  do  proper  ting 
dat  ladies  should  come  a-callin’  on  you. 

! Don’t  you  be  afeard,  my  chile,” 
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“Afraid?”  cried  Dina;  “you’re  a goose, 
Maumie.”  And  she  walked  into  the  par- 
lor with  head  erect. 

“How  do  you  do,  my  dear?”  said  the 
lady,  rising  and  giving  her  a kiss.  “I 
don’t  suppose  you  ever  heard  of  me,  but  I 
was  a very  great  friend  of  your  mother’s.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, ’’said  Dina, 
heartily. 

“Yes.  I saw  you  at  mass  the  other 
morning,  and  I said  to  myself,  * Bless  me ! 
here’s  Dina  Mabyn  getting  to  long  dresses 
and  tucked-up  hair,  and  nobody  taking 
any  notice  of  it !’  And  I felt  ashamed — I 
really  did.  I remember  your  mother  so 
well.  I saw  her  that  last  day.  Poor  lit- 
tle sweet  idle  Eugenia  1 A short  life, 
hers.  But  never  a care  in  it,  from  cradle 
to  grave.  That  compensates.  The  Lord 
knows  those  of  us  who  are  left  get  sharply 
disciplined.  You  are  like  her,  my  dear — 
the  same  pretty  wild  eyes.  Now  tell  me 
about  yourself.” 

Dina  complied  difiSdently,  giving  many 
little  details,  but  not  speaking  of  Marion 
West. 

Miss  Sims  listened,  with  many  nods. 
“ I shall  bring  you  out,  my  dear.  You 
need  young  society — the  advantages  that 
other  girls  have.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Dina. 

“Bless  you,  child,  I enjoy  attending  to 
other  people’s  affairs,  partly  from  incli- 
nation ; then  I’ve  had  troubles  that  I 
don’t  like  to  think  of  too  much ; and  to 
find  some  one  that  1 can  really  benefit 
is  such  a pleasure ! And  a pretty  little 
thing  like  you  I I shall  receive  the 
thanks  of  a great  many  people.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  what  I shall  do  to  begin  with. 
I have  a sister  living  in  New  Orleans,  who 
has  a summer  home  on  Last  Island.  She 
has  two  daughters — Belle  and  Margaret — 
nice  girls.  They  want  me  to  join  them. 
I shall  go,  and  take  you  with  me.” 
ijPina's  breath  was  taken  away. 

“Yes,”  continued  Miss  Sims,  with  an 
emphatic  no<l,  “shall  take  you  with  me. 
You  will  meet  young  people,  go  to  balls, 
have  sweethearts,  do  everything  that  be- 
longs to  giddy  girlhood.  You  won’t  have 
it  but  once.” 

“But  my  father,”  stammered  Dina. 

“ Yes,  I know— not  at  home.  Coming 
soon  ?” 

“He  never  writes,  but  when  he  left 
home  he  told  Maum  Dulcie  that  he  should 
be  back  in  about  a month.” 

“Then  you  will  see  him  in  a day  or 


two.  Frank  Mabyn  is  a man  of  his  word. 
I shall  call  at  his  office  and  arrange  mat' 
ters.  Tell  that  old  woman  to  get  you 
ready.  But  she  is  not  to  go  with  you.” 

“Then  I must  take  a maid,  for  I can’t 
dress  without  one.  And  no  one  is  so 
used  to  me  as  Maumie.  She  never  lets 
any  one  but  herself  put  on  my  shoes  and 
stockings.” 

“Time  you  were  learning  to  wait  on 
yourself,”  said  Miss  Sims,  with  her  nod 
that  Dina  was  beginning  to  look  for  like 
the  stroke  of  a clock  that  tells  the  min- 
utes— “besides,  my  sister’s  girls  always 
take  a maid.  She  never  has  enough  to 
do.  She  can  put  up  your  hair,  and  dam 
your  stockings,  for  of  course  you  can’t 
sew  ?” 

^ ^ Maiunie  would  never  teach  me.  She 
said  it  would  spoil  my  fingers.  Her  fore- 
finger is  as  hard  as  an  alligator’s  tooth. 
And  she  sews  so  beautifully,”  Dina  went 
on,  with  waxing  pride.  “ She  made  me  a 
petticoat  with  thirty  tucks  in  it— in  groups 
of  fives,  you  know — and  the  stitches  are 
so  small  that  they  look  as  if  a bee’s  sting 
had  pricked  them  into  the  cloth.  She  is 
going  to  make  all  my  wedding  things,” 
finished  Miss  Mabyn,  with  an  innocent 
blush. 

“Your  wedding  things  I Bless  me, 
child,  what  nonsense  fills  your  head  1” 

“ I am  older  than  ray  mother  when  she 
was  married,”  said  Dina,  with  tranquil 
composure  ; “and  I suppose  I shall  be 
married  some  day,  as  all  girls  are.” 

Miss  Sims  left  Dina  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  to  make  of  the  child.  She  had 
not  been  entirely  frank  with  her;  for  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  visit  had  been  that 
she  had  seen  Dina  walking  on  the  beach 
with  Marion  West  a few  days  before. 

“Now  that  gives  me  a start,”  she  had 
meditated,  poking  viciously  at  a “fiddler” 
with  her  parasol.  “ Too  much  absorbed, 
both  of  them,  even  to  look  at  me  as  I 
passed.  I know  all  about  that  fine  gen- 
tleman. And  I don’t — I donH  like  to  see 
him  looking  into  those  wild  eyes  I To  be 
sure,  old  Dulcie  was  with  them,  but  she 
was  a good  distance  behind.  And  she  is 
not  the  proper  person  to  take  care  of  Eu- 
genia Mabyn’s  child.  The  father  awAy, 
selling  his  negroes,  going  through  his 
property  like  a moth  through  fiannel, 
and  Dina  left  to  this  old  heathen ! Not 
that  I need  talk.  I am  the  worse  heathen 
of  the  two,  or  I’d  have  looked  after  that 
child  long  ago.” 
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Then  Miss  Sims  wrote  a letter  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  invitation  just  given  to  Dina. 

The  young  girl  was  puzzled  at  this  sud- 
den interest  in  her  welfare;  but  she  ac- 
cepted it  philosophically,  and  with  only 
one  little  i>ang  at  the  heart — should  she 
see  Marion  West  no  more  ? 

But  quickly  that  fear  was  dispelled. 

“I  too  will  go  to  Last  Island,”  said 
Mr.  West,  with  a calm  smile. 

IX. 

Those  were  the  regal  times  of  the  sugar- 
planting creoles  of  Louisiana.  Racing 
horses  and  renting  opera-boxes,  gaming 
up  into  the  thousands,  robing  in  lace  and 
wreathing  in  jewels  their  sweet  daughters 
and  wives,  reigning  absolutely  over  their 
slaves,  the  gentlemen  of  that  day  flatter- 
ed themselves  they  knew  how  to  live. 
Yachts  named  for  beauties  and  belles 
skimmed  about  in  the  sunshine;  steamers 
like  fairy  palaces  floated  along  the  coast, 
and  from  the  drowsy  plantations  youi:g 
life  tripped  to  greet  or  join  friends  on  their 
pleasure-voyage.  The  air  vibrated  mth 
laughter  and  gay  French  songs,  and  the 
tre^  of  dancing  feet  and  the  popping  of 
Champagne  corks. 

No  sough t-for  haven  was  more  fair  than 
the  beautiful  watering-place  where  Dina 
Mabyn  landed  with  delight  late  in  the 
warm  July. 

All,  that  fairy  island ! It  blossomed  in 
the  sea  like  a silver  rose  washed  clean  by 
the  foam  that  curled  round  its  edges.  But 
a mile  wide,  frequented  only  by  people  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  art  as  well  as  nature 
had  done  something  to  make  it  the  fairest 
spot  in  the  Southern  gulf.  Pretty  cot- 
tages—architectural  caprices — delighted 
the  eye,  and  from  the  soil  rose  the  luxu- 
riant tropic  growth.  Orange-trees  turned 
the  hard  gloss  of  their  leaves  upward  to 
the  sun;  lithe  palms  vriih  spreading  tops 
waved  in  the  breeze  like  lazy  kites ; there 
were  great  banana-plants,  with  long  leaves 
that  seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  stop  grow- 
ing; pine-apple  bushes  bursting  with  blos- 
soms ; stiff  magnolias  half  hiding  their 
haughty  flowers ; intoxicating  little  fus- 
cati  blooms — everywhere  a riot  of  color 
and  life. 

“Yes,  we  feel  as  if  Last  Island  belong- 
ed to  us,”  said  Belle  Evelyn,  easily,  with 
her  arm  about  Dina’s  waist,  “for  we  come 
here  nearly  every  summer.  We  might  go 
North,  of  course;  but  there  we  shouldn’t 


feel  at  home,  and  probably  our  maid  would 
run  away,  she  is  so  flighty.” 

“And  it  is  so  elegant  and  exclusive 
here !”  said  Margaret,  taking  up  the  strain ; 
“we  know  who  every  one  is,  just  as  if 
they  were  all  labelled.” 

Dina  enjoyed  the  bright  life,  and  the 
social  chat  of  the  two  pretty  girls;  she 
fascinated  the  young  men  who  formed 
their  court,  but  she  was  not  interested  in 
those  gilded  and  gfuileless  youths.  A man 
of  the  world  was  “ forming”  Dina. 

He  came  at  last.  The  three  girls  were 
on  the  beach,  and  Dina,  wearying  a little, 
had  strayed  away  from  her  companions, 
and  had  seated  herself  under  a live-oak. 
She  did  not  know  Marion  West  was  on  the 
island,  when  he  walked  up  to  her  as  if 
they  had  parted  yesterday. 

She  greeted  him  with  a swift  blush  that 
he  thought  as  beautiful  as  the  flashing  of 
a humming-bird. 

“You  like  it  here?”  ho  asked,  seating 
himself  beside  her. 

“Very  much.  Every  one  is  so  kind, 
and  everything  so  pretty.  Only  look 
about;  is  it  not  delicious?” 

The  sea  rolled  to  the  shore  in  great 
curves;  the  air  was  sweet  with  flower 
scents.  People  were  walking,  talking, 
driving — such  pretty  people  1 Girls  with 
dark  faces  and  satin-smooth  hair,  whose 
long  light  dresses  tmiled  on  the  sands,  or 
were  gathered  alx)ut  them  in  rosy  or  am- 
ber clouds ; children  in  red  satin  boots 
with  preposterous  heels;  black  nurses  in 
turbans,  poising  their  bundles  of  muslin 
and  lace  on  one  arm;  the  spickest  and 
span  nest  of  young  men  flirting  vigorous- 
ly under  the  stimulus  of  the  sea-breeze. 
An  ordinary  scene  enough.  Just  so  some 
Roman  village  might  have  looked  before 
the  coming  of  Attila  the  Scourge. 

“ So  every  one  says  pleasant  things  to 
you, ’’said  Mr.  West;  “ young  men  partic- 
ularly, I suppose.  And  you  are  not  get- 
ting vain  ?” 

“Naturally  they  compliment  Miss  Ma- 
byn”— ^with  the  haughty  turn  of  the  head 
that  Mr.  West  thought  so  bewitching — 
“so  the  vanity  of  Dina  is  not  inordinate."' 

“But  it  is  only  Dina  who  will  let  her- 
self be  loved.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

She  blushed,  she  scarcely  knew  why, 
and  laughingly  held  a bunch  of  oleanders 
before  her  face.  ** 

“ You've  no  need  to  hide  such  a face  as 
yours,”  said  he. 

* * Oh,  I am  not  like  the  girl  in  the  song ; 
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my  face  is  not  my  fortune,”  she  respond- 
ed, lightly. 

“And  what  is  your  fortune  ?” 

“ ‘ Silver  and  gold  have  I none,’  ” quoted 
Dina. 

But  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  sud- 
den passion  that  lighted  his  face,  like  a 
torch  x>omting  the  way  to  love,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, “Say  the  rest,  my  darling — say 
the  rest.” 

Under  those  wide  compelling  eyes,  Dina 
was  carried  beyond  herself.  Half-imcon- 
sciously,  her  lips  murmured,  “‘But  such 
as  I have,  give  I thee.’  ” 

“You  mean  this,  my  child?  Such  as 
you  have!  My  Gkidl  your  youth,  your 
beauty,  your  sweet,  wild  innocence!  Dina, 
you  love  me  ?” 

She  could  not  speak. 

“ I know  you  do,  dear  frightened  child. 
There!  you  need  not  answer.  And  I love 
you,  Dina,  with  the  passion  of  my  life. 
Darling,  listen.  There  are  too  many  peo- 
ple around  for  me  to  say  what  I wish. 
You  trust  me,  dear  ?” 

“ As  I do  the  mother  of  God,”  she  whis- 
pered. 

A dark  flush  crossed  his  face.  “And 
may  I die  in  torment  if  ever  I prove  un- 
worthy of  that  trust !”  he  cried,  violently. 
“Now  tell  me  something,  sweet,  sweet 
Dina.  Are  you  very  fond  of  your  father  ?” 

“I  scarcely  feel  that  I know  him.  I 
think  he  does  not  care  much  for  me.  He 
has  (»red  for  no  one  since  my  mother 
died.” 

“ I am  glad.  You  will  be  all  the  more 
mine.  Is  there  any  one  else,  Dina,  who 
has  a right  to  interfere  with  your  life  ?” 

“No  : my  mother’s  people  are  all  dead, 
and  I have  no  near  kindred  on  my  father’s 
side.  No  one  would  miss  me  much  if  I 
were  not  in  the  world.” 

“You  shall  be  no  longer  in  that  cold 
blind  world  that  does  not  know  your 
charm.  A new  world  is  ready  for  you, 
darling,  my  love,  my  heart ! Ah ! I shall 
keep  you  safe ! When  can  I see  you 
alone,  dearest,  and  plan  our  future  ?” 

“ There  is  to  be  a ball  to-morrow  night ; 
but  I must  be  sewing  on  my  dress  all  day. 
So  Mrs.  Evelyn  says.” 

‘ ‘ Then  I must  wait  until  evening.  We 
will  slip  away  unobserved,  and  come  here. 
The  beach  will  be  deserted  for  the  ball- 
room. You  will  come  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Darling,  you  speak  like  one  in  a 
trance.  Ah!  you  are  not  quite  mine. 


and  I can  not  hold  you  in  my  arms,  nor 
kiss  those  sweet  curved  lips,  for  all  these 
idiotic  people  around.  Do  you  think  you 
love  me,  little  girl  ? I will  give  you  just 
one  week  to  learn  what  love  means.” 

‘ ‘ Dina ! Dina !” — and  Belle  Evelyn  came 
running  up — “look  at  this  ridiculous  lit- 
tle fiddler.  He  hasn’t  a leg  left ; and  isn’t 
it  funny  to  see  him  wobbling  around,  try- 
ing to  walk  without  legs  ?” 

Dina  bestowed  as  much  attention  as 
possible  on  the  bereft  sand-crab,  and  pre- 
sented Mr.  West.  Belle  thought  him  dis- 
tinguished-looking, and  chattered  all  the 
way  home,  leaving  Dina  to  her  bewilder- 
ed thoughts.  She  was  glad  to  get  to  her 
room,  where  she  could  think  everything 
over.  What  had  she  done,  or  promised  ? 
Was  she  to  marry  Mr.  West  ? How  mas- 
terfully he  had  assumed  the  possession  of 
her  heart ! What  would  her  father  say, 
and  Maum  Dulcie  ? How  fast  he  had 
sxK>ken!  how  excited  he  had  seemed! — 
not  like  himself.  Could  it  be  for  love  of 
her,  little  Dina,  whom  no  one  loved  ? 

‘ ‘ Oh,  dear  mother  in  heaven, ” she  cried, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  “make  me 
nice,  and  sweet,  and  pretty,  and  good 
enough  for  his  love  I” 

And  smiling  happily,  Dina  slept. 

X. 

A robe  of  gauze  the  color  of  an  Indian 
peach,  garlanded  with  pale  clear  blooms; 
a cheek  that  flamed  with  young  love;  a 
dancing  step;  a sweet,  gay  laugh — little 
Dina  was  almost  the  belle  of  the  Last  Isl- 
and ball.  But  there  were  so  many  belles, 
for  they  were  fair,  these  creole  girls  who 
whirled  in  the  dance,  whispered  to  their 
lovers,  and  peeped  in  graceful  coquetry 
from  behind  their  fans.  But  one  was  on 
his  way  to  claim  and  clasp  them  who 
would  prove  blind  to  their  beauty  and 
deaf  to  their  prayers. 

“Dina,  I do  not  like  the  look  of  the 
night.” 

It  was  Marion  West  who  spoke.  It  was 
late  before  he  had  been  able  to  take  his 
little  sweetheart  from  her  admirers  in  the 
ball-room.  He  had  hurried  her  toward 
the  live-oak  tree  where  he  had  appointed 
their  tryst. 

“Come,  darling,  one  sweet  moment  to 
paradise.” 

But  a sharp,  startling  flash  of  lightning, 
like  the  sudden  unsheathing  of  the  angel’s 
sword,  stayed  his  footsteps  and  words. 

“We  must  find  a shelter,”  he  cried. 
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A friendly  cottage  stood  near,  and  they 
stepped  up  on  the  piazza.  At  last  he  had 
his  wish — they  were  alone.  He  clasped  his 
arms  about  her.  But  no  passion  stirred 
his  blood.  There  was  something  subdu- 
ing in  the  wild  hints  the  night  began  to 
give.  When  nature  shows  her  power, 
man  feels  himself  impotent  and  bound. 

“There  will  be  a storm,”  said  Dina, 
softly.  ‘ ‘ I have  thought  so  all  day.  ” 
“Why,  darling?” 

“So  many  scorpions  have  crawled  into 
the  house  to-day.  Our  ceilings  were  dot- 
ted with  them.  And  Belle  nearly  went 
into  a convulsion  while  she  was  dressing, 
for  a centipede  almost  ran  across  her  foot. 
And  did  you  not  notice  how  the  water- 
fowl  shrieked  this  afternoon  ?” 

“I  noticed  the  clouds,”  he  said.  “There 
were  ever  so  many  little  light  ones  in  the 
sky,  but  one  great  dark  one  formed  later, 
and,  like  Aaron’s  serpent,  swallowed  all 
the  others.  I have  always  wished  to  see 
one  of  these  tropical  storms,”  he  contin- 
ued, more  lightly,  “and  I seem  in  a fair 
way  of  having  my  wish  gratified.  Do 
they  always  come  up  so  suddenly  as  this?” 

“Sometimes  more  suddenly.  From  a 
little  breeze  to  a hurricane,  hardly  longer 
than  the  jump  of  a flying-feh.  And  how 
the  rain  comes  down ! It  seems  as  if  the 
clouds  are  great  sponges  charged  with  wa- 
ter, and  somebody  from  behind  gives  them 
such  a squeeze  that  it  all  falls  at  once.” 

‘ ‘ They  seem  under  no  fear  at  the  hotel.  ” 
From  where  they  stood  they  could  see 
the  brilliant  ball-room ; the  house,  with  a 
candle  in  every  window-pane,  gleaming 
in  the  darkness;  the  dancers  tripping 
through  the  jolly  measures  of  a reel,  as 
the  negro  musicians  played  “Billy  in  de 
Low  Groun’s”  with  vehement  energy. 

But  a curious  sound  almost  drowned 
the  music,  a trampling  as  of  many  feet 
on  the  hard  sand.  A number  of  sheep 
ran  past  them  at  a whirling  speed,  their 
tails  high,  their  heads  bent  as  if  smelling 
danger,  and  a hot,  wild  wind  arose. 

“Ahl”  cried  Dina,  “it  was  in  such  a 
storm  as  this  will  be  that  my  mother  died.  ” 
She  fell  to  her  knees,  and  stretched  her 
bare  pale  arms  in  prayer.  A terror  seized 
Marion  West — a mad  fear  of  approaching 
doom. 

“ Come  1”  he  said,  hoarsely — “ come  1” 
A figure  sped  by — that  of  a crazy  old 
negro,  who  sold  shells  and  fish  to  stran- 
gers. His  arms  were  tossed  aloft,  and  he 
cried,  in  a voice  high  and  shrill  as  the 


shriek  of  the  wind,  “Foller  de  sheep! 
foller  de  sheep  to  de  high  groun’s !” 

With  sweeping  fury  the  wind  rose 
higher,  and  blended  its  roar  with  the  beat 
of  the  sea.  And  in  all  its  gigantic  force 
the  hurricane  burst  upon  the  island. 
Houses  rocked,  and  from  the  lighted  hall 
where  the  dancers  were  came  one  wail  of 
agony.  Then  doors  were  flung  open,  and 
out  poured  distracted  people.  Fly  I fly! 
fly!  But  whither?  For  on  either  side 
the  sea  rose,  a solid,  terrible  wall  of  water, 
and  the  earth  was  shaken  beneath  their 
feet.  Oh,  wild,  wild  night!  Oh,  fearful 
death  for  fair  girls  and  their  lovers,  for 
sweet  mothers  and  their  babes  I 

Marion  West  made  one  effort  to  meet 
his  fate  bravely,  but  the  hour  had  not 
found  him  prepared  with  an  attitude.  In 
his  heart  was  a dull  rage.  It  had  been 
no  part  of  his  plan  of  life  to  be  trapped 
and  drowned  with  a lot  of  Southern 
watering-place  people.  He  turned  from 
Dina.  A grasp  was  laid  on  his  wrist- 
slight  fingers,  but  nerved  with  the  strength 
of  steel. 

“Quick!  quick!  quick!”  cried  Dina: 
“ follow  the  sheep!  to  the  high  ground!” 

And  the  waves  rose  higher.  And  the 
winds  blew  a fiercer  gale.  Until,  as  at 
the  word  of  God  the  arching  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea  closed  over  the  path  where 
the  hosts  of  Israel  had  passed,  so,  with  a 
leap  and  a reverberating  roar,  the  seas 
met  over  Last  Island. 

XI. 

Mr.  Mabyn  sat  in  his  dining-room  mak- 
ing some  calculations  that  pleased  him. 

“At  last  I am  master,”  he  murmured. 
For  his  faith  had  been  rewarded.  He 
was  a richer  man  to-day  than  he  had  ever 
been.  The  smile  of  triumph  faded  from 
his  face.  Hopeless  weariness  succeeded 
it.  “For  what?”  he  said,  bitterly.  “Only 
to  play  the  game  over  again.”  And  he 
bent  his  head  upon  the  taUe,  and  tears 
for  Eugenia  scalded  his  tired  eyes. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mauin 
Dulcie  rufched  in  like  a mad  creature. 

“ Marster — Mars’  Frank!” 

“Well,  Dulcie?” 

“Oh,  you  kin  be  cool,”  cried  Dulcie, 
exasperated  at  last  to  bearding  her  mas- 
ter; “you  never  loved  her,  po’  neglect^ 
angel!  She  was  never  nuthin’  ter  you. 
But  I loved  her— oh,  my  baby!  my  lost 
lamb!” 
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“ Dulcie,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

Qod  help  us!  Last  Island  is  washed 
away,  an’  all — all — ” 

He  was  out  of  the  house  before  she  had 
ended  her  sentence,  rushing  bare-headed 
to  the  beach.  A weeping,  fainting  com- 
pany were  there.  Boats  and  fishing- 
smacks  were  ready  to  put  oflf  as  soon  as 
the  sea  should  be  sufficiently  calm. 

“The  first  news  was  brought  by  a fish- 
erman in  an  open  boat,”  a gentleman  said, 
quietly.  “The  waters  flung  themselves 
against  the  island,  and  the  houses  were 
toppled  over  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
the  underwashing  of  the  waves.  It  is 
possible  some  few  are  still  alive.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  recover  the  dead 
bodies.  The  steam-ship  Perseverance, 
from  Indianola,  was  caught  in  the  cy- 
clone, and  all  souls  lost.” 

To  this  Mr.  Mabyn  had  to  listen,  it 
seemed  to  him,  through  centuries  of  tor- 
ture, until  the  boats  put  off.  As  he 
stepped  into  one,  a young  girl  ran  up  to 
him,  tears  streaming,  and  thrust  a bran- 
dy flask  into  his  hand. 

“You  may  find  her  living,”  she  said. 

But  there  was  no  hope  in  Mr.  Mabyn’s 
set,  dull  face. 

“Mother  and  child!”  he  muttered — 
“mother  and  child  I” 

The  sun  shone  on  the  white  dead 
caught  in  the  marshes,  or  floating  on  the 
sea’s  murderous  breast.  Silently  they 
sought  and  recovered  the  bruised  corpses, 
and  returned  to  the  tolling  of  bells. 

But  not  for  Dina  were  the  bells  tolled. 
They  found  her  clinging  to  a tree,  her 
dress  in  ribbons  around  her  almost  naked 
body,  and  wreathed  with  strings  of  gray 
moss  that  had  flown  like  flying  snakes 
through  the  air,  her  lips  pale  and  apart, 
a dying  look  in  her  midnight  eyes,  blood 
on  her  tom  hands. 

‘ My  child  1 my  child ! my  little  girl  I” 

At  the  father’s  cry  she  smiled,  and 
faintly  moved. 

Tenderly  they  lifted  her,  but  with  a 
bleeding  hand  she  pointed  downward. 

“Save  him — first,”  she  whispered. 

A man  was  lying  in  the  ^ater,  his 
head  resting  on  a log,  around  which  he 
had  thrown  his  arms.  He  was  insensi- 
ble. Of  course  it  was  Marion  West. 

They  were  taken  into  the  boat,  wrapped, 
and  warmed  with  brandy. 

Mr.  West  quickly  revived,  and  sat  up, 
and  essayed  to  give  a connected  account 
of  what  had  happened. 


At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Dina  partly 
withdrew  herself  from  her  father’s  arms, 
and  extended  her  hand. 

“My  love,”  she  said,  with  a divine 
smile. 

“Dina  1”  cried  her  father. 

“He  is  my  ^nc^,  papa,”  she  said,  sim- 
ply. “We  love  each  other.” 

Mr.  Mabyn  flushed.  All  his  pride  was 
outraged.  And  another  pang  was  added 
to  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience  for 
his  neglect  of  poor  Dina. 

He  wrapi>ed  her  shawls  more  closely 
around  her.  He  held  her  tight  against 
his  heart.  Only  her  little  black  head 
peeped  from  her  coverings,  and  her  inno- 
cent young  eyes  turned  confidingly  to 
Marion  West. 

“I  will  talk  with  you,  sir,  when  you 
have  recovered  this  shock,”  said  Mr. 
Mabyn,  with  involuntary  haughtiness. 
“You  shall  present  me  with  the  creden- 
tials that  have  caused  you  to  aspire  to 
Miss  Mabyn’s  hand.” 

Was  it  the  near  look  into  the  grisly 
face  of  death  ? Or  was  it  the  brandy  ? 

It  is  apt  to  induce  an  engaging  frankness. 
Mr.  West,  for  the  fli*st  time  in  his  life, 
surprised  himself. 

“I  loved  her,”  he  said.  “I  would  have 
taken  her  away  with  me.  She  seemed  to 
be  of  no  particular  value  here.  And  I 
wanted  her.  But  I am  already  married.” 

The  gentleman  would  have  found  him- 
self in  the  sea  the  next  moment,  but  for 
the  opportune  fact  that  Dina  fainted  dead 
away,  and  needed  all  her  father’s  care. 

She  was  very  ill.  Two  watchers  never 
left  her  bedside — Maum  Dulcie  and  Mr. 
Mabyn.  Through  what  agonies  of  re- 
morse he  passed,  as  she  called  in  her  delir- 
ium on  her  lover,  and  plaintively  confess- 
ed her  loneliness ! What  teai*s  he  shed  as 
bethought  of  the  arid  lost  years  that  might 
have  been  blessed  by  the  love  and  care  of 
this  gift  of  God  1 

Day  by  day,  as  she  lay  there,  the  boats 
came  in  with  their  dead,  and  lamentation 
was  in  all  the  land.  A few  survivors 
were  rescued,  who  could  never  tell  the 
horrors  of  the  night. 

Marion  West  went  home  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  Mr.  Mabyn.  And  later 
he  wrote  a poem  about  Last  Island. 

But  no  echo  of  the  world  reached  Dina’s 
sick-room.  Nor  did  she  know  when  the 
funeral  train  passed  her  door  that  followed 
Belle  and  Margaret  to  their  grave. 

When  at  last  she  aroused  from  the  long 
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trance  of  her  illness,  it  was  to  find  a face 
she  had  dimly  feared  all  her  life,  bent 
above  her  with  a rapturous  and  protecting 
love — to  hear  a father’s  voice  murmuring, 
“My  child!  my  little  Dina!  forgive 
your  father  for  all  you  have  suffered.  It 
is  over  now,  and  we  will  begin  a new  life, 
hand  in  hand.” 

Safe  in  the  purest  love  man  ever  gives 
to  woman,  she  rested  on  her  father’s 
heart;  and  Maum  Dulcie  said,  weeping, 

“ I dunno  but  it’s  a sin  to  give  thanks 


fur  dat  Las’  Islan’  storm,  an’  I is  sorry 
as  anybody  fur  de  mo’ners  an’  de  dead, 
but  I can’t  help  seein’  de  good  dat  de  Lord 
brings  out  o’  calamity.” 

“Say  no  more,  Dulcie,”  said  Mr.  Mar 
byn,  half  smiling;  “you  are  getting  on 
dangerous  ground.” 

Shadows  slept  in  Dina’s  eyes,  but  her 
face  shone  with  a prophecy  of  the  happi- 
ness to  come  in  the  illuminated  years  that 
stretched  before  her  like  a garland,  and 
reached  to  her  mother’s  heaven. 


THE  INDIAN  CAMP. 


Out  from  the  Northern  forest,  dim  and  vast; 

Out  from  the  mystery 

Of  yet  more  shadowy  fimes,  a pathless  past. 
Untracked  by  History ; 

Strangely  he  comes  into  onr  commonplace, 

Prosaic  present ; 

And,  like  a faded  star  beside  the  bay’s 
Silvery  crescent, 

Upon  the  curved  shore  of  the  shining  lake 
His  tent  he  pitches — 

A modem  chief,  in  white  man’s  wide-awake 
And  Christian  breeches. 

Reckless  of  title-deeds  and  forms  of  law, 

He  freely  chooses 

Whatever  slope  or  wood-side  suits  his  squaw 
And  lithe  papooses. 

Why  not?  The  owners  of  the  land  were  red, 
Holding  dominion 

Wherever  ranged  the  foot  of  boast  or  spread 
The  eagle’s  pinion; 

And  privileged,  until  they  welcomed  here 
Their  fair-faced  brother. 

To  hunt  at  will,  sometimes  the  bear  and  deer, 
Sometimes  each  other. 

How  often  to  this  lake,  down  yonder  dark 
And  sinuous  river, 

The  painted  warriors  sailed,  in  fleets  of  bark, 
With  bow  and  quiver! 

This  lank-haired  chieftain  is  their  child,  and  heir 
To  a great  nation. 

And  well  might  fix,  you  fancy,  anywhere 
His  habitation. 

Has  he  too  come  to  hunt  the  bear  and  deer. 

To  trap  the  otter? 

Alas!  there’s  no  such  creature  stirring  here, 

On  land  or  water. 

To  have  a little  traffic  with  the  town. 

Once  more  ho  chooses 

The  ancient  camping  place,  and  brings  his  brown 
Squaw  and  papooses. 

No  tent  was  here  in  yester^vening’s  hush ; 

But  the  day,  dawning. 


Transfigures  with  a faint,  a roseate  flush, 

His  dingy  awning. 

The  camp  smoke  curling  in  the  misty  light, 

And  canvas  slanting 

To  the  green  earth,  all  this  is  something  quite 
Fresh  and  enchanting; 

Viewed  not  too  closely,  lest  the  glancing  wings. 
The  iridescent 

Soft  colors  of  romance,  give  place  to  things 
Not  quite  so  pleasant 

The  gossamers  glistening  on  the  dewy  turf ; 

The  lisp  and  tinkle 

Of  flashing  foam-bells,  where  the  placid  surf 
Breaks  on  the  shingle; 

The  shimmering  birches  by  the  rippling  cove ; 

A fresh  breeze  bringing 
The  fragrance  of  the  pines,  and  in  the  grove 
The  thmshes  singing, 

Make  the  day  sweet  But  other  sight  and  sound 
Ajod  odors  fill  it 

You  find,  as  you  approach  their  camping  ground 
And  reeking  skillet 

The  ill-fed  curs  nish  out  with  wolfish  bark; 

And,  staring  at  you, 

A slim  young  girl  leaps  up,  smooth-limbed  and  dark 
As  a bronze  statue. 


A bare  papoose  about  the  camp-fire  poles 
Toddles  at  random; 

And  on  the  ground  there,  by  the  blafing  coals, 
Sits  the  old  grandam. 

Wrinkled  and  lean,  her  skirt  a matted  rag, 

In  plait^  collar 

Of  beads  and  hedgehog  quills,  the  smoke-dried  hag 
Squats  in  her  squalor, 

• 

Dressing  a marmot  which  the  boys  have  shot ; 

Which  done,  she  seizes 
With  tawny  claws,  and  drops  into  the  pot, 

The  raw,  red  pieces. 


The  chief  meanwhile  has  in  some  mischief  found 
A howling  urchin. 

Who  knows  too  well,  alas ! that  he  is  bound 
To  have  a birohing. 
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The  stoic  of  the  woods,  stem  and  unmoved, 

Lays  the  light  lash  on, 

Tickling  the  lively  ankles  in  approved 
Fatherly  fashion. 

The  boy  slinks  off,  a wiser  boy,  indeed — 

Wiser  and  sorrier. 

And  is  this  he,  the  chief  of  whom  we  read. 

The  Indian  warrior? 

Where  hangs  his  tomahawk  ? the  scalps  of  tall 
Braves  struck  in  battle  ? 

Why,  bless  you,  sir,  his  band  is  not  at  all 
That  kind  of  cattle ! 

In  ceasing  to  be  savages,  they  chose 
To  put  away  things 

That  suit  the  savage:  even  those  hickory  bows 
Are  merely  playthings. 

For  common  use  he  rather  likes,  I think, 

Tlie  white  man’s  rifle, 

Hatchet,  and  blanket ; and  of  white  man’s  drink, 
I fear,  a trifle. 


Still  under  that  sedate,  impassive  port. 

That  dull  demeanor, 

A spirit  waits,  a demon  sleeps — in  short. 

The  same  red  sinner! 

AVithin  those  inky  pools,  his  eyes,  1 see 
Revenge  and  pillage. 

The  midnight  massacre  that  yet  may  be, 

The  blazing  village. 

When  will  he  mend  his  wicked  ways,  iiidced. 

Kill  more  humanely — 

Depart,  and  leave  to  us  the  lands  we  need  ? 

To  put  it  plainly. 

Yet  in  our  dealings  with  his  race,  in  crimes 
Of  war  and  ravage. 

Who  is  the  Christian,  one  might  ask  sometimes. 
And  who  the  savage? 

His  traits  are  ours,  seen  in  a dusky  glass, 

And  but  remind  us 
Of  heathenism  we  hardly  yet,  alas ! 

Have  left  behind  us. 


With  neighbors’  scalp-locks,  and  such  bagatelles, 
He  never  meddles. 

Bows,  baskets,  and  I hardly  know  what  else. 

He  makes  and  peddles. 


Is  right  for  white  race  wrong  for  black  and  red  ? 
A man  or  woman. 

What  hue  soever,  after  all  that’s  said, 

Is  simply  human. 


Quite  civilized,  you  see.  Is  he  aware 
Of  his  beatitude? 

Does  he,  for  all  the  white  man’s  love  and  care, 
Feel  proper  gratitude? 


Viewed  from  the  smoke  and  misery  of  his  dim 
Civilization, 

How  seems,  I’d  like  to  ask — ^how  seems  to  him 
The  proud  Caucasian? 


Feathers  and  war-paint  he  no  more  enjoys; 
But  he  is  prouder 

Of  long-tailed  coat,  and  boots,  and  corduroys. 
And  white  man’s  powder. 


I shape  the  question  as  he  saunters  nigh. 
But  shame  to  ask  it. 

We  turn  to  price  his  wares  instead,  and  buy. 
Perhaps,  a basket. 


And  he  can  trade  his  mink  and  musquash  skins, 
Baskets  of  wicker, 

For  white  man’s  trinkets ; bows  and  moccasins 
For  white  man’s  liquor. 


But  this  is  strange!  A man  without  pretense 
Of  wit  or  reading. 

Where  did  he  get  that  calm  intelligence. 

That  plain  good-breeding? 


His  Manitou  is  passing,  with  each  strange, 
Wild  superstition: 

He  has  the  Indian  agent  for  a change. 
And  Indian  mission. 


With  him  long  patience,  fortitude  unspent. 
Untaught  sagacity: 

Culture  with  us,  the  curse  of  discontent, 
Pride,  and  rapacity. 


He  owns  his  cabin  and  potato  patch. 

And  farms  a little. 

Industrious  ? Quite,  when  there  are  fish  to  catch. 
Or  shafts  to  whittle. 


Something  we  gain  of  him  and  bear  away 
Besides  our  purchase. 

We  look  awhile  upon  the  quivering  bay 
And  shimmering  birches — 


Though  all  about  him,  like  a rising  deep, 
Flows  the  white  nation, 

He  has — and  while  it  pleases  us  may  keep — 
His  Reservation. 


The  young  squaw  bearing  up  from  the  canoes 
Some  heavy  lading; 

Along  the  beach  a picturesque  papoose 
Splashing  and  wading; 


Placed  with  his  tribe  in  such  a paradise, 

’Tis  past  believing 

That  they  should  still  be  given  to  petty  vice, 
Treachery,  and  thieving. 


The  withered  crone,  the  camp  smoke’s  slow  ascent, 
The  puffs  that  blind  her; 

The  girl,  her  silhouette  on  the  sun-lit  tent 
Shadowed  behind  her; 


Incentives  to  renounce  their  Indian  tricks 
Are  surely  ample. 

With  white  man’s  piety  and  politics 
For  their  example. 


The  stalwart  brave,  watching  his  burdened  wife, 
Erect  and  stolid: 

We  look,  and  think  with  pity  of  a life 
So  poor  and  squalid! 


But  are  they  happier  now  than  when,  some  night, 
The  chosen  quotas 

Of  tufted  warriors  sallied  forth  to  fight 
The  fierce  Dakotas  ? 


Then  at  the  cheering  signal  of  a bell 
VVe  slowly  wander 

Back  to  the  world,  back  to  the  great  hotel 
Looming  up  yonder. 
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DARWINIAN  DIVERSIONS. 

ItyfR.  TOOKE  THORNBURY  is  the  one 
jjIjL.  philosopher  in  the  suburb  of  Edge- 
hill.  The  noisy  world  sweeps  by  him  un- 
heard. He  is  upon  an  airy  height,  un- 
concerned with  ordinary  affairs,  except  as 
they  furnish  hints  for  the  air-spun  theo- 
ries with  which,  like  telegraph  wires,  his 
mental  horizon  is  hung. 

His  conversation,  like  the  Edgehill  pud- 
ding-stone, is  a conglomerate  of  ancient 
deposits ; but,  wherever  he  may  begin,  he 
seldom  talks  long  without  finding  a short- 
cut to  Darwin. 

In  most  of  the  rooms  of  his  modest 
house  there  are  mineralogical  cabinets,  | 
stuffed  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as 
snakes  and  other  interesting  creatures  in 
jars  of  alcohol. 

From  the  time  that  his  mind  received 
the  idea  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  his  bulb- 
ous spectacles  were  directed  with  amazing 
industry  to  every  living  thing  that  walk- 
ed or  crawled  or  fiew  about  him.  He  lov- 
ingly watched  the  pigeon,  picking  its 
dainty  way,  nodding  familiarly,  and  puff- 
ingout  its  shot-silk  waistcoat.  He  scanned 
the  ducks,  wallowing  in  green  pools,  for  ! 
evidences  of  variation  from  the  ancestral 
mallards.  Dogs  were  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing wonder:  it  was  so  astonishing 
that  mastiffs,  poodles,  greyhounds,  ter- 
riers, pointers,  and  all  the  endless  varieties 
were  descended  from  the  same  wolf -like  i 
progenitors.  The  developments  of  color, 
form,  function,  and  instinct  were  enough 
for  a lecture  that,  like  Cochituate,  was  al- 
ways ready. 

Horses,  too,  were  studied  with  absorb- 
ing interest.  Mr.  Thornbury’s  quaint  fig- 
ure and  wise  features  were  well  known  in 
all  the  great  stables,  where  he  had  been 
looking  for  curiously  marked  animals. 
When  he  saw  one  with  a dark  stripe 
along  the  back  from  the  mane  to  the  tail, 
he  would  say  to  the  groom  or  stable-boy, 
“A  new  proof  of  descent  from  the  un- 
known soliped,  or  ungulatus,  that  was 
also  the  ancestor  of  the  zebra,  the  ass,  and 
the  quagga.”  To  which  the  intelligent 
hind  listened  open-mouthed,  and  mean- 
while forgot  to  use  the  curry-comb. 

On  one  occasion,  at  an  auction,  the 
shrewd  dealer  showed  Mr.  Thombury  a 
tolerably  poor  horse,  whose  chief  merit 
was  in  the  faint  transverse  bars  of  dark 
color  on  the  legs.  Our  philosopher  was 
beside  himself  with  joy.  “The  ancestor 
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of  this  rather  common  beast,”  said  he,  in  a 
fine  declamatory  tone,  “ in  those  far-away 
ages,  was  a beautiful  striped  creature, 
snuffing  the  air  of  the  Palmyrene  desert, 
or  gayly  coursing  over  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  primal 
home  of  the  human  race.” 

Unfortunately,  after  purchase,  the 
stripes  did  not  prove  fast  colors,  and  Mr. 
Thombury  wondered  with  himself  wheth- 
er it  was  a case  of  natural  reversion.  The 
laughter  of  the  horse-man  never  reached 
him.  The  doctrine  of  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies had  had  a brilliant  if  transitory  il- 
lustration. At  one  time  the  relation  be- 
tween the  habits  of  bees  and  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  flowers  occupied  his  mind  wholly. 

I had  become  interested  in  him  as  a rare 
specimen,  and  frequently  met  him  in  my 
walks  over  Parker  Hill  and  Tommy’s 
Rocks.  We  were  standing  by  a clover 
field  not  far  from  his  house.  He  was  in 
an  excellent  mood,  visibly  swollen  with 
some  immense  conception.  I had  re- 
marked upon  the  beauty  of  the  clover,  its 
separate  fragrant  globes,  and  the  acre  of 
gorgeous  color.  My  observation  was  the 
touch  upon  the  faucet,  and  his  eloquence 
flowed. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “how  Nature  makes 
all  creatures  work  for  her  like  turnspits. 
The  insect,  silly  fool,  thinks  these  deli- 
cate tubes  of  honey-dew  are  set  in  the 
blossom  merely  for  him  to  sip.  That  is 
the  insect’s  view  of  it;  but  Nature  had  her 
own  ends  to  serve.  The  little  fellow 
crawls  over  the  stamens  of  one  and  the 
pistils  of  another,  gets  dusty  as  a miller 
with  pollen,  and  so  weds  the  floral  sexes. 

He  is  Nature’s  chosen  agent  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species. 

“Not  of  clover,  though,”  he  continued, 
after  taking  a pinch  of  snuff;  “for  the 
tubes  of  clover  are  too  deep  for  the  anten- 
nae or  proboscis  of  the  common  domesti- 
cated bee.  Emerson’s  ‘yellow  breeched 
philosopher’ — the  humble-bee — is  alone 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Clover  would  be 
lost  to  the  herds  and  to  man  if  it  were  not 
for  the  labors  of  the  humble-bee,  whose 
longer  legs  can  reach  and  rifle  the  sacs  of 
honey.  And  here  observe  the  unexpected 
relations  of  things.  Who  would  imagine 
a ratio  between  clover  and  cats?  Yes, 
sir — clover  and  cats.  But  so  it  is.  As  the 
Apis  mellifica  can  not  fertilize  clover,  or 
rather  won't,  because  there  is  no  reward 
to  be  got  for  it,  the  humble-bees,  Bornbus 
terrestris  (you  see  by  the  Latin  that  the 
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boys  are  right  in  calling  them  humble- 
hees)^  make  their  nests  in  turfy  mounds 
and  heaps  of  soft  mould,  and  there  deposit 
their  waxen  amphorce^  to  be  filled  with^ 
the  viscid  sweetness  which  the  smaller 
creatures  can  not  reach.  You  apprehend 
me  ? Ah,  yes.  And  the  field-mouse  only 
waits  until  the  stock  of  nectar  is  fairly 
gathered,  and  then  the  cunning  robber  en- 
ters and  despoils  the  subterranean  store. 
If  field-mice  superabound,  then  no  winter 
honey  is  left  for  bumble-bees;  and  if  they 
starve,  there  will  be  next  year  no  fertili- 
zation of  clover. 

^ ‘ Yes,  I am  quoting  Darwin,  as  you  say. 
Away  from  towns  the  spoliation  of  the 
ground  nests  is  more  common.  Near  hu- 
man dwellings  it  is  less,  because  the  pred- 
atory cats  hunt  and  destroy  the  mice. 
Thus  the  chance  for  clover  in  its  struggle 
for  existence  depends  upon  cats.  Q.  E.  D.  ” 

I ventured  to  observe  that  there  was  an 
opening  for  a man  of  a speculative  turn ; 
namely,  to  take  cats  away  from  roofs  and 
sheds  and  the  nocturnal  temptations  of  city 
life — away,  also,  from  the  reach  of  old 
boots  and  blacking  bottles — and  turn  their 
obvious  talons  to  practical  use. 

“ Ah,  yes;  I have  thought  of  it,”  he  re- 
plied. “Darwin  is  a great  man.  He  has 
suggested  a use  for  cats.  You  will  find 
everything  in  Darwin.  I must  speak  to 
my  neighbor,  and  have  some  cats  brought 
here  for  the  protection  of  this  clover 
field.” 

A moment  later  there  was  a nervous 
bound,  and  then  a sudden  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  went  on: 

“Here  is  a new  idear— and  not  in  Dar- 
win. As  the  greyhound  has  derived  his 
stature  and  fleetness  by  the  law  of  Natu- 
ral Selection,  and  the  Newfoundland  his 
webbed  toes  from  generations  of  aquatic 
experience,  and  as  by  careful  attention 
almost  any  quality  can  be  perpetuated 
and  intensified,  why  not  make  the  com- 
mon bee.  Apis  mellifica^  the  subject  of  a 
grand  experiment  ? Why  not  select  those 
with  longest  feelers  and  snouts — I beg 
pardon:  antennae  and  proboscis— as  par- 
ents of  the  future  hive  ? Next  year  select 
again ; and  so  on  at  every  swarming-time, 
until  at  last  we  develop  or  create  a bee 
that  shall  be  master  of  the  sweets  of 
clover  ? 

“You  smile;  but  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  science.  If  a dog  or  sheep  can 
be  produced  to  any  required  pattern,  why 
can  not  a bee  be  formed  with  stilted  legs 


— or  even  decked  with  many  - colored 
bands  ?” 

I did  smile,  as  he  had  observed,  and 
wishing  him  success  in  his  grand  scheme 
of  apiculture,  I wandered  back  to  the  city. 

A few  days  later,  as  I was  passing  by 
the  clover  field,  there  was  a dreadful  up- 
roar. I saw  a row  of  bee-hives  near  the 
wall,  and  near  by  the  well-known  figure 
of  Mr.  Thombury.  He  wore  kid  gloves, 
and  his  head  was  enveloped  in  a green 
veil.  A small  boy,  in  a paroxysm  of  ex- 
citement, though  at  a reasonably  safe  dis- 
tance, was  ringing  a dinner-bell  with  one 
hand  and  shaking  a brass  warming-pan 
with  the  other.  I ventured  near  enough 
to  see  the  angrily  buzzing  swarm.  T^e 
living  mass  attached  to  a hive  grew  huge 
and  unwieldy  ; then  segments  fell  off, 
separated  into  single  bodies,  poised  like 
humming-tops,  or  shooting  here  and  there 
with  vicious  swiftness,  like  staff  officers 
in  a sham  fight.  The  tumult  grew,  imtil 
the  small  boy  suddenly  ceased  his  per- 
formances, gave  an  agonized  yell,  shouted, 
“Qol  darn  ’eml”  and  ran  away.  At  the 
same  moment  I saw  by  the  nervous  mo- 
tions of  Mr.  Thornbury’s  hands  that  the 
bees  had  got  under  the  folds  of  his  veil, 
and  were  resenting  his  intrusion  vigor- 
ously. Scientific  observation  was  diffi- 
cult under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
student  of  Nature  beat  a hurried  retreat 
toward  the  road  where  I stood. 

“Ah,  she  went  off!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Furious  creature,  insane  with  passion, 
the  only  female  in  the  enormous  tribe! 

Shot  upward  like  an  arrow.  No  keeping 
her,  though  I had  my  duplex  microscope 
ready.  I am  afraid  I got  things  mixed; 
had  forgotten  to  look  over  Huber.  Enor- 
mously clever  man,  that  Huber  1 Darwin 
often  quotes  him.  Disastrous  end  to  my 
great  experiment.” 

While  he  spoke  he  was  unwinding  the 
veil  from  his  head,  and  liberating  from 
time  to  time  some  angry  creature  whose 
lively  natural  weapon  was  only  too  ready 
for  offense.  His  pain  was  evidently 
sharp,  and  I could  not  laugh,  although 
his  notion  of  controlling  the  habits  of 
bees  was  in  itself  sufficiently  ludicrous. 

I walked  to  his  house  with  him,  and  con- 
soled him  as  well  as  I could. 

A pert  little  bantam  was  strutting  about 
his  yard,  and  Mr.  Thombury  for  the  mo- 
ment forgot  his  pain,  and  his  project  for 
an  improved  race  of  bees. 

“ Odd,  is  it  not,”  he  said,  “ that  Homer 
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makes  no  mention  of  the  gallinaceous 
family  ? Such  an  observer,  if  he  had 
ever  heard  a cock  crow,  or  seen  a hen 
with  chickens,  would  have  used  the  amus- 
ing creatures  as  illustrations.  But  there 
was  no  chanticleer  to  call  Achilles  to  put 
on  his  armor,  and  Penelope  had  never  a 
hen-coop  to  look  after.  At  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era  it  was  different.  Our 
Saviour  had  noticed  the  maternal  solici- 
tude of  the  female,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  warning  note  of  the  male  awoke  Pe- 
ter to  a taniy  repentance.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  family  of  galliruz  were 
brought  from  India  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
thence  into  Europe,  by  Alexander  the 
Great.” 

It  was  a singular  coincidence  that,  upon 
going  home,  the  servant  of  my  grocer,  a 
sharp  boy  named  Joe,  told  mo  he  had 
lately  seen  in  the  streets  a large  and  hand- 
some pigeon  with  scarlet-tipped  wings, 
purple  tail-feathers,  and  a small  well- 
shaped comb,  like  a cock’s,  upon  his  head. 
This  was  a staggerer— a pigeon  with  a 
cock’s  comb ! The  peaks  of  color  in  fea- 
thers might  be  accounted  for,  but  the 
comb  I No,  it  was  imi)ossible ; the  colum- 
hce  were  too  widely  distinct  from  the  gal- 
lincB.  I questioned  the  lad.  He  declared 
it  was  true,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  bird 
often.  He  calculated  he  knew  a pigeon, 
and  he  knew  what  a comb  was.  This 
was  a fine  sleek  bird,  with  a knowing 
look,  and  not  a bit  skeery. 

If  this  is  true,  thought  I,  I will  knock 
the  naturalists  endwise.  A pigeon  with 
a combi  I must  have  that  bird.  I will 
give  him  to  Mr.  Thombury  as  a subject 
for  a lecture.  He  will  go  back  of  Dar- 
win, even.  I will  write  to  Darwin  my- 
self. It  will  be  a favorable  opportunity 
to  get  an  autograph  letter ; for,  of  course, 
the  great  man  will  acknowledge  my  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  science. 

“Joe,”  said  I,  “if  you  can  catch  that 
bird  in  a trap— alive,  I mean,  and  with- 
out injury — I will  give  you  ten  dollars.” 

The  boy’s  face  brightened  with  a keen 
intelligence,  and  he  said,  “I’ll  try.” 

I visited  Mr.  Thornbury,  and  gave  him 
the  news.  Our  discussion  was  animated 
and  long,  but  it  need  not  be  reproduced 
here. 

I had  stipulated  with  Joe  that  in  case 
he  should  catch  the  bird,  he  should  take 
the  trap  direct  to  my  friend’s  house. 

Meanwhile  the  pigeon  had  been  seen 
by  many  persons,  and  it  was  noised  about 


in  the  grocery  and  provision  stores  of  the 
South  End  that  his  phenomenal  orna- 
ments had  excited  great  interest  among 
savants.  Joe  had,  moreover,  expatiated 
upon  his  expected  reward,  and  had  prom- 
ised to  take  his  “girl”  to  the  theatre  on 
the  strength  of  it. 

When  at  length  Joe  made  the  capture, 
and  started  off  with  the  prize  in  the  gro- 
cer’s wagon,  he  was  followed  by  a curious 
crowd.  I got  the  word,  and  started  also. 
By  the  time  I arrived  there  were  a dozen 
persons  in  the  front  yard.  Joe  had  al- 
already  alighted  with  the  box,  and  taken 
it  in-doors. 

Mr.  Tooke  Thombury,  in  his  best  blue 
coat,  and  with  eyes  that  gleamed  behind 
his  huge  glasses,  stood  waiting  for  the 
trap  to  be  opened. 

There  the  pigeon  was,  as  bright  a crea- 
ture as  ever  was  seen,  with  purple  tail, 
scarlet-tipped  wings,  and  a coral  comb. 
The  bird  ran  about  the  room  without  fear, 
but  did  not  choose  to  be  handled. 

Mr.  Thombury’s  emotion  was  extreme. 

“ Shades  of  Hunter  and  Buff  on,  of  Owen, 
Agassiz,  and  Aristotle  1”  he  ejaculated. 
“Am  I too  to  be  one  of  you — known  to 
after-times  as  one  of  the  great  co-ordi- 
nates in  science  ? The  Columba  thorn- 
buryi  shall  mark  a new  era  in  classifica- 
tion. Now  we  will  see  if  the  director  of 
the  Stubbs  Institute,  who  has  refused  to 
invite  me  to  lecture,  will  delay  longer  the 
acknowledgment  of  my  talents !” 

Meanwhile  the  lively  bird  kept  hopping 
about,  gracefully  eluding  capture.  Mr. 
Thombury  was  unconscious  of  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  audience,  as  he  hvlked  and 
meditated  by  turns.  The  entry  and  door- 
way were  filled  with  eagerly  curious 
folk. 

There  was  a slight  rustle,  then  a voice, 
and  quick  footst^.  A buxom  and  saucy 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  in  a short 
dress,  and  wearing  long  braids  of  yellow 
hair,  rushed  in,  saying,  in  a tone  that 
was  like  scolding  and  crying  at  once:  “I 
declare  it’s  too  b^l  Billy,  pretty  Billy, 
come !” 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  bird 
rose  on  his  wings  and  alighted  on  her  fin- 
ger. ‘ ‘ There  I there !”  she  said,  soothing- 
ly, “ Pretty  Billy,  kiss  mel” 

The  bird  put  his  bill  to  the  full  red  lips, 
and  gave  an  audible  coo  of  delight. 

“Abu?,  Joe  Saunders,”  slie  said,  tiun- 
ing  to  the  grocer’s  boy,  “you  see  if  you 
don’t  catch  it  I My  pa  says  there’s  a law 
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against  setting  traps  for  birds  in  the  city. 
Yes,  poor  Billy !”  she  said,  caressing  the 
bird  again,  “they  were  going  to  cut  you 
up'’  (giving  a spiteful  glance  at  Mr. 
Thombury),  “but  they  sha'n't — ^no,  they 
sha’n’t.” 

My  feelings  went  through  as  many 
phases  as  the  colors  of  a dying  dolphin. 
There  was  a pathetic  as  well  as  a comic 
side  to  the  scene.  The  face  of  Mr.  Thom- 
bury was  a study  for  a picture  of  vacuity. 
He  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

I ventured  to  calm  the  girl's  wrath  by 
admiring  her  pet.  “Those  are  very  un- 
usual colors,”  I said,  pointing  to  the  pur- 
ple and  scarlet  tips. 

“Oh,  I did  that,”  said  the  girl,  gayly. 
“ Papa's  carmine  ink  on  the  wing  feathers, 
and  violet  on  the  tail  feathers.  Aren't 
they  pretty  ? Kiss  me,  Billy  1” 

“ But  his  extraordinary  comb!”  gasped 
Mr.  Thombury. 

Here  the  girl  laughed  outright,  while 
her  merry  eyes  shone  and  her  fresh  color 
came. 

“Pretty  nice,  isn’t  it  ? I cut  it  out  of 
red  felt.  See  the  nice  smooth  ridges—just 
like  a real  comb  1 It's  stuck  well,  hasn't 
it?  Fish-glue  doesn't  soak  off.  Nice 
Billy!” 

And  the  pretty  fiend  dandled  the  or- 
nithological monster  up  and  down,  while 
he  clung  to  his  perch  on  her  finger,  and 
now  and  then  fluttered  his  carmine-tinted 
wings  and  spread  his  violet  tail. 

“ Say  good-by  to  the  gentlemen,”  said 
the  girl,  mischievously;  and  away  she 
went. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  said  (from  a 
scientific  point  of  view),  and  I was  in 
haste  to  settle  with  the  grocer's  clever 
boy  and  be  gone. 

I feared  that  Mr.  Thombury  would  be 
prostrated  with  the  shock,  but  it  is  sin- 
gular to  observe  the  elasticity  of  great 
minds. 

“It  is  not  well,”  he  said,  “to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  turned  from  the  pursuit 
of  truth  by  untoward  accidents  like  this. 
'Twas  a clever  deception  ; that  is  all. 
The  great  truth  remains.  And,  by-the- 
bye,”  he  continued,  “ I have  been  think- 
ing of  doing  a great  service  to  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  new  lands — the  new  Venice,  as 
some  one  calls  it.  You  know  the  long- 
legged  spider,  the  one  whose  little  body, 
round  as  a shot,  is  mounted  high  on  his 
curving  spokes,  like  a bicycle  rider ; Well, 
that  is  the  great  devourer  of  mosquitoes. 
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I have  an  idea  of  raising  these  grandfather- 
long-legs  for  the  rich  people  down  there 
on  the  Back  Bay,  and  for  the  Southend- 
ers.  In  summer  all  these  people  who 
live  on  ‘made  land’  are  as  pimply  as  a 
charity  school  coming  down  with  measles. 
Further,  I have  a notion  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate  literary  class  that  are 
forced  to  eke  out  their  income  by  lectur- 
ing. It  is  a numerous  class,  more  nu- 
merous than  their  auditors.  I propose  a 
co-operative  society.  Since  the  director 
of  the  Stubbs  Institute  gives  out  that  he 
won't  invite  us  if  we  apply— and  how  is 
any  one  to  know  you  have  goods  to  sell 
if  you  don’t  advertise  them? — we  must 
combine.  We  will  draw  for  turns,  and 
each  will  have  bis  chance  and  his  audi- 
ence.” 

I thought  the  scheme  had  very  little 
“money  in  it,”  but  merely  report  it  to 
show  my  neglected  brothers  that  great 
minds  are  not  unmindful  of  their  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Thombury 
may  long  be  spared,  and  enabled  to  plan 
new  schemes  in  the  interests  of  science 
and  philanthropy. 


VERNAL  FAITH. 

Whbx  heaven  was  siormy,  eartli  was  cold, 

And  sunlight  shunned  the  wold  and  wave, 
Thought  burrowed  in  the  church-yard  mould, 

And  fed  on  dreams  that  haunt  the  grave. 

But  now  that  heaven  is  freed  from  strife. 

And  earth's  full  heart  with  rapture  swells, 
Thought  soars  through  fields  of  endless  life 
Above  the  shining  asphodels. 

What  flower  that  drinks  the  south  wind’s 
breath, 

What  sparkling  leaf,  what  Hebe  morn. 

But  flouts  the  sullen  gray-beard  Death, 

And  laughs  our  arctic  doubts  to  scorn  f 

Pale  scientist,  scant  of  healthful  blood. 

Your  ghastly  tomes  one  moment  close; 

Pluck  freshness  from  a spring-time  bud, 

Find  wisdom  iu  the  opening  rose. 

Mark  the  white  lily,  whose  sweet  core 
Hath  many  a wild-bee  swarm  enticed, 

And  drew  therefrom  a honeyed  lore 
Pure  as  the  tender  creed  of  Christ! 

Tea,  even  the  weed,  which  upward  holds 
Its  tiny  ear  past  bower  and  lawn, 

A lovelier  faith  than  yours  unfolds. 

Caught  from  tho  far  faint  winds  of  dawn. 
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LIFE-ASSURANCE  DOES  ASSURE. 

Rare  Ben  Jonson used  to  say,  “When 
I take  the  humor  to  a thing  once, 
I am  like  your  tailor’s  needle — I go 
through.”  As  a policy-holder,  who  has 
taken  “the  humor”  and  has  determined 
to  “go  through,”  I am  impelled  by  re- 
cent strictures  upon  life-insurance  to  re- 
examine the  reasons  of  my  confidence. 
Does  life-assurance  assure?  The  ques- 
tion in  debate  is  the  trustworthiness  and 
economy  of  the  science  and  the  system. 
The  examination  that  I now  make  is  in 
the  interest  of  no  company,  and  in  contro- 
versy with  no  critic.  “Facts,  sir,  facts,” 
said  old  Gradgrind;  all  the  attainable 
facts  are  the  objects  of  my  search. 

WHAT  LIFE-INSURANCE  HAS  DONE. 

The  life-insurance  system  has  been  for 
two  centuries  a positive  force  in  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  civilization  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  national  wealth.  It  has  been 
an  important  educational  factor  of  every 
community  which  it  has  influenced,  in 
habits  of  economy,  prudence,  and  provi- 
dence. Aind  it  stands  to-day  side  by  side 
with  the  savings-bank  and  the  trust  com- 
pany, sharing  the  confidence  with  which 
men  who  seek  the  welfare  of  their  fellows 
crown  all  three. 

Its  special  plea  is  a provision  against  the 
unequal  risks  of  life,  and  its  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  an  interest-bearing  fund,  to  which 


Editor’s  Note. — The  subject  of  life-insurance  is 
one  involving  so  largely  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity that  its  discussion  in  a popular  magazine  is 
eminently  proper.  The  insurance  companies,  char- 
tered by  the  State,  cannot  properly  complain  of 
public  criticism  directed  against  their  metliods  of 
conducting  the  business.  But  the  critic  is  also  re- 
sponsible to  the  public ; and  when  a popular  maga- 
zine is  the  vehicle  of  criticism,  it  is  bound  to  present 
as  fairly  as  possible  all  the  facts  involved  in  the 
discussion.  Dr.  T.  M.  Conn’s  article,  “ Does  Life- 
Insurance  Insure  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Magazine,  directed  attention  to  what  the  writer  con- 
sidered the  weak  points  of  life-insurance.  We  pre- 
sent in  this  number  a further  consideration  of  the 
subject,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jun.,  under- 
taken at  our  request.  It  must  be  understood  that  this 
Magazine  is  not  committed  to  either  of  the  widely  dif- 
ferent conclusions  reached  by  these  writers.  Its  only 
concern  is  that  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  discus- 
sion shall  be  laid  before  the  public.  The  present  ar- 
ticle includes  what  the  former  did  not — the  statistics 
of  life-insurance  for  1879.  The  article  has  been  re- 
duced one-third  since  it  was  prepared.  The  limits 
of  our  space  compelled  the  omission  of  the  writer’s 
treatment  of  some  branches  of  the  topic.  The  whole 
essay  will,  we  understand,  be  published  separately 
by  the  writer  himself. 


its  prospective  participants  contribute  each 
his  share.  The  voices  of  critical  inquiry 
which  it  hears  are  the  echoes  of  its  own 
appeals  to  a selfish  and  spendthrift  socie- 
ty. There  is  a rebound  upon  itself  of  its 
own  counsel  of  economy.  Grave  may 
yet  be  its  defects,  but  the  public  owe  it 
none  the  less  a debt. 

More  than  twenty-one  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  divided,  in  sums  averaging 
about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  among 
widows  and  orphans  by  the  companies 
which  reported  to  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Department  in  1879.  Nearly  nine 
millions  of  doUars  in  addition  were  paid 
on  the  maturity  of  endowment  policies. 
Above  twelve  millions  of  dollars  were  re- 
turned to  twenty  thousand  persons  who 
have  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

In  all  forms  more  than  fifty-six  millions 
were  thus  distributed  in  1879.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1, 1859,  nearly  $760,000,000  have  been 
distributed  by  this  system  among  policy- 
holders  for  death  claims,  endowments,  sur- 
render values,  and  dividends,  by  the  com- 
panies doing  business  in  New  York. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  we 
are  told  that  life-insurance  has  outlived 
its  usefulness,  and  that  a newer  and  bet- 
ter plan  has  been  evolved  from  it.* 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED  IN  ITS  PLACE. 

I once  heard  the  sentiment  from  a dis- 
tinguished civilian  that  “there  is  no 
great  working  idea  in  history  which  does 
not  carry  its  own  caricature  along  with 
it.”  Innumerable  illustrations  of  this 
truth  will  occur  to  every  mind.  The 
present  one  is  not  less  pointed  than  the 
rest.  The  new  system,  which  is  really 
but  the  renewal  of  a discarded  experience 
of  the  old,  is  assurance  by  assessments 
among  survivors  in  a joint  association. 
In  many  of  the  States  the  Insurance  Com- 
missionersf  have  already  pronounced  both 

* The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  srstem  is  not 
really  the  exponent  of  the  co-operative  system  of 
insurance,  but  is  a gratuity  fund.  The  assessments 
paid  to  the  representatives  of  a deceased  member 
a 1*0  compulsory.  Each  seat  (worth  $30,000)  is  in 
pawn  until  the  contribution  is  paid.  The  circum- 
Btanccs  are  in  this  case  so  exceptional  that  the  plan 
can  not  be  elsewhere  reproduced. 

f Notably  Hon.  0.  Pillsbury  in  New  Hampshire, 
Hon.  John  W.  Stedman  in  Connecticut,  Hon.  Joseph 
W.  Wright  in  Ohio,  Hon.  Julius  L.  Clarke  in  Mas^ 
chusetts,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Kelsey  in  New  Jersey,  Hon. 
A.  R.  McGill  in  Minnesota,  Hon.  T.  B.  Needles  in 
Illinois,  Hon.  0.  S.  Welch  in  Kansas,  Hon,  P.  B. 
Spooner  in  Wisconsin,  Hon.  W.  S.  Belfe  to  Misaoon, 
, and  others. 
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its  fallaciousness  and  its  doom.  Such  ex- 
pert testimony,  of  men  to  whose  impar- 
tiality great  commonwealths  have  confid- 
ed the  oversight  of  all  companies  dealing 
in  technical  insurance,  will  have  great 
weight  with  practical  men. 

Examination  will  show  that  such  writ- 
ten policies  do  not  profess  to  insure,  but 
only  promise  that  a contribution,  not  ex- 
ceeding a certain  sum,  shall  be  solicit- 
ed. As  there  is  no  contract  for  a defi- 
nite amount,  and  no  reserve  fund  from 
which  the  matured  claim  could  be  drawn, 
it  follows  that  so  far  from  developing  pru- 
dence, this  system  tends  to  pauperize  its 
associates.  The  payment  of  the  assess- 
ment has  been  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  to  be  purely  op- 
tional, and  incapable  of  enforcement  by 
the  company.  Whatever  is  paid  to  the 
family  of  a deceased  member  of  such  a 
society  must  be  credited  to  charity  and 
supposed  self-interest,  not  to  justice. 

That  man  is  to  be  congratulated  who, 
having  been  drawn  into  the  net  of  this 
theory,  has  escaped ; and  after  paying  his 
contributions  during  a series  of  years,  has 
allowed  his  policy  to  lapse,  and  counted  his 
new  wisdom  a sufficient  surrender  value. 
There  can  be  no  security  for  any  one  in 
such  a system.  It  is  a scheme  which  not 
only  does  not  but  can  not  insure. 

THE  LIFE-INSURANCE  BARGAIN. 

In  judging  any  company,  the  order  of 
criticism  should  be,  first,  the  character  of 
the  men  managing  its  affairs;  second, 
the  safeguards  of  the  system  accepted  by 
them ; third,  the  fact  that  it  is  firmly  es- 
tablished, having  successfully  surmount- 
ed the  diseases  incident  to  youth;  and 
fourth,  the  relation  of  its  resources  to  its 
liabilities.  These  are  the  facts  with  which 
life-insurance  agents  deal.  They  have  a 
merchandise  for  sale.  In  this  aspect  of 
their  dual  office  they  are  “drummers” 
for  trade,*  The  policy  is  a contract  en- 

* In  BO  widely  diffused  a population  as  ours,  agents 
are  an  essential  element  of  any  successful  system 
of  commerce.  The  Equitable  Company  of  London 
has  never  employed  agents  with  their  proper  name, 
but  it  has  district  secretaries,  with  fixed  salaries,  in- 
stead of  contingent  commissions,  to  whom  are  in- 
trusted local  interests,  and  from  whom  is  expected 
the  increase  of  its  business.  To  all  intents  they  are 
the  same  as  our  solicitors.  The  real  result  of  the  pol- 
icy of  ignoring  agents,  and  refusing  to  pay  commis- 
sions, which  has  l^n  adduced  as  the  feature  of  this 
traditional  champion  and  exponent  of  a wise  econo- 
my, is  easily  shown.  Originated  in  1756,  the  coropa- 
oj's  funds  had  accumulated  In  1889  to  £10,689,932. 


forceable  by  law,  but  dependent,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  into  which  we  en- 
ter, upon  the  integrity  of  the  men  with 
whom  we  covenant.  The  bargain  is  fair 
if  we  make  it.  Dry-goods,  food,  and  in- 
surance are  worth  their  market  price  to 
the  purchaser.  What  avails  it  to  tell  the 
buyer  that  the  seller  is  either  making  or 
losing  money  by  the  operation?  If  he 
want  the  fabric  or  provision,  he  must  and 
he  will  pay  the  price.  It  is  equally  for- 
eign to  the  argument  to  urge  upon  him, 
after  he  has  paid  his  money,  that  the  sell- 
er has  paid  large  commissions  to  his  drum- 
mers, clerks,  porters,  besides  an  enormous 
salary  to  himself,  and  that  he  has  such 
facilities  to  loan  money  that  he  has  been 
able  to  command  a higher  rate  of  interest 
than  is  ruling  generally.  In  the  face  of 
all  such  counsels,  purchasers  and  policy- 
holders will,  year  after  year,  return  to  the 
old  stand,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
commodity,  until  they  come  to  be  called 
customers.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand wil?  control  in  this  as  in  all  other 
forms  of  barter  or  traffic. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SECURITY  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  next  question  of  interest  to  the 
buyer  is  the  ability  of  the  principal  to  de- 
liver the  goods  sold  by  the  agent.  This 
is  answered  by  the  good  repute  of  the 
house  with  which  he  deals,  and  the  certi- 
fied resources  at  its  command.  The  ex- 
aminations of  the  State,  year  after  year, 
give  him  in  assurance  a more  certain  basis 
for  his  confidence  than  any  mercantile 
agency  can  possibly  furnish  to  the  trade. 

He  has  not  only  a sworn  certificate  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company  with 
which  he  contracts,  but  the  impartial 
testimony  of  experts  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  by  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. What  are  the  facts  which  the  ap- 
plicant in  this  year,  1881,  may  compare 
before  he  commits  himself  to  this  cove- 
nant? In  all  the  companies  reporting 
to  the  State  in  1879,  there  were  $328,224,- 

But  from  that  time  the  decadence  and  depletion 
have  been  rapid,  without  even  a 8pa.<im  of  recovery. 

In  1849,  the  fund  had  fallen  to  £8,858,047  ; in  1859, 
to  £6,564,671 ; in  1869,  to  £4,609,736 ; and  in  1879, 
to  £4,246,474.  Meanwhile  its  policy  issues  have 
dropp^  to  a minimum  ; for  in  1879  the  company  i»- 
8ue<i  only  136  policies,  insuring  £185,050,  the  new 
premium  income  of  that  5’ear  being  but  £6857, 
while  the  management  expenses  were  £8307,  of 
which  directors’  fees  alone  absorbed  £2937,  or  S5i- 
per  cent  So  much  for  the  vaunted  value  and  econ- 
omy of  the  non-agency,  non-commission  policy  of 
the  Equitable  of  England. 
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812  of  re-insurance  reserve.  This  is  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  all  liabilities 
under  contract.  But  besides  this  there 
were  $66,277,721  75  of  surplus  as  regards 
policy-holders.  All  this  is  the  proper- 
ty of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  out- 
standing policies,  or,  besides  security  for 
the  amount  pledged  to  each,  the  com- 
panies hold  as  trustees  an  average  sum  of 
$110  for  every  policy  at  risk.  The  case  is 
still  stronger  if  the  three  largest  New 
York  companies  are  considered  in  their 
separate  responsibility.  The  wider  the 
scope  of  business,  the  better  do  the  aver- 
ages work,  and  the  greater  the  security  of 
the  assured.  These  companies  report 
$136,129,390  of  re-insurance  reserve,  and 
$26,075,466  49  of  surplus  applicable  on 
policies,  or  absolute  security  for  all  risks, 
and  $137  84  held  as  an  average  additional 
property  of  each  policy.  The  moral  in- 
tegrity of  the  managers  being  assumed, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their 
financial  ability  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  ev- 
ery maturing  contract.  • 

An  additional  and  most  impressive  en- 
forcement of  both  these  factors  of  confi- 
dence is  gained  by  a long  look  through 
the  past.  The  figures  make  an  argu- 
ment for  the  reliability  the  system 
which  no  rhetoric  can  overturn.  From 
the  New  York  life-insurance  reports, 
since  the  organization  of  the  department 
to  its  last  report,  as  of  December  31, 1879, 
I glean  my  statistical  compend.  The 
thirty-one  companies  of  this  and  other 
States,  whose  figures  appear  in  the  tables 
of  the  twenty-first  annual  report,  re- 
ceived from  policy-holders  in  premiums, 
cash  and  note,  during  the  twenty-one 
years,  or  such  portions  of  that  period  as 
are  covered  by  their  reports,  $898,376,032. 

During  the  same  term  these  companies 
paid  to  x>olicy-holders,  for  death  claims, 
matured  endowments,  annuities,  for 
lapsed  policies,  surrendered  and  pur- 
chased policies,  and  for  dividends,  $603,- 
073,118.  The  assets  of  the  same  compa- 
nies on  December  31,  1879,  amounted  to 
$401,616,793,  less  amount  of  capital  stock, 
$4,306,900,  or  a net  sum  of  $397,208,898. 
Let  this  he  added  to  the  amount  distrib- 
uted, and  we  have  $1,000,282,011  as  the 
total  paid  to,  or  now  held  in  trust  for, 
policy-holders.  But  if  from  this  latter 
amount  be  deducted  the  receipts  from 
policy-holders,  there  remains,  as  the  past 
and  prospective  gain  over  the  payments 
by  policy-holders,  $101,905,979. 


This  statement,  which  is  incontroverti- 
ble, shows  the  positive  side  of  security  as 
no  figures  of  speech  could  x)ortray  it. 
But  to  this  let  me  add  a similar  compari- 
son bearing  upon  the  relative  advantages 
of  large  or  small  companies  to  the  policy- 
holder. The  three  largest  New  York  com- 
panies, during  the  period  covered  by  the 
reports  from  which  I quote,  received  as 
premiums  $363,638,414,  and  paid  to  policy- 
holders $241,126,401.  Their  assets,  less 
capital,  were  $163,972,414,  making  the 
past  and  prospective  net  profits  to  policy- 
holders derived  from  interest,  over  and 
above  premiums  paid  by  them,  $41,560,436 
— or  more  than  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
gain  to  policy-holders  of  all  the  thirty-one 
companies.  These  enormous  assets  and 
gains  make  the  contract  of  life-insurance 
“double  sure,”  unless  rogues  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  companies. 

LIFE-INSURANCE  FAILURES. 

As  a matter  of  history,  I think  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  critics  that  in  no  series 
of  facts  has  “the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fitt^t”  been  more  undeniably  illus- 
trated than  in  the  record  of  life-insurance 
companies.  During  war  times  and  in  the 
after  “boom,”  there  were  many  abortive 
attempts  on  the  part  of  adventurers  to 
embark  in  this  business,  and  by  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  inexperienced  in  the  details  of 
the  system,  and  who,  moreover,  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  other  fields.  But  compe- 
tition with  the  old  and  sound  comxmnies 
compelled  such  moribund  institutions  to 
close  their  doors  and  books.*  Not  all  of 
them  were  dishonest.  Not  a few  volun- 


* There  were,  in  1869,  only  fourteen  life-insur- 
ance companies  authorized  to  do  business  In  this 
State,  eight  of  them  being  Now  York  companies. 

In  1871  this  number  had  increased  to  forty -one  New 
York  companies,  and  thirty  from  other  States — a to- 
tal of  seventy-one  companies.  Of  these  seventy-one 
companies,  only  thirty-one  (twelve  of  which  are  New 
York  companies)  are  now  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Meanwhile  tifty-one  companies 
(thirty-three  New  York  companies  and  eighteen  oth- 
er State  companies)  have  lapsed  by  failure,  with- 
drawal, amalgamation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  three 
companies,  by  the  depailment^s  estoppel  upon  their 
taking  new  business.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  life  companies  which 
have  had  a name  to  live  all  over  the  United  States, 
only  some  forty-five  survive.  In  fact,  a standard  in- 
surance authority  publishes  the  names  of  one  hun- 
dred life  companies  which  have  retired  during  only 
the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  do  we  know  of  moie 
than  one  or  two  life  companies  organised  since  1868 
which  have  survived  to  this  time. 
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tarily  retired  from  business  after  making 
adequate  provision  for  all  their  liabilities. 
The  failure  of  so  many  life  companies 
suggests  another  fact  which  sustains  my 
argument  for  the  strength  of  surviving 
companies.  During  the  seventeen  years 
of  depreciated  currency  (186!^1878),  when 
the  mean  average  premium  on  gold  was 
30  per  cent.,  the  life  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  received  in  cash  for 
premiums  $1,125,726,002,  and  expended 
$746,624,952.  Excess  of  cash  income  over 
cash  expenditure,  $379,101,050,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $22,300,000  per  year.  Upon  this 
excess  the  companies  had  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a 30  per  cent,  depreciation,  or 
$113,730,315  (equal  to  $6,690,000  per  an- 
num from  1862  to  1878),  up  to  such  time 
as  resumption  brought  currency  to  par. 

A careful  examination  has  convinced 
me  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  these 
failures  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  com- 
panies which  have  not  attained  half  the 
age  of  legal  majority.  Hardly  one  com- 
pany of  fifteen  years^  standing  can  be 
found  in  the  black  list.  The  marvel  is  not 
that  so  many  companies  have  closed  their 
doors,  but  that  so  large  a surplus  has  been 
successfully  carried  over  from  a period  of 
inflation  by  companies  which  all  the  as- 
sured recognize  as  firmly  established. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  public  press,  and 
the  increased  vigilance  of  the  insurance 
departments,  have  put  life-insurance  com- 
panies to  a test  beyond  that  to  which  any 
other  similar  institutions  have  ever  been 
subjected,  and  they  have  come  out  from 
the  trial  with  a reputation  that  other 
financial  corporations  might  well  envy. 
Taught  by  experience,  the  public  have  be- 
come more  discriminating  in  the  selection 
of  the  company  to  whose  fidelity  they  in- 
trust the  interests  of  their  dependents. 
There  may  have  been  companies  con- 
structed for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  But 
they  have  disappeared,  and  the  fittest  sur- 
vive. “ Things  refuse  to  be  mismanaged 
long.  Though  no  checks  to  a new  evil 
appear,  the  checks  exist  and  will  appear. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  discriminate 
against  insurance  companies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law.  Banks  have  failed. 
Railroad  companies  have  collapsed.  Mer- 
chants have  become  bankrupt.  We  have 
just  emerged  from  an  era  of  fraud.  Who 
condemns  the  bank  system,  the  railroad 
enterprises,  and  mercantile  f entures,  be- 


•  Emerson. 


cause  dishonesty,  taking  advantage  of  in- 
flation, has  tain^Jed  their  past  ?* 

But  taking  all  companies,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  into  account,  it  is  claimed 
that  “ less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  the 
money  ever  invested  in  life-insurance  in 
the  United  States  has  been  lost  through 
mismanagement,  dishonesty,  failure,  or 
other  cause. 

How  is  our  conviction  strengthened  by 
the  wise  use  made  of  the  money  which  is 
the  collateral  of  the  contracts?  Invest- 
ments in  buildings  have  been  criticised. 
But  the  receipts  for  rent  substantially  off- 
set the  charge.  Other  applications  of  the 
assets  come  under  the  direct  inspection  of 
the  department.  In  1870,  when  seven- 
ty-one companies  were  contending  in 
New  York,  at  least  11  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  assets  was  report^  as  unproduc- 
tive. The  case  is  reversed  in  1880.  Ev- 
ery company  now  doing  business  in  this 
State  has  not  only  all  its  reserve  drawing 
interest,  but  all  of  them  together  have 
$44,600,000  in  excess  of  their  reserve  pro- 
ductively invested.  Of  the  gross  assets, 
at  least  93  per  cent,  is  interest-bear- 
ing, the  small  balance  being  chiefly  the 
moneys  in  course  of  transmission  from 
agents,  in  process  of  investment,  or  in 
bank  awaiting  the  payment  of  claims. 

The  last  element  of  uncertainty  in  life- 
insurance  is  “the  critical  period  of  heavi- 
est pressure.”  Have  the  comimnies  that 
have  survived  the  deluge  of  inflation  made 
their  way  through  this  wilderness  ? The 
definition  of  such  a period  is  a matter  of 
pure  speculation.  It  is,  according  to  act- 
uarial subtleties,  not  very  far  off  for  our 
oldest  companies.  But  if  it  exist  in  fact, 
how  are  these  companies  prepared  to  meet 

* According  to  a railroad  journal,  during  1880, 
thirty-one  railroads,  with  a mileage  of  8375,  with 
$166,000,000  in  stock,  were  sold  under  foreclosure. 
In  five  years,  228  roads,  with  a mileage  of  20,000 — 
nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  present  total  mileage — and 
representing  a nominal  investment  of  $1,236,000,000, 
b^me  bankrupt. 

f “ The  Losses  by  Failures  not  One  per  Cent.  ! 
— ^The  life  companies  of  this  country  have  received, 
from  the  time  the  business  was  first  commenced 
down  to  the  present  date,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,238,185,000.  The  losses  by  all  the  companies  that 
have  ever  failed  here  will  reach  between  ten  and 
twelve  millions,  on  a very  liberal  estimate.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  99  per  cent,  of  all  the  money 
that  has  been  intrusted  to  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies has  been  faithfully  administered.  There 
have  been  failures — large  failures  and  scandalous 
ones — but  the  interest  cm  a wMe  has  been,  and  is 
to-day,  as  secure  as  any  human  institution  the  sun 
ever  shone  on.” — The  Insurance  Monitor. 
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it?  If  they  should  cease  business  to-day, 
their  assets,  if  administered  as  heretofore, 
would  more  than  suffice  to  meet  every 
liability  as  it  may  mature.  This  ought 
to  be  enough,  for  “sufficient  unto  the 
day,”  etc.  But  practically  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  “a  critical  period”  in  a 
well-ordered  company,  after  it  has  passed 
its  infancy.  During  the  first  five  years 
of  its  existence,  the  demand  for  $150,000 
annually  in  death  claims  might  have  test- 
ed its  resources ; whereas  the  payment  by 
one  of  the  largest  companies  of  $7,000,000 
in  death  and  endowment  claims  during 
1879  passed  as  a mere  incident  of  the 
business. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  DIFFICULTIES  IN  PROCESS 
OF  SOLUTION. 

As  one  of  the  assured,  I find  the  system 
begirt  by  objections  just  now.  So  far  as 
they  are  based  on  real  evils,  there  seems 
to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  an 
honest  determination  to  grapple  with  and 
if  possible  to  overcome  them.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  relate  to  features  which 
have  been  already  corrected,  whilst  others 
anticipate  the  crystallization  of  questions 
still  in  solution.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
these  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  assured 
person. 

IS  IT  A PLUTOCRACY  ? 

There  is  really  danger  to  the  people  in 
the  creation  of  a plutocracy.  The  corpo- 
rations of  the  land,  and  their  vast  accu- 
mulations of  capital,  are  a standing  men- 
ace to  the  personal  and  political  rights  of 
the  community.  The  power  that  they 
are  capable  of  wielding,  and  the  monop- 
olies of  their  franchise,  may  well  excite 
anxiety.  The  opposition  of  the  Grangers 
to  our  railroad  system  is  the  most  promi- 
nent illustration  of  this  popular  unrest. 
Is  life-insurance  rightly  placed  in  the 
same  category  T There  are  now  only  one 
or  two  strictly  proprietary  companies  do- 
ing business  in  these  States,  and  infiuen- 
tial  as  they  are,  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  fear  their  oppressive  growth. 
Others  are  formally  constituted  on  the 
stock  basis,  but  are  practically  mutual  in 
their  methods.  Nor  is  the  comparative 
business  of  all  these  combined  a very 
large  factor  in  the  system.  We  have  not 
as  yet  reached  a basis  for  this  allegation. 
But  a cliamber  of  life-insurance,  made  up 
of  representatives  from  all  the  leading 
companies,  may  prove  the  dominating 
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force.  This  would  be  possible  if  competi- 
tion were  not  so  commanding  an  element 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  centrifugal  far  outmeasurea 
the  centripetal  force  of  the  system.  The 
attempt  to  unite  all  companies  in  such  a 
representative  chamber  was  long  since  a 
demonstrated  failure.  We  are  brought 
down,  then,  to  the  system  as  a simple 
whole.  Notwithstanding  its  distracti^ 
and  diverse  infiuences,  making  combina- 
tion almost  impossible,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  the  mutual  principle  is  the 
source  of  danger  to  our  interests.  This  is 
the  reductio  ad  abaurdum.  For  the  pol- 
icy-holders are  the  constituents.  They 
are  voters,  and  have  a standing  in  court 
From  them  proceeds  the  authority  of  ad- 
ministration, and  they  have  swift  meth- 
ods for  vindicating  their  jeoparded  inter- 
ests. The  people  are  the  Pluto.  They 
are  asked  to  dread  a spectre;  but,  like  that 
of  the  Brocken,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of 
themselves  cast  upon  a cloud.  The  mu- 
tual life-insurance  system  is  a democracy. 
It  can  never  become  other  than  this  with- 
out a coup  d'itat 

The  facts  bear  out  this  theory. 


Losses  and  claims  paid  in  1879 $29,973,134 

Paid  on  lapsed,  surrendered,  and  pur- 
chased policies 12,703,188 

Paid  dividends  to  policy-holders 13,330,824 

Total  paid  policy-holders,  1879. . . $56,007,146 
But  the  receipts  from  premiums  in  1879 

were 62,721,720 

Excess  of  payments  over  receipts  by  the 
companies $8,285,426 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  as- 
sured have  actually  received  $3,285,426 
more  than  they  contributed  in  the  same 
year.  This  does  not  look  like  oppression. 

The  thing  for  which  each  assured  person 
bargains  is  the  assurance  of  his  life.  This 
he  receives;  and  besides  this,  so  long  as 
his  policy  is  in  force,  he  secures  as  addi- 
tional advantage  certain  dividends  which 
the  critic  calls  “profits.”  But  the  word 
“profits”  is  a misnomer,  and  misleading 
when  applied  to  life-insurance.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  and  can  be  no  “ profits” 
to  either  the  company  or  the  policy-hold- 
er. On  the  contrary,  the  whole  business 
is  based  on  the  certainty  of  loss.  This  is 
its  unique  and  anomalous  position.  The 
premium  paid  on  a life  policy  is  a loss  of 
money,  which  the  assured  does  not  exjiect 
personally  to  recover.  The  dividends,  so 
called,  are,  in  marine  insurance,  named  re- 
turn premiums.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
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the  account  with  each  life  policy  is  bal- 
anced. Whatever  amount  of  the  premi- 
um is  not  needed  for  security  is  returned 
to  the  assured.  This  rebate  can  scarcely 
be  called  a profit.  If  death  should  inter- 
vene, and  the  policy  be  made  good,  its  ad- 
justment is  a loss  of  life  to  the  assured, 
and  a loss  of  so  much  money  to  the  other 
members  of  the  society.  Fire  and  marine 
insurance  anticipate  but  little  loss  among 
the  number  of  their  risks. 

The  savings-banks  are  not  thought  to 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  community,  and 
yet  they  lack  the  mutual  element  of  organ- 
ization. They  are  administered  by  self- 
perpetuating  boards.  There  is  this  fun- 
damental difference  in  favor  of  life-insur- 
ance. But  who  fears  that  the  millions  of 
assets  held  by  savings-banks  will  be  made 
a power  to  grind  the  faces  of  their  poor 
depositors?  The  only  ground  for  such 
demagogism  as  that  which  decries  the 
plutocracy  of  life-insurance  is  the  practi- 
cal disuse  of  the  suffrage  by  the  policy- 
holders. It  is  in  the  power  of  the  as- 
sured in  mutual  life-insurance  companies 
to  dethrone  Mammon,  if  he  have  seized 
the  highest  place,  and  call  himself  presi- 
dent. That  they  do  not  often  do  this  is 
the  best  evidence  of  popular  unbelief  in 
this  aspersion,  and  the  best  testimony  that 
the  society  can  give  to  their  satisfaction 
with  their  trustees. 


them  with  all  their  associated  burdens,  and 
withdraw  the  whole  of  his  investments  ? 

The  position  of  the  company  is  in  this 
matter  mediatorial.  It  must  deal  fairly 
with  both  sides.  The  amount  that  it  pays 
must  be  reduced  by  the  ratio  of  accumu- 
lated risk  which  the  withdrawing  person 
leaves  to  the  remaining  members  of  the 
association.  Whilst  in  common  law  the 
retirant  has  no  claim,  his  rights  have  been 
-sufficiently  guarded  by  the  recent  legisla- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has, 
in  the  policy  which  he  has  read  and  ac- 
cepted, voluntarily  waived  all  surrender 
values.  The  commonwealth  have  secured 
to  him  an  amount  of  paid-up  insurance 
represented  by  a certain  proportion  of  his 
reserve,  or  a cash  compensation  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  relative  interests  of  tiiose 
with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  com- 
pany. The  equity  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances.  The  company  in  follow- 
ing equity  must  not  forget  justice.  The 
comparison  between  the  rights  of  one  and 
all  is  the  important  element  in  its  decision, 
for  it  is  the  interest  of  the  society  of  the  as- 
sured to  have  the  payments  continued  to 
the  end  of  all  lives  or  terms.  They  can 
never  consent  to  a premium  upon  breach 
of  contract.  The  duty  of  a company  to 
its  faithful  constituents  often  compels  an 
appearance  of  close  dealing  with  those  who 
withdraw. 


SURRENDER  VALUES. 

The  next  inequity  which  demands  ex- 
amination is  the  surrender  value  of  poli- 
cies whose  holders  wish  to  retire  from 
their  contracts.  This  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  a vexed  question.  But  as  in 
England,  so  here,  competition  will  be  its 
cure.  When  an  assured  person  deter- 
mines to  discontinue  his  risk,  he  is  liable 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  a community,  and  has  no  right  to 
press  the  equity  of  the  one  against  that 
of  all.  He  is  tempted  to  look  at  the  mat- 
ter too  selfishly,  and  is  surprised  that 
so  small  a percentage  of  his  payments  is 
found  in  the  offered  price  for  surrender. 
If  he  be  troubled  about  his  health,  he  will 
not  think  of  withdrawal.  If  his  chances 
for  life  be  below  the  average,  he  thinks  it 
no  inequity  to  resort  to  any  expedient 
which  will  keep  his  policy  in  force,  and 
thus  add  to  the  risks  of  other  persons  as- 
sured with  him.  What  right,  then,  has 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  chances  of 
life  be  far  better  than  the  average,  to  leave 


LAPSED  POLICIES. 

Cognate  to  the  question  of  surrender 
values  is  the  difficulty  connected  with 
the  “lapsing  of  policies.”  A life-insur- 
ance policy  is  a contract  to  which  there 
are  two  covenanting  parties.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  a solemn  agreement  to  pay 
periodically  a certain  sum,  and  on  the  oth- 
er an  engagement  to  pay  a much  larger 
sum  on  the  death  of  the  assured,  or  after  a 
limited  number  of  years.  The  ability  of 
the  company  to  fulfill  its  plighted  agree- 
ment depends  largely  upon  the  faithful 
fulfillment  of  his  promise  by  the  assured. 
Here  are  all  the  conditions  which  are  need- 
ful to  bring  the  transaction  under  the  law 
of  contracts.  So  far,  then,  from  clamoring 
for  clemency,  the  assured  who  faults  in  his 
part  of  the  agreement,  or  seeks  release 
from  Ills  obligations,  is  liable  to  a claim 
for  compensation  from  the  company.  His 
failure,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  strikes  at 
the  solvency  of  the  company,  entails  ac- 
tual loss  upon  it,  and  endangers  the  in- 
terests of  all  who  share  with  him  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  the  system.  His  breach  of 
contract  is  a civil  crime,  which  only  des- 
perate circumstances  can  condone.  More- 
over, there  is  an  element  of  moral  obli- 
quity in  it.  He  has  expressly  consented 
to  certain  conditions  written  in  his  pol- 
icy, and  now  he  falsifies  the  confidence 
which  the  company  have  placed  in  his 
promise.  They  have  all  this  while  held 
his  “word  to  be  as  good  as  his  bond” ; but 
he  evades  his  pledged  obligation,  and  poses 
himself  as  a martyr,  while  in  law,  equity, 
and  morals  he  is  really  a sinner. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  history 
of  fraudulent  companies  in  the  past,  it  is 
the  generally  accepted  theory  of  educated 
and  honest  life-insurance  men  everywhere 
that  lapses  are  a loss,  and  not  a profit. 
Companies,  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
abide  by  their  contracts,  at  the  cost  of 
much  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  have 
a just  cause  of  complaint  against  persons 
who  for  trivial  reasons  thus  forswear 
themselves.  For  whom  are  the  officers 
running  the  companies? — ^the  benefit  of 
those  who  stay  in,  or  of  those  who  aban- 
don their  contracts  and  go  out  ? Unques- 
tionably for  the  former.  Does  not  the  out- 
cry of  policy-holders  in  fraudulent  com- 
panies which  have  failed  tell  the  story  ? 
If  the  company  break  its  contract,  “all 
the  little  dogs,  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet- 
heart, do  bark”  at  it.  No  assured  person, 
however  many  insurance  agreements  he 
may  have  shirked,  is  base  enough  to  do 
it  reverence.  This  is  the  other  side  to 
this  matter,  which  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious men  should  consider  before  they 
complain. 

But  such  strictures  against  the  number 
of  lapsing  policies  are  both  disingenuous 
and  untimely.  The  year  1871  has  been 
chosen  as  the  extreme  illustration  of  this 
evil.  I follow  the  objector  in  the  path  of 
examination  indicated  by  his  references. 
New  York  reports  for  that  year  show  the 
termination  of  i)olicies : 


By  Sur- 
render. 

B, 

Lap*^ 

^all 

Ways. 

New  York  companies 

Companies  of  other  States . 

16,732 

10,774 

63,668 

36,048 

104,760 

74,717 

Total 

26,6()tt 

88,7«J6 

179,477 

The  ratio  of  policies  terminated  by  lapse 
and  surrender  was  in  all  reporting  com- 
panies 66.14  per  cent,  of  all  policies  ter- 
minated, and  not  93  per  cent.,  as  charged. 
This  is  a difference  which  is  not  only  con- 
siderable, but  which  carries  with  it  other 


and  imx)ortant  explanatory  suggestions. 

In  years  when  notes  were  protested  by 
the  basketful,  when  nearly  two  hundred 
railroads  had  made  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  their  bonds,  when 
banks  closed  their  doors  and  suspended 
payment,  when  wages  were  at  their  low- 
est point,  the  i)ercentage  of  failure  in  pay- 
ing life-insurance  premiums  was  about 
67  per  cent,  of  policies  terminated  in  all 
ways.  But  now  the  tide  has  turned.  The 
surviving  institutions  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  strain  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  Public  confidence  has 
been  re-established  in  their  integrity  and 
resources.  All  industries  are  developing. 
Real  estate  is  rising  in  value.  Wages  are 
at  almost  their  highest  mark.  Of  all  this 
the  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  lapses  in 
life-insurance  is  a significant  exposition. 

But  even  this  admitted  percentage  is  not 
net.  For  it  is  the  common  experience 
of  all  companies  that  a large  number  of 
lapsed  policies  are  revived  and  restored, 
sometimes  after  years  have  intervened. 
And  even  the  resulting  number,  after 
deducting  such,  should  be  lessened  by 
the  subtraction  of  those  for  which  some 
pecuniary  consideration  has  been  paid 
after  the  lapse.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fault  of 
his  own  carelessness  if  any  policy-holder 
suffer  his  premium-day  to  pass  without  se- 
curing, in  either  paid-up  insurance  or  a 
cash  surrender  value,  some  equivalent  for 
his  policy.  This  reduces  once  more  the 
ratio  of  absolute  loss  to  the  assured.  In- 
fant policies  are  more  liable  to  lapse  than 
those  that  have  gained  a stalwart  life. 
The  duration  in  the  one  case  is  the  paral- 
lel of  that  in  the  other.  More  than  half 
the  terminations  take  place  during  the 
first  or  second  years  of  the  policy,  as  it  is 
the  nursery  which  is  most  often  invaded 
by  death.  Indeed,  a man  can  not  fairly 
be  said  to  have  started  on  his  insurance 
career,  as  far  as  his  obligations  are  con- 
cerned, until  he  has  proved  his  good  faith 
by  paying  his  second  premium.  An  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  this  factor 
when  calculating  the  average  duration  of 
all  policies  issued.  The  net  numl>er  of 
policies  terminated  in  1879  was  60,503. 
The  net  number  of  policies  lapsed,  ^ter 
deducting  restorations,  was  18,679. 

The  case  is  made  much  stronger  if  the 
amount  in  risk  be  the  basis  of  ratio.  For 
manifest  reasons,  the  busing  of  1878-80 
must  form  the  elements  of  this  computa- 
tion. The  amount  lapsed,  after  deduct- 
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ing  old  policies  revived,  number  of  those 
entered  as  new  risks,  purchases,  and  ex- 
tensions, is  |50,074,4OT. 

But  the  amount  in  force  December 


81, 1877,  waa 11,556,105,823 

Issued  during  1878  . .$156,501,129 
Less  amount  not  taken  19.597,568  136,903,566 

Whole  amount  at  risk $1,698,008,889 


A comparison  of  this  total  amount  at 
risk  and  the  amount  lapsed  will  show 
that  the  latter  is  less  than  three  per  cent, 
(2.96)  of  the  former.  The  magnitude  of 
the  business  and  the  small  number  of  pol- 
icies that  lapse  are  elements  of  considera- 
tion which  emphasize  the  persistency  of 
policy-holders,  and  their  general  content- 
ment. 

EXPENSES  OP  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  question  of  expense  is  relative.  It 
is  emphatically  to  the  policy-holder’s  in- 
terest that  such  vigor  and  skill  in  the 
management  shall  be  employed  as  to  pro- 
duce a profitable  result.  Such  a policy  is 
oftentimes  expensive  at  the  outset.  A re- 
duction of  expenses  is  frequently  the  pre- 
cursor of  depletion.  The  vital  question 
is  what  the  policy-holder  is  to  get  in 
strength  and  profit  for  his  money.  Un- 
less the  percentage  of  cost  be  so  great  as 
to  endanger  the  company’s  ability  to  meet 
its  part  of  the  contract  made  with  him,  he 
has  naturally  no  desire  to  intrude  either 
his  curiosity  or  his  counsel,  provided  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  company  is  skillfully 
conducted.  Details  he  is  willing  to  leave 
to  the  wisdom  of  managers,  who,  by  the 
suffrages  of  policy-holders,  have  assumed 
full  responsibility.  Should  he  sometimes 
think  that  certain  salaries  are  too  high,  he 
recalls  the  fact  that  in  many  other  cases 
small  salaries  have  not  saved  a company 
from  insolvency.  The  skill  and  care  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  life-insur- 
ance companies,  the  judicious  investment 
of  their  accumulating  funds,  the  watch- 
ful oversight  over  contracts  covering  pro- 
tracted periods  of  time— all  these,  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  matters,  call  for  tal- 
ent of  the  very  highest  order.  A man’s 
labor  is  worth  all  that  he  can  get  for  it. 
Large  responsibilities  imply  large  com- 
pensations. The  men  are  few  in  any 
community  who  can  judiciously  manage 
millions.  Whether  the  fortune  be  pub- 
lic or  private,  they  are  entitled  to  a fair  in- 
come for  personal  needs.  In  managing  his 
own,  a man  has  more  license  for  expendi- 
ture than  in  a trusteeship.  But  the  doc- 


trine of  proportion  holds  good,  after  all, 
as  a law.  A man  who  is  a fair  seaman 
or  a superior  skipper  may  safely  sail  his 
ship  over  the  Atlantic  while  summer  seas 
and  skies  outline  his  course.  But  the 
gales  and  hurricanes  of  winter  can  only 
be  outridden  by  a stanch  vessel,  the  skill 
and  courage  of  whose  commander  are 
commensurate.  Periods  of  peace  in  life- 
insurance  may  be  and  have  been  followed 
by  crises  most  momentous.  It  is  the  re- 
serve force  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  its 
affairs  which  alone  can  control  the  ele- 
ments in  such  an  emergency.  His  serv- 
ices for  one  such  year  of  financial  stress 
may  be  worth  to  the  assured  the  gross 
amount  of  his  salary  during  his  entire 
connection  with  the  company. 

A life-insurance  company  is  an  organi- 
zation which,  in  its  subdivision  of  respon- 
sibility and  office,  has  no  parallel  but  that 
of  the  government  of  a State.  It  employs 
a large  corps  of  agents,  scattered  over  a 
widely  extended  territory;  skillful  med- 
ical examiners  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  risks,  lest  the  mortality 
rate  be  ruinously  increased ; cashiers, 
book-keepers,  and  clerks  to  receive  and 
account  for  the  premiums  paid ; scientific  • 
actuaries  to  guard  against  insufficiency 
of  reserve,  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  surplus  that  may  safely  be  return- 
ed; real  estate  experts  to  watch  over  its 
loans;  a claim  bureau  to  adjust  without 
litigation  the  rightful  demands  made  upon 
it;  lawyers  of  wise  counsel  to  examine 
the  titles  of  property  on  which  loans  are 
made,  and  otherwise  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  its  policy-holders;  and  men  of 
executive  ability  in  its  chief  offices,  ca- 
pable of  guiding  and  conserving  these 
manifold  departments.  How  vast  is  the 
force  needful  for  its  continued  success! 

The  total  amount  paid  by  all  the  thirty- 
one  companies  reporting  to  New  York  in 
1879,  for  the  salaries,  commissions,  adver- 
tising, and  all  other  expenditures  of  the 
business,  including  dividends  to  stock- 
holders, was  $10,893,197,  while  the  total 
amount  of  money  managed  was  over  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  What  a dif- 
ference to  the  policy-holders  whether  this 
vast  sum  was  skillfully  or  unskillfully 
guarded! 

Was  this  too  much?  Take  for  ratio 
the  three  largest  New  York  companies,  in 
which  the  princely  salaries  are  paid.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  salaries,  medical 
fees,  and  wages  of  other  employ were  less 
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ing  men  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  upon  them,  and  the  oth- 
er duties  that  pertain  to  this  office  ? The 
agent  who  etfects  insurance  on  your 
clothes  receives  15  per  cent,  year  after 
year,  and  the  average  commission  upon 
the  assurance  of  your  life  is  6^  per  cent. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  payment  of  com- 
missions can,  by  life  companies,  be  so 
graded  as  to  retain  in  their  employ  men 
of  high  capacity  and  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  the  average  ratio  so  low.* 

But  the  final  fact  to  be  recognized  in 
this  connection  is  that  the  administration 
of  existing  life  companies  has  not  cost 
their  policy-holders  a single  dollar.  Not 
only  have  the  thirty-six  companies  whose 
aggregate  premiums  and  payments  have 
been  tabulated  met  all  maturing  claims, 
accumulated  an  adequate  reserve,  return- 
ed as  dividends  the  excess  of  premiums 
paid,  purchased  many  cancelled  policies, 
and  paid  all  expenses,  but  they  have,  over 
and  above  all  this,  saved  as  surplus  more 
than  $76,000,000,  which  they  held  on 
January  1, 1880,  in  trust  for  policy-hold- 
ers. Their  interest  account  shows  this  net 
excess  after  meeting  all  the  cost  of  the  busi- 
ness. By  the  use  of  money  from  which 
we  might  have  derived  no  income  had  we 
retained  it,  these  companies  have  not  only 
accumulated  a secure  reserve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  policies  when  they  fall  due, 
but  have  covered  every  conceivable  item 
of  administrative  expenditure.  Let  the 
fault-finder  name  any  other  business  mak- 
ing even  approximately  as  good  a return 
for  the  investment  of  one  thousand  million 
dollars,  being  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
received  since  organization  by  all  compa- 
nies reporting  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

PROTECTIVE  LEOISLATION. 

The  appeal  in  ancient  times,  whenever 
supposed  difficulties  were  encountered, 
was  to  Hercules.  And  State  or  national 
legislation  is  now,  and  among  life-insur- 
ance critics,  substituted  for  the  god  of 
force.  The  panacea  of  all  the  ills  to 
which  the  life-insurance  system  is  heir 
must  be  sought  at  Albany  or  Washing- 
ton— so  they  in  substance  say.  Three 
things  within  the  scope  of  the  law-mak- 
ing power  would  have  satisfied  all  policy- 
holders. But  many  others  have  been  add- 
ed which  work  to  their  detriment.  These 
three  things  are: 

1.  The  fullest  publicity  in  all  the  affairs 
of  this  system.  This  has  been  gained  by 


the  compulsory  deposit  of  sworn  annual 
statements,  which  are  openfor  comparison, 
and  form  the  legal  evidence  for  complaint. 

2.  The  authoritative  examination  of 
the  assets  of  each  company,  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  State  may  endorse  the  as- 
sertion of  the  filed  reports.  This  has  been 
most  needful  in  the  past,  and  is  a shield 
for  the  future. 

3.  The  retention,  within  the  reach  of 
the  courts  of  the  State  where  the  company 
is  organized,  of  sufficient  securities  to 
meet  the  judgments  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  levied  by  the  courts  against 
the  company  on  resisted  x>olicies. 

Every  good  measure  which  has  been 
enforc^  by  State  authority  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  energy  of  some  ambitious 
company.  It  was  only  hastening  a natu- 
ral progress  to  make  it  by  law  a compul- 
sory part  of  the  system.  The  vagaries  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  oth- 
er States  in  taxing  premiums  of  companies 
from  outside  their  limits,  and  retaliating 
for  disadvantages  which  their  own  com- 
panies suffer  elsewhere,  are  bringing  this 
whole  system  of  a paternal  government 
into  contempt.  Before  that  class  of  object- 
ors who  seek  a national  bureau  can  sucdeed 
in  their  wishes,  the  people  must  consent 
to  a constitutional  amendment  for  the 
purpose.  The  fathers  reserved  all  such 
rights.  Their  children  will  some  day 
learn  that  these  rights  are  safer  when  left 
to  the  defense  of  fundamental  laws  of  po- 
litical economy  than  to  the  shifting  will 
of  political  parties.  In  view  of  all  this 
discussion,  and  for  its  “improvement,” 
as  the  old  divines  used  to  say,  I add 

SOME  FRIENDLY  SUGGESTIONS  TO 
POLICY-HOLDERS. 

1.  Loolc  before  you  leap.  Choose  for 
your  investment  a life-insurance  com- 
pany that  is  vigorously  and  honestly 
conducted  in  all  its  departments,  and  in 
which  the  relation  of  surplus  to  liabili- 
ties justifies  the  expectation  of  stability 
and  security. 

2.  Do  not  overleap.  Take  no  more  in- 
surance than  your  desponding  anticipa- 
tions of  income  make  it  more  than  prob- 
able that  you  can  maintain. 

3.  Stick.  When  you  have  gained  your 
footing,  stand  firm.  For  your  family’s 
sake,  for  your  character’s  sake,  for  so- 
ciety’s sake,  for  truth’s  sake,  do  not  break 
the  contract.  Let  your  motto  be,  “ITie 
Poltcy—i#  mvM  and  shall  be  preserved.'^' 
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YOUNG  MAN,  GO  YTEST. 

Not  far  from  the  Missouri  River,  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  Iowa,  is  a 
colony  of  Englishmen  who  have  under- 
taken, with  moderate  capital  and  infinite 
pluck,  to  build  up  their  fortunes  in  this 
country.  Their  enterprise  is  new — ^just 
old  enough,  however,  to  furnish  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  agriculture  is,  when 
properly  undertaken,  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable industries  in  this  country.  Their 
number  at  present  is  about  three  hun- 
dred, and  many  additional  members  are 
expected  this  spring. 

This  colony,  often  called  the  Close  Col- 
ony, owes  its  origin  to  three  enterpris- 
ing brothers,  respectively  James,  William, 
and  Fred  Close.  One  of  these  came  out 
here  in  1876  to  row  in  the  Cambridge  boat 
crew  at  the  Centennial  Regatta,  ^me  of 
the  crew  fell  sick,  however,  and  they  were 
forced  to  leave  Philadelphia  and  retire  to 
Cape  May  to  recuperate.  There  the  young 
Englishman  met  his  destiny,  and  closed 
his  boating  career  by  an  engagement  to 
marry.  About  this  time  the  young  lady’s 
father  advised  young  Close  to  take  a trip 
West  before  returning  to  England,  assur- 
ing him  that  if  he  should  do  so,  he  would 
be  satisfied  that  this  country  offered 
stronger  inducements  to  a young  man 
than  any  across  the  water.  Accordingly, 
he  went  West,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  into  farming.  He  immediately  drew 
his  two  brothers  into  the  enterprise,  and 
together  they  began  on  a large  scale.  At 
the  same  time  they  took  steps  to  induce 
their  friends  in  England  to  join  them. 
Though  the  enterprise  is  not  three  years 
old,  they  control  at  present  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  young  men  who  makeup  this  com- 
munity are,  for  the  most  part,  graduates 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  On  one  farm  I 
met  two  tall  and  handsome  young  farm- 
ers whose  uncle  had  been  a distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  The  last  time  I 
had  seen  them  was  in  a London  drawing- 
room. This  time  they  tramped  me  through 
the  mud  and  manure  of  the  bam-yard  to 
show  me  some  newly  bought  stock.  They 
were  boarding  with  a Dutch  farmer  at 
three  dollars  per  week  in  order  to  learn 
practical  farming.  Both  were  thorough- 
ly contented,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
future  with  pleasure. 

Another  young  farmer  whom  I noticed 
on  horseback  with  top-boots,  flannel  shirt, 


sombrero,  and  belt-knife,  was  pointed  out 
to  me  as  the  grandson  of  the  author  of 
Paley^a  Theology,  He  was  attending  a 
cattle  auction  at  Lemars,  Iowa. 

There,  too,  was  a son  of  Thomas  Bayley 
Potter,  the  distinguished  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  M.P.  for 
Rochdale,  who  had  come  out  only  to  take 
a look  at  the  place,  but  who  so  fell  in  love 
with  the  life  that  he  decided  to  invest. 
One  had  been  an  admiral  in  the  royal 
navy,  another  had  been  connected  with  a 
Shanghai  bank.  There  was  a brother  to 
Lord  Ducie,  not  to  speak  of  future  bar- 
onets, viscounts,  and  honorables.  These 
young  men  had  all  been  attracted  here  by 
their  love  of  a free,  active  life,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  enter  a socie- 
ty congenial  to  their  tastes  and  early  asso- 
ciations. 

Although  differing  widely  from  “Tom” 
Hughes’s  Tennessee  colony,  this  Iowa 
community  has  accomplished  (without 
any  special  agreement  between  the  mem- 
bers) an  undertaking  which  combines  the 
profits  of  farming  with  the  out-door  sports 
so  dear  to  an  Englishman. 

They  have  the  very  best  ground  for  fox- 
hunting in  the  world — a rolling  prairie 
with  a creek  here  and  there.  Every  col- 
onist makes  it  his  chief  care,  after  buying 
his  farm,  to  breed  a good  hunter  for  the 
steeple-c^ses.  They  have  regular  meets 
for  fox  or  “paper” hunts,  as  the  case  may 
be.  They  last  year  opened  a racing  track, 
and  wound  up  the  races  with  a grand 
ball.  The  event  was  a grand  success,  and 
partners  were  brought  even  from  St.  Paul, 
270  miles  to  the  north,  to  grace  the  occa- 
sion. 

Their  relations  with  the  Close  Brothers 
are  very  simple,  and  entirely  of  a busi- 
ness nature.  After  a desire  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  join  the  colony,  and  the  firm 
have  decided  that  they  are  worthy  to  be 
admitted,  they  are  required  to  pay  $250  as 
a species  of  initiation  fee.  This  is  about 
five  per  cent,  on  the  first  investment,  and 
is  a commission  charged  to  each  new 
colonist.  In  return,  they  contract  for 
putting  up  houses,  building  wells,  pur- 
chasing land  and  implements,  etc.,  and 
furnishing  advice  whenever  called  upon. 
It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a lawyer’s 
fee  for  future  consultations.  Tlie  tax  is 
saved  over  and  over  again  in  the  security 
the  stranger  obtains  against  all  manner 
of  exorbitant  charges.  %arp  as  down- 
EJasters  are  reputed  to  be,  they  ore  mere 
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beginners  compared  to  a Western  land 
agent. 

Thus  we  have  an  example  of  co-opera- 
tion on  a large  scale  that  works  perfectly, 
and  has  grown  up  from  the  conditions  of 
the  colony  without  any  previous  theoriz- 
ing on  the  subject.  The  head  of  the  col- 
ony buys  for  all  at  wholesale  with  a large 
discount.  He  sells  at  retail  without  char- 
ging the  colonists  anything  but  a nominal 
commission  for  his  service.  Herein  lies 
one  secret  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
this  colony.  They  can  combine  for  pur- 
j chase ; they  can  combine  for  contracts  in 
working  their  estates  on  a large  scale; 
they  can  combine  for  special  rates  in  the 
shipment  of  their  produce  to  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  or  St.  Louis.  The  single  colonist 
has  not  these  advantages  so  pronounced, 
and  above  all  does  not  enjoy  the  social 
advantage  of  being  among  people  of  his 
own  tastes  and  home  associations. 

Now,  then,  for  the  dollars  and  cents  of 
the  matter.  First  locate  the  place  on  the 
map,  to  see  what  facilities  Lemars  and 
the  northwestern  section  of  Iowa  have  as  a 
railroad  centre.  Note  the  Sioux  City  and 
St.  Paul  Bailroad  to  St.  Paul;  note  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  and  the  Illinois 
Central  competing  for  the  traffic  to  Chi- 
cagfo ; note  the  convenience  to  the  Missouri 
and  St.  Louis ; note  that  it  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  cattle  country  on  the  west,  and  the 
grain  on  the  east,  lying  on  the  line  of 
thoroughfare  between  the  Atlantic  and  j 
Pacific.  The  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  and 
there  are  no  stones  or  tree  stumps.  You 
can  run  your  furrow  from  the  Missouri ! 
to  the  Mississippi  if  you  choose,  and  find 
few  impediments,  except  a house,  and  now 
and  then  a stream.  Then  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  population  of  the  vicinity 
is  thrifty  and  peaceable,  the  labor  market 
reasonable,  and  the  ordinary  conveniences 
of  life  in  every  store. 

Here  is  a practical  example  of  what  can 
be  done  to-day  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
shall  take  a high  figure  for  the  price  of 
land,  and  average  figures  for  yield  per 
acre; 

PermanefU  Expenditure  for  Farm  q/*  160  Acret, 
mpposed  to  be  tdarted  in  1 860. 


New  land,  160  acres,  at  ?5  per  acre |800 

House,  16  by  22,  complete 800 

Stabling,  yards,  and  weH 160 

Farm  implements: 

Two  breaking  ploughs $35 

Two  stirring  ploughs 25 

Two  com  cultivators 60 


Two  harrows 20  ^ 

Mower  and  reaper 100 

Other  implements 85  825 

Stove  and  other  furniture 100" ' 

Six  good  farm-horses 600 

Two  w'agons  and  harnesses 200  ^ 

$2475 


This,  then,  is  the  first  cost  of  equipping 
160  acres  of  excellent  prairie  land,  about 
five  miles  at  the  most  from  the  railroad. 
I have  seen  just  such  a farm,  and  can 
vouch  for  the  figures.  The  house  that  is 
put  up  for  $300  is  a small  frame  one,  with 
two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two 
low-ceiling  rooms  up  stairs.  It  is  painted, 
and  has,  of  course,  windows  and  a chim- 
ney. I have  made  no  charge  for  breaking 
land,  because  a man  can  bre^k  140  acres- 
for  himself  between  May  and  July,  and 
no  doubt  will  do  so. 

Now,  then,  for  the  first  year’s  expenses 


and  returns: 

Expenditure, 

Seed  for  40  acres  put  in  flax $60  00 

Seed  for  20  acres  put  in  com 2 50 

Labor  and  expense  for  sowing  and  reaping 

above 100  00 

Taxes  on  160  acres 1800 

$180  50 

Returns. 

40  acres  flax,  yielding  7 bushels  per  acre, 

at  $1  per  bushel $280  00 

20  acres  com,  yielding  86  bushels,  at  18 

cents  per  bushel 126  00 

Returns  in  1880 $406  uO 

Expenditure  in  1880 180  60 

$226  60 


Com  has  yielded  more  than  100  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  older  ground,  and  averages 
frequent!  y sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Flax 
has  yielded  as  much  as  thirteen  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  as  a 
rule,  but  does  no  harm  to  the  soil  when 
sown  on  new  breaking.  But  to  continue  : 

Second  Tear  (sat/  1881) — Expenditure. 

174  bushels  seed,  for  100  acres  wheat,  at 


85  cents  per  bushel $147  90 

Seed  for  20  acres  com 2 60 

50  bushels  seed  for  20  acres  oats,  at  25 

cents  per  bushel 12  60 

Labor 175  00 

Harvesting  and  threshing  expenses 170  00 

Taxes 18  00 

$525  90 

Returns. 

100  acres  wheat,  yielding  17  bushels  per 

acre,  at  86  cents  per  bushel $1445  00 

20  acres  com,  yielding  60  bushels  per 

acre,  at  20  cents  per  bushel 240  00 

20  acres  oats,  yielding  40  bushels  per 
acre,  at  25  cents  per  bushel 200  00 

$1865  00 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  ac- 
count stands  thus : 

Returns $1886  00 

Expenditure  (without  counting  cost  of 

Hying) 625  90 

$1869  10 

— equivalent  to  54  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Now,  then,  you  can  go  on  putting  in 
your  wheat  for  the  next  year,  and  calcu- 
late your  profits  in  the  same  way  to  five 
or  ten  years  ahead.  You  must  not  be 
misled,  however,  by  my  figures,  into  sup- 
posing that  any  one  can  guarantee  a big 
crop.  I have  taken  average  figures,  nei- 
ther very  high  nor  very  low,  for  yield  and 
price.  The  profits,  however,  are  so  large, 
on  an  average  crop,  that  a man  can  afford 
to  suffer  a bad  harvest  every  ten  years 
without  feeling  his  loss  very  much.  Then, 
again,  crop  or  no  crop,  the  value  of  his 
land  is  ste^ily  increasing,  so  that  in  three 
years  he  may  make  enough  from  the  sale 
of  it  to  move  somewhere  else  to  advan- 
tage. 

I have  shown,  in  a rough  way,  the  profit 
arising  from  farming  in  grain.  The  ele- 
ment of  risk  attending  farming  can  be 
largely  diminished  by  undertaking  stock- 
raising  at  the  same  time.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to- 
day, and  bids  fair  to  become  more  so  in  the 
immediate  future.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal ways  of  making  money  in  stock.  The 
first  is  by  raising  the  animal  on  your  own 
account,  and  shipping  it  Blast;  the  other 
is  by  taking  full-grown  cattle  from  the 
plains,  and  fattening  them  for  the  market 
by  contract.  Both  these  methods  are  prof- 
itable, according  to  the  surroundings. 

The  favorable  conditions  for  stock-rais- 
ing are  as  follows.  The  prairie  grass  is 
excellent  in  quality,  being  of  the  blue- joint 
species,  and  very  abundant.  I have  driv- 
en through  it  when  it  has  been  higher 
than  the  heads  of  those  sitting  upon  the 
seats  of  the  wagon.  It  is  cut,  of  course, 
when  it  is  comparatively  short,  and  you 
can  have  it  stacked  at  one  dollar  a ton 
for  winter  use.  There  is  plenty  of  free 
range  for  cattle  all  summer.  There  are 
no  fences,  and  a boy  with  a pony  and  dogs 
can  take  care  of  600  or  600  head,  or  1600 
sheep,  for  five  dollars  a month.  There  is 
absolutely  no  disease  known  among  the 
herds  of  that  region,  as  was  well  exhibit- 
ed during  the  last  year,  when  particular 
questioning  upon  that  subject  took  place 


all  over  the  State.  The  estimate  I give  is 
based  on  actual  experience,  and  includes 
all  charges,  such  as  rent  for  the  use  of 
farm,  cost  of  keep  and  labor,  salt,  medi- 
cine, and  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  cap- 
ital expended.  I also  make  allowance  for 
ordinary  mortality.  The  profits  deduced, 
therefore,  are  net. 

Estimate  of  Expenses, 


50  heifers,  at  $18  76,  bought  in  spring. . $987  60 

1 bull 105  00 

First  year’s  expenses : 

Keep  of  61  head,  at  $3  93  per  head. . 200  43 

Keep  of  40  calves,  at  $2  37  per  head . 94  80 

Second  year’s  expenses : 

Keep  of  61  head,  at  $3  93  per  head. . 200  43 

Keep  of40  yearlings,  at  $8  93  per  head.  157  20 

Keep  of  40  calves,  at  $2  37  per  head.  94  80 
Third  year’s  expenses : 

Keep  of  71  head,  at  $3  93  per  head. . 279  03 

Keep  of  20  two-year-old  steers,  at 

$io  41  per  head,  fattened  on  grain.  208  20 
Keep  of40yearlin^,at$S  93  per  head.  167  20 
Keep  of  70  calves,  at  $2  37  per  head.  166  26 

$2600  84 

Vedue  of  Slock  on  Fint  Day  of  Fourth  Year, 

70  cows,  at  $26 $1820  00 

20  three-year-old  steers,  at  $62  60,  fat- 
tened for  market 126000 

20  two-year-old  steers,  at  $22  60  460  00 

20  heifers,  at  $18  76  875  00 

70  yearlings,  at  $12  60 875  00 

70  calves,  at  $2  60 175  00 

1 bull 76  00 

Total  value  of  stock $6020  00 

Expenses 2600  84 

$2419  16 


This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  dairy 
produce,  which  of  course  forms  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  problem.  In  the  same 
way,  while  speaking  of  raising  grain,  I 
took  no  account  of  the  enhanced  value  of 
land  arising  from  cultivation  and  increas- 
ing immigration.  The  profits  are  so  large 
that  a large  margin  may  be  set  aside  for 
contingencies  without  materially  affecting 
the  result. 

The  freedom  to  pasture  cattle  on  excel- 
lent grazing  land,  together  with  an  ac- 
c^ible  market,  are  the  main  reasons  why 
at  present  stock -farming  is  particularly 
profitable.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
is  precarious,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  ten 
years  there  will  not  be  much  good  free 
range  left  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
When  immig^tion  to  that  extent  shall 
have  shut  him  off  from  free  pasturage, 
the  stock  man  can  either  sell  his  farm 
at  probably  four  times  its  present  value, 
and  move  to  Dakota  or  Montana,  or  else 
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turn  his  attention  to  fattening  stock  on 
grain  for  other  parties,  as  I have  already 
suggested. 

For  instance,  as  a practical  case,  there 
is  a cattle  man  of  Council  Bluffs  who  is 
said  to  own  100,000  head  of  cattle  in  Ida* 
ho.  He  has  a range  of  sixty  square  miles 
of  land  not  worth  one  cent  to  the  acre  for 
agriculture,  yet  affording  excellent  i)as- 
ture  for  cattle.  He  has  ten  men  employ- 
ed at  wages  varying  from  twenty-four 
dollars  to  forty  dollars  per  month  to  look 
after  the  stock.  These  men  require  200 
ponies  to  handle  the  cattle.  An  overseer 
is  hired  at  $1200  a year.  During  the  win- 
ter, however,  four  men  can  do  all  the 
work  required,  which  is  mainly  breaking 
the  ice  in  the  streams  that  the  cattle  may 
have  water.  Streams  serve  as  the  great 
checks  upon  the  cattle  straying  away,  for 
they  never  will  go  far  from  water.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  cattle  men  of 
the  plains  have  a grand  round  up^’  (as 
it  is  called),  the  stock  is  picked  out  by 
means  of  the  brand,  and  those  cattle  that 
are  meant  for  the  Elastern  market  are 
started  for  Omaha.  They  travel  about  ten 
miles  a day,  and  generally  take  the  whole 
season  in  the  journey  from  the  winter 
ground  to  the  Missouri  bottom.  At  Oma- 
ha the  cattle  are  put  on  the  train  and 
shipped  nominally  to  Chicago,  but  really 
to  different  points  along  the  road,  to  be 
handed  over  to  farmers  for  fattening.  Mr. 
Stewart  delivered  over  1900  head  to  farm- 
ers last  fall,  and  of  these  only  eight  were 
lost  during  the  winter.  The  parties  who 
receive  the  cattle  agree  to  fatten  them  at 
the  rate  of  five  cents  for  every  extra  pound 
of  weight  they  add  to  the  animal.  This 
seems  small  at  first  sight,  but  where  cattle 
put  on  250  extra  pounds  during  a winter, 
and  where  two  hogs  are  fed  from  the  ref- 
use of  each  ox,  the  farmer  finds  that  the 
result  to  him  is  equivalent  to  selling  his 
com  at  100  per  cent,  profit.  The  large 
cattle  raisers,  of  course,  have  their  in- 
spectors, who  travel  from  farm  to  farm  to 
look  after  their  property,  and  gather  it  to- 
gether in  the  spring  for  shipment  to  Chi- 
cago, where  they  are  either  slaughtered 
or  shipped  to  Europe.  The  cattle  men 
have  a great  advantage  over  mere  farm- 
ers, in  that  they  are  to  a great  extent  in- 
dependent of  railways.  If  they  are  bad- 
ly treated  by  one  corporation,  they  have 
a simple  remedy  in  driving  their  stock  a 
few  miles  to  the  next  road.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  east  of  Omaha  rates  for  cat- , 


tie  are  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired, 
while  west  of  this  point,  where  one  line 
has  a monopoly  of  the  business,  the  charges 
are  exorbitant.  From  W yoming  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  a car-load  of  twenty  head  of  cat- 
tle is  charged  $116.  Consequently,  cat- 
tle men  will  march  their  stock  two  thou- 
sand miles  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  ship 
them  from  that  point.  They  are  allowed 
stop-over  tickets,  which  give  them  the 
privilege  of  turning  their  stock  out  at  any 
place  for  the  winter,  and  then  sending 
them  on  in  the  spring  to  market. 

This  northwestern  section  of  Iowa  is  a 
good  one  on  which  to  make  studies  in 
sheep-raising.  There  is  a good  run  for 
sheep  along  the  bluffs  near  the  larger 
streams  and  rivers.  Anybody  who  has 
seen  the  English  “downs”  will  be  renund- 
ed  of  them  when  he  approaches  the  fine 
breezy  bluffs  of  the  Big  Sioux  River.  I 
take  some  carefully  prepared  figures  fur- 
nished by  one  of  several  Holstein  farmers 
who  have  a settlement  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  came  over  here  in  1874,  most 
of  them  with  very  little  ready  money,  but 
valuable  experience  as  shepherds  at  home. 
They  are  now  all  well-to-do  farmers. 
Their  houses  are  far  superior  to  those 
commonly  seen  on  the  prairies.  They 
show  their  ancestry  in  the  taste  for  fiow- 
ers,  and  the  care  with  which  they  breed 
their  stock.  The  horses  I saw  in  use 
among  them  were  the  best  animals  I have 
seen  in  this  country  for  heavy  work.  I 
am  told  that  they  will  not  part  with  their 
stock  at  any  price  to  strangers,  and  no- 
body who  appreciates  their  circumstances 
will  wonder  at  it.  Here,  then,  is  a 

Pradical  E4imate  for  Sheep-Farming. 


1875,  September; 

Cost  of  500  ewes  at  $4  25  each $2125 

15  rams  at  $20 800 

Common  prairie  sheds  for  1000  sheep 225 

Grain  and  feed  for  winter 800 

Herding  and  attendance  per  annum 250 

Salt,  medicine,  eta ^ 

$8250 

1876,  September: 

Cost  of  grain  and  feed  for  winter  . . . .$500 

Herding  and  attendance 250 

Salt,  medicine,  etc. 50  800 

1877; 

Cost  of  grain  and  feed  for  winter  . . . .$700 

Herding  and  attendance 250 

Salt,  m^icine,  eta ^ 1000 

1878; 

Cost  of  grain  and  feed  for  winter $700 

Attendance  and  herding 250 

Medidne,  Bait,  etc. 50  1000 

$6050 
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Adding  now  the  annual  interest : 


1876-43260  at  6 per  cent |195 

1876-  $4050  “ “ 243 

1877- 45050  “ “ 303 

1878- 46050  “ “ 863  1104 


Total  cost  of  investment  and  keep «>7154 

RdUTM, 

May,  1876,  sold  8348  pounds  of  wool  at 
20  cents  per  pound,  clip  of  615  sheep.  $669  60 
May,  1877,  sold  6696  pounds  of  wool  at 
20  cents  per  pound,  clip  of  1030  sheep . 1,339  20 

May,  1878,  sold  6696  pounds  of  wool  at 

20  cents  per  pound,  clip  of  1030 sheep.  1,339  20 
March.  1878,  sold  515  fat  sheep  at  $8  . . 4,120  00 

May,  1879,  sold  6696  potinds  of  wool  at 

20  cents  per  pound,  clip  of  1080  sheep . 1,339  20 

March,  1879,  sold  515  fat  sheep  at  $8  . . 4,120  00 

$12,927  20 

May,  1879,  on  hand,  500  ewes 

with  lambs,  at  $4 $2000  00 

May,  1879,  on  hand,  15  rams  at 

$20 300  00 

May,  1879,  on  hand,*  515  year- 
lings, at  $1  75 901  25  3,201  25 

Add  for  annual  interest  account : 

1876—  $669  60  at  6 per  cent.  $40  18 

1877—  $2008  80  at  6 per 

cent 120  58 

1878 —  $7468  00  at  6 per 

cent. 448  08 

1879—  $12,927  00  at  6 per 

cent 776  62  1,384  41 

Total  returns $17,612  86 

Total  outlay 7,154  00 

Net  profit  in  four  years $10,358  86 

This  gives  an  idea  of  how  profitable 
sheep-raising  has  been  made  to  those  who 
understand  their  business.  While  such 
large  profits  will  not  fall  to  the  share  of 
every  tyro  who  experiments  in  shepherd- 
izing,  yet  even  to  the  most  ignorant  there 
will  probably  result  a very  much  larger 
return  for  his  money  in  this  business 
than  in  any  other  for  which  he  is  not  es- 
pecially fitted. 

As  to  wintering  stock,  this  is  a matter 
that  costs  very  little.  My  estimate  for 
sheds  is  small,  for  the  reason  that  what 
out  West  is  called  a bam  is  merely  a tim- 
ber skeleton,  over  which  is  piled  either 
the  straw  from  the  threshing  machine  or 
hay  cut  at  one  dollar  a ton.  Many  farm- 
ers let  their  cattle  go  without  winter  shel- 
ter if  they  have  any  timber  on  the  place, 
in  which  case  the  cattle  take  the  lee  side 
as  a protection  against  the  wind,  and 
come  out  in  the  spring  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  last  item  in  our  money  calculation 
is  the  ubiquitous  hog.  It  would  seem  as 
though  there  were  enough  hogs  in  any 
one  State  out  West  to  supply  the  world 


with  pork,  and  yet  the  hog-packing  goes 
on,  with  no  diminution  in  the  demand,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  supply.  In  the 
four  months  of  the  season  of  1874-75,  our 
packing  houses  disposed  of  five  and  a 
half  million  hogs.  Last  year  they  packed 
nearly  seven  million  in  the  same  time. 
Of  these,  Chicago  alone  appropriated  two 
and  a half  million  in  the  season  of 
1879-80.  But  to  return  to  the  hog  in  his 
natural  condition,  and  as  a subject  for  the 
capitalist. 

Here  is  a carefully  prepared  estimate 
of  what  may  be  done  with  this  invaluable 
adjunct  of  every  farm.  The  profits  are 
very  great;  but  bogs  are  sometimes  liable 
to  an  epidemic  called  lung  disease,  or  hog 
cholera.  Accordingly  I have  only  allow- 
ed four  pigfs  to  each  sow.  These  animals 
cost  scarcely  anything  for  keep.  They 
fatten  rapidly  from  the  leavings  about  the 
barn-yard  and  the  refuse  of  cattle.  Two 
hogs  can  be  counted  to  each  head  of  cat- 
tle. 1 take  a low  figure  in  my  estimate, 
including  every  expense,  and  allowing 
for  the  average  mortality  (including  hog 
cholera) : 

Ilog-Ramng. 

50  sowg,  averaging  75  pounds  each,  25 

young  pigs,  at  three  cents  per  pound. . . $175  77 


First  yearns  expense ; 

Cost  of  grain,  and  milk  from  cows,  for 

keeping  75  head 100  20 

Second  year’s  expense : 

Cost  of  keep  for  above,  with  increase  of 

200  pigs 188  33 

Third  year’s  expense : 

75  old  hogs,  fattened  from  grain  fed  to 
cattle,  and  keep  of  350  pigs 235  41 


$694  71 

Valuaiion^  Third  Year, 

75  old  hogs,  fattened  for  market,  weigh- 
ing 800  pounds  each,  at  four  cents  per 


pound $937  50 

360  pigs,  valued  at 729  16 

Total  return $1666  66 

Total  outlay 694  71 

$971  95 


I have  made  these  estimates  apply  to 
Northwestern  Iowa.  They  are  equally 
true  for  Southwestern  Minnesota.  The 
advantage  which  the  section  I have  al- 
luded to  possesses  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  one  railway 
system  alone  for  shipment.  This  railroad 
question  is  so  important  a one  out  West 
that  any  one  intending  to  buy  land  should 
carefully  study  the  advantages  of  the  place 
in  connection  with  railroad  facilities  be- 
fore even  looking  at  the  soil. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST— GEORGE  SOMERSET. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Though  exhibiting  indifiPerence,  Som- 
erset had  felt  a pang  of  disappoint- 
ment when  he  heard  the  news  of  Paula’s 
approaching  dinner  party.  It  seemed  a 
little  unkind  of  her  to  pass  him  over,  see- 
ing how  much  they  were  thrown  together 
just  now.  That  dinner  meant  more  than 
it  sounded.  Notwithstanding  the  roomi- 
ness of  her  mansion,  she  was  at  present 
living  somewhat  incommodiously,  owing 
partly  to  the  stagnation  caused  by  her  re- 
cent bereavement,  and  partly  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  overhauling  the  De  Stancy 
lumber  piled  in  those  vast  and  gloomy 
chambers  before  they  could  be  made  tol- 
erable to  nineteenth -century  fastidious- 
ness. 

To  give  dinners  on  any  large  scale  be- 
fore Somerset  had  at  least  set  a few  of 
these  rooms  in  order  for  her,  showed,  to 
his  thinking,  an  overpowering  desire  for 
society. 

During  the  week  he  saw  less  of  her  than 
usual,  her  time  being  to  all  appearances 
much  taken  up  with  driving  out  to  make 
calls  on  her  neighbors,  and  receiving  re- 
turn visits.  All  this  he  observed  from 
the  windows  of  his  studio,  overlooking  the 
castle  ward,  in  which  room  he  now  spent 
a good  deal  of  his  time,  bending  over 
drawing-boards  and  instructing  Dare, 
who  worked  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
of  a youth  of  such  varied  attainments. 

Nearer  came  the  Wednesday  of  the 
party,  and  no  hint  of  that  event  reached 
Somerset,  but  such  as  had  been  communi- 
cated by  the  Baptist  minister.  At  last, 
on  the  very  afternoon,  an  invitation  was 
handed  into  his  studio — ^not  a kind  note 
in  Paula’s  handwriting,  but  a formal 
printed  card  in  the  joint  names  of  Mrs. 
Ghx>dman  and  Miss  Power.  It  reached 
him  just  four  hours  before  the  dinner- 
time. He  was  plainly  to  be  used  as  a 
stop-gap  at  the  last  moment,  because  some- 
body could  not  come. 

Having  previously  mranged  to  a 
quiet  evening  in  his  rooms  at  the  King’s 
Ajrms  in  reading  up  chronicles  of  the  cas- 
tle from  the  county  history,  with  the  view 
of  gathering  some  ideas  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  rooms  therein  before  the  domoli- 
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tion  of  a portion  of  the  structure,  he  de- 
cided off-hand  that  Paula’s  dinner  was 
not  of  sufBcient  importance  to  him,  as  a 
professional  man  and  student  of  art,  to 
justify  a waste  of  the  evening  by  going. 

He  accordingly  declined  Mrs.  Goodman’s 
and  Miss  Power’s  invitation,  and  at  five 
o’clock  left  the  castle,  and  walked  across 
the  fields  to  the  little  town. 

He  dined  early,  and  clearing  away 
heaviness  with  a cup  of  coffee,  applied 
himself  to  that  volume  of  the  county  his- 
tory which  contained  the  record  of  Stan- 
cy Castle.  Here  he  read  that  ‘ ‘ when  this 
picturesque  and  ancient  structure  was 
founded,  or  by  whom,  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain. But  that  a castle  stood  on  the  site 
in  very  early  times  appears  from  many 
old  books  of  charters.  In  its  prime  it 
was  such  a masterpiece  of  fortification  as 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
thought,  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, that  it  never  could  be  taken  by 
any  force  less  than  divine.” 

He  read  on  to  the  times  when  it  first 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  De  Stancys, 
and  received  the  family  name,  and  so  on 
from  De  Stancy  to  De  Stancy,  till  he  was 
lost  in  the  reflection  whether  Paula  would 
or  would  not  have  thought  more  highly 
of  him  if  he  had  accepted  the  invitation 
to  dinner.  Applying  himself  again  to 
the  tome,  he  learned  that  in  the  year  1604 
Stephen  the  carpenter  was  “paid  eleven 
pence  for  necessarye  repayrs,”  and  Will- 
iam the  master-mason  eight  shillings  “for 
whyt  lyming  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  lyme 
to  do  it  with,”  including  “ a new  rope  for 
the  fyer  bell”;  also  the  sundry  charges 
for  “ vij  crockes,  xiij  lytyll  pans,  a pare 
of  pot  hookes,  a fyer  pane,  a lanterne,  a 
chafynge  dyshe,  and  xij  candyH  stychs.” 

Bang  went  eight  strokes  of  the  clock: 
it  was  the  dinner  hour. 

“There,  now  I can't  go,  anyhow  I”  ha 
said,  bitterly,  jumping  up,  and  picturing 
her  receiving  her  company.  How  would 
she  look?  what  would  she  wear?  Pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  the  early  history  of 
the  noble  pile,  he  felt  a violent  reaction 
toward  modernism,  eclecticism,  new  aris- 
tocracies, everj-thing,  in  short,  that  Paula 
represented.  He  even  gave  himself  up  to 
consider  the  Greek  court  that  she  had 
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wished  for,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  in  making  a perspective  view 
of  the  same. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  early,  and 
resolving  to  be  at  work  betimes,  started 
promptly.  It  was  a fine  calm  hour  of 
day;  the  grass  slopes  were  silvery  with 
excess  of  dew,  and  the  blue  mists  hung  in 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  for  want  of  wind 
to  blow  them  out.  Somerset  entered  the 
drive  on  foot,  and  when  near  the  castle 
he  observed  in  the  gravel  the  wheel-marks 
of  the  carriages  that  had  conveyed  the 
guests  thither  the  night  before.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  a large  number,  for 
the  road  where  newly  repaired  was  quite 
cut  up.  Before  going  in-doors  he  was 
tempt^  to  walk  round  to  the  wing  in 
which  Paula  slept. 

Rooks  were  cawing,  sparrows  were  chat- 
tering there ; but  the  blind  of  her  window 
was  as  closely  drawn  as  if  it  were  mid- 
night. Probably  she  was  sound  asleep, 
dreaming  of  the  compliments  which  had 
been  paid  her  by  her  guests,  and  of  the 
future  triumphant  pleasures  that  would 
follow  in  their  train.  Reaching  the  outer 
stone  stairs  leading  to  the  great  hall,  he 
found  them  shadowed  by  an  awning  brill- 
iantly striped  with  red  and  blue,  within 
which  rows  of  fiowering  plants  in  pots 
bordered  the  i)athway.  She  could  not 
have  made  more  preparation  had  the  gath- 
ering been  a ball.  He  passed  along  the 
gallery  in  which  his  studio  was  situated, 
entered  the  room,  and  seized  a drawing- 
board  to  put  into  correct  drawing  the 
sketch  for  the  Greek  court  that  he  had 
struck  out  the  night  before,  thereby  aban- 
doning his  art  principles  to  please  the 
whim  of  a girl.  Dare  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  after  a time  Somerset  threw 
down  his  pencil  and  leaned  back.  His 
eye  fell  upon  something  that  moved.  It 
was  white,  and  lay  in  the  folding-chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  On 
near  approach  he  found  it  to  be  a frag- 
ment of  swan’s-down,  fanned  into  motion 
by  his  own  movements,  and  partially 
squeezed  into  the  chink  of  the  chair,  as 
though  by  some  person  sitting  on  it. 

None  but  a woman  would  have  worn 
or  brought  that  swan’s-down  into  his  stu- 
dio, and  it  made  him  reflect  on  the  pos- 
sible one.  Nothing  interrupted  his  con- 
jectures till  ten  o’clock,  when  Dare  came. 
Then  one  of  the  servants  tapped  at  the 
door  to  know  if  Mr.  Somerset  had  arrived. 
Somerset  asked  if  Miss  Power  wished  to 


see  him,  and  was  informed  that  she  had 
only  wished  to  know  if  he  had  come, 
Somerset  sent  a return  message  that  he 
had  a design  on  the  board  which  he  should 
soon  be  glad  to  submit  to  her,  and  the 
messenger  departed. 

“ Fine  doings  here  last  night,  sir,”  said 
Dare,  as  he  dusted  his  T-square. 

“Oh,  indeed r 

“A  dinner  party,  I hear;  eighteen 
gu^ts.” 

“ Oh  1”  said  Somerset. 

“The  young  lady  was  magnificent- 
sapphires  and  opals;  she  carried  as  much 
as  a thousand  pounds  upon  her  head  and 
shoulders  during  that  three  or  four  hours. 
Of  course  they  call  her  charming:  ‘Com- 
puesta  no  hay  mujer  fea,’  as  they  say  at 
Madrid.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it  for  a moment,”  said 
Somerset,  with  reserve. 

Dare  said  no  more,  and  presently  the 
door  opened,  and  there  stood  Paula. 

Somerset  nodded  to  Dare  to  withdraw 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  offered  her  a 
chair. 

“You  wish  to  show  me  the  design  you 
have  prepared  ?”  she  asked,  without  tak- 
ing the  seat. 

“Yes;  I have  come  round  to  your  opin- 
ion. I have  made  a plan  for  the  Greek 
court  you  were  anxious  to  build,”  And 
he  elevated  the  drawing-board  against  the 
wall. 

She  regarded  it  attentively  for  some 
moments,  her  . finger*  resting  lightly 
against  her  chin,  and  said,  “ I have  given 
up  the  idea  of  a Greek  court.”  * 

He  showed  his  astonishment,  and  was 
almost  disappointed.  He  had  been  grind- 
ing up  Greek  architecture  entirely  on 
her  account,  had  wrenched  his  mind 
round  to  this  strange  arrangement  all 
for  nothing. 

“Yes,”  she  continued;  “on  reconsid- 
eration, I perceive  the  want  of  harmony 
that  would  result  from  inserting  such  a 
piece  of  marble-work  in  a mediaeval  for- 
tress ; so  in  future  we  will  limit  ourselves 
strictly  to  synchronism  of  style;  that  is  to 
say,  make  good  the  Norman  work  by  Nor- 
man, the  Perpendicular  by  Perpendicular, 
and  so  on.  I have  informed  Mr.  Havill 
of  the  same  thing.” 

Somerset  pulled  the  Greek  drawing  off 
the  board,  and  tore  it  in  two  pieces. 

She  involuntarily  moved  her  head  to 
look  in  his  face,  but  for  some  reason 
stopped  before  she  had  quite  lifted  her 
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eyes  high  enough.  ‘‘Why  did  you  do 
that  ?'*  she  murmured. 

“It  is  of  no  further  use/^said  Somer- 
set, tearing  the  drawing  in  the  other  di- 
rection ; and  throwing  the  pieces  into  the 
fire-place.  “ You  have  been  reading  up 
orders  and  styles  to  some  purpose,  I per- 
ceive.” He  regarded  her  with  a faint 
smile. 

“ I have  had  a few  books  down  from 
town.  It  is  desirable  to  know  a little 
about  the  architecture  of  one's  own  house.  ” 

She  remained  looking  at  the  tom  draw* 
ing,  when  Somerset,  observing  on  the  ta- 
ble the  particle  of  swan's-down  he  had 
found  in  the  chair,  gently  blew  it,  so  that 
it  skimmed  across  the  table  under  her  eyes. 

“It  looks  as  if  it  came  off  a lady's 
dress,”  he  said,  idly. 

“Off  a lady's  fan,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  off  a fan?” 

“Yes;  off  mine.” 

Her  cheeks  blushed  more  warmly  than 
they  had  ever  before  done  in  his  presence, 
as  she  made  the  avowal,  to  the  ear  so 
coolly  spoken.  At  her  reply  Somerset 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  swan's- 
down,  and  put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket- 
book;  whereupon  Paula,  moulding  her 
cherry  red  lower  lip  beneath  her  upper 
one,  turned  away  to  the  window,  and, 
after  a pause,  said,  softly,  as  she  looked 
out,  “ Why  did  you  not  accept  our  invi- 
tation to  dinner?” 

It  w'as  impossible  to  explain  why.  He 
impulsively  ‘drew  near,  and  confronted 
her,  and  said,  “ I hope  you  pardon  met” 

“I  donH  know  that  I can  quite  do  that,” 
answered  she,  with  ever  so  little  of  a smile 
hovering  on  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
though  seriousness  filled  her  eye.  “I 
know  why  you  did  not  come.  But  it  was 
purely  by  an  accident  that  you  received 
your  invitation  so  late.  My  aunt  sent 
the  others  by  post ; but  as  yours  was  to  be 
delivered  by  hand,  it  was  left  on  her  ta- 
ble, and  was  overlooked.” 

Surely  he  could  not  doubt  her  words; 
those  perfect  eyes  were  the  embodiment 
of  truth  itself. 

“ I don't  mean  to  make  a serious  com- 
plaint,” she  added,  in  injured  tones,  show- 
ing that  she  did.  “Only  we  had  asked 
nearly  all  of  them  to  meet  you,  as  the  son 
of  your  illustrious  father,  whom  many  of 
my  friends  knew  personally;  and — they 
were  disappointed.” 

It  was  now  time  for  Somerset  to  be 
genuinely  grieved  at  what  he  had  done. 


Paula  seemed  so  good  and  honorable  at 
that  moment  that  he  could  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  her. 

“When  I was  dressed,  I came  in  here 
to  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  decision,” 
she  continued;  “to  meet  us  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, if  you  could  not  jwssibly  be 
re^y  for  dinner.  But  you  were  gone.” 

“And  you  sat  down  in  that  chair, 
didn't  you,  darling,  and  remained  there  a 
long  time  musing  1”  he  thought.  But 
that  he  did  not  say. 

“ I am  sorry,”  he  murmured. 

“ Will  you  make  amends  by  coming  to 
our  garden  party  ? I ask  you  the  very 
first.”  ^ 

“I  will,”  replied  Somerset.  To  add 
that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure, 
etc.,  seemed  an  absurdly  weak  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  feelings,  and  he  said  no  more. 

“ It  is  on  the  nineteenth.  Don't  forget 
the  day.” 

He  met  her  eyes  in  such  a way  that  if 
she  were  woman,  she  must  have  seen 
the  meaning  as  plainly  as  words:  “ Do  I 
look  as  if  1 coiild  forget  anything  you 
say?” 

She  must,  indeed,  have  understood 
much  more  by  this  time — the  whole  of 
his  open  secret.  But  he  did  not  under- 
stand her.  History  has  revealed  that  a 
supernumerary  lover  or  two  is  rarely  con- 
sidered a disadvantage  by  a woman,  from 
queen  to  cottage  girl,  and  the  thought 
made  him  pause. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  went  on  with 
the  drawing,  not  calling  in  Dare,  who  re- 
mained in  the  room  adjoining.  Present- 
ly a servant  came,  and  laid  a pai>er  on 
his  table,  which  Miss  Power  had  sent.  It 
was  one  of  the  morning  newspapers,  and 
was  folded  so  that  his  eye  fell  imme^te- 
ly  on  a letter  headed  “Restoration  or  Dem- 
olition.” 

The  letter  was  professedly  written  by  a 
dispassionate  person  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  art.  It  drew  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  ancient  and  interest- 
ing castle  of  the  De  Stancys  had  imhap- 
pily  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  icono- 
clast by  blood,  who,  without  respect  for 
the  tradition  of  the  county,  or  any  feel- 
ing whatever  for  history  in  stone,  was 
about  to  demolish  much,  if  not  all,  that 
was  interesting  in  that  ancient  pile,  and 
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insert  in  its  midst  a monstrous  travesty  of 
some  Greek  temple.  In  the  name  of  all 
lovers  of  mediaeval  art,  conjured  the  sim- 
ple-minded writer,  let  something  be  done 
to  save  a building  which,  injured  and  bat- 
tered in  the  Civil  Wars,  was  now  to  be 
made  a complete  ruin  by  the  freaks  of  an 
irresponsible  owner. 

Her  sending  him  the  paper  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  required  his  opinion  on 
the  case;  and  in  the  afternoon,  leaving 
Dare  to  measure  up  a wing  according  to 
directions,  he  went  out  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her,  having  learned  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  village.  On  reaching  the 
church,  he  saw  her  crossing  the  church- 
yard path,  with  her  aunt  and  Miss  De 
Stancy.  Somerset  entered  the  inclosure, 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  sh^  came 
across. 

“What  is  to  be  done ?”  she  asked,  at- 
tentively. 

“You  need  not  be  concerned  about  such 
a letter  as  that.” 

“ I am  concerned.” 

“I  think  it  dreadful  impertinence,” 
spoke  up  Charlotte,  who  had  joined  them. 
“Can  you  think  who  wrote  it,  Mr.  Somer- 
set?” 

Somerset  could  not. 

“ Well,  what  am  I to  do  ?”  repeated 
Paula. 

“Just  as  you  would  have  done  before.” 

“That’s  what  I say,”  observed  Mrs. 
Goodman,  emphatically. 

“But  I have  already  altered— I have 
given  up  the  Greek  court.” 

‘ ‘ Oh— you  had  seen  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing before  you  looked  at  my  drawing  ?” 

“I  had,”  she  answered. 

Somerset  thought  it  a forcible  illustra- 
tion of  her  natural  reticence  that  she 
should  have  abandoned  the  design  without 
telling  him  the  reason ; but  he  was  glad 
she  had  not  done  it  from  mere  caprice. 

She  turned  to  him  and  said,  quietly,  “ I 
wish  you  would  answer  that  letter.” 

* ‘ It  would  be  ill  advised,”  said  Somerset. 
“ Still,  if,  after  consideration,  you  wish  it 
much,  I will.  Meanwhile  let  me  impress 
upon  you  again  the  expediency  of  calling 
in  Mr.  Havill — to  whom,  as  your  father's 
architect,  exi>ecting  this  commission,  some- 
thing perhaps  is  owed — and  getting  him  to 
furnish  an  alternative  plan  to  mine,  and 
submitting  the  choice  of  designs  to  some 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  This  letter  makes  it  still  more 
advisable  than  before.” 


“Very  well,”  said  Paula,  reluctantly. 

“Let  him  have  all  the  particulars  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  explain  to  me 
— so  that  we  start  fair  in  the  competi- 
tion.” 

She  looked  thoughtfully  on  the  grass. 
“ I will  tell  the  building  steward  to  write 
them  out  for  him,”  she  said. 

The  party  separated,  and  entered  the 
church  by  difiPerent  doors.  Somerset  went 
to  a nook  of  the  building  that  he  had  often 
intended  to  visit.  It  was  called  the  Stan- 
cy .aisle,  and  in  it  stood  the  tombs  of  that 
family.  Somerset  examined  them : they 
were  unusually  rich  and  numerous,  begin- 
ning with  cross-legged  knights  in  hau- 
berks of  chain-mail,  their  ladies  beside 
them  in  wimple  and  coverchief,  all  more 
or  less  coated  with  the  green  mould  and 
dirt  of  ages:  and  continuing  with  others 
of  later  date,  in  fine  alabaster,  gilded  and 
colored,  some  of  them  wearing  round 
their  necks  the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns  and 
roses,  the  livery  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
In  scrutinizing  the  tallest  canopy  over 
these  he  beheld  Paula  behind  it,  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  same  objects. 

“You  came  to  the  church  to  sketch 
these  monuments,  I suppose,  Mr.  Somer- 
set?” she  asked,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him. 

“No;  I came  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
letter.” 

She  sighed.  “Yes,  that  letter,”  she 
said.  “ I am  persecuted.  If  I had  been 
one  of  these,  it  would  never  have  been 
written.”  She  tapped  the  alabaster  eflSgy 
of  a recumbent  lady  with  her  parasol. 

“They  are  iDtei*esting,  are  they  not?” 
he  said.  “She  is  beautifully  preserved. 
The  gilding  is  nearly  gone,  but  beyond 
that  she  is  perfect.” 

‘ * She  is  like  Charlotte,”  said  Paula,  and 
what  was  much  like  another  sigh  escaped 
her  lips. 

Somerset  admitted  that  there  was  a re- 
semblance, while  Paula  drew  her  forefin- 
ger across  the  marble  face  of  the  effigy, 
and  at  length  took  out  her  handkerchief, 
and  began  wiping  the  dust  from  the  hol- 
lows of  the  features.  He  looked  on  won- 
dering what  her  sigh  had  meant ; but 
guessing  that  it  had  been  somehow  caused 
by  the  sight  of  these  sculptures  in  con- 
nection with  the  newspaper  writer's  de- 
nunciation of  her  as  an  irresponsible  out- 
sider. 

The  secret  was  out  when  in  answer  to 
his  question,  idly  put,  if  she  wished  she 
were  like  one  of  these,  she  said,  with  ex- 
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ceptional  vehemence  for  one  of  her  quiet 
demeanor: 

“I  don’t  wish  I was  like  one  of  them: 
I wish  I xoaa  one  of  them.” 

“What — you  wish  you  were  a De 
Stancy  ?” 

“Yes.  I wish  it  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  It  is  very  dreadful  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a barbarian.  I want  to  be  ro- 
mantic and  historical.” 

“ Miss  De  Stancy  seems  not  to  value  the 
privilege,”  he  said,  looking  round  to  an- 
other part  of  the  church  where  Charlotte 
was  innocently  prattling  to  Mrs.  Good- 
man, quite  heedless  of  the  tombs  of  her 
forefathers. 

“If  I were  one,”  she  continued,  “I 
should  come  here  when  I feel  alone  in 
the  world,  as  I do  to-day;  and  I would 
defy  people,  and  say,  ‘ You  can  not  spoil 
what  has  b^n !’  ” 

They  walked  on  till  they  reached  the 
old  black  pew  attached  to  the  castle— a 
vast  square  inclosure  of  oak  panelling, 
occupying  half  the  aisle,  and  surmounted 
with  a little  balustrade  above  the  frame- 
work. Within,  the  baize  lining  that  had 
once  been  green,  now  faded  to  the  color 
of  a common  in  August,  was  torn,  kicked, 
and  scraped  to  rags  by  the  feet  and  hands 
of  the  ploughboys  who  had  ax>propriated 
the  pew  as  their  own  special  place  of 
worship  since  it  had  ceased  to  be  used  by 
any  resident  at  the  castle,  because  its 
height  afforded  convenient  shelter  for 
playing  at  marbles  and  pricking  with 
pins. 

Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Goodman  had  by 
this  time  left  the  building,  and  could  be 
seen  looking  at  the  head-stones  outside. 

“If  you  were  a De  Stancy,”  said  Som- 
erset, who  had  pondered  more  deeply  upon 
that  new  and  strange  wish  of  hers  than 
he  had  seemed  to  do,  “you  would  be  a 
Church- woman,  and  sit  here.” 

“And  I should  have  the  pew  done  up,” 
she  said,  readily,  as  she  rested  her  pretty 
chin  on  the  top  rail,  and  looked  at  the  in- 
terior, her  cheeks  pressed  into  deep  dim- 
ples. Her  quick  reply  told  him  that  the 
idea  was  no  new  one  with  her,  and  he 
thought  of  poor  Mr.  Woodwell’s  shrewd 
prophecy  as  he  perceived  that  her  days  as 
a separatist  were  numbered. 

“ Well,  why  can't  you  have  it  done  up, 
and  sit  here  ?”  he  said,  warily. 

Paula  shook  her  head. 

“You  are  not  at  enmity  with  Angli- 
canism, I am  sure?” 
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“I  want  not  to  be.  I want  to  be — 
what — ” 

“ What  the  De  Stancys  were,  and  are,” 
he  said,  insidiously;  and  her  silenc^ 
bearing  told  him  that  he  had  hit  the  nail. 

It  was  a strange  mania  to  get  posses- 
sion of  such  an  apparently  calm  nature  as 
hers,  and  for  a minute  he  felt  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  minister.  So  strong  was 
Somerset’s  feeling  of  wishing  her  to  show 
the  quality  of  fidelity  to  paternal  dogma 
and  party  that  he  could  not  help  add- 
ing, 

“ But  have  you  forgotten  that  other  no- 
bility— the  nobility  of  talent  and  enter- 
prise ?” 

“ No.  But  I wish  I had  a well-known 
line  of  ancestors.” 

“You  have.  Archimedes,  Newcomfen, 
Watt,  Telford,  Stephenson,  those  are  your 
father’s  direct  ancestors.  Have  you  for- 
gotten them  ? Have  you  forgotten  your 
father,  and  the  railways  he  made  over 
half  Europe,  and  his  great  energy  and 
skill,  and  all  connected  with  him,  as  if  he 
had  never  lived  ?” 

She  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  “ I 
did  not  expect  you  would  be  the  one  to 
pain  me  by  saying  that,”  she  at  length 
whispered,  with  emotion,  turning  her  face 
away. 

Her  hand  was  still  resting  on  the  low 
pew  next  the  high  one  of  the  De  Stancys. 
Somerset  looked  at  the  hand,  or  rather  at 
the  glove  which  covered  it,  then  at  her 
averted  cheek,  then  beyond  it  into  the 
pew,  then  at  her  hand  again,  until  by  an 
indescribable  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  going  too  far,  he  laid  his  own  upon 
it. 

“No,  no,”  said  Paula,  quickly,  with- 
drawing her  hand.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing resentful  or  haughty  in  her  tone — 
nothing,  in  short,  which  makes  a man  in 
such  circumstances  feel  that  he  has  done 
a particularly  foolish  action. 

The  fiower  on  her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
like  a boat  in  a tideway  as  she  added,  “I 
am  going  away  now— I will  leave  you 
here.”  Without  waiting  for  a reply,  she 
adroitly  swept  back  her  skirts  to  free  her 
feet,  and  went  out  of  the  church  blush- 
ing. 

Somerset  took  her  hint,  and  did  not  fol- 
low ; and  when  he  knew  that  she  had  re- 
joined her  friends,  and  heard  the  carriage 
roll  away,  ne  made  toward  the  opposite 
door.  Pausing  to  glance  once  more  at 
the  alabaster  effigies  before  leaving  them 
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to  their  silence  and  neglect,  he  beheld 
Dare  bending  over  them,  to  all  appear* 
ance  intently  occupied. 

He  must  have  been  in  the  church  some 
time — certainly  during  the  tender  episode 
between  Somerset  and  Paula,  and  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive  it.  Somerset 
blushed : it  was  unpleasant  that  Dare 
should  have  seen  the  interior  of  his  heart 
so  plainly.  He  went  across  and  said,  “I 
think  I left  you  to  finish  the  drawing  of 
the  north  wing,  Mr.  Dare  ?” 

“Three  hours  ago,  sir,”  said  Dare. 
“ Having  finished  that,  I came  to  look  at 
the  church — fine  building — fine  monu- 
ments— two  interesting  people  looking  at 
them.” 

“What?” 

“I  stand  corrected.  ‘Pensa  molto, 
parla  poco,’  as  the  Italians  have  it.” 

“Well,  now,  Mr.  Dare,  suppose  you  get 
back  to  the  castle  ?” 

“Which  history  dubs  Castle  Stancy. 
Certainly.” 

“ How  do  you  get  on  with  the  measur- 
ing ?” 

Dare  sighed  whimsically.  “Badly  in 
the  morning,  when  I have  been  tempted 
to  indulge  overnight ; and  worse  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, when  I Imve  been  tempted  in  the 
morning.” 

Somerset  looked  at  the  youth,  and  said, 
“ I fear  I shall  have  to  dispense  with  your 
services,  Dare,  for  I think  you  have  been 
tempted  to-day.” 

“ On  my  honor,  no.  My  manner  is  a 
little  against  me,  Mr.  Somerset.  But  you 
need  not  fear  for  my  ability  to  do  your 
work.  I am  a young  man  wasted,  and 
thought  of  slight  account;  it  is  the  true 
men  who  get  snubbed,  while  traitors  are 
allowed  to  thrive.” 

“Hang  sentiment,  Dare,  and  off  with 
you!”  A little  ruffled,  Somerset  had 
turned  his  back  upon  the  interesting 
speaker,  so  that  he  did  not  observe  the 
sly  twist  Dare  threw  into  his  right  eye  as 
he  spoke.  The  latter  went  off  in  one  di- 
rection, and  Somerset  in  the  other,  pur- 
suing his  pensive  way  toward  Markton 
with  thoughts  not  difficult  to  divine. 

From  one  point  in  her  nature  he  went 
to  another,  till  he  again  recurred  to  her  ro- 
mantic interest  in  the  De  Stancy  family. 
To  wish  she  was  one  of  them : how  very 
inconsistent  of  her!  That  she  really  did 
wish  it,  was  unquestionable,  for  the  feel- 
ing had  been  so  strong  as  to  break  through 
her  natural  maiden  silentness. 
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It  was  the  day  of  the  garden  party. 
The  weather  was  too  cloudy  to  be  called 
perfect,  but  it  was  as  sultry  as  the  most 
thinly  clad  young  lady  could  d^ire. 
Great  trouble  had  been  taken  by  Paula  to 
bring  the  lawn  to  a fit  condition  after  the 
neglect  of  recent  years,  and  Somerset  had 
suggested  the  design  for  the  tents.  As  he 
approached  the  precincts  of  the  castle  he 
discerned  a fiag  of  newest  fabric  floating 
over  the  keep,  and  soon  his  phaeton  fell 
in  with  the  stream  of  carriages  that  were 
X>assing  over  the  bridge  into  the  outer 
ward. 

Mrs.  Goodman  and  Paula  were  receiv- 
ing the  people  in  the  drawing-room. 
Somerset  came  forward  in  his  turn ; but 
as  he  was  immediately  followed  by  oth- 
ers, there  was  not  much  opportunity, 
even  had  she  felt  the  wish,  for  any  spe- 
cial mark  of  feeling  in  the  younger  lady’s 
greeting  of  him. 

He  went  on  through  a canvas  x>assage, 
lined  on  each  side  with  flowering  plants, 
till  he  reached  the  tents;  thence,  after 
nodding  to  one  or  two  guests  slightly 
known  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  the 
grounds,  with  a sense  of  being  rather 
lonely.  Few  visitors  had  as  yet  got  so 
far  in,  and  as  he  walked  up  and  down  a 
shady  alley  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  new 
aspect  under  which  Paula  had  greeted  his 
eyes  that  afternoon.  Her  black  and  white 
costume  had  finally  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  she  had  adopted  a pictur^ue 
dress  of  ivory  white,  with  satin  enrich- 
ments of  the  same  hue;  while  upon  her 
bosom  she  wore  a scarlet  flower.  Her 
days  of  infestivity  were  plainly  ended, 
and  her  days  of  gl^ness  were  to  begin. 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  his  name,  and  looking  round, 
he  beheld  Havill,  who  appeared  to  be  as 
much  alone  as  himself. 

Somerset  already  knew  that  Havill  had 
been  appointed  to  compete  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  recommendation.  In  mea- 
suring a dark  corner  a day  or  two  before, 
he  had  stumbled  upon  Havill  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit,  with  a view  to  the  rival 
design.  Afterward  he  had  seen  him  re- 
ceiving Paula’s  instructions  precisely  as 
he  had  done  himself.  It  was  as  he  had 
wished,  for  fairness’  sake ; and  y^t  he  felt 
a regret,  for  he  was  less  Paula’s  own  ar- 
chitect now. 

“Well,  Mr.  Somerset,”  said  Ebkvill, 
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‘ ‘ since  we  first  met,  an  unexpected  rivalry 
has  arisen  between  us.  But  1 dare  say 
We  shall  survive  the  contest,  as  it  is  not 
one  arising  out  of  love.  Ha ! ha ! ha  1^'  He 
spoke  in  a level  voice  of  fierce  pleasantry, 
and  uncovered  his  regular  white  teeth. 

Somerset  supposed  him  to  allude  to  the 
castle  competition  ? 

“Yes,”  said  Havill.  “Her  proposed 
undertaking  brought  out  some  adverse 
criticism,  till  it  was  known  that  she  in- 
tended to  have  more  than  one  architectur- 
al opinion.  An  excellent  stroke  of  hers 
to  disarm  criticism.  You  saw  the  second 
letter  in  the  morning  papers 

“No,” said  the  other. 

‘ ‘ The  writer  states  that  he  has  discover- 
ed that  the  competent  advice  of  two  archi- 
tects is  to  be  taken,  and  withdraws  his  ac- 
cusations.” 

Somerset  said  nothing  for  a minute. 
“Have  you  been  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary data  for  your  drawings  ?”  he  asked, 
showing  by  the  question  the  track  his 
thoughts  had  taken. 

Havill  said  that  he  had.  * ^ But  possibly 
not  so  completely  as  you  have,”  he  added, 
again  smiling  fiercely.  Somerset  did  not 
quite  like  the  insinuation,  and  the  two 
speakers  parted,  the  younger  going  to- 
ward the  musicians,  who  had  now  begun 
to  fill  the  air  with  their  strains  from  the 
embowered  inclosure  of  a drooping  ash. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  marquees,  they 
were  quite  crowded,  and  the  guests  began 
to  pour  out  upon  the  grass,  the  toilets  of 
the  ladies  presenting  a brilliant  spectacle 
— here  being  colored  dresses  with  white 
devices,  there  white  dresses  with  colored 
devices,  and  yonder  transparent  dresses 
with  no  device  at  all.  A lavender  haze 
hung  in  the  air;  the  trees  were  as  still  as 
those  of  a submarine  forest;  while  the 
sun,  in  color  like  a brass  plaque,  had  a 
hairy  outline  in  the  livid  sky. 

After  watching  awhile  some  young  peo- 
ple who  were  so  madly  devot^  to  lawn 
tennis  that  they  had  set  about  it  like  day- 
laborers  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival, 
he  turned  and  saw  approaching  a graceful 
figure  in  cream-colored  hues,  whose  gloves 
lost  themselves  beneath  her  lace  ruffles, 
even  when  she  lifted  her  hand  to  make 
firm  the  red  flower  at  her  breast,  and 
whose  hair  hung  under  her  hat  in  great 
knots  «8o  well  compacted  that  the  sun 
gilded  the  convexity  of  each  knot  like  a 
ball. 

“You  seem  to  be  alone,” said  Paula, 


who  had  at  last  escaped  from  the  duty  of 
receiving  guests. 

‘ ‘ I don’t  know  many  people.” 

“Yes;  I thought  of  that  while  I was 
in  the  drawing-room.  But  I could  not 
get  out  before.  I am  now  no  longer  a 
responsible  being:  Mrs.  Goodman  is  mis- 
tress for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Will 
you  be  introduced  to  anybody?  Who 
would  you  like  to  know  ?” 

“ I am  not  particularly  unhappy  in  my 
solitude.” 

“But  you  must  be  made  to  know  a 
fevr  ” 

“ Very  well— I submit  readily.” 

She  looked  away  from  him,  and  while 
he  was  observing  upon  her  cheek  the 
moving  shadow  of  leaves  cast  by  the  de- 
clining sun,  she  said,  “Oh,  there  is  my 
aunt,”  and  beckoned  with  her  parasol  to 
that  lady,  who  approached  in  the  compar- 
atively youthful  guise  of  a gray  silk  dress 
that  whistled  at  every  touch. 

Paula  left  them  together,  and  Mrs. 
Goodman  then  made  him  acquainted  with 
a few  of  the  best  x>eople,  describing  what 
they  were  in  a whisper  before  they  came 
up,  among  them  being  the  Radical  mem- 
ber for  Markton,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
seat  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pau- 
la’s father.  While  talking  to  this  gentle- 
man on  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
castle,  Somerset  raised  his  eyes  and  hand 
toward  the  walls,  the  better  to  point  out 
his  meaning;  in  so  doing  he  saw  a face  in 
the  square  of  darkness  formed  by  one  of 
the  open  windows,  the  effect  being  that  of 
a high-light  portrait  by  Vandyck  or  Rem- 
brandt. 

It  was  his  assistant  Dare,  leaning  on 
the  window-sill  of  the  studio,  as  he  smoked 
his  cigarette,  and  surveyed  the  gay  groups 
promenading  beneath. 

After  holding  a chattering  conversation 
with  some  ladies  from  a ndghboring  coun- 
try-seat who  had  known  his  father  in  by- 
gone years,  and  handing  them  ices  and 
strawberries  till  they  were  satisfied,  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
grounds,  wishing  to  learn  what  progress 
Dare  had  made  in  the  survey  of  the  castle. 

Dare  was  still  in  the  studio  when  he 
entered.  Somerset  informed  the  youth 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  work- 
ing later  that  day,  unless  to  please  him- 
self, and  proceeded  to  inspect  Dare’s 
achievements  thus  far.  To  his  vexation. 
Dare  had  not  plotted  three  dimensions 
during  the  previous  two  days.  This  was 
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not  the  first  time  that  Dare,  either  from 
incompetence  or  indolence,  had  shown 
his  inutility  as  a house  surveyor  and 
draughtsman. 

“ Mr.  Dare,”  said  Somerset,  “ I fear  you 
don’t  suit  me  well  enough  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  stay  after  this 
week.” 

Dare  removed  the  cigarette  from  his 
lips  and  bowed.  “If  I don’t  suit,  the 
sooner  I go  the  better;  why  wait  the 
week  ?”  he  said. 

“ Well,  that’s  as  you  like.” 

Somerset  drew  the  inkstand  toward 
him,  wrote  out  a check  for  Dare’s  serv- 
ices, and  hp-nded  it  across  the  table. 

“I’ll  not  trouble  you  to-morrow,”  said 
Dare,  seeing  that  the  payment  included 
the  week  in  advance. 

“Very well,” repliedSomerset.  “Please 
lock  the  door  when  you  leave.”  Shaking 
hands  with  Dare,  and  wishing  him  well, 
he  left  the  room,  and  descended  to  the 
lawn  below. 

There  he  contrived  to  get  near  Miss 
Power  again,  and  inquired  of  her  for  Miss 
De  Stancy. 

“ Oh ! did  you  not  know  ?”  said  Paula; 
“her  father  is  unwell,  and  she  preferred 
staying  with  him  this  afternoon.” 

“I  hoped  he  might  have  been  here.” 

“Oh  no ; he  never  comes  out  of  his 
hotise  to  any  party  of  this  sort;  it  excites 
him,  and  he  must  not  be  excited.” 

“Poor  Sir  William!”  murmured  Som- 
erset. 

“No,”  said  Paula;  “he  is  grand  and 
historical.” 

“ That  is  hardly  an  orthodox  notion  for 
a Puritan,”  said  Somerset,  mischievously. 

“ I am  not  a Puritan,”  pouted  Paula. 

The  day  turned  to  dusk,  and  the  guests 
began  going  in  relays  to  the  dining-hall. 
When  Somerset  had  taken  in  two  or  three 
ladies  to  whom  he  had  been  presented,  and 
attended  to  their  wants,  which  occupied 
him  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  return- 
ed again  to  the  large  tent,  with  a view  to 
finding  Paula  and  taking  his  leave.  It 
was  now  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  the 
musicians,  who  during  daylight  had  been 
invisible  behind  the  ash -tree,  were  en- 
sconced at  one  end  wnth  their  harps  and 
violins.  It  reminded  him  that  there  was 
to  be  dancing.  The  tent  had  in  the  mean 
time  half  filled  with  a new  set  of  young 
people,  who  had  come  expressly  for  that 
pastime.  Behind  the  girls  gathered  num- 
bers of  newly  arrived  young  men  with  low 


shoulders  and  diminutive  mustaches,  who 
were  evidently  prepared  for  once  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  as  partners. 

Somerset  felt  an  electric  thrill  at  the 
sight.  He  was  an  infrequent  dancer,  and 
particularly  unprepared  for  dancing  at 
present ; but  to  dsmee  once  wilh  Paula 
Power  he  would  give  a year  of  his  life. 
He  looked  round ; but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  The  first  set  began  ; old  and 
middle-aged  i)eople  gather^  from  the 
different  rooms  to  look  on  at  the  gyra- 
tions of  their  children,  but  Paula  did  not 
appear.  When  another  dance  or  two  had 
progressed,  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  dancers  was  making  itself  per- 
ceptible, especially  on  the  masculine  side, 
Somerset  was  aroused  by  a whisper  at  his 
elbow: 

“You  dance,  I think?  Miss  Deverell 
is  disengaged.  She  has  not  been  asked 
once  this  evening.”  The  speaker  was 
Paula. 

Somerset  looked  at  Miss  Deverell,  a sal- 
low lady  with  black  dancing  eyes,  yellow 
costume,  and  gay  laugh,  who  had  been 
there  all  the  afternoon,  and  said  some- 
thing about  having  thought  of  going 
home. 

‘ ‘ Is  that  because  I asked  you  to  dance  ?” 
she  murmured.  “There — she  is  appro- 
priated. ” A young  gentleman  had  at  that 
moment  approached  the  uninviting  Miss 
Deverell,  claimed  her  hand,  and  led  her 
off. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Somers^.  “lought 
to  leave  room  for  younger  men.” 

“You  need  not  say  so.  That  bald- 
headed  gentleman  is  forty-five.  He  does 
not  think  of  younger  men.” 

“Have  you  a dance  to  spare  for  me  ?” 

Her  face  grew  redder  in  the  candle- 
light. “Ohl — I have  no  engagement  at 
all — I kave  refused.  I hardly  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  dance ; it  would  be  as  well  to  leave 
that  to  my  visitors.” 

“Why?” 

“ My  father,  though  he  allowed  me  to 
be  taught,  never  lik^  the  idea  of  my  dan- 
cing.” 

“Did  he  make  you  promise  anything 
on  the  point  ?” 

“He  said  he  was  not  in  favor  of  such 
amusements— no  more.” 

“ I think  you  are  not  bound  by  that,  on 
an  informal  occasion  like  the  present.” 

She  was  silent. 

“You  will  just  once  ?”  said  he. 

“ Yes,”  she  softly  answered. 
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Somerset  closed  the  hand  which  was 
hanging  by  his  side,  and  somehow  hers 
was  in  it.  The  dance  was  nearly  form- 
ed, and  he  led  her  forward.  Several  per- 
sons looked  at  them  significantly,  but  he 
did  not  notice  it  then,  and  plunged  into 
the  maze. 

Never  had  Somerset  passed  through 
such  an  experience  before.  Had  he  not 
felt  her  actual  w^eight  and  warmth,  he 
might  have  fancied  the  whole  episode  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  seemed  as 
if  those  musicians  had  thrown  a double 
sweetness  into  their  notes  on  seeing  the 
mistress  of  the  castle  in  the  dance,  that  a 
perfumed  Southern  atmosphere  had  begun 
to  pervade  the  marquee,  and  that  human 
beings  were  shaking  themselves  free  of  all 
inconvenient  gravitation. 

Somerset's  feelings  burst  from  his  lips. 
‘‘This  is  the  happiest  moment  I have 
ever  known,”  he  said.  “Do  you  know 
why  ?” 

“I  think  I saw  a flash  of  lightning 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent,”  said 
Paula,  abruptly. 

He  did  not  press  for  an  answer.  With- 
in a few  minutes,  a long  growl  of  thunder 
was  heard.  It  was  as  if  Jove  could  not 
refrain  from  testifying  his  jealousy  of 
Somerset  for  taking  this  beautiful  woman 
so  presumptuously  in  his  arms. 

The  dance  was  over,  and  he  had  retired 
with  Paula  to  the  back  of  the  tent,  when 
another  faint  flash  of  lightning  was  visi- 
ble through  an  opening.  She  lifted  the 
canvas  and  looked  out,  Somerset  looking 
out  behind  her.  Another  dance  was  be- 
gun, and  being  on  this  account  left  out  of 
notice,  Somerset  did  not  hasten  to  leave 
Paula’s  side. 

“I  think  they  begin  to  feel  the  heat,” 
she  said. 

“A  little  ventilation  would  do  no 
harm.”  He  flung  back  the  tent  door 
where  he  stood,  and  the  light  shone  out 
upon  the  grass. 

‘ ‘ I must  go  to  the  drawing-room  soon,  ” 
she  added,  “They  will  begin  to  leave 
shortly.” 

“ It  is  not  late.  The  thunder-cloud  has 
made  it  seem  dark — ^see  there;  a line  of 
pale  yellow  stretches  along  the  horizon 
from  west  to  north.  That’s  evening — ^not 
gone  yet.  Shall  we  go  into  the  fresh  air 
for  a minute  ?” 

She  seemed  to  signify  assent,  and  he 
stepped  off  the  tent  floor  upon  the  ground. 
She  stepped  off  also. 


The  air  out-of-doors  had  not  cooled,  and 
without  definitely  choosing  a direction, 
they  found  themselves  approaching  a little 
wooden  tea-house  that  stood  on  the  lawn 
a few  yards  off.  Arrived  here,  they  turn- 
ed, and  regarded  the  tent  they  had  just  left, 
and  listened  to  the  strains  that  came  from 
within  it. 

“I  feel  more  at  ease  now,” said  Paula. 

“ So  do  I,”  said  Somerset. 

“I  mean,” she  added,  hastily,  “because 
I saw  Mrs.  Goodman  enter  the  tent  again 
just  as  we  came  out  here;  so  I have  no 
further  responsibility.” 

“I  meant  something  quite  different. 
Try  to  guess  why.” 

She  remained  quite  still,  finally  break- 
ing the  silence  by  saying,  “The  rain  is 
come  at  last,”  as  great  drops  began  to  fall 
upon  the  ground  with  a smack  like  pellets 
of  clay. 

In  a moment  the  storm  poured  down 
with  sudden  violence,  and  they  drew  fur- 
ther back  into  the  summer-house.  The 
side  of  the  tent  from  which  they  had 
emerged  still  remained  open,  the  rain 
streaming  down  between  their  eyes  and 
the  lighted  interior  of  the  marquee  like  a 
tissue  of  glass  threads,  the  brilliant  forms 
of  the  dancers  passing  and  repassing  be- 
hind the  watery  screen,  as  if  they  were 
people  in  an  enchanted  palace. 

“How  happy  they  are!”  said  Paula. 
“They  don’t  even  know  that  it  is  rain- 
ing. I am  so  glad  that  my  aunt  had  the 
tent  lined  ; otherwise  such  a down-pour 
would  have  gone  clean  through  it.” 

. The  thunder-storm  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  abatement,  and  the  music  and 
dancing  went  on  more  merrily  than 
ever. 

“ We  can  not  go  in,”  said  Somerset. 
“And  we  can  not  shout  for  umbrellas. 
We  will  stay  here  till  it  is  over,  will  we 
not  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  docilely.  “Ah !” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Only  a big  drop  came  upon  my 
head.” 

“Let  us  stand  further  in.” 

Her  hand  was  hanging  by  her  side,  and 
Somerset’s  was  close  by.  He  took  it,  and 
she  did  not  draw  it  away.  Thus  they 
stood  a long  while,  the  rain  hissing  down 
upon  the  grass-plot,  and  not  a soul  being 
visible  outside  the  dancing  tent  save  them- 
selves. 

‘ ‘ May  I call  you  Paula  ?”  asked  he. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  faintly. 
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“Dear  Paula  I— may  I call  you  that  ?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“ Do  you  know  I love  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  shall  I love  you  always?” 

“If  you  wish  to.” 

“ And  will  you  love  me?” 

Paula  did  not  reply. 

“Will  you,  Paula?”  he  repealed. 

“You  may  love  me,”  she  said  again. 

“But  don’t  you  love  me  in  return?” 

“I  love  you  to  love  me.” 

“Won’t  you  say  anything  more  ex- 
plicit?” 

“I  would  rather  not.” 

Somerset  emitted  half  a sigh : he  wish- 
ed she  had  been  more  demonstrative,  yet 
felt  that  this  passive  way  of  assenting  was 
as  much  as  he  could  hope  for.  Had  there 
been  anything  cold  in  her  passivity,  he 
might  have  felt  repressed;  but  her  still- 
ness seemed  the  stillness  of  motion  imper- 
ceptible from  its  intensity. 

“We  must  go  in,”  said  she.  “The 
rain  is  almost  over,  and  there  is  no  long- 
er any  excuse  for  tWs.” 

Somerset  bent  his  lips  toward  hers. 

“No,”  whispered  the  fair  Puritan. 

“ Why  not?”  he  asked. 

‘ ‘ I don’t  know.  I — nobody  ever  has.  ” 

“ But — ” expostulated  Somerset. 

“To  everything  there  is  a season,  and 
the  season  for  tliis  is  not  just  now,”  she 
answered,  walking  away. 

They  crossed  the  wet  and  glistening 
lawn,  stepped  under  the  tent,  and  parted. 
She  vanished,  he  did  not  know  whither; 
and,  standing  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
dancers,  the  young  man  waited,  till,  be- 
ing in  no  mood  to  join  them,  he  went 
slowly  through  the  artificial  passage  lined 


with  flowers,  and  entered  the  drawing- 
rooms. Mrs.  Goodman  was  • there,  bid- 
ding good-night  to  the  early  goers,  and 
Paula  was  just  behind  her,  apparently 
in  her  usual  calm  mood.  His  parting 
with  her  was  quite  formal,  but  that  he 
did  not  mind,  for  her  color  rose  high  as 
he  approached,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes 
was  like  the  rays  of  a diamond. 

When  he  reached  the  door  he  found 
that  his  brougham  from  the  King’s  Arms, 
which  had  been  waiting  more  than  an 
hour,  could  not  be  hea^  of.  That  va- 
grancy of  spirit  which  love  induces  would 
not  permit  him  to  wait ; and,  leaving 
word  that  the  man  was  to  follow  him 
when  he  returned,  he  went  past  the  glare 
of  carriage  lamps  ranked  in  the  ward,  and 
under  the  outer  arch.  The  night  was 
now  clear  and  beautiful,  and  he  strolled 
along  his  way,  full  of  mysterious  elation, 
till  the  vehicle  overtook  him,  and  he 
got  in. 

Up  to  this  point  Somerset’s  progress  in 
his  suit  had  been  so  uninterrupted  that 
he  almost  feared  the  bliss  ho  enjoyed. 
How  should  it  be  in  a mortal  of  his  cali- 
bre to  command  success  with  such  a sweet 
woman  for  long?  He  might,  indeed,  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  singular  exceptions 
which  are  said  to  prove  rules ; but  when 
Fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  says 
the  bard,  she  looks  upon  them  with  a 
threatening  eye.  Somerset  would  even 
have  been  content  that  some  little  hitch, 
misunderstanding,  or  disapproval  of  his 
course  should  have  occurred  in  some 
quarter,  so  as  to  make  his  wooing  more 
like  ordinary  life.  In  these  entrancing 
agonies  and  x>&inlul  delights  he  passed 
I the  journey  to  Markton. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND DARE  AND  HAVILL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Yoxjno  Dare  sat  thoughtfully  at  the 
window  of  the  studio  in  which  Somerset 
had  left  him,  till  the  gay  scene  beneath 
became  imbrowned  by  the  twUight,  and 
the  brilliant  red  stripes  of  the  marquees, 
the  bright  sun-shades,  the  many-tinted 
costumes  of  the  ladies,  were  indistin- 
guishable from  the  blacks  and  grays  of 
the  masculine  contingent  moving  among 
them.  He  had  occasionally  glanced  away 
from  the  outward  prospect  to  study  a 
snuJl  old  volume  that  lay  before  him  on 


the  drawing-board.  Near  scrutiny  reveal- 
ed the  book  to  bear  the  title  Moivre^a  Doc- 
trine  of  Chances. 

The  evening  had  been  so  still  that  Dare 
had  heard  conversations  from  below  with 
a clearness  unsuspected  by  the  speakers 
themselves ; and  among  the  dialogues 
which  thus  reached  his  ears  was  that  be- 
tween Somerset  and  Havill  on  their  pro- 
fessional rivalry.  When  they  parted,  and 
Somerset  had  mingled  with  the  throng, 
Havill  went  to  a seat  at  a distance.  Aft- 
erward he  rose  and  walked  away;  but  on 
the  bench  he  had  quitted  there  remained 
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a small  object  resembling  a book  or  lea- 
ther case. 

Dare  put  away  the  drawing-board  and 
plotting-scales  which  he  had  kept  before 
him  during  the  evening  as  a reason  for 
his  presence  at  that  post  of  espial,  locked 
up  the  door,  and  went  down  stairs.  Not- 
withstanding his  dismissal  by  Somerset, 
he  was  so  serene  in  countenance  and  easy 
in  gait  as  to  make  it  a fair  conjecture  that 
professional  servitude,  however  profitable, 
was  no  necessity  with  him.  The  gloom 
now  rendered  it  practicable  for  any  un- 
bidden guest  to  join  Paula’s  assemblage 
without  criticism,  and  Dare  walked  bold- 
ly out  upon  the  lawn.  The  crowd  on  the 
grass  was  rapidly  diminishing;  the  tennis 
players  had  relinquished  sport;  many 
people  had  gone  in  to  dinner  or  supper; 
and  many  others,  attracted  by  the  cheer- 
ful radiance  of  the  candles,  were  gather- 
ed in  the  large  tent  that  had  been  lighted 
up  for  dancing. 

Dare  went  to  the  garden  chair  on  which 
Havill  had  been  seated,  and  found  the 
article  left  behind  to  be  a pocket-book. 
Whether  because  it  was  unclasped,  and 
fell  open  in  his  hand,  or  whether  for  any 
other  reason,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
amine the  contents.  Among  a mass  of 
architects’  customary  memoranda  oc- 
curred a draft  of  the  letter  abusing  Paula 
as  an  iconoclast  or  Vandal  by  blood  which 
had  appeared  in  the  newspaper.  The 
draft  was  so  interlined  and  altered  as  to 
bear  evidence  of  being  the  original  con- 
ception of  that  ungentlemanly  attack. 

The  lad  read  the  letter,  smiled,  and 
strolled  about  the  grounds,  only  met  by 
an  occasional  pair  of  individuals  of  oppo- 
site sex  in  deep  conversation,  the  state  of 
whose  emotions  led  them  to  prefer  the 
evening  shade  to  the  publicity  and  glare 
of  the  tents  and  rooms.  At  last  he  ob- 
served the  white  waistcoat  of  the  man  he 
sought. 

“Mr.  Havill,  the  architect,  I believe  ?” 
said  Dare.  ‘ * The  author  of  most  of  the  note- 
worthy buildings  in  this  neighborhood  f” 

Havill  assented  blandly. 

* ‘ I have  long  wished  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  now  an  accident 
helps  me  to  make  it.  This  pocket-book, 
I think,  is  yours  ?” 

Havill  clapi)ed  his  hand  to  his  pocket, 
examined  the  book  Dare  held  out  to  him, 
and  took  it  with  thanks.  “ I see  I am 
speaking  to  the  artist,  archaeologist,  Goth- 
ic photographer— Mr.  Dare.” 


‘‘  Professor  Dare.” 

“Professor  ? Pardon  me,  I should  not 
have  guessed  it — so  young  as  you  are.” 

“Well,  it  is  merely  ornamental ; and, 
in  truth,  I drop  the  title  in  England,  par- 
ticularly under  present  circumstances.” 

‘ ‘ Ah — they  are  peculiar,  perhaps  ? Ah, 

I remember.  I have  heard  that  you  are 
assisting  a gentleman  in  preparing  a de- 
sign in  opposition  to  mine — a design — ” 

“ ‘ That  he  is  not  competent  to  prepare 
himself,’  you  were  perhaps  going  to  add  ?” 

“ Not  precisely  that.” 

“ You  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  such 
words.  However,  you  are  mistaken.  I 
did  assist  him,  to  gain  a little  further  in- 
sight into  the  working  of  architectural 
plans ; but  our  views  on  art  are  antagonist- 
ic, and  I assist  him  no  more.  Mr.  Hav- 
ill, it  must  be  very  provoking  to  a well- 
established  professional  man  to  have  a ri- 
val sprung  at  him  in  a grand  undertaking 
which  he  had  a right  to  expect  as  his  own.  ” 

Professional  sympathy  is  often  accepted 
from  those  whose  condolence  on  any  do- 
mestic matter  would  be  considered  in- 
trusive. Havill  walked  up  and  down  be- 
side Dare  for  a few  moments  in  silence, 
and  at  last  showed  that  the  words  had 
told  by  saying : “Every  one  may  have  his 
opinion.  Had  I been  a stranger  to  the 
Power  family,  the  case  would  have  been 
different;  but  having  been  specially  elect- 
ed by  the  lady’s  father  as  a competent 
adviser  in  such  matters,  and  then  to  be 
degraded  to  the  position  of  a mere  com- 
petitor, it  wounds  me  to  the  quick — ” 

“Both  in  purse  and  in  person,  like  the 
ill-used  hostess  of  the  Garter.” 

‘ ‘ A lady  to  whom  I have  been  a stanch 
friend,”  continued  Havill,  not  heeding  the 
interruption. 

At  that  moment  sounds  seemed  to  come 
from  Dare  which  bore  a remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  words,  ‘ ‘ Ho,  ho,  Havill  I” 

It  was  hardly  credible,  and  yet,  could  he 
be  mistaken  ? Havill  turned.  Dare’s  eye 
was  twisted  comically  upward. 

“What  does  that  mean  ?”  said  Havill, 
coldly,  and  with  some  amazement. 

“Ho,  ho,  Havill!  ‘stanch  friend’  is 
good — especially  after  * an  iconoclast  and 
Vandal  by  blood’ — ‘monstrosity  in  the 
form  of  a Greek  temple,’  and  so  on,  eh  I” 

“Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Perhaps  you  allude  to  that  anonymous 
letter  ?” 

“Oh,  ho,  Havill r’  repeated  the  boy- 
man,  turning  his  eyes  yet  further  toward 
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the  zenith.  ‘*To  an  outsider  such  con- 
duct would  be  natural;  but  to  a friend 
who  finds  your  pocket-book,  and  looks 
into  it  before  returning  it,  and  kindly  re- 
moves a leaf  bearing  the  draft  of  a letter 
which  might  injure  you  if  discovered 
there,  and  carefully  conceals  it  in  his  own 
pocket — why,  such  conduct  is  unkind 
Dare  held  up  the  abstracted  leaf. 

Havill  trembled.  “I  can  explain — ” 
he  began. 

“It  is  not  necessary:  we  are  friends,” 
said  Dare,  assuringly. 

Havill  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to 
snatch  the  leaf  away,  but  altering  his 
mind,  he  said,  grimly:  “Well,  I take 
you  at  your  word : we  are  friends.  That 
letter  was  concocted  before  I knew  of  the 
competition : it  was  during  my  first  dis- 
gust, when  I believed  myself  entirely  sup- 
planted.” 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised.  But 
if  she  knew  you  to  be  the  writer  1” 

“I should  be  ruined,  as  far  as  this  com- 
petition is  concerned,”  said  Havill,  care- 
lessly. “Had  I known  I was  to  be  in- 
vited to  compete,  I should  not  have  writ- 
ten it,  of  course.  To  be  supplanted  is 
hard ; and  thereby  hangs  a tale.” 

“ Another  tale  ? you  astonish  me.” 

“ Then  you  have  not  heard  the  scandal, 
though  everybody  is  talking  about  it.” 

“ A scandal  implies  indecorum.” 

“ Well,  ’tis  indecorous.  Her  infatuated 
partiality  for  him  is  patent  to  the  eyes  of 
a child — ^a  man  she  h^  only  known  a few 
weeks,  and  one  who  obtained  admission 
to  her  house  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
ner. Had  she  a watchful  friend  beside 
her,  instead  of  that  moon-struck  Mrs. 
Gk>^man,  she  would  be  cautioned  against 
bestowing  her  favors  on  the  first  i^ven- 
turer  who  appears  at  her  door.  It  is  a 
pity,  a great  pity.” 

“Oh,  there  is  love-making  in  the 
wind  ?”  said  Dare,  slowly.  “That  alters 
the  case  for  me.  But  it  is  not  proved  ?” 

“ It  can  easily  be  proved.” 

“ I wish  it  were,  or  disproved.” 

“You  have  only  to  come  this  way  to 
clear  up  all  doubts.” 

Havill  took  the  lad  toward  the  tent, 
from  which  the  strains  of  a waltz  now 
proceeded,  and  on  whose  sides  flitting 
shadows  told  of  the  progress  of  the  dance. 
The  companions  looked  in.  Tlie  rosy 
silk  lining  of  the  marquee,  and  the  nu- 
merous coronas  of  wax  lights,  fonned  a 
canopy  to  a radiant  scene,  which,  to  two  at 


least  of  those  who  composed  it,  was  an  in- 
toxicating one.  Paula  and  Somerset  were 
dancing  together. 

“That  proves  nothing,” said  Dare. 

“ Look  at  their  rapt  faces,  and  say  if  it 
does  not,”  sneered  Havill. 

Dare  objected  to  a judgment  based  on 
looks  alone. 

“ Very  well — time  will  show,”  said  the 
architect,  dropping  the  tent  curtain. — 
“Good  God!  a girl  worth  fifty  thousand 
and  more  a year  to  throw  herself  away 
upon  a fellow  like  that — she  ought  to  be 
whipped.” 

“Time  must  not  show,”  said  Dare. 

“ You  speak  with  emphasis.” 

“I  have  reason.  I would  give  some- 
thing to  be  sure  on  this  point,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Let  us  wait  till  the  dance  is 
over,  and  observe  tliem  more  carefully. 
Horensagen  ist  halb  gelogen.  Hearsay  is 
half  lies.” 

Sheet-lightnings  increased  in  the  north- 
ern sky,  followed  by  thunder  like  the  in- 
distinct noise  of  a battle.  Havill  and 
Dare  retired  to  the  trees.  When  the 
dance  ended  Somerset  and  his  lovely 
partner  emerged  from  the  tent,  and  slow- 
ly moved  toward  the  tea-house.  Divin- 
ing their  goal,  Dare  seized  HavilFs  arm, 
and  the  two  worthies  entered  the  building 
unseen,  by  first  passing  round  behind  it. 
They  seated  themselves  in  the  back  part 
of  the  interior,  where  darkness  prevailed. 

As  before  related,  Paula  and  young 
Somerset  came  and  stood  within  the  door. 
When  the  rain  increased  they  drew  them- 
selves further  inwai^,  their  forms  being 
distinctly  outlined  to  the  gaze  of  those 
lurking  behind  by  the  light  from  the  tent 
beyond.  But  the  hiss  of  the  falling  rain 
and  the  lowness  of  their  tones  prevented 
their  words  from  being  heard. 

“I  wish  myself  out  of  this!”  breathed 
Havill  to  Dare,  as  he  buttoned  his  coat 
over  his  white  waistcoat.  “ I told  you  it 
was  true,  but  you  wouldn’t  believcL  I 
wouldn’t  she  should  catch  me  here  eaves- 
dropping for  the  world.” 

“ Cpurage,  Man  Friday,”  said  liis  cooler 
comrade. 

Paula  and  her  lover  backed  yet  further, 
till  the  hem  of  her  skirt  touched  Havill’s 
feet.  Their  attitudes  were  sufficient  to 
prove  their  relations  to  the  most  obstinate 
Didymus  who  should  have  witnessed 
them.  Tender  emotions  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  summer-house  like  an  aroma. 
The  calm  ecstasy  of  the  condition  of  at 
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least  one  of  them  was  not  without  a coer- 
cive effect  upon  the  two  invidious  specta- 
tors, so  they  must  needs  have  remained 
passive  had  they  come  there  to  disturb  or 
annoy.  The  serenity  of  Paula  was  even 
more  impressive  than  the  hushed  ardor  of 
Somerset : she  did  not  satisfy  curiosity  as 
Somerset  satisfied  it ; she  intensified  it. 
Poor  Somerset  had  reached  a perfectly  in- 
telligible depth — one  which  had  a single 
blissful  way  out  of  it,  and  nine  calamitous 
ones;  but  Paula  remained  a beautiful 
enigma  all  through  the  scene. 

The  rain  ceased,  and  the  pair  moved 
away.  The  enchantment  worked  by  their 
presence  vanished,  the  details  of  the 
meeting  settled  down  in  the  watchers’ 
minds,  and  their  tongues  were  loosened. 
Dare,  turning  to  Havill,  said,  Thank 
you ; you  have  done  me  a timely  turn  to- 
day.” 

“What!  had  you  hopes  that  way?” 
a^ked  Havill,  satirically. 

“I!  The  woman  that  interests  my 
heart  has  yet  to  be  bom,”  said  Dare,  with 
a steely  coldness  strange  in  such  a juve- 
nile, and  yet  almost  convincing.  “But 
though  I have  not  personal  hopes,  I have 
an  objection  to  this  courtship.  Now  I 
think  we  may  as  well  fraternize,  the  situ- 
ation being  what  it  is  ?” 

“ What  is  the  situation  ?” 

“ He  is  in  your  way  as  her  architect;  he 
is  in  my  way  as  her  lover : we  don’t  want 
to  hurt  him,  but  we  wish  him  clean  out  of 
the  neighborhood.” 

“ I’ll  go  as  far  as  that,”  said  Havill. 

“I  have  come  here  at  some  trouble  to 
myself,  merely  to  observe:  I find  I ought 
to  stay  to  act.” 

“If  you  were  myself,  a married  man 
with  people  dependent  on  him,  who  has 
had  a professional  certainty  turned  to  a 
miserably  remote  contingency  by  these 
events,  you  might  say  you  ought  to  act; 
but  what  conceivable  difference  it  can 
make  to  you  who  it  is  the  young  lady 
takes  to  her  heart  and  home,  1 fail  to 
understand.” 

‘ ‘ Well,  I’ll  tell  you — thus  much  at  least. 
I want  to  keep  the  place  vacant  for  anoth- 
er man.” 

“What  place  ?” 

“The  place  of  husband  to  Miss  Power, 
and  proprietor  of  that  castle  and  do- 
main.” 

“That’s  a scheme  with  a vengeance! 
Who  is  the  man  ?” 

“ It  is  my  secret  at  present.” 


“Certainly.”  Havill  drew  a deep 
breath,  and  dropped  into  a tone  of  depres- 
sion. “Well,  scheme  as  you  will,  there 
will  be  small  advantage  to  me,”  he  mur- 
mured. “The  castle  commission  is  as 
good  as  gone,  and  a bill  for  two  hundred 
pounds  falls  due  next  week.” 

‘ ‘ Cheer  up,  heart  I My  position,  if  you 
only  knew  it,  has  ten  times  the  difiSculties 
of  yours,  since  this  disagreeable  discovery. 
Let  us  consider  if  we  can  assist  each  other. 
The  competition  drawings  are  to  be  sent 
in — when  ?” 

“ In  something  over  six  weeks — a fort- 
night before  she  returns  from  Brighton, 
for  which  place  she  leaves  here  in  a few 
days.” 

“Oh,  she  goes  away — that’s  better. 
Our  lover  will  be  working  here  at  his 
drawings,  and  she  not  present.” 

“Exactly.  Perhaps  she  is  a little 
ashamed  of  the  intimacy.” 

“ And  if  your  design  is  considered  best 
by  the  committee,  he  will  have  no  further 
reason  for  staying,  assuming  that  they  are 
not  definitely  engaged  to  marry  by  that 
time  ?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  murmured  Havill,  dis- 
contentedly. ^ * The  conditions,  as  sent  to 
me,  state  that  the  designs  are  to  be  adjudi- 
cate on  by  three  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute called  in  for  the  purpose,  so  that  she 
may  return,  and  have  seemed  to  show  no 
favor.” 

“ Then  it  amounts  to  this:  your  design 
mu8t  be  best.  It  must  combine  the  excel- 
lencies of  your  invention  with  the  excel- 
lencies of  his.  Meanwhile  a coolness 
should  be  made  to  arise  between  her  and 
him:  and  as  there  would  be  no  artistic 
reason  for  his  presence  here  after  the  ver- 
dict is  pronounced,  he  would  perforce  hie 
back  to  town.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“I  see  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan,  but  I 
also  see  two  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
it.  The  first  is,  I can  not  add  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  design  to  mine  without 
knowing  what  those  excellencies  are, 
which  he  will  of  course  keep  a secret. 
Second,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  promote  a 
coolness  between  such  hot  ones  as  they.” 

“You  make  a mistake.  It  is  only  he 
who  is  so  ardent.  She  is  only  lukewarm. 
If  we  had  any  spirit,  a bargain  would  be 
struck  between  us:  you  would  appropri- 
ate his  design;  1 should  cause  the  c^- 
ness.” 

* ‘ How  could  I appropriate  his  design  ?” 

“By  copying  it,  I suppose.” 
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“Copying  it  ?” 

“ By  going  into  his  studio  and  looking 
it  over.” 

Havill  turned  to  Dare,  and  stared. 
“ By  Qoorge,  you  don’t  stick  at  trifles, 
young  man ! You  don’t  suppose  I would 
go  into  a man’s  rooms  and  steal  his  in- 
ventions like  that  ?” 

“I  scarcely  suppose  you  would,”  said 
Dare,  indifferently,  as  he  rose. 

“And  if  I were  to,”  said  Havill,  curi- 
ously, “ how  is  the  coolness  to  be  caused  ?” 

“ By  the  second  man.” 

“ Who  is  to  produce  him  ?” 

“Her  Majesty’s  government.” 

Havill  looked  meditatively  at  his  com- 
Xmnion,  and  shook  his  head.  “In  these 
idle  suppositions  we  have  been  assuming 
conduct  which  would  be  quite  against  my 
principles  as  an  honest  man.” 


CHAPTER  n. 

A PEW  days  after  the  party  at  Stancy 
Castle,  Dare  was  walking  down  the  High 
Street  of  Markton,  a cigarette  between  his 
lips,  and  a silver-topped  cane  in  his  hand. 
His  eye  fell  upon  a brass  plate  on  an  op- 
posite door,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hav- 
ill, Architect.  He  crossed  oyer,  and  rang 
the  office  bell. 

The  clerk  who  admitted  him  stated  that 
Mr.  Havill  was  in  his  private  room,  and 
would  be  disengaged  in  a short  time. 
While  Dare  waited,  the  clerk  affixed  to  the 
door  a piece  of  pai)er,  bearing  the  words, 
“Back  at  2,”  and  went  away  to  his  din- 
ner, leaving  Dare  in  the  room  alone. 

Dare  looked  at  the  different  drawings 
on  the  boards  about  the  room.  They  all 
represented  one  subject,  which,  though 
unfinished  as  yet,  and  bearing  no  inscrip- 
tions, was  recognized  by  the  visitor  as  the 
design  for  the  enlargement  and  restora- 
tion of  Stancy  Castle.  When  he  had 
glanced  it  over,  Dare  sat  down. 

The  doors  between  the  office  and  pri- 
vate room  were  double;  but  the  one  to- 
ward the*  office  being  only  ajar.  Dare 
could  hear  a conversation  in  progress 
within.  It  presently  arose  to  an  alterca- 
tion, the  tenor  of  which  was  obvious. 
Somebody  had  come  for  money. 

“Really  I can  stand  it  no  longer,  Mr. 
Havill— really  I will  not,”  said  the  cred- 
itor, excitedly.  “Now  this  bill  overdue 
again— what  can  you  expect?  Why,  I 
might  have  negotiated  it ; and  where 


would  you  have  been  then?  Instead  of 
that,  I have  locked  it  up,  out  of  consider- 
ation for  you;  and  what  do  I get  for  my 
considerateness  ? I shall  let  the  law  take 
its  course  I” 

“You’ll  do  me  inexpressible  harm, 
and  get  nothing  whatever,”  said  Havill. 
“If  you  would  renew  for  another  three 
months,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter.” 

“You  have  said  so  before.  I will  do 
no  such  thing.” 

There  was  a silence;  whereupon  Dare 
arose  without  hesitation,  and  walked  bold- 
ly into  the  private  office.  Havill  was 
standing  at  one  end,  as  gloomy  as  a thun- 
der-cloud, and  at  the  other  was  the  unfor- 
tunate creditor,  with  his  hat  on.  Though 
Dare’s  entry  surprised  them,  both  parties 
seemed  relieved. 

“ I have  called  in  passing  to  congratu- 
late you,  Mr.  Havill,”  said  Dare,  gayly. 
“Such  a commission  as  has  been  intrust- 
ed to  you  will  make  you  famous.” 

“How  do  you  do?  I wish  it  would 
make  me  rich,”  said  Havill,  dryly. 

“ It  will  be  a lift  in  that  direction,  from 
what  I know  of  the  profession.  What  is 
she  going  to  spend  ?” 

“A  hundred  thousand.” 

‘ ‘ Architect’s  commission,  five  thousand. 
Not  bad  for  making  a few  sketches.  Con- 
sider  vhat  other  great  commissions  such  a 
work  will  lead  to.” 

“ What  great  work  is  this  ?”  asked  the 
creditor,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

“ Stancy  Castle,”  said  Dare,  since  Hav- 
ill seemed  too  agape  to  answer.  “You 
have  not  heard  of  it,  then  ? Those  are  the 
drawings,  I presume,  in  the  next  room  ?” 

Havill  replied  in  the  affirmative,  be- 
ginning to  perceive  the  game.  “ Perhiq)S 
you  would  like  to  see  them  ?”  he  said  to 
the  creditor. 

The  latter  offered  no  objection,  and  all 
three  went  into  the  drawing  office. 

“It  will  certainly  be  a magnificent 
structure, ’’said  the  creditor,  after  regard- 
ing the  elevations  through  bis  spectacles. 
“Stancy  Castle:  I had  no  idea  of  it!  and 
when  do  you  begin  to  build,  Mr.  Havill  ?” 
he  inquir^,  in  mollified  tones. 

“In  three  months,  I think,”  said  Dare. 

Havill  also  assented  to  this. 

“Five  thousand  pounds  commission,” 
murmured  the  creditor.  “Paid  down,  I 
suppose?” 

Havill  nodded. 

“And  the  works  will  not  linger  for 
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lack  of  money  to  carry  them  out,  I im- 
agine, ” said  Dare.  ‘ ‘ Two  hundred  thou- 
sand will  probably  be  spent  before  the 
work  is  finished.” 

“There  is  not  much  doubt  of  it,”  said 
Havill. 

“You  said  nothing  to  me  about  this?” 
whispered  the  creditor  to  Havill,  taking 
him  aside,  with  a look  of  regret. 

“You  would  not  listen.” 

‘ ‘ It  alters  the  case  greatly.”  The  cred- 
itor retired  with  Havill  to  the  door,  and 
after  a subdued  colloquy  in  the  passage 
he  went  away,  Havill  returning  to  the  of- 
fice. 

“ What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  hoax- 
ing him  like  this,  when  the  job  is  no  more 
mine  than  Inigo  Jones’s  ?” 

“Don’t  be  too  curious,”  said  Dare, 
laughing.  “Rather  thank  me  for  get- 
ting rid  of  him.” 

“But  it  is  all  a vision,”  said  Havill, 
ruefully  regarding  the  pencilled  towers 
of  Stancy  Castle.  “If  the  competition 
were  really  the  commission  that  you  have 
represented  it  to  be,  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  laugh  at.” 

“It  must  be  made  a commission  some- 
how,” returned  Dare,  carelessly.  “I  am 
come  to  lend  you  a little  assistance.  I 
must  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I have 
nothing  else  to  do.” 

A carriage  slowly  passed  the  wipdow, 
and  Havill  recognized  the  Power  liveries. 
“Hullo — she’s  coming  here  I”  he  said,  un- 
der his  breath,  as  the  carriage  stopped  by 
the  curb.  “ What  does  she  want,  I won- 
der? Dare,  does  she  know  you?” 

“I  would  just  as  soon  be  out  of  the 
way.” 

“Then  go  into  the  garden.” 

Dare  went  out  through  the  back  office 
as  Paula  was  shown  in  at  the  front.  She 
wore  a gray  travelling  costume,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  in  some  haste. 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion,” she  said  to  Havill,  with  stiff  court- 
esy. “I  shall  be  absent  from  home  for 
several  weeks,  and  since  you  requested  it, 
I have  called  to  inquire  how  you  are  get- 
ting on  with  the  design.” 

“Please  look  it  over,”  said  Havill, 
placing  a seat  for  her. 

“No,”  said  Paula.  “I  think  it  would 
be  unfair.  I have  not  looked  at  Mr. — 
the  other  architect’s  plans  since  he  has 
begun  to  design  seriously,  and  I will  not 
look  at  yours.  Are  you  getting  on  quite 
well,  and  do  you  want  to  know  anything 


more?  If  so,  go  to  the  castle,  and  get 
anybody  to  assist  you.  Why  would  you 
not  make  use  of  the  room  at  your  disposal 
in  the  castle,  as  the  other  architect  has 
done  ?” 

In  asking  the  question,  her  face  was 
toward  the  window,  and  suddenly  her 
cheeks  became  a rosy  red.  She  instantly 
looked  another  way. 

“ Having  my  own  office  so  near,  it  was 
not  necessary,  thank  you,”  replied  Hav- 
ill, as,  noting  her  countenance,  he  al- 
lowed his  glance  to  stray  into  the  street. 
Somerset  was  walking  past  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

“The  time  is— the  time  fixed  for  send- 
ing in  the  drawings  is  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, I believe,”  she  said,  confusedly ; “and 
the  decision  will  be  come  to  by  three  gen- 
tlemen who  are  prominent  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects.” 

Havill  then  accompanied  her  to  the 
carriage,  and  she  drove  away. 

Havill  went  to  the  back  window  to  tell 
Dare  that  he  need  not  remain  in  the  gar- 
den; but  the  garden  was  empty.  The 
architect  remained  alone  in  bis  office  for 
some  time ; at  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  scream  of  a railway  whis- 
tle had  echoed  down  the  still  street,  he 
beheld  Somerset  repassing  the  window  in 
a direction  from  the  railway,  with  some- 
what of  a sad  gait.  In  another  minute 
Dare  entered,  humming  the  latest  air 
from  Offenbach. 

“ ’Tis  a mere  piece  of  duplicity!”  said 
Havill. 

“What  is?” 

“Her  pretending  indifference  as  to 
which  of  us  comes  out  successful  in  the 
competition,  when  she  colors  carmine  the 
moment  Somerset  passes  by.”  He  de- 
scribed Paula’s  visit  and  the  incident 

‘ ‘ It  may  not  mean  Cupid’s  Entire  XXX, 
after  all,”  said  Dare,  judicially.  “The 
mere  suspicion  that  a certain  man  loves 
her  would  make  a girl  blush  at  his  unex- 
pected appearance.  Well , she’s  gone  from 
him  for  a time:  the  better  for  you.” 

“ He  has  been  privileged  to  see  her  off, 
at  any  rate.” 

“Not  privileged.” 

“How  do  you  know  that ?” 

“I  went  out  of  your  garden  by  the 
back  gate,  and  followed  her  carriage  to 
the  railway.  He  simply  went  to  the  first 
bridge  outside  the  station,  and  waited. 
When  she  was  in  the  train,  it  moved  for- 
ward; he  'was  all  expectation,  and  drew 
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out  his  handkerchief  ready  to  wave,  while 
she  looked  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
bridge.  The  train  backed  before  it  reach- 
ed the  bridge,  to  attach  the  box  contain- 
ing her  horses,  and  the  carriage  truck. 
Then  it  started  for  good,  and  when  it 
reached  the  bridge,  she  looked  out  again, 
he  waving  his  handkerchief  to  her.” 

“ And  she  waving  hers  back  ?” 

“No,  she  didn’t.” 

“Ah!” 


‘ ‘ She  looked  at  him — nothing  more.  I 
wouldn’t  give  much  for  his  chance.  ” Aft- 
er a while  Dare  added,  musingly,  “You 
are  a mathematician ; did  you  ever  inves- 
tigate the  doctrine  of  expectations  ?” 

“ Never.” 

Dare  drew  from  his  pocket  his  Book  of 
Chances^  a volume  as  well  thumbed  as 
the  minister’s  Bible.  “ This  is  a treatise 
on  the  subject,”  he  said.  “ I wil^  teach  it 
to  you  some  day.” 


THE  GATE  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

The  reoent  of  the  United  States  steamer  Tieonderega  to  Bassora  marked  the  first  appearance  of  an  American 
man-of-war,  and  perhaps  of  our  flag,  in  those  waters. 


Hsbe,  where  the  morning  stars  of  young  Creation 
Sang  o’er  the  Eastern  earth, 

Floats  in  yon  choral  field  what  constellation 
Of  Occidental  birth? 

Where  first  the  globe  diimed,  swung  on  airy 
gimbals. 

To  rhythmic  human  beats, 

Wh&t  Flag,  as  with  the  clash  of  golden  cymbals. 
That  starry  joy  repeats? 

Where  Magi,  in  wise  school  of  Zoroaster, 

Mapped  heaven  with  mystic  signs, 

What  orbs  are  these  that  no  Chaldean  master 
Traced  in  his  fateful  lines? 

And  where  the  great  grandmother  of  Aurora 
From  Chaos  rose  and  Night, 

In  hues  of  later  dawns,  by  old  Bassora, 

What  language  of  the  light 

Is  this  that  vibrates,  where  yon  banner  flutters. 
Along  the  Euphrates’  flood. 

And  silently  from  star  and  streamer  utters* 

A song  of  Brotherhood? 

Time’s  youngest  bom  hath  given  her  ocean  eagle 
The  olive  of  the  dove; 

She  sheathes  the  thunders  of  her  war  ship 
regal, 

Whose  errand  is  of  love; 

And,  stilled  the  engines,  statelier  than  the  toga 
The  mantling  canvas  furled, 

From  mast-heads  towering  the  T^eondet-oga 
Looks  on  the  elder  world 

And  up  the  ages.  Lo  I the  living  witness 
That  from  lost  Eden  flows: 

Ah  I still  the  Garden’s  waters  taste  of  sweetness 
No  other  river  knows  I 

Looks  far  away,  by  palms  and  weeping-willows, 
To  Babylon  the  Great, 

And  sees,  where  Tigris  pours  his  tribute  billows, 
The  sumptuous  Caliphate. 

Vou  LXII.-N0.  871.-50 


0 grave-eyed  merchants,  from  the  looms  of  Iran 
Make  splendid  your  bazars ; 

Bring  wines  that  breathe  what  Bulbul  blooms  environ 
The  capital  of  Fars; 

Heap  silks,  shawls,  redolent  woofs,  to  rare  illusion 
Of  soft  Scheherezades 
In  lustrous  languor,  Odalisque  seclusion 
Of  glowing  Persian  maids. 

With  mjrrrh  and  frankincense,  the  fragrant  beny 
And  pure  Arabian  balm. 

And  pearls,  the  enchantment  of  moonlight  Peri 
In  depths  of  Oman’s  calm. 

The  coastwise  lumbering  dhow  no  longer  freighting, 

Or  long,  slow  caravan. 

Beyond  the  desert  and  the  sea  awaiting, 

What  magic  fires  may  fan 

Your  waning  Commerpe!  West  to  East  sends 
greeting; 

The  stranger  shall  report; 

And  in  ancestral  gates  Eve’s  children  meeting, 

May  here  make  high  resort. 

Twin  rivers  of  romance,  of  empires  hoary, 

And  thrones  of  later  time. 

Shall  smoking  Genii  bring  back  ancient  glory? 
Haix)un-al-Ra8chid’s  prime? 

Nay,  shall  they  not  waft  bold  young  Freedom  hither, 

And  order  more  august 

Than  all  the  old  forms,  that  at  her  wand  shall  wither, 

Rise  from  historic  dust? 

% 

0 Ghebirs!  not  from  Mithra’s  mountain-towers. 

Where  first  the  war  began, 

From  hills  afar  bright  Ormuzd  kills  the  powers 
Of  Night  and  Ahriman. 

With  the  old  Greeks  the  West  meant  death ; their 
singers 

Made  Hesper-Hades  one; 

But  we  beyond  their  baths  of  stars  are  briiigers 
Of  light  to  lands  of  sun. 
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Last  winter  the  Easy  Chair  recalled  the  se- 
vere winter  of  a century  ago,  of  which  the 
history  of  the  loyalist  Judge  Jones,  written  at 
the  time,  gives  details,  and  whose  severity  is 
commemorated  in  all  the  traditions.  It  was 
the  last  year  in  which  New  York  Bay  was 
frozen  so  that  cannon  and  teams  passed. over 
the  ice,  ^even  miles,  to  Staten  Island.  But  the 
winter  in  which  we  were  writing  was  singu- 
larly soft  and  pleasant,  and  during  the  whole 
season  there  was  no  ice  in  the  hay.  The  fu- 
ture reader  of  this  record  may  be  glad  to  know, 
however,  that  the  winter  which  is  now  end- 
ing has  been  also  remarkably  severe,  and  al- 
though the  bay  has  not  been  frozen  over,  there 
has  been  a constant  accumulation  of  floating 
ice,  sometimes  covering  its  whole  surface. 
The  bay  will  hardly  be  ever  again  closed  from 
the  city  to  the  island.  The  constant  passage 
of  large  and  small  vessels  prevents  the  cohesion 
of  the  holds  and  cakes  of  ice  which  makes  the 
solid  surface,  and  in  a possibly  severer  winter 
than  this,  which  might  threaten  to  shut  up  the 
bay  with  ice,  the  channels  would  be  undoubted- 
ly kept  open  by  tugs  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  severest  cold  this  year  was  just  before 
the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the  mercury  fell 
to  seven  degrees  below  zero  after  a heavy 
snow-storm.  There  was  already  snow  upon 
the  ground,  and  as  we  w’rite,  in  the  early  part 
of  February,  there  has  been  continuous  sleigh- 
ing for  seven  weeks.  The  weather  h^  been 
almost  constantly  cold  and  clear,  until  now, 
when  the  January  thaw,  belated,  and  a warm 
rain  have  set  in.  Yet  on  the  8th  of  February 
robins  were  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  although  the  country  far  and  wide  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  landscape,  which 
at  this  season  is  so  often  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding, was  everywhere  glittering  and  beautiful. 
It  will  probably  remain  so,  until  the  grass  is 
ready  to  turn  green  and  the  trees  to  bud. 

In  the  midst  of  the  coldest  w’eather  the 
Easy  Chair  received  on  the  same  day  news 
from  the  south  of  England  at  Bournemouth, 
and  from  Borne.  In  those  happy  latitudes 
there  were  warm  airs,  and  violets  and  roses  in 
bloom,  and  strolls  in  green  lanes  and  upon  the 
lawns  of  the  villa  Pamfili  Doria.  But  before 
the  letters  arrived,  the  swifter  telegraph  had 
told  of  the  ravages  of  frost  even  in  those  Elys- 
iums,  and  especially  at  Bournemouth.  In  Lon- 
don the  mercury  was  but  ten  degrees  above 
zero,  and  in  one  luckless  country  town  live  de- 
grees below — a condition  of  the  mercury  al- 
most unknown  in  England.  London  seems  to 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  snow  and  the 
cold.  The  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers 
recalled  those  in  the  London  lUmiraM  News 
many  and  many  years  ago,  representing  the 
great  “ frost”  of  1814,  when  a fair  was  held 
upon  the  frozen  Thames.  On  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary of  that  year  there  was  a heavy  snow- 


storm, and  a card  printed  upon  the  river  dur- 
ing the  Frost  Fair,”  on  the  4th  of  February, 
commemorates  the  ‘‘icy  year.”  Winter,  in- 
deed, is  nowhere  made  more  picturesque  than 
in  these  old  wood-cuts,  and  the  new  ones  of 
this  year  will  have  a singular  interest  here- 
after. The  cold  of  this  year  almost  paralyzed 
traffic  in  South  England,  and  Loudon  active 
life  almost  stopped.  The  hsh-mougers’  trade 
ceased ; coal  nearly  doubled  in  price,  oil  more 
than  doubled,  milk  in  some  places  could  not  be 
procured,  and  the  supply  of  water  was  inter- 
cepted. The  snow-storm,  with  the  consequent 
rise  of  prices,  probably  doubled  the  expenses 
of  London  householders  for  the  mouth  of  Jan- 
uary, and  raised  the  death  rate  for  a fortnight 
twenty  per  cent. 

During  the  lost  winter,  New  England  has 
won  another  victory,  not  in  depth  of  snow 
and  thickness  of  ice,  for  those  are  ancient  and 
familiar  triumphs  of  the  pine  over  the  palm. 
The  especial  victory  of  this  season  was  the 
general  adoption  of  the  word  “coasting”  to  de- 
scribe sliding  down  hill.  Even  the  Now  York 
newspapers  did  not  disdain  to  recount  “ coast- 
ing accidents,”  not  meaning  marine  disasters 
to  coasters,  but  tragedies  of  the  hill-side,  and 
very  serious  some  of  them  were.  Coasting 
was  formerly  a distinctively  Yankee  word  as 
applied  to  this  sport,  but  its  brevity  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  circumlocution  of  sliding  down 
hill.  Bartlett  recognizes  it  as  an  American- 
ism, and  Webster  admits  it  among  his  defini- 
tions, deriving  it,  possibly,  from  a hill-side. 
The  “ buck”  is  a more  miKleru  word  to  describe 
the  long  plank  attached  to  runners — a device 
which  was  developed  from  the  old  custom  of 
holding  the  small  single  sleds  together  in  a 
train.  The  buck  darting  down  an  icy  slope  is 
almost  resistless,  but  on  an  ordinary  “ coast”  it 
is  readily  manageable. 

Of  the  sleighing,  which  lasted  for  several 
weeks,  there  is  no  need  of  praise  to  the  reader 
who  enjoys  it.  Except  for  a few  days  in  the 
Central  Park,  however,  the  snow  and  the 
sleighing  were  a misfortune  to  the  city,  and 
when  the  thaw  began,  in  the  second  w'eek  of 
February,  one  of  the  newspapers  graphically 
described  the  condition  of  New  York ; “ the 
great,  helpless,  dirty  city  melted,  dripped, 
oozed,  reeked,  and  smelled  to  heaven.” 

The  instant  fair  weather  vanishes,  the 
ability  of  New  York  to  take  care  of  itself  ap- 
pears. It  is  true  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  managing  great  aft’airs  in  the  city  with 
skill  and  ease  and  success  who  would  manage 
the  city  in  the  same  way.  But  they  are  not 
asked  to  do  it,  or  they  refrise  to  do  it,  and 
therefore  we  either  have  not  the  public  spirit 
and  intelligence  eqnal  to  the  work,  or  w’e  do 
not  know  how  to  apply  them  to  it.  In  either 
case,  the  word  “ helpless”  is  certainly  descrip- 
tive of  the  great  American  city  in  a severely 
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cold  winter.  There  is  no  qaestion  that  there 
is  money  enough  raised  to  provide  for  the 
promptest  and  most  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
streets.  But  helpless  New  York  knows  nei- 
ther how  to  clean  its  streets  nor  how  to  dis- 
pose of  its  refuse.  When  our  respected  reader 
of  a century  hence  happens  upon  this  page,  he 
will  know  both  how  beautiful  and  cold  this 
winter  has  been,  and  what  a queer  kind  of 
paralysis  has  befallen  the  old  city,  to  which 
he  will  look  back  as  we,  his  remote  and  ven- 
erable ancestors,  look  back  upon  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Die<kich  Knickerbocker. 


It  was  lately  asked  whether  Carlyle  or  Mill 
were  the  more  powerful  influence  with  this 
generation.  At  one  time  they  were  warm 
friends,  and  it  was  while  in  Mill’s  possession 
that  the  MS.  of  Carlyle’s  History  of  ike  French 
Bevolution  was  carelessly  burned.  Of  two 
such  men  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  to  pity  most 
for  such  a mishap.  Carlyle  rewrote  his  his- 
tory, but  Mill  could  never  quite  have  forgiven 
himself.  In  the  later  years  of  Mill’s  life  they 
were  not  intimate.  Carlyle  lamented  the  de- 
cadence of  the  time;  Mill  tried  to  stem  it. 
We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Carlyle  was 
only  a Jeremiah,  but  he  was  essentially  a poet, 
a man  of  imagination,  of  a melancholy  tem- 
perament, and  of  a conscience  almost  morbid. 
He  had  the  wrath  and  the  humor,  the  burning 
passion  and  the  grotesque  exaggeration,  of  a 
poet.  But  Mill  was  pre-eminently  a philoso- 
pher, with  wonderful  insight,  ample  knowl- 
edge, and  severe  mental  training,  mingled 
with  a taste  for  afiairs,”  which  made  him  a 
great  theoretical  statesman.  Carlyle’s  His* 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution  is  a vast  and  splen- 
did phantasmagoria,  in  which,  however,  the 
characterization  is  marvellonsly  vivid  and  in- 
cisive. Mirabeau  and  liobespierre,  for  in- 
stance, are  nowhere  else  so  picturesquely  or 
probably  so  truly  drawn.  The  reader  who 
has  mastered  that  work  has  a prodigious  pic- 
ture burned  into  his  memory,  and  a singularly 
clear  and  accurate  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter, the  movement,  and  the  scope  of  that  great 
event.  On  the  other  hand,  Mill’s  reply  to  Lord 
Brougham’s  strictures  upon  the  revolution  of 
1848  is  a statesman’s  overwhelming  vindication 
of  specific  political  action.  It  is  without  color 
of  style,  without  imaginative  grasp  of  events, 
except  as  adequate  comprehension  of  historic 
and  contemporary  events  is  necessarily  imagi- 
native, but  it  is  a demolishing  and  conclusive 
plea.  In  another  way,  his  Politioal  Economy^ 
his  Logic^  his  Representative  Government^  his  Es- 
say on  Liberty^  treated  topics  at  which  Carlyle 
poured  out  floods  of  sarcastic  humor,  topics 
of  immediate  and  profonnd  hnmaii  interest, 
discussed  with  extraordinary  ability,  but  of 
which  Carlyle  would  have  said,  as  he  said 
of  Parliament,  Palavering,  palavering,  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it  for  the  most  part  but 
chewed  air.” 

Carlyle  blew  a trump  of  moral  awakening. 


His  gospel  of  the  eternal  verities”  was  sim- 
ply a gospel  of  “ anti-hnmbug.”  It  is  a world 
of  shams,  he  said,  and  our  first  business  is  to 
perceive  it,  and  to  know  that  we  ourselves  are 
the  worst  shams  of  all,  and  to  try  to  get  upon 
a footing  of  simple  truth  and  justice.  Happi- 
ness is  not  our  affair,  but  honesty  and  toil  and 
sufleriug  and  duty.  This  was  his  sermon,  and 
he  was  a preacher  of  such  genius,  his  tones 
were  at  once  so  tender  and  so  tremendous,  that 
the  world  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  not  a new 
message.  The  old  familiar  exhortation  is  that 
now  is  the  accepted  time.  Philip  Sydney  bade 
the  poet  look  into  his  own  heart  and  write. 

So  Carlyle  thundered  that  everybody  ought  to 
be  a man  here  and  now.  He  proclaimed,  in 
stentorian  tones  and  in  twenty  large  volumes, 
that  silence  is  better  than  speech.  Ho  said, 
sadly,  that  Americans,  with  their  eternal  gab- 
ble about  liberty,  were  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple mostly  bores,  and  that  England  bad  gone 
away  to  mere  talk,  with  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag 
at  the  head. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Carlyle’s  great  influ- 
ence in  arousing  the  young  mind  of  England 
and  America  to  a high  moral  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  as  little  of  Mill’s  direction  of  that 
mind  into  practical  channels  toward  results. 
Mill’s  expositions  of  the  proper  objects,  func- 
tions, and  limitations  of  government;  the  clear- 
ly demonstrated  justice  and  reason  of  specifio 
policies  of  administration;  the  immense  his- 
torio  fortifications  of  his  conclusions  supplied 
by  his  extraordinary  knowledge ; his  elucida- 
tion of  the  true  process  of  reasoning  as  applied 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  with  his 
calm  and  beautiful  interpretations  of  historio 
episodes  and  characters — make  him  certainly 
the  great  auxiliary  of  Carlyle  in  the  intellect- 
ual leadership  of  this  generation  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race.  Neither  could  have  spared 
the  other.  One  quickened  the  soil,  the  other 
sowed  the  see<l.  The  older  men  of  this  gen- 
eration felt  an  enthusiam  for  Carlyle  and  for 
Emerson  w'hich  would  surprise  the  younger 
readers  of  those  authors,  and  which  those 
younger  readers  feel  for  no  living  man.  lu 
his  charming  Reminisoenoes  of  a Journalist^  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Congdon,  who  was  one  of  those  dis- 
ciples of  forty  years  ago,  recalls  the  Carlylese 
mysticism  of  style  in  which  those  disciples 
wrote  their  valuable  luenbrations.  He  de- 
scribes the  enthusiasm  with  kind  humor,  but 
only  as  the  grandfather  jests  over  the  vagaries 
and  extravagancies  of  early  love.  The  jesting 
is  very  tender.  That  feeling  was  very  real  in 
its  time,  and  there  is  a tear  behind  the  smile 
as  the  grandsire  looks  back  upon  it. 

In  the  death  of  Carlyle  and  of  George  Eliot 
two  groat  English  authors  have  passed  away. 

But  how  much  more  truly  of  great  authors 
than  of  any  other  form  of  human  greatness  it 
may  be  said  that,  although  dead,  they  yet 
speak!  The  younger  generation  will  know 
both  the  moralist  and  the  novelist  precisely  as 
the  older  generation  knew  them,  except  that 
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they  'Will  not  witness  their  first  impression 
upon  the  world.  A singnlar  charm  attends  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  a planet.  More  eyes 
are  turned  to  it  at  those  times,  but  its  glory  is 
always  the  same.  

Dickens  began  his  literary  life  as  a writer 
for  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  often  remarked 
that  in  his  greatest  works  he  never  lost  the 
eye  and  the  touch  of  a reporter.  It  is  not  per- 
haps so  often  observed  that  the  reporters  of 
to-day  have  ranch  of  the  graphic  and  humor- 
ous power  of  Dickens.  They  are  a very  in- 
quisitive, often  annoying,  and  sometimes  im- 
pertinent, guild,  but  there  are  exceedingly 
clever  men  among  them,  and  the  newspaper 
reader  loses  a great  deal  who  does  not  look  at 
the  various  reports  of  the  current  life  of  the 
city,  at  least  enough  to  see  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  is  remarkable.  Within  a few 
months  there  have  been  sketches  in  the  papers 
by  unknown  reporters  full  of  cleverness  and 
humor,  and  there  are  a great  many  reporters 
employed  upon  the  New  York  daily  press  who 
Could  do  very  much  better  **  work”  than  the 
Mudfog  Papers,  Whether  they  could  do  more 
and  of  another  kind  will  perhaps  be  known 
some  day. 

Meanwhile  they  have  no  glory,  and  but 
small  wages.  But  their  power  is  very  great. 
Siuce  the  era  of  interviewing  began  there  is 
no  public  man  who  is  not  at  their  mercy.  The 
mere  accurate  description  of  the  details  and 
circumstances  of  a call  upon  anybody  would 
be  often  very  amusing,  but  the  slightest  touch 
of  humorous  exaggeration  or  caricature  will 
make  it  ridiculous.  The  benefits  of  such  a 
power  are  none  the  less  obvious.  The  impos- 
tors of  every  kind  and  degree  who  infest  all 
large  communities,  trading  upon  charitable 
and  religious  sentiment,  and  living  by  the 
sensibility  and  credulity  of  others,  are  fortu- 
nately also  at  the  mercy  of  the  reporter. 
Thackeray  says  that  Fielding's  satiric  humor 
was  like  the  lantern  in  the  hand  of  the  police- 
man, who  fiashes  its  detective  light  upon  ras- 
c^ility  of  every  grade.  This  service  the  re- 
porter can  render  and  docs  render  to  society. 
The  unknown,  unpretending  man  who  rings  at 
an  impostor's  door,  and  quietly  announces  that 
he  is  a reporter  who  wishes  to  ask  a few  ques- 
tions, is  Fielding  suddenly  flashing  his  lantern. 
The  next  morning  the  whole  city,  the  whole 
country,  sees  Mawworm  at  full  length,  and  the 
further  prosperity  of  his  plot  is  foiled.  This 
has  occurred  several  times  in  New  York,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  unnoted  but  immensely  valu- 
able services  of  the  press. 

It  is  a capital  exposure  in  a late  newspaper 
of  a frequent  form  of  charity  humbug  in  Now 
York  that  furnishes  the  text  for  this  discourse, 
and  it  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  way  in 
which  knavery  avails  itself  of  every  progress- 
ive step  of  civilization.  A clever  sharper  ob- 
serves that  the  season  is  severe,  and  that  there 
is  much  comment  upon  the  suffering  of  the 


poor.  He  also  observes — ^for  he  is  not  merely 
a sharper,  but  clever — that  the  reports  of  char- 
itable societies  and  committees  and  experts 
testify  to  the  growth  of  pauperism  as  largely 
due  to  careless  and  iudiscriminate  giving  with- 
out previous  inquiry.  Ho  knows  that  nothing 
is  more  distasteful  to  most  persons  than  per- 
sonal inquiry  and  trouble  about  the  poor. 
There  is  a very  general  conviction  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  people  starving,  and  those  who 
are  of  this  opinion  are  able  and  ready  to  give 
relief  if  only  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  trou- 
ble. Here  are  all  the  conditions  for  a pros- 
perous confidence  game  of  charity,  and  the 
sharper  begins. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Slyman — for  a clerical  title  is 
found  most  useful — issues  a circular  full  of 
the  most  modern  theories  of  philanthropy,  de- 
ploring the  pauperization  produced  by  igno- 
rant alms-giving,  mentioning  a few  statistics, 
quoting  a little  Scripture,  and  depicting  the 
suffering  and  poverty  which  accuse  the  wealth 
and  humanity  of  the  great  city.  He  selects 
the  names  of  a few  eonspicuous  citizens,  whom 
he  marshals  as  directors,  telling  each  one 
that  the  others  have  consented  to  serA^e,  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  pecuniary  responsibility, 
that  it  is  merely  a work  of  charity,  of  which 
the  agents  will  assume  the  drudgery,  and  that 
all  that  is  asked  is  the  weight  of  their  names 
as  honorary  officers.  The  number  of  excellent 
persons  in  the  city  who  are  willing  to  do  this 
is  prodigious,  and  it  is  amazing.  It  is  also  per- 
fectly w'ell  known  to  Dr.  Slyman,  who  tr^es 
upon  that  willingness  as  upon  other  weak- 
nesses and  virtues.  The  organization  is  soon 
completed.  Dr.  Slyman  constitntes  himself 
secretary,  the  active  executive  officer,  at  a Jib- 
eral  salary.  Mr.  Slyman  junior,  his  son,  and 
perhaps  the  excellent  Mrs.  Slyman,  his  wife, 
are  made  collectors,  also  with  a liberal  com- 
pensation of  percentage  upou  collections.  An 
office  is  hired,  books  are  procured,  and  the 
“ Hand-to-Hand,”  or  the  Hand-to-Month,”  or 
the  ‘‘House-to-House,”  charity  is  ready  for 
business. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Slyman  has  mode  it  his  task  to 
know  the  names  of  rich  citizens,  and  to  know 
also  those  who  arc  charitably  disposed.  Mrs. 
Slyman  waits  upou  one  of  them  with  the  circu- 
lar. Everything  seems  to  be  fair.  The  names 
of  the  honorary  president  and  of  the  directors 
are  known  to  the  rich  citizen.  He  knows  that 
the  season  is  very  sharp,  and  the  suffering  of 
the  poor  severe.  He  inquires  a little,  and  as- 
certains that  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken 
to  relieve  only  those  who  are  found  to  be  truly 
deserving.  For  every  dollar  of  relief  which  is 
given  a receipt  is  signed  by  the  w'orthy  bene- 
ficiary. The  books  and  receipts  are  at  the 
office  open  to  inspection.  Indeed,  ns  the  rich 
citizen  must  plainly  see,  the  Hand-to-Moutb” 
is  a society  organized  upou  the  roost  approved 
principles  of  modern  philanthropy,  to  serve  as 
an  intermediary  between  those  whom  Heaven 
ha3  blessed  with  abundance  and  their  fellow- 
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beiDgs  whom  misfortune  and  the  hand  of  God 
have  reduced  to  penury.  The  rich  citizen  seems 
to  see  it.  He  is  willing  to  give,  and  he  is  only 
too  happy  to  give  through  an  agent  who  takes 
all  the  trouble  of  verifying  the  actual  necessity. 
He  gives  twenty,  fifty — some,  indeed,  have  giv- 
en Dr.  Slyman  as  much  as  one  hundred— dol- 
lars. The  collection  proceeds  assiduously.  A 
few  widows  and  old  persons  are  found  to  sign 
receipts.  But  the  money  collected  is  expended 
chiefiy  for  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  after  de- 
ducting the  commission  of  the  collectors.  The 
rich  citizen  is  gratified  to  know  that  he  has 
taken  care  so  to  give  as  to  relieve  only  the 
worthy  poor,  and  Dr.  Slyman  is  gratified  to 
know  t4iat  the  worthy  family  of  Slyman  is  sup- 
ported in  great  comfort. 

This  is  a very  neat  and  symmetrical  swindle, 
which  is  practiced  in  the  city  of  New  York 
with  a great  deal  of  success,  and  one  of  the 
swindlers  was  lately  exposed  in  the  most  de- 
lightful manner  by  a felicitous  reporter.  He 
was  so  forbearing  os  to  conceal  names,  but  the 
particular  confidence  game  was  known  to  the 
initiated,  and  the  description  was  as  laughable 
as  a sketch  by  Boz.  The  rich  citizen  and  the 
charitably  disposed  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  there  is  no  Buifering  to  be  relieved  be- 
cause Dr.  Slyman  trades  upon  their  kind  feel- 
ings. He  could  not  trade  in  that  way  if  it 
were  not  known  that  there  are  sufiering  poor. 
The  rich  citizen  is  aware  that  relief  in  a great 
city  can  not  bo  properly  given  without  in- 
quiry. He  knows  that  to  give  without  in- 
quiry is  merely  to  pour  money  into  the  till  of 
the  liquor-shop.  But  be  did  not  reflect  that 
in  giving  to  Mrs.  Slyman  or  to  the  doctor  he 
gave  without  inquiry.  He  did  not  consider, 
that  his  first  inquiry  must  be  about  the 
family  Slyman.  He  knew,  indeed,  the  names 
of  the  honorary  president  and  directors,  but 
he  had  not  inquired  whether  they  had  au- 
thorized the  use  of  their  names,  and  whether 
they  knew  anything  of  Dr.  Slyman.  Yet  he 
need  not  close  his  purse  in  despair.  There 
are  societies  of  inquiry  and  relief,  which  he 
will  trust  the  more,  the  more  that  he  inquires. 
It  is  because  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
such  societies  that  Dr.  Slyman  speculates  upon 
charitable  feeling,  and  the  rich  citizen  and  all 
other  citizens  owe  the  heartiest  thanks  to  the 
reporter  who,  in  humorously  unmasking  Sly- 
man, has  exposed  a common  and  crafty  impo- 
sition.   


Tub  editorial  letter-box  recently  produced 
a letter  from  a correspondent  whose  commu- 
nication had  been  returned  as  unavailable, 
begging  the  editor  to  treat  such  communica- 
tions— to  which  the  harsh  epithet  of  “ reject- 
ed” was  applied — with  some  shadow  of  court- 
esy. As  it  is  the  custom  and  tradition  of  this 
office  to  return  all  unavailable  ofierings  as 
promptly  and  as  courteously  as  possible,  there 
were  general  surprise  and  incredulity  over 
this  letter,  until  upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that 


by  some  mischance  it  had  been  returned  with- 
out a word  of  explanation  or  regret.  There  is 
no  greater  indignity  than  to  receive  one  of 
your  own  letters  returned  in  an  envelope 
without  remark.  It  is  a kind  of  insult  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  submit.  It  means  in 
effect  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  beneath 
notice.  Now,  although  this  may  be  perfectly 
true,  it  is  not  likely  to  seem  to  be  true  to  the 
writer,  and  although  the  notice  of  the  return- 
er may  be  something  of  which  the  writer  has 
no  desire  whatever,  and  although  he  may  be 
entirely  indifferent  whether  he  is  above  it  or 
below  it,  still  the  direct  intimation  of  the  fact 
is  intensely  disagreeable. 

This  feeling,  however,  is  very  much  deeper 
and  stronger  with  an  author.  His  work,  what- 
ever it  be— essay,  or  poem,  or  tale — is  the  re- 
sult of  labor  and  study  and  thought.  It  repre- 
sents to  him  fame,  or  i)ride,  or  pleasure — in  any 
case,  the  hope  of  compensation.  Hopes  and 
wishes  and  dreams,  days  and  nights  of  care 
and  toil,  are  embraced  in  his  contribution. 
That  manuscript — folded,  let  us  hope,  and  not 
rolled — is  a palimpsest,  written  all  over,  deep 
upon  deep  and  layer  beneath  layer,  with 
things  unutterable.  It  is  the  wing  upon 
which  the  author  means  to  rise  and  float  in 
the  empyrean.  It  is  the  golden  gate  opening 
into  ease  and  fame.  It  is  a key,  a trumpet,  a 
Jacob’s  ladder ; it  is  all  that  Wordsworth  fan- 
cies the  sonnet  to  be. 

And  not  only  that  one  manuscript,  but  every 
other.  The  huge  pile  of  documents  large  and 
small  which  the  faithful  mail  brings  everyday 
from  every  quarter,  and  under  which  the  edito- 
rial table  groans  every  morning,  as  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  board  groans  with  the  savory  feast,  is 
a pile  of  such  keys  and  trumpets  and  ladders, 
such  wings  and  golden  gates.  Every  individual 
manuscript  has  the  same  value  and  character 
to  the  author,  and  ought  no  more  to  be  rude- 
ly or  roughly  handled  than  the 'most  airy  sil- 
ver frost-work.  But  unhappily  we  are  girt 
about  with  hard  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
In  beginning  his  article  upon  Lord  Burleigh, 
Macaulay  says  of  Burleigh’s  biographer  and 
biography : Such  a book  might  before  the 
deluge  have  been  considered  as  light  reading 
by  Hilpah  and  Shalnm.  But  unhappily  the 
life  of  man  is  now  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  we  can  not  but- think  it  somewhat  unfair 
in  Dr.  Nares  to  demand  from  us  so  large  a por- 
tion of  so  short  an  existence.”  Too  often  it 
seems  to  the  editor,  even  were  he  Mclanchthoii 
or  St.John,  that  Dr.  Nares  is  still  at  large,  and 
still  writing  with  an  antediluvian  amplitude. 
But  the  editor  does  not  permit  himself  to  bo 
impatient.  He  too  has  been  in  Arcady.  He 
too  is  an  author,  a son  of  the  genus  irritahUe ; 
and  he  has  no  other  thought  than  to  break  liis 
decisions  to  Dr.  Nares,  when  they  point  to  un- 
availability, as  gently  as  possible. 

But  how  shall  this  be  done!  With  many 
of  the  MSS.  come  little  notes  apprising  the  ed- 
itor that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  devoting 
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himself  to  literature,  but  that  he  is  not  jet 
quite  decided  to  what  branch,  and  will  the 
editor  reatl  carefully  the  accompanying  article, 
and  then  inform  the  author,  first,  whether  he 
has  a greater  genius  for  prose  or  poetry ; sec- 
ond, whether,  in  the  first  case,  he  should  de- 
vote himself  to  history,  metaphysics,  or  natural 
philosophy,  and  in  the  second,  to  epical,  dra- 
matical, or  lyrical  verse ; third,  what  general 
course  of  preparation  and  study,  with  hints  of 
methods  of  composition,  the  editor  would  ad- 
vise ; and  fourth,  what  miscellaneous  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  a literary  life  he  has  to  give. 
— And  the  life  of  man  is  still  but  threescore 
years  and  ten ! There  is  not  time  enough  in 
the  day  for  the  editor  to  read  all  that  the  day 
brings,  and  to  do  his  duty  to  it,  and  here  are  a 
hundred  requests  to  do  a hundred  things  which 
are  not  his  duty.  Yet  he  knows  by  sympathy 
the  sensitiveness  of  Dr.  Nares’s  soul/ and  what 
can  he  do  I 

A distinguished  public  man  once  advised 
the  Easy  Chair  never  to  send  a letter  written 
by  a secretary.  Write  yourself,  if  you  write 
but  a word,”  said  the  voice  of  experience  ; “ I 
have  tried  it,  and  every  constituent  feels  a lit- 
tle aggrieved  if  he  is  put  oif  with  a secretary.” 
But  the  editor  of  a great  magazine  can  no 
more  write  to  every  contributor  than  a country 
physician  in  full  practice  can  walk  to  visit  ev- 
ery patient.  He  has  no  alternative.  The  editor 
must  send  a form  of  words,  courteous  but  ex- 
plicit, to  break  the  news  of  unavailability,  and 
lie  must  remit  the  requests  of  elaborate  ^vice 
and  direction  to  the  seclusion  of  the  vr-ste- 
b-sk-t.  It  is  indeed  his  duty,  a duty  which  ev- 
ery editor  willingly  acknowledges,  to  consider 
the  feelings  of  contributors.  Btt  hosDr.Nares 
no  duty  toward  the  editor?  And  is  it  not 
among  those  duties  to  write  legibly  on  one  side 
of  the  paper,  to  fold  the  MS.,  and  not  to  roll  it 
and  hermetically  seal  it  all  around?  and  consid- 
ering the  engrossing  occupation  of  the  editor, 
and  the  brevity  of  human  life,  is  it  not  the  au- 
thors solemn  duty  to  expect  from  him  only  a 
concise  and  courteous  statement,  made  perfect- 
ly legible  in  type,  that  the  valued  communica- 
tion is  returned,  without  the  least  expression 
of  judgment  upon  its  merits,  and  solely  be- 
cause it  is  found  not  to  be  exactly  available  ? 

More  than  this  inexorable  time  and  space 
do  not  permit.  More  than  this  the  humane 
author  will  not  exx)ect  of  an  editor.  But  all 
of  this  the  editor  owes  to  the  author.  This  is 
what  this  Magazine  designs  for  every  corre- 
spondent who  favors  it  with  an  offering.  From 
this  lay  pulpit  of  an  Easy  Chair  the  Magazine 
will  gladly  preach  from  time  to  time  a brief 
sermon  to  the  great  congregation  of  those  who 
are  intending  to  contribute.  But  the  members 
of  that  congregation  must  not  expect  an  indi- 
vidual homily.  The  friendly  correspondent 
who  thought  himself  slighted  was  quick  to  ac- 
knowledge the  explanation,  and  to  say  that 
printed  courtesy  was  no  less  courtesy.  He 
frankly  said  that  he  should  have  made  no 


moan  had  he  been  solaced  at  first  with  the  po- 
lite assurance  of  unavailability  which  some- 
how slipped  out  of  the  envelope. 

The  Easy  Chair  respectfully  begs  every  cor- 
respondent to  remember  that  if  his  poem,  or 
essay,  or  tale,  returns  to  him  without  a word, 
it  is  l^canse  the  word  of  thanks  and  the  pain- 
ful allusion  to  unavailability  have  somehow 
slipped  out  of  the  envelope. 


Lord  Dundreary  is  gone.  There  will  be 
actors  who  will  represent  him,  and  imitate  his 
tones  and  his  looks  and  his  movements,  there 
will  be  laughter  and  applause,  bnt  Lord  Dan- 
dreary  is  gone.  How  many  thousands  of 
friends  he  had  who  can  not  recall  him  with- 
out a smile,  who  remember  tbe  evenings  that 
he  cheered,  the  vapors  that  he  conjured  away, 
the  irresistible  drollery  of  his  aspect,  the  sub- 
tle satire  of  his  whole  impression ! It  wa.s  the 
same  everywhere.  We  have  seen  him  in  a 
wretched  xday-honse  in  a small  city,  crowded 
and  overflowing,  and  we  laughed  all  the  even- 
ing long.  There  was  no  respite.  It  was  a 
coutinnoos  h^^steric.  The  stage  was  small, 
the  scenery  ludicrous,  everything  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  and  his  lordship  took  it  all  in  and  used 
it.  It  was  only  fuel  to  his  fire.  We  all  agreed, 
in  the  faintness  of  universal  and  prolonged 
laughter,  that  there  was  never  anything  so 
laughable.  Tbe  roaring  old  farces,  Raising  the 
Windj  and  others,  good  as  they  are  and  were 
(does  the  kind  reader,  does  Mr.  Congdon,  re- 
member Browne  as  Jeremy  Diddler  at  tbe  old 
National  ?),  seemed  in  the  comparison  of  the 
moment  a little  inadequate.  For  how  conld  a 
enp  be  fuller  than  full?  How  conld  we  pos- 
sibly do  more  than  laugh  every  moment? 

Subsequently  it  appeared  that  none  of  us 
recalled  any  play,  we  only  remembered  Lord 
Dundreary.  He  filled  tbe  scene.  If  he  had 
said  nothing,  if  he  had  done  nothing,  it  would 
have  been  the  same.  Wo  should  have  sat 
shaking  and  aching,  and  while  we  giggled  and 
snickered  we  should  have  wondered  how  any- 
body could  possibly  he  so  foolish.  The  jokes 
seem  a little  fiat  as  they  are  recalled.  Man 
made  to  walk  upright  and  to  strike  his  head 
against  the  stars  may  be  a little  ashamed  to 
have  found  an  extravaganza  so  irresistibly 
comic,  but  conld  Lord  Dundreary  come  again, 
the  flatness  of  the  jokes  would  vanish,  and 
the  star-striking  head  would  quiver  with  glee, 
ns  tbe  heart  now  beats  with  grateful  pleasure 
and  with  sorrowful  regret. 

Lord  Dundreary  was  fun  incarnate,  like 
Pickwick.  Every  attempt  of  a spectator  to 
deal  with  him,  to  classify  him,  to  interpret 
him,  made  tbe  enjoyment  only  more  over- 
whelming. We  once  heard  a critic  attempt  to 
explain  him,  to  reduce  his  lordship  to  a con- 
sistent theory,  to  expound  the  laws  of  bis  be- 
ing.” Snch  a proposition  made  gravely  was 
worthy  of  his  lordship  himself.  It  was  gilding 
the  gold  and  painting  the  lily  of  sheer  fun. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  with  such  a 
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man,  had  hysterical  prostration  permitted,  and 
that  was  to  light  a caudle  and  ask  to  see  his 
bumps,  as  Charles  Lamb  asked  to  see  those  of 
the  other  man  who  said  that  he  thought  Milton 
was  a good  poet.  Of  course  his  lordship  had 
a consistency  and  a rule  of  his  own,  and  had 
he  violated  it,  we  should  probably  have  felt  it. 
But  it  was  instinctive,  and  as  elusive  to  him- 
self as  to  the  rest  of  us.  That  complacent  va- 
cuity, that  halting  and  imperfect  ratiocina- 
tion, like  Oeorge  the  Third’s  over  getting  the 
apple  into  the  dumpling,  we  could  all  observe 


it;  but  to  attempt  its  analysis,  to  deduce  the 
fun  of  it — it  was  striking  a soap-bubble  with 
a base-ball  bat. 

Lord  Dundreary  was  the  acquaintance  of  a 
night,  but  he  will  be  always  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  those  who  saw  him.  His  departure 
has  not,  indeed,  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  iiations, 
but  one  of  the  springs  of  laughter  is  dried  up, 
and  those  who  did  not  see  him,  although  they 
may  see  him  represented,  will  never  quite  un- 
derstand how  much  is  said  in  saying.  Lord 
Dundreary  is  gone. 


(Eiiitnt’0  liftrnnj  HttnA 


Because  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce dispassionately  upon  the  quality 
of  a man’s  intellectual  productions  than  to 
judge  impartially  of  his  motives  and  actions, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  there  is  sub- 
stantial unanimity  as  to  Cicero’s  literary  char- 
acter, 80  that  his  rank  as  a writer,  philosopher, 
and  orator  has  been  definitely  ascertained,  the 
widest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  his  per- 
sonal character.  So  greatly  has  this  been  the 
case  that  it  now  is,  and  probably  will  remain 
for  all  time,  an  open  question,  on  which  sides 
will  l>e  taken  with  more  or  less  temper,  wheth- 
er the  great  Roman  civilian  was  materially  in 
advance  of  the  men  of  his  era  in  far-reaching 
statesmanship  and  in  public  and  private  vir- 
tue, or  whether,  like  the  most  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries,  he  was  false,  venal,  servile,  in- 
sincere, and  more  ambitions  for  his  own  for- 
tunes and  reputation  thau  for  the  welfare  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  re- 
public, and  in  addition  to  these  common  and 
universal  defects,  was  also  weak,  vacillating, 
and  cowardly,  as  were  few  great  Romans  in 
any  age.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  been  stim- 
u]ate<l,  primarily  no  doubt  by  bis  genuine  ad- 
miration for  Cicero,  but  very  perceptibly  also 
by  the  wholesale  panegyric  indulged  in  by 
some  scholars,  the  faint  praise  of  others;  the 
hard-and-fast  judgments  of  still  others,  and  in 
especial  by  the  exultant  vituperation  of  Mr. 
Froude,  to  prepare  a Life  of  CicerOy^  in  which 
he  aims  to  he  free  from  extremes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Laodicean  lukewarmness  on 
the  other,  fairly  crediting  Cicero  with  his  vir- 
tues, without  being  blind  (though  perhaps  a 
^Mittle  kind”)  to  his  defects,  and  defending  his 
character  and  motives  from  the  aspersions  and 
misconstructions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. This  is  what  Mr.  Trollope  has  attempt- 
edt  and  he  has  succeeded  in  part,  and  in  part 
lie  has  failed.  He  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that  Cicero  was  never  cruel,  or  venal,  or  per- 
lidious,  or  roveiigeful,  or  impure  and  menda- 
cious, as  were  most  of  liis  contemporaries ; that 
he  was  never  unjust,  and  that  he  was  merciful 

» Thi  JAf€  of  Cfieoro.  By  AirruoNT  TROLi^ont  In  Two 
Votnmes.  12mo,  pp.  847  and  84a  New  York : Harper  and 
Drothenk 


and  humane  as  were  few  others ; that  he  was 
loyal  to  his  friends,  forgiving  to  his  enemies, 
unfaltering  in  his  devotion  to  the  republic; 
that  he  was  physically  courageous;  that  he 
was  a man  with  a conscience  in  au  age  when 
few  men  had  such  a monitor,  and  still  fewer 
listened  to  it;  and  that  his  hands  were  clean 
when  bribery,  corruption,  extortion,  and  un- 
blushing venality  were  almost  universal.  But 
after  all  has  been  said,  Mr.  Trollope  is  forceil 
to  admit,  with  apologies  and  excusatory  pal- 
liatives that  do  not  break  the  force  of  the  ad- 
missions, that  as  a statesman  Cicero  was  timid, 
vacillating,  and  short-sighted;  that  he  clang 
to  the  idea  of  the  republic  and  strove  for  its 
existence  when  the  republic  was  a fable  of  the 
past,  or  at  least  was  no  longer  worthy  to  live, 
and  clearly  moribnnd ; that  as  a man  bo  lacked 
moral  courage,  was  insincere,  was  a flatterer, 
and  loved  and  solicited  flattery,  was  a habitu- 
al boaster,  oftentimes  a demagogue,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  did  base  actions.  If  Mr. 
Trollope’s  defense  of  Cicero  is  not  always  con- 
clusive, it  is  invariably  generous  and  manly, 
and  bis  recital  of  the  incidents  and  events  of 
the  great  orator’s  life  is  close  and  careful,  and 
is  told  in  a prepossessing,  popular  style,  and 
with  spirited  straightforwarduess.  In  prepar- 
ing the  work,  Mr.  Trollope  has  made  full  use 
of  all  the  lights  that  could  be  derived  from 
historical  writers  and  from  Cicero’s  own  letters 
and  orations.  And  of  these  letters  and  ora- 
tions, as  well  as  of  Cicero’s  philosophical  and 
other  writings,  he  gives  satisfactory  accounts 
and  synopses,  dwelling  with  good  taste  upon 
their  more  salient  features  and  most  suggest- 
ive passages,  aud  pronouncing  npon  their  mer- 
its with  candor  and  discrimination. 


Out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  material,  old 
and  new,  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  has  coustmeted  a 
biographical  mosaic  of  the  lAfe  and  Times  of 
Jfodams  De  Stael*  whose  parts  have  been  fitted 
together  with  so  careful  a regard  to  propor- 
tion and  to  the  unity  of  their  general  effect  as 


* MtidaTM  De  StoeL  A Study  of  Her  Life  and  Timesi 
The  First  Revolntion  and  the  First  Empire.  By  Aurl 
8trvrnb,LLD.  In  Two  Volumes.  ISmo,  pp.  386  and  373. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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to  bide  the  ingenuity  aud  industry  and  art  that 
liave  been  expended  upon  it.  The  letters  and 
recollections  of  those  of  her  own  sex  who  were 
the  companions  of  her  girlhood  or  the  cherish- 
ed friends  of  her  womanhood ; the  memoirs, 
jonrnals,  and  letters  of  the  qneens  of  the  sa- 
lons of  Paris  who  were  her  social  allies  or 
rivals;  the  fugitive  aud  the  more  elaborate 
writings  of  contemporaneous  men  of  letters, 
eminent  as  philosophers,  statesmen,  historians, 
political  economists,  critics,  poets,  etc.;  the 
publications  and  remains  of  her  father,  chil- 
dren, and  other  relatives;  numberless  articles 
in  reviews,  encyclopaBdias,  and  biographical 
collections ; the  ample  stores  of  her  own  works, 
and  of  her  correspondence  with  distinguish- 
ed people  of  both  sexes ; and  the  unpublished 
souvenirs,  manuscripts,  and  letters  of  her  in- 
timate friends  and  survivors — all  this  diverse 
mass  has  been  levied  upon  by  Dr,  Stevens  for 
contributions  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man, and  of  the  extent  of  her  influence  upon 
opinion  and  society  in  France  and  in  the  larger 
world  of  Europe.  Some  readers  who  are  not 
itsually  prone  to  be  hypercritical  will  doubtless 
derive  the  impression  from  a cursory  glance 
at  his  book  that  Dr.  Stevens’s  admiration  of 
Madame  Do  Stuel  is  facile  and  excessive,  and 
his  estimate  of  her  character  and  intellectual 
equipment  extravagant.  But  we  can  pardon 
much  to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a biogra- 
pher, more  especially  when  it  is  vindicated  by 
evidence  as  disinterested  and  cumulative  as 
that  upon  which  he  has  formed  his  judgments. 
Certainly  he  has  been  imposed  upon  or  biassed 
by  his  predilections  much  less  than  Madame 
De  Stael’s  detractors  have  been  by  their  preju- 
dice and  partisanship;  and  the  candid  reader 
will  accept  their  strictures  with  great  reserve, 
because  of  their  manifest  deliberate  purpose 
to  decry  the  abilities  and  the  virtues  of  the 
woman  whose  eloquence  Napoleon  could  not 
silence,  whose  spirit  he  could  not  break,  and 
whose  pen  penetrated  like  a sword  through 
the  joints  of  his  harness,  and  goaded  him  to 
fury.  Those  of  Napoleon’s  idolaters  who  were 
the  blind  apologists  for  his  most  unpardonable 
meannesses  and  basest  tyrannies  have  united 
to  sneer  away  the  reputation  of  Madame  Do 
Stael,  and  it  is  due  to  their  innuendoes  and 
ridicule,  their  baseless  fabrications  and  unjust 
depreciation,  that  the  prevalent  impression 
concerning  her  is  derived  from  her  few  foibles 
and  imperfections  rather  than  from  her  abun- 
dant virtues  and  splendid  talents.  Dr,  Stevens 
does  not  conceal  her  foibles  and  weaknesses ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  in  them  that 
needed  concealment,  since  they  were  such  as 
ore  common  to  humanity,  and  are  not  incom- 
patible with  its  noblest  manifestations.  But 
while  recognizing  these,  he  displays  with  hearty 
enthusiasm  the  strength  and  beauty  of  a mind 
and  character  that  have  been  rarely  equalled. 
His  biography  foUows  Madame  De  Stael’s  ca- 
reer with  sympathetic  minuteness,  increasing 


at  every  step  our  esteem  for  her  womanly  vir- 
tues, heightening  our  admiration  of  her  social 
graces  and  amenities,  and  extorting  oar  re- 
spectful homage  for  her  astounding  intellect- 
ual activity  aud  her  wide  mental  range.  The 
work  also  introduces  us  familiarly  to  a galaxy 
of  the  most  beautiful,  refined,  and  gifted  wo- 
men of  the  day,  who  were  Madame  Do  Stag’s 
loving  friends,  and  to  a host  of  eminent  men — 
philosophers,  historians,  and  men  of  letters  of 
the  first  rank — whose  w’orks  were  often  sug- 
gested by  her,  were  composed  largely  under  her 
inspiration  and  beneath  her  hospitable  roof, 
and  were  always  submitted  to  her  criticism. 
Dr.  Stevens’s  outlines  of  Madame  De  Stag’s 
literary  productions  are  valuable  for  the  lu- 
cidity and  pithy  succinctness  of  tlieir  anal3’sis, 
and  his  criticisms  of  them  are  fair  aud  aente. 
The  work  is  profoundly  interesting,  rich  in 
light  and  graceful  cutertaiument,  as  >veU  as  in 
food  for  deep  thought,  and  its  reprodnetiona 
of  the  life  and  times  of  the  age  aud  society  in 
which  Madame  De  Stael  was  a conspicnous 
figure  are  very  vivid.  The  most  serious  blem- 
ish of  the  book  is  one  of  editorial  taste  and 
judgment.  We  refer  to  the  repeated  citations 
Ihrom  antbors  of  acknowledged  standing,  which 
Dr.  Stevens  has  been  at  unnecessary  pains  to 
collect  aud  parade,  in  support  of  his  estimate 
of  Madame  De  Stael’s  genius,  aud  of  the  grade 
and  influence  of  her  waitings,  and  wjiich  as 
arranged  by  him  are  more  suggestive  than  is 
pleasant  of  the  flor^  certificates”  with  which 
medical  empirics  are  aoonstomod  to  bolster  up 
tbe  merits  of  their  nostrums. 


A SELKcmox  from  the  corresimudenco  be- 
tween Goethe’s*  mother  and  some  of  her  most 
cherished  relatives  and  friends,  translated  and 
edited  by  the  late  Alfred  S.  Gibbs,  has  been 
published  in  an  attractive  volnino,  and  gives 
a very  agreeable  impression  of  her  life  and  char- 
acter. The  letters  are  not  exclusively  those 
of  the  Frau  Rath,  the  title  by  which  Goethe’s 
mother  is  universally  known  in  Germany,  hut 
embrace  a number  that  w'cro  addressed  to  her 
by  Goethe,  Wieland,  the  Duke  and  Dnchei»  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  others,  and 
a few  that  w^ere  written  to  each  other  by  sev- 
eral of  her  correspondents,  showing  their  love 
and  reverence  for  her,  and  their  conception  of 
her  character.  Althongh  many  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  her  are  pleasing  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary writing,  her  own  have  a charm,  derived 
from  their  quaint  sweetness  and  perennial 
blithesomeness,  which  none  of  the  others  pos- 
sess. The  reader  will  agree  with  Mr.  Clarence 
Cook,  that,  seen  in  the  light  of  theso  letters, 
Goethe’s  mother  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
figures  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last 

3 OoetJte^a  Mother,  Correspondence  of  Callmrlnc  Eltia- 
both  Goethe  with  Goethe,  Lavater.  Wieland,  Duchesi 
Anna  Amalia  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Friedrich  yon  Stein,  and 
Others.  Traualatod  from  the  German  by  AuraKu  Su  Qraita. 
With  an  Introduction  by  CLARicNaa  Cook.  ISmo,  pp, 
Now  York : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 
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century;  and  that  they  impress  us  with  her 
warmth  of  heart,  her  overflowing  aflection  for 
her  friends,  her  motherly  worship  of  her  sou, 
lier  enthusiasm  qualified  by  native  common- 
sense,  her  clearness  of  perception,  her  shrewd- 
ness, her  transparent  honesty  of  speech,  and 
her  rich  and  inspiring  old-fashioned  and  ortho- 
dox piety.  An  interesting  outline  sketch  of  the 
Goethe  family  is  given  by  the  translator,  and 
the  volume  is  embellished  with  a number  of 
portraits,  among  them  being  those  of  Goethe’s 
father,  his  sister  Cornelia,  Lavater,  and  several 
of  his  mother. 


Two  recent  volumes  of  female  biography 
will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  readers  be- 
longing to  the  gentler  sex,  as  well  for  the  grace 
and  delicacy  with  vrhich  they  are  written,  and 
th^  atmosphere  of  refinement  that  perva<les 
them,  as  for  their  instructive  and  inspiring 
record  of  the  lives  of  two  beautiful  types  of 
womanhood — ^types  that  are  the  more  interest- 
ing, and  that  appeal  the  more  powerfully  to 
our  own  sympathies,  because  they  are  real 
transcripts  from  actual  life,  and  not  ideal  crea- 
tions. One  of  these  is  a Memoir  of  Frances  Bid- 
ley  Havergal*  a woman  in  whom  were  united 
the  most  intense  spirituality  and  a poetical 
temperament  that  was  remarkable  for  its  sub- 
tle delicacy,  its  depth  and  expansiveuess,  and 
its  moods  of  rapt  self-absorption  and  high- 
wrought  contemplativeness.  The  growth  of 
her  pre-eminently  spiritual  religious  life,  the 
unfolding  of  her  literary  tastes,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  latter  complemented  and  gave 
expression  to  the  former  (to  which,  indeed,  they 
were  ever  subsidiary),  are  sketched  with  loving 
assiduity  and  a large  share  of  literary  skill  by 
her  sister  Maria  V.  G.  Havergal. — The  other 
memoir  is  a Biography  of  Sister  Dora^  (Doro- 
thy Wyndlow  Pattison),  a woman  equally  m 
refined  and  intellectual  as  Miss  Havergal,  and 
no  less  spiritual ; but  whoso  spirituality,  re- 
enforced by  an  ever-present  sense  of  duty  and 
an  indomitable  wdll — such  a sense  of  duty  and 
such  a wull  as  form  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs 
are  made — led  her  to  practical  rather  than  to 
poetical  manifestations  of  it.  The  daughter 
of  a Devonshire  rector,  she  was  distinguished 
for  a sweetness  that  won  all  hearts,  a beauty 
of  person,  an  attractiveness  of  manners,  a gen- 
tleness, an  enthusiasm,  a resoluteness,  and  a 
spirit  that  conciliated  the  rudest  clowns  and 
fiercest  ruflians  os  well  as  the  most  cultivated 
of  her  own  rank.  The  possessor  of  personal 
and  mental  gifts  and  graces  which  fitted  her 
to  shine  in  the  most  refined  society,  to  these 
were  united  an  intense  sympathy  for  human 
suffering  and  ignorance,  and  a power  of  per- 
sonal influence  on  others  that  was  truly  mag- 
netic. In  the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  and 


* Memorials  of  Frances  Ridlev  IlarergaL  By  her  Sister 
M.  V.  a.  H.  ISmo,  pp.  S91.  New  York:  A.  D.  P.  Ran- 
dolph and  Co. 

* Sister  Dora»  A Blogryphy.  By  M aro  abet  Lot^spalr. 
ISnio,  pp.  890.  Boeton : Roberts  Brothers. 


amenities  of  her  beautiful  early  home  life,  her 
natural  enthusiasm  and  her  love  of  active 
work  were  quickened  by  Miss  Nightingale’s 
ministrations  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
Crimea;  and,  conscious  of  her  own  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office,  she  determined  to  conse- 
crate herself  to  the  life-work  of  a nurse.  Be- 
fore finally  doing  so  she  underwent  an  appren- 
ticeship as  the  teacher  of  a bumble  village 
school,  where  her  powers  of  self-control  and 
mastery  of  others  were  put  to  the  test.  At 
length,  the  yearning  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing growing  stronger  and  stronger,  after  a la- 
borious training,  in  which  she  was  introduced 
to  all  the  hardships,  and  all  the  painful  and  re- 
volting as  well  as  touching  and  tender  experi- 
ences of  the  vocation  she  had  chosen,  she  final- 
ly resigned  her  place  in  society,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  calling  of  a hospital  nurse.  The 
biography  of  this  noble  and  heroic  woman  is 
fragrant  with  self-denial,  with  strength  in  gen- 
tleness, with  tact  and  patience,  with  sweetness 
and  fortitude,  with  untiring  energy  and  uncon- 
querable spirit,  with  the  tenderest  filial  love 
and  the  most  buoyant  piety. 


Professor  CoppAe,  of  Lehigh  Un  i versi  ty,  has 
compressed  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant episodes  of  medimval  history.  The  Con- 
quest of  Spain  hy  the  Arab-MqorSj^  within  the 
compass  of  two  convenient  volumes.  Although 
he  has  only  attempted  to  depict  the  Conquest, 
and  to  this  end  has  dwelt  in  elaborate  detail 
only  upon  the  advance  upon  Spain  by  the  Sar- 
acen invaders,  the  treason  of  Ilyan  (Count  Ju- 
lian), the  crossing  of  the  strait,  the  defeat  and 
fate  of  Roderick,  the  spread  of  the  Arab-Moors 
over  the  Peninsula  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
into  France,  the  great  battles  of  Tours  and 
Roncesvalles,  and  the  careers  of  the  successive 
Amirs  who  governed  Spain  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Khalifate,  he  has  prepared 
the  reader  for  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
these  events  and  their  consequences  by  a series 
of  preliminary  chapters  giving  a graphic  and 
instructive  outline  of  the  conditions,  on  the  part 
of  the  invaders,  that  preceded  the  in  vasion,thht 
formed  its  motive  force,  and  that  gave  it  its 
irresistible  impulsion,  and  of  the  conditions, 
on  the  part  of  the  tribes  who  formed  the  Visi- 
gothic  empire  in  Spiiin,  that  invited  the  inva- 
sion and  contributed  to  i ts  success.  With  a just 
regard  to  historical  unity, Professor  Coppde  has 
also  given  a compact  outline  of  the  sequel  to  the 
conquest,  covering  the  particulars  of  the  men 
and  circumstances  that  preserved  the  spark  of 
Spanish  liberty  and  nationality,  and  that  final- 
ly, after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  blazed  out  in 
the  reconquest.  This  outline  also  comprises 
sketches  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ommeyan 
dynasty  into  petty  kingdoms,  of  the  incursions 


• History  (f  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-3roors, 
With  a Sketch  of  the  Civilisation  which  they  Achieved 
and  Imparted  to  Europe.  By  Urrbt  Copper.  In  Two 
Voinmes.  12mo,  pp.  451  and  49d.  Boeton : Little,  Brown, 
and  Ca 
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of  African  invaders,  of  the  dwindling^  of  the 
Moslem  power  until  it  was  limited  to  the  little 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  of  its  final  extinction 
hy  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492.  The  work 
concludes  with  a scholarly  dissertation  on  the 
civilization  which  the  Arab -Moors  achieved 
and  imparted  to  Europe,  comprising  a lucid 
and  attractive  account  of  their  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  their  advances  in  language, 
poetry,  science,  invention,  discoveries,  and  ar- 
chitecture. The  work  is  distinguished  by  grace 
and  dignity  of  style,  candor  in  presenting  and 
sifting  rival  or  conflicting  views  and  authori- 
ties, spirited  descriptions  and  portraitures,  and 
a rich  under-current  of  philosophic  reflections, 
analogies,  and  deductions. 


In  a second  volume  of  Anecdotes  of  Public 
Mr.  John  W.  Forney  has  made  a further 
collection  from  the  stores  of  his  long  experi- 
ence in  public  life,  and  of  his  extended  inter- 
course with  men  prominent  by  their  official 
station  or  eminent  for  talent  or  influence,  of  a 
large  body  of  desultory  material  illustrating 
traits  of  personal  character,  or  throwing  light 
on  important  parliamentary  or  political  occur- 
rences and  conjunctures.  The  volume  is  con- 
ceived in  a kindly  and  genial  spirit,  is  entirely 
devoid  of  personal  or  sectional  asperities,  and 
deals  with  men  and  events  with  dispassion- 
ate candor  and  invincible  good-nature.  If  the 
book  is  neither  very  brilliant  nor  original,  it  is 
certainly  very  companionable  and  entertaining. 


Those  of  our  grave  and  serious  readers  who 
may  be  repelled  from  Mr.  George  H.  Jennings’s 
Anecdotal  History  of  the  British  Parliament^  by 
an  impression  that  it  is  a book  of  the  Joe  Mill- 
e||Sort>,  and  those  more  light-minded  ones  who 
may  be  attracted  to  it  for  the  same  reason,  will 
be  equally  at  fault  as  to  its  real  character. 
Mr.  Jennings  does  not  use  the  word  anecdote” 
in  its  present  perverted  popular  sense  of  a live- 
ly story  pointed  with  jest  or  wit  or  sarcasm, 
and  sparkling  with  humorous  incident  or  allu- 
sion, but  in  its  original  meaning  of  a brief  re- 
lation, not  necessarily  either  grave  or  humor- 
ous, of  some  particular  or  detached  minute  in- 
cident or  fact  of  an  interesting  nature,  either 
public  or  private,  historical,  political,  or  moral, 
literary  or  biographical,  and  illustrative  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  individual,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular age,  nation,  or  state  of  society.  It  was 
in  this  sense  Lord  Bacon  construed  the  word 
when  he  made  his  collection  of  mucrones  verho- 
rum, or  “pointed  speeches,”  or  “apophthegms” ; 
it  was  also  in  this  sense  that  the  feigne<l  “ Bro- 
thers Percy”  used  it  when  they  compiled  the 
celebrated  Percy  Anecdotes;  and  it  is  in  this 


’ J fifcdotfs  of  Public  J/«i.  By  John  W.  Pounhy.  Vol. 
II.  12rao,  pp.  43T.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

^ An  Anecdotal  HUtory  of  the  British  Parliament, 
Prom  the  Karlieet  Periods  to  the  Present  Times.  With 
Nonces  of  Eminent  Parliamentary  Men,  and  Examples  of 
their  Oratory.  Compiled  from  Aathentic  Sources  by 
Ororos  Urnry  Jekhucqb.  8vo,  pp.  680.  New  York : D. 
Appleton  and  Ca 


souse  that  Mr.  Jennings  employs  it  in  the  ex- 
cellent collection  under  notice.  Mr.  Jennings’s 
compilation  does  not  take  the  extensive  range 
of  the  Percy  AnecdoteSj  but  is  rigidly  confined 
to  its  subject;  and  within  this  limitation  it  is 
commendable  for  its  fullness  and  for  the  sub- 
stantial value  and  interest  of  its  materials. 
The  volume  is  a useful  and  entertaining  com- 
monplace-book, containing  a large  amount  of 
varied  information  relative  to  the  rise  and  ori- 
gin of  Parliament,  and  the  history  of  Parlia- 
mentary iustitntious,  usages,  practices,  powers, 
precedents,  and  privileges ; concerning  the  roy- 
al prerogative,  its  encroachments  and  limita- 
tions; illustrative  of  critical  historical  con- 
junctures, such  as  the  conflicts  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  each  other,  their 
conjoint  or  separate  couflicts  with  the  crown, 
aud  the  debates  and  other  passages  that  at- 
tended these  couflicts,  and  other  important  oc- 
currences ; and  comprising  the  celebrated  ut- 
terances of  pnblio  men,  their  personal  traits 
and  oratorical  peculiarities,  and  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  political  allusions,  phrases, 
proverbs,  and  sayings  that  have  become  “ cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm.”  Few  incidents  of 
consequence  that  throw  light  on  Parliament 
as  an  institution,  or  upon  the  more  prominent 
characters  who  have  figured  in  it,  have  es- 
caped the  diligence  of  the  compiler;  hut  that 
there  have  been  some  inadvertencies  and  omis- 
sions those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Percy 
Anecdotes^  and  with  Bacon’s  Apophthegms,  and 
the  lives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Edward 
Doring,  and  others,  will  not  be  slow  to  discov- 
er. Mr.*  Jenniugs’s  volume  is  reudered  addi- 
tionally serviceable  as  a reference  hand-book 
of  Parliamentary  knowledge  an  appendix 
containing  lists  of  the  Parliaments  of  England 
aud  the  United  Kingdom  from  John  (a.d.  1213) 
to  Victoria  (a.d.  1880),  of  the  Speakc^rs  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ^m  1260  to  1872,  and  of 
cabinet  ministers  fh)m  1715  to  1880. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  that,  whenev^  any  of  the 
human  family,  iu  respectable  numbers,  are  the 
victims  of  wrong  and  injustice  which  they  are 
too  weak  to  redress,  and  too  feeble,  t4>o  lowly, 
and  too  ignorant  to  publish  to  the  world,  some 
generous  aud  earnest  philanthropist,  moved  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  will  descry  their 
case,  and,  making  their  cause  his  own,  will  ad- 
vocate it  with  an  ability  that  arrests  atten- 
tion, coupled  with  a zeal  that  inspires  right- 
eous anger  or  profound  sympathy,  with  a cour- 
age that  no  difficulties  or  odds  can  daunt,  and 
with  a tenacity  (obstinacy,  his  adversaries 
style  it)  which  holds  fast  to  its  steadfast  pur- 
pose in  spite  of  repeated  and  apparently  over- 
whelming discouragements  and  defeats.  Such 
a philanthropist  l^lrs.  Jackson  (“H.  H.”)  ap- 
proves herself  iu  herreceutly  published  “Sketch 
of  the  Dealings  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  some  of  the  Indian  Tribes,” 
which  she  appropriately  designates  A Century 
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of  Dishonor ^ The  book  hae  been  inspired  by 
tbe  wrongs  onr  aborigines  have  suffered  alike 
at  the  bands  of  our  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties and  of  our  people,  and  is  a record  of  the 
repeated  cruelties,  perfidies,  and  violations  of 
faith  of  onr  government  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  that  shonld  cause  the  face  of  ev- 
ery high-minded  American  to  tingle  with 
shame.  The  bald  statement  of  facts,  to  which 
the  author  chiefly  confines  herself,  in  her  out- 
line sketches  of  the  history  of  the  principal 
tribes,  and  of  the  wars  and  massacres  that 
have  signalized  the  century,  is  in  itself  a 
damning  and  conclusive  arraignment,  more  ef- 
fective than  it  could  be  made  by  any  rhetoric, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  appeal  inefi’ectually  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  American 
j»eople.  In  addition  to  these  careful  historical 
sketches  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  pitiful 
fortunes,  the  volume  is  of  value  for  its  excel- 
lent condensed  summaries  of  laws,  treaties,  of- 
ficial reports,  and  statistics  relative  to  the  In- 
dians, and  for  its  variety  of  information  con- 
cerning their  condition,  needs,  and  capabilities, 
considered  respectively  from  an  industrial,  ed- 
ucational, political,  and  religions  stand-point. 


Although  Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Vanderbilt’s  So- 
cial History  of  Flatbush'^  has  primarily  and  pre- 
eminently a local  interest,  there  is  no  portion 
of  it  that  is  without  its  fascination  for  those, 
wherever  they  may  be  domiciled,  who  find 
pleasure  in  raking  up  the  embers  of  by-gone 
times,  and  who  delight  to  trace  in  their  glow- 
ing ashes  the  story  of  the  simple  daily  life  and 
manners  of  the  generations  who  lived  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country.  Even  those  parts 
of  the  volume  which  are  the  most  exclusively 
local  and  personal,  relating  os  they  do  to  the 
Colonial,  Uevolutiouary,  and  early  post-Revo- 
lutionary  periods,  are  aflluent  of  material  that 
can  not  fail  to  be  attractive  to  those  whose  an- 
cestors lived  outside  the  special  limits  within 
which  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  concentrated  her 
attention.  For  despite  the  different  national- 
ities from  which  they  sprang,  whose  peculiar 
habits  and  customs  they  inherited  and  perpet- 
uated, the  external  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions— geographical,  climatic,  political,  or  re- 
sulting from  common  foes — that  bore  steadily 
upon  our  ancestors  iu  the  several  colonies  were 
substantially  the  same ; and  these,  combined 
with  their  constant  friendly  or  adverse  contact 
with  each  other,  and  the  unconscious  or  con- 
scious imitations  and  adaptations  that  ensued, 
softened  down  their  points  of  difference,  and  im- 
perceptibly but  irresistibly  kneaded  them  into 
a homogeneous  social  body,  and  impressed  upon 
them  a general  family  likeness.  This  particn- 


• A CerUitry  qf  DiMhxmor,  A Sketch  of  the  United 
States  GoYcrnmentV  Deftling;^  with  some  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  By  “II.  II.”  12ino,  pp.  457.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

The  Social  lUetory  qf  Flathoeh^  and  Hannera  and 
Caatoms  of  the  Dntch  ^tilers  in  Kin^  County.  BjOkr- 
TEifnRLKrFF.iiTS Vanoksbilt.  ltoio,pp. 851.  'New York: 
IX  Appleton  and  Co. 


larly  manifested  itself  in  their  virtnes,  tastes* 
food,  dress,  demeanor,  domestic  habits  and 
usages,  and  their  social  manners  and  observ- 
ances; and  traces  of  each  may  he  still  discov- 
ered in  widely  separated  portions  of  our  coun- 
try, whither  they  have  been  transmitted  by 
inheritance  or  by  adoption.  The  originals  of 
these  traits,  and  of  many  that  have  not  sur- 
vived, are  reproduced  by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  with 
tbe  vividness  and  fidelity  of  a photograph. 
She  lifts  the  veil  that  divides  the  past  from 
the  present,  and  familiarly  introduces  us  to  the 
houses  and  inside  the  homes  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Long  Island  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ; seats  us  beside  their  am- 
ple fire-places;  glances  with  us  at  their  anti- 
quated clocks  and  mirrors ; visits  with  us  their 
capacious  garrets,  their  well-stored  cellars,  and 
their  cheery  and  hospitable  kitchens;  helps 
us  ransack  their  massive  cupboards  and  side- 
boards, and  their  quaint  treasures  of  china, 
delf,  and  silver;  accompanies  us  to  their  wed- 
dings, christenings,  and  funerals,  and  reveals 
to  ns  all  the  phases  of  their  simple  public  and 
private  life.  Tbe  volume  is  a copious  reposi- 
tory of  curious  and  interesting  material,  most 
attractive  to  the  cultivated  reader  of  catholic 
tastes,  and  of  sterling  value  to  the  antiquarian. 


If  we  were  asked  to  name  a companion  vol- 
ume to  Shakspeare,  sni table  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their 
current  reading  of  his  plays  by  a more  critical 
inspection  and  study  of  them,  w’o  should  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  Professor  Dowden’s 
Critical  Study  of  Shdkspear^s  Mind  and  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  convenient 
work  that  has  yet  appeared,  for  those  lovers 
of  onr  great  poet  who  do  not  aspire  to  be  pun- , 
dits  or  critics,  hut  who  simply  desire  a reason- 
ably close  acquaintanceship  with  his  prodne- 
tions,  his  artistic  methods,  the  sources  of  his 
pla3^8,  and  his  intelicctnal  equipment  and  po- 
etical merits.  Dr.  Dowden’s  book  is  compara- 
tively brief;  it  may  be  read  continuously  for 
the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  whole  subject, 
or  disconnectedly  for  its  exposition  and  illus- 
tration of  particular  plays  or  passages ; and  it  is 
free  from  the  acrimonious  hnt  pnerilc  asperities, 
the  vexatious  parade  of  pedantio  trivialities, 
and  the  fantastic  extravagances  of  interpreta- 
tion which  have  too  generally  characterized 
Shakspeareaii  commentators.  Dr.  Dowdeii 
lacks  neither  learning  nor  subtlety,  but  his 
subtlety  is  the  outcome  of  vigorous  common- 
sense,  and  his  learning  is  restrained  and  regu- 
lated by  the  same  in  valuable  faculty.  His 
interpretations  of  ^hakspearc’s  meanings,  and 
his  conclnsions  ns  to  Shakspeare^s  mental  and 
personal  characteristics,  and  ns  to  the  compo- 
sition, order,  rank,  and  motives  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  appear  to  us  to  be  reasonable  and  saga- 
cious. 

Shakepcare:  A Critical  Shnly  of  his  Mind  and  Art 
By  Edwabi>  Dowdkn,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  386.  New  York: 

Harper  aud  Brotbera. 
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Mr.  Black^8  Sunrise^ ^ is  in  a different  vein 
from  any  of  its  i)redece88ors,  and  exhibits  his 
versatility  at  the  cost  of  some  of  his  most  pop- 
ular and  attractive  characteristics.  In  the 
most  of  his  former  novels  the  atmosphere  and 
characters  have  been  typically  English  or  Scot- 
tish, and  their  descriptions  and  incidents  have 
been  native  to  English  and  Scottish  scenery  or 
society.  In  this  romance  all  these  are  exotics, 
alien  to  English  air  and  sky  and  soil,  foreign 
to  the  temperament  of  English  men  and  wo- 
men, and  having  a furtive  existence  only  in 
those  dark  comers  of  England  where  political 
desperadoes  and  refugees  hide  from  the  light 
of  day.  The  story  is  a combination  of  romance 
and  politics.  Ite  motive  is  supplied  by  the  in- 
trigues of  a wide-spread  communistic  society, 
whose  head  is  in  Italy,  and  which,  among  its 
manifold  ramifications,  has  a subordinate  soci- 
ety in  London,  under  the  direction  of  a bold, 
astute,  and  unscrupulous  agent,  whose  fidelity 
is  insured  by  his  ambition  for  advancement, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  assassination  if  he 
falters  in  his  trust.  Under  the  pretense  of  a 
union  of  all  peoples  in  a common  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  the  society  is  the  most  relentless 
of  despotisms,  which  hesitates  at  nothing,  how- 
ever ruth  leas,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  ends,  and  whose  membership  is  cemented 
by  oaths  and  the  fear  of  vengeance  by  poison 
or  the  dagger.  Of  this  society  a few  hold  the 
reins  and  exercise  power;  a host  of  spies, 
agents,  informers,  spies  upon  spies,  and  assas- 
sins form  its  eftective  force ; and  the  member- 
ship is  recruited  to  a considerable  extent  from 
men  who  are  dreamers  or  enthusiasts,  or  per- 
haps thoughtful  and  honest  reformers, but  who 
are  not  admitted  to  the  secret  objects  of  the 
society  until  there  is  no  longer  a way  of  retreat 
open  to  them.  On  this  dark  background  Mr. 
Black  has  painted  the  romance  of  a*  queenly 
woman,  innocent,  pure,  and  radiant  with  beau- 
ty and  ev'ery  noble  womanly  virtue,  endowed 
with  splendid  gifts  of  intellect  and  with  bound- 
less faculties  for  love  and  devotion,  and  who  is 
an  enthusiast  for  the  avowed  lofty  objects  of 
the  society',  of  whose  real  aims  and  unscrupu- 
lous methods  she  has  no  conception.  On  this 
stately  and  beautiful  figure  Mr.  Black  has  ex- 
pended all  the  wealth  of  his  art.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  scheming  and  ambitious  Eng- 
lish agent  or  chief  of  the  society,  and  although 
he  has  a genuine  parental  love  for  her,  ho  docs 
not  scruple  to  use  her  as  an  unconscious  decoy 
to  the  rich  and  brave  and  titled  young  Eng- 
lishmen whom  he  would  enroll.  One  of  these, 
for  love  of  her,  compromises  himself  in  associ- 
ations and  deeds  wliich  are  hateful  to  his  na- 
ture, but  finally  escapes  from  them,  and  is  re- 
warded by  a return  of  love  as  profound  and 
self-sacrificing  as  his  own.  Tlie  fortunes  of 

>9  SunrUe.  A Story  of  These  Times.  By  William 
Black.  t2ino,  pp.  461.  “Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4to,  pp.  85.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


these  two  form  the  romance  of  the  story.  The 
tale  has  some  tragic  and  sensational  episodes ; 
its  love  romance  is  exceptionally  pure  and 
bracing  in  its  tone ; and  its  delineation  of  the 
dark  designs  and  ruthless  methods  of  the  Con- 
tinental socialistic  conspirators  of  the  present 
day  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be  considered  not 
altogether  imaginary. 


Belonging  to  the  same  school  of  romance 
as  the  one  just  noted.  The  Lost  Casket,^^  from 
the  French  of  F.  de  Boisgobey,  is  an  effective 
story,  though  more  melodramatic  than  is  pleas- 
ing to  a taste  formed  on  our  severer  Anglo- 
Saxon  models.  Its  materials  are  drawn  from 
the  incidents  and  situations  that  a fertile  in- 
vention may  conjure  up  in  connection  with 
the  machinations  and  conn ter-machi nations 
of  Russian  emissaries  and  Nihilist  conspira- 
tors on  foreign  soil.  The  narrative  describes 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  these  skilled 
architects  of  plots  and  counterplots  carry  out 
their  plans  in  Parisian  society ; and  it  is  re- 
lieved of  its  perilously  close  resemblance  to 
the  proces-verhal  of  a French  commissaire  of 
police  with  histrionic  leanings,  by  the  device 
of  ingrafting  upon  it  a brace  of  moderately 
pleasing  love  stories,  in  which  the  characters 
for  whom  we  are  most  intereste<l  become  im- 
plicated, either  as  active  or  unconscious  agents 
of  the  Muscovite  spies  and  birds  of  prey. 


The  remaining  novels  and  stories  of  the 
month,  whose  merits  warrant  their  admission 
to  our  Record,  with  such  general  words  of 
commendation  as  may  dispose  our  renders  to 
welcome  them  to  their  households  os  safe, 
wholesome,  and  agreeable  visitants,  can  be  an- 
nounced by  their  titles  only.  They  are  The 
Deanes  by  Mrs.  Eiloart ; TTie  Posy 

by  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt ; Under  SUeve-Bany'^^  by 
R.  E.  Francillon;  Better  than  Goodj^'*  by  Annie 
E.  Ridley ; Under  Lif^e  Keijy  and  Other  htoriesy^^ 
by  Mary  Cecil  Hay ; Stories  and  Bomancesy^*  hy 
H.  E.  Bcuddor ; and  Ilka  on  the  Hill-Top,  and 
Other  Sioiies,^^  by  H.  H.  Boyesen. 


12  The  Lotti  Casket  Translated  from  La  Hain 
of  F.  DB  BoiRooiiKT,  by  8.  Lbk.  Sq.  16mo,  pp.  541.  New 
York:  G.  P.  PiiUiaraVSons. 

The  Dean's  Wife.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Eiloabt. 
“B'raiiklln  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  58.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  PoAw  Ring.  A Novel.  ByMra.  Alfubd  W.  Hr>’T- 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  19.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Uruler  Slievc-Ban.  A ITarn  in  Seven  Knota.  By  K. 
E.  Fbanoillon.  16ino,  pp.  2T5.  New  Y’ork;  Henry  Holt 
and  Co. 

” Retter  than  Good  A Story  for  Giria.  By  Ak«i*  K 
Riulky.  “ Franklin  Square  Libraiy*”  pp.  47.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

Under  Life's  Key,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mahy  Cfoii. 
Hay.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  61.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

»»  Stories  and  Romances.  By  H.  E.  Sorrinini.  ISmo, 
pp.  29S.  Boston : lloiiKhton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

20  Ilka  on  the  HiU-Top,  and  Other  Stories..  By  H.  H. 
Botrsxn.  16mo,  pp.  240.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  19th  of  Febrn- 
ary. — ^The  following  appropriation  bills 
were  passed  during  the  month : Naval,  $14,405,- 
787,  House,  January  20 ; the  Senate,  January  27, 
added  $259,750  to  the  House  bill,  and  passed  it ; 
the  House,  February  3,  concurred  in  some  of 
the  amendments,  and  rejected  others.  Indi- 
an, $4,597,866  08,  Senate,  January  21 ; House 
amendment  abolishing  the  Indian  Commis- 
Bion  was  rejected ; the  House,  February  3,  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  amendment.  Post-of- 
iice,  $40,760,432,  House,  January  25;  Senate 
passed  it,  February  14,  without  the  subsidy 
amendment,  which  was  tabled.  Legislative, 
House,  February  9.  Pension,  Senate,  Febru- 
ary 9.  River  apd  Harbor,  $19,189,800,  House, 
February  17. 

The  Three-per-Cent.  Refunding  Bill  passed 
tho  House  January  19,  and  the  Senate  Febru- 
ary 18.  The  Senate  amended  it  by  making  the 
bond  a 5-20  instead  of  a 5-10. 

President  Hayes,  February  1,  sent  a message 
to  Congress  sustaining  in  the  main  the  findings 
of  the  Ponca  Commission,  and  approving  its 
recommendations.  The  President  suggested 
that  the  general  Indian  policy  for  the  future 
should  embrace  the  following  ideas : First,  the 
Indians  should  be  prepared  for  citizenship  by 
giving  to  their  young  of  both  sexes  that  indus- 
trial and  general  educatipn  which  is  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  bo  self-supporting  and  capa- 
ble of  self-protection  in  civilized  communities ; 
second,  lands  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians 
in  severalty,  inalienable  for  a certain  x>«riod; 
third,  the  Indians  should  have  a fair  compen- 
sation for  their  lands  not  required  for  individ- 
ual allotments,  the  amount  to  be  invested, 
with  suitable  safeguards,  for  their  benefit; 
fourth,  with  these  prerequisites  secured,  the 
Indians  should  be  ma<le  citizens,  and  invested 
with  the  rights  and  charged  with  the  resjmn- 
sibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  Senate,  February  4,  passed  Mr.  Morgan’s 
concurrent  resolution  declaring  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  tho  Senate  is  not  invested  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  the  right 
to  count  the  votes  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
determine  what  votes  shall  be  received  and 
counted,  or  wdiat  votes  shall  be  rejected.  An 
amendment  was  added  declaring  in  effect  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  a.,  law  at  once 
providing  for  the  orderly  counting  of  the  elect- 
oral vote.  Tho  House  concurred  February  5. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  by  tho  Vice-President  in  tho 
presence  of  both  Houses,  and  Garfield  and  Ar- 
thur w'ero  declared  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Ill  the  British  House  of  Commons,  January 
24,  Mr.  Forster  moved  a bill  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  The  Home 
Rulers  stubbornly  resisted  the  first  reading  of 


the  bill  during  a continuous  session  of  forty- 
one  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Speaker 
arbitrarily  closed  the  debate,  and  the  bill  was 
read.  Messrs.  Parnell,  Finnigan,  and  Dillon 
were  suspended  for  obstruction,  and  were 
ejected  from  the  House ; twenty-seven  Home 
Rulers  who  refused  to  vote  were  also  suspend- 
ed and  removed. — ^The  state  trials  of  the  Land 
Leaguers  at  Dublin  ended,  January  25,  w ith 
the  disagreemeut  of  the  jury. 

The  Boers  in  South  Africa  defeated  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  two  attacks,  one  on  January  26 
and  the  other  February  8. 

The  Chilian  army  entered  Lima,  the  capital 
of  Peru,  January  17,  after  a desperate  battle, 
in  which  both  sides  lost  heavily. 

The  Russians  routed  the  Tekke  Turcomans, 
and  captured  Geok-Tepe  and  Dengil-Tepe  Jan- 
uary 24.  O ver  four  thousand  corpses  of  Tekkes 
W'ere  found  inside  the  fortress. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  arrangement  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  are  that  Russia  shall 
restore  all  of  Kuldja,  reserving  a small  territory 
in  the  northwest  of  Hi.  China  will  pay  a sub- 
stantial amount  over  and  above  the  5,000,000 
rubles  (less  than  $4,000,000)  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Livadia  for  the  expenses  of  Russia’s 
military  preparations. 

DISASTERS. 

January  19. — ^Terrific  gale  and  snow-storm  in 
Great  Britain.  Several  vessels  w recked  on  tho 
coasts,  and  many  lives  lost. 

January  26. — Report  reached  London  of  the 
loss  of  a Singapore  trading  steamer.  Twenty 
dead  bodies  recovered,  and  many  others  carried 
away  by  the  current. 

January  31. — Twelve  fishing-smacks  wreck- 
ed at  Sables  d’Oloune,  Bay  of  Biscay.  Forty- 
six  men  drowned. 

February  4. — German  ship  Bremen  wrecked 
near  Lerwick,  Shetland  Islands.  Thirteen  of 
the  crew  drowned. 

February  6. — Steam-ship  Bohemian^  from  Bos- 
ton for  Liverpool,  wrecked  in  Duulough  Bay, 
on  the  Irish  coast.  Thirty-five  lives  lost. 

February  7. — Colliery  explosion  near  Chell, 
Stafifordshire,  England.  Seventeen  men  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

January  21. — In  London,  England,  E.  A. 
Sothen),  actor,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

January  22. — At  Brussels,  Eugene  Joseph 
Verbocckhoven,  artist,  in  his  eighty-secoml 
year. 

February  2. — In  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Washburn,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  aged 
sixty-one  years. 

February  5. — In  London,  England,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  author,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

February  13. — At  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year. 
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A COLORADO  physician  sends  to  the  Draw- 
er the  following : 

“ One  bitter  cold  night,  early  in  the  winter, 
I had  a call  to  visit  a patient  about  thirty-five 
miles  distant,  the  trail  lying  over  an  uninhab- 
ited plain,  vast  tracts  of  which  Avere  inclosed 
in  fences  of  three  wires,  fastened  to  cedar 
posts.  Wo  entered  one  of  these  ranches,  as 
they  are  called  here,  throngh  a g<ip  left  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  a short  time  the  trail  was 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  snow.  No  shelter 
was  near,  and  we  wandered  about  for  some 
time,  when  I remarked  to  my  driver,  an  < old 
timer,’  that  the  advantage  of  being  inside  a 
ranch  of  five  or  six  thousand  acres,  inclosed  by 
a wire  fence,  was  not  very  apparent,  as  we  had 
lost  our  way  all  the  same.  ‘No,’  drawled  my 
companion,  swinging  his  arm  vigorously ; ^but 
I MOB  armH  quite  bo  liable  to  take  ooW  ’’ 


As  the  family  of  a very  orthodox  divine 
were  gravely  discussing  why  the  baby  was  so 
naughty,  a boy  of  twelve,  who  had  just  com- 
menced to  study  the  steam-engine  as  well  as 
the  catechism,  asked,  “Papa,  as  we  all  inherit 
the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  baby  is  such  a little 
fellow,  is  there  not  a greater  pressure  of  sin  to 
the  square  inch  in  the  baby  than  in  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  f ” 


SpniJJNQ  is  of  small  account  when  brought 
against  genius.  Our  friends  of  the  Canadian 
Champion^  published  at  Milton,  Ontario,  re- 
ceived, a few  days  since,  a lyric,  accompanied 
with  the  request,  “Please  insirk  this  Pome  in 
this  weeks  isue  and  oblidge  yours,  J.  B.” 


Mem.  for  preachers  of  long  sermons.  You 
will  find  it  in  Dr.  Irenmus  Prime’s  charming 
“Letters,”  originally  published  in  the  New 
York  Obeenerj  and  now  gathered  in  a vol- 
ume: 

A Scotch  minister  was  asked  if  he  was  not 
very  much  exhausted  after  preaching  three 
hours.  “Oh  no,”  he  replied;  “but  it  would 
have  done  you  good  to  see  how  worried  the 
people  were.”  

Another  anecdote  from  Judge  Carter’s 
book,  showing  how  Lawyer  John  Brough — a 
very  able  man  in  his  day — was  beaten  by  a 
darky  witness.  A mulatto  was  on  trial  for 
murder.  Among  the  State’s  witnesses  was  an 
old  darky  who  answered  to  the  name  of  George 
Washington.  His  evidence  was  strong  against 
the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Brough  desired  to  weak- 
en it  by  throwing  ridicule  on  the  old  negro. 

Lawyer  B.  “ So  your  name  is  George  Wash- 
ington ?” 

Witness.  “ Yes,  sah,  dat  be  ray  ’pellation.” 

Lawyer.  “Where  did  you  get  that  ’pella- 
tion T” 

Witness.  “ ’Way  down  in  ole  Virginny,  sah.” 


Lawyer.  “From  whom  did  you  get  itf’ 

Witness.  “Well,  now  you  hab  me,  boss. 
Dunno.” 

Lawyer.  “Are  you  a son  of  General  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  his  country  T” 

Witness.  “ Well,  I s’pec’  I be.  If  iie  was  de 
fodder  of  all  dis  country,  he  must  hab  ben  de 
fodder  ob  de  black  folks  as  well  as  de  fodder 
oh  de  wite  folks,  and  as  I bo  one  ob  dem  black 
folks,  he  must  hab  ben  my  fodder  as  well  as  de 
rest.” 

Lawyer.  “Don’t  yon  know  that  the  great 
George  Washington  never  told  a lie  f” 

Witness.  “Dat’s  what  um  say,  and  iu  dis 
’ticnlar  1 much  ’sembles  him,  fo’  1 nebber  tole 
no  lies  in  de  whole  curse  of  my  bressed  life, 
sah.” 

Lawyer.  “ And  you  have  told  no  lie  about 
this  case  f ” 

Witness.  “ Why,  bress  de  Lord ! no,  honey, 
no ; I’s  tole  nnffin  but  de  whole  trufe.” 

Lawyer.  “Couldn’t  you  have  made  some 
mxBtakeB  iu  your  testimony  f” 

Witness.  “ Dunno  ’bout  dat.  Wo  all  be  pc’ 
sinners  here  below,  and  I’s  one  of  dem  fellows 
here  below,  shnah ; an’  I’s  a sinner,  sbuah.” 

Lawyer.  “You  are  a good  witness  for  the 
State,  Mr.  George  Washington,  and  I want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  facts.” 

Witness.  “T’ank^yoii,  sab,  fo’  de  compli- 
ment ; but  you  can’t  fool  dis  niggah.  I’s  great 
ou  de  fac's ; I knows  dem  all  fust  rate,  sah.” 

Lawyer.  “ Please  state  how  long  time 
elapsed  between  the  act  of  Bill  Perkins’s 
throwing  the  knife  over  the  table  at  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  deceased’s  calling  Bill 
Perkins  a scoundrel  and  liar.  Be  particular 
about  this.” 

Witness.  “ Well,  boss,  I didn’t  hah  no  watch 
— I’s  not  able  to  carry  one.  And  if  I had  one 
at  such  a ’larmin’  time,  I shonldn’t  looked  at  it 
to  count  de  miuutes  an’  de  seconds ; but  if  my 
memory  be  jes  so,  it  be  my  ’pinion  dere  was 
s’ficient  time  ’tween  times  fo’  dat  murderiu’ 
Bill  Perkins  to  demediate  nrA  preliberate ; dere 
was  plenty  time,  iu  my  ’pinion,  fo’  murder  in 
de  fust  degree  to  be  hatched  out.” 

Mr.  Brough  saw  he  was  not  eliciting  any- 
thing favorable  from  the  darky,  who  seemed 
in  his  peculiar  way  to  be  posted  in  the  law,  so 
he  said : 

“We  don’t  desire  your  legal  opinion,  Mr. 
George  Washington.  You’ro  no  lawyer.  You 
may  leave  the  stand.” 

Witness.  “ Bress  de  Lord,  Fm  not  one  ob  de 
perfession.  I wouldn’t  tell  as  many  It^  as  day 
do  for  de  whole  world.  T’ank  you,  sah ; I be 
glad  to  gib  up  my  place  to  de  nact  yemmanJ^ 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Brough’s  eloqueuce,  ]Mr.  Will- 
iam Perkins  was  convicted  of  murder  iu  the 
second  degree,  and  therefore  esckpcMl  the  hang- 
ing so  much  desiderated  by  the  good  color^ 
G.  Washington. 
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In  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  some  years  ago, 
there  was  a warm  dispute  whether  a certain 
proposed  railroad  should  commence  at  a given 
point  down  or  at  a certain  other  up  the  river. 
‘‘Who  ever  heard,” said  a do wn-th e-river  ad- 
vocate, “of  beginning  anything  at  the  top? 
Who  ever  heard  of  building  a chimney  from 
the  top  downward?  Who  ever  saw  a house 
begun  at  the  top  ?” 

Up  jumped  a Dutch  member  from  an  np-the- 
river  county.  “Meester  Brezident,  de  jentle- 
mans  zay  dat  dees  beeznes  ees  all  von  hoom- 
boog,  pecause  vee  vants  to  pegeen  our  railroat 
mit  de  top  ov  de  Shtate,  und  he  make  some 
seely  combarisous  apont  de  houze  und  de  schim- 
ney.  I veel  also  ask  de  jentlemans  von  ques- 
tions. Eeii  bees  hart  ov  de  Shtate,  ven  dey 
pegins  to  built  von  veil,  do  dey  pegins  mit  de 
bottom  ov  de  veil,  or  do  dey  pegins  mit  de  top 
ov  de  veil  ? Veel  de  jentlemans  bleese  answer 
me  dat  leetle  von  question  ?” 

The  laughter  which  explosively  followed 
this  Teutouic  retort  showed  who,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  legislators,  had  the  better  of  the 
argument.  

A CORRESPONDENT,  Wandering  through  an 
old  church-yard  in  Ulster  County  last  summer, 
noticed  the  following  ex>itaph : 

Here  friends  may  moara, 

And  strangers  weep. 

Her  inonldering  form 
In  memory  keep. 

Kcspccted  worth  encircled  hero 
A husband's  joy,  a name  so  dear. 

0/  Btatnre  large,  her  form  genteel. 

An  active  mind  and  lovely  friend. 

That  line  in  italics  strikes  ns  as  just  too  sw^eet 
•for  anything.  

Room  for  Guilford,  Connecticut : 

A man  in  that  town  who  was  too  poor  to  in- 
dulge in  any  luxuries  other  than  children  was 
presented  by  a loving  but  unreckouing  wife 
with  triplets — three  boys — and  he  sought  for 
some  family  to  adopt  them.  Mr.  Clark  was 
rather  inclined  to  take  them,  but  his  good 
wife  thought  one  would  perhafm  be  enough. 
They  were  talking  it  over  before  their  little 
eight-year-old  daughter,  who  said,  “ Why  don’t 
we  take  one  of  them,  ma  f — or  don’t  they  want 
to  hreak  the  set  T’  


At  a recent  dinner  party  in  this  metropolis, 
the  eccentricities  of  certain  people  were  being 
remarked  upon.  One  lady  rclatcil  a circuni- 
stance  connected  with  the  courtship  of  a dilet- 
taiit  bachelor,  who  lately  came  to  town,  and 
soon  afterward  met  at  the  house  of  a mutual 
friend  a channiug  young  lady,  with  whom  he 
from  that  moment  fell  violently  in  love.  A 
sudden  and  serious  illness  befell  him  next  day, 
which  prevented  him  from  again  meeting  tHe 
object  of  his  adoration,  as  ho  was  ill  several 
weeks.  Learning  her  adtlress,  he  resolved  to 
"Write  her  a note,  and  did  so,  avowing  his  love, 


and  asking  for  her  hand.  Being  a precise  and 
punctilious  individual,  and  nice  to  a degree 
even  in  matters  of  emotion,  he  inclosed  to  her 
a stamp  for  the  return  postage.  “ Very  senti- 
mental,” was  remarked  by  one  of  the  party 
who  had  listened  to  the  ludicrous  anecdote. 

“ Two  cc»f-imental,”  was  the  clever  rejoinder 
of  a bright  young  lady  seated  opposite. 


1\}  the  Editor  qf  Harper's  Manthty: 

Dkar  have  read  with  deep  Intcreat  the  very  fell 

and  accarate  article  of  Mr.  George  Merrill  on  the  Frencii 
Republic  in  the  last  issue  of  Harper's  Monthly,  In  fact, 
I may  say  that,  having  resided  over  live  years  in  this  coun- 
try, I have  never  as  yet  seen  in  any  American  periodical 
such  an  impartial  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  of  Fi*ance.  1 have  noticed,  however,  in  Mr. 
MerrilPs  article  a few  Inaccuracies  and  omissions,  which 
I hope  you  will  allow  mo  to  correct  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  I will  follow  in  my  presentation  of  facts  the 
same  onler  as  Mr.  Merrill  himself. 

First,  In  dealing  with  the  Councils  General,  Mr.  3fer- 
riU  omits  to  mention  a very  important  reform  introducctl 
by  the  law  of  August  10, 187t ; I mean  the  institution  of 
Xhe. Permanent  Committee  {Commission  Permanente),  The 
Permanent  Coramittee  consists  of  five,  six,  or  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  General,  elected  by  their  colleagues,  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  task  of  seeing  that  all  resell utions 
of  the  Council  be  faithfully  carried  out  They  meet  at 
least  once  a month  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions 
of  the  Council,  and  report  to  the  same  at  the  opening  of 
the  two  sessions  of  April  and  August  1 will  add  that 
these  Permanent  Committees  have  proved  a most  valuable 
check  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  prefects,  and  the  most 
effectual  agency  for  combining  the  reality  of  local  self- 
government  with  such  a stroTig  centralization  as  has  been 
produced  in  France  by  fourteen  centuries  of  natJoual  ex- 
istence. 

Second,  In  his  account  of  the  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  communes  of  France,  Mr.  Merrill  seems  t<t 
be  under  the  impression  that  all  mayors  are  now  elect«l 
the  municipal  councils.  An  exception  roust  l)c  made 
for  the  chjfs-lieux  of  arrondlssements  and  departments, 
and  all  other  cities  of  20,000  Inhabitants  and  over,  the 
mayors  of  which  arc  still  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Still,  it  most  be  added  that  it  has  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  republican  administration  to  con- 
sult tlie  wishes  of  the  municipal  councils,  and  to  appoint 
the  men  they  w'onid  have  elected. 

Third.  The  greatest  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Morriirs  paper  I 
find  in  ills  acconnt  of  the  composition  of  the  Sup^or 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  law  of  Marcli  19,  IST3, 
according  to  whose  prescriptions  the  Conncil  had  been 
composed  as  Mr.  Merrill  represents  it  to  be,  was  repealevi 
a year  ago,  and  the  law  replacing  it  is  one  of  the  Ferry 
laws  for  the  reorganization  of  pnblic  education.  The 
Council  as  now 'composed  consists  of  sixty  members, 
twenty  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  while  the  forty  others  are  elected  by  tiie 
members  of  the  academies,  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  universities,  colleges,  public  and  private  schools.  No 
minister  of  any  religion,  as  sncli,  alls  now  !n  the  Council, 
although  some  may  be  elected  ns  professors  or  teachers 
by  their  own  colleagues. 

Lastly.  I will  say  that  there  is  not  In  Prance  any  such 
thing  as  a state  religion.  There  are  four  religions  which 
are  recognizetl  by  the  state,  and  whose  ministers  are  sal- 
aried by  the  nation— the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran, 
the  Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  Jeuisli  religion. 
Legally  all  these  religions  are  on  a footing  of  pe/fi^ct 
cqanlity.  Whatever  advantages  the  Catholic  religion 
possesses  come  from  Its  having  been  a state  religion  nn- 
til  1792,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  over 
tbirty-six  millions  of  Frenchmen  are  atlU  nominally  B«v- 
raan  Catholics.  Yours  respectfully, 

Adolpub  COUN, 

Correspondent  of  the  Bipublique  Frantaise  of  Paria. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


IT  seems  a long  time  ago  that  Niw  York 
city  attained  its  imdonbted  position  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Western  Continent^ 
and  yet  fur  many  yeai'S  it  lagged  far  l>e- 
hind  most  of  the  second  and  third  i*ate 
cities  of  Bitrope  in  all  that  related  to 
music,  Att^erica  hiul  not  then  produced 
that  brilliant  galaxy  of  singers  which  is 
t43-day  receiving  the  Well-earned  plaudits 
of  the  Old  and  New  worlds.  She  bad  not 
attmcted  to  her  shores  those  who  stood 
foremost  as  singei's,  virtuosi,  or  c<:)nduct- 
ors;  With  the  exception  of  psalmoiUsts 
and  tune  and  ballad  writei^,  American 
composers  were  unhonored  and  Ainkiiowir 
There  was  neither  the  mateinal  from  which 
to  form  orchestnis  or  cliOruses  on  a grand 
scale,  nor  an  appreciative  public,  neces- 


saiy  to  their  continuance  when  once  or- 
ganized. 

The  groat  artists  of  the  Old  World  fear- 
e<l  the  ocean  voyage;  it  was  seldom  that 
European  favorites  such  as  Jenity  Lind 
or  Jullien  could  be  teinphni  to  ml  venture 
so  doubtful  a lield,  and  when  they  did 
come,  it  was  for  u brief  stay  only*  In  a 
few  weeks  or  months  they  w'ould  traverse 
the  c(^iintry,  and  then  ret  urn  home,  load- 
ed with  hi>ni>rs— and  cxish.  As  a rule,  we 
were  obligexl  to  conient  ourstdves  with 
artists  Avhose  powers  were  on  the  wane, 
and  whose  poi>ularity  at  home  was  de- 
clining. 

The  mighty  upheaval  of  society  caused 
by  our  civil  war  has  resulted  in  a won- 
derful re-ad  justiuent  of  our  thoughts,  hab- 


Bntered  nccordin^  to  Act  of  Coogresa,  to  tbe  year  188^,  by  llan>er  aud  Brotberf,  to  the  Office  of  the  Ubrartwi 
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its,  and  tastes.  Year  after  year  finds  our 
audiences  growing  in  size,  and  becoming 
more  exacting,  critical,  and  appreciative. 
In  constantly  increasing  numbers  the  mu- 
sicians of  Europe  visit  us,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  stay  is  indefinitely  prolong- 
ed. The  piano  no  longer  monopolizes 
the  energies  of  our  young  music  students. 
The  violin  and  the  various  orchestral  in- 
struments receive  more  attention  each 
year  from  American  youth.  But  above 
all  we  have  developed  composers,  conduct- 
ors, organists,  and  critics  from  among  our 
own  people,  whose  influence  for  good  can 
not  be  overestimated;  who  have  taught 
thousands  what  good  music  is,  and  have 
elevated  the  taste  of  the  entire  public  who 
care  for  music  at  all. 

The  fine  arts  and  the  drama  have  made 
marked  progress  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  last  generation,  but  in 
neither  of  these  has  the  advance  been  so 
great  as  in  music.  The  change,  noticeable 
all  over  the  country,  is  of  necessity  more 
perceptible  in  New  York  than  elsewhere. 
Including  the  adjoining  cities,  which  prac- 
tically are  a part  of  New  York,  the  popula- 
tion within  an  equal  radius  exceeds  that  of 
Paris,  and  is  more  than  half  that  of  Lon- 
don. Having  numerous  avenues  of  en- 
joyment, a pleasure-loving  population,  the 
city  is  a Mecca  for  the  pleasure-pilgrims  of 
America.  In  New  York  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  centred;  trade,  industry,  and 
commerce  are  to  a great  extent  regulated 
by  its  markets,  and  by  the  capitalists  and 
merchant  princes  who  make  it  their  home. 
The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city  is 
plainly  apparent  in  its  population.  Brit- 
ons, Irish,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  are 
all  present  in  such  large  numbers  that  the 
different  nationalities  impress  their  char- 
acteristics upon  the  city. 

Nearly  as  many  classes  of  music  are  to 
be  heard  as  there  are  nations  represented. 
French,  German,  Italian  opera;  English 
glees,  German  Lieder ; Thomas’s  Sym- 
phony concerts  and  the  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance^ the  Messiah  and  Jubilee  Singers, 
Lohengrin  and  the  Royal  Middy ^ all  find 
an  appreciative  audience. 

In  considering  the  musicians  of  New 
York,  one  colossal  figure  stands,  like  Saul, 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  brethren. 
England  received  Handel  from  Hanover, 
and  to  the  same  little  kingdom  America 
is  indebted  for  Theodore  Thomas.  He 
holds  an  exceptional  i)osition  in  the  his- 
tory of  music  in  America.  He  came  to 


this  country  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 
Successively  a child-violinist,  member  of 
an  orchestra,  one  of  a string  quartette, 
leader  of  Italian  and  Grerman  opera  com- 
panies, violin  soloist,  and  conductor  of  his 
own  orchestra,  he  has  run  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  musical  practice.  By 
many  he  is  regarded  as  the  “apostle”  of 
Wagner  and  the  new  school,  whose  music 
through  his  instrumentality  has  become 
to  us  “familiar  as  household  words.”  If 
this  implies  a neglect  of  the  old  masters, 
it  does  him  a great  injustice.  A compar- 
ison of  names  on  the  programmes  shows 
that  Beethoven  has  been  oftener  present- 
ed than  Wagner,  and  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn  oftener  than 
Liszt,  Brahms,  and  Berlioz.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  not  wedded  to  any  particular  school; 
but  with  a strong  leaning  to  that  of  Wag- 
ner, he  has  always  kept  in  view  the  ster- 
ling and  beautiful  compositions  of  all  the 
great  masters,  and  has  played  the  best 
orchestral  music,  old  and  new,  against 
opposition  and  misrepresentation,  often 
the  result  of  indifference  or  prejudice. 

In  1861  he  began  the  formation  of  an  or- 
chestra that  for  seventeen  years  was  the 
pride  and  boast  of  New  York ; and  as  soon 
as  he  felt  that  he  could  safely  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  public  in  an  enterprise  that 
should  appeal  to  the  cultivated  taste,  the 
famous  Symphony  concerts  were  be^n, 
and  these  were  artistically  his  greatest 
success.  That  the  orchestra  might  re- 
main together  during  the  whole  year, 
the  famous  Summer-night  Festivals  were 
instituted  in  1866.  There,  with  an  or- 
chestra capable  of  interpreting  any  work, 
Mr.  Thomas  did  not  seek  to  enforce  a se- 
vere class  of  music,  but  gave  the  public 
dance  music,  marches,  and  selections  from 
the  popular  operas,  as  well  as  composi- 
tions of  a higher  order.  By  this  means 
the  frequenters  of  the  Terrace  and  Cen- 
tral Park  gardens  by  degrees  grew  to  like 
and  ask  for  the  better  music,  and  trivial- 
ities were  gradually  dismissed.  It  seem- 
ed a hazardous  experiment  to  give  daily 
concerts  in  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Sixty- 
third  Street  at  a time  when  the  centre  of 
population  was  two  miles  down  town,  and 
when  slow  horse-cars  were  the  only  means 
of  access ; but  distance  could  not  keep 
away  the  great  public,  to  whom  these  con- 
certs were  the  Symphony  and  Philhar- 
monic concerts  of  the  select  few. 

When  the  plan  W€W  adopted  of  giving 
an  entire  evening  to  the  works  of  one 
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the  garden  when  a Wagner 
uigfit  w-oa  aniiOitnecd  r but  the  , : 

adtnsfrm'  rjf  „ ;V.  ^ 

.M'eaidolssohn  at  time.sv 

nm  tbem  n hal'd  race  to 
narp^^^hs.  aini  Would,  applauil  : • 

rjnite  afe  the  mo^t  : ; 

WvoUd  Wvocate^s:  ou  tlie  m 
of  the  (iU\ire, 

In  Mr ‘t’hom 
the  idea  of  trarelli ng  <1  Lirl r4g  the 
tinoec^lipied  im  N^ 
imd  for  nine  inaile. 

anmtai  round  tlie  ehh3i  and  eu- 

Other  places  to  of 

unrivalled 

SSudilejaij  an  offer  from  Ciricin: 

o4ti  to  mJthe  hhn  the  ilCreetor  »>f  tjio 
4Adleger.id.i?,'-:;M'iW^  . that'’  vU.;y^t  .at,  a.  dh>v 
iiml.  isila'sy^;'-  ..•w€u^;*^,emuxi'ViA; ' 

the  Wkfk  uUw  it; 

would  f'Whfe  him  hi  ni^um 

rest  friioV  Vda  Utb<m 

feii  it  hi(^  duty  to/iocih^t 
a sUorl  peririii.  Nrtw  lost  himW^iW 

al  togeUmn  f?i>r  lie^  ih  ilk? 

citVi  ami,  UrS^lhe  Ji>mhuetor  l.W  Bnikiks 
lyn  and  New  socio' 

ties,  reWmiflhiA  liptdim 

Ehsagi'iii  JTimm^^  ih'lUfi  Cininunati 

CM&ge^  uud  III  the  ifp?*iug  of  1880  he 
sigwod  ius  iK^ahioi),  and  rcitm)^  to  New 

.Yoric:'^ v; 

Jlr.  Tlnunas  hi  uinte  buivn  don  * 

dutCior,  l»oUpr  proof  of  ihift  could 

bo  gireit  thah  OisC  iVith  n hirh 

the  m^Wdiari^  m' hij^  oh  r’t5tuxii  to 

biiii  ItWiership  at  te  firsi  oppiirbitiity^^ 
Sbtuild  3tr.  Thomh^^ ; verugariikt  liiS;  up- ' 
chestm,  hk  wi  U haye  great  aUyaidaj^t^^ 

as  every;  add  wo  may 
dial  hfi  wi jl  viot  only  give  lun nyw  M\ii  gotwt, 
Etiusie,  blit  th^t  be  will  coniiiiUi>  by  perte!:^ 


LtdYViAt  D^aikosou. 


tkm  of  execntio.u  tO  give  new  beaatj'  and 
charm  to  in  a^iv  already  fuuuli  and 
th^re%  simr  other  i*a$wiations  through- 
out the  ciVujjitry  to  gtealer  i^xertiim  and 
more!  careful  performU'nyk  : ; 

Y<^ry  few  ci tizeUs  can  remiember  (he 
feeble  be^gmnutgs  of  the  Netr  Yt^rE  Phil- 
huim>>nic  Boriyty,  tbn  phlr^f  m aa^ 

ftpdation  of  nius^icjans  -tu  ; dm  eity,  and 
fpvyer  still  4r€»  Ihe  ebftrly  jhkntbe^  te- 
niatu /to  its  thirtyminlb  -ffmy: 

had  rnaiiy  ups 

d#vhp/h;nd  ali  du^  period  (185rf),  after  a 
year  of  amlrmxls  hiUm*^  i\fi  hieuxhe<*s  ;foiihd 
riicmsol ve^  bV  dtehtyknd  Obliged  to  dcelato 
ah  * /Xri^v  dtv  idri  id, ' ' to  itiake  the  do- 
coUntii  halhned;- kaciety 
met  for  reheari^dl  to  JKot>ms^ 

on  Biyiadvrayv  iKOmy  Ga«m I Street, 
dt  that  timh  Indioa  were  not  proseni  hi 
re  hca  rsals,  nnii  < ho  ni  imciaus  eliat t ml  and 
smoked  to  fhe  iutevyate  belweein  tmiotiee 
Gradually  the  plai'o  nJT  tneettog  htov*^ 
up  lovrih  lAdiee  wei-e  to  the  ^^ 

bearisal^,  and  «nu  ikiu g eoas/Kl  In  t i me 
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miisu*-  wa«  aduiimlily 

A iV?^  at  Imd 

to  tiie^  0}^^^  of  Faiii^.  >vJj«jt, 

plaia^of  Huti^irv^ 
5^11  tt^atoesniri^  spriog^, 

pcoci^pH«5^fby  vt^ 

of  : oricli  Hia  iO<^diC0iio^ 

Hm  U dAlltin  % t>i 

the  ^ wA 

Of  appi^fthl pi^  li baiii 

1 Rfei^Uots  :i|?i  rcklMi^  tb^ 
RiW>k^S5y  ahrill' 

huii!(^y  po^hle  ooiy  tO 

hihi %liO  iC  ^ri:pr^tnie 

of  flio  ciipalh  imtrM 

firm  enop^  to 
hihd  thohi  ii4o  ooo  iutmtomopiv 
whole* 

Few  orclieBtms  ebiikl  lh*^v^  yen 
dered  riiis^  with  tJlO  and 

the  fidelity  to  the  c*m- 

oeption  shown  hy  tbVv  plain&f 
vfiis^  sold  At  aiiotioo  iif  high  priccsL  The  | Symphony  Sodolyi  The  jireddon;  rigof, 
lide  hirndd ; the  ! hiKl^swiriLgof  the  mandfas  i 

dety  kept  on  life  emis^i  and  ^on  it‘gAihcd|  ito  thri  lied  the  uudienOe,  ^dyd,  when 

its  hold  6a  thd^  of  the  putdic  that  eHded;,a  ivpetitioh  «k*ii:jand*^^  WJdle 
had  de^wtedih  To-day  the  PhilJnxrmifeite  idl.  AVi*i^  fait,  had  strong  in 

tfea^iety  as  dyer  hc^^fprev Aa^  aympathj  witd  feJfe^  glAtidn^^ 

tiUf  paidit^  rcUe^^  cdneerivS  tit"  the  iuiyawihg  tr^ 

leniled  hj  a t;elic«d  uiidiefie^  ,wli«  Uston  oiif  in  nttey  dej^cS^ipn  - 

^ith;:  Tte  ruusieal  All  Uifev#  \mk>^ 

p6l>4pttddi  . . 

d^aketird^  A^i^ddhp  My  hwift; • 

ip  it^  tong  Thtvs6c6mt  pferi 

■- v"0Pder yddd  v ^ hndfe^  . 

w^th  Adiipliy  thdahhi^^th^tdl^^  , '^Ayary  of  .)fey^s^ 

ii'f foi^^  ttid  j^eai:<dd^  aiid  sntfenug;  Mw 

ety  IS  u yodnger  the  neigldjc^rtitgfehnnih^ 

Prohahly"  the  rpi^st  tniporlA  <int  EitJityf pekee'ftdly  td 

eireritsAf  dtA^h^t  lieHyBhyf^hW 

the  imidneiJojfof  i^ojst  tO  ' xvellhr  id 

Fit  u^V  jroi d . PusHiio  Music,  the  where  ^tdeiife  iiad  soldiers  ace  driafeiVii: 

|>re^*ehted  PehnideW  ^ 4,  IB^h:,  luid  Si nptig?;^  A iiteen©  ;of  i 
for  t^  Aitiericj^:  r to  an  aiuH-  lows,  d afkig  which 

rhci^f^dpfeih  g pHiA  of  piusici Ahs  - -^hd 

fe:hdhhiatedi^;.dikl  h<dli  tlie  Raf^’'‘Aiid  > - Jlje  Sorid 

thn  lhrgA&  ^all  Dr.  The  ham^^  is  >^>0  Aoloisl^ 

:Dhn5t^))«5h  d’yt^hdoi?  Vi,  the  Omio-  sang  with  great hhd^^A  uftt^- 

I'io.  hud  tUi  Ariim  societies  k filling.  Eeuvittg  : 
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orchestra,  niove  in  a net-work  of 

trans])arent  rippling  harmonies,  ])art  in 
three-four,  the  other  in  six-eight  time, 
wonderfully  blended  into  one  delicate 
fairy-like  compositioiu  No  wonder  that 
when  it  is  heard  for  the  fu’st  time  the  liear- 
er  is  surprised  as  by  a new  revelation. 

The  unhappy  Marguerite.,  jdelding  to 
her  faU*,  is  condeirined  to  die,  but  Faust, 
torn  b\"  auguisli  and  rem<n*se,  extorts  her 
freedom  from  Mephistopheles  at 
the  price  of  his  own  salvation. 

Having  sold  himself,  Faust 
and  the  demon,  mounted  on 
their  devilish  steeds  Vortex  and 
Giaour,  enter  upon  their  ride  to 
hell.  Surrounded  by  Satanic 
demons,  hounded  on  by  the  in 
cantations  of  witches  and  imps. 

Xiursued  by  the  curse  of  God  and 
man.  Faust's  heart  fails  him, 
lind  he  screams  with  horror  as 
Mephistopheles  tau  ate  and  sneer  s 
at  him.  F;ister  and  faster  their 
coursers  rush  madly  through 
space,  and  with  a hideous  roar 
and  blare  plunge  into  the  awful 
abyss  of  hell.  Words  fail  to 
describe  the  titanic  power  with 
wdiich  tills  episode  in  the  legend 
is  treated  hy  the  com])ost>r.  Its 
influence  leaves  the  mind  of  the 
Jiearer  in  an  agitated  state  that 
nlmo.st  unlits  him  to  appi'eciate 
the  melody  of  the  angelic  cho- 
rus that  is  bearing  Mai‘guerile  .s 
soul  to  heaven.  Tlie  harps  and 
strings  accompany  this  closing  choruK 
wifli  celestial  strains  growing  louder  and 
louder,  until  Marguerite  enters  the  abode 
«if  the  xmre  and  the  blessed. 

Such  the  popularity  of  the  Berlioz 
legend  that  six  perforinuiices  were  given 
to  densely  thr<3ng<‘d  liouses,  and  Boston. 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  extemded  invi- 
tations for  a rei)etition  in  (hose  cities. 

For  genei**<ttions  Bach  laid  been  (^stee^n' 
*‘  dry,'^  and  held  up  to  adininition  sim- 
ply as  a master  of  counterpoint,  until 
MendelsHolui  brought  II le  Pa^.siou  Mu.sic 
out  of  the  ol>scurity  into  which  it  luul 
fallen.  Every  year  has  \vitnossed  a grow- 
ing interest  in  Bach,  and  each  (^rforai- 
ance  of  the  Passion  Music  has  clniwn  at- 
tention to  his  other  W'orks.  The  reaction 
from  melodious  jingle  and  meaningless 
harmony  shown  by  the  incri^asiiig  study 
of  Bach  is  one  of  the  cheering  signs  of  the 
times. 


The  Oratorio  Swiety  was  not  daunted 
by  the  time  and  labor  nece.ssary  to  pro- 
duce a work  of  such  lervgtli  and  technical 
difficulty  and  in  so  unaccustouied  a style, 
but  devoted  many  months  to  the  study  of 
Baclf .s  Pas.sion  Mu.sic,  and  had  it  bcxui 
given  in  SteinAvay  Hall,  its  effect  would 
have  been  Ixdtcr  tlian  jis  sung  in  St. 
George  s Clniroh,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  liavdng  orchestra  and  cliorus  divuleil. 


^And  yet  the  associatious  t>f  the  .sacred 
place  added  greatly  to  the  Spirit  in  w'hich 
it  was  heaixl. 

The  grt>at  sucxess  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  festivals  in  Boston,  and  the  May 
festivals  in  Cincinnati,  has  encouraged 
Dr.  Panjrosch  in  the  belief  that  a like 
success  is  x>ossible  in  New  York.  With  a 
chorus  of  t\velve  h\uidred  singci's,  an  or- 
cln^stra  of  tw'o  himdred  and  twenty-tlvo 
performei^s.  Miss  C-ary,  Mr.  Georg  Hen- 
schet  and  other  eminent  soloists,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  a series  of  performances  at 
ilio  Seviuith  Regiment  Armory,  which 
will  seat  ten  thou.sand  t>ersoiis  in  addition 
to  the  ]x*rformcr.s.  As  the  time  approach- 
es, the  iietivily  of  pi'eparatkm  increases 
and  the  interest  uiteiLsiftcs.  The  works 
decided  upon  are  the  Messiah,  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  Ddtiiujen  Te  Devm^  Ru- 
binstein *s  Tower  of  Babel,  and  Berlioz’s 
(}ravd  Requiem, 

U n 
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Nearly  two  generatious  have  elapsed 
since  the  Garcia  troupe,  containing  the 
famous  Mali]>nui,  first  transplanted  Uiat 
brilliant  exotic,  the  Italian  opera,  from 
Europe,  and  despite  the  many  attempts, 
with  varying  succeas^  that  have  been  made 
to  domicile  it  wHli  us,  only  of  late  years 
does  it  appear  to  have  taken  deep  rm>t. 
The  lyrici  (Irania  did  not  die — the  indica* 
tions  of  weakness  at  times  were  merely 
the  traixsitory  stages  to  a frtisher  and  more 
vigomus  life.  At  present,  thanks  to  the 
owners  of  the  Acadeiuy  of  Music  and  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Maidn^on,  stimulated  by 
the  generous  eiuxmragemeut  of  the  public, 
it  has  lx>en  estahlished  on  a llmi  basis,  and 
for  some  years  to  come  probalily  as  g<KHl 
an  ememhleas  monoy  and  managerial  skill 
can  coiniiiafid  will  be  secur<Kl.  The  cho- 
rus and  ballet  are  good,  the  scenery  and 
stage  settings  fresh,  and  the  ondunstra, 
under  the  dire^^tion  of  Signor  Ardiii,  is 
superb.  The  names  of  Gerster,  Cary, 
Valleria,  Belh.'jcca,  Campaniiii,  Galassi, 
ajid  Del  Puente  awaken  hosts  of  f)leasant 
recollections.  The  chief  fault  found  with 
the  management  is  the  poverty  of  the 
repertory.  A public  that  lias  encouraged 
representations'  of  xVida,  f^hengrin,  find 
othei'  works  hefOre  they  had  heard 

either  in  London  or  Paris,  deseiwes  some 
novelties  each  season.  The  only  novelty 
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of  the  past  season  was  Boito's 
Mefiatofele. 

The  lovers  of  opera  in  Newr 
York  must  at  ail  times  have 
an  idol  to  worship.  Some 
old  gentlemen  yet  alive  can 
remeral^er  the  glorious  Mali- 
hran,  who  sang  their  hearts 
away  in  early  days.  A great- 
er nuiulK'r  will  ever  remain 
faithful  to  their  reraeinbnince 
of  the  wonderful  Jenny  Lind. 
The  present  occupant  of  that 
exalhid  throne  liefom  wdiich 
the  devotees  of  the  opera  and 
all  level's  of  song  Ikiw  in  ad- 
miration is  that  bright  gem  of 
mtxlern  song,  Gerster.  whose 
winning  gentleness,  grace, 
and  dmmatic  power  have 
eharmed  every  listener. 

Judging  from  the  operas  in 
which  slie  has  sung,  Oerster's 
pi*efereiiees  are  for  parts  of 
which  the  prevailing  chai^^* 
teristics  are  florid  passages, 
elaborately emWllished.  And 
yet  perhaps  her  greatest  success  in  New 
York  was  as  Elsa  in  Lohengrin— a part 
she  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
tenderness,  truth,  and  beauty.  Owing  to 
Gerster  s absence  during  one  year,  the  un- 
usual sight  was  presented  of  a tenor  and  a 
barytone  oversha<lo wing  the  prime  donne 
of  a w^ell-organized  coinpaiiy. 

The  lifurden  of  that  season  w'os  un- 
doubtedly borne  by  Campiuiini,  whom 
the  appreciative  King  of  Italy  has  re- 
cently laiiglited,  whose  life  has  been  full 
of  strange  vicissitudes;  W hile  still  a lad, 
he  served  in  Garibaldi's  Army  of  Libf‘ra- 
tion,  and  w^as  wounded  in  the  face  dur- 
ing battle.  Fmra  the  heroic  to  the  prac- 
tical was  but  a step.  Leaving  the  army, 
he  w’^as  apprenticed  to  a blacksmith,  and 
the  hard  work  at  the  forge  developed 
that  robust  health  which  to-day  enables 
him  to  bid  defiance,  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, to  hofirseness  and  overexertion. 
After  some  study,  and  two  years  of  serv- 
ice with  a travelling  opera  company,  he 
made  hLs  debut  as  Faust  at  La  8^1a,  and 
three  years  afterward  came  to  America 
with  Strakoscli  in  the  Nilsscm  comjiany. 
During  that  engagement  he  appeared  in 
tlu?  title  role  of  Lohc'iigrin,  with  Nilsson 
as  Elsa.  On  this  memorable  occitsion 
there  wtxs  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  public  unpamlleled,  ex- 
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The  lunjruid interest  paid  tu  seale- 
sip^ipiT  herouics  joiij  lieroe^ 

place  td  ah  absof  teil  interest  in  both 
tb|  music  and  the 

Thh  experience  of  impresari]  during 


A*pib>weil  Cam|mwihi  with 
ih  mfigi  voice,:  .a 

art  l>ie$v 

incre^e  iit^^  im- 

paKiiig^  ilextbyi?^  tmA  iiiU^ 
ir^  thTOOglhiut  tik  Ati 

ardeth^  piiihshikihg 
i»  to-<lar  a that 

g<rrod  localism  is  W)rtb'  aU  the 
tiiue  h^id  lufeh 
rjhire,  for  iviUiout  it  ha  Tdlee* 
could  hftive  borne  the  vsirctitt  to 
wb job  bis  bui3  bemi  subjeih 
In  nue  sea?;rh\  ho  5^ai>g  in  opmi 
a hurtdp?il  times,  took  part  in 
liuniterb^^^^^  besides 

singing  V in  the  Stahat  Mat^r 
soveii  times,  and  assisting  at  g 
number  of  eojicerts  in  Boston,  ■ ^ 

NewY''()rk,  andChaeiuna^^^^ 
actittg  is  nearly  as  good  as  his  ' : / 
siiiging,  and  the  pwreat  singer  . . ; 

in  iho  east  fo^Is  his  magufeU^^ 
iiihUence,  But  not  only  aii 
artist  is  hO enviable : liis  gen igl. 

manly  has  erou  bish 

hosts  of  triends,  who  iOve  the 
man  os  much  as  they  adinire 
the  stngur. 

\Vhen  it  bad  been  decided  that  Gei^  j late  yeai^  them  tl^ 

ster  wohW  Mile.  Vatloriaj  an  ing  is  hv^  elaboi^tc 
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mid  othei^  m 
iylv  to-ilav 

aiid  ‘V^VlIagi^  u5*e  jm^i'ii  ^au* 

:StetT  tiimie 

dm^irlly  fw  fent  y^^rtf  ^i:i^hi- 

ie«s  m by  tb^ 

in  jT4S  popularity  here 

T;ik Wi  <tef  iiietbM  tlm^n 

by  oul*  iin- 

piu uhMt  ^ ibe^  mA  ^^ulli- 

vadr>  us  vt^ith  a ^ their 

wh  in  %ir^  prt^nteil 

to  the  pufelic.  In  j^perior 

tA  Fi fjta0re.  the  Pir(i(e4  <^f  P^sfUzaito* 
Ihckft  the  adTaataj^  nwlty. 

Tlie  pint,  the  ehanveter^r^  seenV 

^itnpl  r the  kaJeidc^upf-* 

abakeu  up  a littlA 

IS  Fl-ederick  iii  ihy  JHmte^^ 
Josephine  Ma}>e],  the  Admiral 
is  theCfeherjiih  Biittenrupis^Ruth, 
the  sisters;  roiisittzi^;  and  aunU 
are  the  General ’s  (iaiijghters.  The 
i^hief  nnTelty  is  the-  fmJioemeii  s 
cliorus;  for  the  Oenf^ral's  funny 
patter  son^  is  the  -St^roerer^  song 
iti . jV  liew  dress.  While  arniu- 
gihg  for  npetas.  be 

:ieeU  in  Ift  the  x?hWie  htor  the 

If  propel  j 

Mith  » iKdtri"  ^rehesim  IkI- 
, for  soJMstis  than  thc^^e  of  the 

! foa^ks,  Sir  ujw  m tW  iHiiton- 
'iof  'niusie: -ifo  thisVik«.«ntTT-.  Ta 

the 

utinOBf  p™  for  the  brilh 

ihnt  of  iSnglisb  opera  iu 

, Anterfoa 


of  the  twenty-hve  operas  pr  winced  were 

y^T  noihhly  ^'Vl/e  rfo  Aiiif 

Avas  Wng  ftfl^iiiix. 
ttffy  ^uie 

ClfMifivA  iKfoZ^rfirp^fAi  fortiy-^ix  % 

Fm^a-^K  thirty  •Sf^veuf  .GVt^ 
lit  irty  iiik  ^ uh4  iljiia>vth^ 

/piX^  lA  Pin^))%hir^  miiid 

5iw  oliVlhifoh  vdorr  Of  h^  a rat.  of 

o jnvjlit;bufr<*w  Mile 

of  the  dikes  that  proh^eieS  HAlJand  fro 
the  angry  wa.  Afe  if  fex^  drops 

^*C  filter  tiickled  thixihi^li,:  TlfoP  :^iitiie 
sfoeam  appeamh  gnidindl^ 

largely  and,  strdn;^r,  at  last  ]>roke 
down  the  barrior,  and  a mighty  tlood  of 
ATafors  rushed  in  add  svibrnerged  the  land. 


Thousnuds^o?  the  hCs^^ 
pec/pte/  fniiul  ^ niii$ic,,  uTio  bad 
\ bitherfo  thmi^r 

. • AVere  induced  to 

^ i • fornia^u/t^  •dvirhsg’  the  JPmaftW' 
and  were  gmtitled  la  fiiid  liotiitug 
in  the  wonU  or  action  to  f^hock  the  )JQmt  i^- 
Uiste  MHuit^ers  bay  »r  not slow 
b*  ctifor  to  llic  whxiiH  o^f  U(is  vfhu 

vrisii  ilteir  AVives  and  ihiugfifoj^  to  part^^ 
)?^tfo  ni  theiriVim^^  A l^rgenum 

l}er  of  eoiiipanies  haA^r  idrea<ly  i<e^p 
into  extetruoe,  and  ini w |iprnui%‘d- 

Among  tiir  best  of  ai^  tbf^ 

ideals,  the  .Eninta  Ahlmttv 
kestd  I ci>R)pafni’fe8-  in  tulditoit  thf- large 
riuTn  her . K>f  tm pupil^ 
am  umunjtn'^abfo  Ipi^al 


The  adveutiirouj^  nJanitger  liJrst  ppl 
Ft  mifi>re  oti  the  ktn  ge  in  Bo j^tou , and  his 
fpmpattmi  wb-o  fallowed  ur  Nifew  l?ork. 
Wn^nly  neyer  drenmed  Af  the  i>o]iularit> 
Ihat  Avould  atit*xui  Xlieir  yoAturf^;  hu.v^^^ 
xnj in;  t hijs^fory  Af  tlto 

.>i4ige  Avao  the  msnlt,  For  /vrer  ^ year  it 
seenjed  an  ^ymy*  tlie. 

cdim  cngagirfi  hi  that  ^ ‘ eiiarin- 

\ug  Aiid  not  Con^ 

font  'With  thm/  tliO  imthiisiti#stie  pphlic 
^dpfmrteii  funumemlde  performances  by 
amufoui^s,  ehorch  ciioir??^  cliildroni  lie- 


Mumd  A?}i>  MUBieiANs  m wm  :Yom 


ih»^  Utiioii..  saewd 

in 

tte  lighter  pp^r^tto^ 
three  t>r  four 
i pg  the 

iM  very  largi^ 
Tte  ^ tiing 

Foftttilz^^  lJtfle^  PuAv>^  f/rpwm 
JDiamond^,  Ch  imM  o/  Nor^nan- 

d]/y 

ca  ntwtaJ  Pdftl-  ti44:  i uia 

l?oAipm^?i  0rr?v  ^u4  Bituilar 
corniyisitioBS  ; tlie  stiraller  s?o^^ 
tateft  iij)  >Rrf Tofo, 

Ch(p%ti( 

It  gru^  to  Jiud 

uii^v  »ii4  ^{viio  frf  t Ue^i^iivaU 

.'t>f  AmeneaiV  ■ 
rfj ; ^ud  tfa  pro  per  atieti- 

|w)jnt 

tms^  things  % 
the 


of  jjVmie  0f  thv^p  a 

iPvVi  jm«ip  of  taste  nni  n%f|y  Of 

^Itehi  uni  ?T»f^nctive^  yet  U 
??^ntTn 

wSifth  fc^pe^  s3iow^>  DUot-  aivkk^  ^ 

Ui^y  b^f  into  ; 

n01«.  iJireeiionh^  atre^y 

been  takeii  by  ^iiO  repre^eu tatipB  of 
I'Tcts  by  the  ©udley  Opej^  Conip^ 
Operas  l>y  arMn:  no 

iioviilty;  Mr'  Brikbiw^ 

Winkle  prbd^i^ed  iu  Mr  W.  Hi 

Fiy'k  i^pwrd^in  iff j^.;''a«ul'' ^fre[pi^h)Ai- 

<le  JH6l  ; 

btil  oftei'  iv  fi^w  perfer^  wuve 

put  aoutlK  baye  toA  bc^i^ 

Ajv  Operrtti^ ; k idutne^ 

beard  f UiU; % 

■eep 

JBieht^eegi  ii  imti^  of^freriiium^r 
mituyVj^  a re^rfdent  of  Bosteu: 

Vuridu^  opera  eompaU je^ 

i^*deivetl  gresu^^  i n tte  pxiiSti: 


iecb'iiiui  lia.smiressat  th*sVseeniei(eomnren' 
kuruieirhb  it«  nnvfdly/  The  seyne  islaid 
S»  i t t^ik-r  4-ity  >unOb^  tbeMotiuqns^^  aud 
3fiidj;^  Sem  lus  bvrenty- 

Ibe  urb|3«!)Be$  to  intro- 
a t we  uiy  - ti  fill . for pt  tlie  basis  of  the 
j^iAte^ituat^US  bud  iupld™ 
ebbeust  'i^  mippikd  J)y  iJu^  States  b<>b 
dws^wlyne  a ;?pi*ibkiiM|r  ol  Mor- 

tii  piiy,  ail  il  army  p ffije^rs  f tff ejea>  a will  e field 
ff>r  quaint  coui-dte  iiud  hup 
imdiestealu3>ri  }ig;pb 

punite  of  tlte  hW  the 

ehonfc^ey  ai^*i  eo  dfetribhlM^  % 
the  best  ^lib  sido  pai^, 

|>ii^fe  mebxUoite  and  lowing, 

uddihg  jiower  of  the  tekt. 

't%i  m de^neiraiiiij-:  into 

buff ( 5s  ^ Upci^)^^ 
ibinidjle  but  :tmff;*Hti: 

aateiy  not- /, 

^ work  not  tbqt  pf  a pit^idive 
hriUdl  Krer  sipccr  hi^  nHuro  frotU' 
I^Ptpste  where  ) le  wms  a Oft 

lbw:?hident^  of  AT'th  ur  Sti Hi vivn,  S.  W 
Miife  Carl  Rdsa,  and  oiher  sinPe  distlny. 
guit^Ited  uius^icuiKis,  Mr.  Bupk-s  YuriOite. 
eonijKisUhiiis  ]xai%‘  m Avith  the  imqur^lb 
fel  itppm^^  of  musiciau.s  and  the  puWb*: 
il  ^reputation  m ooinp(>seran4  exeeutafito^i 
wbUe  orpa  of  the  Mnsio  HaJit 
teu,  having^  attracted  tlie  notice^  of  Mr r 
Tliomas^  lie  ac<;e{rted  the  ^pwitjpn  of  as- 
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5rif*a)  ws 

paid  Ui  the  ItUi.^  tliftt  it) 

New  Erigljiud  it  was  an  oUjoel  rjf 
aiuoug'  the  y ouiig  men  atid  vvome'^v  P> 
<‘nme  nt  the  eh»)ii*v  htjt  (ptce<?^|it:ih>> 

v<»uJni  of  psuJjiifa,  ahnn^t 
attjeiirptifi  ai  hj^fbw  nhisic  were  i)i>^^s^f  eiil I- 
ed  fuirneS  ftimillftr  hi  the  pr^i^Td 

gi^neiTiiiioih  ihe,  inedhim 

cif  th0  vH)Jd  Folfe"'^ 

The  linisicinit  of  to-tl^y  ej^teeue? 
tinisecomposiUons  it?  hett^Ui  his 
tnhtce,  ret  thoy  tvere  tlte  #i|Ciif  of 
n struggle  for  someth  ing"  heV oJid 
ji  iere  metrical  tun  ics  - Baidi  s elio 
wei'e  seldoMV  i?iijai^;r,,  their 
C:rdiiu*  metre  atid  rhj*^titbi.  foil  of 
doirbk*  eudingSy  prereutitig  their 
U?Hi  in  f^nuectioij  with  the  oriii- 
hary  byiim-b<xte.  Tire  walls  of 
i^nser vatism  once  broken  d^yvrn , 

iti  inanj  ch^^^'ches  was  ; , 

Use  of  m a rahixiih  to  at-;  . ;; 
tjMiCt  large  audiences,  and  the 
nompetitiq^  that  ^nsii'i^  was  not  .^^■^ 

Ooiiiined  to  any  one  deriomina-  ^ 

tioh.  As  a matt  or  of  wursCvtbe  <||iH 

tme  fanct. 


adroi  i-n Wy suued  h ^r  c^nieen  piu^o«ea  and, 
grmj  iiieir  Uiiihe  to  the  hutlding  iritaH* 
H^\^re<5iion,  mahy  <h  the  .^nis\es'sful 
Aind  iuost.  of  the  ondorii »s  hav^ 
heard  within  i)>i  wall-;;,  Sdiiie 
la  t^h  M»\ssrs.  (li  ickeriiig  ami  Boos  folk) W- 
ed'tlvis  eXam' 


[jhe  with  a 1)^11  on  Fifth  Av 
fuhrtirnbhY  adapteil  for  ehan'dier  coji 


of  church  inii8ic> 
was  lh»t  sight  of,  lighF 
music,  amutged  accortling  h>  the 
fancy  of  the  bi^nbt  or  leader, 
w’as  ihtrodUtH.Hl,  gifted  ywalist^ 
rsYalled  td  thcr  e^itent  hf  th^ 
ability  in  hritliauoy  aniVetfe^jtg 

thenrtial^W 

pnehY  This  . ee^  Aid 

w^iis  tralisitory  only,  tliB  Messrs:.b‘te^^^  (whickering  tiave, 

and  u hbp^ngf^  better  luus  already  iiyhnugiiig  U« 

takeAplacb;,  but  grcid  fainoa« 

and  pJ'aetiee  still  nxi^  A few  clnmdu*^  Ount<  Whai  ifia  j;  the^^ 

haye  ysdnpted  tlie  OregorUu  innsic:  fjind  hcnily  keep  ilio  tlr^  l>larH  a^?  ijhf^  iristru- 
tho  Y^xed  AjU€©tiou  of  quart,ette  <nr  <A)dru^  of  t he  h™^  no  e^nti^ 

ehoir«  ha^  beotf  geiimi  U^  sol  ved  by  nrb  llicre  many  pianos  anef 

ienhdoyiuent  cyf  1 ldap>rs  a8  m theFiiUed^B 

In  the  Citihalic  and  Episcopal  eh hrclxe^i  epre^Yd  iik^t  of  t lu?? 
iTic;  orehe^trA  Is  often  iiaed  ^is  an  iiuxiUn^  an  tlio 

nr^  strid  <ihaivbot^  lit  which  iuingn»agntjinifail  foi’S  of  the  pUmo  can  apjHrah  The  appeal 
.^ing'iu^:  hi  the,  rule  are.  uo\v  well  jiJihpiitjd  | ishever  unjieedeil.uud  wn Je^  nhsnianagydy 
with  suitabh*  UyinnamH.  Ihe  tjr][tieaf  [ h^  engug^hji^hf  jiti  !I^c\y  iTork.  or 

ydidrehes  for  ibe  highe*r  of  the  c^ouiitry.  Inwr,  ftiiled  kf  be 

are  the  Trinity  EpiirWpaiiAnandL  seYel*^  of  ^ and  U^hrt. 

the  Cxif bolie  cbuwbhs;;  that  | v The  indist  nf  la te  vcuty 

tfonid  sihgiPj^  HiUiry  AViml  lak^t  iu  iWly 

A^de  ClKeet  Ou'  tlir  in-  | jiV|ue;: 

lilriiinent^Ss  thi^  i^^ncroii^  rivalry  bet w,Ceh  i ci^acy  ^ t’aciyty 

ilp'  great  |h;i)no  ha^  | hUHb  hay?f  fe"Cir 

.^f  iii  iat  ^Atn  f;o  the  cii j of'  halI^.;|A%h!ifd, 

ye  Messi^/Bti^iway  antl  j 

i&>rjjf  hyili  u hit^b  ami  eohimudso'ds  lialL  ! ble ; btif  with 
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i icaus  wiio 

, byttor^ 

• '.  -■•^  '. ■ ■' ib^i  y^iih 

: • |£v^  (/> 

t)urVn|:ji^  p^f: 

fomum^  thAf 

: Liszt  sail!  t>f  ih 

for  tb<? 

sN, " 

, . 3i<  it  h\i  W ba  v<ri4i 

V./  iu\**eiit  it  fo*/  Erer  since 

1j  n{>pe4ir4n  m Aiponcai 

^ Hij?  {H^puitoity  in- 

c-rcamL  The  lobes  he  evr^kos 
f com  tbe  V lOUb  Tt>m«  tka Vie 

tUeuv  cletu'ness^^ 
bb5^s ; techoi^i  C^'a^e 

foe?cisi,  ai^4  w 

inc:  far  i*- 

siii  t Altafoe^i,  i# 

; ■ •• ■ 
magTietism  v^cUieb  i^r  ^^fj^criar  Am 

tlit?  af pubJio  perfotinbr*  Ole  Btiil 

tlus  jiA  H remack^ble  degtW;  Tlie 
pilbiieibat  bwrd  b^  re^rrfetj  iiim  m 

'%  f ri  eitd  i ^ « tl  evpi’y  m t jq^itniuet* 

a,  kfoiT?!  of  appjrova} 
Tbottgli  atJVbr«  mijty  be 
gy^4tb>  artists,  MO  ane  can  ever  (a 

V?  in  ^eatei*  lo ve  ftM4 1 avar  from  a?t  Ainei^ 

rcan  1>est0V?  eflAon  <be 

yrfUu  has  sa  l^ely 
tof t ^ us,';  a', :;■' vA'v- :;:A-’A  ■ ^^ ■ :■  ■ " '' '■ ' ' ■ A ':.:  ' '\ 

' bt  in 

■tbi*  ci:ty''|sA;b43b!^^^  A time 

a rival  to  sank  hi  to  a 

m*anc]aiy  pOsitiaii;  bi^ood  was 

gAveu  up  t<>  jiurnejs>ris  lines  ears: 

its  sfore^;  bbd  cbllaiia  were  turned  into 
beer  salobb.^,  rlbtljiiip 


S.  B.  MULli?. 


m delicaoy V accuracy  / ^nu 
Piano^ud  fn'gfiH^i 

next  ^tep  ifJ  '<vl>ri4b^1y. 
ux  tl^^t  jiHrcct ion  nf  the  si  ringed  in  air  b mncit  s' 

mnsfeaX  tefe  i;a  ifey ^l0fW\4 
more  atjttotf^,  joid 
lonti.i^  or  ui  tpmrtfctf  aye  i-^ipidly  grV 
iw  pinblic  tb  yW^  Id  Joacbiib  kiul  }:naA 

rasaie  tibs  r min  try m Anier' 


it  t)i rives  inn  the  Abbise  And  rinxf 
and  p!ow  cmo ; the  tuosi  fj^dotitod 

^3kybbbesi:,-":itx  ._  espedj&llj-^'bi  v 'Ute^ 

jligbi  timev.  Cfo  m 
ideVen  or  j4o|ixi  dl 

Vilii^ryalKTiys  b^^- 

sa  loon  bds^  a teiss  band,  or  at  l^t 
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to  *’*  papier  tlie  h%se.^'  to^ 

would  tla  well  to  n toaf  nOji;  l^'v^itxx 

Join  fcottroll^'fe  1^  tbo 

for  a ^t^f4f>n. 

be  .shuitar  to 

in PuriH,  vv  duthTg 

wm\  Wlii^efl  omc4ui 

<>i?ipbi  0^  the  erfeet.  Aside  from  the  Cuftti  - 
otui  re^iijtv  the  Ivu 

lK>w 

they  go  porforijiano^  iu  a. 

I Isi  lesa  ftuiu«ei%  t bi>  a >f  euipt  >■  l>t'jct4^  b ‘i 

es,  fhey  ^voiUd 

II  tfeiiee  of  ^'rowded  boo^«, ; ^ 1 

AvouUl  pleksse  id  I p^qd  i^^r: 

by  larger  ipeo^^ie^r  the 

etio  tK‘t t he  pOtifoinii 

♦vir^  <u)d  iho  4n<l  th  piibUiC.  hv 

rojisoiiqf  tUq 

TltoOugli  the  endrmooi,^^^^ 
the  last  tiiirty  years,  aiauy 
tiei*s  iUixt  ciistom’ft  have  become  1j3L<d^ 
aiiioiig  iis^  and  haw  exerted  u i^airkiHl 
ill  liuence  on  other  irnrnigJ'brhtH  tiud  mi 
those  who  are  pative  Iwn.  ^ Absc^rbiHl  lU 
tlie  hurly-buHy  of 
Ajheriean  people  wtild  n|5>t 
to  separate  ft'dni  pleaspiS?.  Av^ 

a QOiiseqiience,  most  uSApnen  te  we  m 

token  siidiy.  ; B ^eith  ihe 


ntio,  vibljn^:  and  eowf^.t; ahcl  the 
fornmi^  in  iiuish*  they  make  tip  in 
vigor:!  l^lmmgh  thft  open  fta^  aiuVfrpni 
the  collas^s  rarn^  itotbin^  iioi^  aiid 
merriment  vlb>  muuniemblo  t-itos  go  Jan- 
gling uad  rwmhlijn^  along;  evtti'y  triick 
iuid  wagtm  ill  tlio  to  K^ttto 

through  th^  >lm4;5  tlvA  dwcllety  in 
upiMir  €Oiigi*tigun5d  hk  hall- 

wa3^s  and  pit  tJio  sidewal  ijoelving  a J it- 
♦Je  fre-sli  air;  the  str{>et^^to^^  with 

gasoUjOB  toix’hes,  aro^^e  their  vvaies; 
in  froiU,  of  the  auetian^niitopi  ^ith 
throatK  of  brauSB  Jprviting  Ii03  passer- 

by to  mitor*,  cvct^  t^jA>p 
vast  lute  of  lidmanil^  is 
die  street,  met  sdil,  ;yi^:Cp  thrimg 

going  hp  towto  wtofe  h ! tlto 

trams  on  tiiit*  elevu^^  ^ 
alotig  ’The  discord  ts  eitoply  4ma7jiLigy 
but  the  jarood  cititoh^V:  w 
Ftaa  m*  Jte  do  to^t  S^ih  to  nund  it  in 
the  least,  but  ibh^  way, 

and  turn  into  tlie  storc^Si  beer 

grudexiif,  intent  on  aiv 
werhtortaiJimehtv  ■ 

The  Old  Bowery  'theatfei  hme  houored 
seat  of  llr^  bloofhahdrthuiidei*^ ^ draiiia, 
was  tottered,.  repaii:^.i  in 

the  summer  of  XH7%  ito  imtoe  Chaiig^^d  to 
the  ThAlia,  and  its  door?  tSrnwn  i>}ien 
us  a home  of  the  tlt^rman  drama  ami  light 
«>pem-  Oirito  bctards/in^^^^ 

Kwcoesstoto  iVere  pr^*^ien^^  a 
large  hnurbcT  of  opccfctto^  ahd 
pieces,  a4»  the  Oertri^^^ 
ito  ‘/  Posse  nut  i3esan|>i!^  ai^ 
here  (he  fir^  riS'preseto^^ 
in  New  York  of  the  ijojrnf 
jfidd^  (D^r 

•eltms  ;<j  ' ' ’ 

nal  'witte^  - .'.  ’M 

ovrucH^  Aiif 

tlm  ditoiirtto^  . . '4^® 

trolly,  Jtovo  stovWf 

tern pS IWg hthi d»to fttin^'prieies: ^ ' .;■■  ;* /! ->c^3 
toy ' . tho' ' Cferii  toll  ;.jK)p ill H;iJnn'::::):f 
They  fact  that 

their  patrmto  jboug^h  fond  of  ! 
music,,  toiye^ 

isp^td.  in'  thb' ]"/ 

their  plceHUi^r  'and'ih^  - . ' •■* 

adopted  by  them  are  ii[iJ 

iiS-  thi^  are!.  gdhdi\  tovy./pjnc^  ■ ’ ■ ‘ 

afid  no  hhi^dtl'tosor  ! .'  !•!  \ ; , 

the 


A por  j¥r/  ^7  ij)i  ttyiJ 
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came  tlie  German  ability  of  enjoyment 
through  clieap  and  innocent  arnuHe- 
ments.  In  the  father-land  they  had  been 
accusUimed  to  go  with  wife  and  children 
to  the  gardens  and  open-air  cafes,  where 
the  father  placidly  smoked  his  pipe  and 
sipped  liis  beer,  while  the  mother  quietly 
plied  her  needle  or  knitting,  and  the  chil- 
dren x>layed  around  her  or  strolled  about 
and  <diatte.d  with  each  other  in  under- 
tones, while  all  Hst/Cned  to  tlie  charming 
music  discoursed  by  good  baiids.  For  a. 
long  time  tlie  counterpart  of  the  father- 
land w'as  confined  to  the  Bowery,  Jones's 
Wood,  and  Hoboken.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  patrons  of  these  places  ceased  to 
be  only  Germans,  and  with  .some  slight 
changes  capitalists  felt  that  the  city  at 
large  would  support  similar  concerts, 
Among  the  tli^st  results  of  the  change  were 
Theo<lore  Thomas's  garden  concerts,  soon 
followed  by  GiJnioi^e's  concerti^  in  the 
Madison  Bqiuire  Garden,  and  culminating 
in  the  innurnerable  daily  aftenioon  and 
evening  concerts  at  Coney  Island.  But 
all  these  wer»^  tor  the  summer  months 
only,  and  the  next  step  was  to  build  a 
suitable  house  which  .should  be  cool  dur- 
ing Burumer  and  warm  in  'winter.  Messrs, 


Koster  and  Bial  were  tlie  fir^t 
to  make  this  venture.  They 
purchased  the  Twenty  - third 
Street  Theati*e,  tore  out  tlie 
stage,  continued  the  building 
through  to  Twenty  - fourtlt 
Sti'eet,  pie!*ced  larg»i  open  andi- 
es  in  the  side  walls,  and  laul  out 
the  adjoining  vacant  lots  as  a 
g^anleu,  and  placed  a large  or- 
gan and  an  orchestral  platform 
in  the  main  hall.  under 

the  direction  of  Mr.  Rudolph 
Bial,  at  one  time  director  of  the 
famousKroils  Gordon  in  Berlin, 
a eontinuous  series  of  conce’rts 
has  been  given,  wliicli  have 
been  unusually  wt^ll  attende<J 
from  tlie  beginning  by  tlie  most 
respectable  people.  The  music, 
as  a rule,  lias  been  of  a liglit, 
.sparkling  character,  which 
pleased  "while  it  did  not  demand 
close  ath^ntion ; but  occasional- 
ly music  of  a liigher  onler  has 
been  attempted,  wdth  encouni- 
ging  result?.  Notable  among 
tbe.se  were  the  concerts  given 
during  the  past  summer  in  con* 
nection  with  Wilhelmj,  when, 
despite  the  double  price  of  admission,  the 
ball  was  thronged  by  thousands. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Messrs. 
Koster  and  Bial,  the  Metropolitan  Concert 
Hall  Company,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1880,  opened  their  building  on  Bnwlway 
and  Forty-first  Street— a hall  capable  of 
accommodating  four  or  live  thousand  peo- 
ple, while  leaving  ample  room  for  prom- 
enading. Mr.  Aronson,  the  director  of 
this  tje^v  enterprise,  spent  seveml  years 
in  Europe  studying  the  characteristics  of 
the.  popular  summer  - night  concerts  of 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  on  his  re- 
turn interested  capitalists  in  the  scheme, 
and  the  result  was  a building  without  a 
superior  of  its  kind  either  in  Euroi>e  or 
America.  The  main  characteristic.s  are 
an  immense  hall  of  great  breadth  and 
height,  surrounded  by  wide  aisles.  By 
means  of  a steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  the 
sliding  loof  above  the  hall  is  capable  of 
l>eing  opened  or  shut  in  a few"  seconds, 
thu.s  afiowling  complete  ventilotion.  and 
keeping  the  hall  cx>ol,  even  when  hrili- 
iaiitly  lighted  by  innumerable  gas  jets. 
Above  the  aisles  on  the  main  floor  are  tiers 
of  boxes  on  either  side,  with  a restaurant 
at  the  end,  and  the  ceiling  above  these 
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boxes  forms  the  floor  of  the  grreat  novelty 
of  the  building — an  open  air  terrace  or 
gallery,  eighteen  feet  wide,  winch  runs 
entiixdy  around  the  building.  The  win- 
dows of  the  clear-story  of  the  hall  being 
thi*ovni  open,  the  amlitory  in  the  terrace 
can  hear  the  music  almost  iis  plainly  as 
in  the  hall  itself,  into  which  they  have  a 
full  view;  wliile,  crossing  to  the  other 
Kide  of  tlie  terrace,  they  overlook 
the  neighboring  four-story  build- 
ings and  the  stre^et  belo>v.  Upon 
Mr.  ThomOsSs  engagement  as  dii'ect- 
or  of  the  music,  the  attendance,  al- 
ready very  large,  was  greatly  in- 
oreuseii,  notably  on  the  two  even- 
ings of  tlie  week  devoted  to  classical 
music.  Both  the  Metro|>olitan  and 
Koster  and  Bial's  combine  the  fea- 
tures of  a concert  hall,  restaurant, 
and  cafe  under  one  roof. 

A few  years  ago  an  association  of 
capitalists  made  the  delightful  dis- 
covery that  New  York  was  within 
tw^enty-five  minutes  of  the  blue 
cveean,  and  of  a white  Siiiidy  beach 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  famous  v 
European  sea-side  resorts.  Acting 
oji  their  discovery  , they  built  a mag- 
nificent bathing  pavilion,  and  a yc-t 
more  magnificent  hotel,  surrounded 
by  flower  beds,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a music  stand  was  erected. 

A military  band  under  the  direertion 
of  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  origitnitor  of 
the  famous  Boston  Jubilees,  w^as  engaged 
to  give  a concert  every  afteimoou  and 
evening  during  the  sunimcu*  mouths.  It 
is  true  that  Coney  Island  could  l>e  found 
on  all  the  maps,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a fevv  Bnx)klynites  who  drove  down  in 
the  late  afternoon,  the  place  had  beeji 
abandoneil  to  card  sharpers  imd  the  mugh- 
est  class  from  New  York.  The  faslikm  of 
the  metropolis  went  to  Long  Branch,  New- 
port, and  other  places  at  IctiSt  fifty  miles 
from  the  city;  but  the  proprietors  of  the 
Manliattari  builded  even  better  than  they 
knew,  for  to-day  six  railroads  and  mimer- 
oiis  boats  are  liardly  suflicierd  to  carry  the 
countless  thousands  to  the  various  liotels 
that  dot  Coney  Island.  Tlie  Manhattan 
still  retains  its  pre-eminence,  and  is 
thi'onged  every  day  and  evening  liy  the 
multitudes  to  whom  Gilmore's  Band  and 
the  sweet  notes  frcun  Levy's  cornet  are 
the  chief  attnwHion. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Man- 
hattan, a second  hotel  was  soon  built— the 
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BrighUm — which  is  to  Brooklyn  what  the 
Manhattan  is  to  New'  York.  All  the  par- 
aphernalia of  the  older  hotel  were  ropeat- 
('d — si>ecial  railroad  to  carry  the  multi- 
tude, a large  bathing  pavilion,  an  unmense 
restaumnt  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  lastly 
and  chiefly,  an  orcbevsira  and  a g<x>d  cor- 
net-player. Mr.  Neuendorf  was  intrusted 
with  the  music,  and  during  tlie  first  Burn- 
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mer  lie  employed  a complete  string,  wo<>d. 
and  brass  orchesti'a.  The  artistic  effect 
was  eneouragirtg,  but  was  unfortunately 
lost  to  tboK^  unable  to  obtain  the  best 
seats,  and  the  next  year  the  orchestra  was 
replaced  by  a military  band. 

Farther  to  the  west,  on  tlie  same  beach, 
numerous  sea-Bide  resorts  were  built,  eacli 
of  which  had  its  band,  the  best  known 
being  Downing's  Ninth  Regiment  Band, 
witli  Mr.  Arbnckle  as  cornetist.  With 
the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  Americans, 
numeious  hotels  were  built  at  Rin'ka way, 
Long  Beach,  and  other  places.  The  direct 
gain  to  music  is  small,  but  iudirecll}’'  the 
certainty  of  employment  throughout  the 
otherwise  dull  months  has  induced  many 
musicians  to  remain  in  the  metropolis. 

At  a fiire>Yell  supi>er  given  to  Miss 
Thursby  in  London,  Mr.  Hatton,  in  pro- 
'posing  a toast,  took  ^x^casion  to  say,  The 
truth  is,  tlie  leading  English  concert  sing- 
ers of  tO' day  are  Americans,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Italian  prime  doanc  of  the  lyric  .stage 
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come  from  America/’  and  called  on  Mr. 
Mapleson  to  substantiate  his  remarks. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  compliment 
to  our  fellow-citizens  was  made,  the  state- 
ment was  not  so  very  far  from  the  mark. 
Could  we  but  have  a Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic on  a generous  plan,  with  a large  en- 
dowment, having  at  its  head  a man  of 
undoubted  ability  and  a thorough  musi- 
cian, by  encouraging  the  latent  genius 
which  in  so  many  instances  is  crushed  by 
unfavoring  circumstances,  it  might  be 
verified  in  its  entirety.  What  is  needed 
is  concentration  and  co-operation.  Good 
teachers  are  numerous  in  the  city,  and 
some  of  our  best  singers  have  received 
their  entire  musical  education  at  home. 
Miss  Thursby  is  one  of  the  shining  exam- 
ples of  the  vocal  culture  attainable  in 
America,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
months’  study  in  Milan,  her  perfect  meth- 
od and  brilliant  execution  are  the  results 
of  training  received  under  the  direction 
of  Julius  Meyer,  Achille  Errani,  and  Ma- 
dame Rudersdorf.  Her  voice  is  of  un- 
usual compass,  with  great  carrying  pow- 
er and  perfect  intonation,  and,  by  rea- 
son of  its  purity  and  strength,  may  be 
heard  above  orchestra  and  chorus  through- 
out the  largest  building.  In  ballads  and 
songs,  which  she  sings  with  a naivete  that 
is  irresistible,  in  the  great  arias,  and  in 
concert  pieces  that  abound  in  technical 
difficulties,  her  singing  is  in  turn  tender, 
lofty,  and  graceful.  Never  indulging  in 
execution  that  is  ornamental  only,  all  her 
powers  are  subordinated  to  the  one  great 
end — expression.  Her  true  field  is  the  ora- 
torio and  the  concert-room.  Miss  Kel  logg 
and  Miss  Hauk  also  are  among  those  whose 
education  has  been  altogether  American, 
the  list  of  whom  might  be  greatly  extended. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  music 
is  more  extensively  cultivated,  or  at  least 
performed,  than  in  tlie  United  States,  but 
as  yet  our  best  musicians  have  chiefly 
Ixjen  executants.  The  composers  have 
been  liarapered  by  lack  of  opportunity, 
caused  by  the  chilling  indifference  to  na- 
tive tiilent,  and  by  the  Aood  of  European 
writers,  wliose  works  are  common  proper- 
ty in  America.  Valuable  and  interesting 
sym])honies,  grand  operas,  compositions 
in  all  forms,  have  in  veal's  past  lain  neg- 
lected oil  the  shelves  of  their  authors’  li-’ 
braries.  A better  time  is  near  at  hand. 
Help  is  extended  to  the  American  com- 
poser by  the  offering  of  prizes  for  compo- 


sitions, and  a sure  sign  of  the  improvement 
in  musical  taste  is  seen  by  the  increased 
interest  in  the  composition  rather  than  in 
its  performance.  Mozart's  father  once 
wrote  to  his  son,  “Consider  that  for  ev- 
ery connoisseur  there  are  a hundred  whol- 
ly ignorant;  therefore  do  not  overlook 
the  ix)pular  in  your  style  of  composition, 
and  forget  to  tickle  the  long  ears.”  Mo- 
zart replied,  “Fear  not,  father,  respecting 
the  pleasure  of  the  multitude;  there  will 
be  music  for  all  kinds  of  people,  but  none 
for  long  ears.” 

Too  many  American  musicians,  know- 
ing the  fate  that  had  attended  the  larger 
compositions  in  the  past,  wrote  for  the 
“long  ears”  only,  and  the  result  is  an 
enormously  long  list  of  extravaganzas 
and  music  of  the  most  ephemeral  charac- 
ter. The  only  characteristic  American 
music  hitherto  is  the  product  of  the  low^est 
strata  of  its  society.  The  plaintive  slave 
songs,  and  their  echoes  the  plantation 
melodies  and  minstrel  ballads,  have  won 
popularity  wherever  tlie  English  language 
is  spoken;  but  they  are  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  in  a few  years  will  exist  in 
memory  only. 

The  chief  hinderance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a national  school  of  music  lies  in 
the  diverse  character  of  our  population. 
American  compasers  may  flourish,  but 
American  music  can  not  be  expected  un- 
til the  present  discordant  elements  are 
merged  into  a homogeneous  people. 


“ APRILLE.” 

SiiK  walked  across  the  fields,  ice-bound. 

Like  some  shy,  sunny  hint  of  spring. 

And  stooping  suddenly,  she  found 
A violet — a dainty  tiling. 

Which  shunned  the  chilly  light  of  day 
Until  sweet  ‘‘Aprille”  came  that  way. 

They  knew  each  other,  girl  and  flower ; 

There  was  some  subtile  bond  between; 

And  I had  walked,  that  very  hour. 

The  fields,  and  had  no  violet  seen : 

For  me  the  winter  landscape  lay 
All  blossomless  and  black  and  gray. 

Th(*y  knew  me  not,  blue  flower,  blue  eves ; 

Siie,  careless,  passed  me  when  we  met ; 

The  tender  glance  which  I would  prize 
Al)ove  all  things,  the  violet 
Received  ; and  I ^ent  on  my  way, 

Companioned  with  the  cheerless  day. 

From  wintry  days  blue  violets  shrink; 

From  w intry  lives  blue  eyes  will  turn ; 

And  yet  if  she,  I sometimes  think, 

Could  smile  on  me  with  sweet  concern, 

One  life  so  like  this  w'intrv  day 
Would  spring-time  be  for  aye  and  aye. 
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tymuty  or  thirty  ^misand  xnhaythnta- 

Jdr^  jof  epteriitg  Atheiiis  fay  rail- 
lover  of  her  pa*»t. 


af  the  in  all  ages  hiiW  looked 

for  iiispirat.kp'i  i Who  avOm Id  fame  the  4 
light  (pf  the  ilrst  long  Imik  as  ifaf  A 
ILs  irvse;*  o?  J?i- 

rAmKi  or  make  «ik>rt<'r  pUnvstms 

of  fattch  n&t^l  of  hill  and 

plain  and  streAbi  ttnd  jon 

with  thf?>  slTap^i^ 
linage  yon  hAve  ^ 
hooks  ? ‘ •>;>■•.,  ' 

dit)ve 

which  f olio^^  th e 1 hifa  of  i he  liort hern 
tong  (the  only  piis- 

senger  line  fai IS^reecev  foUowK  the  hwA  of 
the-  ^>oCh  or  * ■ iniddle  long  thirty 

rods  ip  tire  right  Th<?h^ss? 
hig  of  lafererSv  mercTiants,  and 

tpayelltaN  l}io  spao?  ly^tweeu  t^ie 

wws  of  glosely  wrwded  dwg^ 
oivBtiher 

ih.eei^;ftre  mit  half  a doKeti  lioiif^  bet  wee,n 
AfhetiA  ruid  i*anx^iis< 
tiopfi  of  the  pf  solid  ytruisot^ 

twedve:  ^ thiek  to  fe  seen  - Ip 

mAhy  phhH-s,  And  have  ^ as  the 
hed  of  eAi'ehiigfa^  ^va>% 

Half  Wir-y  to.  Alhe^is  w«  hull  at  a ihirla 


,ro  E nv*/  Jk>Ti  ciHT.cn 
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Ui'aiyypur 
to  : 

but  (h^  anil 

^HHH|  th)i^ 

' j^tit^i>^$v':i(^  4i' 

wbie)>  fVi)^  war. 

Tbeii  tbmn^li  a .strict: 
t iie  111  calerix  |.ian.s  of  Par^; 
IV).^  shurp  gmy  oroni^  of 
Ly^iiilkftWiis  tnyr'orin^  l>e- 
fotn>  y nn  on  the  left;  e la^ 
over  the  city,  y()u  driv^^ 
0>ward  4htv  pa  nidcl  th^ 
royal  patoee.  Vlucli 
ihe’ ^ 

; faoeii.  itm?  pat^e.  Un>»d 
park  int^o’vVmto  It 
^ ;■  • CH^'^irgt^'a  • Bay.; : atwi : iliif 
eni;tom  <>fthc 
keet>5i  thi? 

nri\  of 

^H^HH||  hirtUf  hut  oiv  the 

t^ini'K  day  ’Of  the  pHtron 
samt  who^uam^ 
llie  phiid  vrhen  cdimteued: 
iio  on  3t . Ct  >e<^r^\S  Bay  we?'« 
to  W o^ery<*d  di^  eer^^ 
niesappmpriatvto^^^^^ 
day  fot^Uval  of  O^eorge, 
IIIIIIIPIIII^  i^ihg  of  the  Tlie 

<;vty 

yvofe  !3H«^  part,  t!i»* 

4bi^  iihd  the 

ou;^  a»pe<:!i  of  a.  ]S?ew  York  w*#4  Here 
aiid  Uieit^  you  vaitv  the 
adopted  hy  the  Greeki^  su<  the  nalioh^ 
dre^  for  layk  i>f  any  ^^ther  more  djs- 
liwoHttdy  n^iv,  Bhii;^, 
hri^di^ : hde  w Ido'?  isioeicm;gi  anti 

g^i4er>!i  ; Itw'  ^hbes  df  r^  jyather  with 
Pi>vnti4,  ta^selleii,  upthtoeil  a uo 
hteli< ; a shoH  Waek 
Wue^  ynt  owiiy^;  aitd  jriehly  emhp<:4dei^ 
worn  over  a waktcoak  atid  a whito, 
etuhrvddei'ed  :;ihVrt  srith  npen  >>UfiiVci^;  c(d 
Ore)l  M.  f lio  lmec»,  anil  ti  reil  gurdie 

^uppariin?  an  ihnneiisc^  leal  hern  punch, 
froai  which  protruide  pMob  and  a knito 
oi  t wo  V on  the  head  a poinietl  red  ilauiml 
e4p^  pn^lotitfetl  TnrktHli  fa.Uin^;r 

the  jrfdcv  aathl'eniiiiter  iit  a ^ilk 
Ihe  U'lU^t 

eo^t  ume  lYvn^ain^  40"  He : dei!«?ribe«l 
Ptont Hiirty  to  sixty  y ard$  Of  white  lint^ 
ahooi  thirty  inrhe.^^  wid^-  hte  ijAihOred 
a very  thirkly  pdeateA  akift^  whioh  is 


IS^lfiG  QMOBG^. 


way^Bide  caharet  to  water  the  homes. 
The  supply  hf  watei  which  bubhles  fr6ni 
a foitntnin  hetv  fe  Hrouj^ht  in  pijies  unfler- 
jrtoand  howaib  fbt»  bed  of  ilu'  Ili^sfu^t 
/lulwjay?^  xtcy'  iu  J5uiho»er  n^)  ftoui  ihy 
vd'  C!anirrhoe,  olu^i?e  htir 
dot*  thr- ' ^uhiiite  Teinpfe  of 

Zeti^  T of  the  lift le 

lh>»hdey : WH«  two  v>il  cbieftahW  to/Hii- 
yiehf  Hrinoie  iiiin^  uivd.  ^fhiehl  in  hhpdv 
painted  ij  ju  titiMl  start  I uj.^  im  dom. 

O^fk  WHNt  u*^-?>hed  i h r*>ek  rajidab 

Brivihg^^  tiyrmey  SttTC4>t  . the 

niaifi  fhn totor:}Hh  ^ eity : vru' 

T^ihpfe  hjf  |vir*!j^eeved  nf 


,..^  ' •-....Kv.y'-' 

/ m iyA^-  ■ 

& 

■ .•  .•;'  • ■ ’ 

",  '*  ''-./vr*. *•  ■ 

siapfubt^U,  au4  Wi*ra.  over  fbe 

Tlii^  is  iliB  fiiKiauelbi'j  and^vlrei^  haiU* 

it  is  k<j'|>t  c i wb  tMi  i^r  sel- 

doni  lire  cy^e  with  ibe 

wbo  iudst  iilTe/*t  it  ii^tn kmi^ly  i r- 

osf|Uf^  The-  pcK>fusio¥i  >^f 

dri  ves'  lb  a e-cr-. 

tain  feminiue  nitN  wbkb  <>f 

lHi.s.by  i>eard»  no  ileTCctniJss  of  denKHnior; 

prti/iisely  displayed  iire  aiTOS,  eah  dnite 
coanteract.  Yet  m the  National  v^orpfr 
CHjpjti  majwbing'down  tki"  sr^uare; 
formed,  their  Vmivs^ny  limbs  and 
niuiii^d  fjaM^es,  and  tiny  €<do» 

their  dri's^r  gitve  tliem  aa  air  not  unlike 
that  of  the  SiX/h>h  Highlandei-s.  In  Me- 
^ira  and  jy^utsis^  as  in  Biany  other  parU" 
of  the  intenor^  the  iahahixant^^.  especially 
the  women;  OAlhe^m  invariably  to  their 
ebaixlctirristie  and  hi^h^  local  cos- 

tumes* iiKihy  of  which  at‘e  inojst  pietur- 
^quei  to  toJor  and  in  dytaiL  " 

Several  of  tUb,  W!(h  in  tlie  croVril 
fore  Tiiarv  aud  li  • »)f  t Jie  Indies  ^ the 

Greek  eacriuee^  ha- 

tioh^  red  amt  aeverni  >?thet5i;  wh^x 
W<ir6  dres«^i  in  j^arismii  sCyie,  had  r^Ytainx 
ej».l  the  V^y  pisYrt  y ^ he^d  di  eks 

iittfe  jj^i/hhh  vix>Wn  or  liaftt  support^ 
hWk  from  live 

;• ' ■'.  ■ , ^■■■ 

>As  fte 

ttU (formal  kept  clear  M way  for 

the  ppocessioH? , .Stoall,  dark  ey^d  boys, 
with  the  pTOiermtt^ralJy  inteliij^uit  look 
that  murks  the  AitheTiTRii  boy.  st;bi  to  tlie 
f^powd  iidea  axnl  ballade  in  imiior  of  the 
day.  writtih  in  Gnjek  that  would  have 
scented  hardly  Him  hi  Mm  eyes  pf  a 
of  PlahK  nr  to  St.  Paul 

: . A of  ry  fir^t  came  dr^w n the 

hwvhi  driyiy  frimi  the  jvahibb-  K^ric-ept;  the 
uniformly  Who.s}>tutf^ 

tibfr  ilv?y  |vkw!y^  m 

they  thofr 

B^ifty  every  natWiv 

repicsetih^l  at  Athe  stiidiiig  jt$ 

niatie  scryutits  to  M 

and  to  atiMnd  hilu  i(>n  hiT?  prh^r^ Ad 
special  the  Tiiofr<>p*di* 

tail  catbMraL  .4  lifih>  cbt»  r ^r»>«?ted  tlio 
app<^ram!e^<  each  ii^Mophi  yv|ircsehhy 
tive.  jxxcypt 

re^i  werti  WiM^  h 
lenee;  - Tim  C m 

Athen^Wiih  Jiir.  kHdC/  Vxcynpfrv  s»>ut  ik 
(be  fcin^"??  imH  vamaio%  and  h piXfuiiheh  t 


wfiis  lo  tlio.  Mird$ 

•Ehtrr»5!ili  iU  tim  cnVoH 

1 ^kipfr  G^  k^ose  to- 

latitinship  Prixicf\s:>,  hf  AViiles^. 

she  G life 

sijoietliht^  y)f  ;thkx*hiyraonk*  of 
proteentraui: : : Foy  t!m  Mh? 

toJ>k  Jill  the  lieart  the  action  of 

Beacon siield 


na^ty  triyk; 


^ iiBKKK:  DlUf>>J5a>, 


tln*y  called  itv  with  a Wold  prbnancu^lhm 
of  the  Rf*^imhrn«iVk  tvppTO^^  yptlhet 

— ^iu  bidding  Gwece  ’ridiaoy  wheiv  . tthc. 
might  hace  wi'ost^wl  fiHon  'Fi4rk^5r  by  b irtw 
of  ai’ins.  during  ti>d  a«  ar  wi tU  ctni- 

oesjsi<»nj?»^  <>f  terinhhx  wliich  AdJ 
ferd.s  hers.  But  IteKm^held  oJfe* 

sn  red  Gmoe  Mikt  »^hr  ’ 
l>a<hj  hiec'  WHV^ 

W|i<*i5  lieack  restored,  ip 

ptiblic  he  uttc^rl y igjiorcd 

\ hiGd  i ?i4^^  t ^ recce.  lur  ligputiont  itiihid 

irfpvttiithi  t ?‘^Vh  Ihgl i W Ai  heii?^  yem* 
TbVt^^wd  in  dentooi^r^^ 

tiye  Ah^n  dn  Ekgli^ih 

civnvd  im  a like  occiisiotv;  but  the  gircht 
ing^  to  th»?  king  tyelTi.  Said  to  les«  ^n- 
tUh^'fetre  than  they  w'^ukl  have  IwTi  bj^d 
not  the  |>i‘e^inicc  of  tlh>  J>uke  of  Coi> 
uktight  and  Ihe  Kngllish  hirn 

r^niinded  the  Athiutihos  i-ifro;?h  ihctt* 
kC'cn  dbi^apy/oiuinie.nt  at/Rnghihd^^^ 
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to  tnaiotein : tb  ro  ^ ri;^.  > jio  Ttirk;  ^ 

Dll  ring*. ixi  j ek^y  .jit  Atlitf*««<  file  ^ipp»*iimffc3e 
in  tho  Mmit  pi<:li  {ieinv^.t  m* 

t!onnnori ly  W*tli  Eng^Kis^hnn  n in 

tJi«>  E;*st  cAllo<)  oat  -tKV{^>it^5^s*ka>$  of  riyei'^fi<>n 
frain  \y  1 »H*ri  ;uiipIoa  - 

aaiik  Tbc  naipt^:  of  A^iv^aioo..  ln>Wfivai\ 
hiH\.i  ms  y )ti<>  wlio  iH  proper ly  In trtxl  neoil  the 
kififir.st  Otteiitiorjfi  iii  A tbeim.  Amcrtc^JD 
aid  a^lid  ?<yin})ai )i y . tl uHng  ibri r is* vola- 
tkvn  Itaviy  al  w?iyi^  li<dd  in  jgrrtteful 
I bmnee ; Hti il  tb c 1 a at  A t 
of  Am>:rit\rui  iwiKsionxri^  in  o)iumhe8  and 
Ui  5icd/ixd>^;an(i  ibB  xVmnr- 

io«iii  .r<?pm8cnl4Vn^<>^^^  Ai>hens\  Imve  coii-; 
t life  kindly 

■ Tlie  lf«LTe 

Ttwl^  (-i  liom^  Americik 

fe  koenjy  M.jo 

a r'Xryption  at  ti i (Ff^lioUiifV  fSf  Dro- 
fegs^n^  .^lit  lip  Joluv  ri^^, : of  tl^o  n t V:. 
=<(>v^r4d  yid^rly  .hsdrOJarjj  pr^>s^^l  t wh(^ 
iViHl  ii  0 0 wi^,  Pt^bt>s:^o  r Bo  p|  of 

ranb  wfio  dWiidif 

o.t  At}idu&; 

oUier^  1:}^^  tn^^n  ini|ttir^d 

waripiy  ®r.  Tiinay<^nfe,;  w ii^ 
iknnff  jw  rniilc^ 

niodrirh  <Treefc  inor^*  .fandinir  to 
niid  earf  tif  AinoricAns^ 


Atlnffra  iiumhe^rs?  not  /ar  fai^m  fAA’WX)  in- 
fiutiifefife  Itx  are  pavecb 

and  Its  atieyt-fe^n  in 

Jiie  better  part of  and  in  tho 

oommlm  buildiii^ii  for  InisLness- 

iniriioscys  arid  dwtdlmgSj,  is  notv  unlike  tJi^ 
inoilerii  pari  itjrf  a iiy  European  town.  In 
18S2,  wdied  Df.  Hill,  the  venerable  Atncri- 
can  mfesionarjvwlip  stllj  resides  at  A tbens, 
took  lip  hisr  abode  tbc*^*.,  be  wm  obliged  to 
live  for  ^siinie  inoiitbii  irl  a rume^t  fower, 
js^  Ibere  \va^s  I derail  y nOt  a liou^v 
iti  A tTienk.  Tbe  city  ii  enlimly  Pf  jp^odera 
grow*tb  It  Uks  ahiKist  eiisluki^^ 
noHh  and  eas;t  of  the  Aeropplfe.  -fhe  otri 
eity  lay  eldetly  ib  the  siiiiih  and  liyesi  o? 
this  hi]  I,  ajid  m Eom^ib  linvei^  ^xt^Siiided 
pO^^thwcoilandM^^^ 

are  the  buildingr 

teriais./  ^ is  no  supply  of  wood  for 
hiuldiPgr  Even  roots  and  faf  ' 

ol^  for  fvjel  are  fabulpns|y  dear;  Tn  the 
poorer  qi^artecs  >if  t lie  ei<5 *,  ly 

elbse  the  Aeropolfe;  there 

W“ftone  liOVoix  P)^aijy  of  xlicni  but  one 
^/jiry  hig^h,  dar  and  dirty. 

’3Jh^k  'h  Ai»e  enoroaehirnf 
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to  build  upon  it.  But  there  at  Athens 
either  a law  or  a prescinptive  right  whieh 
prevents  the  removal  or  destruction  of  a 
home  once  built  and  occupied.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  a couple  newly  married 
notify  their  friends,  material  is  quietly  got 


in  the  open  air,  and  prepare  their  frugal 
meal — as  you  see  how  pathetically  these 
little  houses  seem  to  cling  like  suppliants 
about  the  knees  of  the  marble-crcnviied, 
world*famou.sEock  of  Athens — it  takes  lit- 
tle fancy  to  imagine  that  these  homes  of 
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the  poor  have  crept  for  protection  beneath 
the  mighty  shadow  of  the  stronghold  of 
lil^rty  in  Atheus\s  glorious  piist. 

Prolmhly  the  dwellings  of  the  people, 
in  the  days  when  her  grandest  temples 
were  little  more  Uian  shelter  from 
sun  and  ratn— far  better  represented  by 
these  pooler  dwellings  than  by  the  Paris^ 
ian  sti^eets  which  make  up  so  large  a part 
of  Athens  now.  The  outer  walls  of  the 
liner  houses  am  built  of  undressed  stone, 
wduch  is  plastered  over,  and  often  painted^ 
Light  yellows  and  blues  and  pinks  are 
sometimes  dioseu  for  this  purpose,  but 
white  is  the  prevailing  color.  The  roofs 
aiH‘  for  the  most  part  flat.  Along  their 


together,  and  on  the  appointed  niglit, 
silently  as  may  be,  the  simple  house  is 
e^ectc^d,  between  dark  and  dawn,  the  hands 
of  scores  of  friends  making  light  work; 
and<  wdth  such  household  goods  as  they 
can  boast,  the  young  householders  take 
possession  at  once.  Then  f rom  the  sacred 
home  altar  they  safely  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  otflccrs  of  the  law,  should  any 
notice  bo  taken  of  their  trespass.  As  you 
gaze  down  upon  these  simple  homes  from 
the  Acropolis  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  a 
summer  morning^  and  see  the  inmates, 
n>used  from  a night's  rest  (often  passed 
beneatli  the  o|»en  sky,  on  the  flat  rriof  or 
beside  the  htirnble  doorj,  light  a little  lire 
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edges  rows  of  the  fan-shaped  antefi:2cse 
of  classic  architecture  are  often  placed. 
Wealthy  citizens  sometimes  build  isolated 
houses  with  fronts  and  entrances  of  the 
classic  orders,  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  having  the  preference,  for  private 
dwellings.  The  balcony  is  indispensable. 
Often  this  is  half  filled  with  house  plants ; 
and  many  a visitor  to  Athens,  in  his  sul- 
try morning  walks,  has  learned  to  avoid 
the  tempting  shadows  beneath  the  balco- 
nies because  of  the  dropping  of  superflu- 
ous water  from  these  projecting  flower 
gardens  after  their  morning  shower-bath. 

The  flner  public  buildings  are  of  dress- 
ed stone  or  marble,  and  several  of  them 
would  do  credit  to  any  city  of  Europe  or 
America.  The  patriotism  of  Greek  mer- 
chants who  win  wealth  in  foreign  lands 
is  every  year  finding  expression  in  hand- 
some gifts  or  bequests  to  adorn  the  city 
of  their  love.  Thus  the  Varvakion,  the 
boys’  high  school  of  Athens,  was  erected 
by  Barbakes  as  a gift  to  the  city;  while 
Arsakes,  another  wealthy  Athenian,  twen- 
ty years  ago  erected  the  Arsakion,  or 
girls’  high  school.  The  fine  building  to 
which  the  Polytechnic  School  and  Muse- 
um have  just  been  removed,  and  where 
the  treasures  from  Schliemann’s  excava- 
tions are  on  exhibition,  is  the  gift  of  two 
wealthy  Epirotes  who  are  doing  business 
in  Germany,  and  who  feel  that  they  best 
honor  all  Greece  in  honoring  Athens. 
By  far  the  most  noteworthy  building  of 
modern  Athens — another  gift  of  patriotic 
private  wealth — is  the  Academy,  still  in 
process  of  construction.  It  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  a society  of  scholars  and 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  not  yet  formed, 
but  to  be  modelled  after  the  Academy  and 
the  Institute  of  Prance.  It  is  constructed 
of  Pentelic  marble,  and,  with  the  quarries 
of  Pentelicus  close  at  hand,  it  has  already 
cost  more  than  81,500,000.  In  many  of 
its  proportions  it  is  modelled  after  the  Par- 
thenon. The  tympanum  of  the  principal 
front  has  received  a colossal  group  of 
statuary — a reproduction,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, of  “The  Birth  of  Minerva,”  which 
adorned  the  eastern  front  of  the  great 
temple  on  the  Acropolis.  The  work  is 
wonderfully  well  done.  From  this  build- 
ing one  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
splendor  of  the  great  Athenian  temples 
of  sparkling  Pentelic  marble  in  this  brill- 
iant Athenian  sunshine,  before  time  and 
exposure  had  dimmed  the  sparkling,  crys- 
talline purity  which  this  marble  shows 


when  newly  quarried.  Twice,  on  clear 
days,  I made  a serious  attempt  to  study 
the  details  of  exterior  ornament  on  the 
Academy,  and  could  not  endure  the  sight, 
it  was  so  dazzlingly,  blindingly  white ! 
My  third  and  successful  visit  I was  forced 
to  make  on  a cloudy  day. 

The  Academy  is  of  especial  interest,  be- 
cause in  its  decoration  the  architect  is  try- 
ing the  effect  of  those  brilliant  blues  and 
scarlets  in  the  moulding  of  the  soffits,  and 
along  the  cornice,  and  on  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  of  which  we  find  so  many 
traces  in  the  Parthenon.  However  our 
modem  taste  may  rebel  at  the  idea  of 
painted  statues  and  temples  of  marble, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Athenians  of 
the  best  age  of  art  used  these  colors,  and 
found  the  effect  pleasing  to  an  eye  and  an 
aesthetic  taste  as  highly  developed  as  any 
age  has  ever  known.  And  while  few  who 
are  destitute  of  a strain  of  Eastern  love  of 
color  in  their  blood  at  first  admire  color 
thus  applied — while  we  Occidentals  have 
always  loved  to  associate  the  pure  white 
of  the  marble  with  perfect  ideal  beauty  of 
form — yet  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can 
intelligently  condemn  the  effect  of  color 
thus  used  in  this  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
in  a climate  where  purples  and  blues  and 
reds  and  yellows  are  so  rich  and  so  plen- 
tiful as  here  in  Grecian  seas  and  sunsets, 
and  on  Grecian  mountain  ranges.  Na- 
ture riots  in  rich  effects  of  color  here  in 
the  .^Egean. 

The  first  funeral  procession  which  we 
met  in  Athens  showed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Greek  custom  at  their  best.  On  an 
open  bier,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
young  men,  lay  the  body  of  a beautiful 
girl  of  sixteen,  dressed  in  light  blue  and 
white,  her  face  and  arms  exposed,  her  head 
garlanded  with  flowers,  and  flowers  filling 
her  hands,  and  lying  in  knots  and  clusters 
on  her  breast.  So  she  was  borne  tlirough 
the  clear,  sweet  morning  liunshine  that 
flooded  the  streets  of  her  native  city,  to 
her  grave  beyond  its  limits,  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Hymettus. 

Delegeorges,  ex-Prime  Minister,  in  the 
quickly  succeeding  changes  of  Greek  par- 
ty government  several  times  at  the  head 
of  the  cabinet,  and  as  often  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  died  during  our  stay  at 
Athens.  He  was  a man  whose  stanch 
integrity  and  democratic  love  of  simplici- 
ty had  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He 
was  buried  on  the  day  after  his  death— 
the  rule  at  Athens. 
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with  garlands  of  flowers.  They  are  dele- 
gates from  the  university  and  the  schools. 
The  Patriarch  takes  his  seat,  two  bishops 
on  either  hand,  venerable,  white-bearded 
men . The  loud  shrill  chant  of  the  priests, 
men’s  voices  singing  in  unison,  begins 
the  service.  Two  singers  who  are  not 
priests  intone  most  of  the  service,  the 
priests  and  bishops  over  against  them  an- 
swering antiphonally.  The  music  has 
that  weird  shaking  of  the  voice  within 
a range  of  four  or  five  notes  which  re- 
calls Arabian  music.  Indeed,  the  Greeks 
of  to-day,  in  their  church  chants  and  in 
their  street  ballads,  have  no  music  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Asia.  Nothing  you  see  or  hear  at  Athens 
is  more  unlike  Europe  and  America  than 
the  singing. 

The  service  finished,  the  king  goes  out 
first,  after  him  the  priests  and  the  coflBn. 
The  procession  resumes  its  slow  march 
through  the  principal  streets.  Two  hours 
later,  as  I stood  on  the  Acropolis,  I could 
see  the  crowd  still  standing  about  the 
open  grave  among  the  cypresses  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  listening  to  panegyrics  deliv- 
ered in  succession  by  four  ex-prime  minis- 
ters, the  rivals  and  friends  of  the  dead 
statesman.  For  several  days  the  newspa- 
pers of  Athens  were  filled  with  eulogies 
of  Delegeorges.  Many  of  them  were  very 
eloquent.  I had  the  curiosity  to  count 
in  one  of  these  articles  the  words  which  I 
could  not  readily  trace  to  a root  used  in 
classic  Greek.  There  were  but  eleven 
such  words  in  an  article  of  two  columns, 
so  truly  is  the  Greek  of  to-day  Greek  and 
not  Slavonic. 

As  to  weddings,  outside  of  Sparta,  where 
women  have  still,  as  in  classic  times,  more 
freedom  and  greater  privileges  than  any- 
where else  in  Greece,  the  general  princi- 
ple is,  at  every  stage  of  the  proceeding,  a 
heavy  discount  upon  the  woman.  When 
a girl  is  born,  the  sex  is  often  concealed 
from  the  mother  as  long  as  possible,  lest 
disappointment  kill  her  outright.  “Only 
a girl,”  is  the  despondent  answer  of  the  fa- 
ther to  inquiring  friends.  A man  is  said 
to  be  “terribly  poor,” because  with  small 
property  he  has  half  a dozen  daughters, 
whom  he  must,  if  possible,  get  married. 
Matches  are  usually  arranged  by  the  par- 
ents or  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Usually  the  fii^st  advances  come  from  the 
friends  of  the  girl,  who  try  to  dispose  of 
her  here  and  there  with  as  small  a dot  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 


man  waits  to  be  courted.  Even  if  he  be 
really  in  love,  he  is  taught  to  interpose  ob- 
jections and  to  seem  reluctant,  that  thus 
he  may  secure  the  offer  of  a larger  mar- 
riage portion.  Often  the  bride  and  groom 
have  never  seen  each  other  more  than 
once  or  twice  when  they  meet  at  the  altar. 

The  student  finds  again  and  again  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  the  Greek  classics 
in  Athenian  customs  and  habits  of  to-day. 

Thucydides  gives  us  a vivid  description 
of  the  half-playful  way  in  which  the 
Athenian  soldiers,  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  to  land  in  the  harbor  oflf  the  isl- 
and of  Sphacteria  (the  modem  Navarino), 
set  to  work,  at  Demosthenes’s  request,  to 
fortify  the  point.  He  tells  us  that  sol- 
diers, bending  over  and  clasping  their 
hands  low  on  their  backs,  took,  in  the  re- 
ceptacle thus  formed,  loads  of  mud  for 
mortar,  and  of  stone,  which  they  carried 
up  the  hill  to  the  wall.  In  Nikodemus 
Street,  in  Athens,  I saw  long  lines  of  la- 
borers carrying  stones  in  precisely  this 
same  manner  four  or  five  rods,  and  up  a 
narrow  staging,  to  the  masons  at  work  on 
the  walls  of  a new  house.  Some  few  of 
them  wore  a thick  pad  to  protect  the  back, 
but  most  of  them  simply  bent  down, 
clasped  their  hands  low  on  their  hips  be- 
hind, and  were  loaded  by  other  laborers 
with  three  or  four  huge  rough  stones. 
The  loose  earth  from  the  excavation  was 
carried  out  in  baskets  straj^ped  on  the 
shoulders. 

On  a saint’s  day,  in  the  vacant  space 
close  under  the  north  wall  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, we  came  upon  a scene  which  was  re- 
plete with  suggestions  of  the  Homeric 
sacrificial  feast.  A group  of  rather  rough- 
looking men  were  roasting  whole  a sheep 
which  they  had  just  killed.  At  a little 
distance  the  grass,  crimsoned  with  gore, 
showed  where  the  victim’s  “head  had 
been  drawn  back,  while  the  sharp  knife 
took  away  his  strength.”  The  pelt,  just 
removed,  lay  close  by.  The  carcass  was 
spitted  from  the  mouth  straight  through 
the  body,  one  end  of  the  spit  resting  on 
a huge  stone,  the  other  end  in  a forked 
stake  driven  for  the  purpose.  A fire  was 
burning  under  its  whole  length,  and  the 
master  of  ceremonies  slowly  turned  it  on 
the  spit.  A hastily  improvised  sausage 
had  been  made  by  stufiing  some  of  the 
finely  chopped  liver,  heart,  etc.,  into  the 
larger  intestines ; and  we  saw  this  broil- 
ing sausage,  looking  not  at  all  unsavory, 
tasted  by  the  cook  as  we  stood  watching 
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the  Hiinieri^v  scenC:  Vr^^s  n 5 t^ese  breesi,  ^jk!  iiiie  <^1mtm‘onl;|l^ 
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and  Parnes.  The  mdutitains  of  Argolis 
are  as  blue  as  is  the  Imy  that  lies  rippling 
between  tliem  and  us.  To  the  southeast, 
above  the  thickly  clustering:  r(x>fs  of  the 
modern  city,  rises  the  steep,  altar-like  i^ock 
of  the  Acropolis,  still  crowiietl  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechthe- 
urn.  Thus  enthroned  above  the  modern 
city,  the  citadel,  with  its  matchless  ruins, 
seems  constantly  to  as.sert  its  undyiiig 


seen  all  Attica  and  half  of  Greece  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  who  has 
followisi  Pausanias  and  Leake  and  Cur* 
tius  overall  tlie  boundaries  of  old  Athens, 
wht^  lias  read  the  plays  of  JEschylus  and 
Sophocles  and  Aristoxihanes  sitting  in  the 
old  Ihouysiae  Tlieatre,  on  the  very  seats^ 
where  sat  the  quick-eyed,  keen  eiithusi- 
a«ts  for  art  who  witnessed  the  first  tri* 
lunxihs  of  tliese  dramatists  at  that  bright 
spring  festival  to  which  thronged  all  the 
intellect  and  fashion  of  yoimg  Europe; 
or,  best  of  all,  has  ascended,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  day  after  day,  that  airy 
Acropolis  that  jiresides  over  the  modem 
city  like  the  emljodied  memory  of  her  glo- 
rious past.  On  this  Acropolis  the  visitur 
shall  learn,  as  only  he  who  waits  long 
and  often  ther'e  can  learn,  the  soul-satis- 
fying beauty  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  Parthe- 
non, perfect  in  decay,  mellowed  to  richest 
cream  tint,  the  golden  gift  of  this  South- 
ern sun,  softened  by  thne,  and  revealing 
in  their  exquisite  x^roportions  jKissibilities 
of  harmony  of  which  lie  had  never  before 
conceived,  as  the  ray.s  of  the  setting  sun 
sii'cam  past  these  fluted  columns,  half  till- 
ing the  Uutiiigs  with  lines  of  shadow,  and 
painting  on  other  columns  the  graceful 
curves  this  building,  tvhere  curves  took 
the  place  of  rigid  lines,  and  Plato’s  own 
“rnu.sic  of  nialhematics,'^  and  not  the 
l»lumhdine,  was  the  presiding  genius  as 
the  temple  rose. 

Tliere  is  a marvellous  fcsthctic  exalta- 
tion in  the  effect  produced  on  one  by  this 
peifect  Gi*eek  architecture  in  the  irans- 
X>arent,  exhilarating  atmosphem  of  Ath- 
ens. Well  might  Aristoiihanes  exclaim. 
“O  thou,  our  Athens,  violet- wreathed, 
brilUant,  most  enviable  city  Well 
might  Eurixiides  s|.>eak  of  the  Athenians 
as  ‘‘ever  treading,  with  light  and  mea- 
sured grace,  through  a clear.  ti*aiisi>areiit 
air.’"' 

Tlie  last  night  of  my  stay  at  Athens  was 
spent  upon  the  Acrox>olis.  The  fascina- 
ting charm  the  x>^rfect  nuxinligbl  cast 
around  me  there  w'as  too  strong  to  l>e 
broken.  As  I lay  and  gazed  at  the  Parthe- 
non, the  strong,  abiding  beauty,  the  rest- 
ful strength,  of  the  Doric  architecture  took 
X)Ossession  of  me— -a  new  Tevolation  of 
harmony  and  delight.  One  could  feel 
these  mighty  yet  gcjiceful  columns  bear- 
ing easily,  yet  bearing  firmly  iwid  forever, 
and  with  the  grace  of  cousciotts  beauty 
and  stiHmgtb,  the  immense  weight  laid 
upon  tliem,  Tlie  perfect  prQ|K)rtions  of 
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right  to  be  regarded  as  Athens,  to  the  ut- 
ter oblivion  of  all  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  built  lielow  them.  Across 
this  same  lovely  landscape,  to  tho^se  tem- 
ples, then  xierfect,  and  rearing  their  snow'y 
splendor  iigainst  the  inirple-gray  back- 
ground of  Hymettus,  in  the  oftlicir 

conversation  were  lifted  the  eyes  of  that 
group  of  eji^ruest,  clear-soiilod  thinkers 
who  talked  wit  h Plato  in  these  very  olive 
groves,  on  the  bank.s  of  the  Cexihi.ssus— tlie 
men  wh<>se  calnu  enthusiastic  search  fur 
truth  lias  ivndered  so  illustrious  these 
Academic sliades  that,  througli  all  ages,  in 
all  lands,  the  lovers  of  wisdom  and  of  art 
have  been  fain  to  liun’ow  from  their 
groves  the  name  ‘‘Academy.’' 

The  literature  and  history  of  Greece  be- 
come doubly  ilelightful  to  one  who  has^ 
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Ti<l: 


the  ar^Uitectau!^ 

unboiK  H ti<(l  ^aurlibl y U:t  hymu 

It  is  )>ut  a 

metry  dnd  hru’mtj^  ti> 
and  Ije^iil  sy.7,uj4i<.niioj=;.  Buyely 
arlhivt^i?  Avi.H‘e5  liior^  tliaii  build^lris.  Tk^r'y 
mtisicterjs;  aiid,  idc^  tli6  <ith<^r  JTVcai 
tbcT  H^md  the  bt^y-aote^  and 
snlvtnaes  hai'iaoiiy  thriUing'  lhroug;h 

jdti  Ih  ot  theiv  wbrk.  iiiitil  you 

fcei  aew  ra^aiuu^t  in  perf^Mif 

phrA»f:t,  Archit^jUii^^  is  froxeu  Tiinsif5.^' 
Span\ ; tliin  of  i*estlea^‘ 

fryea,  qxuek  anil  miSiV^f^ixc  oi  is  the 

imnif’m  Athi^nmn,  Thk  of  wbti 

who  >4eat  , thern^lr*^^  at 

the  little  tabte  tvhieli  hit  fliv  streefe 
fore  tlxe  principal  they  talk  poli- 

ties  mev  their  litlle  inip^  of 
«r  their  g-lasse^  of  tyaier  and  wine/gtl'i^tie' 
ulate  'ivith  tlnii  tinergy 
versation  tyh'icJi  niuTlcs  t he  laif^nvntatn^  w 
of  the  Bout ti,  OBco  the  Athenid 
iti  his  hiiiid  ji  s^tringf  of  bt*i^chs;^n 

pui^pt >sfis,  but  Unit  iio * ihay  rel  ieve 
hahiiielf  of  exi»es;si  ve  ^Oeet^e  i ty  by  ^bift  i Jij^; 
‘tbein  ihmugh  hb  he  hargaiii^ 

^^iyl  hiLfa— ^ saft^y-vidye  ahit  H ro-asBur- 
hik  t^y  the  Yunkec^s  \vhi| 

tlmg.  He  is;  k«:eitly  seveatiye  to  eve;ry 


Avoid  you  ntter.  to  take  rmir  tneau- 
ingv  a JFreuehfnaii  In  reiidy 

def^rl^h'^e  Opinioii;  hut 

Uoui^  the;  he  holds  fi rip Jy  to  his  o\m 
iRviief  IUiIkhs  you  h ay e ooitviu^ed  Idii  rea- 
This  hi>  may  not  t<dl  you;  K may 
liyivo  you  U»  infer  tiirit  yAu  haye  \^on  bitU 

over  ; and  thus  he  j/aH 

himi^df  open  t<y  the  ehitrge  of  dupli^^^ 
and  deceit  \vhrre  he  UiiMut  only  b>hii  ered^ 
ibyl  with  polihuiess.  ^ 

Thi*  in<klvrn  t^reidc  has  the^^  i-oad- 

in  aeqUiidu  and  theGer- 

Uuih 's  p^tiehee  Vit  "fiiyestikatidhi  if  t^ome 
idight  tesplls  e^tn  be  i^eu  he  wOrlts.- 

But,  like;  the  hririgry  Yan  who  gieve 

up  tlie  lUt^rmtU  to  rarn  h pr«;»mlsod  diutier 
hr  or»  the  end  v)f  a with  the 

head  of  hi:!?  >6:v,  in  his  Shetiiry  and  ^niir 
quhfiai  ]t  v^ork  the  AlheTiia^^^  ^ ' must  hi^e  the 
lly,’v  PUrtly  U*  tlxiH  Ii)r  im- 

ineiyi»,i,e  c^mhjy,  partly  in  the  nece^sSity  of 
>S(^(f-supi;rtiri.  but  slill  rjum^  to  Oie  utUU* 
biiVk of  eueViiiB  and  trifOiey  for  pr*j®eeut4og 
iS'sieiir^dies  Hiid  rxwivatiiU;>B,  publfsii- 
Jpg  results/ sii  goveruTtu^tit  ekpeu^ie.  due 
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siU‘S.  the  antiquities;,  and  (ho  hijii*tpi*yof 
ff  pR-ee  than  are  the  0\'eok?<  thoiUsoivek;: 
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dred  students  are  instmcted  by  an  able 
faculty  of  sixty  professors,  Avitli  a hi$(b 
school  for  l>oys  and  another  for  giHs,  with 
a constantly  imprH‘>ving  system  of  primary 
schools,  practically  free,  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  her  children  between  the  ages 
of  live  and  sixteen  are  in  si^hool,  Athens 
seems  to  l)e  in  no  danger  of  undervaluing 
education.  Pallas  Atrutoue,  the  Unwea- 
ried Power  of  InteUect,  is  still  devoutly 
worshipped  in  the  city  over  which  pi-e- 
side  the  beauteous  i^uins  of  her  niatcliless 
temple. 

Many  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  gocjd  faith  of  the  mod- 
ern Greek;  I believe  to  be  purely  the  re- 
sult of  ignorant  prejudice.  Others  may  lie 
twed  to  dishonest  and  defeated  rivals  in 
trade.  The  proverb  sometimes  heard  in 
the  Levant,  “It  takes  two  Jews  to  cheat 


univemty  and  its  profeasors,  will  serve  to 
convince  one  that  rnariy  a German  repu- 
tation lias  been  built  largely  uyKin  work 
done  by  Greeks,  and  that  Athens  does  not 
lack  for  Givek  scliolars  and  antiquarians 
who,  with  such  .support  in  nioney’  and  fa- 
cilities for  publication  as  tlie  Gennans  I'e- 
ceive,  would  soon  tecoine  world-famous 
authorities,  as  tliey  now  arc  acknowledged 
mastei*s  in  their  departiuents,  lunong  tlu>se 
who  know  them.  There  unfortunati^ 
ly,  a spirit  of  iiersonal  rivalry  and  petty 
jealousy  among  Athenian  scholars,  which 
has  had  a disastrous  etfect  in  preventing 
any  united  effort  to  present  to  the  world 
connected  results  of  Greek  investiga- 
tions. 

With  a university  wdicre  fifteen  hun- 
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a Turk,  two  Turks  to  cheat  an  Armenian, 
two  Armenians  to  cheat  a Greek,’’  is  not 
intended  to  be  strictly  complimentary  to 
the  honesty  of  the  modem  Greek.  But 
in  the  East  no  trader  ever  asks  the  price 
for  his  goods  which  he  expects  to  receive. 
Every  bargain  is  presumed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a gradual  approach  of  buyer  and 
seller,  who  set  out  from  the  most  widely 
separated  limits,  and  make  alternate  con- 
cessions, until,  after  much  arguing  and 
gesticulation,  with  intervals  of  quiet  smok- 
ing, common  ground  is  reached  at  last,  and 
the  bargain  is  concluded.  In  no  way  could 
you  so  surely  make  a Levantine  merchant 
miserable  as  by  paying  him  all  he  at  first 
demands.  I have  seen  more  of  deliberate 
overcharging  and  barefaced  dishonesty  at- 
tempted in  a day  at  Paris  than  1 saw  in 
two  months  while  in  Greece. 

Of  the  glory  of  ancient  Athens,  of  the 
world’s  great  debt  to  Greece,  every  mod- 
em Athenian  is  keenly  conscious.  Memo- 
ries of  her  glorious  past  have  always  been 
cherished  religiously,  kept  alive  during 
centuries  of  oppression. 

Athens  suffers  from  an  excess  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  city  is  overstocked 
with  brains.  Its  hands  are  idle.  Greece 
has  no  great  manufactories;  it  has  no  sys- 
tem of  roads.  Among  the  many  failures 
of  King  Otho’s  reign,  perhaps  none  was 
more  injurious  than  his  failure  to  pro- 
vide any  means  of  ready  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  provinces  of  Greece. 
Of  course  the  topography  of  Greece — her 
mountain  ranges  and  deep-reaching  gulfs 
and  bays — renders  the  task  of  road-build- 
ing a difficult  one.  But  national  unity 
and  material  prosperity  can  not  come 
without  good  roads.  To-day,  all  Greece 
has  but  five  miles  of  railroad,  and  hardly 
more  than  fifty  miles  of  good  carriage 
roads.  Finding  no  outlet  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country’s  material  resources, 
all  the  energy  of  the  marvellously  active 
Greek  mind  has  been  tume<l  to  trade,  to 
study,  and  to  politics;  and  chiefly  to  poli- 
tics, always  a passion  with  the  Athenian. 
With  a territory  but  three-fifths  as  great  as 
that  of  New  York,  with  a population  of 
nearly  two  millions,  with  universal  suf- 
frage, and  with  a monarchy  so  limited 
that  the  government  is  in  reality  a democ- 
racy in  the  administration  of  its  internal 
affairs,  the  Greek  nation  of  to-day  devotes 
ten  times  too  much  energy  to  governing 
itself.  This  concentration  of  force  within 
narrow  limits  begets  heat  at  Athens.  Un- 
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der  such  pressure,  the  political  friction  is 
something  enormous.  Athens  supports 
from  thirty  to  forty  newspapers.  Polit- 
ical clubs  are  more  numerous  than  in  clas- 
sic days,  and  as  influential.  Every  man 
of  prominence  has  his  newspaper,  his  club 
of  personal  followers,  his  petty  party. 
When  the  death  of  Delegeorges,  ex-Prime 
Minister,  was  announced  on  the  street  to  a 
group  of  Athenian  gentlemen  with  whom 
I was  talking,  the  first  remark  was,  “Ah, 
now  Kurie  So-and-So”  (naming  a politi- 
cian of  little  influence)  “ will  form  a par- 
ty, will  he  not  ?”  Room  for  one  more  as- 
pirant to  office,  with  his  organized  clique 
of  followers,  was  tlie  argument. 

Salaries  for  public  services  are  of  course 
pitifully  low.  Criticism  of  all  official 
acts,  and  of  every  measure  advocated  by 
the  government,  is  bitter  and  ceaseless. 
This  spirit  of  criticism  is  not  merely  a 
healthful  concern  for  the  public  welfare; 
it  is  the  constant  effort  to  induce  a public, 
ever  prone  to  change  its  political  leaders, 
so  to  clamor  as  to  put  the  “ins”  oaf,  and 
to  give  to  other  men  a chance  at  what 
must  be  for  them  too  a brief  tenure  of 
power.  Acrimonious  attacks  upon  men 
and  motives  abound.  The  newspapers 
give  room  to  angry  opponents  for  viru- 
lent personal  diatribes  against  political 
rivals.  The  irrepressible  life  and  mental 
activity  of  the  nation  preys  upon  itself. 

Give  Greece  a mission ; let  her  hope  for 
that  influence  in  the  re-adjustment  of 
power  after  Turkey’s  approaching  disso- 
lution (if  the  chronic  “sick  man”  is  in- 
deed soon  to  die)  which  justly  belongs  to 
her  as  the  most  intelligent,  the  rnrjst  enter- 
prising, the  most  highly  civilized  race  of 
the  Levant ; extend  her  boundaries,  as  we 
hope  the  great  powers  will  soon  do;  give 
but  a gleam  of  distant  hope  to  such  enthu- 
siastic patriots  as  joined  the  club  some 
time  since  organized  at  Athens  by  Ma- 
k rakes,  a shrewd  political  and  religious 
agitator,  which  professes  for  its  object  to 
place  Prince  Constantine,  King  George’s 
oldest  son,  on  the  throne  of  all  Greece  at 
Constantinople — and  the  truly  great  qual- 
ities of  this  wonderful  race,  which  were 
proved  to  be  still  hers  by  the  gallant,  un- 
flinching heroism  displayed  in  her  strug- 
gle for  independence,  but  which  have  suf- 
fered a temporary  eclipse  since  that  strug- 
gle closed,  will  once  more  be  displayed  to 
a world  which  has  so  often  been  inspired 
by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Greeks  of 
ancient  times. 
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The  work  shown  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred  to  in  1875  was  for  the  most  part 
the  outgrowth  of  this  experiment,  and  al- 
though imperfect,  when  compared  with 
later  results,  it  was  unquestionably  the 
most  extensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of 
amateur  overglaze  decoration  made  up  to 
that  time  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
was  deeply  interesting  as  so  many  careful 
experiments.  E^h  one  made  her  own 
trials,  and  gained  knowledge  and  courage 
from  her  failures.  Modes  of  firing  were 
as  imx>erfect  as  all  other  means  and  appli- 
ances ; but  the  interested  workers  were 
undismayed  by  difficulties  and  mistakes, 
and  eagerly  pressed  on  to  higher  degrees 
of  excellence. 

Prominent  among  the  ladies  whose 
work  gave  character  to  this  early  ex- 
hibit in  1875  were  Mrs.  E.  G.  Leonard 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Merriam,  whose  in- 
terest has  continued  unabated,  and  whose 
delicate  and  finished  overglaze  work  has 
caused  their  names  to  be  well  known 
among  the  best  amateur  artists  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  efficient  means  of  popular- 
izing china  decoration  in  Cincinnati  at 
an  early  day  were  the  establishment  of 
a small  oven,  and  the  teaching  of  over- 
glazed painting,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Griffith,  in 
the  spring  of  1877.  He  visited  the  New 
Jersey  potteries,  learned  something  of 
the  proce.sses  of  using  the  oxides  and  of  | 
firing,  and  being  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  ; 
brush,  and  pleasant  in  his  ways,  he  be- 
came a successful  teacher.  The  classes 
of  Mr.  Griffith  were  taught,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  firing  was  carried  on,  in  the  third 
story  of  the  old  building  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Fifth  and  Race  streets, 
above  the  carving  school  of  Messrs.  Hen- 
ry L.  and  William  Fry.  The  house  has 
since  been  removed.  Mr.  Pitman  was  in- 
8trum€$ntal  in  starting  Mr.  Griffith  in  this 
work. 

From  1874  to  1877,  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  was  exclusively  given  to  overglaze 
painting. 

In  1877,  Miss  M.  Louise  McLaughlin, 
who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  her 
success  in  china-painting  in  1875,  publish- 
ed a hand-book  on  china-painting,  for  the 
use  of  amateurs  in  the  decoration  of  hard 
porcelain,  and  also  began  to  experiment 
in  her  search  for  the  secrets  of  the  Li- 
moges faience. 

The  first  results  in  this  direction  shown 
in  Cincinnati  were  in  the  fall  of  1877. 


In  the  next  year  specimens  of  this  work 
were  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  At 
about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  Miss 
McLaughlin  painted  the  first  successful 
piece  of  blue  underglaze  on  white  ware. 

It  is  said  that  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to 
imitate  or  reproduce  the  faience  of  Li- 
moges. However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  United  States  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  intelligent  interest  and  per- 
sistence of  Miss  McLaughlin  for  its  ac- 
complishment. Months  of  labor  and 
considerable  money  were  spent  before 
success  was  achieved : the  preparation  of 
clays,  the  adaptation  of  colors,  suitable 
firing  for  underglaze  decoration,  were  all 
matters  of  vital  importance  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  new  decorative  process. 
Down  to  this  time  there  were  no  facilities 
for  firing  decorated  wares  beyond  the 
very  imperfect  means  used  for  firing  the 
overglaze  work  of  jars,  and  the  ordinary 
kilns  of  the  potters. 

During  the  process  of  her  experiments 
in  1877-78,  the  w'ork  of  Miss  McLaughlin 
was  done  at  the  pottery  of  P.  L.  Coultry 
and  Co. , where  special  pride  was  felt  in 
the  matter  by  members  of  the  firm  and 
employes,  and  where  everything  in  their 
power  was  done  to  insure  success. 

In  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  it 
may  be  added  that  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey, 
Sen.,  and  his  son  Joseph,  of  Mr.  Dallas's 
pottery,  gave  her  many  practical  sugges- 
tions, derived  from  their  long  experience 
in  the  business.  It  required  the  union  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  artist,  the  chemist, 
and  the  potter  to  conduct  the  experiments 
to  a successful  termination. 

The  glaze  used  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Coultry  and  Co.,  and  was  found  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  decorative  process 
which  Miss  McLaughlin  had  discovered. 

The  clays,  of  which  she  used  a variety, 
were  brought  from  different  parts  of  Ohio ; 
the  va.ses,  jugs,  etc.,  many  of  them  her 
own  designs,  were  at  that  time  made  by 
the  firm  of  Coultry  and  Co. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1879,  two  kilns  for 
firing  decorated  wares  were  built  at  the 
pottery  of  Frederick  Dallas,  one  for  un- 
derglaze, the  other  for  overglaze  work, 
the  latter  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  these 
kilns  was  advanced  by  two  ladies,  re- 
spectively Miss  McLaughlin  and  Mrs. 
Maria  Longworth  Nichols.  During  the 
year  1879,  the  work  ot  Miss  McLaughlin 
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Mi?«  Faiviiie  3t.;  BWifeA  Mr^;  An 
4mv  B.  Mcn^iuin,  vuy«pcy : lurntir 
ary  M 31i»i 

; fy£i.4m  f^>yc 

tVhilr.  ij  would  l>e  dr }Tic^  I0  duc»crit»r 
in  tbik  article  the  character  and  quiilify 
qf  t lie  work  of  Cindi  iiicndjcr  of  the  Pta 
Unw  Cliib.  any  sfetcb  of  tbei  dri^orative 
l^ntery-wprk  would  tie  in 

com  plrti!  ami  On j wst  avdlieb  fai  fed  of  a due 
of  itsjejiLcellcocev  CaUinij  ibe 
wll  of  its  ineM»bin*»hip  tiriogs  inb^ ^ 
rdthdx  Bf  ibig  f>est  0f ilie^ediiidenoiifaie^ 

♦ff  rile  underiflnEe  wIm!%  of  tha  ineUcii  de- 
af  the-  reUef-viork  in  clay,  aud  of  the 
>yxi|b isi.h>}y  h ai^slied  . Dverg late 
>viocU  liave  to  the  work 

Vloaip  in  Ciiicintiati 


Fia  phC0HA?r^  uy  IIilS..  \\itu.i2#  Doan. 


cities,  but  mme  of  ruosf 

.su^'cessfuV  j?peeiira"hS  iitiye  w*t  bcsfii  s^eti 
ouUide  of  Cuiv\rfiM:k  Ali 

vHSt%  toriy-lwp  loirlv;  xy;5)^/  pcm 

dneed  in  the  wintt^r  of  siod  has 

bcetv  prese‘Ui»2d  MicLobi^hlib^^ 

T)tltor  piew.^,  to  tfye  •Wy>iT4^h‘k  Afi 
iieu  fo  iikssociiii j o ri  of  .fel  jiri  h nati , : ftty  tbi 
Ciiouis^  of  tile.  risijWiaHfiii. 
raamc  wifyrk,  it  futTos  the  njaleus  of  si  coh 

inn  fiwbably  dt>5»f.i iiKl  tft  ba VC^,  bi?di‘nsxy 

if/U  rest  in  future  yi^vu's.  This  AT? 

or  jar.  ba^  a-  in't^ttiithyork.^ 

^rmr  blending  tlie  gcjalatious  of  color 
fcsnii  the  full  tone  h|>  U>  a ITiHH^yicdo.ud^ 
like  ^’^reeaidi-wdjito;  thivibs^imitiim  is  a* 
(lUiriesc  hibifehws;  tIjh  fiolom  Uung  hidd  hy 
subdued  tiMics,  Tl|e  jnit iiir*g >4 1 lilis piece, 
jfaid  bcyfe  down  tq  thnt: 

iiiur  in  tfiK  Ciiited 
.P^H^iirrirk:  0^^^ 

; ■ Tile  ^ff  tUo  (Cincinnati  bdetice 

by  itie^  Mc).>unkbHu  Jed  10  jaipiepniSM 
Uci'^ruyuis; by  Oovurd  1 by.  e.ruV. 

A tfri  bin  wen*  sin:ccssfol  ui  Mic 

discMX  ery  * the  pri nciplesi  1 u vol ved  in  tlte 
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t^eauiy  of 

^ brought  it 

frtwn  Iht?:  banvtK  of  th«? 

tn^^loiiV,  Is  jfi(ilOv*lt- 
tol  io  ilie  ji^rlistic 
iijf  Mi'S  \yilluini  Dorlfl  aod 
Mm,  Mam  L.Meticds,  who  pf^w*tHH^  ^'rerf 
sty  I'o  of  vrork  oa  ''  girci/’"  aod 

Xhim  itu?is4Ml  di'sign  deliC:ftIe  k>s. 
ihB  apulwr'^i  wch^  to  Cioelwiiail 
aiVl  ^cli^v^\vork  jiv  V>^dil  that  O'lio  fe 

f «tmpU?d  tfr^acrh  fe  iKvr  hatul  mn\  take 
the  iiirii  froiAV  1 1)J:^ 

A of  -Dodd’s  YFig.  1:)  is  a va^e 
th  ir{  y?  ingi t ff  \n  >ci^  1 Rot'ki 

hiiib  with  hough  of 

pie  bhisi^otus  iri  reijet  u.ud  oatHmV 

yohw^-  in  which  U a I'if  eggs.,  and 
yK^^die.d  on  the  bough  tvvii  ht<>wn 

IVrthVji  extent  the  color  m nn* 
Cs  Su  i vse’i ur- f a 1 1 v:  M m . i>ntlil  add  - 

w ow'ghitze  by  whieh  t)|o 

i!i,  decked  witb  /cdnndi<  4>f  gold  lioro 
4i!  id.  t hete,  u n d i ! io  j aco  k . rtf , ib.  e ' vaxp.  ’on  - 
rhdied  witli  ti  twining  wnvafh  of  uppte 
hfossom?!.  ohd  tho  base  u fringe  of 

arid  ?ioHSh  plan ; 

T;he  work  of  Mis  Nirhols?  in 

vuses  <if  all  o.ixes,  arid  in  vo- 

nety:  ^>f  Hty le,  for  hor  tHjlcnlv  evshhfe  hvr 
hV  thi'ow  idf  wi»rk  with  rioootnin^^di  ra- 
Aniong  her  jdi^eOis;  during  the 
liiKt  lutif  h»’»nv  a .mU'cnssioM  (>f  A'afies^ 

I'iifVVv  r*iu“  \ li ( i*(  t i i ich.es  Vi  igJ  i J ^riu*  1 r alv 
AS  of  iJocki  1 1 g h;ii n {i i S'  >rnt>  COsos,  i h i>i|ierS 
01  Uivxt\trv  of  Kivckiviglijuri  utul  WlMte 
pastes,  giVVog  a sitft  hutf.  verier  in  sofUe 
jdtx'e^  in  fdUJf.U‘^  a,  riicii  crearn,  A tnio 
jority  of  the  Uirgo  pieces  of  Xti*?.  Niohrds 
ii  re  , J apan^iSe  g ri > 0 »s<j  u ♦ • i n des  i gri , w i ih 
theoaevititble  dragon  coiled  a Imut  (lie 
neck  fd  the  rasev  or  at  its  base,  varied 
with  gods,  wise  rnen^  tiie  sacred 


JlKO>RA'rKD  liY  MfV^.  MiRU  l4  Xi<TICII.5(« 


htHi  storkA  atnwIA  iaohstem  of  ihb  Air  and 
et<%  v Alecoral<ed  high 

relieX  Ainderglaze  coloiv  iiviised  ch>sigth 
and  mV  owergTa^c  eTirichineiit  of  gold. 
(S?4c  Eig.  S.  V The  large  vases  ibirty 

iWo  nneV  tlih’iy  inclAe^  high. 

Other  of  Mi>:  Niehob?  a llie 
fine-gndued  red  iduys  of  Ohite  decorated 
in;  inmsed  and  ceUef  work:  and  an  lUh 
iriimdio  Vlead  g^ddv  surface  jiiu.she<l 
with  iseihi  gla  atnixture  of  hlui* 

and  yelJnw'  clays,  imuli^clog  eh 
f iVU^  of  sage  green,  hluc-gra yV He, 

It  is  au  VnterestVng  ci'imnUntVary 
the  wcupa tinier  «d  oiu’  \vouren  ihM  ilie 
dusty  quarters  of  the  tnmvuhiotiu  of 
iron^kione  and  Rtickinghavn  should  l>^'  ihe 
point  of  ultA'aCfu  for  mnnr  of  the  re- 
ftned  aiwl  raliiviitiul  wonien  of  the  city 
A^v  jnnch  irifm'st  has  been  iV-lt  by  ilie 
}>uhlie  in  the  prsvet ical  work  of  )Jn*  Pot 
tiTV  Clnh,  that  lo  avoid  j!U?oiivcT.vh‘,iit  in 
tervujdion  they  decided  Ui  givi  an 
i^ional  to  whfeh‘  TV^hva’^s  would 

Iha  adinhred.  In*  '^ds^  df  iiiTiUVtibO,:  Thy 

fi  rst  » if  1 he . «.erje.s  was*  held  . 5 ti.  Ma jv 

tin  ihi$  fie^'iision  Jint  hw^’  than  ( wo  hhip 
drcd  {Uee*^s  we  shown,  wh'icli,  front 
fheir  Vio*iety  of  slyh^  aqd  eYcclieiice  of  yy  - 
eeuliorr.  fornred  a olosI  inlei*<?siing  'exhibit: 

Early  iu  I>»7b  the  hrsf  <4Tort  irf  lJndt^^^^ 
glaxoeidor  in  tlie  La.mteltt 
should  he  Ciiikvf  the 
tnade  by  M 1*^8  Mclji  ugjilio 


Mn  aUHade  te  Mr.  DouUbn  > 

iind  defcrentmlv«-rid  in  regard  to  what  lie 
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.1 1 S?9  'tlie  at- 

ly ' tii ;■■ . ,\, 

of  a ur  Ui>mu*w*. 

oftn>lor8.,- 

Tto  (Piiur : 3k  Mis5 

nolalnrd  ^Fig,  % 

Mrs.,Kff^jbl^iV^  m iiixder^iai?;^  ip  B^pneit,  in 

fblf  <jf  ■ ' ■ ' ;\v''  ■ 

T}4<>  in  ela^  Pljmjpffcoi)  is  so 

aiai*k'^d  ^>  tofonk®  it  uTiiqu%>>nil  origu.ia:l  itrTpoug  iJjb  " / 

; KfloiiV'.  HI  'Oinin>)i>liik  vThe^-  '"'  4 ] ■ 

ut^twutiHo  '■  I; 

3jodY  f(f  Rockipgli^^^^  f,' 

W^'  ait'Kl  Ti  'wf . tiM'.’i  i\m  : ••  ■ If  '••  MiOl/C '^.;!^*  2 i 


F r«i,  S?v^.WotfK  pK  M Rs;  ftoMivirK; 


%>V  kroW)  tii^v  h^  ' 

nnd  I 

^v  witii  V 

" ■ ^ ||  iu  of  diire^ent  j. t 

a*,  grape’'-, 

iM  nni  ivf  t UlK  Wbi ^ f^r*.  i>  — Waut  ^r rox. 

delicate  spru^’s^  sipriug  from 
the  .l>i44se,  tiu  entire  dw^ntation  being  in  clays  of  diffiirent  ceJnrs.  The  1aihge:st.<baxncter 
i'if  tldsi  l*i‘*c.e  IS  sixteen  i-nclies.  Her  surface  work  is  substantially  that  of  pab'^aur' 
|ifvU%  $0  bt^viitibili  shown  by  A>]on.  >uid  it  demousttfites  iu  a most  intei'esling  niitHU^c 


)*{V*  |irHf^.^?>ir4lMi)j^p  ,0.  that  Ins  VHvh  >n»nniiKnt  in  anstt  I'r  t»»  ttn  hirfuirv  on  (hit-  point  b ani  w|UT»^nt 

iif,Vfi??^My  It  Ic?  iu  folfoHs ; *’ Vour  lni|tn*SKMVn  iv-jjp<‘iajiig  fhagit.oo  LRiMhoiii  ^u^em’•■^  is  rigla.  f iirtn^fJiKwi 
U,  rtiitj  ■fau^ljf  nil  the  f>it|nls.  rl»i;<«‘fi  nt»'i  h»M  t>f'l  t bnt  »n  piytifo  t<i  Mr,  M.  rnjnlhifii  prifH^lfrftkl  iwuiit  *«*? 
ir  is  Yory  4nhtilt»ii  heth^r  1 nciulJ  hav^  IVrmlghf  It  lo  the  succt^ss  it  attnn^i^l  1 hy 

hiio , his  nuijUnii  rtn4  >irsnv  to  hnpnnav in  ort .jHiUery  ahvoys.  liaU  >i  stiiinilHtihgVCnr^n^t  fq^nj  i(i^. 

Voii  vv'iil  c^jdihrtfoip  tli^ iitM>yt-  xhtJi  1' ilanlciiK^ tVinMHv  onijcht  in  hi'  callx*!} 
tioii,-;  ( hi\  V i*  K.lt  r» hiiiit^MV hy  rai  nifait ><>0  l>ol>ig. UiiiUcof  iu  Mr.  Sfmrk^.Vii  pahei’  oij  potti^uy\-  = 

At  Lho  fitrn*  ol  Mr  1it^inu5tt’*«i -tot^plttyh^  Ijv  )^t»ukon,  tht;  only  nrli^tie  n^n'k  done  thciiif  ftiis  Ci 

yli«>^ray  jAtotie-'vnit;  >^’Uic’h  UWx  v^tM;n  t»c*KlhvH  ihoh:  oijtaliliistyMyut :.  tlioy  huif  uu  Wtgdiud  for 
viflK  ivovcr  ot  i^ndei  ^Lwas  nh  5lr> 
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Fio,  8. — Wdiik  ov  5Irs.  0.  A.  PtiMPioN 


Cincinnati 


F(«.  ,9. — Work  OF  Mrs.  E.  G.  Leoxaro. 
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FiVj,  .OF . M R»!»  E:  ik,  viin. 


f iviih  |j  - 
ger^U  by 

m ^bo^it  iii  gmup 
)iiied«f  is  ji 

l^oifl  iiti4  ricb^l.a^fe 

nk^e^  uii^4etgU$^  ptk  <^^m-ct44>i’^4 

'_ ■ / ',  . 

^ of  Him 

4wi>rkl^  with 

m reii&f 

ImuKrtes!  itf  rod-bro^i  "f  he  fonr 


.Fi'i;'- 1 X,r^V)(  OTi^’m . 


favence; 

by  >ti5«  Sarah  Sciwotej.  is  in  hiw  relteb 
.^xyerirlaze  decorafton,  on  s^rft  huH'  cJay 
iatdy-;  kmbesqiie  in 

hlmii  aiidijys^tetev  ixn  wbiti^  waro,  wth 
ot'hr^rtoe^^  in  g-oW-V^v  Miijs  Clai^^s 

\Kevr.u>ii.,:;'V'  • ■ '■^.  >':’;  V‘ 

Fig'.  19:  - * !?4ir ror  f mme  u ^ i n 

bn^iiv^^ . Mrs,  Gbari/>js  & 

• Tli^  <^xppr1«^e  tt  t),f  Sir.  >I  .•  T.  i>y 


3ihows  a Yanetjr  of  m kv 


o.^  F;  ;t%  , bill  in  i lie 

0 Ininself  in 

\9hm\ 

fo 

'vuiikcrglai^^  iyhe^e  kJVO  proce^jd*^ 

hr  they 

ghizirig,  abd 
ff.  {« 

orated  in  tl  iit  of  rkodes 

plaque  ki‘  the  riglil/hy  jcaiing  tUfeth  to  aiiy  ^ho  wi^li  to  and 


Mt?s  K ;M.  Jijysis: 
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who  are  wiilo^imed 

his  establi^hmeo^^^  Mt: 

ley  is;  huiiily  en^f^c}  in  expevi- 

mentii  Vfitli  colored  Hful 

ill  tU*  prepamtiitm  of  pew  ishape^s 
tt«d  mmilds,  mne  of  which  rapb 
\vith  1 ho  yet  lieix> 

Diirinjf?  tfie  spring  ^ 

claj^a  was  taught  tho  j)tac- 
tiee  of  Cinchmati  faienco  hV 
Messm;^  vsfaid  T^i>utine^ 

T!hm^  youiiK 


■jnipi'k..of  :.Uk?  'Sclit>pJ  of.  Besigif  . ', 

for  - li ' nun)l)ei!:  of  , ';  ;:1|^  :' ' ^V  --  tW'S 

Retig  had  ^taliltsheil 

ltnuh>o  as,»:de^igh«r  --■^ 

^aud'for 

in  his  <|uickijt5^it^^  pf 

hjtwvl  ahd  appf^cialfori  nf^dl^Vr  ' 

Mr .piiutairsiiwflii^  lcindof ^ ^ 

to  inak«  a ^iir:«^ful 

of  pivttt*fy*ftBitat  his«njr^t?sliu^^  , , ' ' ■ v , ■•  <.  : 

Mr.  Swiff  pr^part^d  l»ioi«;If  foir  ^1h  H«rj?  ffgaip  yris  m«- 

<igtf.\Te  t4ie  tu'ifsilvng:  MJr.  Pjt«?»«;  H'i»- 

ftifr/it  and  ftitr  idZ^ll  praWic»(  ir«r«  Ijffyt* 
iKsio.wed.  as  niaEoy,  call  bis 

knwvlt'i'i^e  and  libemlity  of  ftpirjif.:  W yffft'mrtjri  t*i 
advatiee  in  «}^t(i*ativff  piitfe^^ 
ptbep  braiftcbes ,<if  indosilrial  ft'Jjirk;  if  tdft  bM  kaiiV fbot  jitt^ 
iiite’xittiati  Jtas  done  iiiore  t«\v»rii  iHd^ing  sui  .dit: 

indvistriffX  nit  thnir  Mr;.Pithmo  ' , .^  ; . ,• 

, T^O  eliins  of  Messrs.  JRetig'  aii.d  jVide»)tib«  d 

fiie  (tioke  ;pf:  tlte  sjwing  terra,  and  slittWed  SHiinb  eiicotirai^Hg 

'vrod;^,  ^ecca  decorated  by  Mr.  Ketig,  are  said  to  be  aniong 


Ffc,.  I S.-^VVoKK  w Miss 
i^TDliV. 


thorn  wlireU  havo  brooMit;  the:  highest  imces 

J..  ,V..»L.  ' ' '•:  "v  ■'  ... 


in  Neir  York. 


Wo  poTKtdaih  elay  has  f»e»  fownd  in  Ohio, 
and  we  liayh  the  aotbtirfty  of  Fpofms^^^  Orton, 
. ' _ . Btate  Ctedo- 


^ t ..Z‘i 


'says 

the';  >JSKlfli-'(:et,e- 
pjfeni^ 

fartu!^;ird'  apd  j^ttC'lrjCthe  line  •YaHtdiys  of 

l^oiytdattr  maiii  ele- 

toonfs  aVfi  itotfiae  clftj^ttnd  h it  is  always  counted 
.broobjfcct  to  rocate  the  .ipaiiiifactorics  near  tlnsse  aup- 
pUrdl  Tive  fih^  materia}  >Sah:W  broiighfc  a lohg  V'^ayt 
if  HtH^d  be.  for  ibe  atoobdi.  re^MirM  is  vwy:  4mall  in 
litoportion  to  <ik’w5  in  baking- tbe  poi’- 

But  if  not  within  the  State,  we  have  at  bur  very 


ib.  1 9, — Wens  rar , tV,<i  d;i!  ’ f’lpd’ 


Fi«,  18.— tVoKK  on  ^MifwL.vr^u  Put. 
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door  an  abundant  supply  of  fine  china 
clay. 

Of  this  Indiana  clay  Professor  E.  T.  C!ox, 
State  Geologist  of  Indiana,  says : ‘ * The  In- 
diana porcelain  clay  is  the  very  best  qual- 
ity known  to  the  world  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  porcelain.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a k^lin,  since  the  latter  is  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spathic  rocks,  and  the  former  is  a precipi- 
tate from  a water  solution.  It  is  a new 
mineral,  and  I have  named  it  ‘ Indianaite,’ 
from  Indiana,  and  ite,  a stone  (Indiana 
stone).  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance three  and  a half  miles  north  of  Hu- 
ron, Lawrence  County,  Indiana.”  In  ad- 
dition to  this  “Indiana  stone,”  a fine 
china  clay  is  now  brought  here  over  the 
Southern  Railroad  from  near  Chattanooga. 

Professor  Cox  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  on  fictile  products  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  where  he  had  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  the  raw  material,  as 
well  as  the  manufactured  products,  of  the 
United  States  with  those  exhibited  by 
foreign  countries. 

In  regard  to  the  “ Indianaite,”  he  says: 
“ I saw  no  porcelain  clays  at  the  Centen- 
nial from  other  portions  of  the  world 
which  were  equal  to  it  in  color  or  purity. 
This  fact  must  speak  for  the  future  success 
of  porcelain  manufacture  in  the  West.  . . . 
European  potters  were  much  astonished  at 
the  excellence  of  American  wares.  Only 
a few  pieces  of  porcelain  were  exhibited  by 
our  potters,  but  this  was  enough  to  show 
our  ability  to  produce  fine  grades  of  ware. 
The  body  and  glaze  of  our  iron-stone  and 
granite  ware  was  in  every  way  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  made  in  England  and 
France.” 

Professor  Cox  also  says,  February,  1878 : 
“I  have  just  received  a sample  of  pure 
white  silica,  in  powder,  from  Perry  Coun- 
ty, Missouri.  It  is  found  there  in  exten- 
sive beds,  and  may  be  had  at  much  less 
cost  than  the  white  quartz  of  the  New 
England  States,  which  is  found  in  lumps, 
and  has  to  be  burned  and  crushed.  T^e 
Missouri  silica  will  save  all  of  this  labor, 
and  is  naturally  prepared  for  use.” 

It  is  obvious  from  these  statements  that 
Ohio  is  favorably  situated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  pqrcelain,  and  the  econom- 
ic value  of  her  common  clays  is  a compen- 
sation for  the  absence  of  a porcelain  clay 
within  her  borders. 

So  great  an  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  underglaze  color  within  a few 


years  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, that  soft  pottery  for  certain  decora- 
tive and  domestic  uses  has  become  pop- 
ular, and  the  distance  between  it  and  its 
more  pretentious  sister,  porcelain,  has  been 
lessened.  Its  perfection  of  glaze,  and  the 
consequent  pleasure  of  handling,  and  the 
richness,  depth,  and  blended  quality  of  its 
coloring,  appeal  so  pleasantly  to  the  senses 
as  to  give  it  a certain  superiority  above 
overglaze  work,  especially  where  it  is  to 
be  handled.  The  Ohio  clays  are  all  that 
could  be  d^ired  for  this  wide  and  inter- 
esting field  of  work,  and  their  uses  are 
being  shown  by  the  potteries  of  Cincin- 
nati. Experiments  with  the  clays  long 
used,  and  with  those  less  known,  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State, -.with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  colored  glazes  which  are 
especially  needed  for  delicate  incised  and 
relief  work,  the  making  of  new  and  im- 
proved shapes  for  table-ware  and  decora- 
tive pieces,  show  an  impulse  at  the  same 
time  interesting  and  encouraging.  Doubt- 
less pure  porcelain  will  be  made  in  Ohio; 
but  she  can  well  afford,  if  she  chooses,  to 
rest  her  chances  of  reputation  as  a centre 
for  the  production  of  pottery  upon  her 
own  varied  and  beautiful  clays. 

The  pleasing  tints  of  buff  and  cream 
pastes,  with  the  soft,  charming  blue  slip 
made  by  Fredeidck  Dallas,  seem  as  great 
an  improvement  among  us  over  tlie  glar- 
ing iron-stone,  as  was  the  invention,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  of  his  cream -color 
(C.C.)  body.  May  we  not  draw  a parallel 
between  our  own  country  at  this  time 
and  the  condition  of  Ehigland,  in  respect 
of  her  pottery,  when  Wedg^vood  lifted  the 
industry  from  the  low  state  in  which  he 
found  it  ? It  is  true  that  the  English  had 
begun  to  make  porcelain  at  that  time,  but 
ordinary  table-ware  was  so  rude  and  im- 
perfect that  the  C.C.  body  of  Wedgwood 
was  considered  an  important  advance. 

The  interest  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  not  confined  to  Cincinnati,  but  to  some 
extent  pervades  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Ohio  generally.  Ladies  from  Dayton, 
Hillsborough,  and  more  distant  points 
come  here  for  lessons,  send  to  the  potter- 
ies for  clay  and  “biscuit”  ware,  and  return 
their  decorated  work  for  firing  and  glazing. 
Decorated  work  is  sent  here  to  be  fired 
from  New  York,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Indiana.  The  num- 
ber of  amateurs  in  the  city  alone  whose 
work  is  fired  at  the  pottery  of  F.  Dallas 
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executed  by  a woman.  During  last  au- 
tiiinri  a new  pottery  for  decorative  work 
went  into  operation  in  tlie  suburbs  of  the 
city.  In  addition  to  tfiilet  sets,  piteliers, 
etc.,  to  which  atteiition  will  be  given, 
it  i.s  the  intention  to  manufacture  gray 
stone- wai’c,  wdiicli  Is  not  now  made  in 
Cincinnati,  and  to  put  upon  the  market  a 
class  of  articles  for  which  there  is  a prac- 
tical and  constant  demand,  of  shapi^s  so 


help  of  the  potters  of  the  city,  wIjo  have 
aided  and  fostered  the  interest  by  all  the 
means  at  tFieir  corn inainl,  and  without 
W'hose  practical  syinptithy  and  co-opera - 
lioti  no  such  lulvance  could  liave  been 
made.^ 

At  the  cb>se  of  this  sketch,  it  is  inter 
esting  to  turn  for  u moment  to  the  ad 
v'anUges  wliich  the  coming  Art  Museum 
{made  possible  by  the  generous  gift  of 


— MiiiJion  Fhami:  arsjfiSKD  by 
Mbs.  CwARLKJf  K|i:»t^rL 


Mr.  Charles  W.  West  and  the  liberality 
of  many  citizens)  holds  in  store  fur  these 
wotneii  who  have  already  accomplished 
so  Tiiuch.  They  have  long  nourished 
ho]K‘S  of  help  from  its  educational  trea* 
and  its  tmining  sclioob,  and  have 
gone  <>n  courageously,  supported  by  tlieir 
<i\vn  coustancy  and  faith,  until  public 
opinion  sees  in  ilie  not  distant  future  an 
artidk  industry  added  Pj  the  attractions 
and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  respectful- 
ly gives  the  credit  where  it  is  due. 


g<x>d  that  the  airnplest  article  of  house- 
hold use  shall  combine  the  elements  of 
beauty. 

These  are  ])leasant  times  and  pla<.>es, 
when  women  give  their  leisure  utkI  means 
to  the  founding  of  an  artiKtic  industry. 
Mrs.  Maria  Ijongworth  Nichols,  by  this 
use  of  time  auti  money,  pnn^tically  0|>ens 
a path  in  which  unlimited  work  for  wo- 
men  may  eventually  lx‘  Found. 

This  sketch  of  women's  work  would  l>o 
incomplete without  mention  of  tlie  he;irty 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“ There  are  three  sorts  of  egoists : those  who  live 
themselves  and  let  others  live ; those  who  live  them- 
selves and  don't  let  others  live;  and  tliose  who 
neither  live  themselves  nor  let  others  live.'* 

“ With  thoughts  and  feelings  very  simple  but  very 
strong.” — ^Tourouenkff. 

The  winter  passed.  The  new^  pupil 
studied  with  diligence,  and  insisted 
upon  learning  the  beginnings  of  piano- 
playing so  thoroughly  that  the  resigned 
little  German  master  with  ear-rings  woke 
up  and  began  to  ask  her  whether  she  could 
not  go  through  a course  of  ten  years  or  so, 
and  become  “a  real  blayer,  not  like  Amer- 
ican blayers,  who  van  t all  to  learn  de  same 
biece,  and  blay  him  mit  de  loud  pedal 
down.”  Sometimes  Helen  bore  her  away 
to  spend  a Sunday ; but  there  were  no 
more  New-Year's  Days,  or  occasions  for 
the  gray  silk.  When  together  at  Miss 
Teller’s,  the  two  sat  over  the  dressing-room 
fire  at  night,  talking  with  that  delightful 
mixture  of  confidence  and  sudden  little 
bits  of  hypocrisy  in  which  women  delight, 
and  which  undress  seems  to  beget.  The  bits 
of  hypocrisy,  however,  were  all  Helen’s. 

She  had  long  ago  gathered  from  Anne 
her  whole  simple  history ; she  was  famil- 
iar with  the  Agency,  the  fort,  Miss  Lois, 
P6re  Michaux,  Dr.  Gaston,  Rast,  Tita, 
and  the  boys,  even  old  Antoine  and  his 
dogs,  Rene  and  Lebeau.  Anne,  glad  to 
have  a listener,  hEid  poured  out  a flood  of 
details  from  her  lonely  homesick  heart, 
going  back  as  far  as  her  own  lost  mother, 
and  her  young  step-mother  Angelique. 
But  it  was  not  until  one  of  these  later 
midnight  talks  that  the  girl  had  spoken 
of  her  own  betrothal.  Helen  was  much 
surprised  — the  only  surprise  she  had 
shown.  “I  should  never  have  dreamed 
it.  Crystal!”  she  exclaimed.  “Never!” 
(Crystal  was  her  name  for  Anne.) 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ Because  you  are  so — young.” 

“ But  it  often  happens  at  my  age.  Tlie 
fort  ladies  were  married  at  eighteen  and 
nineteen,  and  my  own  dear  mother  was 
only  twenty.” 

“ You  adore  this  Rast,  I suppose  ?” 
“Yes,  I like  him.” 

‘ ‘ Nonsense  1 You  mean  that  you  adore 
him.” 

“Perhaps  I do,”  said  Anne,  smiling. 
“I  have  noticed  that  our  use  of  words  is 
different.” 


NE. 

* ‘ And  how  long  have  you  adored  him  ?” 

“All  my  life.” 

The  little  sentence  came  forth  gravely 
and  sincerely.  Helen  surveyed  the  speak- 
er with  a quizzical  expression  in  her  nar- 
row brown  eyes.  “No  one  ‘adores’  all 
one’s  life,  ” she  answered.  Then,  as  Anne 
did  not  take  up  the  challenge,  she  paused, 
and,  after  surveying  her  companion  in  si- 
lence for  a moment,  added,  “There  is  no 
time  fixed  as  yet  for  this  marriage  ?” 

“No;  Rast  has  his  position  to  make 
first.  And  I myself  should  be  better 
pleased  to  have  four  or  five  years  to  give 
to  the  children  before  we  are  married.  I 
am  anxious  to  educate  the  boys.” 

‘ ‘ Bon !”  said  Helen.  ‘ ‘ All  will  yet  end 
well,  Virginie.  My  compliments  to  Paul. 
It  is  a pretty  island  pastoral,  this  little 
romance  of  yours;  you  have  my  good 
wishes.” 

The  island  pastoral  was  simple  indeed 
compared  with  the  net-work  of  fancies 
and  manoeuvres  disclosed  by  Helen.  Her 
life  seemed  to  be  a drama.  Her  person- 
ages were  masked  under  fictitious  names ; 
the  Poet,  the  Haunted  Man,  the  Knight- 
errant,  the  Chanting  Tenor,  and  the  Bish- 
op, all  figured  in  her  recitals,  to  which 
Anne  listened  with  intense  interest.  Hel- 
en was  a brilliant  story-teller.  She  could 
give  the  salient  points  of  a conversation, 
and  these  only.  She  colored  everything, 
of  course,  according  to  her  own  fancy; 
but  one  could  forgive  her  that  for  her 
skillful  avoidance  of  dull  details,  whose 
stupid  repetition,  simply  because  they  are 
true,  is  a habit  with  which  many  good 
people  are  afflicted. 

Tlie  narrations,  of  course,  were  of  love 
and  lovers:  it  is  always  so  in  the  mid- 
night talks  of  women  over  the  dying  fire. 
Even  the  most  secluded  country  girl  will 
on  such  occasions  unroll  a list  as  long  as 
Leporello’s.  The  listener  may  know  it 
is  fictitious,  and  the  narmtor  may  know 
that  she  knows  it.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a fascination  in  the  telling  and  the  hear- 
ing all  the  same. 

Helen  amused  herself  greatly  over  the 
deep  interest  Anne  took  in  her  stories;  to 
do  her  justice,  they  were  generally  true, 
the  conversations  only  being  more  dra- 
matic than  the  reality  had  been.  This 
was  not  Helen’s  fault ; she  performed  her 
own  part  brilliantly,  and  even  went  over, 
on  occasion,  and  helped  on  the  other 
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however,  to  be  anything  but  an  ecclesias- 
tical personage. 

Mi^  Vanhorn  had  been  filled  with  pro- 
found astonishment  and  annoyance  by 
Helenas  note.  She  knew  Helen,  and  she 
knew  Miss  Teller:  what  could  they  want 
of  Anne  ? After  due  delay,  she  came  in 
her  carriage  to  find  out. 

Tante,  comprehending  her  motive,  sent 
Anne  up  stairs  to  attire  herself  in  the  sec- 
ond dress  given  by  Helen — a plain  black 
costume,  simply  but  becomingly  made, 
and  employed  the  delay  in  talking  to  her 
visitor  mellifluously  on  every  conceivable 
subject  save  the  desired  one.  She  treated 
her  to  a dissertation  on  intaglii,  to  an  ar- 
gument or  two  on  architecture,  and  was 
fervently  asking  her  opinion  of  certain 
recently  exhibit^  relics  said  to  be  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Anne  appeared. 

The  young  girl  greeted  her  grandaunt 
with  the  same  mixture  of  timidity  and 
hope  which  she  had  shown  at  their  first 
interview.  But  Miss  Vanhorn's  face  stiff- 
ened into  rigidity  as  she  surveyed  her. 

“She  is  impressed  at  last,”  thought  the 
old  Frenchwoman,  folding  her  hands  con- 
tentedly and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  at 
rest  (temporarily)  from  her  labors. 

But  if  impressed.  Miss  Vanhorn  had 
no  intention  of  betraying  her  impression 
for  the  amusement  of  her  ancient  ene- 
my ; she  told  Anne  curtly  to  put  on  her 
bonnet,  that  she  had  come  to  take  her 
for  a drive.  Once  safely  in  the  carriage, 
she  extracted  from  her  niece,  who  will- 
ingly answered,  every  detail  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Helen,  and  the  holiday 
visit,  bestowing  with  her  own  eyes,  mean- 
while, a close  scrutiny  upon  the  black 
dress,  with  whose  texture  and  simplicity 
even  her  angry  annoyance  could  find  no 
fault. 

“She  wants  to  get  something  out  of 
you,  of  course,”  she  said,  abruptly,  when 
the  story  was  told ; ‘ ‘ Helen  Lorrington  is 
a thoroughly  selfish  woman.  I know  her 
well.  She  introduced  you,  I suppose,  as 
Miss  Vanhorn’s  niece  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  grandaunt.  She  has  no  such 
thought.” 

“What  do  you  know  of  her  thoughts! 
You  continue  to  go  there  ?” 

“Sometimes,  on  Sundays  — when  she 
asks  me.” 

“Very  well.  But  you  are  not  to  go 
again  when  company  is  expected ; I posi- 
tively forbid  it.  You  were  not  brought 
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down  from  your  island  to  attend  evening 
parties.  You  hear  me  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  planning  for  a situa- 
tion here  at  Moreau’s  next  winter  ?”  said 
the  old  woman,  after  a pause,  peering  at 
Anne  suspiciously. 

“ I could  not  find  it,  grandaunt ; I could 
only  teach  in  a country  school.” 

“At  Newport,  or  some  such  place, 
then  ?” 

“I  could  not  get  a position  of  that 
kind.” 

“ Mrs.  Lorrington  could  help  you,” 

“I  have  not  asked  her  to  help  me.” 

“ 1 thought  perhaps  she  had  some  such 
idea  of  her  own,”  continued  Miss  Van- 
horn. “You  can  probably  prop  up  that 
fife-like  voice  of  hers  in  a way  she  likes ; 
and  besides,  you  are  a good  foil  for  her, 
with  your  big  shoulders  and  bread-and- 
milk  face.  You  little  simpleton,  don’t 
you  know  that  to  even  the  most  skillful 
fiirt  a woman  friend  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  necessary  as  background  a;nd 
support  ?” 

“ No,  I did  not  know  it,”  said  Anne,  in 
a disheartened  voice. 

“ What  a friend  for  Helen  Lorrington ! 
No  wonder  she  has  pounced  upon  you  I 
You  would  never  see  one  of  her  manoeu- 
vres, although  done  within  an  inch  of 
you.  With  your  believing  eyes,  and  your 
sincerity,  you  are  worth  your  weight  in 
silver  to  that  straw-faced  mermaid.  But, 
after  all,  I do  not  interfere.  Let  her  only 
obtain  a good  situation  for  you  next  year, 
and  pay  you  back  in  more  useful  coin  than 
fine  di'esses,  and  I make  no  objection.” 

She  settled  herself  anew  in  the  comer 
of  the  carriage,  and  began  the  process  of 
extracting  a seed,  while  Anne,  silent  and 
dejected,  gazed  into  the  snow -covered 
street,  asking  herself  whether  Helen  and 
all  this  world  were  really  as  selfish  and 
hypocritical  as  her  grandaunt  represent- 
ed. But  these  thoughts  soon  gave  way  to 
the  predominant  one,  the  one  that  always 
came  to  her  when  with  Miss  Vanhorn — 
the  thought  of  her  mother. 

“During  the  summer,  do  you  still  live 
in  the  old  country  house  on  the  Hudson, 
grandaunt  ?” 

Miss  Vanhorn,  who  had  just  secured  a 
seed,  dropped  it.  “I  am  not  aware  that 
my  old  country  house  is  anything  to 
you,”  she  answered,  tartly,  fitting  on  her 
flapping  glove-fingers,  and  beginning  a 
second  search. 
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A sob  rose  in  Anne's  throat ; but  she 
quelled  it.  Her  mother  had  spent  all  her 
life,  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  at 
that  old  river  homestead. 

Soon  after  this,  Madame  Moreau  sent 
out  cards  of  invitation  for  one  of  her  mu- 
sical evenings.  Miss  Vanhorn’s  card  was 
accompanied  by  a little  note  in  Xante’s 
own  handwriting. 

“The  invitation  is  merely  a compliment 
which  I give  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying 
to  a distinguished  patron  of  my  school” 
(wrote  the  old  French  lady) . ‘ ‘ There  will 

he  nothing  worthy  of  her  ear— -a  simple 
school-girls’  concert,  in  which  Miss  Doug- 
las (who  will  have  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Lorrington)  will  take  part.  I can 
not  urge,  for  so  unimportant  an  affair,  the 
personal  presence  of  Miss  Vanhorn ; but  I 
beg  her  to  accept  the  inclosed  card  as  a re- 
spectful remembrance  from 

“ Hortknse-Pauline  Moreau.” 

“That  will  bring  her,”  thought  Xante, 
sealing  the  missive,  in  her  old-fashioned 
way,  with  wax. 

She  was  right;  Miss  Vanhorn  came. 

Anne  sang  first  alone.  Then  with 
Helen. 

“Isn’t  that  Mrs.  Lorrington  ?”  said  a 
voice  behind  Miss  Vanhorn. 

“Yes.  My  Louise  tells  me  that  she  has 
taken  up  this  Miss  Douglas  enthusiastical- 
ly— comes  here  to  sing  with  her  almost 
every  day.” 

“Who  is  the  girl?” 

Miss  Vanhorn  prepared  an  especially 
rigid  expression  of  countenance  for  the 
item  of  relationship  which  she  supposed 
would  follow.  But  nothing  came ; Helen 
was  evidently  waiting  for  a more  dra- 
matic occasion.  She  felt  herself  respited ; 
yet  doubly  angry  and  apprehensive. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  there  was 
much  applause  of  the  subdued  drawing- 
room kind — applause,  however,  plainly 
intended  for  Helen  alone.  Singularly 
enough,  Miss  Vanhorn  resented  this. 
“ If  I should  take  Anne,  dress  her  proper- 
ly, and  introduce  her  as  my  niece,  the 
Lorrington  would  be  nowhere,”  she 
thought,  angrily.  It  was  the  first  germ  of 
the  idea. 

It  was  not  allowed  to  disappear.  It 
grew  and  gathered  strength  slowly,  as 
Xante  and  Helen  intended  it  should ; the 
two  friendly  conspirators  never  relaxed 
for  a day  their  efforts  concerning  it. 


Anne  remained  unconscious  of  these 
manoeuvres;  but  the  old  grandaunt  was 
annoyed,  and  urged,  and  flattered,  and 
menaced  forward  with  so  much  skill  that 
it  ended  in  her  proposing  to  Anne,  one 
day  in  the  early  spring,  that  she  should 
come  and  spend  the  summer  with  her,  the 
children  on  the  island  to  be  provided  for 
meanwhile  by  an  allowance,  and  Anne 
lierself  to  have  a second  winter  at  the 
Moreau  school,  if  she  wished  it,  so  that 
she  might  be  fitted  for  a higher  position 
than  otherwise  she  could  have  hoped  to 
attain. 

“Oh,  grandaunt!”  cried  the  girl,  tak- 
ing the  old  loosely  gloved  hand  in  hers. 

“There  is  no  occasion  for  shaking 
hands  and  grandaunting  in  that  way,” 
said  Miss  Vanhorn.  “ If  you  wish  to  do 
what  I propose,  do  it;  I am  not  actuated 
by  any  new  affection  for  you.  You  will 
take  four  days  to  consider;  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  you  may  send  me  your  an- 
swer. But,  with  your  acceptance,  I shall 
require  the  strictest  obedience.  And — no 
allusion  whatever  to  your  mother.” 

“What  are  to  be  my  duties?”  asked 
Anne,  in  a low  voice. 

“Whatever  I require,”  answered  the 
old  woman,  grimly. 

At  first  Anne  thought  of  consulting 
Xante.  But  she  had  a strong  under-cur- 
rent of  loyalty  in  her  nature,  and  the  tie 
of  blood  bound  her  to  her  grandaunt, 
after  all:  she  decided  to  consult  no  one 
but  herself.  Tlie  third  day  was  Sunday. 
In  the  twilight  she  sat  alone  on  her  nar- 
row bed,  by  the  window  of  the  dormitwy, 
thinking.  It  was  a boisterous  Mar^ 
evening;  the  wildest  month  of  the  twelve 
was  on  his  mad  errands  as  usual.  Her 
thoughts  were  on  tlie  island  with  the 
children;  would  it  not  be  best  for  them 
that  she  should  accept  the  offered  allow- 
ance, and  go  with  this  strange  grandaunt 
of  hers,  enduring  as  best  she  might  her 
cold  severity  ? Miss  Lois’s  income  was 
small ; the  allowance  would  make  the  Ut- 
ile household  comfortable.  A second 
winter  in  New  York  would  enable  hw  to 
take  a higher  place  as  teacher,  and  also 
give  the  self-confidence  she  lacked.  Yes ; 
it  was  best. 

But  a great  and  overwhelming  loneli- 
ness rose  in  her  heart  at  the  thought  of 
another  long  year’s  delay  before  she  could 
be  with  those  she  loved.  Rast’s  last  let- 
ter was  in  her  pocket;  she  took  it  out, 
and  held  it  in  her  hand  for  comfort.  In 
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it  he  had  written  of  the  sure  success  of  his 
future;  and  Anne  believed  it  as  fully  as 
he  did.  Her  hand  grew  warmer  as  she 
held  the,  sheet,  and  as  she  recalled  his 
sanguine  words.  She  began  to  feel  cou- 
rageous again.  Then  another  thought 
came  to  her : must  she  tell  Miss  Vanhorn 
of  her  engagement  ? In  their  new  condi- 
tions, would  it  not  be  dishonest  to  keep 
the  truth  back  ? ^ ^ I do  not  see  that  it  can 
be  of  any  interest  to  her,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. Still,  I prefer  to  tell  her.”  And 
then,  having  made  her  decision,  she  went 
to  Tante. 

Tante  was  charmed  with  the  news  (and 
with  the  success  of  her  plan).  She  dis- 
coursed upon  family  affection  in  very 
beautiful  language.  ‘^You  will  find  a 
true  well-spring  of  love  in  the  heart  of 
your  venerable  relative,”  she  remarked, 
raising  her  delicate  handkerchief,  like  the 
suggestion  of  a happiness  that  reached 
even  to  tears.  ‘‘Long,  long  have  I held 
your  cherished  grandaunt  in  a warm  cor- 
ner of  my  memory  and  heart.” 

This  was  true  as  regarded  the  time  and 
warmth ; only  the  latter  was  of  a some- 
what peppery  nature. 

The  next  morning  Helen  was  told  the 
news.  She  threw  back  her  head  in  com- 
ic despair.  “The  old  dragon  has  taken 
the  game  out  of  my  hands  at  last,”  she 
said,  “and  ended  all  the  sport.  Excuse 
the  title,  Anne.  But  I am  morally  cer- 
tain she  has  all  sorts  of  vinegarish  names 
for  me.  And  now— am  I to  congratulate  ; 
you  upon  your  new  home  ?” 

“It  is  more  a matter  of  duty,  I think, 
than  congratulation,”  said  Anne,  thought- 
fully. “ And  next,  I must  tell  her  of  my 
engagement.” 

“I  wouldn’t,  if  I were  you.  Crystal.” 

“Why?” 

“ She  would  rather  have  you  free.” 

“ I shall  be  free,  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned.” 

“Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  And  take 
my  advice — do  not  tell  her.” 

Anne,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  this 
admonition;  some  things  she  did  simply 
because  she  could  not  help  doing  them. 
She  had  intended  to  make  her  little  con- 
fession immediately;  but  Miss  Vanhorn 
gave  her  no  opportunity.  “That  is 
enough  talking,”  she  said.  “ I have  neu- 
ralgia in  my  eyebrow.” 

“ But,  grandaunt,  I feel  that  I ought  to 
tell  you.” 

“Tell  me  nothing.  Don’t  you  know 


how  to  be  silent?  Set  about  learning, 
then.  When  I have  neuralgia  in  my 
eyebrow,  you  are  to  speak  only  from  ne- 
cessity ; when  I have  it  in  the  eye  itself, 
you  are  not  to  speak  at  all.  Find  me  a 
caraway,  and  don’t  bungle.” 

She  handed  her  velvet  bag  to  Anne, 
and  refitted  the  fingers  of  her  yellow 
glove:  evidently  the  young  girl’s  duties 
were  beginning. 

Several  days  passed,  but  the  neuralgia 
always  prevent^  the  story.  At  last  the 
eyebrow  was  released,  and  then  Anne 
spoke.  “I  wish  to  tell  you,  grandaunt, 
before  I come  to  you,  that  I am  engaged 
— engaged  to  be  married.” 

“Who  cares?”  said  Miss  Vanhorn. 
“To  the  man  in  the  moon,  I suppose; 
most  school-girls  are.” 

“No,to— ” 

“Draw  up  my  shawl,”  interrupted  the 
old  woman.  “/  do  not  care  who  it  is. 
Why  do  you  keep  on  telling  me  ?” 

“Because  I did  not  wish  to  deceive 
you.” 

“Wait  till  I ask  you  not  to  deceive  me. 
Who  is  the  boy  ?” 

“His  name  is  Erastus  Pronando,”  be- 
gan Anne;  “and — ” 

“Pronando?”  cried  Katharine  Van- 
horn, in  a loud,  bewildered  voice — “Pro- 
nando ? And  his  father’s  name  ?” 

“John,  I believe,”  said  Anne,  startled 
by  the  change  in  the  old  face.  “But  he 
has  been  dead  many  years.” 

Old  Katharine  rose;  her  hands  trem- 
bled, her  eyes  flashed.  “ You  will  give 
up  this  boy  at  once  and  forever,”  she  said, 
violently,  “or  my  compact  with  you  is  at 
an  end.” 

“How  can  I,  grandaimt?  I have 
promised — ” 

“ I believe  I am  mistress  of  my  own  ac- 
tions; and  in  this  affair  I will  have  no 
sort  of  hesitation,”  continued  the  old 
woman,  taking  the  words  from  Anne, 
and  tapping  a chair  back  angrily  with 
her  hand.  “Decide  now — this  moment. 
Break  this  engagement,  and  my  agree- 
ment remains,  ^fuse  to  break  it,  and  it 
falls.  That  is  all.” 

“You  are  unjust  and  cruel,”  said  the 
g^l,  roused  by  these  arbitrary  words. 

Miss  Vanhorn  waved  her  hand  for  si- 
lence. 

“ If  you  will  let  me  tell  you,  aunt—” 

The  old  woman  bounded  forward  sud- 
denly, as  if  on  springs,  seized  her  niece  by 
both  shoulders,  and  shook  her  with  all 
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her  strength.  There  1”  she  said,  breath- 
less. Will  you  stop  talking  I All  I 
want  is  your  answer — yes,  or  no.” 

The  drawing-room  of  Madame  Moreau 
had  certainly  never  witnessed  such  a sight 
as  this.  One  of  its  young  ladies  shaken — 
yes,  absolutely  shaken  like  a refractory 
child ! The  very  chairs  and  tables  seemed 
to  tremble,  and  visibly  hope  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  salon  des  ilh)e8^  behind. 

Anne  was  more  startled  than  hurt  by 
her  grandaunt’s  violence.  “I  am  sorry 
to  displease  you,”  she  said,  slowly  and 
very  gi'avely;  “but  I can  not  break  my 
engagement.” 

Without  a word.  Miss  Vanhorn  drew 
her  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  pinned 
it,  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,  and 
was  gone.  A moment  later  her  carriage 
rolled  away,  and  Anne,  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, listened  to  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  with 
a chilly  mixture  of  blank  surprise,  disap- 
pointment, and  grief  filling  her  heart. 
“ But  it  was  right  that  I should  tell  her,” 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  went  up  stairs— 
“it  was  right.” 

Right  and  wrong  always  presented 
themselves  to  her  as  black  and  white. 
She  knew  no  shading.  She  was  wrong ; 
there  are  grays.  But,  so  far  in  her  life, 
she  had  not  been  taught  by  sad  experience 
to  see  them.  ‘ ‘ It  was  right,  ” she  repeat- 
ed to  Helen,  a little  miserably,  but  still 
steadfastly. 

“ I am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  replied  Mrs. 
Lorrington.  “You  have  lost  a year's  fix- 
ed income  for  those  children,  and  a sec- 
ond winter  here  for  yourself;  and  for 
what  ? For  the  sake  of  telling  the  dragon 
something  which  does  not  concern  her, 
and  which  she  did  not  wish  to  know.” 

“But  it  was  true.” 

“Are  we  to  go  out  with  trumpets  and 
tell  everything  we  know,  just  because  it 
is  true  ? Is  there  not  such  a thing  as  ego- 
tistical truthfulness  ?” 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  said  Anne, 
despairingly.  “ I had  to  tell  her.” 

“You  are  stubborn.  Crystal,  and  you 
see  but  one  side  of  a question.  But  never 
fear;  we  will  circumvent  the  dragon  yet. 
I wonder,  though,  why  she  was  so  wrought 
up  by  the  name  Pronando.  Perhaps  Aunt 
Gretta  will  know.” 

Miss  Teller  did  not  know;  but  one  of 
the  husky- voiced  old  gentlemen  who  kept 
up  the  “barrier,  sir,  against  modem  in- 
novation,” remembered  the  particulars 


(musty  and  dusty  now)  of  Kate  Vanhorn's 
engagement  to  one  of  the  Pronandos— 
the  wild  one  who  ran  away.  He  was 
younger  than  she  was,  a handsome  fel- 
low (yes,  yes,  he  remembered  it  all  now), 
and  “she  was  terribly  cut  up  about  it,  and 
went  abroad  immediately.’^  Abroad — 
great  panacea  for  American  woes ! To 
what  continent  can  those  who  live 
“abroad”  depart  when  trouble  seizes  them 
in  its  pitiless  claws  ? 

Time  is  not  so  all-erasing  as  we  think. 
Old  Katharine  Vanhorn,  at  seventy,  heard 
from  the  young  lips  of  her  grandniece 
the  name  which  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  her  presence  for  nearly  half  a century 
— the  name  which  still  had  power  to  rouse 
in  her  heart  the  old  bitter  feeling.  For 
John  Pronando  had  turned  from  her  to 
an  uneducated  common  girl — a market- 
gardener’s  daughter.  The  proud  Kate 
Vanhorn  resented  the  defection  instantly; 
she  broke  the  bond  of  her  betrothal,  and 
sailed  for  England  before  Pronando  real- 
ized that  she  was  offended.  This  idyl  of 
the  gardener’s  daughter  was  but  one  of 
his  passing  amusements;  and  so  he  wrote 
to  his  black-browed  goddess.  But  she  re- 
plied that  if  he  sought  amusement  of  that 
kind  during  the  short  period  of  betrothal, 
he  would  seek  it  doubly  after  marriage, 
and  then  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  sail 
for  Europe.  She  considered  that  she  had 
had  an  escape.  Pronando,  handsome, 
light-hearted,  and  careless,  gave  up  his 
offended  Juno  without  much  heart-ache, 
and  the  episode  of  Phyllis  being  by  this 
time  finished,  he  strayed  back  to  his  Phil- 
adelphia home,  to  embroil  himself  as  usual 
with  his  family,  and,  later,  to  follow  out 
the  course  ordained  for  him  by  fate.  Kate 
Vanhorn  had  other  suitors;  but  the  old 
wound  never  healed. 

“Come  and  spend  the  summer  with 
me,”  said  Helen.  “I  trust  I am  as  agree- 
able as  the  dragon.” 

“No  ; I must  stay  here.  Even  as  it  is, 
she  is  doing  a great  deal  for  me ; I have 
no  real  claim  upon  her,”  replied  Anne, 
trying  not  to  give  way  to  the  loneliness 
that  oppressed  her. 

“Only  that  of  being  her  nearest  living 
relative,  and  natural  heir.” 

“I  have  not  considered  the  question 
of  inheritance,”  replied  the  island  girl, 
proudly. 

“ I know  you  have  not ; yet  it  is  there. 
Old  ladies,  however,  instead  of  natural 
heirs,  are  apt  to  prefer  unnatural  ones— 
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cold-blooded  Societies,  Organizations,  and 
the  endless  Heathen.  But  I am  in  earnest 
about  the  summer.  Crystal : spend  it  with 
me.” 

“You  are  always  generous  to  me,”  said 
Anne,  gratefully. 

“ No ; I never  was  generous  in  my  life. 
I do  not  know  how  to  be  generous.  But 
this  is  the  way  it  is : I am  rich ; I want  a 
companion ; and  I like  you.  Your  voice 
supports  mine  perfectly,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  too  loud — a thing  I detest.  Besides, 
we  look  well  together.  You  are  an  ex- 
cellent background  for  me ; you  make  me 
look  poetic;  whereas  most  women  make 
me  look  like  a caricature  of  myself — of 
what  I really  am.  As  though  a straw-bug 
should  go  out  walking  with  a very  atten- 
uated grasshopper.  Now  if  the  straw-bug 
went  out  always  with  a plump  young  toad 
or  wood-turtle,  people  might  be  found  to 
admire  even  hia  hair-like  fineness  of  limb 
and  yellow  transparency,  by  force,  you 
know,  of  contrast.” 

Anne  laughed;  but  there  was  also  a 
slight  change  of  expression  in  her  face. 

“I  can  read  you.  Crystal,”  said  Helen, 
laughing  in  her  turn.  “Old  Katharine 
has  already  told  you  all  those  things — 
sweet  old  lady ! She  understands  me  so 
well!  Come;  call  it  selfishness  or  gen- 
erosity, as  you  please;  but  accept.” 

“It  is  generosity,  Helen;  which,  how- 
ever, I must  decline.” 

“It  must  be  very  inconvenient  to  be 
so  conscientious,”  said  Mrs.  Lorrington. 
“But  mind,  I do  not  give  it  up.  What! 
lose  so  good  a listener  as  you  are?  To 
whom,  then,  can  I confide  the  latest  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Poet,  the  Bishop, 
the  Knight-errant,  and  the  Haunted  Man  ?” 

“ I like  the  Bishop,”  said  Anne,  smiling 
back  at  her  friend.  She  had  acquired  the 
idea,  without  words,  that  Helen  liked  him 
also. 

The  story  of  Miss  Vanhorn’s  change 
was,  of  course,  related  to  Tante : Anne  h^ 
great  confidence  both  in  the  old  French- 
woman’s kindness  of  heart  and  excellent 
judgment. 

Tante  listened,  asked  a question  or  two, 
and  then  said : “ Yes,  yes,  I see.  For  the 
present,  nothing  more  can  be  done.  She 
will  allow  you  to  finish  your  year  here, 
and  as  the  time  is  of  value  to  you,  you 
shall  continue  your  studies  through  the 
vacation.  But  not  at  my  New  Jersey 
farm,  as  she  supposes;  at  a better  place 
than  that.  You  shall  go  to  Pitre.” 


“A  place,  Tante?” 

“ No;  a friend  of  mine,  and  a woman.” 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne -Armande  Pitre 
was  not  so  old  as  Tante  (Tante  had  friends 
of  all  ages) ; she  was  about  fifty,  but  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  never  having  been 
young.  “She  is  an  excellent  teacher,” 
continued  the  other  Frenchwoman,  “and 
so  closely  avaricious  that  she  will  be  glad 
to  take  you  even  for  the  small  sum  you 
will  pay.  She  is  employed  in  a Western 
seminary  somewhere,  but  always  returns 
to  this  little  house  of  hers  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Your  opportunity  for  study 
with  her  will  be  excellent;  she  has  a rage 
for  study.  Write  and  tell  your  grand- 
aunt, ma  fille,  what  I have  decided.” 

“Ma  fille”  wrote;  but  Miss  Vanhorn 
made  no  reply. 

Early  in  June,  accompanied  by  “ mon- 
sieur,” Anne  started  on  her  little  journey. 

The  German  music  master  said  farewell 
with  hearty  regret.  He  was  leaving  also ; 
he  should  not  be  with  Madame  Moreau 
another  winter,  he  said.  The  Italian  at- 
mosphere stified  him,  and  the  very  sight 
of  Belzini  made  him  “dremble  vit  a 
er- righteous  er-rage.”  He  gave  Anne 
his  address,  and  begged  that  she  would 
send  to  him  when  she  wanted  new 
music;  “music  vort  someding.”  Mon- 
sieur Laurent,  Anne's  escort,  was  a neph- 
ew of  Tante’s,  a fine-looking  middle-aged 
Frenchman,  who  taught  the  verbs  with  a 
military  air.  But  it  was  not  so  much  his 
air  as  his  dining-room  which  gave  him 
importance  in  ^e  eyes  of  the  school. 

The  “salle  k manger  de  monsieur”  was 
a small  half-dark  apartment,  where  he 
took  his  meals  by  himself.  It  was  a mys- 
terious place ; monsieur  was  never  seen 
there ; it  was  not  known  even  at  what  hour 
he  dined.  But  there  were  stories  in  whis- 
pered circulation  of  soups,  sauces,  salads, 
and  wines  served  there  in  secret,  which 
made  the  listeners  hungry  even  in  the 
mere  recital.  They  peered  into  the  dim  lit- 
tle room  as  they  passed,  but  never  saw  any- 
thing save  a brown  linen  table-cloth,  an 
old  caster,  and  one  chair.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  this  caster  was  not  a com- 
mon caster,  but  that  it  held,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  pepper  and  mustard,  various 
liquids  and  spices  of  mysterious  nature, 
delightfully  and  wickedly  French. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  travellers  reach- 
ed Lancaster.  Here  monsieur  placed  Anne 
in  a red  wagon  which  was  in  waiting, 
said  good-by  hastily  (being,  perhaps,  in  a 
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hurry  to  return  to  his  dining-room),  and 
caught  the  down  train  back  to  the  city. 
He  had  lived  in  America  so  long  that  he 
could  hurry  like  a native. 

The  old  horse  attached  to  the  red  wag- 
on walked  slowly  over  a level  winding 
road,  switching  his  tail  to  and  fro,  and 
stopping  now  and  then  to  cough,  with  the 
profundity  which  only  a horse’s  cough 
possesses.  At  last,  turning  into  a field, 
he  stopped  before  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fragment  of  a house. 

“Is  this  the  place?”  said  Anne,  sur- 
prised. 

“It’s  Miss  Peter’s,”  replied  the  boy 
driver. 

The  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Pitre 
in  person  at  the  door  now  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  her  abode.  ^ * I am  glad  to  see 
you,”  she  said,  extending  a long  yellow 
hand.  “Enter.” 

The  house,  which  had  never  been  fin- 
ished, was  old ; the  sides  and  back  were  of 
brick,  and  the  front  of  wood,  temporarily 
boarded  across.  The  kitchen  and  one 
room  made  all  the  depth;  above,  there 
were  three  small  chambers.  After  a 
while,  apparently,  windows  and  a front 
door  had  been  set  in  the  temporary  board- 
ing, and  a flight  of  steps  added.  Made- 
moiselle had  bought  the  house  in  its  un- 
finished condition,  and  had  gradually  be- 
come an  object  of  great  unpopularity  in 
the  neighborhood  b^use,  as  season  after 
season  rolled  by,  she  did  nothing  more  to 
her  purchase.  What  did  she  mean,  then  ? 
Simple  comment  swelled  into  suspicion; 
the  penny-saving  old  maid  was  now  con- 
sidered a dark  and  mysterious  peirson  at 
Lancaster.  Opinions  varied  as  to  wheth- 
er she  had  committed  a crime  in  her 
youth,  or  intended  to  commit  one  in  her 
age.  At  any  rate,  she  was  not  like  other 
people — in  the  country  a heinous  crime. 

The  interior  of  this  half-house  was  not 
uncomfortable,  although  arranged  with 
the  strictest  economy.  The  chief  room 
had  been  painted  a brilliant  blue  by  the 
skillful  hands  of  mademoiselle  herself ; 
there  was  no  carpet,  but  in  summer  one 
can  spare  a carpet ; and  Anne  thought 
the  bright  color,  the  growing  plants  and 
flowers,  the  gayly  colored  crockery,  the 
four  white  cats,  the  sunshine,  and  the 
cool  open  space  unfilled  by  furniture, 
quaintly  foreign  and  attractive. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  was  tall  and 
vellow.  She  was  attired  in  a black  velvet 
bodice,  and  a muslin  skirt  whereon  a wav- 


ing design,  like  an  endless  procession  of 
spindling  beet  roots,  or  fat  leeches  going 
around  and  around,  was  depicted  in  dark 
crimson.  This  muslin  was  secretly  ad- 
mired in  the  neighborhood ; but  as  made- 
moiselle never  went  to  church,  and,  what 
was  worse,  made  no  change  in  her  dress 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  it  was  considered  a 
step  toward  rationalism  to  express  the 
liking. 

Anne  slept  i)eacefully  on  her  narrow 
bed,  and  went  down  to  a savory  breakfast 
the  next  morning.  The  old  Irish  servant, 
Nora,  who  came  out  from  the  city  every 
summer  to  live  with  mademoiselle,  pre- 
pared with  skill  the  few  dishes  the  care- 
ful mistress  ordered.  But  when  the  meal 
was  over,  Anne  soon  discovered  that  the 
careful  mistress  was  also  an  expert  in 
teaching.  Her  French,  Italian,  music, 
and  drawing  were  all  reviewed  and  criti- 
cised, and  then  Jeanne- Armande  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  told  her  pupil  to  make 
ready  for  her  first  lesson  in  botany. 

“Am  I to  study  botany?”  said  Anne, 
surprised. 

“All  study  botany  who  come  to  me,” 
replied  Jeanne- Armande,  much  in  the  tone 
of  “Lasciateogni  speranza  voi  ch’entrate,” 
“Is  that  all  the  bonnet  you  have  ? It  is 
far  too  fine.  I will  buy  you  a Shaker  at 
the  store.”  And  with  her  tin  flower  case 
slung  from  her  shoulder,  she  started  down 
the  road  toward  the  country  store  at  the 
comers ; here  she  bought  a Shaker  bonnet 
for  her  pupil,  selecting  one  that  was  bent, 
and  demanding  a reduction  in  price  in 
consequence  of  the  “iiTeparable  injury  to 
the  fibre  of  the  fabric.”  The  store-keeper, 
an  anxious-  little  man  with  a large  family, 
did  his  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
“the  foreigner” privately,  and  to  preserve 
on  other  occasions  that  appearance  of  vir- 
tuous disapproval  which  the  neighbor- 
hood required  of  him.  He  lived  haunted 
by  a fear  lest  the  Frenchwoman  and  her 
chief  detractors  should  meet  face  to  face 
in  the  narrow  confines  of  his  store ; and 
he  had  long  determined  that  in  case  of 
such  event  he  would  be  down  in  the  cellar 
drawing  molasses — ^an  operation  univers- 
ally known  to  consume  time.  But  the 
sword  of  Damocles  does  not  fall;  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  mademoiselle  de- 
parted in  safety,  bearing  Anne  away  to 
the  woods,  her  face  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  the  Shaker. 

Wild  flowers,  that  seem  so  fresh  and 
young,  are,  singularly  enough,  the  espe- 
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cial  prey  of  old  maids.  Young  girls  love 
the  garden  flowers ; beautiful  women  sur- 
round themselves  with  hot -house  hues 
and  perfumes.  But  who  goes  into  the 
woods,  explores  the  rocky  glens,  braves 
the  swamps  ? Always  the  ardent-hearted 
old  maid,  who,  in  her  plain  garb  and  thick 
shoes,  is  searching  for  the  delicate  little 
wild  blossoms,  the  world  over. 

Jeanne- Armande  had  an  absorbing  love 
for  flowers,  a glowing  enthusiasm  for  bot- 
any. She  now  taught  Anne  the  flower 
study  with  what  Tante  would  have  call- 
ed “a  rage.”  More  than  once  the  pupil 
thought  how  strange  it  was  that  fate 
should  have  forced  into  her  hands  at  this 
late  hour  the  talisman  that  might  once 
have  been  the  key  to  her  grandaunt's  fa- 
vor. It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  Tante 
was  the  Fate. 

Letters  had  come  from  all  on  the  island, 
and  from  Hast.  Regarding  her  course  in 
telling  Miss  Vanhorn  of  her  engagement, 
Miss  Lois  wrote  that  it  was  “quite  un- 
necessary,” and  Dr.  Gaston  that  it  was 
* ‘ imprudent.  ” Even  Hast  (this  was  hard- 
est to  bear)  had  written,  “While  I am 
proud,  dearest,  to  have  your  name  linked 
with  mine,  still,  I like  better  to  think  of 
the  time  when  I can  come  and  claim  you 
in  person,  in  the  face  of  all  the  grand- 
aunts in  the  world,  who,  if  they  knew 
nothing,  could  not  in  the  mean  time  har- 
ass and  annoy  you.” 

PSre  Michaux  made  no  comment.  Anne 
looked  through  Tita's  letters  for  some  time 
expectantly,  but  no  message  in  his  small, 
clear  handwriting  appeared. 

The  weeks  passed.  The  pupil  learned 
the  real  kindness  of  the  teacher,  and  nev- 
er thought  of  laughing  at  her  oddities, 
until— -Helen  came. 

For  Helen  came:  on  her  way  home 
from  her  grandfather's  bedside,  whither 
she  had  been  summoned  (as  usual  two 
or  three  times  each  year)  “to  see  him 
die.” 

“Grandpapa  always  recovers  as  soon 
as  I enter  the  door,”  she  said.  “I  should 
think  he  would  insist  upon  my  living 
there  as  a safeguard  I This  time  1 did  not 
even  see  him — he  did  not  wish  me  in  the 
room ; and  so,  liaving  half  a day  to  spare, 
I decided  to  send  my  maid  on,  and  stop 
over  and  see  you,  Crystal.” 

Anne,  delighted  and  excited,  sat  look- 
ing at  her  friend  with  happy  eyes.  “I 
am  so  glad,  glad,  to  see  you !”  she  said. 

“Then  present  me  to  your  hostess  and 


jailer.  For  I intend  to  remain  overnight, 
and  corrupt  the  household.”  * 

Jeanne-Armande  was  charmed  with 
their  visitor ; she  said  she  was  ‘ ‘ a lady  de- 
cidedly as  it  should  be.”  Helen  accom- 
panied them  on  their  botany  walk,  ob- 
served the  velvet  bodice  and  beet -root 
muslin,  complimented  the  ceremonious 
courses  of  the  meagre  little  dinner,  and 
did  not  laugh  until  they  were  safely  en- 
sconced in  Anne's  cell  for  the  night. 

“ But,  Crystal,”  she  said,  when  she  had 
imitated  Jeanne-Armande,  and  Anne  her- 
self as  pupil,  with  such  quick  and  ridic- 
ulous fidelity  that  Anne  was  obliged  to 
bury  her  face  in  the  pillow  to  stifle  her 
laughter,  “I  have  a purpose  in  coming 
here.  The  old  dragon  has  appeared  at 
Caryl’s,  where  Aunt  Gretta  and  I spent 
last  summer,  and  where  we  intend  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  this;  she  is  even  there 
to-night,  caraway  seeds,  malice,  and  all. 
Now  I want  you  to  go  back  with  me,  as 
niy  guest  for  a week  or  two,  and  together 
we  will  annihilate  her.” 

‘ ‘ Do  not  call  her  by  that  name,  Helen.  ” 

“Not  respectful  enough  ? Grand  Llama, 
then;  the  double  1 scintillates  with  re- 
spect. The  Grand  Llama  being  present, 

I want  to  bring  you  on  the  scene  as  a 
charming,  botanizing,  singing  niece  whom 
she  has  strangely  neglected.  Will  you 
go?” 

“ Of  course  I can  not.” 

“You  have  too  many  principles;  and, 
mind  you,  principles  are  often  shockingly 
egotistical  and  selfish.  I would  rather 
have  a mountain  of  sins  piled  up  against 
me  on  the  judgment-day,  and  a crowd  of 
friends  whom  I had  helped  and  made  hap- 
py, than  the  most  snowy  empty  pious  rec- 
ord in  the  world,  and  no  such  following.” 

“One  does  not  necessitate  the  other,” 
said  Anne,  after  her  usual  pause  when 
with  Helen:  she  was  always  a little  be- 
hind Helen’s  fluent  phrases.  “One  can 
have  friends  without  sins.” 

“ Wait  and  see,”  said  Helen. 

In  the  morning  the  brilliant  visitor  took 
her  departure,  and  the  half -house  fell  back 
into  its  usual  quietude.  Anne  did  not  go 
with  Helen;  but  Helen  avowed  her  pur- 
pose of  bringing  her  to  Caryl’s  yet,  in 
spite  of  fate.  “ I am  not  easily  defeated,” 
she  said.  “When  I wish  a thing,  it  al- 
ways happens.  But,  like  the  magicians, 
nobody  notices  how  hard  I have  worked 
to  have  it  happen.” 

She  departed.  And  within  a week  she 
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filled  Caryl’s  with  descriptions  of  Jeanne- 
Armande,  the  velvet  bodice,  the  beet-root 
skirt,  the  blue  room,  the  white  cats,  and 
the  dinner,  together  with  the  solitary  pu- 
pil, whose  knowledge  of  botany  was  some- 
thing unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  Caryl’s  was  amused  with  the  de- 
scriptions, and  cared  nothing  for  the  re- 
ality. But  when  Miss  Vanhorn  heard  the 
tale,  it  was  the  reality  that  menaced  her. 
No  one  knew  as  yet  the  name  of  the  soli- 
tary  pupil,  nor  the  relationship  to  herself; 
but  of  course  Mrs.  Lorrington  was  merely 
biding  her  time.  What  was  her  purpose  ? 
In  her  heart  she  pondered  over  this  new 
knowledge  of  botany,  expressly  paraded 
by  Helen ; her  own  eyes  and  hands  were 
not  as  sure  and  deft  as  foimerly.  Some- 
times now  when  she  stooped  to  gather  a 
flower,  it  was  only  a leaf  with  the  sun 
shining  on  it,  or  a growth  of  fungus,  y el- 
lowly  white.  “Of  course  it  is  all  a plan 
of  old  Moreau’s,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“Anne  would  never  have  thought  of 
studying  botany  to  gain  my  favor;  she 
hasn’t  wit  enough.  It  is  old  Moreau  and 
the  Lorrington  together.  Let  us  see  what 
' will  be  their  next  step.” 

But  Helen  merely  decorated  her  stories, 
and  told  nothing  new.  One  day  some  one 
asked;  “But  who  is  this  girl?  All  this 
while  you  have  not  told  us;  nor  the  place 
where  this  remarkable  half-house  is.” 

“I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell,”  replied 
Helen’s  clear  even  voice.  “That  is  not 
permitted — ^at  present.” 

Miss  Vanhorn  fidgeted  in  her  comer, 
and  put  up  her  glass  to  catch  any  wan- 
dering expressions  that  might  be  turning 
in  her  direction ; but  there  were  none. 
“She  is  giving  me  a chance  of  having 
Anne  here  peaceably,  ” she  thought.  * ‘ If, 
after  a reasonable  time,  I do  not  accept  it, 
she  will  declare  war,  and  the  house  will 
ring  with  my  hard-heartedness.  Fortu- 
nately I do  not  care  for  hard-hearted- 
ness.” 

She  went  off  on  her  solitary  drive ; mis- 
took two  flowers ; stumbled  and  hurt  her 
ankle;-  lost  her  magnifying-glass.  On 
her  way  home  she  sat  and  meditated.  It 
would  be  comfortable  to  have  young  eyes 
and  hands  to  assist  her.  Also,  if  Anne 
was  really  there  in  person,  then,  when  all 
the  duets  were  sung,  and  the  novelty  (as 
well  as  difficulty)  over,  Mrs.  Lorrington 
would  be  the  first  to  weary  of  her  pro- 
tegee, and  would  let  her  fall  like  a faded 
leaf.  And  that  would  be  the  end  of  that. 


Here  a sudden  and  new  idea  came  to  her: 
might  not  this  very  life  at  CaryVs  break 
up,  of  itself,  the  engagement  w*hich  was 
so  obnoxious  ? If  she  should  bring  Anne 
here  and  introduce  her  as  her  niece,  might 
not  her  very  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
crude  simplicity  attract  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  loungers  at  Caryl’s,  w’ho,  if 
they  exerted  themselves,  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  effacing  the  memory  of  that 
boy  on  the  island  ? They  would  not,  of 
course,  be  in  earnest,  but  the  result  would 
be  accomplished  all  the  same.  Anne  was 
impressionable,  and  truthfulness  itself. 
Yes,  it  could  be  done. 

Accompanied  by  her  elderly  maid,  she 
went  back  to  New  York;  and  then  out  to 
the  half -house. 

“I  have  changed  my  mind,”  she  an- 
nounced, abruptly,  taking  her  seat  upon 
Jeanne- Armande’s  hard  sofa.  “ You  are 
to  come  with  me.  This  is  the  blue  room, 
I suppose;  and  there  are  the  four  cats. 
Where  is  the  bodiced  woman  ? Send  her 
to  me ; and  go  pack  your  clothes  imme- 
diately.” 

“Am  I to  go  to  Caryl’s — where  Helen 
is  ?”  said  Anne,  in  excited  surprise. 

“Yes;  you  will  see  your  Helen.  You 
understand,  I presume,  that  she  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Uiis.” 

“ But— do  you  like  Helen,  grandaunt  t” 

“I  am  extremely  fond  of  her,”  replied 
Miss  Vanhorn,  dryly.  “Run  and  make 
ready;  and  send  the  bodiced  woman  to 
me.  I give  you  half  an  hour ; no  longer.” 

Jeanne- Armande  came  in  with  her  glid- 
ing step.  In  her  youth  a lady’s  footfall 
was  never  heard.  She  wore  long  narrow 
cloth  gaiters  without  heels,  met  at  the 
ankles  by  two  modest  ruffles,  w^hose  edges 
were  visible  when  the  wind  blew.  The 
exposure  of  even  a hair’s-breadth  rim  of 
ankle  would  have  seemed  to  her  an  un- 
pardonable impropriety.  However,  there 
was  no  danger;  the  ruffles  swept  the 
ground. 

The  Frenchwoman  was  grieved  to  part 
with  her  pupil ; she  had  conceived  a real 
affection  for  her  in  the  busy  spot  which 
served  her  as  a heart.  She  said  good-by 
in  the  privacy  of  the  kitchen,  that  Miss 
Vanhorn  might  not  see  the  tears  in  her 
eyes;  then  she  returned  to  the  blue  room 
and  went  through  a second  farewell,  with 
a dignity  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

“Good-by,”  said  Anne,  coming  back 
from  the  doorway  to  kiss  her  thin  cheek 
a second  time.  Then  she  whispered;  “I 
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may  return  to  you  after  all,  mademoiselle. 
Do  not  forget  me.” 

“The  dear  child!”  said  Jeanne- Ar- 
mande,  waving  her  handkerchief  as  the 
carriage  drove  away.  And  there  was  a 
lump  in  her  yellow  old  throat  which  did 
not  disappear  all  day. 


CHAPTER  XL 

In  our  society  there  is  a standing  antagonism 
between  the  conservative  and  the  democratic  classes ; 
between  the  interest  of  dead  labor,  that  is,  the  la- 
bor of  hands  long  ago  still  in  the  grave,  which  labor 
is  now  entombed  in  money,  stocks,  and  land  owned 
by  idle  capitalists,  and  the  interest  of  living  labor, 
which  seeks  to  possess  itself  of  them.^’ — Emerson. 

^^The  June  was  in  me,  with  its  multitudes 

Of  nightingales  all  singing  in  the  dark. 

And  rose-buds  reddening  where  the  calyx  split 

I felt  so  young,  so  strong,  so  sure  of  God 

— ^izABKTH  Barrett  Browning. 

When  the  two  travellers  arrived  at 
Caryl’s,  Helen  was  gone.  Another  tele- 
gpraphic  dispatch  had  again  summoned 
her  to  her  frequently  dying  g^randfather. 

“You  are  disappointed,”  said  Miss  Van- 
horn. 

“ Yes,  grandaunt.” 

“You  will  have  all  the  more  time  to 
devote  to  me,”  said  the  old  woman,  with 
her  dry  little  laugh. 

Caryl’s  was  a summer  resort  of  an  es- 
pecial kind.  Persons  who  dislike  crowds, 
persons  who  seek  novelty,  and,  above  all, 
persons  who  spend  their  lives  in  carefully 
avoiding  every  thing  and  place  which  can 
even  remotely  be  called  popular,  combine 
to  make  such  nooks,  and  give  them  a 
brief  fame — ^a  fame  which  by  its  very  na- 
ture must  die  as  suddenly  as  it  is  bom. 
Caryl’s  was  originally  a stage  inn,  or 
“tarvem,”  in  the  dialect  of  the  district. 
But  the  stage  ran  no  longer,  and  as  the 
railroad  was  several  miles  distant,  the 
house  had  become  as  isolated  as  the  old 
road  before  its  door,  which  went  literal- 
ly nowhere,  the  bridge  which  had  once 
spanned  the  river  having  fallen  into  ruin, 
^me  young  men  belonging  to  those  New 
York  families  designated  by  Tante  as 
“ Neeker-Bo-Kers”  discovered  Caryl’s  by 
chance,  and  established  themselves  there 
as  a place  free  from  new  people,  with 
some  shooting,  and  a few  trout.  The 
next  summer  they  brought  their  friends, 
and  from  this  beginning  had  swiftly 
grown  the  present  state  of  things,  namely. 


two  hundred  persons  occupying  the  old 
building  and  hastily  erected  cottages,  in 
rooms  which  their  city  servants  would 
have  refused  with  scorn. 

The  crowd  of  summer  travellers  could 
not  find  Caryl’s ; Caryl’s  was  not  adver- 
tised. It  was  not  on  the  road  to  any- 
where. It  was  a mysterious  spot.  The 
vogue  of  such  places  changes  as  fantastic- 
ally as  it  is  created;  the  people  who  make 
it  take  flight  suddenly,  and  never  return. 

If  it  exist  at  all,  it  falls  iuto  the  hands  of 
another  class ; and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
wondering  (deservedly)  over  what  was 
ever  found  attractive  in  it.  The  nobler 
ocean  beaches,  grand  mountains,  and 
bounteous  springs  will  always  be,  must 
always  be,  popular ; it  is  Nature’s  ironical 
method,  perhaps,  of  forcing  the  would-be 
exclusives  to  content  themselves  with  her 
second  best,  after  all. 

Caryl’s,  now  at  the  height  of  its  tran- 
sient fame,  was  merely  a quiet  nook  in 
the  green  country,  with  no  more  attrac- 
tions than  a hundred  others;  but  the  old 
piazza  was  paced  by  the  little  high-heeled 
shoes  of  fashionable  women,  the  uneven 
floors  swept  by  their  trailing  skirts. 
French  maids  and  little  bare-legged  chil- 
dren sported  in  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
and  young  men  made  up  their  shooting 
parties  in  the  bare  office,  and  danced  in 
the  evening — yes,  really  danced,  not  leav- 
ing it  superciliously  to  the  boys — in  the 
rackety  bowling-alley,  which,  re-floored, 
did  duty  as  a ball-room.  There  was  a 
certain  woody,  uncloying  flavor  about 
Caryl’s  (so  it  was  asserted),  which  could 
not  exist  amid  the  gilding  of  Saratoga. 

All  this  Miss  Vanhorn  related  to  her 
niece  on  the  day  of  their  arrival.  “ I do 
not  expect  you  to  understand  it,”  she  said ; 

“but  pray  make  no  comment;  ask  no 
question.  Accept  everything,  and  then 
you  will  pass.” 

Aunt  and  niece  had  sj)ent  a few  days 
in  New  York,  en  route.  The  old  lady 
was  eccentric  about  her  own  attire;  she 
knew  that  she  could  afford  to  be  eccen- 
tric. But  for  her  niece  she  purchased  a 
sufficient  although  simple  supply  of  sum- 
mer costumes,  so  that  the  young  girl  made 
her  appearance  among  the  others  without 
attracting  especial  attention.  Helen  was 
not  there ; no  one  identified  Miss  Douglas 
as  the  rara  avis  of  her  fantastic  narra- 
tions. And  there  was  no  surface  sparkle 
about  Anne,  none  of  the  usual  girlish 
wish  to  attract  attention,  which  makes  the 
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eyes  brighten,  the  color  rise,  and  the 
breath  quicken  when  entering  a new 
circle. 

That  old  woman  of  the  world,  Katha- 
rine Vanhorn,  took  no  step  to  attract  no- 
tice to  her  niece.  She  knew  that  Anne’s 
beauty  was  of  the  kind  that  could  afford 
to  wait;  people  would  discover  it  for 
themselves.  Anne  remained,  therefore, 
quietly  by  her  side  through  several  days, 
while  she,  not  unwilling  at  heart  to  have 
so  fresh  a listener,  talked  on  and  instruct- 
ed her.  Miss  Vanhorn  was  not  naturally 
brilliant,  but  she  was  one  of  those  society 
women  who,  in  the  course  of  years  of 
fashionable  life,  have  selected  and  retain- 
ed for  their  own  use  excellent  bits  of  phras- 
ing not  original  with  themselves,  idiomat- 
ic epithets,  a way  of  neatly  describing  a 
person  in  a word  or  twd  as  though  you 
had  ticketed  him,  until  the  listener  really 
takes  for  brilliancy  what  is  no  more  than 
a thread-and-needle  shop  of  other  people’s 
wares. 

‘‘Any  man,”  she  said,  as  they  sat  in  the 
transformed  bowling-alley — “any  man, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  and  unat- 
tractive, can  be  made  to  believe  that  any 
woman,  no  matter  how  beautiful  or  brill- 
iant, is  in  love  with  him,  at  the  expense 
of  two  looks  and  one  sigh.” 

“But  who  cares  to  make  him  believe  ?” 
said  Anne,  with  the  unaffected,  cheerful 
indifference  which  belonged  to  her,  and 
which  had  already  quieted  Miss  Van- 
horn’s fears  as  to  any  awkward  self-con- 
sciousness. 

“ Most  women.” 

“Why?” 

“To  swell  their  trains,”  replied  the  old 
woman.  “Isabel  Varce,  over  there  in 
blue,  and  Rachel  Bannert,  the  one  in 
black,  care  for  nothing  else.” 

“Mrs.  Bannert  is  very  ugly,”  said 
Anne,  with  the  calm  certainty  of  girlhood. 

“Oh,  is  she?”  said  Miss  Vanhorn, 
laughing  shortly.  “You  will  change 
your  mind,  my  Phyllis ; you  will  learn 
that  a dark  skin  and  half-open  eyes  are 
superb.” 

“If  Helen  was  here,  people  would  see 
real  beauty,”  answered  Anne,  with  some 
scorn. 

“They  are  a contrast,  I admit ; opposite 
types.  But  we  must  not  be  narrow,  Phyl- 
lis; you  will  find  that  people  continue  to 
look  at  Mrs.  Bannert,  no  matter  who  is 
by.  Here  is  some  one  who  seems  to  know 
you.” 


“Mr.  Dexter,”  said  Anne,  as  the  tall 
form  drew  near.  “He  is  a friend  of 
Helen’s.” 

“Helen  has  a great  many  friends. 
However,  I happen  to  have  heard  of  this 
Mr.  Dexter.  You  may  present  him  to  me 
— I hope  you  know  how.” 

All  Madame  Moreau’s  pupils  knew  how. 
Anne  performed  her  task  properly,  and 
Dexter,  bringing  forward  one  of  the  old 
broken-backed  chairs  (which  formed  part 
of  the  “woody  and  uncloying  flavor”  of 
Caryl’s),  sat  down  beside  them. 

“I  am  surprised  that  you  remembered 
me,  Mr.  Dexter,”  said  the  girl.  “ You  saw 
me  but  once,  and  on  New-Year’s  Day  too, 
among  so  many.” 

“But  you  remembered  me.  Miss  Doug- 
las.” 

“That  is  different.  You  were  kind  to 
me — about  the  singing.  It  is  natural  that 
I should  remember.” 

‘ ‘ And  why  not  as  natural  that  I should 
remember  the  singing  ?” 

“Because  it  was  not  good  enough  to 
have  made  any  especial  impression,”  re- 
plied Anne,  looking  at  him  calmly  with 
her  clear  violet  eyes. 

“It  was  at  least  new — I mean  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  little  ballad,”  said  Dexter, 
ceasing  to  compliment,  and  speaking  only 
the  ii*uth. 

“Simplicity!”  said  Miss  Vanhorn:  “I 
am  tired  of  it.  I hope,  Anne,  you  will 
not  sing  any  simplicity  songs  here;  those 
ridiculous  things  about  bringing  an  ivy 
leaf,  only  an  ivy  leaf,  and  that  it  vras  but 
a little  faded  flower.  They  show  an  ex- 
tremely miserable  spirit,  I think.  If  you 
can  not  give  your  friends  a whole  blos- 
som or  a fresh  one,  you  had  better  not 
give  them  any  at  all.” 

“Who  was  it  who  said  that  he  was 
sated  with  poetry  about  flowers,  and  that 
if  the  Muses  must  come  in  everywhere,  he 
wished  they  would  not  always  come  as 
green-grocers?”  said  Dexter,  who  knew 
perfectly  the  home  of  this  as  of  every  oth- 
er quotation,  but  always  placed  it  in  that 
way  to  give  people  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing, “ Charles  Lamb,  wasn’t  it?”  or  “ Sher- 
idan?” It  made  conversation  flowing. 

“The  flowers  do  not  need  the  Muses,” 
said  Miss  Vanhorn — ‘ ‘ slatternly  creatures, 
with  no  fit  to  their  gowns.  And  that  re- 
minds me  of  what  Anne  was  saying  as 
you  came  up,  Mr.  Dexter;  she  was  calm- 
ly and  decisively  observing  that  Mrs. 
Bannert  was  very  ugly.” 
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A smile  crossed  Dexter's  face  in  answer 
to  the  old  woman's  short  dry  laugh. 

“I  added  that  if  Mrs.  Lorrington  was 
here,  people  would  see  real  beauty,”  said 
Anne,  distressed  by  this  betrayal,  but 
standing  by  her  guns. 

Miss  Vanhorn  laughed  again.  “Mr, 
Dexter  particularly  admires  Mrs.  Ban- 
nert,  child,”  she  said,  cheerfully,  having 
had  the  unexpected  amusement  of  two 
good  laughs  in  an  evening. 

But  Anne,  instead  of  showing  embar- 
rassment, turned  her  eyes  toward  Dexter, 
as  if  in  honest  inquiry. 

“Mrs.  Bannert  represents  the  Oriental 
type  of  beauty,”  he  answered,  smiling,  as 
he  perceived  her  franks  want  of  agree- 
ment. 

‘ ‘ Say  creole,  ” said  Miss  Vanhorn.  ‘ ‘ It 
is  a novelty,  child,  which  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance lately ; a reaction  after  the  nar- 
row-chested type  which  has  so  long  in 
America  held  undisputed  sway.  We  ab- 
solutely take  a quadroon  to  get  away 
from  the  consumptive  New-Englander,  of 
whom  we  are  all  desperately  tired.” 

“New  York  city  is  now  developing  a 
type  of  its  own,  I think,”  said  Dexter. 
“You  can  tell  a New  York  girl  at  a 
glance  when  you  meet  her  in  the  West  or 
the  South.  Women  walk  more  in  the 
city  than  they  do  elsewhere,  and  that  has 
given  them  a firm  step  and  bearing,  which 
are  noticeable.”  , 

“To  think  of  comparisons  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  raw  land  of  ours,  as 
though  they  had  especial  characteristics 
of  their  own !”  said  Miss  Vanhorn,  look- 
ing for  a seed. 

“You  have  not  travelled  much  in  this 
country,  I presume,”  said  Dexter. 

“No,  man,  no.  When  I travel,  I go 
abroad.” 

“ I have  never  been  abroad,”  answered 
Dexter,  quietly.  “But  I can  see  a differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  people  of  ^uth  Carolina,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  and  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  which  is  marked  and  of 
the  soil.  I even  think  that  I can  tell 
a Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Louisville,  or  St.  Louis  family  at  sight.” 

“You  go  to  all  those  places?”  said  Miss 
Vanhorn,  half  closing  her  eyes,  and 
speaking  in  a languid  voice,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject was  too  remote  for  close  attention. 

“Yes.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps, 
that  I am  a business  man.” 

“Ah?  What  is  it  you  do?”  said  the 


old  woman,  who  knew  perfectly  Dexter's 
entire  history,  but  wanted  to  hear  his  own 
account  of  himself. 

“I  am  interested  in  iron;  that  is,  I 
have  iron  mills,  and — other  things.” 

“Exactly;  as  you  say — other  things. 

Does  that  mean  politics  ?” 

“Partly,”  said  Dexter,  smiling. 

“And  oil  ?” 

“No.  I have  never  had  any  oppoiv 
tunity  to  coin  gold  with  the  Aladdin's 
lamp  foimd  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
no  magic  in  any  of  my  occupations;  they 
are  all  regular  and  commonplace.” 

“ Are  you  in  Congress  now  ?” 

“ No;  I was  only  there  one  term.” 

“A  bore,  isn't  it?” 

“Not  to  me.” 

“Congress  is  always  a riot,”  said  Miss 
Vanhorn,  still  with  her  eyes  closed. 

“I  can  not  agree  with  you,”  said  Dex- 
ter, his  face  taking  on  one  of  its  resolute 
expressions.  ' ' 1 have  small  patience  with 
those  Americans  who  affect  to  be  above 
any  interest  in  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  It  is  their 
country,  and  they  can  no  more  alter  that 
fact  than  they  can  change  their  plain 
grandfathers  into  foreign  noblemen.” 

“Dear  mel  dear  mel”  said  Miss  Van- 
horn, carelessly.  “You  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
was  a mass-meeting.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Dexter,  his 
former  manner  returning.  “ I forgot  for 
the  moment  that  no  one  is  in  earnest  at 
Caryl's.” 

“By- the- way — how  did  you  ever  get  in 
here  ?”  said  Miss  Vanhorn,  with  frank  im- 
pertinence. 

“ I came  because  I like  to  see  all  sides  of 
society,”  he  replied,  smiling  down  upon 
her  with  amused  eyes. 

“ Give  me  your  arm.  You  amount  to 
something,”  said  the  old  woman,  rising. 
“We  will  walk  up  and  down  for  a few 
moments;  and,  Anne,  you  can  come  too.” 

“I  am  almost  sure  that  he  is  Helen's 
Knight-errant,  ” thought  Anne.  ' ' And  I 
like  him  very  much.” 

A niece  of  Miss  Vanhorn's  could  not  of 
course  be  slighted.  The  next  day  Isabel 
Vorce  came  up  and  talked  a while;  later, 

Mrs.  Bannert  and  the  others  followed. 
Gregory  Dexter  was  with  aunt  and*niece 
frequently  ; and  Miss  Vanhorn  was 
pleased  to  be  very  gracious.  She  talked  to 
him  herself  most  of  the  time,  while  Anne 
watched  the  current  of  the  new  life 
around  her.  Other  men  had  been  pre- 
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sented  to  her ; and  among  them  she 
thought  she  recognized  the  Chanting  Ten- 
or and  the  Poet  of  Helen’s  narratives. 
She  could  not  write  to  Helen  ; the  ec- 
centric grandfather  objected  to  letters. 
“ Fools  and  women  clog  the  mails,”  was 
one  of  his  favorite  assertions.  But  al- 
though Anne  could  not  write,  Helen 
could  smuggle  letters  occasionally  into  the 
outgoing  mail-bags,  and  when  she  learned 
that  Anne  was  at  Caryl’s,  she  wrote  im- 
mediately. ‘ ‘ Have  you  seen  Isabel  Varce 
yet  ?”  ran  the  letter.  “ And  Rachel  Ban- 
nert?  The  former  is  my  dearest  rival, 
the  latter  my  deadliest  friend.  Use  your 
eyes,  I beg.  What  amusement  I shall 
have  hearing  your  descriptions  when  I 
come  1 For  of  course  you  will  make 
the  blindest  mistakes.  However,  a blind 
man  has  been  known  to  see  sometimes 
what  other  people  have  never  discovered. 
How  is  the  Grand  Llama  ? I conquered 
her  at  last,  as  I told  you  I should.  With 
a high  pressure  of  magnanimity.  But  it 
was  all  for  my  own  sake;  and  now,  be- 
hold, I am  here  I But  you  can  study  the 
Bishop,  the  Poet,  the  Tenor,  and  the 
Knight-errant  in  the  flesh;  how  do  you 
like  the  Knight  ?” 

“This  place  is  a prison,”  wrote  Helen, 
again ; “and  I am  in  the  mean  time  con- 
sumed with  curiosity  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  at  Caryl’s.  Please  answer  my  let- 
ters, and  put  the  answers  away  until  I 
come ; it  is  the  only  method  I can  think 
of  by  which  I can  get  the  aroma  of  each 
day.  Or,  rather,  not  the  aroma,  but  the 
facts ; you  do  not  know  much  of  aromas. 
If  facts  were  * a divine  thing’  to  Frederick 
the  Great  (Mr.  Dexter  told  me  that,  of 
course),  they  are  certainly  extremely  sol- 
emn to  you.  Tell  me,  then,  what  every 
body  is  doing.  And  particularly  the 
Bishop  and  the  Knight-errant.” 

And  Anne  answered  the  letters  faith- 
fully, telling  everything  she  noticed,  es- 
pecially as  to  Dexter.  Who  the  Bishop 
was  she  had  not  been  able  to  decide. 

In  addition  to  the  others.  Ward  Heath- 
cote  had  now  arrived  at  Caryl’s,  also  Mr. 
Blum. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Vanhorn  had 
tested  without  delay  her  niece’s  new 
knowledge  of  botany.  Her  face  was 
flushed  and  her  hand  fairly  trembled 
with  eagerness  as  she  gave  Anne  her  flrst 
wild  flower,  and  ordered  her  to  analyze  it. 
Would  she  blunder,  or  show  herself  dull 
and  incompetent?  One  thing  was  cer- 


tain : no  pretended  zeal  could  deceive  old 
Katharine — she  knew  the  reality  too  well 

But  there  was  no  pretense.  Anne, 
honest  as  usual,  analyzed  the  flower  with 
some  mistakes,  but  with  real  interest;  and 
the  keen  black  eyes  recognized  the  genu- 
ine hue  of  the  feeling,  as  far  as  it  went 
After  that  initiation,  every  morning  they 
drove  to  the  woods,  and  Anne  searched  in 
all  directions,  coming  back  loaded  down 
with  spoil.  Every  afternoon  there  fol- 
lowed analyzing,  pressing,  drying,  and 
labelling,  for  hours. 

“Pray  leave  the  foundations  of  our 
bridge  intact,”  called  Isabel  Varce,  pass- 
ing on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Ward 
Heathcote,  and  looking  down  at  Anne 
digging  up  something  on  the  bank  below, 
while  at  a little  distance  Miss  Vanhorn’s 
coup6  was  waiting,  with  the  old  lady's 
hard  face  looking  out  through  the  closed 
window. 

Anne  laughed,  and  turned  her  face, 
glowing  with  rose-color,  upward  to  look  at 
them. 

“ Do  you  like  that  sort  of  thing?”  said 
Isabel,  pausing,  having  noted  at  a glance 
that  the  young  girl  was  attired  in  old 
clothes,  and  appeared  in  every  way  at  a 
disadvantage.  She  had  no  especial  malice 
toward  Anne  in  this;  she  merely  acted  on 
general  principles  as  applied  to  all  of  her 
own  sex.  But  even  the  most  acute  femi- 
nine minds  make  mistakes  on  the  subject, 
namely,  they  forget  that  to  a man  dress 
is  not  the  woman.  Anne,  in  her  faded 
gown,  down  on  the  muddy  bank,  with 
her  hat  off,  her  boots  begrimed,  and  her 
zeal  for  the  root  she  was  digging  up.  seem- 
ed to  Ward  Heathcote  a new  and  strik- 
ing creature.  The  wind  ruffled  her  thick 
brown  hair  and  blew  it  into  little  rings 
and  curls  about  her  face,  her  eyes,  un- 
flinching in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  laugh- 
ed back  at  them  as  they  looked  over  the 
railing;  the  lines  of  her  shoulder  and  ex- 
tended arms  were  of  noble  beauty.  To  a 
woman’s  eyes  a perfect  sleeve  is  of  the 
highest  importance ; it  did  not  occur  to 
Isabel  that  through  the  ugly,  baggy,  out- 
of-date  sleeve  down  there  on  the  bank, 
the  wind,  sturdily  blowing,  was  revealing 
an  arm  whose  outline  silk  and  lace  could 
never  rival.  Satisfied  with  her  manoeu- 
vre, she  rode  on;  Anne  certainly  looked 
what  all  women  would  have  cidled  “a 
fright.” 

Yet  that  very  evening  Heathcote  ap- 
proached, recalled  iiimaelf  to  Miss  Van- 
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horn's  short  memory,  and,  after  a few 
moments  of  conversation,  sat  down  be- 
side Anne,  who  received  him  with  the 
same  frank  predisposition  to  be  pleased 
which  she  gave  to  all  alike.  Heathcote 
was  not  a talker  like  Dexter;  he  seemed 
to  have  little  to  say  at  any  time.  He  was 
one  of  a small  and  unimportant  class  in 
the  United  States,  which  would  be  very 
offensive  to  citizens  at  large  if  it  came  in 
contact  with  them ; but  it  seldom  does.  To 
this  class  there  is  no  city  in  America  save 
New  York,  and  New  York  itself  is  only 
partially  endurable.  National  reputations 
are  nothing,  politics  nothing.  Money  is 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be  provided  in 
some  way ; and  generally  it  is,  since  with- 
out it  this  class  could  not  exist  in  a pure- 
ly democratic  land.  But  it  is  inherited, 
not  made.  It  may  be  said  that  simply 
the  large  landed  estates  acquired  at  an 
early  date  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
and  immensely  increased  in  value  by  the 
growth  of  the  metropolis,  have  produced 
this  class,  which,  however,  having  no  bar- 
riers, can  never  be  permanent,  or  make 
to  itself  laws.  Heathcote’s  great-grand- 
father was  a landed  proprietor  in  West- 
chester County;  he  had  lived  well,  and 
died  at  a good  old  age,  to  be  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  also  lived  well,  and  died  not 
so  well,  and  jworer  than  his  father.  The 
grandson  increased  the  ratio  in  both  cases, 
leaving  to  his  little  boy.  Ward,  but  a small 
portion  of  the  original  fortune,  and  de- 
parting from  the  custom  of  the  house  in 
that  he  died  early.  The  boy,  without  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  or  sister,  grew  up 
under  the  care  of  guardians,  and,  upon 
coming  of  age,  took  possession  of  the 
remnant  left  to  him.  A good  portion  of 
this  he  himself  had  lost,  not  so  much  from 
extravagance,  however,  as  carelessness. 
He  had  been  abroad,  of  course,  and  had 
adopted  English  ways,  but  not  with  any 
violence.  He  left  that  to  others.  He 
passed  for  good-natured  in  the  main;  he 
was  not  restless.  He  was  quite  willing 
that  other  men  should  have  more  luxuries 
than  he  had — a yacht,  for  instance,  or  fine 
horses;  he  felt  no  irritation  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have 
been  much  surprised  to  leani  that  any  one 
longed  to  take  him  out  and  knock  him 
down,  simply  as  an  insufferable  object. 
Yet  Gregory  Dexter  had  that  longing  at 
times  so  strongly  that  his  hand  fairly 
quivered. 

Heathcote  was  slightly  above  middle 


height,  and  well  built,  but  his  gait  was 
indolent  and  careless.  Good  features  un- 
lighted by  animation,  a brown  skin,  brown 
eyes  ordinarily  rather  lethargic,  thick 
brown  hair  and  mustache,  and  very  heavy 
eyebrows  standing  out  prominently  from 
the  face  in  profile  view,  were  the  items 
ordinarily  given  in  a general  description. 

He  had  a low-toned  voice  and  slow  man- 
ner, in  which,  however,  there  was  no  af- 
fectation. What  was  the  use  of  doing 
anything  with  any  particular  effort  ? He 
had  no  antipathy  for  persons  of  other 
habits;  the  world  was  large.  It  was  no- 
ticed, however  (or  rather  it  was  not  no- 
ticed), that  he  generally  got  away  from 
them  as  soon  as  he  quietly  could.  He 
had  lived  to  be  thirty -two  years  old,  and 
had  on  the  whole  enjoyed  life  so  far,  al- 
though he  was  neither  especially  impor- 
tant, handsome,  nor  rich.  The  secret  of 
this  lay  in  one  fact:  women  liked  him. 

What  was  it  that  they  found  to  like  in 
him  ? This  was  the  question  asked  often  in 
irritation  by  his  brother  man.  And  natu- 
rally. For  the  women  themselves  could 
not  give  a reasonable  reason.  The  corre- 
sponding side  of  life  is  not  the  same,  since 
men  admire  with  a reason ; the  woman 
is  plainly  beautiful,  or  brilliant,  or  fasci- 
nating around  whom  they  gather.  At 
Carjd's  seven  or  eight  men  were  hand- 
somer tlian  Heathcote ; a number  were 
more  brilliant;  many  were  richer.  Yet 
almost  all  of  these  had  discovered,  at  one 
time  or  another,  that  the  eyes  they  were 
talking  to  were  following  Heathcote  fur- 
tively ; and  they  had  seen  attempts  that 
made  them  tingle  with  anger — all  the 
more  so  because  they  were  so  infinitesi- 
mally delicate  and  fine,  as  became  the  ac- 
tions of  well-bred  women.  One  or  two, 
who  had  married,  had  had  explained  to 
them  elaborately  by  their  wives  what  it 
was  they  (in  their  free  days,  of  course) 
had  lik^  in  Heathcote — elaborately,  if 
not  clearly.  The  husbands  gathered  gen- 
erally that  it  was  only  a way  he  had,  a 
manner ; the  liking  was  half  imagina- 
tive, after  all.  Now  Heathcote  was  not 
in  the  least  imaginative.  But  the  wo- 
men were. 

Manly  qualities,  good  hearts,  handsome 
faces,  and  greater  wealth  held  their  own 
in  fact  against  him.  Marriages  took 
place  in  his  circle,  wedding  chimes  peal- 
ed, and  brides  were  happy  under  their 
veils  in  spite  of  him.  Yet,  as  histories  of 
lives  go,  there  was  a decided  balance  in 
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his  favor  of  feminine  regard,  and  no  one 
could  deny  it. 

He  had  now  but  a small  income,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  come  down  to  a very 
simple  manner  of  life.  What  he  should 
do  when  he  came  down  to  nothing,  he 
had  not  considered.  Those  who  disliked 
him  fiwdd  that  of  course  ho  would  marry 
money.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  shown 
no  signs  of  fulfilling  his  destiny  in  this 
respect.  He  seldom  took  the  trouble  to 
express  his  opinions,  and  therefore  passed 
as  having  none ; but  those  who  were  clear- 
sighted knew  better.  Dexter  was  one  of 
these,  and  this  entire  absence  of  self-as- 
sertion in  Ward  Heathcote  stung  him. 
For  Dexter  always  asserted  himself;  he 
could  not  help  it.  He  came  in  at  this 
moment,  and  noted  Heathcote’s  position 
near  Anne.  Obeying  an  impulse,  he 
crossed  the  room  immediately,  and  began 
a counter-conversation  with  Miss  Van- 
horn, the  chax)eron. 

“Trying  to  interest  that  child,”  he 
thought,  as  he  listened  to  the  grandaunt 
with  the  air  of  deferential  attention  she 
liked  so  well.  With  eyes  that  apparent- 
ly never  once  glanced  in  their  direction, 
he  kept  close  watch  of  the  two  beyond. 
“ She  is  no  match  for  him,”  he  thought, 
with  indignation ; “she  has  had  no  experi- 
ence. It  ought  not  to  be  allowed.” 

But  Dexter  always  mistook  Heathcote ; 
he  gave  him  credit  for  plans  and  theories 
of  which  Heathcote  never  dreamed.  In 
fact,  he  judged  him  by  himself,  Heath- 
cote w^as  merely  talking  to  Anne  now  in 
the  absence  of  other  entertainment,  hav- 
ing felt  some  slight  curiosity  about  her 
because  she  had  looked  so  bright  and 
contented  on  the  mud-bank  under  the 
bridge.  He  tried  to  recall  his  impres- 
sion of  her  on  New-Year’s  Day,  and  de- 
termined to  refresh  his  memory  by  Blum ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  outwardly  his  man- 
ner was  as  though,  silently,  of  course,  but 
none  the  less  deeply,  he  had  dwelt  upon 
her  image  ever  since.  It  was  this  impal- 
pable manner  which  made  Dexter  indig- 
nant. He  knew  it  so  well  I He  said  to 
himself  that  it  was  a lie.  And,  generally 
speaking,  it  was.  But  possibly  in  this 
case  (as  in  others)  it  was  not  so  much  the 
falsity  of  the  manner  as  its  success  which 
annoyed  the  other  man. 

He  could  not  hear  what  was  said ; and 
the  words,  in  truth,  were  not  many  or 
brilliant.  But  he  knew  the  sort  of  quiet 
glance  with  which  they  were  being  ac- 


companied. Yet  Dexter,  quick  and  sus- 
picious as  he  was,  would  never  have  dis- 
covered that  glance  unaided.  He  had 
learned  it  from  another,  and  that  other, 
of  course,  a woman.  For  once  in  a 
while  it  happens  that  a woman,  when 
roused  to  fury,  will  pour  out  the  whole 
story  of  her  wrongs  to  some  man  who 
happens  to  be  near.  No  man  does  this. 
He  has  not  the  same  need  of  expression; 
and,  besides,  he  will  never  show  himself 
at  such  a disadvantage  voluntarily,  even 
for  the  sake  of  comfort.  He  would  rath- 
er remain  uncomforted.  But  women  of 
strong  feelings  often,  when  excited,  cast 
wisdom  to  the  winds,  and  even  seem  to 
find  a desx)erate  satisfaction  in  the  most 
hazardous  imprudences,  which  can  injure 
only  themselves.  In  a mood  of  this  kind, 
some  one  had  poured  out  to  Gregory  Dex- 
ter bitter  testimony  against  Heathcote, 
one-sided,  perhaps,  but  photographically 
accurate  in  all  the  details,  which  are  so 
much  to  women.  Dexter  had  listened 
with  inward  anger  and  contempt ; but  be 
had  listened.  And  he  had  recognized, 
besides,  the  accent  of  truth  in  every  word. 
The  narrator  was  now  in  Austria  with  a 
new  and  foreign  husband,  apparently  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  But  the  list- 
ener had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  her 
account  of  Heathcote’s  method  and  man- 
ner. He  said  to  himself  that  he  despised 
it,  and  he  did  despise  it.  Still,  in  some 
occult  way,  one  may  be  jealous  of  results 
attained  even  by  ways  and  means  for 
which  one  feels  a righteous  contempt; 
and  the  more  so  when  one  has  a firm  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities,  which  have 
not  yet,  however,  been  openly  recognized 
in  that  field.  In  all  other  ways  Gregory 
Dexter  was  a marked  type  of  American 
success. 

As  the  days  moved  slowly  on,  he  kept 
watch  of  Heathcote.  It  was  more  a de- 
termination to  foil  him  than  interest  in 
Anne  which  made  him  add  himself  as  a 
third  whenever  he  could  unobtrusively; 
which  was  not  often,  since  Miss  Vanhorn 
liked  to  talk  to  him  herself,  and  Anne 
knew  no  more  how  to  aid  him  than  a 
nun.  After  a while  Heathcote  became 
conscious  of  this  watchfulness,  and  it 
amused  him.  His  idea  of  Dexter  was 
“a  clever  sort  of  fellow,  who  has  made 
money,  and  is  ambitious.  Goes  in  for 
politics,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Talks 
well,  but  too  much.  Tiresome.”  He  be- 
gan to  devote  himself  to  Anne  now  in  a 
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different  way ; hitherto  he  had  been  only 
entertaining  himself  (and  rather  languid- 
ly) by  a study  of  her  fresh  naive  truth- 
fulness. He  had  drawn  out  her  history ; 
he,  too,  knew  of  the  island,  the  fort,  and 
the  dog  trains.  Poor  Anne  was  always 
eloquent  on  these  subjects.  Her  color 
rose,  her  words  came  quickly. 

“You  are  fond  of  the  island,” he  said, 
one  evening,  as  they  sat  on  the  piazza  in 
the  moonlight,  Dexter  within  three  feet  of 
them,  but  unable  to  hear  their  murmured 
words.  For  Heathcote  had  a way  of  in- 
terposing his  shoulder  between  listeners 
and  the  person  to  whom  he  was  talking, 
which  made  the  breadth  of  woollen  cloth 
as  much  a barrier  as  a stone  wall ; he  did 
this  more  frequently  now  that  he  had  dis- 
covered Dexter’s  watchfulness. 

“Yes,”  said  Anne,  in  as  low  a voice  as 
his  own.  Then  suddenly,  plainly  visible 
to  him  in  the  moonlight,  tears  welled  up 
and  dropped  upon  her  cheeks. 

She  had  been  homesick  all  day.  Some- 
times Miss  Vanhorn  was  hard  and  cold  as 
a bronze  statue  in  winter;  sometimes  she 
was  as  quick  and  fiery  as  if  charged  with 
electricity.  Sometimes  she  veered  be- 
tween the  two.  To-day  had  been  one  of 
the  veering  days,  and  Anne  had  worked 
over  the  dried  plants  five  hours  in  a close 
room,  now  a mark  for  sarcastic  darts  of 
ridicule,  now  enduring  an  icy  silence,  un- 
til her  lot  seemed  too  heavy  to  bear.  She 
had  learned  to  understand  the  old  wo- 
man’s moods,  but  understanding  pain 
does  not  make  it  lighter.  Released  at 
last,  a great  wave  of  homesickness  had 
swept  over  her,  which  did  not,  however, 
break  bounds  until  Heathcote’s  words 
touched  the  spring;  then  the  gates  opened 
and  the  tears  came. 

They  had  no  sooner  dropped  upon  her 
cheeks,  one,  two,  three,  than  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  hot  shame  at  having 
allowed  them  to  fall,  and  with  fear  lest 
any  one  should  notice  them.  Mr.  Heath- 
cote had  seen  them,  that  was  hopelessly 
certain;  but  if  only  she  could  keep  them 
from  her  grandaunt!  Yet  she  did  not 
dare  to  lift  her  handkerchief  lest  its  white 
should  attract  attention. 

But  Heathcote  knew  what  to  do. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  tears  (to  him,  of 
course,  totally  unexpected;  but  girls  are 
so),  he  raised  his  straw  hat,  which  lay  on 
his  knee,  and,  holding  it  by  the  crown, 
began  elaborately  to  explain  some  pecul- 
iarity in  the  lining  (he  called  it  South 


American)  invented  for  the  occasion,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  motion,  screening 
her  face  completely  from  observation  on 
the  other  side.  But  Anne  could  not  check 
herself;  the  very  shelter  brought  thicker 
drops.  He  could  not  hold  his  hat  in  that 
position  forever,  even  to  look  at  Brazilian 
linings.  He  rose  suddenly,  and  standing 
in  front  so  as  to  screen  her,  he  cried,  “A 
bat!  a bat!”  at  the  same  time  making  a 
pass  with  his  hat  as  though  he  saw  it  in 
the  air. 

Every  one  on  the  piazza  rose,  darted 
aside  hither  and  thither,  the  ladies  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  their  fans  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, the  men  making  passes  with 
their  hats,  as  usual  on  bat  occasions;  ev- 
ery one  was  sure  the  noxious  creature 
flew  by.  For  a number  of  minutes  confu- 
sion reigned.  When  it  was  over,  Anne’s 
cheeks  were  dry,  and  a little  cobweb  tie 
had  been  formed  between  herself  and 
Heathcote.  It  was  too  slight  to  be  no- 
ticed, but  it  was  there. 


THE  RETURN  MESSAGR 

SHE  parted  from  him  with  the  old  han- 
kering for  something  bette^  v^What 
was  amiss?  Iltust  it  always  ia.jpiiss? 
Had  all  women  this  hitch,  this  jar,  with 
the  men  they  loved  ? Of  course  she  loved 
him.  Of  course  he  loved  her.  Why  could 
not  there  be  the  abandon  and  joy  she  had 
always  di*eamed  of  in  her  girlhood  when 
she  read  of  love  ? 

“She”  was  Ruth  Lindsay.  You  would 
have  called  her  a queen  anywhere.  Tall, 
handsome — oh,  so  handsome !— and  still 
lovely ; young,  but  strong ; grave,  but 
cheerful;  joyous,  but  wise;  loved  by  all 
her  school  companions,  half  worshipped 
by  half  the  men.  And  Ruth  had  parted 
thus,  dissatisfied  at  heart—though  she  was 
too  proud  to  own  this — from  Alfred  Mo- 
shier.  They  had  been  engaged,  now  sev- 
en weeks,  since  they  cross^  the  ocean  on 
the  Parthia. 

“I  will  not  worry  any  longer,”  said 
Ruth,  aloud.  She  girt  herself  for  work. 
She  went  down  to  old  Mrs.  Royal’s  and 
washed  the  baby,  who  needed  it  badly, 
aired  the  bedroom  while  Mrs.  Royal  sat 
over  the  fire.  She  went  to  the  French 
reading,  and  laughed  her  best  and  bright- 
est as  the  professor  read  “L’Ami  Incon- 
nu.”  She  came  home,  and  looked  round 
her  work-room  for  something  that  would 
take  her  out  of  herself.  ‘ ‘ I will  talk  with 
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the  newts  and  moles,”  she  said.  “I  will 
see  what  they  ai*e  saying.” 

So  she  lifted  her  telephone  from  the 
wall,  called  Caesar's  boy  Pompey,  and  bade 
him  carry  the  heavy  plates,  and  went  down 
to  her  dreaming-i>lace  in  the  garden.  She 
sent  Pompey  away,  sank  the  plates  her- 
self, with  her  trowel,  in  the  border,  and 
began  to  listen  to  the  endless  sounds, 
which  came  in  a strange  refrain,  as  grass 
grows,  and  dews  distill,  and  crystals  take 
form  in  mother  earth.  She  was  soothed 
by  the  unrhythmed  music;  more  and 
more  did  it  rest  her,  when  suddenly, 

“Taap,  tap,  tap— tap — tap,  taap — ^tap, 
taap,  tap — tap — tap,  tap,  tap — taap— long 
and  short,  in  tones  no  mole  uses  nor  root 
of  grass,  sounded  the  word  “Dearest”  to 
her  well-trained  sense.  “ Fine-ear”  him- 
self, in  the  story,  never  listened  more 
absorbed.  “Dearest,  dearest,”  the  taps 
went  on,  “answer — answer  now. — Mo- 
BHIKR.”  More  faint,  but  perfectly  clear, 
came,  “O.  K.  I am  here — wire  open. 
Your  pet.”  “My  pet  and  my  darling,” 
said  Moshier,  in  answer;  “oh,  I am 


dead  bored — say  something  sweet  to  me.” 
“Poor  old  boy!  poor  darling  dear! 
where  has  he  been  ?”  was  the  telegraph 
girl's  reply.  “He  has  not  been  with 
his  heart's  delight,  he  can  tell  you  that,” 
tapped  Mosliier.  And  Ruth,  or  Fine- 
ears,  threw  the  listening-cup  upon  the 
ground.  She  was  one  too  many  in  this 
Ute-ii-Ute. 

Moshier  was  an  observer  in  the  great 
Tam  worth  Observatory.  He  was  using 
the  time  wire  in  this  disgusting  intrigue. 
Ruth  had  hit  upon  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  cu- 
rious discovery,  by  which  you  can  take, 
with  the  telephone,  anywhere  from  the 
ground,  the  “return  message,”  as  the 
electricians  call  it.  She  sent  her  return 
message  by  mail  to  the  faithless  Alfred 
as  soon  as  she  reached  the  house.  Her 
mystery  was  solved.  He  did  not  love 
her.  And  she — she  had  been  trying,  from 
mere  loyalty,  to  love  him.  She  wrote 
her  proud  note  of  dismissal  with  abso- 
lute joy. 

She  went  to  the  reception  at  Mrs.  Man- 
dell’s  once  more  perfectly  happy. 


THE  MARKET  BELL. 

Sweet  from  his  pipe  the  piper  drew 
A strain  that  I’avished  all  men’s  ears. 

And  soared  in  triumph  to  the  blue 
Wherein  the  skylark  disappears. 

The  listening  throng,  or  grave  or  gay. 

Were  hushed  beneath  the  music’s  sway. 

When  sudden  on  the  silver  notes 
A harsh  resounding  clangor  fell; 

A shout  went  forth  from  eager  throats — 
“The  market  bell!  the  market  bell!” 

Swift  rushed  the  audience  from  the  place; 

The  piper  piped  to  empty  space. 

An  old-world  story  this,  antique. 

And  told  in  cynic  irony: 

The  keen-edged  humor  of  the  Greek, 

It  bears  no  sting  for  thee  and  me? 

The  sweet,  the  clear,  the  sad,  the  fain. 

Dear  Nature  wooes  us  not  in  vain? 

Her  mystic  measures  round  us  roll, 

We  sit  in  silence  at  her  feet. 

And,  awed  and  blessed,  we  own  control 
As  potent  as,  alas ! ’tis  fleet. 

For  list!  for  haste!  we  know  it  well, 

Elarth’s  loud,  imperious  market  bell. 
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eighteen  months’  residence  in  the  woods — 
to  put  it  as  you  and  I would  put  it — has 
cured  a man  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion ; it  has  checked,  as  the  faculty  might 
phrase  it,  a case  of  far-developed  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  The  lucky  fellow  who 
thus  falls  heir  to  a new  lease  of  life  thanks 
God,  and  goes  back  to  his  old  trade  of  re- 
porting— this  time  to  report  his  experience 
in  health-hunting  in  the  Adirondack  Wil- 
derness. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  Dr.  A. 
L.  Loomis,  of  New  York  city,  read  before 
the  State  Medical  Society  a paper  entitled 
‘ ‘ The  Adirondack  Region  as  a Therapeu- 
tical Agent  in  the  Tieatment  of  Pulmona- 
ry Phthisis.”  This  paper  was  afterward 
printed  in  the  Medical  Recwd,  One  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  medical  profession 
may  not  be  permitted  to  praise  a purely 
technical  dissertation,  but  the  writer  can 
not  forego  this  opportunity  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  individual  benefit  which  he, 
at  least,  derived  from  the  distinguished 
physician’s  essay.  Without  it,  it  is  pret- 
ty sure  that  this  magazin^e  article  would 
never  have  been  prepared.  What  Dr. 
Loomis  had  to  say  about  pulmonary  dis- 
ease n^^nrally  carried  with  it  much 
weight  ;,^md  what  he  had  tb  say  of  the 
St.  Regis  country  cei*tainly  awakened  a 
very  profound  interest  in  that  subject 
among  physicians  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  IMward  W.  Victor,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  started  the  writer  on  his  way  to  the 
wilderness,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Watson, 
of  Utica,  now  Surgeon-General  of  this 
State,  who  encouraged  the  patient  to  car- 
ry out  the  project,  were  by  no  means  the 
only  doctors  of  repute  who  were  made  en- 
thusiastic by  Dr.  Loomis's  paper.  Within 
the  scope  of  an  article  like  this,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
brief  summary  of  Dr.  Loomis's  compre- 
hensive statement.*  After  expressing  it 
as  his  belief  that  climate  is  the  most  im- 
portant fakjtor  in  the  treatment  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  and  giving  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  varieties  of  the  disease 
which  he  clinically  and  pathologically 
recognizes,  the  professor  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  the  St.  Regis  coun- 
tiy  as  they  have  iDCCome  known  to  him 


^ To  those  renders  who  may  dcsiiv  to  possess  the 
paper  in  its  entirety  I would  say  that  it  appeared  in 
Vol.  XV.,  Kos.  17  an<l  18,  of  the  Medical  Record,  pub- 
lished by  William  Wood  and  Co.,  of  New  York  city. 
Copies  of  these  numbers  could  l>e  obtained  a few 
months  ago,  and  probably  can  at  this  time. 


through  observation  and  experience.  He 
dwells  especially  upon  the  dryness  of  the 
soil  to  be  found  there — a condition  which 
he  regards  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  home  of  a phthisical  invalid.  Of  the 
climate  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  pa- 
per regards  it  as  moist  and  cool,  with  a 
rain -fall  somewhat  above  the  average  for 
other  portions  of  the  State ; a dry  period 
in  summer,  when  the  days  become  hot, 
but  the  nights  remain  almost  always  cool ; 
a winter  in  which  the  cold  is  almost  un- 
interrupted, no  thawing  of  any  conse- 
quence taking  place  before  March ; then, 
owing  to  the  sieve-like  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  snow  disappears  rapidly.  There  is  no 
preponderance  of  clear  days  at  any  season, 
while  cool,  cloudy  weather  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  climate.  In  all  this 
there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend this  locality  to  the  phthisical  pa- 
tient ; but  it  is  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
air  here  which  accomplishes  the  good  re- 
sults. Pine,  balsam,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
trees  abound,  and  the  atmosphere  is  heavi- 
ly laden  with  ozone.  The  resinous  odors 
of  the  evergreens,  admitted  to  be  most  ben- 
efidal  to  diseased  mucous  membranes,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air-passages, 
and  the  patient  lives  within  a zone  which 
separates  him  from  the  impurities  of  the 
outer  world.  In  a communication  from 
Dr.  Eklward  L.  Trudeau,  who  has  himself 
given  the  St.  Regis  country  a trial  of  some 
years  for  the  cure  of  phthisis,  he  tells  Dr. 
Loomis  that  from  personal  experience  he 
believes  that  any  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive good  effects  of  the  climate  of  Minne- 
sota, Colorado,  or  the  South,  with  that  of 
the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  is  dec'idedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Loomis  next  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  results  obtaine<l  from  a 
fair  trial  of  this  region.  He  cites  twenty 
cases  of  persons  who  have  tested  the  wil- 
derness experiment,  and  of  these,  after  an 
extended  trial,  he  reports  ten  as  recovered, 
six  as  improved,  two  as  not  benefited,  and 
two  who  died.  It  may  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prise to  a large  number  of  persons  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Loomis  that  he  himself 
was  at  one  time  threatened  with  consump- 
tion. “The  only  survivor  of  a family,” 
he  tells  us,  “every  member  of  which,  save 
perhaps  one,  had  died  of  phthisis,  I had 
come  to  regard  my  case  as  a critical  one. 

A Southern  trip  had  not  relieved,  if  it  had 
not  aggravated,  ray  phthisical  symptoms. 
In  this  condition  I went  into  this  region, 
and  into  camp,  and  when,  before  the  suiii- 
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ment  wluch  sur|)£usstHl  that  of  oillier  phy- 
siciaus  or  friends.  Appreoiatintr.  hoyv 
ever,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  tlie  last  card 
he  had  to  play  in  the  g-aine,  and  .sustain - 
eil  as  Jie  was  by  the  presenee  of  a bravo 
ami  loving  vcife,  lie  doubtlesB  receivetl 
more  praise  for  his  jduck  than  he  de 
served.  If  he  liad  dietl,  the  Si,  Re^is 


Bnijth's,  he  Imd  travelled  the  beaten  road 
wbieb  consumptives  have  ^^one  over  for 
^j^euerations.  GcKl-liver  oil  and  cpiiniue 
luul  done  as  iron  h and  tis  little  for  him  as 
for  others.  He  had  siieiit  a sumujor  in 
the  White  Mountains,  and,  enoouragCHl 
by  .some  teruporary  improvement,  liml 
rashly  returnetl  to  New  York,  and  to  his 


desk  in  a newspaper  otiice.  But  the  dis- 
ease was  merely  trilling  with  victim. 
In  the  winter  of  1878-71)  it  laid  him  low — 
so  low  tliat  when  he  set  out  for  his  trip  to 
ttie  Adirondac'k  wood.s  it  was  a matter  of 
^mve  doubt  whet  tier  he  would  live  U\ 
mu*!!  his  destination. 

After  two  weeks  spent  at  ‘’Paur* 
Smith's,  iluring  which  time  his  condition 
was  so  procurious  as  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  camp  life  seeminglv  fi>olhardy, 
the  Reporter  pitcdied  his  iont,  and  liepan 
the  trial  ol  the  w iUlerness  cure.  He  was 
made  as  ctunfurtalile  as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, ho  could  be,  but  it  was  weeks 
before  any  jiositivo  improvement  in  his 
ccuidition  nuuiifestod  itself.  In  tliose 
weeks  he  displuyed  a faith  in  the  experi- 


dwellers  would  liave  i*emarked.  with  re- 
freshing unanimity— and  t»os.sibly  thedoc- 
tfirs  w ould  haveechmHl  the  remark — We 
told  you  so.'-  Not  dying,  lie  lias  lived  to 
n^crive  the  congratulations  of  the  com- 
munity  upon  what  each  individual  nrern- 
her  thereof  was  coulideut  would  t)e  the 
result. 

Before  attempting  a description  of  whal 
life  here  is,  or  endeavoring  to  point  out 
some  facts  wdiich  may  lie  of  service  to 
those  wlio  care  to  give  Mie  e.xj>eriment.  a 
trial,  it  is  all -essential  that  the  Rt*porlci* 
should  impress  upon  his  renders  one  or 
two  preliminary  truths.  The  first  of 
tliesc  is  that  the  wiiter  of  this  article  Is 
not  tt  physician ; and  while,  therefore,  his 
personal  experience  may  serve  as  a proof 
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of  what  the  wilderness  cure  has  accom- 
plished in  an  individual  case,  he  does  not 
consider  himself  competent  to  advise  oth- 
ers, nor  would  he  presume  to  recommend 
them,  to  make  the  experiment  without 
consultation  with  a trusted  physician. 
Secondly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
anything*  like  a fair  trial  is  to  be  given 
the  experiment,  the  patient  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  spend  at  least  a year  in  the 
woods.  For,  as  a rule,  without  the  win- 
ter residence,  little  permanent  good  can 
be  accomplished.  Again,  the  consump- 
tive who  comes  into  the  wilderness  must 
come  with  faith  large  enough  to  bridge 
him  over  weeks,  and  perhaps  months, 
wherein  his  condition  will  remain  appar- 
ently unchanged.  Still,  again,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  put  up  with  certain 
inconveniences,  and  to  depend  largely 
upon  himself  for  resources  of  amusement. 
If  he  can  not  bring  himself  to  endure  such 
an  exile  with  a reasonable  degree  of  cheer-' 
fulness,  or  if  upon  the  first  indications  of 
improvement  he  shall  pack  his  traps  and 
go  out  of  the  woods,  it  would  be  wiser  not 
to  try  the  experiment  at  all.  With  these 
conditions  thoroughly  understood,  let  us 
see  what  awaits  the  invalid  who  pene- 
trates these  backwoods  in  the  search  for 
health. 

To  begin  with,  camp  life  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  wilderness  cure.  When 
the  Reporter  first  came  into  the  woods,  his 
ideas  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  camp- 
ing out  were  vague  in  the  extreme.  Hav- 
ing faithfully  read  all  the  books  on  the 
Adirondacks  that  he  could  find,  the  im- 
pression left  was  a jumble  of  woollen 
blankets,  rubber  coats,  hemlock  boughs, 
salt  pork,  and  a frying-pan.  To-day  he 
is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  camping 
out,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  St.  Regis 
country,  may  be  absolutely  dissociated 
from  pork,  frying-pans,  and  all  other 
abominations.  Here,  forty  miles  in  the 
wilderness,  one  may  surround  himself 
with  all  the  comforts  and  nearly  all  the 
luxuries  that  he  can  enjoy  in  his  own 
city  home.  This  assertion  is  made,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  camp 
is  to  be  permanent,  and  built  within  easy 
access  of  some  one  of  the  hotels.  It  also 
presumes,  as  does,  indeed,  this  entire  nar- 
rative, that  the  camper-out  is  an  invalid, 
and  that  his  backwoods  life  is  to  be  made, 
first  of  all,  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  great  health  hunt.  In  selecting  a 


spot  for  the  patient's  camp,  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  within  a radius  of  a mile  or  two 
of  a hotel — in  the  St.  Regis  region,  for 
the  purpose  of  definiteness,  we  will  say 
within  a mile  or  two  of  “Paul”  Smith's. 
The  ground  should  be  high,  bordering  a 
lake,  abundantly  supplied  with  trees,  and, 
if  possible,  accessible  from  the  main  road 
by  wagon.  It  would  be  better  to  build  a 
camp  within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  ho- 
tel than  to  strike  out  too  far  from  the 
centre  of  supplies.  The  high  ground  is 
desirable  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  thus 
avoid  the  insect  nuisance.  As  the  mount- 
ain ponds  serve  largely  for  highways  of 
travel,  a camp  should  be  so  located  as  to 
bring  a boat  into  play.  Hundreds  of  de- 
sirable points  not  yet  occupied  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  St.  Regis 
lakes.  Spitfire  and  Osgood  ponds.  The 
Reporter’s  camp  stood  on  the  last-mention- 
ed, covering  a bluff  forty  feet  high,  which 
projected  into  the  water,  peninsula-like. 
Perhaps  a description  of  this  wilderness 
abode  may  serve  best  to  convey  to  the  un- 
initiated reader  some  fair  idea  of  what  an 
invalid’s  camp  may  be.  Look,  then,  if 
you  please,  at  Camp  Lou. 

Standing,  as  has  been  said,  on  a bluff 
which  stretches  into  the  deep  clear  waters 
of  the  little  mountain  lake,  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  spot  for  the  purpose 
desired  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Al- 
most always  a cool  breeze  sweeps  across 
the  water,  making  the  air,  even  in  the 
hottest  days,  deliciously  fresh.  Stand- 
ing here,  the  eye  of  the  observer  can  no- 
where in  the  broad  range  of  vision  dis- 
cover aught  to  mar  the  face  of  nature 
as  fashioned  by  nature’s  Gk)d.  Nothing 
hints  of  man’s  laborious  toil.  Not  a house, 
nor  barn,  nor  fence,  nor  foot  of  cultivated 
ground.  Nothing  but  the  sentinel  pines, 
and  all  the  fragrant  family  of  evergreens, 
the  blue  mountains,  the  clear  transparent 
lake,  and  the  overarching  sky.  The  earth  is 
carpeted  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  moss, 
intermingled  with  pine  needles,  stubby 
partridge-grass,  and  graceful  ferns.  Fa- 
cing the  lake,  and  in  line  with  the  precip- 
itous bank,  stand  the  bark  buildings  and 
canvas  tent  which  collectively  make  up 
the  “camp.”  These  bark  structures,  half 
a dozen  in  number,  vary  in  size  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  square.  They  serve 
respectively  as  a store-room,  a dining- 
room, a pantry,  a kitchen,  and  servants’ 
sleeping  quarters.  They  are  constructed 
of  a frame  of  poles  with  bark  coverings, 
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are  floored,  lighted  by  windows,  and  made 
secure  by  doors.  The  most  pretentious 
of  the  group  has  a porch  in  front  pro- 
vided with  rustic  seats,  while  one  stand- 
ing nearest  the  brink  of  the  high  bank  is 
left  open  at  the  sides  and  ends  in  arbor 
fashion,  and  serves  as  a dining  spot  when 
the  weather  is  fair.  Nothing  can  be  pret- 
tier in  their  way  than  these  bark  build- 
ings, and  yet  they  can  be  erected  by  any 
competent  guide,  and  at  insignificant  ex- 
pense. All  the  implements  of  domestic 
nature  may  be  found  in  the  kitchen  and 
pantry,  and  if  you  descend  the  secure 
stairs  to  the  water's  edge,  you  will  find 
an  ice-house,  wherein  may  be  stored  pro- 
visions in  goodly  quantities.  A hundred 
feet  back  of  the  buildings  stand  the  dog- 
kennels,  and  the  less  sportsman-like  but 
quite  as  essential  hen-coop.  Returning 
to  a spot  twenty  feet  from  the  bank,  you 
come  upon  the  tent.  This  is  so  impor- 
tant a feature  of  the  wilderness  experi- 
ment that  the  Reporter  may  be  pardoned 
for  giving  a pretty  minute  description  of 
its  construction  and  purposes.  Without 
a good  tent,  the  invalid's  camp  life  can 
not  possibly  be  made  satisfactory.  After 
spending  half  the  nights  in  the  last  year 
and  a half  under  canvas,  it  would  be  em- 
inently at  variance  with  the  genius  of  his 
calling  if  the  Reporter  neglected  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  he  believes  his  own 
improvement,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
others  who  have  found  health  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  is  due  more  to  the  tent  than  to 
any  other  single  agency.  In  inclement 
weather  the  invalid  in  camp  seeks  shelter 
in  his  tent;  or  he  lounges  there  in  cool 
days  to  read  or  write ; he  spends  his  even- 
ings there,  and  his  nights  there : altogeth- 
er, he  passes  three-fourths  of  his  time  in 
his  tent.  Were  he  not  in  camp,  he  would 
spend  a like  period  in-doors.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  tent,  while  it  gives  him 
all  the  protection  he  seeks,  still  furnishes 
the  diseased  lungs  with  air  which,  for  all 
practical  purpases,  is  as  pure  as  that  out- 
of-dooi*s  ; while  the  house,  to  which  he 
w’^ould  necessarily  turn  in  the  city,  i)oi- 
sons,  during  this  three-fourths  of  the  day, 
the  delicate  and  already  wasted  lung  tis- 
sue. 

Here  is  the  tent.  L6bk  at  it  inside  and 
out,  a little  critically,  if  you  please,  for  it 
will  bear  the  test.  It  is  w^hat  is  known 
as  a ‘‘wall''  tent,  the  walls  being  nothing 
more  or  less  than  sides.  The  dimensions 
are  twelve  feet  square,  the  walls  five  feet 


high,  and  the  upright  poles,  which  run  to 
the  apex  of  what  would  be  the  roof,  if 
tents  had  roofs,  eleven  feet  and  a half. 
As  a protection  to  the  tent  proper,  as  well 
as  a means  of  insuring  absolute  security 
against  rain,  a second  covering  of  canvas 
or  heavy  cotton  cloth,  technically  known 
as  a fly,  is  stretched  over  the  ridge-pole, 
and  brought  down  to  within  three  feet  of 
the  ground.  You  will  observe  that  the 
guy-ropes  are  not  fastened  to  stakes,  as 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in 
lawn  tents,  but  are  secured  to  stout  hor- 
izontal poles  running  parallel  with  the 
side  walls,  and  a trifle  higher  than  the 
latter.  These  poles,  resting  upon  others 
driven  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  are 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  walls  of 
the  tent.  Again,  notice  that  the  bottom 
of  the  canvas  is  drawn  tightly  down  and 
tacked  to  the  planks  which  form  the  out- 
er boundary  of  the  floor.  All  the  guy- 
TOpes  of  both  tent  and  fly  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  readily  adjusted  to  any  desired 
tension,  for  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  canvas  necessitates  frequent  loosen- 
ing and  tightening  of  the  stays.  This 
stove-pipe,  you  see,  runs  out  from  a zinc- 
circled  hole  in  the  tent  wall  horizontally 
a distance  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is  then 
turned  upward  by  an  elbow,  to  serve  as 
a chimney.  So  much  for  the  exterior; 
now  step  inside.  The  entrance  is  guarded 
by  a piazza  as  wide  as  is  the  tent,  and  five 
feet  in  depth.  That  word  “guarded”  is 
not  a misuse  of  language,  for,  without  the 
I raised  piazza,  the  interior  of  your  tent 
would  be  tracked  with  sand,  rained  upon, 
if  you  wanted  the  flaps  open,  and,  in 
short,  left  to  the  mercy  of  many  disturb- 
ing elements.  If  you  come  with  your 
mind  filled  with  such  notions  of  camping 
out  as  came  the  Reporter  into  the  wilder- 
ness, this  interior  view  will  surely  surprise 
you.  Not  the  hint  of  a hemlock  bough 
here,  you  see.  First,  the  floor  is  securely 
laid  of  seasoned,  matched  boainls,  as  a floor 
should  be,  painted  a steel  blue,  and  liber- 
ally covered  with  rugs  and  Brussels  mats. 
To  your  left,  compassed  round  with  zinc 
protectors,  and  resting  upon  a stone 
hearth,  is  an  oi>en  stove,  attaching  to  the 
pipe  you  saw  without.  It  is  a cheery 
stove,  perfectly  safe,  and  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  wood  fires.  In  a corner  stands 
a bedstead,  bark-covered,  provided  with 
hair  mattresses,  generous  - sizeii  jiillows, 
plenty  of  fine  woollen  blankets,  and  with 
the  white  counterpane  and  ruffled  shams 
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trunk,  hidden  as  it  is  by  a gay-colored 
travelling  rug,  and  made  to  serve  as  a 
seat.  Here  is  a sleep-inviting  easy-chair, 
and  here  one  of  rustic  design,  home-made, 
like  the  table.  Against  the  inner  upright 
pole  hangs  a mirror  surmounted  by  a 
deer’s  head,  which  the  Reporter  did  not 
shoot  himself.  At  night,  when  the  air 
grows  chilly,  these  tent  flaps  are  let  down, 
the  one  lapping  well  over  the  other,  and 
this  board,  running  lengthwise  and  form- 
ing a part  of  the  piazza,  is  raised  on  hinges, 
the  flaps  drawn  secure,  and  the  board  then 
let  down,  holding  the  canvas  so  tight  that 
a fly  can  not  crawl  in.  Many  an  evening, 
when  the  October  winds  have  howled  sav- 
agely through  the  great  forest,  you  might 
have  envied  the  Reporter  and  his  wife  sit- 
ting here  in  this  canvas  habitation,  the 
fire  blazing  cheerily,  the  student -lamp 
lighted,  and  as  cozy  an  atmosphere  of  se- 
clusion surrounding  everything  as  if  with- 
in the  cherished  precincts  of  home. 

If  you  make  the  wilderness  experiment, 
wliatever  else  you  may  be  forced  to  dis- 
pense with,  buy  a good  tent,  and  fit  it  up 
comfortably.  It  would  be  useless  to  un- 
dertake to  describe  what  sleeping  in  a 
tent  is  like.  It  is  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world.  It  is^  one  of  the  subtle  pleasures 
of  this  life  which  must  be  experienced  to 
be  in  any  way  understood.  The  perfect 
purity  of  the  air  one  breathes,  the  process- 
es of  ventilation  which  are  constantly  go- 
ing on,  the  sense  of  security,  even  when 
the  winds  are  whistling  about  your  frail 
shelter,  the  awaking  in  the  morning  to  an 
atmosphere  absolutely  free  from  that  pe- 
culiar stifling  odor  which  is  perceptible 
even  in  the  best  ventilated  sleeping-rooms 
— all  these  things  combine  to  make  the 
tent  a bedroom  so  delicious  that  the  fate 
of  Endymion  would  become  a blessing. 

One  can  not  sleep  always,  however, 
even  in  camp.  Days  will  coijie  when  the 
monotony  of  this  manner  of  life  will 
doubtless  oppress  the  invalid — when  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  about  him  will  fail 
utterly  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
familiar  faces  and  accustomed  pursuits. 
He  will  long  for  that  exhilaration  which 
is  the  charm  of  active  life.  It  is  then,  of 
all  times,  that  he  needs  to  bring  his  philos- 
ophy and  his  pluck  into  play.  It  is  then 
that  he  may  with  profit  remember  the  Re- 
porter, who  could  discover  no  improve- 
ment in  his  condition  for  weeks  after  get- 
ting into  camp,  but  who,  when  he  took 
down  his  tent  in  a driving  snow-storm  in 


November,  was  strong  enough  to  pull  up 
the  stakes  with  his  own  hands.  It  would 
*be  absurd  to  deny  that  camping  out,  when 
done  for  health  and  not  sport,  and  when 
made  to  cover  a period  of  four  or  five 
months,  becomes  at  times  wearisome ; yet 
the  camp  life  of  an  invalid  may  be  made, 
as  has  been  shown,  physically  comfort- 
able, even  to  a degree  of  luxury,  while  it 
will  be  pleasant  precisely  in  proportion 
to  one’s  own  resources  for  making  it 
The  three  degrees  of  comfort  attainable 
where  invalidism  is  an  accompaniment  of 
the  camping-out  experiment,  may  be  thus 
placed  : If  the  patient  is  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  able  to  roam  about 
at  will,  possessed  of  an  honest  love  of  na- 
ture, and  with  that  propensity  for  rod  and 
gun  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  an 
inborn  and  universal  trait  of  the  animal 
man,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  camp  life 
should  not  afford  him  superlative  happi- 
ness. Again,  supposing  him  still  strong 
enough  to  enjoy  all  physical  comforts,  and 
to  feel  a W’ell  man’s  interest  in  wdiat  is 
taking  place,  then,  even  if  he  have  no  taste 
for  the  sportsman’s  pursuits,  the  camp 
may  nevertheless  represent  comparative 
contentment.  But  if  he  be  an  actual 
sufferer  from  the  more  acute  phthisical 
symptoms,  doomed  to  wearying  inaction, 
and  additionally  unfortunate  in  possess- 
ing neither  a love  of  sport  nor  a mind  U) 
grasp  the  beauties  of  nature,  his  lot  in  the 
wilderness  may  seem  to  him  one  of  posi- 
tive misery.  Yet  in  so  deplorable  a con- 
dition it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
would  not  be  positively  miserable  any- 
where. 

Companionship  will  go  a great  way  to- 
ward making  the  wilderness  exile  plea- 
sant. With  wife  and  childi*en — and  it  is 
wholly  practicable  that  these  should  come 
— the  patient  stands  in  little  need  of  sym- 
pathy, so  far  as  his  isolation  is  concemetl. 
In  any  case,  some  one  near  of  kin  and 
dear  to  heart  should,  if  possible,  bear  the 
health-seeker  company.  Then  the  con- 
sciousness that  one  is  gaining,  even  if  it 
be  by  inches,  is  a potent  aid  in  the  fight 
against  disease.  To  a greater  degree  than 
any  other  method  of  cure  which  the  doc- 
tors have  advocated,  this  camping  out 
tends  to  turn  a man’s  thoughts  away  from 
his  own  condition.  That  is  no  small 
thing  in  itself.  One  can  not  live  very 
long  in  St.  Augustine  or  Santa  Barbara, 
an  invalid  himself,  without  daily  contact 
with  those  suffering  from  the  same  mal- 
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be  lcm>w»  tliat.  he  cim  ptit  uu  end  to  his 
vnhiritdry  banW^^^  tOr morrow  if  he 

ehtw:>sei;,  ;A  vid  that  ;kvvcs  him  enuna§:e  to 
renniiu  to  ihvy.  Ho  fur  tis  f tie  Repcmers 
itwia  caBC  fe  this  t>f 

dlom  to  do  ^ tto  ple^f^d  wetoA  j^^od^w 
toward  vhitkhii^  iw  * ' 

The  eeontmiy  of  0'^  cwm  1b 

grpnetolly  ! Ti\ tiLSted  hi  the  iru ide ; uful  i f 

he  be  lheTi^rbl  nian,; tljis  inClhod 

efUfii^idifer^tde  frohhto  tf.  howeve  r, 
ii  mom  direct  M of  adaiis  be- 
come dCBifub  to/ there  is  yio  why  it 

xyuiutft  be  C3toms«ui>.  Huppofisiug  thceanif) 
hi  con  fain  but  two  pei^sons  tlie  ikiViilid 
and  VnV  and  sut«poBihg  far- 

iht*l  that  the  nvii.uy  quest iijn  cim  b«  »t  tos 
elincdnatiKl  froui  tiie,  m ihlenicsij  t>x  j>ori- 
u>ent^  then  one  ocMii|envut  guide  shouid 
be  c»duted  .i\S  sufflcHUit  fm'  all  the  work. 


‘For  the  daily  rouU^^  in  a pernja- 

n cut /camp  are  ii  either  wry  burdtrii^onu’ 
iinr  yery  iiuiuei^ous.  TltocWi^  dif^ 
to  find  a really  good  itmrt  ^ho 


rr.  ious V CUCPCii  tk  TlUi 


kitidly  to  this  suH  uf  life,  ^xsry  nnnuy 
of  them  prefer  ilie  much  havder  task  nf 
guMihg''  proper,  with  its  alteifdant  ex- 
eiteiiieiit  aiul  nuuiadrc  chutnii;  And  per- 
hu]>s  this  is  not  to  be  av »imleiX‘d  nU  for 
their  liviVs  an*  ynouglt 

through  ti  fVleah?C  pifirttoil  «d  t((e  yintr  P> 

make  i hero  keep Iv  u ppVC<'1b tl ve  of  the 
Cf^mpeny  of  toea^;int>-t5eAkdto  >?li^»<^Umeu; 
Then  too.  mahV  of  ihetn  feel,  Aiid  rigj)t- 
{yt  lhat  they  are  capable,  of  Imhudh 

better  than  wiadOng  dishes  ‘astd  niaking 
beds.  There  reasoii  v^  hyv 

ilie  iwdinary  woyk  to  ihe  ipyaliirs  ramp 
j^hoiilii  ned  toy  a woiuan. 
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himself  to  hunting  and  fishing,  this  sug- 
gestion is  made  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  care  nothing  for  sport,  and  who  may 
be  compelled  to  economize  in  order  to 
make  the  experiment  at  all. 

Accepting  the  theory,  which  is  held  to 
by  most  medical  authorities  of  the  day, 
thaX  phthisis  is  a disease  requiring  in  its 
treatment  an  abundance  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  the  invalid  in  the  woods 
finds  himself  in  a peculiarly  fortunate  po- 
sition. For  here,  supposing  him  always 
within  easy  reach  of  “Paul”  Smith’s,  he 
may  obtain,  with  comparatively  little  trou- 
ble, almost  anything  he  desires  to  eat.  A 
well-supplied  store  in  the  hotel  furnishes 
alike  the  staple  articles  of  food  and  many 
delicacies.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poultry 
are  always  to  be  had.  In  its  season,  ven- 
ison, while  not  superabundant,  can  gen- 
erally be  obtained  as  often  as  the  patient 
craves  it.  Speckled  trout,  fresh  from  the 
clear  waters  of  the  mountain  streams, 
are  as  plentiful  as  smelts  in  Fulton  Mar- 
ket. Later,  the  partridge  tempts  the  ap- 
petite, and  is  supplied  at  surprisingly 
cheap  rates.  Fresh  eggs,  pure  milk,  and 
excellent  butter  are  all  to  be  had  from 
the  inhabitants  or  hotel.  In  short,  if 
good  living  will  enable  a man  to  conquer 
consumption,  this  is  the  spot  to  win  the 
victory. 

The  year  in  the  wilderness  naturally 
divides  itself  in  the  invalid’s  calendar 
into  two  seasons — that  of  camp  life,  and 
that  of  house  life.  The  former,  although 
necessarily  varying  in  length,  may  be  set 
down  as  covering  at  its  maximum  five 
months.  It  will  seldom  be  safe  to  go  into 
camp  earlier  than  the  first  of  June,  nor 
is  it  practicable  to  remain  later  than  the 
first  of  November.  The  intervening  sev- 
en months  constitute  the  winter  season 
in  the  wilderness;  that  is,  the  season  of 
house  life. 

It  is  by  no  means  a new  theory,  how- 
ever sharply  it  may  conflict  with  the 
generally  accepted  belief,  this  sending 
pulmonary  patients  to  winter  in  a cold 
region.  The  virtues  of  the  Alps  have 
been  put  to  the  test  for  many  years,  and 
with  r*esults  that  justify  the  practice.  An 
interesting  paper  bearing  on  this  subject 
was  printed  some  years  ago  in  the  Fort- 
night 1 1/  Review,  under  the  title  of  “Davos 
in  Winter.”  The  writer  claimed  much 
for  the  little  Alpine  village,  but  all  that 
he  said  could  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  the  St.  Regis  country.  And  whereas, 


to  a thousand  Americans  upon  whom 
consumption  has  laid  its  skeleton  hand, 
the  long  journey  to  Switzerland  would  be 
as  impossible  as  a journey  to  the  moon, 
this  wilderness  experiment  may  be  made 
by  all,  and  made  with  small  outlay  o^ 
money,  and  little  physical  discomfort. 

A variety  of  ways  of  spending  the  win- 
ter in  the  Adirondacks  is  opened  to  the 
health-seeker.  The  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  thus  far  tried  the  experi- 
ment have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Sar- 
anac Lake.  This  is  a midge  of  a town 
lying  on  the  Saranac  River,  thirteen 
miles  from  “Paul”  Smith’s,  and  six  from 
Bloomingdale.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Tru- 
deau, the  pioneer  of  the  present  little  col- 
ony of  St.  Regis  health-hunters,  spent  his 
first  winter  in  the  woods,  and  to  that  fact, 
rather  than  to  any  special  advantages 
possessed  by  the  place,  is  due  the  follow- 
ing of  other  experimenters.  To  those 
who  depend  largely  upon  society  for  rec- 
reation, Saranac  is  to  be  recommended 
as  the  most  desirable  point.  Such  faint 
glimmerings  of  social  gayeties  as  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  backwoods 
shine  in  Saranac.  There  is  one  moder- 
ately large  boarding-house,  and  a num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  designed  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  winter  guests. 
There  is  a post-office,  which  gets  a daily 
mail,  and  there  are  churches,  a school- 
house,  a village  store  with  its  customa- 
ry multifarious  treasures,  and  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 
These  advantages  are  likewise  ]>osses8ed 
by  Bloomingdale,  which  would  afford  an 
equally  desirable  home  to  the  winter  so- 
journer. Now  and  then  a guest  has  re- 
mained through  the  winter  at  “Paul’' 
Smith’s,  but  as  a rule  the  house  is  closed 
at  that  season.  The  Reporter  preferred 
to  make  his  winter  home  in  a farm- 
house midway  between  Bloomingdale 
and  “Paul”  Smith’s.  So  far  as  climatic 
benefits  are  concerned,  it  is  a matter  of 
little  consequence  where  the  patient  re- 
mains, so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  St.  Regis  region. 

The  Reporter  is  forced  to  admit  that  in 
his  own  case  the  Adirondack  winter  failed 
miserably  to  sustain  its  reputation  for 
evenness  of  temperature.  This,  however, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  season  of  1879-i^.  As 
a rule,  the  winter  months  here  ^vill  be 
found  dry,  cold,  and  almost  entirely  free 
from  thaws ; as  a rule,  also,  the  snow-fall 
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is  abundant,  and  three  or  four  months  of 
continuous  sleighing  may  be  counted 
upon  with  certainty.  In  winter,  as  in 
summer,  the  first  duty  of  the  patient 
should  be  to  live  out-of-doors  as  much  of 
the  time  as  is  practicable.  If  not  strong 
enough  to  hunt — and  winter  hunting  is 
rare  good  sport  here — or  to  tramp  over  the 
snow-covert  roads,  then  he  may  resort 
to  riding,  and  thus  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  bracing  air.  With  a reasonable 
amount  of  care,  there  is  no  danger  of  tak- 
ing cold,  nor  need  the  health-hunter  be 
frightened  out  of  his  daily  drive  by  storm, 
or  wind,  or  snow.  Inwrapped  in  a buffa- 
lo-skin coat — which,  by-the-way,  is  to  be 
recommended  as  the  garment  of  all  others 
for  riding — the  Reporter  found  himself 
perfectly  comfortable  with  the  thermome- 
ter marking  forty  degrees  below  zero.  It 
is  simply  amazing  how  much  cold  even  a 
sick  man  can  endure  here,  and  with  less 
discomfort  than  would  be  experienced  in 
an  average  winter  in  New  York  city. 

Wherever  the  winter  sojourner  may 
take  up  his  quarters,  whether  at  Sara- 
nac, Bloomingdale,  “Paul”  Smith’s,  or 
in  a farm-house,  he  will  need  to  look  to 
the  outside  world  for  one  important  item 
of  food,  viz.,  beef.  Adirondack  beef  is 
tougher  than  anything  in  this  world  with 
which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Reporter 
to  grapple — ^an  assertion  not  lacking  in 
solemnity  when  it  is  remembered  that  re- 
portorial  experience  familiarizes  a fellow 
with  criminals,  politicians,  and  the  or- 
thography of  the  man  who  writes  gratui- . 
tous  communications  (on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet)  to  the  daily  press.  Barring  the 
beef,  a wholesome  and  nutritious  diet  may 
be  counted  upon  in  the  winter  boarding- 
houses. 

With  pleasant  in-door  surroundings,  a 
good  table,  a daily  drive  of  two  or  three 
hours,  an  occasional  jaunt  on  foot,  plenty 
of  books  and  newspapers— you  will  get 
your  mail  every  day,  as  in  summer — and, 
above  all,  the  cheering  consciousness  of 
steady  progress  toward  recovery,  this  win- 
ter exile  in  the  wilderness  is  by  no  means 
so  terrible  a thing  as  one  might  at  first 
suppose.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  re- 
turn of  the  bad  symptoms  upon  removing 
from  the  camp  to  house  quarters.  That 
need  cause  no  alarm.  After  sleeping 
three  or  four  months  in  a tent,  any  room, 
however  well  ventilated,  will  at  first  seem 
close  and  stifling.  The  1 ungs  have  grown 
acutely  sensitive  to  vitiated  air.  Still, 


the  atmosphere  in  a wilderness  house  is 
incomparably  purer  than  that  the  patient 
would  breathe  in  his  city  home.  While, 
therefore,  the  change  from  tent  to  bed- 
room may  here  be  accompanied  with  some 
unpleasant  effects,  it  is  apparent  that  such 
change  is  far  less  productive  of  evil  than 
would  be  the  transition  from  the  woods 
to  the  city  house.  It  is  a good  thing  to 
remember  that,  whether  in-doors  or  out, 
we  breathe  the  air  that  surrounds  us.  If 
that  air  is  pure  outside,  it  will  be  propor- 
tionately pure  within.  And  with  no 
noxious  odors,  no  defective  drains  or  gas- 
pipes,  no  wretched  furnaces  or  heaters,  no 
double  windows  to  shut  out  the  oxygen — 
with  none  of  these  abominations,  but,  in 
place  thereof,  cheery  wood  fires,  open 
chimney -places,  and  a surrounding  at- 
mosphere of  absolute  purity,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in-door  life  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  gives  the  lungs  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  air  of  the  average  town 
house.  To  all  who  may  be  induced  to  try 
the  wilderness  experiment,  the  Reporter 
reiterates  the  advice— sfay  through  the 
winter.  Even  if  the  camping  season  fail 
to  accomplish  any  perceptible  good,  let  the 
patient  hold  fast  to  his  faith  in  the  cold- 
weather  theory. 

The  winter  brings  the  invalid  sojourn- 
er into  much  closer  relationship  to  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  than  does  the  period  of 
camp  life.  If,  as  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 
has  somewhere  recorded,  “there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  more  charming  than  sim- 
ple, unpretending  ignorance,  nothing  more 
respectable,  nothing  surer  to  elicit  sympa- 
thy from  healthy  minds,”  then,  to  find 
what  is  supremely  charming,  overwhelm- 
ingly respectable,  and  superlatively  de- 
serving of  sympathy,  Mr.  White  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  only  to  come  up 
here  and  mingle  with  these  Adirondack 
backwoodsmen.  Nowhere  else  is  it  so 
easy  to  divide  mankind  into  distinct  class- 
es, at  once  comprehensive  and  immuta- 
ble, as  here.  For  in  the  St.  Regis  cbun 
try  every  man  must  be  either  a guide  or 
a sportsman.  For  the  qualifications  of 
the  latter,  it  may  be  enough  to  explain 
that  the  Reporter,  who  had  never  jointed 
a rod  nor  sighted  a gun  in  his  life,  was 
not  fairly  in  the  wilderness  before  he  dis- 
covered that  he  came  under  the  all-ab- 
sorbing head — ^that  he  was  a sportsman! 
The  guide  is  a more  interesting  if  less 
comprehensive  species.  Even  his  nation- 
ality is  a sort  of  unsolved  problem.  Ca- 
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naclian-French  blfxKl  mingles  in  at  least 
equal  ])roi:>ortions  with  American.  He  is 
Latin  in  name,  often  in  s[>eech,  but  un- 
adulterate<l  Yankee  in  nature.  You  find 
Jamesy  John,  and  Henry  flanked  by  such 


brown  hackle  or  white  will  quickest  tempt 
a trout  to  rise;  so  long,  in  short,  as  he 
knows  what  is  expected  of  liim  to  know, 
it  w'ould  l>e  small  and  iiedantic  in  the  ex 
treme  to  express  surprise:  over  the  fiKl 


surnames  as  St.  Germain,  Lalxmtie,  La 
Fontaine.  Your  faith  in  philology  is 
shaken  by  the  di.soo very  that  Mitchell 
Sweeney  is  a Frenchman,  and  that  Mrs. 
Stephen  Otis  can  not  speak  English. 
The  guide  i.s  Tiorn,  not  made.  Like  the 
barber,  lie  servty^  no  appr<?oticeship.  He 
rolls,  so  to  s|>eak,  out  tjf  lii.s  log-cradle 
itito  a pair  of  tojj-boots,  di.scards  the  b<:>l- 
tie  ft>r  a pipe*  possesses  liimsclf  of  a lK»at 
and  a jackknife*  and  bwouies  forlhwilh 
a full-fledged,  experienced  guide.  So 
long  as  be  possesses  that  available  kuowl- 
(*dge  which  enables  him  to  <lcterinine  by 
what  run-way,  to  wliat  water,  the  hound- 
liuiitol  stag  vvill  make  his  dash  for  life: 
so  long  us  he  can  tin<l  hln  way  through 
this  vast  and  lx*wjldering  wilderness, 
.slioot  a rifle  with  destructive  accura^\Y, 
tell  you  by  a look  at  the  sky  whether  a 


that  the  8t.  Regis  guide  is  unable  to  read 
or  write,  But  the  fXHlant  cotild  hardly 
Ije  said  to  lissert  itself  in  the  |M?rson  who 
evinces  hone.st  wonder  wdien  he  fii'st  learns 
that  tlii.s  robust  backwowlsmaii  not  only 
does  not  know  his  a)phal>et,  but  has  never 
been  out  of  ibe  confines  of  the  vvockIs^  has 
never  so  much  as  seen  a railway  tnick,  or 
u steam-engine;  or  a brick  building,  ora 
eircu.s,  or  a lunntiug-pressv  or  a jxd ice- 
man, or  an  oyster,  or  a Pinafore  coin 
pany.  This  wilderness  must  lx?  set  down 
UvS  a S)>ot  which  p\its  gix-atiie^  to  a terri 
hie  test,  and  extinguishes  notoriety  w ilh  n 
lieautiful  Riniplicity.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  Vuited  States  secures  his  edairn  to 
reeogniti<ui  not  Ix'cause  of  the  office  lie 
holds,  but  Wause  he  lives  in  Malone. 
The  w ide  world  over,  thort*  certainly  could 
be  found  no  better  place  in  w hich  to  store 
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his  m 

ttiy  ^Ud^rhes^>  Jtv  m hK- 

nf  • * yhvi??c^ 

♦ huhl  itot  ht*  madt*  at  allV  The  pern»a- 
iKi'kt  cadVP  turns  U>  !lio  htitel  foi^  its 
pUfk?v  whioU  ptla,*rwiso  <MHild  l>e  phtalned, 
if  kt  nnl^mt  n!ifeas<>uai>le  ontJay  pf 
tb^te  aiul  luphoy.  It  is  uut  to  enlf\i;»:i«e  a 
Ibihlfe  Ubuse  tlial  the  Keiwdkr  pbnUi^^  but 
this  Adi iau/  imt  it.  is  fb  explaiii 
tJuyebrufbVt^^^  luxUiru'S  of  life  Ih.?- 

bObu*  p\#sthle  ib  the  vety  heai't  of  the  vast 
y^ildbrb»^s«>.  of  “ Pauf'' 

Smi^Vuvbulvlh^^^  It 

biiowu  whereyer  the  AdirbUfia*'k  Hi^ 
kbotvn,  It.is  a h ^libuid  N,  »rui 
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g^u^ai  tb  it,  which  led  the  pe.oyle  to 
Imnsform'  it-  mte  the  idaiw  Ohcistian 
•^pibulv’^^  Abd>  the  almost  le  of  bos- 

gOOdue^H^  be  luaiS 

It  iyfmanis  ouly  ixk  enmider  Hm  wdlder- 

its  xiece«- 
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do^ia)^b^^  yicddiug  up  jik  H fo.  U v^st  but: 
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THE  UNEXPECTED  PARTING  OP  THE  BEAZLEY  TWINS. 

“ Who  may  not  be  a foie,  gyf  tliat  he  love  ?*’ — Chaucer, 


I. 

THERE’S  a mighty  power  o’  deffer- 
ence  betwixt  a man  and  a boy,” 
said  old  Mr.  Billy  Beazley  one  day. 

And  I will  proceed,  after  a brief  prelim- 
inary history,  to  relate  some  of  the  occur- 
rences that  led  to  the  remark. 

Mr.  Bob  Beazley  and  his  nephew  Dick, 
since  the  death  of  Lemuel,  the  latter’s 
father,  ten  years  before,  had  been  keep- 
ing bachelors’  hall  together  on  the  hill, 
south  side  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  Down 
to  a certain  period,  they  had  been  most 
intimate  friends  and  lovers.  Lemuel  had 
made  his  brother  Bob  testamentary  guard- 
ian of  this  his  only  child,  to  whom  he  had 
bequeathed  a property  of  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars — quite  handsome  for  those 
times.  The  guardian  had  been  keeping 
his  ward,  managing  his  estate,  boarding, 
clothing,  and  sending  him  to  the  Dukes- 
borough  school,  without  charge,  during 
all  these  years.  Dick  was  now  seventeen 
years  old,  and  a man  in  size  and  conscious- 
ness. His  uncle  Bob  was  forty-three,  tall, 
stout,  full  of  health,  and  of  remarkable 
juvenility  of  body  and  spirit.  They  hunt- 
ed together,  fished  together,  rode  to  church 
together,  and  were  as  intimate  as  twin  bro- 
thers newly  born.  It  had  been  rather  so 
always,  but  particularly  of  late,  that  each 
appeared  to  be  reaching  for  what  the  oth- 
er had,  and  himself  had  not,  the  one  back, 
the  other  forth — Mr.  Bob  for  youth,  and 
Dick  for  age.  By  the  time  whereof  I am 
writing,  both  seemed  to  have  succeeded, 
and — perhaps  excepting  that  Dick  might 
have  appeared,  on  account  of  his  way-s, 
the  elder  of  the  two— may  be  said  to  have 
approximated  equality.  The  sentiments, 
however,  which  each  entertained  of  the 
other  in  this  respect  were,  widely  apart, 
and  were  destined,  through  circumstances 
soon  hereinafter  recounted,  to  become 
more  so.  Dick  Beazley  regarded  a man 
of  forty-three  who  was  ali*eady  consider- 
ably gray -headed,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  any  appearance  of  decline  in  vig- 
or, as  rapidly  verging  upon  old  age.  Yet 
such  was  his  devotion  to  his  uncle  that  he 
encouraged  him  in  continuing  to  attend 
little  parties  of  young  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  even  joining  occasionally  in 
the  dance — a pastime  that  Dick  himself 
was  beginning  to  let  lapse  wnth  the  lapse 
of  his  own  youth.  Dick  argued  with  him- 
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self  that  because  a man  was  old,  he  need 
not  become  decrepit  and  morose  before  it 
was  actually  necessary,  and  thus,  for  the 
few  years  left,  forego  all  enjoyment  of  his 
being.  So  he  mildly  cheered  his  aged  rel- 
ative in  his  juvenilities,  and  even  some- 
times joked  him  about  the  girls. 

“Them’s  the  ones,  Dick,  for  me.  Ef 
any  female — ef,  you  know,  Dick,  and  e/‘s 
the  longest  letter  in  the  book — ^but  ef  any 
female  ever  comes  herq  to  take  the  head 
o’  , my  table,  and  carry  my  smoke-’ouse 
keys,  it’s  got  to  be  a pullet.  Other  people 
may  take  the  hens.  Ef  I take  any — ef 
you  mind,  Dick — it’s  got  to  be  a pullet.”  . 

Yet,  so  far  from  such  talk  being  serious, 
Dick  would  have  thought  as  soon  of  en- 
couraging, with  the  expectation  of  conva- 
lescence, or  having  him  encourage  him- 
self, one  who*  was  just  drawing  his  last 
gasp.  And,  besides,  his  uncle  had  always 
professed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  what 
family  he  already  had,  and  declared  him- 
self not  to  be  a marrying  man.  As  for 
himself,  Dick  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  permitted  to  ttsk  any  gentleman  who 
should  doubt  his  being  a full  man,  where 
he  expected  to  And  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bob  loojjpd  Vtpon 
his  nephew  as  extremely  young,  growing 
satisfactorily,  indeed,  and  with  favorable 
chances  of  being  a man  after  some  years, 
if  no  accident  should  hinder.  Sometimes, 
just  for  his  fun,  he  would  joke  Dick  about 
the  old  maids  and  widows.  As  for  Dick’s 
marrying,  under  years  and  years,  he 
would  have  expected  as  soon  a new-born 
baby  to  get  out  of  his  cradle,  cut  all  his 
teeth  instantly,  and  go  to  hopping  and 
jumping  about  the  yard.  So  each  in  his 
way  had  his  harmless  pleasantries,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  both  sometimes 
at  parties  as  they  laughed  affectionately 
at  each  other  when  Dick  would  bo  buck- 
ing up,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  overgrown 
and  Mr.  Bob  to  the  undergrown  girls. 

Old  Mr.  Billy  Beazley,  Mr.  Bob's  elder 
brother  by  twenty  years,  used  to  speak 
of  these  two  as  “them  boys— them  twin 
boys.”  He  lived  at  the  cross-roads,  the 
justice’s  court  ground,  three  miles  further 
south  from  Dukesborough.  ‘ * Them  boys 
was  jes’  like  twin  brothers  ontwill  lately, 
and  nothin’  but  death  or  wiraming  could 
’a  parted  'em ; and  of  the  two,  I sometimes 
think  wimming  is  the  beaterest.  They 
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ain't  nary  one  of  them  boys  that’s  scarce- 
ly fitten  too  git  married.  Because  Bob, 
though  he  ain't  by  no  means  a ole  man, 
have  growed  too  sot  in  his  ways  for  sich 
foolishness,  and  Dick’s  nothin’  but  a child, 
you  may  say,  ef  he  is  so  big  in  size.  But 
it  ain't  no  use  talkin’  to  ’em,  because  when 
wimming  git  far’ly  in  on  a fellow,  be  he 
young  or  be  he  old,  he  can  persuade  his- 
self  that  he's  whatsomever  he  wants  to  be ; 
Bob,  thinkin’  now,  I suppose,  that  he's 
jes’  a-cuttin’  his  wisdom-tooth,  and  Dick 
believin’  he’s  as  old  as  Methoosalum. 
There’s  a power,  9,  mighty  power,  of  def- 
ference  betwixt  a man  and  a boy.  But 
when  wimming  comes  in,  they  can  wal- 
lop ’em  up  together  so  a body  can't  tell, 
and  especially  they  can't  tell  theirselves, 
t'other  from  which.  But  them  boys  is  all 
right  at  the  bottom,  and  ef  they  can’t  both 
git  satisfied,  I hopes  they  can  git  ricon- 
ciled  arfter  a while.” 

“My  advice  to  you,  Billy,”  answered 
his  wife,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  ad- 
dressed, “is  to  keep  your  mouth  shet,  ef 
you  can  keep  it  shet— and  let  them  boys 
fix  up  their  consarns  to  suit  theirselves.” 

“Oh,  I don't ’tend  to  open  my  mouth 
about  it,  Patsy.” 

“We’ll  see.” 

II. 

Just  over  Beaver  Dam,  on  the  side  of  the 
last  hill  you  ascended  from  the  south,  be- 
fore entering  Dukesborough,  a little  re- 
moved on  the  right  from  the  road,  there 
dwelt,  in  a snug  house,  on  a snugger  farm, 
the  snuggest  of  widows.  Mrs.  Brinkly 
was  well-to-do,  comely,  and  aged  twenty- 
nine.  Her  only  child  having  died  soon 
after  its  father,  three  years  before,  she  had 
lately  persuaded  Miss  Lottie  Brinkly,  her 
hdsband's  and  her  own  cousin,  to  take  her 
abode  with  her.  Lottie  was  a brunette 
(her  cousin  being  a blonde),  pretty,  poor, 
industrious,  and  modest,  and  although 
but  fifteen,  yet  fully  grown  in  size,  and — 
well,  you  may  say — ready  to  be  approached 
upon  the  subject  of  a final  life  settlement 
by  a person  of  the  opposite  sex  who  might 
propose  satisfactory  terms,  and  be  regard- 
ed by  herself  as  competent  to  fulfill  them. 
Her  cousin  thus  far  had  behaved  with  the 
decorum  suited  to  her  lonely  condition, 
and  though  fallen,  after  sufficient  lapse  of 
time,  into  the  habit  of  the  neighborhood 
in  attending  and  giving  little  parties,  was 
spoken  of  frequently  as  a widow  who 
seemed  to  care  little  for  the  society  either 
of  widowers  or  bachelors.  Mrs.  Brinkly 
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had  the  looks  and  the  conversation  of  one 
who,  having  tried  the  married  life,  yet, 
without  looking  back  to  it  witli  hostility, 
for  she  acknowledged  to  having  had  a goixl 
husband  and  one  angel  child,  yet — well, 
it  was  a vain  world,  and  a world  of  disa^y- 
pointments,  in  which  more  people  now 
married  than  did  well  afterward,  and  p>eo- 
pie  could  never  know  how  soon  from  the 
wedding-room  they  might  have  to  go  to 
the  grave-yard.  Let  young  people,  Mrs. 
Brinkly  argued,  have  their  day.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  night  will  “ corneth" 
(sometimes  employing  Scriptural  phrase), 
and  as  for  herself,  she  meant  to  devote 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  young  peojyle. 

“ No,”  she  would  say,  when  they  would 
sometimes  mention  the  name  of  a widow- 
er or  a bachelor  (though  she  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  become  angry) — “no,  indeed. 
Let  young  people  have  their  day.  I' ve  had 
mine ; let  them  have  theirs.  Neither  do  I 
envy  them.  This  life  is  a riddle,  and  it*s 
a lottery,  and  it’s — but  who  can  say  what 
it  is,  and  what  it  isn’t  ?” 

So  Mrs.  Brinkly  attended  little  parties, 
and  gave  them,  and  made  the  best  cake 
and  the  best  syllabub  in  all  that  region ; 
and  though  she  treated  the  widowers  and 
bachelors  with  perfect  politeness  every- 
where, and  in  her  own  house  with  perfect 
cordiality,  yet  her  most  agi*eeable  occupa- 
tion, after  thorough  attention  to  her  own 
domestic  concerns,  was  to  bring  young 
people  together,  and  make  good  times  for 
them. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  about  a year,  or 
such  a matter,  after  the  coming  of  Miss 
Lottie,  that  people  remarked  freely  on  the 
partially  renewing  youth  of  one  and  the 
intensely  augmented  agedness  of  the  oth- 
er of  the  Beazley  twins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  creek.  Mr.  Bob  did  not  go  so  far  as 
actually  to  take  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  buying  a new  fur  hat,  but  with  a brush 
and  a silk  handkerchief  he  put  on  the  old 
one  a smoothness  and  a gloss  that  made 
some  small  boys  declare,  and  profess  to  be 
willing  to  bet,  that  it  was  new.  As  forj 
Dick,  he  bought  two  new  hats  (both  ^ 
charged  to  Uncle  Bob) — one  for  parties, 
and  one  for  Sundays.  People  did  not 
talk  about  the  extravagance,  for  even  if 
Dick’s  property  could  not  stand  it,  his 
uncle's  could ; and  the  question  was, 
What  difference  did  it  make  ? Then  Dick 
was  so  sober  and  sedate  in  his  manners 
that  people  did  not  have  the  heart  to  find 
any  fault  with  whatever  he  did.  As  for 
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visiting  and  going  to  parties,  it  was  what 
both  had  always  done,  and  if  they  did  so 
now  with  enhanced  alacrity,  it  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  well  might  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  circumstances,  so  to  speak.  As 
for  day-time  visiting,  Dick  did  almost  all 
of  that ; for  his  uncle,  a man  of  business 
and  energy,  not  only  managed  his  own 
and  Dick’s  affairs,  but  counselled  several 
of  his  neighbors,  who  were  infirm  and 
aged,  in  the  conduct  of  theirs.  Dick,  hav- 
ing his  whole  time  to  himself,  and  now  a 
full-grown  (indeed,  a mature)  man,  spent 
his  time  mainly  in  visiting,  and  most 
mainly  in  visiting  the  Brinklys.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  neighbors  were  asso- 
ciating Dick’s  name  with  that  of  Miss 
Lottie  Brinkly  in  a way  that  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  consequences  might  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Bob  listened  to  these  reports  with 
anxiety.  Added  to  his  ardent  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  brother's  son  was  this: 
Lately,  entirely  imexpected  to  himself, 
making  him  blush  in  secret  and  be 
ashamed,  but  hanging  on  to  him  never- 
theless, he  had  been  conscious  of  a state  of 
mind  different  from  any  in  which  he  had 
ever  been  before.  One  night  at  the  sup- 
per table  he  remarked,  “Mrs.  Brinkly 
and  her  cousin  are  two  blame  fine  women, 
Dick.” 

Then  Mr.  Bob  took  a big  bite  on  his  bis- 
cuit, and  looked  narrowly  at  his  nephew. 

“Toler’ble,”  answered  Dick.  “Very 
young,  though.” 

“Young!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Bob  regarded  him  yet  more  nar- 
rowly. Dick  kept  his  eye  on  his  plate, 
and  considered  with  himself  what  strange 
ideas  may  take  possession  of  the  aged. 
For  Dick  had  heard  some  things  about  his 
uncle,  and  putting  these  with  the  smooth- 
ness and  the  gloss  of  his  fur  hat,  he  was 
led  into  suspicions. 

‘ ‘ Why,  Dick,  ” persisted  Mr.  Bob,  ‘ ‘ Mrs. 
Brinkly  isn’t  so  mighty  powerful  young;, 
and  as  for  Lottie — ” 

^ “ Oh!”  answered  Dick,  “ certainly  not. 

Mrs.  Brinkly  is  very  young — almost  too 
young  in  fact ; and  as  for  Lottie,  she’s  the 
youngest  person— I think  I ever  saw — of 
her  age,” 

“Remarkable  so,”  said  Mr.  Bob,  with 
emphasis.  “And  Lottie  looks  in  about 
as  old  as  she  do.” 

“At  least.  But  both  so  very  young !” 

Mr.  Bob  eyed  his  nephew  yet  closer; 
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but  he  was  afraid  and  ashamed  to  press 
him.  Never  mind,  he  thought;  when  the 
crop’s  laid  by,  we’ll  see  who’s  who,  and 
what’s  what. 

When  the  crop  was  laid  by,  Mr.  Bob’s 
horse  might  be  seen  at  the  rack  before  the 
Brinkly  gate  about  as  often  as  Dick’s. 
Sometimes  both  were  there  at  the  same 
time ; not  that  they  went  together  (except 
to  a party),  but  both,  as  they  grew  more 
fond  of  going  there,  found  themselves  to- 
gether there  the  oftener. 

And  now  what  deportments  in  these 
lovers!  how  different  the  one  from  the 
other ! Mr.  Bob  was  as  gay  as  a Friday 
evening  school-boy.  Always  something 
of  a dancer,  he  improved  lately  so  much 
that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  a dancing- 
master  to  get  into  the  neighborhood  un- 
beknown, Mr.  Bob  would  have  been  sus- 
pected of  importing  one  and  keeping  him 
hid  for  his  own  private  instruction-  of 
nights  and  Sundays.  Dick  now  seldom 
danced  at  alf,  and  never  except  when  he 
was  needed  for  a cotillon,  when  he  would 
yield  to  the  persuasion  of  the  advanced 
ladies,  arid  move,  but  with  dignity  and 
languor,  through  the  mazes,  until  the  set 
was  finished.  But  for  such  as  this,  Dick 
would  have  been  supposed,  such  was  his 
seriousness,  of  having  thoughts  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  sacred  ministry.  Sometimes, 
when  his  uncle  would  be  cutting  his  pi- 
geon-wings, and  afterward,  but  in  vain, 
attempting  to  lead  the  widow  upon  the 
floor,  the  mournful  and  chiding  expres- 
sion of  Dick’s  face  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to 
have  rebuked  the  aged  worldling  into  the 
sobriety  proper  to  his  close  proximity  to 
the  grave. 

Full  soon  it  began  to  be  talked  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  in  so  far  as  about  Miss 
Lottie  Brinkly  was  concerned,  Mr.  Bob 
Beazley  was,  if  anything,  worse  off  than 
his  nephew,  and  the  danger  was  that  they 
who  had  been,  up  to  the  present  date, 
twin  brothers,  as  it  were,  would  become 
separated  and  alienated. 

The  rivalry"  between  the  twins  confound- 
ed Mr.  Billy  Beazley  sorely. 

“ Ef  Bob,”  said  he  one  day  to  his  wife 
— “ef  Bob,  Patsy,  would  make  for  the 
widder,  and  let  Dick  have  the  young  gal, 
it  could  be  settled  betwixt  ’em  at  once. 
That  boy  Bob  have  had  chances,  and  some 
of  ’em  good  ones,  to  marry,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  year,  and  he  never  seem  to 
have  no  consarn  for  the  female  sect,  ex- 
ceptin’ he  were  always  gay,  so  to  speak. 
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and  love  to  play,  and  dance,  and  go  iishin’ 
’long  with  ’em.  But  a man’s  got  to  be  a 
fool  about  wimming  some  time  or  anoth- 
er, like  havin’  the  measles,  and  the  older 
he  is  when  it  do  take  him,  the  worse  his 
case.  But  ef  Bob  would  now  make  for 
the  widder,  and  leave  to  Dick  the  young 
gal — and  I’m  goin’  to  tell  ’em  so — ” 

“ Yes,” answered  Mrs.  Billy,  “and  then 
Bob  ’ll  tell  you  it  ain’t  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  which  it  ain’t.” 

“Ef  it  ain’t  my  business,” replied  Mr. 
Billy,  with  temper — “Patsy,  ef  it  ain’t  the 
business  of  their  own  brother  and  their 
own  uncle,  I’d  like  to  know  whose  busi- 
ness it  is.” 

‘ ‘ Theim,  and  nobody’s  else’s  but  theim,  ” 
responded  Mrs.  Billy. 

“ As  for  Dick’s  marryin’,”  persisted  Mr. 
Billy,  “ it  positively  makes  a man  feel  sick 
at  the  stomach  to  think  about  it.” 

“How  old  was  you  when  you  was  mar- 
ried ? Does  you  remember,  or  has  you 
got  so  old  that  you  forget  ?” 

‘ ‘ Me  ? Why,  I were  eighteen  year  old ; 
but  I were  a man  grown,  and  them  was 
times  when  people  got  grown  sooner’n 
they  do  these  days.” 

“Well,  Dick’s  bigger’n  you  was,  got 
more  eddication  than  you  had,  and  more 
prop’ty,  and  a heap  more  ser’ous  in  his 
ways.  And  as  for  layin’  everything  on 
the  wimming,  I should  jes’  like  to  know, 
Billy  Beazley — I should  jes’  reasonable  in- 
quire— what ’d  become  of  the  men  and  boys 
ef  it  weren’t  for  wimming.  I supposen 
that  you  supposen  that  they’d  all  git  wise 
like  Solomon  and  Moses  and  all  them, 
and  the  fool-killer ’d  never  have  to  come 
around  no  more,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Patsy”  (the  fact  was,  Mr. 
Billy  loved,  admired,  and  doted  upon  his 
wife,  and  attributed  to  her,  cordially  and 
with  justice,  the  bulk  of  his  prosperity) 
— “oh,  pshaw,  Patsy!  I ain’t  a-talkin’ 
about  sich  wimming  as  Patsy  Clark.  I’m 
a-talkin’  about  wimming  in  gener’l,  and  a 
fellow  not  knowin’,  like  I did,  when  to 
choose  and  who  to  choose.  Ef  they  all 
had  Patsy  Clarks  to  choose  from,  the  soon- 
er they  choosed  the  better.  Now  ef  them 
boys— thciYi  twin  brothers,  as  I call  ’em — 
had  Patsy  Clarks  to  choose  from — ” 

“Now’,  Billy  Bcaxley,  you  may  jes’  as 
w'ell  stop  that  foolishness.  You  ain’t 
a-foolin’  me.  But  I ricommend  you  to 
let  them  boys  work  their  own  files. 
Lottie  Brinkly's  a fine  industrious  girl; 
and  though  she  ain't  got  prop’ty,  she's 


got  ca-recter,  which  is  better,  and  ’ll  make 
a good  wife  for  brother  Bob,  or  for  Dick, 
whichsomever  she  should  choosen.  As 
for  brother  Bob,  maybe  he’s  jes’  for  havin' 
his  fun,  like  he  always  have  been,  or  may- 
be he’s  for  the  widder,  and  Dick  don’t 
know  it,  and  they  got  sorter  mixed  up 
together.  But  I don’t  know  as  to  that, 
and  it  ain't  my  business  to  know,  nor 
yourn  neither.  As  for  brother  Bob  bein’ 
forty-three  year  old,  and  sot  in  his  ways, 
I’ve  knowed  people  to  not  marry  before 
they  were  that  old,  and  I’ve  never  know- 
ed one  who  didn’t  say,  at  least  at  the  first 
off-start,  that  they  was  so  happy  it  made 
’em  glad  that  they  never  got  married  be- 
fore.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Billy,  “the  longer  they 
puts  it  off,  the  more  they  apt  to  think 
they  got  a Patsy  Clark.” 

Mrs.  Billy  reached  for  the  broom,  but 
she  concluded  to  let  the  old  man  go  this 
time. 

“But  the  mischief  is,”  persisted  Mr. 
Billy,  “they  all  say  the  young  gal  like 
Bob  the  best,  and  the  widder  ain’t  a mar- 
ryin’ person  nohow.  It’s  the  young  gal 
that  Bob’s  arfter;  and  they  teU  me  that 
at  the  parties,  when  Bob  goes  there,  Dick 
ain’t  nowheres,  but  sets  up  along  with  the 
widder  and  the  settled  wimming ; and 
that  when  Bob,  a-through  with  his  dan- 
cin’ and  playin’  fishin’  and  sich,  and 
come  where  he  is,  a-fannin’  of  hisself  and 
a- wavin’  of  the  pinks  the  young  gals  gives 
him,  Dick  seem  as  if  he  were  goin’  to 
cry.  Oh,  how  I hates  to  see  them  boys— 
twin  brothers,  as  it  were — so  parted  and 
separated !” 

“Well,  you  jes’  let  them  boys  alone, 
Billy  Beazley.  Let  ’em  work  it  out  their- 
selves.  They  ain’t  a-goin’  to  stay  jiarted 
always,  you  may  depend  on  that.  Bro- 
ther Bob,  young  as  he  is,  got  plenty  of 
sense;  and  Dick’s  sense  ’ll  come  back  to 
him  arfter  a while,  ef  he  have  lost  it  now. 
He’s  been  well  raised  by  his  uncle,  who’s 
been  a father  to  him,  and  it  ’ll  blow  over 
arfter  a while;  that  is,  providin’  other 
people  ’ll  keep  their  hands  off,  and  their 
mouths  shet.  I’m  goin’  to  do  so  with 
mine,  and  I advise  other  people  to  do  the 
same  with  theim.” 

UI. 

“A  man  mote  ben  a fool,  other  yong 
or  olde,”  said  Duke  Theseus  to  his  court, 
when  discoursing  of  the  loves  of  the  cous- 
ins for  Emilie. 
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they  would  be  joking  him  about  Lottie, 
he  would  almost  get  angry,  and  deny, 
with  most  solemn  words,  all  fancy  not 
only  for  her,  but  all  other  girls  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  uncle  fully  believed 
such  asseverations,  and  supposing  the 
field  to  be  fairly  open  to  him,  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love,  smoothed  his  fur  hat  moi*e  and 
more,  and  grew  in  his  ways  younger  and 
younger  constantly. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  liad  a small 
fishing  party.  Mr.  Bob  did  not  so  intend 
that  day,  but  it  was  while  baiting  Lottie’s 
hook,  as  they  sat  together  on  a log  on  the 
water’s  bank,  that,  almost  unbeknown  to 
himself,  he  told  her  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings. Whereui)on  Lottie  blushed  deeply, 
said  she  was  very  young,  spoke  of  herself 
as  an  orphan,  and  then  intimated  that  her 
hand — it  was  all  she  had  to  give,  she  said, 
except  her  heart — might  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  asker.  The  dear  old  fellow 
was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
and  seemed  to  be  destined  to  become  one 
of  those  who,  at  forty-three  and  there- 
about, congratulate  themselves  for  not 
having  wedded  before. 

Mr.  Bob,  he  could  scarcely  have  told 
why,  did  not  tell  Dick  at  once  of  his  hap- 
piness, nor  did  Dick  have  the  shade  of  a 
suspicion  of  it.  Somehow  Mr.  Bob  felt  a 
little  ashamed  when  in  his  nephew’s  pres- 
ence. It  looked  a little,  or  he  was  afraid 
that  to  Dick  it  would  look,  as  if  the  taking 
in  another  heart  between  them  might  hurt 
their  long  affectionate  fellowship.  Imag- 
ine, then,  his  grief  and  his  surprise  when 
he  heard  people  seriously  declare  that 
there  wasn’t  a particle  of  doubt  that  Dick 
Beazley  was  dead  in  love  with  Lottie 
Brinkly.  But  it  cut  the  blood  out  of  his 
very  heart  when  he  heard  them  say,  also, 
that  there  was  as  little  doubt  that  Lottie 
responded  to  his  feeling,  and  that  her 
cousin  the  widow  cordially  approved  the 
match.  By-aiid-by  the  same  people  got 
upon  Mr.  Bob’s  trail,  and  though  not  ex- 
actly able  to  tree  him,  yet  how  all,  old  and 
young,  did  go  on  about  the  prospect  of  the 
old  bachelor,  the  professed  not-marrying 
man,  being  caught  at  last  I " 

At  first  Dick  refused  to  believe.  At 
first  his  uncle  Bob  refused  to  believe. 

“ After  having  been  a father  to  me,  to  , 
treat  me  so  in  his  old  age  !”  thought 
Dick. 

“After  being  my  own  son,  as  it  were, 
to  turn  round  upon  me  long  before  he’s 


grown,  and  tell  me  a parcel  of  lies  at 
that!”  thought  Mr.  Bob. 

It  had  been  well  if  the  twins  had  talked 
freely  with  each  other,  when  each  came  to 
believe  the  reports  touching  the  other. 
This  the  elder  attempted  on  the  very  first 
day.  At  supper,  but  while  his  face  was 
I half  hidden  behind  his  huge  cup  of  coffee, 
he  said,  “Dick,  people  say  you  are  in  love 
with  Lottie  Brinkly,  sure  enough.” 

Dick  blushed.  “I’ve  said  all  I’ve  got 
to  say  on  that  subject,”  he  answei’cd. 

“ That  so,  is  it,  Dick  ?” 

“It  is,  sir.” 

“All  right,  Dick;”  and  Mr.  Bob  looked 
narrowly  at  him. 

“People  say  you're  in  love  over  there, 
uncle,”  Dick  said,  with  a slight  sneer. 

Then  Mr.  Bob  set  down  his  cup,  wiped 
his  mouth,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  open- 
ed his  coat,  put  his  thumbs  behind  his 
waistcoat  arm  sockets,  looked  calmly  at 
Dick,  and  answered:  “I  am,  Dick — very 
much  in  love.  It  was  quite  onexpected, 
Dick,”  he  continued,  wfith  some  embar- 
rassment, “but  it’s  so:  we  are  Beazleys, 
you  know,  Dick,  and  we  can’t  afford  for 
to  begin  for  to  learn  how  to  tell  lies.  I 
am  in  love,  Dick,  all  over,  completely  and 
intirely.  But  it  was  onexpected,  Dick, 
and  I had  no  idea,  you  know,  Dick,  and  ef 
I had  had  any  idea,  you  know,  Dick — ” 

While  his  uncle  was  hesitating  for  oth- 
er words,  Dick  looked  up  at  him,  let  down 
his  eyes  instantly,  then  rose,  left  the  table, 
and  went  to  his  chamber. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Bob  to  himself,  “ef 
Lem’l  Beazley  had  thought  his  only  child 
was  goin’  to  be  sich  a fool,  and  ’specially 
sich  a deceiver,  he  would  have  wanted  to 
twisted  liis  neck  before  he  died  hisself.” 

They  spoke  no  more  together  that  night 
Mr.  Bob,  contrary  to  his  habit  of  retiring 
early,  sat  in  his  piazza  and  walked  there- 
in until  the  moderately  sized  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  first  deep,  earnest  self-ex- 
amination that  Mr.  Bol)  had  ever  had  he 
was  having  now.  Here  he  was,  he  whom 
his  brother  had  left  guardian  of  his  only 
son.  And  he  had  promised  to  be  as  a fa 
ther  to  him.  And  here  he  was  (that  is, 
Dick),  grown,  or  thinking  himself  gi*own, 
and  in  love  with  a girl,  and  nothing 
standing  in  the  way  but  himself.  And 
he  not  much  in  the  way,  for  they  said 
that  she  liked  Dick  a great  deal  the  best. 
(At  this  thought  Mr.  Bob  bounded  like  a 
deer  shot  in  the  heart,  and  walked  oul, 
down  below  the  cow-pen  to  the  edge  of 
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the  meadow,  and  thought  and  thought,  in 
that  silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasion- 
al killdee  and  mocking-bird.) 

And  Mr.  Bob  would  look  over  toward 
the  Brinklys’,and  yearn  with  great  long- 
ing. And  he  would  call  back  his  brother 
Lemuel,  and  try  to  talk  with  him  on  the 
case,  and  ask  him  to  ask  Dick  why  Dick 
didn’t  tell  him  about  it  in  the  beginning, 
and  why  Dick  had  deceiv^ed  him,  and 
gone  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  whole  Beaz- 
ley  generation,  as  if  Dick’s  object,  besides 
winning  Lottie  Brinkly,  was  to  make  a 
fool  of  Ids  uncle.  And  his  brother  Lem- 
uel would  look  very  solemn  at  Mr.  Bob, 
and,  although  saying  no  words,  seem  by 
his  manner  to  be  taking  it  up  for  Dick. 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  for  the  best,”  said  Mr.  Bob, 
aloud.  “ It’s  all  right.  Take  her,  Dick. 
She  loves  you  the  best,  and  you’d  suit  her 
the  best.  Take  her.  I'll  die  by  you,  Dick. 
I wish  you’d  told  me  you  wanted  her, 
though,  and  I'd  ’a  helped  you  out  all  I 
could,  and  give  you  what  I had,  as  I been 
always  expectin’  to  do.  You  ought  to 
told  me,  Dick.  Anyhow,  you  oughtn’t  to 
denied  it,  for  that  wasn’t  like  your  folks. 
Ef  you  had  told  me,  I’d  ’a  died  rather’n 
run  agin  you,  if  I'd  ’a  loved  her  forty  thou- 
sand times  more’n  I did.  I supposen  I was 
a fool,  anyhow,  for  thinkin’  about  marry- 
in’  at  my  time.  And  it  teas  very  onex- 
pected  to  me.  Take  her,  boy,  take  her.” 

Then  Mr.  Bob  arose,  returned  to  the 
house,  went  to  bed,  and  (what  he  had  not 
done  for  years  and  years)  did  not  awaken 
nntil  an  hour  by  sun  the  next  morning. 

“I’m  out,  Dick,”  said  he  at  breakfast. 
“I  wish  I’d  ’a  knowed  it,  but— I’m  out; 
•count  me  out,  my  boy and  immediately 
he  took  his  horse  and  rode  out  to  oversee 
the  work. 

It  seemed  now  about  time  for  Dick  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Oh,  if  he  had  but  known ! Perhaps  he 
ought  to  give  up  to  the  man  who  had  been 
a father  to  him  so  long.  But  then  he  had 
been  assured  that  very  day  that  he,  and 
only  he,  was  the  beloved.  But  for  this 
assurance,  Dick  might  have  retired ; yet, 
because  of  it,  he  couldn’t  think  of  doing 
so.  He  would  have  told  his  uncle  the 
full  state  of  matters  but  for  the  compas- 
sion he  felt  for  him,  and  the  I'equest  of  his 
lady-love  to  remain  silent  for  the  present. 

In  this  state  of  things,  while  Miss  Lottie 
was  a little  lluttered  by  the  apparent  es- 
trangement of  the  twins,  her  cousin,  if 
more  sentiraentab  yet  more  experienced. 


advised  her  to  remain  cool,  “For  marry- 
ing, you  know,  Lottie,  is  a riddle,  and  it’s 
a lottery,  and  it’s — well,  a body  can  not  teU 
what  it  is  and  what  it  isn’t.”  The  truth  is 
that  Mrs.  Brinkly  thought  she  could  see 
farther  into  the  case  than  Lottie  could. 

Matters  went  on,  and  continued  to  go 
on.  Dick,  in  the  fullness  of  his  happi- 
ness, grew  to  forgive  his  uncle  for  his 
temporary  abandonment  of  himself  in  his 
extreme  age,  and  became  most  affable, 
conversing  with  distinctness  and  cheer- 
fulness and  confidence  on  such  subjects 
as  manly  minds  were  accustomed  to  con- 
template. His  uncle  listened  to  his  talk 
calmly,  said  but  little  in  reply,  but  re- 
volved inwardly  how  his  brother’s  son 
should  have  turned  out  so  deceitful.  It 
must  have  come  through  his  mother's  side 
of  the  house. 

So  matters  went  on.  They  were  talked 
over  at  Dukesborough  and  all  along  the 
road.  At  the  justice's  court  ground,  on 
the  following  Satuiday,  even  cases  on  the 
docket  excited  little  interest  in  compari- 
son with  the  sudden  estrangement  of  the 
twins.  A very  brief  dialogue  had  oc- 
curred during  the  day  between  Mr.  Bob 
and  his  brother  Billy. 

“Bob,”  said  Mr.  Billy,  “ why  can’t  you 
and  Dick  settle  it  by  him  takin’  the  young 
gal  and  you  the  widder,  and  which  it 
would  look  more  suitable  like  ?” 

“Look  here,  brother  Billy,”  answered 
Mr.  Bob,  * ‘ I’ve  knowed  some  few  people, 
and  heerd  of  a good  many  more,  a-gettin’ 
rich  by  ’tendin’  to  their  own  business.” 

“ Jes’  so;  but  I thought  I mout  ricon- 
cile  you  boys.” 

“They  ain’t  nothin’  to  riconcile  about, 
brother  Billy.  I’m  out." 

“All  right,  Bob.” 

“Jes’  what  I told  you,”  said  Mrs.  Billy, 
afterward. 

Now  Mrs.  Billy  loved  Mr.  Bob  with  all 
the  love  of  a good  sister-in-law,  and  she 
loved  Dick,  and  their  estrangement  dis- 
tres.sed  her  sorely.  At  her  dinner  table 
that  day,  at  which  both  sat,  slie  behaved 
witli  most  affectionate  considerateness  to 
both.  After  they  had  left  for  home,  she 
said  to  her  husband.  “ Ef  you’ll  keep  your 
mouth  shet,  Billy,  I’ll  see  ef  anything  can 
be  done.  But  I sha'n't  move  onlest  you 
promise  to  keep  your  mouth  shet ; because 
ef  you  go  to  openin’  it,  you’ll  spile  it  all. 
Will  you  promise  ?’’ 

Mr.  Billy  did  so,  on  the  honor  of  a gen- 
tleman and  a Beazley. 
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IV. 

Bright  and  soon  next  morning  Mrs. 
Billy  mounted  her  horse,  and  rode  over  to 
the  widow’s.  On  the  way  she  met  Dick, 
who  had  actually  spent  the  night  there. 
She  said  nothing  but  a cheerful  good- 
momingi  Arrived  there,  Mrs.  Billy,  after 
taking  off  her  bonnet,  said  that,  ef  it  were 
entirely  convenient,  she  would  like  to 
have  a few  minutes’  conversation  witli 
Mrs.  Brinkly,  providing  it  were  entirely 
convenient,  and  ef  not,  she  could  wait 
ontwill  it  were. 

Lottie  rose  with  a slight  blush,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  room. 

Many  words  paased  between  the  ladies, 
but  the  information  I’esultant  therefrom 
to  Mrs.  Billy  must  be  reserved  until  to- 
morrow. Though  pressed  to  remain  to 
dinner,  Mrs.  Billy  left,  but  with  the  prom- 
ise to  accept  that  honor  upon  the  follow- 
ing day. 

‘^Oh,”  Mrs.  Billy  reflected,  as  she  rode 
along  home — “oh,  the  ways,  the  ways  of 
these  men — and  wimming  too,  as  to  that !” 

“Billy  Beazley,”  she  said,  on  arriving 
at  home,  “you  and  me  and  brother  Bob 
and  Dick  is  all  invited  to  eat  dinner  with 
Mrs.  Brinkly  to-morrow,  and  we  got  to  go.  ” 

“Is  anything  come  out  of  it,  Patsy? 
Do  Bob  take  the  widder,  and  leave  the 
young  gal  for  Dick  ?” 

“ Never  you  mind !”  answered  Mrs.  Bil- 
ly. “ I’m  not  goin’  to  tell  you,  because  ef 
I did,  you’d  blab  it  out,  and  maybe  mout 
spile  it.  All  I’ll  say  now  is  this:  they 
are  two  monst'ous  fine  wimming  and  girls 
— or  whatsomever  you  might  call  ’em — 
both.” 

“ I calls  one  of  ’em  the  widder,  and  the 
t’other  the  young  gal.” 

The  next  morning,  when  they  had  call- 
ed by  for  Mr.  Bob,  he  was  at  lirst  reluc- 
tant to  go.  He  had  not  been  at  the  wid- 
ow’s for  a week. 

“Come  ’long,  brother  Bob;  you  know 
you’re  safe  with  me.  Give  your  hat  a 
bresh,  and  come  ’long,”  urged  Mrs.  Billy. 

Mr.  Bob,  after  some  reinonstration,  con- 
sented to  come  on  after  a while.  Mr. 
Billy  longed  to  tell  him  what  he  suspect- 
ed, that  his  wife  had  a dii*ect  offer  for  him 
from  Mrs.  Brinkly  of  hei’self  and  all  she 
had;  but  having  promised  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  he  actually  pushed  up  with 
his  liand  his  lower  jaw,  and  so  hold  it 
during  the  delay  tliere.  Dick,  though 
somewliat  abashed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
with  his  aunt  Patsy  at  the  Brinklys’,  yet 


went  along.  The  twins  had  bare!  y spoken 
together  the  whole  morning. 

Mrs.  Brinkly  was  overjoyed  to  welcome 
the  visitors.  Dressed  in  unmixed  white, 
she  showed  them  the  dairy,  the  poultry- 
yard,  the  young  calves,  the  garden,  and 
pointed  to  the  com  and  cotton.  The  fact 
was  that  Mrs.  Brinkly,  widow  as  she  was, 
was  one  of  the  best  managers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

“Wonderful !”  thought  Mr.  Billy,  “that 
Bob  wouldn’t  be  willin’  at  the  first  off- 
start  to  let  Dick  have  the  young  gal,  and 
him  take  the  widder,  and  their  plantations 
a-jinin’,  and  a creek-line  betwixt  ’em  at 
that.  Wonderful ! I’m  glad  Patsy’s  set- 
tled it  that  way.” 

By  eleven  o’clock  Mr.  Bob  rode  up. 
He  came  in  with  none  of  his  old  gayety, 
but  looked  dignified  and  reserved,  and 
tried  to  look  unconcerned.  He  shook 
hands  all  around,  and  all  sat  down. 
There  was  evident  embari-assment.  more 
or  less,  .on  all  faces,  except  that  of  Mrs. 
Billy.  Even  Mr.  Billy  was  hoping  that 
some  person  would  start  a topic  of  con- 
versation that  would  be  interesting  to  all 
parties.  Lottie  glanced  timidly  at  her 
cousin,  who  responded  witli  a re-assuring 
glance.  They  understood  each  other 
fully,  but  had  not  fully  until  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Billy  looked  around  for  a few  mo- 
ments, then  rose,  and  walked  slowly  to 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

“Will  you  come  here  a minute,  brother 
Bob,  if  you  please  ?” 

Mr.  Bob  rose,  and  went  inquiringly,  but 
as  firmly  as  he  could,  to  his  sister-in-law. 

“Ck)me  hei:e  to  me,  Dick,”  she  said,  in 
a tone  of  command,  to  that  gentleman. 
Dick  advanced  as  if  he  intended  such  obe- 
dience as  conditional,  and  not  to  commit 
him  to  further  orders.  She  placed  them 
on  either  side  of  herself,  and  looked  alter- 
nately at  one  and  the  other  as  she  spoke: 
“You  two  has  alwaj^  been  friendly- 
been,  I may  say,  more  like  brothers  than 
like  uncle  and  neffy ; and  as  your  brother 
Billy  say,  and  your  Uncle  Billy  say,  it’s 
wimming  that’s  parted  you,  and  nothin’ 
but  wimming  or  death  could  ’a  parted 
you.  And  I wants  to  fetch  you  both  to- 
gether agin,  providing  it  can  be  did.  It 
ain't  none  o'  my  business,  but  yit  I wants 
to  fetch  you  together,  providing  it  can  be 
did.” 

Oh,  how  Mr.  Bob  did  tremble,  and  wish 
he  was  at  home,  and  how  rigid  Dick's  jaws 
did  become  ! 
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" Brother  Bob,  ' T^esiinied  Mis.  Billy, 
‘will  you  pleas«^  for  to  look  at  that  eiul 
of  the  room,  urul  theu  forto  {riut  out  the 
t»eis()n  your  elrice  ? And  you.  Dick, 
will  you  look  tljc  same,  and  the  same 
to  yourrt  f- 

But  the  rijrht  arms  of  iKitli  seemed 
palsied,  ajid  themselves  could  only  l<M>k 
and  yearn. 


Billy  pushed  up  his  lower  jaw  close  and 
fig'lit;  and  squeezed  his  knuckles  a^amst 
lus  upper  lip. 

Then  Mrs.  Billy  motioned  to  the  other 
ladies  as  they  sat  side  by  side — the  widow 
to  the  right,  opiKislte  Mr.  Bob;  and  Lotti(‘ 
U>  the  left.  O])posite  Dick. 

•*Ef,''  said  Mrs.  Biliy^  .«^>mew]iat  after 
tVie  maniier  of  a rule  Ao/t/  In  eourt.  or  of 
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"P  int  out.  p’int  out,''  persi.sted  Mrs, 
Billy,  inflexibly. 

Uncle  Billy  couldn't  stand  it. 

Patsy,  as  they  ilon  t seem  to  be  able 
tAj  p'int,  poasible  the  feinnle  tlnger  niout, 
it  vvere.  straighten  itself  out,  and—" 

‘‘  Won't  yotv  keep  your  moiilh  shet. 
sir  said  Mrs.  Billy,  hx>kiug  angrily  upon 
her  liusband. 

“ All  Hght.  Patsy,  it's  shot."  And  Mr. 


other  judieiai  process.  Intended  for  .some 
imaginary  t>erson,  Or  SfJine  person  at  a 
greatdistauce  off—' ‘ ef  there's  any  person, 
'specially  of  the  female  sectv  wlm  mout 
sup])oson  that  any  person  of  the  male  sect 
mout  p'intto  her  as  the  person  of  liisclrice^ 
]>royidin’  lie  Ut  p'int,  and  had  the 
streuk  io  |)’ini  to  the  ixu^son  of  hivS  ch’ice, 
that  person  of  the  female  sect  will  now 
]dcasc  step  forrards." 

- . nfigin?il  froi  i 
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The  cousins  rose,  and  advanced  slowly 
toward  the  middle  of  the  room.  When 
they  had  gotten  there,  the  two  crossed, 
Mrs.  Brinkly,  cool,  white  as  steel,  placed 
her  arm  within  that  of  Dick,  while  Lot- 
tie, red  and  quivering,  held  out  her  hand 
toward  Mr.  Bob,  and  said, 

“ If  he  wants  it.” 

Mrs.  Billy  stepped  forth,  and  Mr.  Bob 
and  Dick  looked  upon  each  other. 

“Oh,  Dick!  Dick!  Dick!  was  that  the 
way  of  it  ?” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Bob!  Uncle  Bob!  Uncle 
Bob  I was  that  the  way  of  it  ?” 

Then  Mr.  Bob,  even  before  taking  Lot- 
tie’s extended  hand,  and  Dick,  dropping 
the  arm  of  the  widow,  fell  upon  each  oth- 
er, and  hugged  and  cried,  the  uncle  the 
tightest  and  the  heartiest. 

Then  Mr.  Billy  rose,  his  eyes  streaming 
with  happy  tears.  “I  can’t  stand  that,” 
said  Mr.  Billy.  “Jes’  them  two  a-hug- 
gin’,  and  them  male  persons  at  that !” 

He  seized  Lottie’s  arms,  put  them  around 
Mr.  Bob’s  neck,  seized  the  widow's,  put 
them  around  Dick’s  neck,  put  one  of  his 
own  arms  around  his  wife's  neck,  hud- 
dled all  of  them  together  in  a bunch,  and 
reaching  his  other  arm  around,  shouted : 

“ Let  EVERYBODY  run  here  and  jine  in 
the  huggin’  I And  then” — when,  after  a 
few  moments,  they  had  gotten  loose  from 
his  embrace — “to  think  that  Patsy  found 
it  all  out  yisteday,  and  never  told  me !” 

“Because  I knowed  you  couldn’t  keep 
your  mouth  shet.” 

“ In  case  I couldn’t,  and  wouldn’t,  and 
shouldn’t,  and  mightentest,  couldentest, 
or  wouldentest  shouldentest,  as  Betsy  says 
when  she  gittin’  her  grammar  lesson. 
And  to  think  that  them  boys  has  been 
a-growlin’  at  one  another  without  know- 
in’  t’other  from  which  of  the  wimming 
both  was  arfter!  It  beat  our  day,  Patsy.” 

Mr.  Billy  thus  went  on,  until  Mrs. 
Brinkly  brought  in  the  julep  pitcher. 

It  was  a glorious  dinner — sucking-pig, 
pea-fowl,  chicken,  broiled,  fried,  and  i>ied, 
and  home-cured  ham;  as  for  vegetables 
and  preserves,  it  would  have  bothered  to 
count  them,  • 

Riding  along  home  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Billy  looked  over  into  the  widow's  bottom 
corn  field,  so  rank  and  green  as  to  be  al- 
most black,  and  said  to  his  wife:  “Dick’s 
right,  Patsy.  He  take  tlie  settled  ’oraati, 
and  the  managin’  'ornan,  and  the  planta- 
tion. Blamed  ef  slu?  ain't  got  a better 
crop ’n  mine!  Bob's  riglit  too.  The  young 
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gal  got  no  prop’ty,  but  she  got  industry, 
and  Bob  got  a plenty  for  both.  Bob  ain't 
nothin’  but  a boy,  nohow.  It’s  all  right.” 

Some  writers  attempt  things  beyond 
their  strength.  Warned  by  their  fate,  I 
shall  not  essay  a description  of  that  dou- 
ble wedding.  Yet  I will  say  that  when 
the  two  couples  stood  up,  everybody  felt, 
and  so  expressed  himself,  that  each  was 
full  fairly  matched ; and  I will  only 
add  that  Mr.  Billy,  such  was  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  feelings,  though  often  request- 
ed thereto  by  his  wife,  persistently,  all 
during  the  festivities,  and  even  on  the 
way  home,  and  until  stretched  upon  his 
bed  for  sleep,  refused  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut,  and  the  burden  of  his  talk  was,  that 
“ ef  them  wimming,  or  them  young  gals, 
or  whatsomever  they  might  call  their- 
selves — ef  ary  one  of  them  had  been  a 
Patsy  Clark,  them  boys  never  would  'a 
settled  it  a-during  of  oak  and  ash.” 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

The  world  is  fortunate  in  that  these 
many  years  there  was  at  the  side  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  a great  historian — one 
who,  of  all  living  men,  perhaps,  has  most 
profoundly  studied  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual minds  and  characters  to  events  of 
world-wide  import,  and  who  in  this  par- 
ticular case  can  combine  for  the  true  pres- 
entation of  a great  man  the  fine  appre- 
hension of  the  scholar  with  the  insight 
gained  by  long  and  intimate  friendship. 

In  the  hands  of  James  Anthony  Froude, 
Carlyle  long  ago  placed  his  autobiograph- 
ical essays  and  personal  sketches,  the  old 
familiar  letters  that  told  the  homely  stoiy 
of  the  early  life  of  the  family  and  himself, 
and  the  still  more  precious  letters — match- 
less of  their  kind — written  by  his  wife, 
containing  4^he  simple  and  grand  story  of 
his  advance  to  fame.  When  these  see 
the  light,  the  world  will  know  as  much  as 
any  one  man  can  contribute  to  a right 
knowledge  of  the  mighty  spirit  which  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  sat  at  its  task  dur- 
ing strange  and  eventful  times. 

But  the  real  record  of  Carlyle’s  life  will 
be  a long  task,  employing  not  only  many 
human  hands,  but  even  the  hand  of  Time 
itself. 

While  writing  his  history  of  Friedrich 
tlie  Great,  the  author  had  prepared — ^as, 
indeed,  the  growth  of  the  work  had  de- 
manded— a special  study  at  the  top  of  his 
bouse  in  Chelsea,  in  which  only  that  pa- 
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per,  V»ook,  or  pictiin*  was  udinittCHl  wliich 
waa  in  ?«oine  way  connected  with  the  aid)- 
jeot  in  hand.  One  side  of  tluv  rcKon  waa 
covered  fionj  lUwjr  tocoilinj?  with  t)Oi>kH; 
two  othera  won^  adorned  with  pictim*a  of 
{lersotis  or  ; and  througli  these  sev- 

eml  tiiousand  jlKMiks  and  pictiires  was  dis- 
tributed tlie  man  he  was  trying  to  ])ut  to- 
gether in  com]>rehen.sible  sliape.  I used 
to  feel  when  in  tluit  study  that  even  more 
widely  vfiia  the  man  bidore  me  <lislrihuted. 
In  wliat  part  of  the  earth  have  not  his 
lines  gone  out  and  his  lalws  extended  ? 
On  how  many  hearts  and  minds,  on  liow 
many  lives,  has  he  engraved  passiiges 
whicli  transcripts  of  his  own  life, 
without  wliioh  it  can  nf?ver  W fully  told  ? 
To  report  this  one  life,  precious  contribu^ 
tions  must  be  brought  from  the  lives  of 
CJoethe,  Emerson,  Jeffrey,  Brewster.  Htei*- 
ling,  Leigh  Hunt,  Mill.  Mazzini,  Margaivt 


Fuller.  Harriet  Martiueau,  Faraday — but 
how  go  on  Yvith  tbe  long  catalogue  ? At 
its  I’^nd,  could  that  Ik^  i‘eaclied,  there  would 
remain  the  (njually  important  niemorie.s 
of  lives  less  known,  from  which  in  the 
futuiv  nuiy  come  incidents  casting  fresh 
light  upon  this  central  ligurt*  of  two  gen- 
emtions ; and  were  all  told,  t ime  alone  can 
bring  the  perspective  thmugh  which  his 
genius  a nd  charact<‘r  cun  be cst i mated.  In 
one  siUise^  Carlyle  was  iis  a city  s<>t  u^xm 
a hill,  tliHt  can  not  lie  Ind ; in  anot)tCr,  he 
was  "‘open  secret,"  hid  hy  the  very 
simplicity  of  Iris  unconscious  disguises, 
the  frank  txuwci'sith^  vvhoHv^  TMcuning 
could  Ik^  known  i>nly  by  those  close 
enougli  tf»  hear  the  heart-lx^ut  beneath 
them;  and  ijiaiiy  who  have  fancie<l  that 
they  had  him  rightly  lulndled  with  some 
moody  utterance,  or  safely  pigeon-holed 
in  some  t>utbreak  of  a soul  acquainted 
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Tt  iwii  llie  liiippy  Wr  of  i)\H  D^ndott,  I re^tzcid  tliat 
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well  it^  victiun  liaS;  xpi;  i 
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di^-ds  of  and  upon  In^ahiiig  fUit 

vTillv  illpniiiJ^  nx^iun^^t  a sprti 
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W^S'^itUy  idfshoo^^  Ih^  Woitlati  of 

^ ^ Babylon,  bill  to  the  "ahid  Buke 

- ’■**  " \vhhou1.  holy  ov  eohrimiOiU^  oulv 

Ui'iHde  ivas.  oioV  of  ilie  eld* 

. y.  - hr.s  of  Jiis  pastor,  hating 

' Vi  : ; : ; i^eeived  a from  a ehnreh  'Vfhere  his 

- HUpend  ^roriW  Ijkm  thatf?^ 

^!:C ' ■ fisdioiiiltpyiHed  for  le^vp^l^  Tfio 

eiuiroli  niot.  and  made 

for  the  Stjypamldy  .ATlbr  niueU  rnm 

sehse  hailife;et?]i. 

; joh  vvas  asked.  his 

f . wages!  mid  hvt  him  po*  old  man 

and  it  w/is  doiic;  Mr.  Crndy  iWl  a thor 
h}ig}i  for  a^iLjv.oue  >v}pf  sard-,  * I; 

ipo'i/'  ' iiV  hi?^  TO* 

’ . Tahularv.  Utite,  iluriHg 

was  takei)  Keriotinh’ itk 

VAiiMh^.:  pm.  weeks  to 

ualer-giMiel^ 

Mr  James  RoathM)^!  iu.  ail  -linhau  pe-  old  Car 

rkalical.  MtMJfkf^rjee\^  - t-sljhvy  f erkmos  was^h^ 

X87t^,  y V in  ilm  held  ohriy  hkxt  inomiiij^,  Imt  l^till 

‘ ' J - ytm  in torested  Mr,  to  ipUrr  Among  workers;  He  U*^ri»ktsl  at 

lyle  the  h ft#  ffh'  lhn,^i<dile. 

soTho  tigt^  1^1  leti^ra  Mr,:  nitd  thep  h\k  ii  Wf  Jy  In  the 

(^nrly  Ir  tlie*  yklet,  ami  tVOm  what  I gather-  croumh  ho  sAid.  ^ ri  J gar  mvseiy  work  at 
ed^  t la-  reader  may  i<e  ploii^ed  whir  a fow  t’  to  it  lib^^a 


■'0. 

‘ u '^.V 


^ yi:,.  'A. 

;i.V*r'..„  ''.- ’I. '■  \ •> 

H’ 


^as<  na>y.\s  »/Aiiju>  hii.. 


^nvpH.  ehatioderisticv  of  llie  seliool  of 
^•^firfor  JRfs<i/rrf  (ts  Mr  Qiirlyle*.s  hijullord 
was  One  Chmeml  B!.iarj>e^  of  whom  Utile 
in  now  kmvww,  though  ho  was  a greto 
mao  ill  flioso  days,  (hi  duo  <:>cr*uHioo 
James  Carlyhvapd.  Im  had  u toid 


iiirtu.  Chv  toty  oe^icui  A 

mull  lt>td  hof^u  faV<irrinv^  the«^ 

of  Mr.  Ckriylw^  yhih^  wth  a fertihle  i\(^ 

8oripti<^;nt!^p^  Japies 

Ustcac?ihtb  iiim  i?almly^  tlte  set 

moirwas  (iaiif.h?sJvdi^  md  of  h5$  pew, 


Jame^  ATiis  hoard  to  saVv  .hi  V of  aud  phn'iiijer  hiinself  behto*  the  revetc-wd. 
thundiuv^ . C Matihow-  geiitloinart  and  all  the  e^mgregation,  he 

Shai*pf^i^a  mo(le  of  salutalHiii  that  duhhC  esiid^uloild,  'Ay,  ye  may  thump  aud  siare 
leeik  astotiisbed  iSehetal  Bbatpo  i but  it  fill  yiur  eesi  start  fht  their  s<>ckets,  but 
AVas  udd.  Janu's  IMJyle  s way;’  tod^  ypii’U  ua  gar  m/v  WdiOve  sto'h  sfenff  as 
TitoJO/bWtilbd’f^i  h>r  4iuy..ger*»n>d: 

euyo.  Jheiu^:Avax  hi  man's : ; If  tlm;  reinlfT  W'ill  hcov  gtr,  ttfe^k  wdk 

manhor  V>f  i^peakUih:  n‘:^vey  failed  to  dm  tc>  th^e  ilayis,  aiiU  wiow  for  n 

totii^ef  atiynliom  A.  i?Hn  utos  UUlO  farm  at  Maine  lUU. 

ifv  the  hri^idity  ioKl  nik  that  he  remeuif'er-  after  (lie:  fhirv  imT«esh  and  ‘I 

Td  him  tore  ypjy^  si^^  Jiimm  of  toesl 

‘ Here. s ft  toarUii  dai  V Jaiues,>  we  ^^Uall  ptoh^dhJity:  had  Mr^  Oav 

Wto^Th  ilrew  fhitli  (vie  r^^itoihg  from  thy^^B  ftoh' 

’ 1 h at ; i t- s n »Hei  rig  door i ha  r ; g I eil  1 1 ke  fim  ^h)t : t»:V  urul  bT 

Iho  ^nrtod  o^  t^fuehevJ  ' ;My  hitohhiaut  1^  hat  for  w for  for 

ndciyd ; 5 hty to eop Id  Ua'to'^Jhui  ^Oumiu ^ [ diMt’hclion . hi . rtol)teoiti>iiej^r  mid  his  (toil - 

im*l  htoA.a  pofuinh  of  h«-  j di^uf  win.ttolhdeningv  ak  touldrto^^^ 

iug  uptoiehtoaeWnsfie  iiauito fiir  all  rihoi  I Refused  hto  pfoper  pfaTg  m ^iociety  for 
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vioui  of  vr*:*  fehall  thb  bnrVc 

oM  iiiiatn  ilmug  the  next  Imst  tiling  to 
!ao:ultii^^  the  i4g^U*«4iniug  hfe 
lo  dh  tliiit  whteh  he  felt  a powtji-  wjthiii 
hiih  capably  Ot  poH'cw  but  fov  wlvicb 
the  n^eaxas,  the 

vevb  and  promniu  kmxl  of  tlijihg^— 
dented  Siieh  the  father,  apd  «neh 
the  e^irHeBt  school  of  ThonaaB 
Of  tlie  ntanj  Uneeilok^  tuddA^^  iW^  eld^ 
er  Carlyle,  one  Hc^enfis  tt>  ehiittM>t<?irist)e 
not  <mly  •Of  the  ntanv  hut  of  the 
virmimexit  amid  whiclv  Th<>th>W 
{itisseil  liis  earlier  lif In  On  the 
f^ccasion  of  the  marwage  ^?r 
the  sou^.  the  3’ouTiger 
of  the  houfi«ehtAd  proji^psed  that . 
mat -of  paint  should  lie  g 
but  the  old  ^Uaxi 
th<B  sehenie  for  cq vtyrTiig^  the 

^coocl  'vvltb  th^  of 

hocKl,  Art  attkippi  wa^  uiadb  by 

the  his  Avijl: 

Ind  uitfortuim^^  , 

wm  at  lirmife  w the  pai txlefs 
arriv>^Hh  drfd  pUiiiting  hhoBolf  iiv 
the  doortvay;  di^mande^^ 
watded,  The5'  reidiwT  llbii  they 
toe  pent  tin;  iunisc* f 
Tlveii-, T^tiiriied  flits  nJdYxnut. 

"‘^ySe  caij  jist  Hlent  the  hog  w?'  ^ m 

yer  a^hhaket  feof  for  yh^il  {at? 
rimit  o'  yer  Ur  qji  mu  dpdr, ^ 

The  paiiiters  nettled  inu  Iruoxhv 
tiDD  of  this  remark,  a>id  -Vdeixi- : 
the  lx>g/'  / e.,  went  thblr 
^laUr  ’ Uad  wnn^ 
fcnn  the  pipemidihhr-d^j^ 

;lr<daji '(Jlam v-  idd's  ' 

of  d.twHiii  ve  lU-^s  ^ 
and  hiH  borwr  la^^ted  info  hi^  fa 

rmti^  55<ni*4.de^eripubji  of  tlu^ ' * hut- 

yicHi  mooWhiiie*'  AV'Uieh  tVderUIjre 
tlxrew'  4>ver  Sterlinir  iu  hifc  Uietaphy^ieal  i fCiliulvus'gh 
glammir*  1 have  th»*Ug1n  that  j toKl  oie  mi 

if  tlKj  fatfer  had  facert  1c>  tiduiif.  apil  oi 

hoi4iie-pxInU:?fS,  the  df^iihv  nviir)^  v ^ity  wJvi<di 

iijny^  been  differeiit  Thh  latter  b dfelikUMf  f his  I 
yjiyrrtje^  adihp^?e  meajsih't>s*;gfter  alru 
thut  he  in  th^rtii  dud  uH  deserfh 

ary  mvlMte'etui^  tiad  iit  it.aU  pe ho  of t hat  | Uu‘  main  f 
liam>r  of  • ' giaixr.'"  He  xceiitod  lor  pictures< 
u fulTfieiiOod  froiii  afar,  tvinie  ime  i^poke  i deic'd. at, 

Mf >* Eivglands  pix-^tige."  ‘"Do  you  re  ; tVieyfltood 
UiendHir  wliat  prestige  mean^?  r*  asfel  lii%  iong  nriNviU 
fcfharply . it  pH  tiie  TiUtin  won!  for  a lie 
On  r^<x?tinns,l^  uot  see  llmt  I ea4Tf  i t.ee<t  hegm 
do  better  than  i!ltr<j4u»:e  ]iere<  ^ well  i nib  ijie 
my  natt;s  and  tineinory  enahlo  me,  ^oqxe  ' this  lUight 


Ahd  my  fvader  iiiu$:l  purdm):  ine  tV»r  jiow 
axril  tJ^Cfh  tdlriiiUg  intty^ 

Jt  SvjfS  in  the  e^U■^I^uig  Vd’  ihe^  i?tdi<?h 
tvariyle  a>ub  i;ia\»gurat4xl  of 


KAiav  j'OKinAiT  ia'  uius;  hioa\s.’ci 
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(the  2d  of  April,  1866)  Carlyle  entered  the 
theatre  in  Edinburgh,  the  scene  was  one 
for  which  no  memory  of  the  old  univer- 
sity could  have  prepared  him.  Beside 
him  walked  the  venerable  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, fourteen  years  his  senior,  who  first 
recognized  his  ability,  and  first  gave  him 
literary  work  to  do.  The  one  now  Prin- 
cipal, the  other  Lord  Rector,  they  walked 
forward  in  their  gold-laced  robes  of  of- 
fice, while  the  professors,  the  students, 
the  ladies,  stood  up,  cheering,  waving 
their  hats,  books,  handkerchiefs,  as  if 
some  wild  ecstasy  were  sweeping  over 
the  assembly.  Who  were  these  around 
him  ? The  old  man  sat  and  scanned  for 
a little  the  faces  before  him.  With  a 
start  of  surprise,  his  eye  alights  on  Hux- 
ley, and  sure  enough,  not  far  away,  is  the 
face  of  his  friend  Tyndall,  all  sunshine. 
Another  and  another  face  from  London, 
a score  of  aged  faces  that  bring  up  mem- 
ories from  this  and  that  quiet  retreat  of 
Scotland,  and  tlie  occasion  tegins  to  weave 
its  potent  influences  around  the  man  who 
had  never  faced  audience  since,  some 
twenty-six  years  before,  he  had  celebra- 
ted “ Heroes,”  and  among  them  some  less 
heroic  than  this  new  Lord  Rector.  On 
that  last  occasion,  in  the  Edwards  Street 
Institute,  London,  Carlyle  brought  a man- 
uscript, and  found  it  much  in  his  way. 
On  the  next  evening  he  brought  some 
notes,  but  these  also  tripped  him  up,  till 
he  left  them.  The  rest  of  the  lectures 
were  given  without  a note,  simply  like 
his  conversation,  and  they  required  very 
little  alteration  when  they  came  to  be 
printed.  For  this  Edinburgh  occasion, 
also,  Carlyle  at  first  thought  of  writing 
something;  he  made  out  some  headings 
and  a few  notes,  and  carried  them  in  his 
pocket  to  the  theatre,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  them. 

What  that  address  really  was  no  one 
can  imagine  who  has  only  read  it. 
Throughout,  it  was  phenomenal,  like  some 
spiritualized  play  of  the  elements.  Ere 
he  began,  Carlyle,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  students,  shook  himself  free 
of  the  gold-laced  gown;  but  it  was  not 
many  minutes  befoic  he  liad  laid  aside  va- 
rious other  conventionalities:  the  grand 
sincerity,  the  drolleries,  the  auroral  flash- 
es of  mystical  intimation,  the  liglitnings 
of  scorn  for  things  low  and  base — all  of 
these  severally  taking  on  physiognomic- 
al expression  in  word,  tone,  movement  of 
the  head,  color  of  the  face,  really  .seemed 


to  bring  before  us  a being  whose  physical 
form  was  purely  a transparency  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

When,  after  the  address,  Carlyle  came 
out  to  the  door,  a stately  carriage  was 
waiting  to  take  him  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  but  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  walk.  He  had  no  notion, 
however,  what  that  involved.  No  sooner 
did  the  delighted  crowd,  or  friendly  mob, 
discover  that  the  Lord  Rector  was  setting 
out  to  walk  through  the  street  than  they 
extemporized  a procession,  and  followed 
him,  several  hundred  strong,  with  such 
clamorous  glorification  that  he  found  it 
best  to  take  a cab.  As  he  did  so,  he  turn- 
ed and  gave  the  crowd  a steady  look,  and 
said,  softly,  as  if  to  himself,  “Poor  fel- 
lows! poor  fellows!”  It  was  the  only 
comment  I heard  him  make  on  the  ova- 
tion he  received  in  the  street. 

During  the  dinner  that  evening,  at 
which  Mr.  Erskine  entei*tained  Lord 
Neaves,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  other  Eldin- 
burgh  celebrities,  Carlyle  was  very  hap- 
py, and  conversed  in  the  finest  humor; 
but  when  the  ladies  had  retired,  he  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  to  his  room  in  order 
to  consult  a little  about  the  revision  of  his 
address  for  the  press.  This  being  through 
with,  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  fell  into  a long, 
deep  silence.  In  the  reverie  every  fur- 
row passed  away  from  his  face ; all  anxi- 
eties seemed  far  away.  I saw  his  coun- 
tenance as  I had  never  seen  it  before — 
without  any  trace  of  spiritual  pain.  The 
pathetic  expression  was  overlaid  by  a sort 
of  quiet  gladness — like  the  soft  evening 
glow  under  which  the  Profile  on  the  New 
England  mountain  apj>eai*s  to  smile ; there 
fell  on  this  great  jutting  brow  and  grave 
face,  whose  very  laughter  was  often  vol- 
canic as  its  wrath,  a sweet  child-like  look. 
He  was,  indeed,  thinking  of  his  child- 
hood. 

“ It  seems  very  strange,”  he  said,  “as 
I look  back  over  it  all  now — so  far  away 
— and  the  faces  that  grew  aged,  and  then 
vanished.  A greater  debt  I owe  to  my 
father  than  he  lived  long  enough  to 
liave  fully  paid  to  him.  He  was  a very 
thoughtful  and  earnest  kind  of  man,  even 
to  sternness.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
too,  particularly  the  reading  of  theology. 
Old  John  Owen,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  liis  favorite  author.  He  could 
not  tolerate  anything  fictitious  in  books, 
and  sternly  forbade  us  to  spend  our  time 
over  the  Arabian  Nights — Hhose  down- 
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vu^  i;4i:{.Yf  rji  TnK  n£>itE»ttt.rl  tat 


( t*iUl  nil:*  lh?^l  tke 

wliioli  Thi.»m?J^  vrr<>lc  ■vrtn'e 
tv(  f>5;»d 

^3j  iif  liiH  wuiks  pxibli3ii€?d  up  tc>  me  iLoae 
of  Ijer  tiealb  with  the  uiruost  care;  and 
hi»  JtJi^tnrn  of  the  French  RevoJutiojt, 
Xiailicularly,  she  read  and  re-read  until  ahe 
had  cconprehended  erery  line.  With  a 
critical  Hcumeii  known  only  to  molherB, 
she  excelled  TlV/Ae/w  Merrier  from  lier 
pious  I’eprobfition  of  novel- rc*ad in (iitU 
failing,  liowever,  to  express  decided  opin- 
ioiiH  concerning  Philina  and  othersi.  At 
first  she  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
novel  religious  views  encountered  in  these 
books,  but  she  found  her  son  sleadfjist  and 
earnest  < and  cared  for  iio  more.  I Itave 
heard  that  it  was  to  her  really  inquiring 
mind  that  Carlyle  owed  his  fim  question 
ing  of  the  conventional  English  opinion 
of  the  character  of  Cromwell. 

'■As  I was  compelled,’’  continued  Car 
lyle,  *Vto  quietly  abandon  my  motheris 
non-resistant  lessons,  so  I had  to  aifijiljfy 
my  fatlver’s  rigid  rulings  agauist  books  of 


myselC  every  kiiul  of  indignity  was  [mt 
upon  me,  and  my  life  Was  madt?  utterly 
Tnisemble  Fortunately  the  strain  was 
too  ga’eat.  One  day  a big  hoy  was  annoy- 
ing me,  when  it  ixrourrcd  to  my  mind  that 
existence  unde IV  such  conditious  w»a.s  un- 
supportable;  so  I slipped  ott  my Avoixlen 
shoe,  and  therewith  suddenly  gave  that 
boy  a blow  on  the  siiii  of  honor,  which 
sent  him  sprawling  on  face  and  stomach 
in  a convenient  imiss  of  mud  and  water 
I shall  never  forget  the  burden  that  rolled 
off  rue  at  that  mcimenf,  I never  liad  a 
rntire  liearl-felt  satisfaction  than  in  wit- 
iicssing  the  consternation  of  that  contem- 
pf»mry.  It  proved  to  he  a measure  of 
q>euc(*  also;  from  t])at  lime  I was  troubled 
by  the  boys  no  more.’’ 

(Carlyle’s  mother  died  in  1853  Dr. 
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fiction.  I remember  few  happier  days 
than  those  in  which  I ran  off  into  the 
fields  to  read  Roderick  Random^  and  how 
inconsolable  I was  that  I could  not  get  the 
second  volume.  To  this  day  I know  of 
few  writers  equal  to  Smollett.  Humph- 
ry Clinker  is  precious  to  me  now  as  he 
was  in  those  years.  Nothing  by  Dante 
or  any  one  else  surpasses  in  pathos  the 
scene  where  Humphry  goes  into  the 
smithy  made  for  him  in  the  old  hottse, 
and  whilst  he  is  heating  the  iron,  the  poor 
woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  and  is 
deranged  comes  and  talks  to  him  as  to  her 
husband.  * John,  they  told  me  you  were 
dead.  How  glad  I am  you  have  come  V 
And  Humphry's  tears  fall  down  and  bub- 
ble on  the  hot  iron. 

“Ah,  well,  it  would  be  a long  story. 
As  with  every  ‘ studious  boy’  of  that  time 
and  region,  the  destiny  prepared  for  me 
was  the  nearly  inevitable  kirk.  And  so  1 
came  here  to  Edinburgh,  aged  fourteen, 
and  went  to  hard  work.  Nearly  the  only 
companion  I had  was  poor  Edwajxl  Irving, 
then  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  youths ; 
we  had  been  to  the  same  Annan  school, 
but  he  was  three  years  my  senior.  Then, 
and  for  a long  time  after,  destiny  threw 
us  a good  deal  together.” 

(An  old  Scotch  gentleman  who  knew 
the  two  ill  those  years  told  me  that  these 
two  were  vehemently  argumentative ; also 
that  though  Carlyle  was  the  better  reason- 
er,  Irving  generally  got  the  best  of  the 
argument,  since  he  was  apt  to  knock  Car- 
lyle down  with  his  fist  when  himself 
driven  into  logical  distress.) 

“Very  little  help  did  I get  from  any- 
body in  those  years,  and,  as  I may  say,  no 
sympathy  at  all  in  all  this  old  town.  And 
if  there  was  any  difference,  it  came  least 
where  I might  most  have  hoped  for  it. 
There  was  Professor  Playfair.  For  years 
I attended  his  lectures,  in  all  weathers 
and  all  hours.  Many  and  many  a time 
when  the  class  was  called  together  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  one  individual,  to  wit, 
of  him  now  speaking;  and  still  oftener, 
when  others  were  present,  the  only  person 
who  had  at  all  looked  into  the  lesson  as- 
signed was  the  same  humble  individual. 
I remember  no  instance  in  which  these 
facts  elicited  any  note  or  comment  from 
that  instructor.  He  once  requested  me 
to  translate  a mathematical  paper,  and  I 
worked  through  it  the  whole  of  one  Sun- 
day, and  it  was  laid  before  him,  and  it 
was  received  without  remark  or  thanks. 

Voi.  LXIL— Na  872.-5  T 


After  such  long  years  I came  to  part  with 
him,  and  to  get  my  certificate.  Without 
a word,  he  wrote  on  a bit  of  paper : ‘ I 
certify  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been 
in  my  class  during  his  college  course,  and 
has  made  good  progress  in  his  studies.’ 
Then  he  rang  a bell,  and  ordered  a servant 
to  open  the  front  door  for  me.  Not  the 
slightest  sign  that  I was  a person  whom 
he  could  have  distinguished  in  any  crowd. 
And  so  I parted  from  old  John  Playfair.” 

Carlyle’s  extraordinary  attainments 
were  clearly  enough  recognized  by  his 
fellow-students,  among  whom,  no  doubt, 
he  might  have  found  sympathetic  friends 
had  he  been  willing  to  spare  time  from  the 
books  he  was  devouring  in  such  vast 
quantities.  When  he  had  graduated,  the 
professors  began  to  note  that  their  best 
student  had  gone.  Professor  Leslie,  the 
coadjutor,  and  afterward  the  successor,  of 
Playfair,  procured  for  him  and  Irving  sit- 
uations as  teachers  in  the  neighborhood. 

“It  had  become  increasingly  clear  to 
me  that  I could  not  enter  the  ministry 
with  any  honesty  of  mind ; and  nothing 
else  then  offering,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
utter  mental  confusion  as  to  what  thing 
was  desired,  I went  away  to  that  lonely 
straggling  town  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
Kircaldy,  possessing  then  as  still  few  ob- 
jects interesting  to  any  one  not  engaged 
in  the  fishing  profession.  Two  years 
there  of  hermitage,  utter  loneliness,  at 
the  end  of  which  something  must  be  dona 
Back  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  a time  a small 
subsistence  is  obtained  by  teaching  a few 
pupils,  while  the  Law  is  now  the  object 
aimed  at.  Then  came  the  dreariest  years 
—mating  of  the  heart,  misgivings  as  to 
whether  there  shall  be  presently  anything 
else  to  eat,  disappointment  of  the  nearest 
and  dearest  as  to  the  hoped-for  entrance 
on  the  ministry,  and  steadily  growing 
disappointment  of  self  with  the  under- 
taken law  profession — above  all,  perhaps, 
wanderings  through  mazes  of  doubt,  per- 
petual questionings  unanswered. 

“ I had  already  become  a devout  reader 
in  German  literature,  and  even  now  began 
to  feel  a capacity  for  work,  but  heard  no 
voice  calling  for  just  the  kind  of  work  I 
felt  capable  of  doing.  The  first  break  of 
gray  light  in  this  kind  was  brought  by  my 
old  friend  David  Brewster.  He  set  me  to 
work  on  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia  ; 
there  was  not  much  money  in  it,  but  a cer- 
tain drill,  and,  still  better,  a sense  of  accom- 
plishing something,  though  far  yet  from 
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what  1 was  aiming  at ; as,  indeed,  it  has 
always  been  far  enough  from  fAaf.”  I 
may  recall  here  an  occasion  when  Carlyle 
was  speaking  in  his  stormy  way  of  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  spend  itself  in 
talk.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  archly,  “And 
how  about  Mr.  Carlyle  ?”  He  paused  some 
moments:  the  storm  was  over,  and  I al- 
most fancied  that  for  once,  I saw  a tear 
gather  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he  said,  in 
low  tone,  “Mr.  Carlyle  looked  long  and 
anxiously  to  find  something  he  could  do 
with  any  kind  of  veracity : he  found  no 
door  open  save  that  he  took,  and  had  to 
take,  though  it  was  by  no  means  what  he 
would  have  selected.”  Between  the  years 
1820-1824  Carlyle  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopcedia  sixteen  articles,  namely, 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Montaigne,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Montfaucon,  Dr.  Moore,  Sir  John 
Moore,  Necker,  Nelson,  Netherlands,  New- 
foundland, Norfolk,  Northamptonshire, 
Northumberland,  Mungo  Park,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, William  Pitt.  To  the  New  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  the  same  years,  he 
contributed  a paper  on  Joanna  Baillie’s 
“Metrical  Legends,”  and  one  on  Goethe’s 
‘ ‘ Faust.  ” In  1822  he  made  the  translation 
of  Legendre,  and  wrote  the  valuable  es- 
say on  “Proportion”  prefixed  to  it,  though 
it  did  not  appear  until  1824.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  informed  me  that  he  once  met  with 
a small  French  book  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mathematical  theses  of  Car- 
lyle, the  writer  of  which  was  evidently 
unaware  of  his  author’s  fame  in  other 
matters. 

“And  now”  (toward  the  close  of  his 
twenty-seventh  year  would  be  a proximate 
date)  “things  brightened  a little.  Ed- 
ward Irving,  then  amid  his  worshippers 
in  London,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a wealthy  family,  the  Bullers,  who  had  a 
son  with  vrhom  all  teachers  had  effected 
nothing.  There  wtere  two  boys,  and  he 
named  me  as  likely  to  succeed  with  them. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  I came  to  take 
charge  of  Charles  Buller — afterward  my 
dear  friend,  Thackeray’s  friend  also — and 
I gradually  managed  to  get  him  ready  for 
Oxford.  Charles  and  I got  to  love  each 
other  dearly,  and  we  all  saw  him  with 
pride  steadily  rising  in  Parliamentary  dis- 
tinction, when  he  died.  Poor  Charles  I he 
was  one  of  the  finest  youths  I ever  knew. 
The  engagement  ended  without  regret, 
but  while  it  lasted  was  the  means  of  pla- 
cing me  in  circumstances  of  pecuniary 
comfort  beyond  what  I had  previously 


knowm,  and  of  thus  giving  me  the  means 
of  doing  more  congenial  work,  such  as 
the  Life  of  Schiller,  and  Wilhelm  Mei- 
ster'a  Wanderjahre.  But  one  gaunt  form 
had  been  brought  to  my  side  by  the  strain 
through  which  I had  passed,  who  was  not 
in  a hurry  to  quit— ill  health.  The  re- 
viewers were  not  able  to  make  much  of 
Wilhelm.  De  Quincey  and  Jeffrey  looked 
hard  at  us.  I presently  met  De  Quincey, 
and  he  looke^^  I)ale  and  uneasy,  possibly 
thinking  that  he  was  about  to  encounter 
some  resentment  from  the  individual 
whom  he  had  been  cutting  up.  But  it 
had  made  the  very  smallest  impression 
upon  me,  and  I was  quite  prepared  to 
listen  respectfully  to  anything  he  had  to 
say.  And,  as  I remember,  he  made  him- 
self quite  agreeable  when  his  nervousness 
was  gone.  He  bad  a melodious  voice  and 
an  affable  manner,  and  bis  powers  of  con- 
versation were  unusual.  He  had  a soft, 
courteous  way  of  taking  up  what  you  had 
said,  and  furthering  it  apparently;  and 
you  presently  discovered  that  he  didn’t 
agree  with  you  at  all,  and  was  quietly  up- 
setting your  positions  one  after  another.” 

The  review  of  Wilhelm  Mewter  by  Jef- 
frey was  one  of  the  notable  literary  events 
of  the  time.  Beginning  his  task  with  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  prevailed  at  Hol- 
land House  concerning  all  importations 
from  Grermany,  even  before  they  were  vis- 
ible, Jeffrey  pronounced  Wilhelm  Meister 
to  be  “eminently  absurd,  puerile,  incon- 
gruous, and  affected,”  “almost  from  be- 
ginning to  end  one  flagrant  offense  against 
every  principle  of  taste  and  every  rule  of 
composition.”  Unfortunately,  this  was 
preceded  by  the  statement  that  the  judg- 
ment was  made  “after  the  most  deliberate 
consideration” ; for  in  the  latter  pai*t  of  tlie 
review  the  writer  is  compelled  to  regard 
the  translator  “as  one  who  has  proved  by 
his  preface  to  be  a person  of  talents,  and 
by  every  part  of  the  work  to  be  no  ordina- 
ry master  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages 
with  which  he  has  to  deal” ; and  finally, 
this  strange  review  (this  time  evidently 
“after  the  most  deliberate  consideration”) 
winds  up  with  its  confession:  “Many  of 
the  passages  to  which  we  have  now  al- 
luded are  executed  with  great  talent,  and 
we  are  very  sensible  are  better  worth  ex- 
tracting than  those  we  have  cited.  But 
it  is  too  late  now  to  change  our  selections, 
and  we  can  still  less  afford  to  add  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  we  close  the  book  with  some 
feeling  of  mollification  toward  its  faults, 
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and  a disposition  to  abate,  if  possible,  some 
part  of  the  censure  we  were  imj^elled  to 
bestow  on  it  at  the  beginning.” 

“And  now  an  event  which  had  for  a 
long  time  been  visible  as  a possibility 
di*ew  on  to  consummation.  In  the  love- 
liest period  of  my  later  life  here  in  Edin- 
burgh there  was  within  reach  one  home 
and  one  family — to  which  again  Irving, 
always  glad  to  do  me  a good  turn — ^had 
introduced  me.  At  Haddington  lived  the 
Welshes,  and  there  I had  formed  a friend- 
ship with  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She 
was  characterized  at  that  time  by  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  knowledge,  and  I was  for  a 
long  time  aiding  and  directing  her  studies. 
The  family  were  very  grateful,  and  made 
it  a kind  of  home  for  me.  But  when,  far- 
ther on,  our  marriage  was  spoken  of,  the 
family — not  unnaturally,  perhaps  mind- 
ful of  their  hereditary  dignity  (they  were 
descended  from  John  Knox) — opposed  us 
rather  firmly.  But  Jane  Welsh,  having 
taken  her  resolution,  showed  further  her 
ability  to  defend  it  against  all  comers; 
and  she  maintained  it  to  the  extent  of  our 
presently  dwelling  man  and  wife  at  Come- 
ly Bank,  and  then  at  the  old  solitary  farm- 
house called  Craigenputtoch,  that  is,  Hill 
of  the  Hawk.  The  sketch  of  it  in  Goethe’s 
translation  of  my  Schiller  was  made  by 
George  Moore,  a lawyer  here  in  Edin- 
burgh, of  whom  I used  to  see  something. 
The  last  time  I saw  old  Craigenputtoch  it 
filled  me  with  sadness— a kind  of  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  Probably  it  was  through 
both  the  struggles  of  that  time,  the  end  of 
them  being  not  yet,  and  the  happy  events 
with  which  it  was  associated.  It  was 
there,  and  on  our  way  there,  that  the 
greetings  and  gifts  of  Goethe  overtook  us; 
and  it  w'as  there  that  Emerson  found  us. 
He  came  from  Dumfries  in  an  old  rusty 
coach;  came  one  day  and  vanished  the 
next.  I had  never  heard  of  him : he  gave 
us  his  brief  biograpliy,  and  told  us  of  his 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  We 
took  a walk  while  dinner  was  preparing. 
We  gave  him  a w'elcome,  we  were  glad  to 
see  him : our  house  was  homely,  but  she 
who  presided  there  made  it  in  neatness  such 
as  was  at  any  moment  suitable  for  a visit 
from  any  Majesty.  I did  not  then  ade- 
quately recognize  Emerson’s  genius;  but 
my  wnfe  and  I both  thought  him  a beauti- 
ful transparent  soul,  and  he  was  always  a 
very  pleasant  object  to  us  in  the  distance. 
Now  and  then  a letter  comes  from  him, 
and  amid  all  the  smoke  and  mist  of  this 


world  it  is  always  as  a window  flung  open 
to  the  azure.  During  all  this  last  weary 
work  of  mine,  his  words  have  been  near- 
ly thg  only  ones  about  the  thing  done 
— Friedrich — to  which  I have  inwardly 
responded,  ‘ Yes — yes — yes;  and  much 
obliged  to  you  for  saying  that  same !’  The 
other  day  I was  staying  with  some  i)eople 
who  talked  about  some  books  that  seemed 
to  me  idle  enough ; so  I took  up  Emerson’s 
English  Traits^  and  soon  found  myself 
lost  to  everything  else — wandering  amid 
all  manner  of  sparkling  crystals  and  won- 
derful, luminous  vistas;  and  it  reallyap- 
peared marvellous  how  people  can  re^ 
what  they  sometimes  do,  with  such  books 
on  their  shelves.  Emerson  has  gone  a 
very  different  direction  from  any  in  which 
I can  see  my  way  to  go;  but  words  can 
not  tell  how  I prize  the  old  friendship 
formed  there  on  Craigenputtoch  hill,  or 
how  deeply  I have  felt  in  all  he  has  writ- 
ten the  same  aspiring  intelligence  which 
shone  about  us  when  he  came  as  a young 
man,  and  left  with  us  a memory  always 
cherished. 

“After  Emerson  left  us,  gradually  all 
determining  interests  drew  us  to  London ; 
and  there  the  main  work,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  done;  and  now  they  have  brought 
me  down  here,  and  got  the  talk  out  of 
mel” 

When  I left  Mr.  Erskine’s  house  that 
night,  it  was  to  go  to  the  office  of  the 
Scotsman^  in  order  to  revise  the  proof 
of  the  new  Lord  Rector’s  address.  Car- 
lyle placed  in  my  hands  the  notes  he  had 
made  beforehand  for  the  occasion,  saying 
as  he  did  so  that  he  did  not  suppose  they 
would  assist  me  much.  His  surmise 
proved  unliappily  true.  The  notes  had 
been  written  partly  in  his  own  band,  part- 
ly by  an  amanuensis.  Those  written  by 
the  amanuensis  had  been  but  little  fol- 
lowed in  the  address,  and  those  added 
by  himself  were  nearly  undecipherable. 
Already  that  tremor  which  so  long  affect- 
ed his  hand  when  ho  held  a pen — it  was 
much  steadier  when  he  used  a pencil — 
affiicted  him.  The  best-written  sentences 
in  the  notes  (now  before  me)  are  the  lines 
of  Goethe  which  he  repeated  at  the  close 
of  the  address,  a fac-simile  of  which  I 
give. 

For  the  rest,  I find  in  these  notes  some 
passages  which  were  not  spoken,  but  were 
meant  to  reach  the  public.  I therefore 
quote  them  here,  premising  only  that 
where  I have  supplied  more  than  a con- 
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changes  of  dialect,  they  continne : pious  awe 
of  the  Great  Unknown  makes  a sacred  canopy 
under  which  all  has  to  grow.  All  is  lost  and 
futile  in  universities  if  that  faiL  Sciences 
and  technicalities  are  Tery  good  and  useful 
indeed, but  in  comparison  they  aro  as  adjuncts 
to  the  smith’s  shop. 

There  is  in  this  university  a considerable  stir 
about  endowments.  That  there  should  be 
need  of  such  is  not  honorable  to  os  at  a time 
when  so  many  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  have 
suddenly  become  possessed  of  millions  which 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  Like  that 
Lancashire  gentleman  who  left  a quarter  of  a 
million  to  help  pay  the  national  debt.  Poor 
soul!  All  he  had  got  iu  a life  of  toil  and 
struggle  w ere  certain  virtues — diligence,  fru- 
gality, endurance,  patiouce — truly  an  inval- 
uable item,  but  an  invisible  one.  The  money 
which  secured  all  was  strictly  zero.  I am 
aware,  all  of  ns  aro  aware,  a little  money  is 
needed;  hut  there  are  limits  to  the  need  of 
money,  comparatively  altogether  narrow  lim- 
its. To  every  mortal  in  this  stnpendons  uni- 
verse incalculably  higher  objects  than  money. 
The  deepest  depth  of  Vulgarism  is  that  of 
setting  up  money  as  our  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant. Devorgilla  gave  [a  good  deal  of  money 
gathered  by  John  BalJiol  in  Scotland]  toBalliol 
College  in  Oxford,  and  w'e  don’t  want  it  back ; 
hut  as  to  the  then  ratio  of  man’s  soul  to  man’s 
stomach,  man’s  celestial  part  to  his  terrestrial, 
and  even  bestial,  compared  to  the  now  ratio 
in  such  improved  circumstances,  is  a reflec- 
tion, if  we  pursue  it,  that  might  humble  us  to 
the  dust. 

I wrote  the  same  night  to  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
addingparticulars  regarding  Carlyle 
self  which  I knew  she  would  be  glad  to 
hear.  Alas!  alas!  It  was  but  a few  weeks 


necting  word  here  and  there,  such  phrase 
is  put  in  brackets,  and  mainly  taken 
from  what  he  really  did  say. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  NOTES. 

Beautiful  is  young  enthusiasm;  keep  it  to 
the  end,  aud  be  more  and  more  correct  iu  Ax- 
ing on  the  object  of  it.  It  is  a terrible  thing 
to  be  wrong  in  that — the  source  of  all  our  mis- 
eries and  confusions  whatever. 

The  “ Seven  Liberal  Arts”  notion  of  educa- 
tion is  now  a little  obsolete ; but  try  whatever 
is  set  before  you ; gradually  And  what  is  At- 
test for  you.  This  you  will  learn  to  read  iu  all 
sciences  and  subjects. 

You  will  not  learn  it  from  any  current  set 
of  History  Books;  but  God  has  not  gone  to 
sleep,  and  eternal  Justice,  not  eternal  Yulpin- 
ism  [is  the  law  of  the  universe]. 

It  was  for  religion  that  universities  were 
first  instituted;  practically  for  that, under  all 


after  that  I placed  in  Carlyle’s  hand,  when 
he  returned  from  her  grave,  the  answer  to 
my  letter — one  of  the  last  she  ever  wrote. 
Here  it  is : 

“ 6 CnKTNB  Row,  CnKLBSA,  5 AprU,  1S6(L 

“My  dear  Mr.  Conway, — ^The  ‘disposi- 
tion to  write  me  a little  note’  was  a good  in- 
spiration, aud  I thank  you  for  it ; or  rather, 
accepting  it  as  an  inspiration,  I thank  Prov- 
idence for  it — Providence,  ‘Immortal  Gods,’ 
‘Superior  Powers,’  ‘Destinies,’  whichever  be 
the  name  you  like  best. 

“ Indeed,  by  far  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
this  Aare-up  of  success,  to  my  feeling,  has  been 
the  enthusiasm  of  personal  aflection  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  his  friends.  I haven’t 
been  so  fond  of  everybody,  and  so  pleased  with 
the  world,  since  I was  a girl,  as  Just  in  these 
days  when  reading  the  letters  of  his  friends, 
your  own  included.  1 am  not  very  well,  hav- 
ing done  what  1 do  at  every  opportunity — 
gone  off  my  sleep ; so  1 am  preparing  to  spend 
a day  and  night  at  Windsor  for  change  of  al- 
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mospbere,  moral  as  vrell  as  material.  I am 
in  a hnrry,  bnt  couldn’t  refrain  from  saying, 
‘Thank  yon,  and  all  good  be  with  you !’ 

“ Sincerely  yours,  Jane  W.  Carlyle.” 

“Whatever  ‘triumpli’  there  may  have 
been,”  said  Carlyle,  when  I next  met  him, 
“ in  that  now  so  darkly  overcast  day,  was 
indeed  hers.  Long',  long  years  ago,  she 
took  her  place  by  the  side  of  a jKyoT  man 
of  humblest  condition,  against  all  other 
provisions  for  her,  undertook  to  share  his 
lot  for  weal  or  woe;  and  in  that  office 
what  she  has  been  to  him  and  done  for 
him,  how  she  has  placed,  as  it  were,  velvet 
between  him  and  all  the  sharp  angular- 
ities of  existence,  is  a fact  that  remains 
now  only  in  the  knowledge  of  one  man, 
and  will  presently  be  finally  hid  in  his 
grave.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  loving  reverence  of  Carlyle  for  the 
delicate,  soft- voiced  little  lady  whose  epi- 
taph he  wrote  in  words  that  may  here  be 
quoted : 

“Here  likewise  now  rests  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 
spouse  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chelsea,  London.  She 
was  bom  at  Haddington,  14th  July,  1801,  only  child 
of  the  above  John  Welsh  and  of  Grace  Welsh,  Ca- 
plcgell,  Dumfries-shirc,  his  wife.  In  her  bright  ex- 
istence she  had  more  sorrows  than  are  common,  but 
also  a soft  invincibility,  a capacity  of  discernment, 
and  a noble  loyalty  of  heart  which  are  rare.  For 
forty  years  she  was  the  true  and  loving  helpmate  of 
her  husband,  and  by  act  and  word  unweariedly  for- 
warded him  as  none  else  could  in  all  of  worthy  that 
he  did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London,  21st  April, 
1866,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him,  and  the 
light  of  his  life  is  as  if  gone  out.” 

When  Carlyle’s  mood  was  stormiest, 
her  voice  could  in  an  instant  allay  it;  the 
lion  was  led  as  by  a little  child.  She  sat  a 
gentle  invalid  on  the  sofa,  and  in  the  end, 
whatever  had  been  the  outburst  of  indig- 
nation, justice  was  sure  to  be  done,  and 
the  mitigation  sure  to  be  remembered.  I 
can  hear  her  voice  now — “ But,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, you  remember  he  did  act  very  nobly 
toward  that  poor  man,”  etc.,  followed 
from  the  just  now  Rhadamanthus  with, 
“Ah,  yes;  he  had,  after  all,  a vein  of 
good  feeling  in  him;”  and  then  came 
the  neatest  summing  up  of  virtues  con- 
cerning some  personage  whose  fragments 
we  had  despaired  of  ever  picking  up. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  a true  poetic  nature,  and 
an  almost  infallible  insight.  In  the  con- 
versation which  went  on  in  the  old  draw- 
ing-room at  Chelsea  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  things  secret  or  reserved;  people 
with  sensitive  toes  had  no  careful  provi- 
sion made  for  them,  and  had  best  keep 


away;  free,  frank,  and  simple  speech  and 
intercourse. were  the  unwritten  but  ever- 
present law.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  wit  and 
humor  were  overflowing,  and  she  told 
anecdotes  about  her  husband  under  which 
he  sat  with  a patient  look  of  repudiation 
until  the  loud  laugh  broke  out  and  led 
the  chorus.  Now  it  was  when  she  de- 
scribed his  work  on  Frederick  as  one  of 
those  botanical  growths  which  every  now 
and  then  come  to  a knot,  which  being 
slowly  passed,  it  grows  on  to  another 
knot.  “What  Mr.  Carlyle  is  when  one 
of  those  knots  is  reached,  must  be  left  to 
vivid  imaginations.”  Again  it  was  a 
transitory  cook  who  served  up  daily  some 
mess  described  by  Carlyle  as  “Stygian,” 
with  “ Tartarean”  for  a variant.  She  be- 
ing dismissed,  another  applicant  comes. 
“Carlyle  having,  you  are  aware,  deep 
intuitive  insight  into  human  character, 
goes  down  to  speak  to  the  new  woman,  and 
returns  to  pronounce  her  a most  worthy 
and  honest  person.  The  woman  next 
com^  to  me,  and  a more  accomplished 
Sairey  Gamp  my  eyes  never  looked  on. 

The  great  coarse  creature  comes  close,  eyes 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  begins  by  tell- 
ing me,  ‘ When  people  dies,  I can  lay  ’em 
out  perfect.’  ‘Sairey’  was  not  retained, 
though  I had  no  doubt  whatever  of  her 
ability  to  lay  any  of  us  out  ‘perfect.’” 

One  evening  the  talk  fell  on  the  Brown- 
ings. Carlyle  had  given  us  the  most  at- 
tractive picture  of  Robert  Browning  in  his 
youth.  ‘ ‘ He  had  simple  speech  and  man- 
ners, and  ideas  of  his  own ; and  I recall 
a very  pleasing  talk  with  him  during 
a walk,  somewhere  about  Croydon,  to 
the  top  of  a hill.  Miss  Barrett  sent  me 
some  of  her  first  verses  in  manuscript, 
and  I wrote  back  that  I thought  she  could 
do  better  than  write  verses.  But  then  she 
wrote  again,  saying : ‘ What  else  can  I do  ? 
Here  am  I chained  to  my  sofa  by  disease.’ 

I wrote  then,  taking  back  all  I had  said. 

Her  father  was  a physician,  late  from  In- 
dia; a harsh  impracticable  man,  as  I have 
heard,  his  lightest  word  standing  out  like 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  One  day 
she  read  some  verses  Browning  had  writ- 
ten about  her.”  “ Oh  no,”  interrupts  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  “she  wrote  something  about 
Browning.”  “ Ah,  well,”  continues  Car- 
lyle, “ you  shall  give  the  revised  and  cor- 
rected edition  presently.  As  I was  say- 
ing, she  wrote  something  about  him, 
comparing  him  to  some  fruit — “Oh, 

Mr.  Carlyle!”  exclaims  Mrs.  C.  “She 
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compared  him,”  continues  Carlyle,  “to  a 
nectarine.”  “That’s  too  bad,”  says  Mrs. 
Carlyle;  “she  compared  his  x)oetry  to  a 
pomegranate — it  was  suggested  by  the 
title  of  his  poems,  Bells  and  Pomegran- 
ates: 

“‘And  from  Browning  some  pomegranate  which, 
cut  ^eep  down  the  middle, 

Shows  a heart  within  blood-tinctured  with  a 
veined  humanity.’” 

“I  stand  corrected,”  says  Carlyle;  “and 
the  lines  are  very  sweet  and  true;”  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  pleasant  ro- 
mance on  which  he  set  out  with  a subtle 
appreciation  and  sympathetic  admiration 
which  made  it  sweeter  than  the  tale  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty. 

The  advice  which  Carlyle  gave  to  Miss 
Barrett,  and  which  so  many  will  rejoice 
that  she  did  not  follow,  but  induced  him 
to  take  back,  was  characteristic.  That 
Carlyle  was  himself  a poet,  all  his  true 
readers  know ; had  his  early  life  been  hap- 
pier, it  is  even  probable  that  he  might  have 
broke  upon  the  world  with  song;  but  his 
ideal  was  too  literally  a burden  to  rise  with 
full  freedom  on  its  wings.  He  could  rare- 
ly or  never  read  the  rhymes  of  his  con- 
temporaries— Goethe  always  excepted— 
without  a sense  of  some  frivolity  in  that 
mode  of  expression.  The  motto  of  Pasf 
and  Presenf,  from  Schiller — “Ernst  ist 
das  Leben” — ^was  deeply  graven  on  Car- 
lyle’s heart.  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of 
the  “Purgatory  of  Suicides”  (dedicated  to 
Carlyle),  like  so  many  others  who  had 
suffered  for  their  efforts  for  reform,  was 
befriended  by  Carlyle.  “Twice,”  says 
Cooper,  “ he  put  a five-pound  note  in  my 
hand  when  I was  in  difficulties,  and  told 
me,  with  a grave  look  of  humor,  that  if  I 
could  never  pay  him  again  he  would  not 
hang  me.”  Carlyle  gave  Cooper  more 
than  money — a copy  of  Past  and  Present^ 
and  therewith  some  excellent  advice.  The 
letter  is  fine,  and  my  reader  will  be  glad 
to  read  it. 

“ CUELSKA,  September  1, 1845. 

^‘Dear  Sir, — I have  received  your  poem, 
and  will  thank  you  for  that  kind  gift,  and  for 
all  the  friendly  sentiments  you  entertain  to- 
ward me — which,  as  from  an  evidently  sincere 
man,  whatever  we  may  think  of  thorn  other- 
wise, are  surely  valuable  to  a man.  I have 
looked  into  your  poem,  and  find  indisputable 
traces  of  genius  in  it — a dark  Titanic  energy 
struggling  there,  for  which  we  hope  there  will 
bo  a clearer  daylight  by-and-hy.  If  I might 
presume  to  advise,  I think  I would  recommend 
you  to  try  your  next  work  in  Prose,  and  as  a 


thing  turning  altogether  on  Facts,  not  Fictions. 
Certainly  the  music  that  is  very  traceable  here 
might  serve  to  irradiate  into  harmony  far  prof- 
itabler  things  than  what  are  commonly  called 
‘ Poems,’  for  which,  at  any  rate,  the  taste  in 
these  days  seems  to  be  irrevocably  in  abey- 
ance. We  have  too  horrible  a practical  chaos 
round  us,  out  of  which  every  man  is  called  by 
the  birth  of  him  to  make  a bit  of  Cosmos : that 
seems  to  me  the  real  Poem  for  a man — e3][>e- 
cially  at  present.  I always  grudge  to  see  any 
portion  of  a man’s  musical  talent  (which  is  the 
real  intellect,  the  real  vitality  or  life  of  him) 
expended  on  making  mere  w'ords  rh3me. 
These  things  I say  to  all  my  poetic  friends, 
for  I am  in  earnest  about  them,  but  get  al- 
most nobody  to  believe  me  hitherto.  From 
you  I shall  get  an  excuse  at  any  rate,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  so  Bx>eaking  being  a friendly  one  to- 
ward you. 

“I  will  request  you  farther  to  accept  this 
book  of  mine,  and  to  appropriate  what  you 
can  of  it.  ‘Life  is  a serious  thing,’  as  Schiller 
says,  and  as  you  yourself  practically  know. 
These  are  the  words  of  a serious  man  about  it ; 
they  will  not  altogether  be  without  meaning 
for  you.” 

Those  who  have  read  the  ‘ ‘ Purgatory  of 
Suicides”  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  Carlyle  was  influenced  by 
his  sympathies.  A man  who,  like  Coop- 
er, had  been  in  jail  for  Chartist  opinions, 
might  be  pretty  sure  in  those  days  of  get- 
ting a certificate  for  some  “ traces  of  gen- 
ius” from  Carlyle. 

Carlyle  and  his  young  wife  had  visited 
London  before  there  was  any  thought  of 
thejy  going  to  reside  there.  In  February, 
1832,  they  were  staying  at  4 Ampton  Street, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road.  Here  one  morning  Car- 
lyle .received  a volume  addressed  to  the 
author  of  the  essay  on  Characteristics. 
It  was  acknowledged  in  a note  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,’*'  who 
has  permitted  me  to  copy  it: 

“ The  writer  of  the  Essay  named  CkaracUr- 
isiics  has  just  received,  apparently  from  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  a volume  entitled  Christianism,  for 
which  he  hereby  begs  to  express  his  thanks. 
The  volume  shall  be  read:  to  meet  the  Author 
of  it  x>er8onally  would  doubtless  be  a new  grati- 
fication. T.  Carlyle.” 

♦ Author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  bibliograph- 
ical works  in  existence,  List  of  the  Writings  o f 117//- 
iam  Uaditt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  chronologically  arranged^ 
tf/c.,  and  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  This  schol- 
arly work  contains  notes  descriptive,  critical,  and  ex- 
planatory concerning  the  works  of  other  great  mod- 
ern authors,  aud  the  reception  they  met  with.  Mr. 
Ireland  was  always  the  valued  personal  friend  of 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  other  literary  men.  His  col- 
lection of  literary  treasures  is  as  rich  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. 
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The  volume  alluded  to  bore  on  its  title- 
page:  “ Chriatianism ; or,  Belief  and  Un- 
belief Reconciled.  Being  Exercises  and 
Meditations.  ‘ Mercy  and  Truth  have  met 
together;  Righteousness  and  Peace  have 
kiased  each  other.’  Not  for  sale:  only 
seventy-five  copies  printed.  1832.”  It 
was  a book  which  completely  captivated 
the  heart  of  Carlyle.  It  was  enlarged  and 
published  in  1853  under  the  title  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Hearty  but  as  it  is  a produc- 
tion little  known  I can  not  forbear  offer- 
ing here  an  extract  from  its  preface,  styled 
‘‘  Introductory  Letter,”  and  signed  Leigh 
Hunt: 

'*To  begin  the  day  Tvith  an  avowed  sense  of 
dnty,  and  a nmtnal  cheerfulness  of  endeavor, 
is  at  least  an  earnest  of  its  being  gone  throngh 
with  the  better.  The  dry  sense  of  duty,  or  even 
of  kindness,  if  rarely  accompanied  with  a ten- 
der expression  of  it,  is  but  a formal  and  dumb 
virtue,  compared  with  a livelier  sympathy ; and 
it  misses  part  of  its  object,  for  it  contributes 
so  much  the  less  to  happiness.  Affection  loves 
to  hear  the  voice  of  affection.  Love  wishes  to 
be  told  that  it  is  beloved.  It  is  humble  enough 
to  seek  in  the  reward  of  that  acknowledgment 
the  certainty  of  having  done  its  duty.  In  the 
pages  before  yon  there  is  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  mutual  strengthening  of  benevoleuce, 
and  as  little  of  dogmatism.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  a spirit  of  sincerity,  which  would  not 

allow  a different  proceeding Some  virtues 

which  have  been  thought  of  little  comparative 
moment,  such  as  those  which  tend  to  keep  the 
body  in  health  and  the  mind  in  good  temper, 
are  impressed  upon  the  aspirant  as  religious 
duties.  What  virtues  can  be  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  those  which  regulate  the  color 
of  the  whole  ground  of  life,  and  effect  the  great- 
est purposes  of  all  virtue,  and  all  benevolence  f 
Much  is  made,  accordingly,  not  only  of  the  bod- 
ily duties,  but  of  the  very  duty  of  cheerfulness, 
and  of  setting  a cheerful  example.  In  a word, 
the  whole  object  is  to  encourage  everybody  to 
be,  and  to  make,  happy ; to  look  generously, 
nevertheless,  on  such  pains,  as  well  as  plea- 
sures, as  are  necessary  for  this  purpose ; to  seek, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  much  more  than  is 
common,  their  own  pleasures  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  of  others;  to  co-operate  with 
heaven,  instead  of  thinking  it  has  made  us  only 
to  mourn  and  be  resigned ; to  unite  in  the  great 
workof  cxteiidingknowledge  and  education ; to 
cultivate  a reasonable  industry,  and  an  equal- 
ly reasonable  enjoyment;  not  to  think  gloom- 
ily of  this  world,  because  we  hope  for  a better ; 
not  to  cease  to  hope  for  a better,  because  we 
may  be  able  to  commence  our  heaven  iu  this.” 

Carlyle  waa  already  weary  of  the  shrill 
negations,  albeit  he  had  accepted  many  of 
them,  and  found  in  such  thoughts  and  as- 


pirations as  these  the  expression  of  a con- 
genial spirit.  He  had,  indeed,  read  with 
admiration  Leigh  Hunt’s  previous  and 
public  works,  but  now  he  longed  to  know 
him.  The  brief  note  quoted  seems  to  have 
elicited  a cordial  response  from  Leigh 
Hunt.  Here  is  another  note  from  Carlyle 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  dated  soon  after  the  last 
quoted: 

“4  Ampton  SntsirT, 

**  Qbat's  Im n Roai>,  so  Fthrvusryy  188S. 

" Dear  Sir, — I stay  at  home  (scribbling)  till 
after  two  o’clock ; aud  shall  be  truly  glad,  any 
morning,  to  meet  in  person  a man  whom  I have 
long,  in  spirit,  seen  and  esteemed. 

“Both  my  wife  and  I,  however,  would  reck- 
on it  a still  greater  favor  could  yon  come  at 
once  in  the  evening,  and  take  tea  with  us,  that 
our  interview  might  be  the  longer  and  freer. 
Might  we  expect  you,  for  instance,  on  Wednes- 
day night?  Our  hour  is  six  o’clock;  but  we 
will  alter  it  in  any  way  to  suit  you. 

We  venture  to  make  this  proposal  because 
our  stay  in  town  is  now  likely  to  be  short,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  having  free  speech 
of  you. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yonrs, 
^^Thomab  Carlylk.” 

It  was  a characteristic  of  Carlyle  that 
he  never  recalled  his  heart  once  given. 
There  were  many  who  felt  that  (as  I once 
heard  Mill  say)  Carlyle  had  turned 
against  all  his  friends,”  but  this  was  only 
true  of  their  radicalism,  which  he  once 
shared.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles 
Kingsley,  who  had  shared  his  reaction  in 
political  affairs,  kept  away  from  him  a 
good  deal  because  he  felt  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  large  number  implicitly  ar- 
raigned in  the  Life  of  Sterling  as  the  dis- 
appointed young  ladies  who  had  taken 
the  veil.  But  Carlyle  always  spoke  affec- 
tionately of  Kingsley.  “I  have  a very 
vivid  remembrance,”  he  once  said,  “of 
Charles  coming  with  his  mother  to  see 
me.  A lovely  woman  she  was,  with  large 
clear  eyes,  a somewhat  pathetic  expression 
of  countenance,  sincerely  interested  in  all 
religious  questions.  The  delicate  boy  she 
brought  with  her  had  much  the  same  ex- 
pression, and  sat  listening  with  intense 
and  silent  interest  to  all  that  was  said.  He 
was  always  of  an  eager,  loving,  poetic 
nature.” 

With  Alfred  Tennyson  his  frequent 
friendly  intercourse  was  interrupted  when 
the  poet  went  to  reside  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Until  then  they  used  to  sit  with 
a little  circle  of  friends  under  the  one 
tree  that  made  the  academe  of  the  Chelsea 
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home,  smoke  long  pipes,  and  interchange 
long  argnmen  ts.  But  when  Tennyson  vis- 
ited London,  they  generally  met,  and  were 
very  apt  to  relapse  into  the  old  current  of 
conversation  that  began  under  the  tree. 
I may  mention  here  the  delicacy  of  Car- 
lyle toward  Tennyson  when  they  were 
both  offered  titles  at  the  same  time  by 
Disraeli.  Carlyle  having  written  his  re- 
ply declining  the  offer,  withheld  it  care- 
fully until  the  answer  of  Tennyson  had 
been  made  known,  fearing  that  the  latter 
might  in  some  degree  be  influenced  by  the 
course  he  himself  had  resolved  to  adopt. 

Some  of  Carlyle’s  earlier  friends  had 
been  drawn  to  him  by  the  dazzling  attrac- 
tions of  Sartor  Resartus,  A contempo- 
rary writer  reports  of  the  audiences  which 
attended  the  lectures  on  “Heroes”  that 
“they  chiefly  consisted  of  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth,”  and  he  added,  “There  is 
something  in  his  manner  which  must 
seem  very  uncouth  to  London  audiences 
of  the  most  respectable  class,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  the  polished  deportment 
which  is  usually  exhibited  in  Willis’s  or 
the  Hanover  rooms.”  Not  a few  of  these 
Turveydrop  folk  fell  back  when  they 
found  whither  that  pillar  of  fire  was  lead- 
ing them. 

Dr.  John  Carlyle  told  me,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  quaint  frame-work  of  his 
brother’s  unique  book,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  suggested  by  the  accounts  he 
(Dr.  C.)  used  to  give  him  of  his  experiences 
in  Germany  while  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  there.  There  was  a Schelling 
Club,  which  Schelling  himself  used  to 
visit  now  and  then,  devoted  to  beer, 
smoke,  and  philosophy.  The  free,  and 
often  wild,  speculative  talks  of  these  cloud- 
veiled  (with  tobacco  smoke)  intelligences 
of  the  transcendental  Olympus  amused 
his  brother  Thomas  much  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  rehearsal,  and  the  doctor  said  he 
iwalled  many  of  the  comments  and  much 
of  the  laughter  in  Sartor  Resartm.  Apart 
from  this  frame-work,  there  never  was  a 
book  which  came  more  directly  from  the 
heart  and  life  of  a man,  and  being  for 
that  very  reason  a chapter  of  the  world’s 
experience,  it  was  a word  which  came  to 
its  own  only  to  find  a slow  reception.  It 
was  a long  time  before  it  could  find  a pub- 
lisher — this  great  book  into  which  five 
years  of  labor  had  gone — ^but  at  last  (1833) 
Mr.  Fraser  consented  to  publish  it  in  his 
magazine  much  to  the  consternation  of 
his  readers. 


“When  it  began  to  appear,”  said  Car- 
lyle, “poor  Fraser,  who  had  courageous- 
ly undertaken  it,  found  himself  in  great 
trouble.  The  public  had  no  liking,  what- 
ever for  that  kind  of  thing.  Letters  lay 
piled  mountain  high  on  his  table,  the  bur- 
den of  them  being,  ‘ Either  stop  sending 
your  magazine  to  me,  or  stop  printing 
that  crazy  stuff  about  clothes.  ’ I advised 
him  to  hold  on  a little  longer,  and  asked 
if  there  were  no  voices  in  a contrary  sense. 
‘Just  two— a Mr.  Emerson,  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  a Catholic  priest  at  Cork.’ 
These  said,  * Send  me  Fraser  so  long  as 
“Sartor”  continues  in  it.’”  Some  years 
afterward  Carlyle  visited  CJork,  and  found 
out  his  Roman  Catholic  reader,  and  he 
used  to  relate,  with  some  drollery,  how  he 
was  kept  waiting  for  some  time  because 
the  servant  was  unwilling  to  disturb  him 
during  some  hours  of  penance  and  prayer 
with  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  garden. 

Sartor  Resartus  first  appeared  in  book 
form  in  New  England,  edited  by  Emerson, 
to  whom  also  is  to  be  credited  the  collec- 
tion of  Carlyle’s  miscellaneous  papers. 
Carlyle  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  recogni- 
tion he  had  received  from  New  England 
in  the  years  when  he  was  comparatively 
unknown  in  his  own  country.  “There 
was  really  something  maternal  in  the  way 
America  treated  me.  The  first  book  I 
ever  saw  of  mine,  the  first  I could  look 
upon  as  wholly  my  own,  was  sent  me 
from  that  country,  and  I think  it  was  the 
most  pathetic  event  of  my  life  when  I 
saw  it  laid  on  my  table.  The  French 
Revolution^  too,  which  alarmed  every- 
body here,  and  to  this  day  has,  I think, 
brought  me  no  penny  here,  was  taken  up 
in  America  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  sent  to 
me  for  it,”  Sartor  Resartus  and  the  Mis- 
cellanies were  both  published  in  England 
in  book  form  in  1838,  after  their  appear- 
ance in  America. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  much  urged  about  that 
time  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  had 
intended  to  do  so : he  was,  I believe,  only 
prev^ented  from  fulfilling  his  intention  by 
the  pressure  of  his  labors  on  the  French 
Revolution — more  particularly  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  reproducing  the  first  volume  of 
it,  which  had  been  burned  by  a servant- 
girl. 

There  is  a letter  of  which  my  reader 
will  be  glad  to  read  a portion  in  this  mem- 
oir, and  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  home  and  dreum- 
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stances  amid  which  Sartor  Resartus  was 
written.  It  is  Carlyle’s  letter  to  (Joethe, 
published  in  the  latter’s  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Schiller  (Frankfort,  1830). 

“ You  inquire  with  such  warm  interest 
respecting  our  present  abode  and  occupa- 
tions, that  I feel  bound  to  say  a few  words 
about  both,  while  there  is  still  room  left. 
Dumfries  is  a pleasant  town,  containing 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the  trade 
and  judicial  system  of  a district  which 
possesses  some  importance  in  the  sphere 
of  Scottish  industry.  Our  residence  is 
not  in  the  town  itself,  but  fifteen  miles  to 
the  northwest,  among  the  granite  hills 
and  the  black  morasses  which  stretch 
westward  through  Galloway  almost  to 
the  Irish  Sea.  In  this  wilderness  of  heath 
and  rock  our  estate  stands  forth  a green 
oasis,  a tract  of  ploughed,  partly  inclosed, 
and  planted  ground,  where  com  ripens, 
and  trees  afford  a shade,  although  sur- 
rounded by  sea-mews  and  rough-wooled 
sheep.  Here,  with  no  small  effort,  have 
we  built  and  furnished  a neat,  substantial 
dwelling;  here,  in  the  absence  of  profes- 
sorial or  other  office,  we  live  to  cultivate 
literature  according  to  our  strength,  and 
in  our  own  peculiar  way.  We  wish  a 
joyful  growth  to  the  rose  and  flowers  of 
our  garden ; we  hope  for  health  and  peace- 
ful thoughts  to  further  our  aims.  The 
roses,  indeed,  are  still  in  part  to  be  planted, 
but  tlaey  blossom  already  in  anticipation. 
Two  ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere, 
and  the  mountain  air,  are  the  best  medi- 
cines for  weak  nerves.  This  daily  exer- 
cise— to  which  I am  much  devoted — is  my 
only  recreation : for  this  nook  of  ours  is 
the  loneliest  in  Britain — six  miles  removed 
from  any  one  likely  to  visit  me.  Here 
Eousseau  would  have  been  as  happy  as 
on  his  island  of  St.  Pierre.  My  town 
friends,  indeed,  ascribe  my  sojourn  here 
to  a similar  disposition,  and  forebode  me 
no  good  result.  But  I came  hither  solely 
with  the  design  to  simplify  my  way  of  life, 
and  to  secure  the  independence  through 
which  I could  be  enabled  to  remain  true 
to  myself.  This  bit  of  earth  is  our  own ; 
here  we  can  live,  write,  and  think  as  best 
pleases  ourselves,  even  though  Zoilus 
himself  were  to  be  crowned  the  monarch 
of  literature.  Nor  is  the  solitude  of  such 
great  importance ; for  a stage-coach  takes 
us  speedily  to  Edinburgh,  which  we  look 
upon  as  our  British  Weimar.  And  have 
I not,  too,  at  this  moment  piled  up  upon 


the  table  of  my  little  library  a whole  cart- 
load of  French,  German,  American,  and 
English  journals  and  periodicals — what- 
ever may  be  their  worth  ? Of  antiquarian 
studies,  too,  there  is  no  lack.  From  some 
of  our  heights  I can  descry,  about  a day’s 
journey  to  the  west,  the  hill  where  Agric- 
ola and  his  Homans  left  a camp  behind 
them.  At  the  foot  of  it  I was  bom,  and 
there  both  father  and  mother  still  live  to 
love  me.  And  so  one  must  let  Time  work. 

“But  whither  am  I wandering?  Let 
me  confess  to  you  I am  uncertain  about 
my  future  literary  activity,  and  would 
gladly  learn  your  opinion  concerning  it; 
at  least  pray  write  to  me  again,  and  speed- 
ily, that  I may  feel  myself  united  to  you. 

The  only  piece  of  any  importance  that  I 
have  written  since  I came  here  is  an  ‘ Es- 
say on  Bums,  ’ Perhaps  you  never  heard 
of  him,  and  yet  he  is  a man  of  the  most 
decided  genius,  but  bom  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  peasant  life,  and  through  the  en- 
tanglements of  his  peculiar  position  was 
at  length  mournfully  wrecked,  so  that 
what  he  effected  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant. He  died,  in  the  middle  of  his 
career,  in  the  year  1796.  We  English, 
especially  the  Scotch,  loved  Bums  more 
than  any  poet  that  had  lived  for  centuries. 

I have  often  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  a few  months  before  Schiller, 
in  the  year  1759,  and  that  neither  of  them 
ever  heard  the  other’s  name.  They  shone 
like  stars  in  opposite  hemispheres,  or,  if 
you  vrill,  the  thick  mist  of  earth  inter- 
cepted their  reciprocal  light.”  Goethe, 
commenting  upon  this  letter,  says  that 
Bums  was  not  unknown  to  him.  He 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  exact- 
ness with  which  Carlyle  had  entered  into 
the  life  and  individuality  of  Schiller,  and 
of  all  the  German  authors  whom  he  had 
introduced  to  his  countrymen.  He  pref- 
aces his  translation  of  the  Life  of  Schiller 
with  two  pictures  of  the  residence  of  Car- 
lyle. In  the  year  after  the  above  letter 
was  written,  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  another 
letter  to  Goethe  in  reply  to  one  from  the 
latter,  which  I believe  has  not  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  but  is  interesting  as 
indicating  the  feeling  in  that  country  to- 
ward German  literature  up  to  the  time  at 
which  he  began  his  work.  This  letter 
was  written  on  December  22, 1829,  and  in 
it  Carlyle  says:  “You  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  foreign  and  especially  of  German  lit- 
erature spreads  with  increasing  rapidity 
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wherever  the  English  tongue  rules;  so 
that  now  at  the  Antipodes,  in  New  Hol- 
land itself,  the  wise  men  of  your  country 
utter  their  wisdom.  I have  lately  heard 
that  even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  our 
two  English  universities,  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  the  stopping-place  of  our  peculiar 
insular  conservatism,  a movement  in  such 
things  has  begun.  Your  Niebuhr  has 
found  a clever  translator  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  Oxford  two  or  three  Germans  have 
already  enough  employment  in  teaching 
their  language.  The  new  light  may  be 
too  strong  for  certain  eyes,  yet  no  one  can 
doubt  the  happy  consequences  that  shall 
ultimately  follow  therefrom.  Let  nations, 
as  individuals,  only  know  each  other,  and 
mutual  jealousy  will  change  to  mutual 
helpfulness;  and  instead  of  natural  ene- 
mies, as  neighboring  countries  too  often 
are,  we  shall  all  be  natural  friends.” 

The  servant  who  burned  the  French 
Revolution  was  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, afterward  Mrs.  Mill.  “One  day,” 
said  Carlyle,  in  relating  this  tragedy, 
“Mill  rushed  in  and  sat  there,  white  as 
a sheet,  and  for  a time  was  a picture  of 
speechless  terror.  At  last  it  came  out, 
amid  his  gasps,  that  Mrs.  Taylor,  to  whom 
he  had  lent  the  manuscript,  in  whose 
preparation  lie  had  been  much  interested, 
had  laid  it  on  her  study  table,  when  her 
servant-girl  had  found  it  convenient  for 
lighting  the  fire;  each  day  the  volume 
must  have  been  decreasing,  until  one  day 
the  lady,  coming  in,  found  scattered  about 
the  grate  the  last  burned  vestiges  of  the 
most  difficult  piece  of  work  I had  yet  ac- 
complished. The  downright  agony  of 
Mill  at  this  catastrophe  was  such  that  for 
a time  it  required  all  our  energies  to  bring 
him  any  degree  of  consolation ; for  me  but 
one  task  remained  in  that  matter:  the  vol- 
ume was  rewritten  as  well  as  I could  do 
it,  but  it  was  never  the  same  book,  and  I 
was  never  again  the  same  man. 

“ I used  to  see  a good  deal  of  Mill  once, 
but  we  have  silently— and  I suppose  inev- 
itably— ^parted  company.  He  was  a beau- 
tiful person,  affectionate,  lucid ; he  had  al- 
ways the  habit  of  studying  out  the  thing 
that  interested  him,  and  could  tell  how  he 
came  by  his  thoughts  and  views.  But  for 
many  years  now  I have  not  been  able  to 
travel  with  him  on  his  ways,  though  not 
in  the  least  doubtful  of  his  own  entire 
honesty  therein.  His  work  on  Liberty 
appears  to  me  the  most  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  precisely  that  1 feel  to  be  untrue 


on  the  subject  therein  treated.  But,  alas ! 
the  same  discrepancy  has  become  now  a 
familiar  experience.” 

I have  before  me,  as  I write,  a little  note, 
never  before  published,  from  Carlyle  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  dated  Craigenputtoch,  Dum- 
fries, 20  November,  ’32,  in  which  he  says: 
“Being  somewhat  uncertain  about  the 
number  of  your  house,  I send  this  under 
cover  to  a friend,  who  will  personally  see 
that  it  reaches  its  address.  If  he  deliver 
it  in  person,  as  is  not  impossible,  you  will 
find  him  worth  welcoming : he  is  J(^in 
Mill,  eldest  son  of  India  Mill,  and,  I may 
say,  one  of  the  best,  clearest-headed,  and 
clearest-hearted  young  men  now  living  in 
London.” 

John  Stuart  Mill  always  seemed  to  me 
to  grow  suddenly  aged  when  Carlyle  was 
spoken  of.  The  nearest  to  painful  emo- 
tion in  him  which  I ever  saw  was  when 
he  made  that  remark,  “Carlyle  turned 
against  all  his  friends.”  I did  not  and  do 
not  think  the  remark  correct.  When 
Carlyle  came  out  with  his  reactionary 
opinions,  as  they  were  deemed,  his  friend 
became  afraid  of  him,  and  nearly  all 
stopped  going  to  see  him  at  the  very  time 
when  they  should  have  insisted  on  com- 
ing to  a right  understanding.  Carlyle 
was  not  reserved  in  speaking  of  the  change 
which  had  come  over  his  convictions. 
“I  used  to  go  up  stairs  and  down  spout- 
ing the  oratory  of  all  radicals,  especially 
the  negro  emancipationists.  Nor  have  I 
the  slightest  doubt  that  such  people  have 
sometimes  put  an  end  to  the  most  fright- 
ful cruelties.  What  worth  they  put  into 
such  work  they  reaped.  But  it  steadily 
grew  into  my  mind  that  of  all  the  insani- 
ties that  ever  gained  foot-hold  in  human 
minds,  the  wildest  was  that  of  telling 
masses  of  ignorant  people  that  it  is  their 
business  to  attend  to  the  regulation  of 
human  society.  I remember  when  SSm- 
erson  first  came  to  see  me  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  Plato  that  was  very 
attractive,  and  I began  to  look  up  Plato; 
but,  amid  the  endless  dialectical  hair-split- 
ting, was  generally  comx)elled  to  shut  up 
the  book,  and  say,  ‘ How  does  all  this  con- 
cern me  at  all  V But  later  on  I have  read 
Plato  with  much  pleasure,  finding  him  an 
elevated  soul,  spreading  a pure  atmosphere 
around  one  as  he  reads.  And  I find  him 
there  pouring  his  scorn  on  the  Athenian 
democracy — ‘ the  charming  government, 
full  of  variety  and  disorder,  dispensing 
equality  alike  to  equals  and  unequals’ — 
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and  hating  that  set  quite  as  cordially  as 
the  writer  of  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets 
hates  the  like  of  it  now;  expressed  in  a 
sunny,  genial  way,  indeed,  instead  of  tlie 
thunder  and  lightning  with  which  the 
pamplilet  man  was  forced  to  utter  it.  Let 
Cleon,  the  shoemaker,  make  good  shoes, 
and  no  man  will  honor  him  more  than 
I.  Let  Cleon  go  about  pretending  to  be 
legislator,  conductor  of  the  world,  and 
the  best  thing  one  can  do  for  Cleon  is  to 
remand  him  to  his  work,  and,  were  it  pos- 
sible, under  penalties.  And  I demand 
nothing  more  for  Cleon  or  CuflFee  than  I 
should  be  prepared  to  assert  concerning 
the  momentarily  successful  of  such  who 
have  managed  to  get  titles  and  high  places. 
In  that  kind,  for  example,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  Third — ^an  intensified 
Pig,  as,  indeed,  must  some  day  appear. 

It  became  clear  to  my  own  mind,  after 
a few  months’  acquaintance  with  Carlyle, 
that  he  had  in  his  mind  a very  palpable 
Utopia,  one  neither  unlovely  nor  unjust, 
whose  principles,  if  genuinely  applied, 
would  make  ordinary  conservatives  glad 
enough  to  accept  those  of  Mill  in  prefer- 
ence. It  was  part  of  h is  view,  for  instance, 
that  private  proprietorship  in  land  should 
be  abolished;  and  I well  remember  him 
building  a long  discoui*se  on  the  English 
“fee,”  Scotch  “feu,”  as  derived  of  /oi, 
fides^  a trusty  and  destined  to  be  that 
again  when  Cosmos  replaced  Chaos.  The 
‘ ‘ paper  nobility”  would  stand  small  chance 
in  his  commonwealth.  It  was  they  main- 
ly who  usurp  the  posts  of  highest  W'ork, 
for  which  they  are  incompetent,  and  keep 
the  true  kings,  the  Voltaires,  Burnses, 
Johnsons,  in  the  exile  of  mere  “talk.” 
But  I also  felt  that  it  was  by  a rare  felici- 
ty that  Margai'et  Fuller  spoke  of  him  as 
‘ ‘ the  Siegfried  of  England— great  and  pow^- 
erful,  if  not  quite  invulnerable,”  His  vul- 
nerable point  was  a painful  longing  to 
make  present  facts  square  with  his  theory 
and  ideal.  He  could  not  bear  to  think 
the  realization  of  his  hope  so  distant  as 
the  world  said.  He  had  lived  through 
the  generation  of  bread  riots.  Chartism, 
Irish  rebellions,  trade-union  strikes  and 
rattenings,  and  longed  for  a fruitful  land, 
with  bread  for  all,  work  for  all,  each  la- 
borer provided  for,  disciplined,  regulated 
— a great  army  of  honest  and  competent 
toilers,  making  the  earth  blossom  as  a 
rose,  and  at  the  same  time  dwelling  peace- 
fully in  patriarchally  governed  homes. 
If  this  could  only  be  realized  somewhere! 


Then  there  reached  him  the  tidings  that 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  there 
was  such  a fair  country.  I found  him 
fully  possessed  with  this  idea  in  1863.  In 
his  longing  that  his  dream  should  be  no 
dream,  but  a reality,  he  had  listened  to  the 
most  insubstantial  representations.  An 
enthusiastic  Southern  lady  had  repeated- 
ly visited  him,  and  found  easy  credence 
to  her  story  that  such  was  the  inherent 
vitality  of  slavery,  and  the  divine  force  at- 
tending it,  that  even  then,  when  the  South 
was  blockaded,  and  harassed  by  war  on 
every  side,  prosperity  was  springing  up, 
and  factories  appearing.  Southern  theo- 
rists, indeed,  there  were  as  sincerely  vision- 
ary as  himself,  and  they  came  to  him  per- 
sonally with  a wonderful  scheme,  by  which 
the  South  and  the  West  Indies  were  to  be 
constituted  into  one  great  nation,  in  which 
the  physical  beauty  of  the  country  would 
only  be  surpassed  by  the  songs  of  the  hap- 
py negroes  working  in  their  own  natural 
clime,  untainted  by  any  of  the  mad,  wild 
strife  between  labor  and  capital,  the  greed 
of  pelf,  or  the  ambitions  of  corrupt  poli- 
tics. As  a Southerner  myself,  I had  an- 
other story  to  tell.  A dream  as  fair  had 
been  driven  from  my  own  heart  and  mind, 
when  I was  able  to  look  beyond  the  peace- 
ful homes  of  one  or  two  small  districts  in 
my  beloved  Virginia  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  average  South,  and  I laid  be- 
fore him  the  facts  which  had  expelled  that 
dream.  One  or  two  of  the  simplest  facts 
which  I narrated,  on  a day  when  we  walk- 
ed in  Hyde  Park,  so  filled  him  with  wrath 
at  the  injustice  perpetrated  that  his  denun- 
ciations attracted  the  attention  of  loun- 
gers in  the  Park.  I saw  before  me  tlie 
same  man  that  afterward  so  deeply  sym- 
pathized with  the  wronged  African  Lan- 
galulele,  when  Bishop  Colenso  came  over 
from  Natal  to  plead  for  him  against  Eng- 
lish oppressors — the  man  wliose  voice  has 
helped  to  arrest  the  schemes  to  obtain 
English  aid  for  the  European  slave-trader, 

“the  unspeakable  Turk.” 

Carlyle  was  always  most  patient  when 
he  was  vigorously  grappled  with  about 
liis  facts,  perhaps  from  a half-conscious- 
ness  that  there  lay  his  weakness,  and  from 
a natural  honesty  of  mind.  Soon  after 
David  A.  Wasson  had  written  to  him  that 
stem  and  dignified  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  he  asketl  me 
about  Wasson,  and  remarked  that  he 
seemed  to  be  “ an  honest,  sturdy,  and  val- 
iant kind  of  man.”  Subsequently  1 had 
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the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  him  the 
friendly  but  severe  critic  in  question,  and 
I have  rarely  seen  him  so  genial  in  con- 
versation with  any  American. 

Carlyle  awakened  from  his  dream  of  a 
beautiful  patriarchal  society  in  the  South- 
ern States  slowly,  but  he  did  awake.  One 
day  he  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fur- 
ness, of  Philadelphia,  as  a reply  to  his 
“Dias  in  Nuce,”  a photograph  taken  of 
the  lacerated  back  of  a negro,  with  the 
words,  “Look  upon  this,  and  may  God 
forgive  your  cruel  jest!”  He  asked  me 
about  Dr.  Furness,  and  I was  able  to  give 
him  an  account  which  relieved  him  from 
the  suspicion  that  the  picture  was  “got 
up”  for  partisan  purposes.  A good  many 
things  made  him,  as  I thought,  uneasy 
about  his  position  in  those  days.  But  the 
st^gering  blow,  dealt  with  all  the  force 
of  love,  came  from  Emerson.  It  was  ear- 
ly in  October,  1864,  that  I found  him  read- 
ing and  re-reading  a letter  from  Emer- 
son. Long  years  before  he  had  written 
to  an  American,  “I  hear  but  one  voice, 
and  that  comes  from  Concord” : the  Voice 
had  now  come  to  him  again,  freighted  with 
tenderness,  but  also  with  terrible  truth. 
He  bade  me  read  the  letter.  It  spoke  of 
old  friendship,  conveyed  kindest  sympa- 
thies to  Mrs.  Carlyle — always  an  invalid, 
mentioned  pleasantly  a friend  whom  Car- 
lyle had  introduced;  but  then  the  sen- 
tences turned  to  fire — fire  in  which  love 
was  quick  as  enthusiasm  was  burning. 
With  simplest  sorrow  and  wonder  he 
spoke  of  hearing  Carlyle  quoted  against 
the  cause  of  humanity,  but  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  believe  it.  There 
must  be  some  strange  misunderstanding 
and  mistake.  Carlyle  must  for  once  be 
experimenting  on  idlers,  must  be,  etc.,  etc. 
But  he  could  not  by  any  means  be  dis- 
guised from  those  eyes  that  saw  deep; 
they  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  him- 
self, x)erhaps,  certainly  better  than  others 
knew  him ; and  so  Carlyle  felt  when  he 
read  in  this  letter,  at  the  close,  “ Keep  the 
old  kindness,  which  I prize  above  words.” 

“ No  danger  but  that  will  be  kept,”  said 
Carlyle.  “For  the  rest,  this  letter,  the 
first  I have  received  from  Emerson  this 
long  time,  fills  me  with  astonishment. 
That  the  cleanest  mind  now  living — for  I 
don’t  know  Emerson’s  equal  on  earth  for 
perception — should  write  so  is  quasi-mi- 
raculous.  I have  tried  to  look  into  the 
middle  of  things  in  America,  and  I have 
seen  nothing  but  a people  cutting  throats 
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indefinitely  to  put  the  negro  into  a posi- 
tion for  which  all  experience  shows  him 
unfit.  Two  Southerners  have  just  been 
here.  One  of  them,  I should  say,  has 
some  negro  blood  in  him,  and  he  said, 
quietly,  the  Southerners  will  all  die  rath- 
er than  submit  to  reunion  with  the  North. 
The  other,  a Mr.  John  R.  Thompson, 
brought  me  an  autograph  letter  from 
Stonewall  Jackson.” 

I knew  Mr.  Thompson  very  well,  and 
said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  his  honor  and  sincerity.  No  one 
could  be  more  sensible  than  I was  that 
there  were  in  the  South  many  excellent 
people,  earnest  and  even  religious  be- 
lievers in  the  system  of  slavery.  It  had 
been  the  heaviest  tragedy  of  my  personal 
life  when  I came  to  feel  and  know  that 
so  much  heart  and  sincerity  as  that  amid 
which  I grew  up  in  Virginia  were  pitted 
against  all  the  necessary  and  irresistible 
currents  and  forces  of  the  universe.  My 
old  Virginian  relatives  and  friends,  or 
most  of  them,  failed  to  get  that  point  of 
view  from  outside  which  residence  in  free 
States  had  opened  to  me  with  personally 
sorrowful  results,  and  they  could  not  see 
that  the  movement  for  emancipation  in 
the  United  States  was  fed  from  world-wide 
sources.  They  thought  me  a traitor  to 
them,  I feared,  though  I would  die  to  do 
them  any  service.  They  regarded  the 
abolitionists  as  wicked,  self-seeking  men, 
and  they  were  certainly  therein  proceed- 
ing against  the  fact  and  the  truth.  Was 
Emerson  a wicked,  self-seeking  man  ? I 
had  known  Emerson— refined,  retiring, 
loving  solitude,  hating  mobs  — I have 
known  him  for  this  cause  face  a wild 
mob;  and  it  was  along  with  Ghirrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  who  had 
thrown  away  all  self-interest  and  all  pop- 
ularity to  plead  for  justice  to  the  race 
most  powerless  to  repay  them. 

Carlyle  said,  after  a long  pause,  and  in 
the  gentlest  voice:  “All  the  worth  they 
or  you  have  put  into  this  thing  will  re- 
turn to  you.  You  must  be  patient  with 
me  when  I say  how  it  all  appears  to  me. 

I can  not  help  admiring  the  Northern 
people  for  their  determination  to  main- 
tain their  Union.  There  is  Abraham 
Lincoln”  (taking  up  a photograph  I had 
brought) ; “ plainly  a brave,  sincere  kind 
of  man,  who  seemed  to  me  crying  to  the 
country,  ‘ Come  on !’  without  in  the  least 
knowing  where  he  was  leading  them,  or 
even  with  quiet  doubts  whethm*  he  might 
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not  be  leading  them  to  a struggle  against 
the  laws  of  this  universe.  The  Americans 
will  probably  never  believe  it,  but  no 
man  feels  more  profoundly  interested  and 
concerned  for  all  he  believes  really  for 
their  good  than  the  man  who  now  speaks 
to  you.  Notwithstanding  all  the  irrita- 
tion which  the  Americans  feel  toward 
England,  America  owes  a great  deal  to 
England ; a vast  deal  of  English  courage, 
wealth,  literature,  have  gone  to  give 
America  her  start  in  the  world;  and  I 
have  always  believed  it  would  be  paid 
back,  with  comi>ound  interest,  in  the 
steady  working  out  to  demonstration  of 
the  utter  and  eternal  impossibility  of  what 
Europe  is  pursuing  under  the  name  of 
Democracy.  The  Americans  are  power- 
ful, but  they  can  not  make  two  men  equal 
when  the  universe  has  determined  that 
they  are  and  shall  be  unequal.  They 
may  pursue  that  road,  and  believe  they 
are  on  the  way  to  Je-rusalem,  but  they 
shall  find  it  6e-henna  that  is  finally  ar- 
rived at.  Nor  can  I doubt  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  men  in  America  per- 
ceive this  just  as  clearly  as  I do,  whatever 
they  may  think  of  n^^o  slavery.  Many 
an  intelligent  American  has  told  me  in 
this  room  what  evils  their  country  has 
suffered  from  a vast  mass  of  crass  igno- 
rant suffrage;  and  I have  even  come  to 
envy  America  her  advantage  over  Ehig- 
land,  inasmuch  as  her  democratic  smash 
up  bids  fair  to  precede  ours,  with  little 
chance  of  preventing  it.  I believe  it  even 
probable  that  the  rule  of  men  competent 
to  rule — ^as  against  both  sham  nobility  and 
the  ignorant  populace — ^will  be  first  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States.’’ 

Carlyle  was  talking  in  this  way  once 
when  an  eminent  American  clergyman 
was  present,  and  the  latter  began  to  de- 
fend with  energy  the  right  of  every  man 
to  an  equal  vote.  “Well,” said  Carlyle, 
“I  do  not  believe  that  state  can  last  in 
which  Jesus  and  Judas  have  equal  weight 
in  public  affairs.” 

A few  years  ago  Mrs.  Charles  Lowell, 
of  Cambridge,  with  characteristic  tact, 
sent  Carlyle  a copy  of  the  memorial  vol- 
ume of  the  Harvard  students  who  fell  in 
the  civil  war.  He  read  this  volume  with 
care,  and  when  afterward  Mrs.  Lowell 
presented  herself  in  person  at  his  door,  he 
seized  her  hand  with  the  utmost  cordial- 
ity, and  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  upon  that  con- 
test and  its  causes.  * * I doubt  I have  been 


mistaken,”  he  said,  and  to  other  friends 
he  declared  that  he  now  realized  that  there 
was  much  in  the  American  struggle  which 
he  had  not  comprehended.  In  recent 
years  nothing  could  be  more  marked  than 
his  kindness  and  attention  to  his  Ameri- 
can visitors. 

No  man  was  a stronger  hater  of  tyr- 
anny. He  rejoiced  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  also  in  the  story  of  the 
Dutch  as  related  by  Motley — ^a  historian 
of  whose  works  he  spoke  very  warmly  in- 
deed. “Those  Dutch  are  a strong  people. 

They  raised  their  land  out  of  a marsh,  and 
went  on  for  a long  period  of  time  breeding 
cows  and  making  cheese,  and  might  have 
gone  on  with  their  cows  and  cheese  till 
doomsday.  But  Spain  comes  over  and 
says,  ‘We  want  you  to  believe  in  St.  Ig- 
natius.’ ‘ Very  sorry,’  reply  the  Dutch, 

‘but  we  can’t.’  ‘G^I  but  you  musty' 
says  Spain ; and  they  went  about  with 
guns  and  swords  to  make  the  Dutch  be- 
lieve in  St.  Ignatius;  never  made  them 
believe  in  him,  but  did  succeed  in  break- 
ing their  own  vertebral  column  forever, 
and  raising  the  Dutch  into  a great  nation.” 
Louis  Napoleon  was  simply  “a  swindler 
who  found  a people  ready  to  be  swindled.” 
Speaking  of  the  “mere  worship  of  force,” 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him,  he  said : 
“Most  of  that  which  people  call  force  is 
but  the  phantasm  of  it,  not  reverend  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  any  sane  mind. 

Here  is  some  small  unnoted  thing  silently 
working,  or  for  the  most  part  invisibly, 
in  which  lies  the  real  force.  Plenty  of 
noise  and  show  of  power  around  us.  Men 
in  the  pulpits,  platforms,  street  comers, 
crying  (as  I hear  it),  ‘ Ho  1 all  ye  that  wish 
to  be  convinced  of  the  thing  that  is  not 
true,  come  hither’;  but  the  quietly  true 
thing  prevails  at  last.  I admire  Phocion 
there  among  those  oratorical  Athenians. 
Demosthenes  says  to  him,  * The  Athenians 
will  get  mad  and  kill  you  some  day.’ 
‘Yes,’ says  Phocion — ‘me  when  they  are 
mad,  you  when  they  are  in  their  senses.’ 
They  sent  Phocion  to  look  after  Philip, 
who  was  coming  against  them.  Phocion 
returned  and  told  them  they  could  do 
nothing  against  Philip,  and  had  better 
make  peace  with  him.  All  the  tongues 
began  to  wag  and  abuse  him.  Phocion 
quietly  broke  his  staff,  and  cast  the  pieces 
to  them.  ‘ Let  me  be  out  of  it  altogether.’ 
Demosthenes  and  the  orators  had  it  their 
own  way,  and  the  Athenians  were  defeat- 
ed. They  then  had  to  go  to  Phocion  to 
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get  them  out  of  the  trouble  as  well  as  he 
could.  I think  of  all  this  when  they  tell 
me  Mr.  So-and-so  has  made  a tremendous 
speech.  If  I had  my  way  with  that  elo- 
quent man,  I should  say  to  him,  ‘Have 
you  yourself  done,  or  tried  to  do,  any  of 
these  fine  things  you  talk  about  ?’  ‘ Done  V 
he  would  most  likely  have  to  say ; ‘ quite 
the  reverse.  The  more  I say  them,  the 
less  need  have  I to  do  them.’  Then  I 
would  just  snip  a little  piece  of  that  elo- 
quent tongue  off.  And  the  next  time  he 
made  an  eloquent  speech,  I would  put  to 
him  the  same  question,  and  when  the  like 
reply  came,  I would  snip  another  small 
piece  of  his  tongue  off.  And  in  the  end 
very  little,  most  likely  nothing  at  all,  of 
that  eloquent  tongue  would  be  left.  If  he 
could  not  then  act,  at  least  my  fine  orator 
could  be  silent.  The  strongest  force  in 
Europe  just  now — Bismarck — is  the  si- 
lentest.  He  completes  the  slow  work  of 
seven  hundred  years,  but  neither  with 
tongue  nor  pen.  Not  the  least  service  he 
is  doing  Europe,  could  the  people  give 
right  heed  to  it,  might  be  regarded  his 
demonstration  that  most  of  the  men  es- 
teemed as  powerful  are  only  wind-bags.” 

I should  remark  that  this  was  said  long 
before  Prince  Bismarck  was  suspected  of 
conniving  with  the  Pope.  Since  then  I 
never  heard  Carlyle  mention  him.  Car- 
lyle might  scold  the  Socialists,  but  his 
hatred  was  reserved  for  Jesuitism. 

Carlyle  has  suffered  much  from  hav- 
ing his  humorous  exaggerations  taken,  as 
one  might  say,  underfoot  of  the  letter. 
If  the  parties  of  progress  have  been  mis- 
led by  this  kind  of  interpretation,  still 
more  have  those  been  mistaken  who  have 
inferred  from  his  anti-democratic  utter- 
ances a disposition  to  court  the  aristocra- 
cy. When,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
those  of  high  rank  who  had  forgotten,  or 
had  never  read,  what  he  used  to  write 
about  “paper  nobility,”  began  to  make 
much  of  Carlyle,  his  tone  occasionally 
showed  that  he  remembered  another  story 
of  his  favorite  Phocion,  how  when  the 
Athenian  assembly  applauded,  he  turn- 
ed to  his  friends  and  asked  “what  bad 
thing  he  had  let  slip.”  When  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  sent  him  the  Order  for 
Civil  Merit  (founded  by  Frederick  the 
Great),  he  did  not  refuse  it;  but,  as  the 
world  knows,  he  would  not  accept  the 
patronage  at  home,  which  might  imply 
an  admission  that  honest  thought  is  to  be 
paid  in  royal  decorations.  When,  about 


the  time  in  which  the  German  honor  to 
the  biographer  of  Frederick  came,  Queen 
Victoria  sought  an  interview  with  him, 
he  met  her  at  the  residence  of  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  her  Majesty  became 
aware  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  beyond  all  fictions  of  etiquette  when 
he  said,  “Your  Majesty  sees  that  I am 
an  old  man,  and  if  you  wnll  allow  me  to 
be  seated,  I may  perhaps  be  better  able  to 
converse.”  The  Queen  bowed  assent,  but 
she  had  never  before  conversed  with  one 
of  her  subjects  on  such  terms  of  equality. 
And  when  at  length  the  decoration  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  was  offered  and 
declined,  the  throne,  the  ministry,  and  the 
people  heard  once  more  from  the  vicinity 
of  Ayr  the  brave  song: 

“A  prince  can  mak  a belted  knight, 

A marquw,  duke,  and  a’  that ; 

But  an  honest  man's  aiKK)n  his  might — 
Guid  faith  he  niauna  fa'  that  I 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 

The  pith  o*  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a’  that." 

Carlyle  was  sensible  of  a certain  mag- 
nanimity in  Disraeli’s  proffer  of  this  hon- 
or, for  he  had  written  some  severe  things 
about  the  Prime  Minister.  The  two  men 
had  never  been  introduced  to  each  other. 
Disraeli  perhaps  thought  that  Carlyle  re- 
membered an  early  satire  he  had  written 
upon  him,  which  was  not  the  case,  Carlyle 
being  always  utterly  free  from  personal 
resentments  of  that  kind.  Their  point  of 
nearest  contact  was  when  they  were  sit- 
ting together  upon  the  late  Lord  Derby’s 
commission  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. On  that  occasion  the  jwrtrait  of 
Lord  Brougham  (he  being  still  living)  was 
offered,  and  though  all  present  felt  that 
the  acceptance  of  it  would  be  a bad  prece- 
dent— since  politicians  might  utilize  the 
gallery  to  advance  their  fame— yet  all  hes- 
itated to  oppose  the  offer  save  one.  Car- 
lyle rose  up  and  said  that  “since  the  rest 
hesitated,  he  begged  leave  to  move  that 
the  Brougham  picture  be  for  the  pres- 
ent rejected.”  The  motion  was  adopted; 
and  Disraeli  left  his  seat,  went  round  to 
where  Carlyle  was,  and  stood  before  him 
for  a few  moments,  uttering  no  word,  but 
fairly  beaming  upon  the  only  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  do  that  which  all  felt 
to  be  right. 

Disraeli's  letter  to  Carlyle  was  not  only 
munificent — offering  not  only  the  Order, 
but  also  what  sum  of  money  might  be  de- 
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sired  to  support  it— but  it  was  expressed 
with  the  finest  taste  and  feeling.  This  Or- 
der was  fixed  on  because  it  had  been  kept 
more  pure  than  others;  and  “since  you, 
like  myself,  are  childless,”  wrote  the  Pre- 
mier, the  common  baronetcy  seemed  less 
appropriate.  Carlyle  wrote  an  ^ually 
courteous  and  noble  reply  in  declining — 
whose  sentences  I will  not  venture  to  re- 
cord from  memory,  as  no  doubt  the  world 
will  soon  be  enabled  to  read  the  corre- 
spondence— but  with  a fine  delicacy  with- 
held it  until  his  friend  Tennyson  should 
have  responded  to  a similar  offer.  One 
honor  Carlyle  did  value — the  naming  of  a 
green  space  in  Chelsea  “Carlyle  Square.” 

Carlyle  never  thoroughly  enjoyed  art. 
Had  that  side  of  him  not  been  repressed 
in  early  life,  his  last  years  had  been  hap- 
pier. He  had,  indeed,  on  his  walls  some 
beautiful  pictures,  but  they  were  portraits, 
or  pictures  which  had  got  there  for  some 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  works 
of  art.  When  he  first  came  to  London 
he  had  a prejudice  even  against  portraits. 
Count  d'Orsay  was  only  able  to  make  his 
clever  sketch  half  surreptitiously.  I my- 
self remember  the  difficulty  which  artists 
had  in  persuading  him  to  sit  for  a picture. 
The  first  to  coax  him  in  that  direction 
was  Madox  Brown.  This  excellent  artist 
designed  a picture  of  “Work,”  in  which 
he  desired  to  introduce  the  Rev.  Frederic 
D.  Maurice  as  a working-man’s  friend, 
and  Carlyle  as  the  Prophet  of  Work.  He 
had  no  difficulty  with  Maurice,  but  Car- 
lyle refused  to  sit,  and  could  barely  be 
persuaded  to  accompany  the  artist  to 
South  Kensington,  and  stand  against  a 
rail  while  a photographer  took  the  full- 
length  which  Madox  Brown  needed.  Car- 
lyle made  a slight  grimace,  however,  and 
said,  “Can  I go  now?”  The  completed 
picture  represented  builders  busy  on  the 
street ; some  fashionably  dressed  ladies  are 
picking  their  way  past  the  bricks  and  mor^ 
tar;  Maurice  looks  on  meditatively,  and 
with  some  sadness  in  his  face,  at  this  con- 
tinuance of  the  curse,  “In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread” ; while 
Carlyle  rejoices  in  it,  and  while  leaning 
on  his  cane  laughs  heartily— this  laugh 
being  the  outcome  of  the  grimace  which 
he  left  on  the  photograph.  Few  of  his 
portraits  are  good,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  somewhat  miserable  look 
which  spread  over  his  face  whenever  he 
was  induced  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  How- 
ever, he  gradually  gained  a respect  for 


the  artist’s  work,  and  expressed  a child- 
like surprise  and  pleasure  at  seeing  his 
face  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  pigments. 
Perhaps  the  best  picture  of  him  as  a young 
man  was  that  taken  almost  surreptitious- 
ly by  Count  d’Orsay,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Sartor  Besartus,  The  only 
satisfactory  picture  I*  have  ever  seen  of 
him  is  that  by  Tait,  owned  by  Lady  Ash- 
burton. “An  Interior  at  Chelsea,”  by  G. 

F.  Watts,  is  too  gloomy;  that  made  by 
Whistler  is  a striking  work,  but  makes 
the  author,  as  he  sits  in  a rude  chair,  hat 
in  hand,  too  much  like  a beggar  at  a 
church  door.  Woolner’s  bust  is  power- 
ful, but  the  better  part  of  Carlyle  can  not 
be  suggested  in  marble;  granite  would  be 
a better  medium.  Generally  photogra- 
phers have  done  him  more  justice  than 
the  painters. 

What  vague  notions  Carlyle  had  of  art, 
even  so  late  as  1850,  may  be  gathered  from 
a little  note  he  wrote  that  year  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  from  which  its  possessor  permits 
me  to  take  a sentence:  “One  of  my  peo- 
ple to-night,  an  accomplished  American, 
has  begg^  a card  of  introduction  to  you. 

He  is  a son  of  a certain  noted  Judge  Sto- 
ry ; is  himself,  I believe,  a kind  ot  sculptor 
and  artist,  as  well  as  a lawyer.  Pray  re- 
ceive him  if  he  call.  You  will  find  him 
a friendly  and  entertainable  and  enter- 
taining man.”  He  had  much  admiration 
for  his  neighbor  John  Leech,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  his  cartoons  in  Punch, 
When  that  great  master  of  caricature  died 
prematurely  of  a nervous  disorder,  from 
which  it  was  thought  he  might  have  re- 
covered but  for  the  organ-grinders,  Car- 
lyle, who  suffered  from  the  same  frater- 
nity, mingled  with  his  sorrow  for  Leech 
some  severe  sermons  against  that  kind  of 
liberty  which  “permitted  Italian  foreign- 
ers to  invade  London,  and  kill  John  Leech, 
and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  other  nervous 
people,  who  die  and  make  no  sign.  ” John 
Leech  was  doing  his  work  thoroughly 
well,  and  that  is  the  only  liberly  worth 
anything.  Carlyle  did  not  attend  the  the- 
atre. I have  sometimes  suspected  that 
there  was  in  him  a survival  of  the  reli- 
gious horror  of  theatres  which  prevailed 
at  Annandale.  He  went  to  hear  Charles 
Dickens  read  his  works,  and  enjoyed  that 
extremely.  ‘ ‘ I had  no  conception,  before 
hearing  Dickens  read,  of  what  capacities 
lie  in  the  human  face  and  voice.  No  the- 
atre stage  could  have  had  more  players 
than  seemed  to  flit  about  his  face,  and  all 
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tones  were  present.  There  was  no  need 
of  any  orchestra.”  He  also  liked  to  go 
and  hear  Mr.  Balston,  the  charming  and 
scholarly  story-teller,  recite  and  interpret 
his  fairy  lore.  These  enjoyments  were 
very  rare,  however,  as,  indeed,  tliey  were 
poor  beside  the  scenery  of  history,  the  he- 
roic figures  of  gre^t  men,  and  the  world 
drama,  on  which  the  eye  of  Carlyle  nev- 
er closed.  The  dramatic  and  other  arts 
came  within  his  reach  too  late  in  life.  He 
had  passed  the  age  when  he  could  enjoy 
them  for  beauty  or  turn  them  to  use ; and 
when  the  farther  age  came,  and  the  fee- 
bleness which  the  arts  might  have  be- 
guiled, he  had  no  pleasure  in  them. 

Carlyle’s  was  not  only  an  essentially 
religious  mind,  but  even  passionately  so. 
His  profound  reverence,  his  ever-burning 
flame  of  devout  thought,  made  him  impa- 
tient of  all  such  substitutes  for  these  as 
dogmas  and  ceremonies — the  lamps  gone 
out  long  ago.  There  was  a soi*t  of  divine 
anger  that  filled  him  whenever  forced  to 
contemplate  selfishness  and  egotism  in  the 
guise  of  humility  and  faith. 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

WHENEVER  the  life  of  George  Eliot 
is  written,  it  is  plain  that  the  inter- 
est will  be  found  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  rec- 
ords of  her  mind,  as  shown  by  what  of  her 
conversation  can  be  preserved  and  by  her 
correspondence.  For  of  outward  events 
her  life  had  few.  She  shunned  rather 
than  courted  publicity,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  satisfy  any  of  those  vrho  look 
for  exciting  narratives  in  biography.  The 
time,  however,  is  not  come  for  such  a rec- 
ord. Her  loss  is  obviously  too  recent  to 
her  own  family  and  friends  to  enable  them 
to  sift  and  winnow  Avith  impartiality  what 
may  be  at  their  disposal.  We  must  be 
content  to  wait,  and  in  the  mean  time 
merely  gather  up  whatever  may  be  known 
of  one  wlio  has  long  been  so  much  to  so 
many  oh  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Few 
of  the  notices  which  have  yet  appeared 
have  been  complete,  and  some  have  been 
incorrect.  W e will  here  attempt  to  relate, 
as  far  as  may  be,  wliat  there  is  to  tell  of 
her  life,  and  try  to  give  those  who  had  not 
the  great  honor  of  her  personal  acquaint- 
ance some  portrait  of  what  she  was. 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  judge  those 
who  live  in  our  own  immediate  time.  The 
greatest  are  sometimes  hardly  apprecia- 
ted, the  insignificant  are  given  too  high  a 
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position,  by  those  among  whom  they  live. 
The  sure  verdict  of  the  years  can  alone  de- 
cide  whether  she  whom  we  mourn  was  as 
great  as  we  deem  her.  Great  she  surely 
was,  with  no  ordinary  greatness,  who  has 
so  swayed  the  thoughts  and  moved  the 
heart  of  her  own  generation. 

Mary  Ann  Evans — not  Marian,  though 
this  name  was  afterward  given  her  by  the 
affection  of  friends,  and  was  that  by  which 
she  frequently  signed  herself — Mary  Ann 
Evans  was  born  at  Griff  House,  near  Nun- 
eaton, on  the  22d  November,  1820.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  who  had  begun 
life  as  a master- carpenter,  came  from  Der- 
byshire, and  had  become  land  agent  to 
several  important  properti^  in  that  rich 
Warwickshire  district.  The  sketches  of 
Mr.  Burge  in  Adam  Bede  and  of  Caleb 
Garth  in  Middlemarch  would  give  a fair 
idea  of  her  father's  life  in  these  two  posi- 
tions, although  it  must  not  be  for  a mo- 
ment supposed  that  either  of  them  was  in- 
tended as  a definite  portrait.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  fifteen,  and  her  father 
afterward  removed  to  Foleshill,  near  Cov- 
entry, with  which  removal  her  childish 
life  closed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
time  will  come  when,  with  one  or  other 
of  her  books  in  their  hand,  people  will  wan- 
der among  the  scenes  of  George  Eliot  s 
early  youth,  and  trace  each  allusion,  as 
they  are  wont  to  do  at  Abbotsford  or  New- 
stead,  and  they  will  recognize  the  photo- 
grapliic  minuteness  and  accuracy  with 
which  these  scenes,  so  long  unvisited,  had 
stamped  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
servant girl. 

Maggie  Tulliver'a  Childhood  is  clear- 
ly full  of  the  most  accurate  personal  rec- 
ollections, not,  indeed,  of  scenery,  for  St 
Oggs  is  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  in 
Lincolnshire,  from  which  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  tale  were  taken.  But  her  in- 
ner life  as  a child  is  described  in  it  and  in 
the  autobiograpliical  sonnets  called  ‘ ' Bro- 
ther and  Sister.  ” The  * ‘ Red  Deeps,  ” how- 
ever, the  scene  of  Maggie’s  spiritual  awak- 
ening, Avere  near  her  own  home,  and  had 
eAudently  been  a favorite  haunt  of  the 
real  Maggie  in  childhood.  So,  too,  the 
churches  and  villages,  and  the  toAvn  de- 
scribed in  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 
are  all  drawn  from  her  own  intimate  ex- 
periences; “ Cheveiil  Manor”  is  Arbury 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Newdegatcjs,  Mr. 
Robert  Evans’s  early  patrons;  Knebley. 
described  in  Mr.  GilfiVs  Love  Story,  is 
Astley  Church,  h^  by;  Sheppertou,  in 
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vl  jno4'  iA  CTiilvei^ 

la  j|l[tet-; 

t;f  Air  fiifskt  jf^oiut^l  mit  liiy  a 

»»'  tiiat.  inany  of  the 

■ 4|^|£?v;4r  \T'eU  a*v  the . ^^c-wery;  V»f  Oel?^© 
■'i^hH''*  v<»rly  s ■w»iife''lliti!.g‘;'  oti 

htto WM  i»J  that  W»rtyh;feehire  ue^h- 
borli^J,  thfe  t.i«ie  it  wjia  but 
little  that  4he  tt'O'k'  fnim  fMitjfiihlo*  The 
me»f«l  hhi-t  Y>r  akt^eJi  of  «he 

had  seeh'  Waa  Yrorkt’^l  Uttv 


eh^raivtersfi  Jay  t<>o 
YO’:tii^  heve'.'Uihi 

tllu^  feW  ItfplaliMJee  in  v^lik'U  .klehijHii^ilioii 
f|<«6!4ihJe,  the  Ot  i Ukei|«iW»?  t#»  that  Xih  icU 
tile  ^^hlnt  Aw  ptwnet*!  thsut-  the 

*’;Amfrha'  the  mssAt  of 

Mary  A iin  EVnuAA  eatly  life  is  the  ileeu 
l*5>ve  s(Ii.e  dle^rJy  thffc  he*'  mtither..  TiTfteri' 

■'Rije:  ,«heiihA:':Ytf 

t he  t»^id  w'^  hiheh  ya  hd  A e ea4 1 not  twi  t. 
jfeel  «tire  lijAt-  the  iHenitihVl  niirtcriVit.^^ 
Mrs,.  Moss,  the  upright  Vwtiihde  of  Airs. 


into  a piettipeAshfeh  hr^i  ,A  trhe^ 

rial.  It  ipohtd  iinfalr  to  some  of 
V<»f.  871-45 
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Qjit'ltiy  ftliif  t<?x)(Ior  spofe  m of 

Miri  tSm  Stilly 

o i , ttl  i pi  1 tiTtotlier 

feluv  Ixiv^U  tot/  We  do  ocit  ft t all 
kiifw  wli^at  vraH  Miv;.E  at  la^i* 

dt‘utli»  Iwit  wa  fe<*l.  intipikteiy  iicn’f^wadeij 
tlial  5$lte  ftliOHt  thirlyrH vi\  tlio  ago  at 
w'tiif-h  Mrtly  \vhic,{i 

tlit*  ftt i ir  bt^iiUful  Jariot 

repculedf.  ftoil  heeamo  a woinau . 

Mr!  aiilh  t<>  givii  him 

jjimi  ftw4  wv  0ii  fed 

for  iiiat  it  feiA  ft/  jf<  iof :e  wf  »i ix-! 
g uliir  f dt* tu^b  tlli4  Sl>*^» * Wi^l  1 i t 

aj  NiMX^-atpii^  apd' ^ 
li4,  at  liut^^  i3(^  edpea* 

thio  j Tt^  \\%rii  IHo  widier  m 
iiic  fJ^Ciphil^  tbrnkn  1^^^ 

aookei  <d  thp  feftuty^p^ 
iloti  ill  K^ifig*  Eugjfei 
tfe;  ail  to  at  wa^  fortiadaW 

itt  ftoding  a i^illijigr  xn  the 

tlieo  head 

Sidtoixl,  Sit,  aik^pslmofe  I iiiut  niotlto* 
tos  pG^isildy  MiidicNt  tpore 

dpfijdy  tjtoVA  fpi*  a ddli^te 

itoUh  wppld  haTo  i(»crnuttec}. 
Hotover  ijfm  tha^  islie 

^fv'iit.:  iie;ii‘  i<J^>yr*utry^  on  her  fatUer'fj  vo- 
i]K»v^l  till  ftoth  in  184J), 

were  in 

ft  ripfer  thsit  ajttaiinefi  by  Jioy 

Utiien  : prui^itn en ^ Vy:« >n  tot  df  on r 

age  tod  ]>y  tliat  of  El  14* 

abeth  ferroH.  Btowidng, 


^ •bopkH 

wiihtoi/  Ito  :^he  liiid 

touhto 

iler  WHh  ftH* 

III  ife  Jtoto'fe  ■ .SYfc;feTV' 

noitlind 

it  ^tjw^v  bcH'au?^  It! 

\vf>rd5,  never 

intended  f<*i<;  weed^^d  ^^omc 

(^iniltltoWnier:  feh  dii  'the^^  w 
cHm**^^*  ee))W*»ent  the  facto  Frpni  one 
Itef  abe  puHsed  thmiito  «b>ubt  to  anoUier, 
tliough  very  differeaL  phase  cd  btdit^L  Xiort 
tode^^te  wij^  Ihmtmntoi  grav^e 

tpitoiUleto^^'dlixto  wiiU  Ih'i;  ovr.?} 

feniiy.  Tile  frieiida  w ht 

Ito  wd;  ^be  famUy  dil6 

etvitto,  Mr,  Sfe.  Bray,  of  tto'eidry/ 
to>ngh(  abfUit  inmiieiJ tally  tier  fito 
duottoa  to  serinua  liierary  work,  sfe.; 
ItoA  ^ ME ; C ha  rlt^s  He  ti  nell/ 

inters  Sftxxl  i a ft  inifelatito  df 

hfftcl  tom  ifiiru^iited -h> 
lady  he  waa  abcJiUt  to  «tor>>  Who 
before  lier  ii>ftrriagtv  fttoVUi{di^fed  afeut 
one-fourth  <^f  the 

visit  to  Tenby  with  the  Brfty%  Misr§^^  Kvatis. 
tomnip  fteqiiftiutpd  with  this 
on  her  rfdinfjiii»hmeiit  <d  tb^  tok  in 

«e»|iieriiCe  of  heE  marriage,  took  it  up  lajui. 
c<>«ipleted  it,  Thfs/kiiid  of  literary 

was  then,  tinfortnna  noiv;  to 
uTiderptdd.  Twenty  pounds  was  the  to/ 
lirt^Bnm  toeivoil  for  one  of  tlicv  fest 
tmimlatiffns  known  to  ns. 

On  Sir.  Evans'^  d^Uh,  in  Ids  daugh- 
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ter  went  abroad  with  the  Brays,  and  staid 
behind  them  al  Geneva  for  purpose^}  of 
study.  Some  time  after  lier  return  to 
England,  slae  Ixjcame  a boarder  in  the 
house  of  Mr, — ^now  Dr. — Chapman,  who 
wnth  his  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 


Miss  Evans’s  literary  work  in  Lomkm 
brf)Ught  aljout  aix  acquaintance  and  a 
warm  friendship  with  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  literary  men  of  that  time. 
Among  others  may  be  meiitione<l  Mr.  Her* 
bert  Silencer,  her  close  friend  for  so  many 
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ing  ladies  into  their  family.  She  assisted 
Mr.  Chapman  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Westminster  Reineu\  and  her  literal^  ca- 
reer in  London  was  fairly  begun.  Her 
work  on  the  Westminster  Review  was 
ch icily  editorial.  During  tlie  yoains  in 
which  she  was  connected  with  it  she  wrote 
far  fewer  articles  tlian  might  have  l>een 
supposed.  The  must  inip*>rUiat  of  them 
\vere  the  following,  written  Ijctween  1852 
axul  1859,  inclusive:  Woinau  in  France — 
Madame  De  Sable;’*  Evangelical  Teach* 
ing”  (on  Dr.  Cummingi ; **  TIh3  Natural 
History  ofGeriuan  Life;”  ‘’‘German  Wit” 
(on  Heine)  ; Worldline,ss  and  Other* 
worklliness”  (on  Young  and  Cowxicr). 

Two  or  three  others  have  l^een  attrib- 
uted to  her,  but  their  authorship  is  not 
quite  certain,  and  they  ai'e  not,  at  any 
rate,  works  by  which  she  would  probably 
desire  to  be  known,  or  wliich  immediately 
and  clearly  pmve  tbeiuselves  to  be  tiers 
by  internal  evideuoc\ 


years;  Mr.  Pigott,  then  wlitorof  the  Tjead- 
er  newspaper,  to  the  pagea  of  w hich  she 
occasionally  contribute<i ; and  George 
Henry  I.»ew^es,  whose  name  Avill  always 
be  indissolubly  as8<x‘iate<l  with  lier  own, 
and  which  she  bore  for  nearly  tlie  whole 
remainder  of  her  life.  The  question  has 
naturally  .s^nne  interest  how  far  two  |>er^ 
sons  of  such  remarkable  in  tel  lectux^  I indi* 
vidualit^"  atfected  each  other's  work  dur- 
ing the  many  years  of  their  joint  lives. 
Those  wlio  have  read  George  Eliot's  nov- 
els but  siiperlicially,  and  who  have  betui 
acquainte<l  with  the  fact  that  Mr  Lewes  s 
studies  lay  very  greatly  in  the  direction 
of  physiology,  have  thought  that  they  dis* 
coveml  his  intluence  in  the  many  scieri- 
tifie  similes  and  allusions  which  alxnmd 
in  lier  vvork.s;  hut  they  are  wholly  mistak- 
en. In  the  very  earliest  writings,  as  well 
as  in  the  latest,  are  }>assfiges  of  this  char- 
acter; and  it  was  only  because  people  no* 
ticed  them  more,  as  the  cii*eu instances  of 
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wriu*iia  ever  real  vmw  But 

fhij>  >>iUwartt  stimulatioM.  hii  ve 

>*emaii4t4  throti^U  life  ilie  accijrat^*  tmna- 
laton  llie  brilliaiit  reyietven  tbiv 
ful  |>oet,  to  wlioin  accuracy  of  poict jc 
wa»  ^mewlsat  v^’an  rMLc  lire 

vvrit^^r  of  fiction  wTj^^  has  MVay^  tLivUcaHs 
>>f  meu  as  no  oiijfrr  writer  biit  Walter 
df»ne,  dr  6V^3l  L\ikvin}>t^  to  <f<>, 

1«  bet'  lift  ^kT  iiiiei' 

Icctual  us  a 

ivrftiH’  are  tUosp  who 

no  w iiie  $anim  of  0evmii  Life 

a?!  her  iliey  ane^ 

that  is.  not  oitr  npinioti:,  aiKL  at  <»uy  rate, 
the  failed  t«v  d^ttract  mn.ch  notice 

at  first,  Tlie  AdMi 

iioweVer^  took  the  world  hy  iiiii^fjrxcL 

As  iiV  the  the 

aCtnal  ^urrounilin^sC  and 
out) iiw  of  inany  of  tlie  rliaracie^^ 
rirawn  from  iierAV.arwick»bic*e 
in  Adatn  liede  ^m  has  gohe  for  hnir  ^*«Jh 
cry  to  Berhysbii^lthe  CMdle  of  her 
ly,  Wiat  rhiiah  to  ex* 

lent  a real  :olmi'’aetoi‘  has 
A letter  to  Itennelh  reei^iifly  }>Hh- 

lialuHlvt^lls  m how  f»>:ceci:liii^l3r  Hi  tie  of 
actual  portraiture  tliOr^ 
peare  w'ith  the  sitOries  which  fovuHHl  t)u^ 
basis  of  his  plays,  she  Jia^ 
rudinUd  lltesiiiipl^taiuliHlininnVMCSit  f;^ets 
with  her  ovrn  li^ht  and  Wiirtylth  aiid 
^ ^juence.  likenei^/ however,  waj*  mr- 
I OjpiJz^d  lies  hefOrn  w a 

I very  co  lAiok.piiWishfd  in 


CiKoauH  UiTSitY  xitwiia. 


Aehbrrurmy  Attenx  aod  Seth  wen?  SiKiU‘ 
nel  and  With  Eraiis ; but  iiieAJinah  of 
real  lifp  Vn  If#:  lot.  not  with  Adam, 
hut  with  Scldt,-  for 

ther's  ikath  Samuni  Erans 

de^^cHlie^  the  proe^ift??  Of  hi^  eoit- 
ver^ifui,  his  instruction  % 
fonh  a clu^sd)Md#v  a precicjuj^  hmn  at 
God,’^  tOui  lits  afti^r-caneer  4 MerhiKiisic 
The  acconiil:  f >jr  DinKh  ir?  inter- 

est in5f,y0dd,  fruni  the.  Melhrwli$i  jVijO 
view.i  initwl  y cOnfirniH  the  .stiueiirent  pr- 
cH  Uy  li#  niece,  isft  h Hi  the  uuvel  Hud  hi 
V#  hhlyr  to  H.eun^  But  the  Ihile 
hnict  fpiotrs  \vith  the  uttnoHt  twd treses  Ih* 
nah’s;)U‘aynratvt  villa^rcg^n  hav 

id#  I’OCii  jU-eserred,’’  the  fact  beintf 
tbai  it  1^  h<yii\\y^n^^  ; 
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and  of  this  Miss  Evans  herself  says;  How 
curious  it  seems  to  me  that  people  should 
think  Dinah's  sermon,  pi*ayers,  and  speech- 
es were  copied,  when  they  were  written, 
with  hot  teai*s.  as  they  surged  up  iu  my 
ow'n  niind  r'  Perhaps  the  gi*eate8t  com- 
pliment, though  an  equivocal  one,  that 
can  be  paid  to  a man's  own  composi- 
tions is  that  others  should  endeavor  to 
steal  them.  This  was  tlie  case  witli  the 
nov'el  of  Adam  Bede.  FimUng  that  the 


case  in  this  singular  country  of  ours,  by 
their  ecclesiasticid  differences  of  High  and 
Low  Church,  In  that  Coventry  neigh- 
b<3rlnx)d  it  was  perhaps  only  the  publica- 
tion of  after- \vorks.  which  Mr.  Liggins  did 
not  see  fit  to  copy,  that  entirely  exploded 
his  preposterous  claims. 

This  novel  showed  the  gi*eat  range  of 
characters  over  which  the  author’s  ol>ser- 
vations  and  fancy  extended;  they  sbowetl 
also  her  deep  and  wide  sympathy.  All 
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writers  but  the  greatest — a Shaksf)eare,  a 
Goethe,  a Scott,  a George  Eliot— take  in- 
terest in  their  own  chiss,  their  own  co^ 
i*eligionists,  alone.  The  others  of  whom 
tliey  speak  come  in  as  the  supernumeni- 
ries  on  a stage*  to  fill  up  the  background 
of  the  picture,  but  those  w ho  bring  them 
seem  not  to  consider  whether  they  ai*c 
me>i  and  women  with  human  hearts,  or 
merely  marionett^^.  But  the  great  w’riter 
shows  that  even  the  huntblest.  ‘'if  you 
prick  them,  w ill  bleed.”  and  discovers  the 
human  touch  of  gCHTnlnesa  in  the  most  iin- 
promising  chanu^ers — in  the  poor  frivo- 
ions  little  Hetty,  in  the  sensupiis,  pleasure- 
loving  Arthur  Dounithorne,  as  well  as  in 
Dinah  and  Mr.  Irwine.  The  sole  point. 


author  desired  to  remain  unknown,  a iwor 
creature,  whose  name  should  be  gibbet- 
c»d  as  Joseph  Liggins,  n»siding  at  N unear 
ton,  being  in  needy  cii'cumstances,  claim- 
ed the  novel,  stathig  that,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Milton  and  other  gr€‘a.t  authors,  he 
ha4l  received  for  it  a wholly  inade^xuate 
sum,  and  showing  to  various  |H^rstms  the 
manuscript,  which  he  had  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  make  fmm  the  printed  book,  aske<l 
and  m’eived  cei*taiu  moneys  to  supple- 
ment his  pubUshei’s’  niggurdline».s.  His 
cause  was  enthusiastically  ftS|>ousi'd  by  one 
or  two  Tieighlsiring  clergy,  ami  in  spite  of 
the  real  author’s  <lenial  of  Mr.  Liggins’s 
claims,  a liol  controversy  rage<l  for  a time, 
the  imrties  bsing  sharply  divided,  as  is  the 
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perhaps,  iu  wliirh  her  i^rly  tmhi-^  \viih  h;iti  ^hn^wdjtii^^  plc-la- 

iug  out  U Um  ^livim  ot*  lilluost  j ry./»ijd  biis' • > 

omission,  from  hi^lr  li^tuvasi  of  the  Wwe»t  f Th^iv  if;  iro  n^i  in  ihtaii 

stratum  of  euujitry  I'l/ci — Uie  tifrrieiiiiaral  < ilte  |Hissc^5^doTi  Vir^ 

h^ten-r  })um  and  simple,  Jii  jieople,  whieh  atie  to 

i^ge  life,  along  with  freeda^t^^^M  auftuiwHl  iii  Ameidea  iu  Eiigktl^v 

uitercoui'se  and  direct  jilmu  py*i^  >Jf  speech*  i whieii  most  erf  their  miders  Ojere,  b»^iV 
C^tO  k even  na>ro  markinl  tUAii  the-  j bidiev  e to  he  trf  lu)^  epheojei*at 
jrfgiier  ranks  of  Eti^  The  der  ; |Ytot  >rf  t he«hitbiig  litei^aUa 

niarkto^^^uis  ar'^  itot  easily  iivi<lej^t<>^^^^  Enough  to  suiy  that,  omlttiug  tlie  very 

they  are  tbm^  wliOu  lo  the  the  Tery  liwe^t  sections  of 

serv^ei^  the  dittrrohees  are  not  very  plam  I’niM^rn  ik>riotj,  thoae  navek  pmsoat  a 
between  the  aecliojts  of  village  rUrito  as  i phbtogmidik  pkrfnix^of  life  which 

Hix  niidiihUmg  exrfuitrv  may  cd’teh  ^<eohi  a ( wflV  give  U>  the  fvilui'e  reader  the  isanio 
deuui  dftt  fri)m  Ihk  motint^jtt  beighlf:  rbeN:a<irt  of  tinith^^^  information  of  ilie  etirly 
ndllet;,  the  niaster -cji^rpenfer/  ihe  sinpll  | Victorian  time  that  iShakspearo  ^ do 
farinek.aro  e^tcU  more  ^leyerf^d  froiii  the  J of  EltzHlvethVf^^  thk  <^ar: 

mere  Uhk*  Are  ih<?  Mr.  trwinei?  add  |ly  Vjclorian  age^  we  iniglit  evto  p 

the  Bq^ire  Poahkhoriieij^  ^ tlaW  a few  yc^i^.fnHhee  haek;)^ 

is  n<>  daiigef  irf  c^l>hfuj^^on.  It  is  j duiet  life 

pr^ftabiev  ibyYirehkc,  that  the  fe\y  luboi^i's  oul  wm*d  fknii'o  did  hot  >t 5lUn;g^^ 
whom  tjhe  A^^y^'lHes  are  ik-  diwt  • tlh)  mqvh  stivtnb->UH  yrf  our  UmeY 

jyiHrmte;  and  ^^orge  Eliirf  hto  njcwle  buf  I We  hear  laU  Jktlk  the 
few  ad5^anei:^  ihti>  the:  lajid  "^hidi  Hr,;  the  Mihray^  of  tiie  hwiTy  of  m 
ILnirily  tlHJKmghly.  uud  Aviueh  life— to  wJiich’  m a : t?p»nk!^ 

is  so  pocaiiarlx  hi^  owtt  Ho,  ahd  he  ^ to  gathwv^t^ 

alono^  fteov^  thfr  fengUsh  peit^iot  a^  Bhato  Ufe-hioo^l  of  tip?  pdhn^^ 

pitixra  tfa  whija;  with  all  hk  uccidi^'irfal  lipx-  1 mind  of  IiotitIjo  pomnrd 
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iiorelH  Wiiii  prt:)foundIy  ndi^iou.s,  no  read- 
ier cun  doubt;  nor  in  it  in  any  degree  in- 
consiHlent  with  the  deepest  religious  feel- 
ing that  sin?  sliould  liave  translated 
Strauss  and  BVuerbuoh.  To  any  such 
sotU,  in  the  struggle  whicli  aiteuds  an  in- 
ability to  Vadieve  what  has  Wen  previous- 
ly taught,  the  effort  to  cltiar  the  thoughts 
l)y  the  detiuite  grasp  of  those  coniplelely 
opposed  is  oftentimes  of  great  spiritual 
lielp.  When,  however,  we  attempt  close- 
ly to  define  the  n>ligion  in  which  George 
ICliot  restetl,  our  tiisk  beconAes  ditlicult. 


of  a modern  SU  Thei‘(‘sa;  the  passionate 
fervor  of  Dinah,  supplying  hy  sympathy 
all  that  was  lacking  in  external  tuUure— 
were  undei^stwd  and  rev€*reneed  by  her. 
All  that  WAS  most  human,  and  therefore 
most  divine.  incKst  ennobling,  and  most 
helpful,  WiiS  assimilated  hy  her,  Tlte 
painful  bliss  of  asceticism,  tjie  rapture  of 
Gatholic  devotion,  the  Sidisf action  which 
comes  of  self-abnegation,  were  realized  by 
her  as  though  she  had  been  a fervid  Cath- 
olic, But  the  ground-tone  of  Iier  thought 
was  essentially  and  intenselx'  Protestant. 


CIIEYi«E  WALK,  CHiLSKA— ilB.  CUOSS'S  UOCSK  IN  lUKKCROUNa. 


She  could  not  submit  herself  completely 
to  any  exteimal  teacher.  Of  Auguste 
Comte,  whose  system  she  more  and  more 
adiniwl  as  the  old  creeds  lost  their  liold 
upon  her  soul,  she  said  more  than  once 
in  the  closing  months  of  her  life,  - I will 
not  submit  to  him  niy  heart  and  my  in- 
tellect.*' Her  views  on  imniortality  an' 
extiressed  in  the  great  x>oeni— great  surc- 


We  find  in  her  the  mOvSt  marvellous  pow- 
er of  putting  herself  in  the  position  of  the 
holders  of  all  creeds,  .Sf)  deep  was  her 
sympathy  with  every  form  in  which  the 
religious  instincts  have  expres.sed  tbeni- 
selvevS.  The  .simple  faith,  half  pagan  but 
altogether  reverent,  of  Dolly  Winthrop; 
the  sensible,  matter-of-fact,  and  lionorahle 
morality  of  Mr.  Irwine;  tiie  aspiratious 


y^^,' 
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1 y tlespite  i}f  mnw  di?f eetft  of  iorm^sv^h  idi 
rfoscjs  the  V yo\  u pie^  tfnha  t a ml  0ther 
sO  wfeil^h 

;**  (i^  jti^y  xiiMir  irivff - 

4 h unf^ti sfaetor^OT 
phai:  to  it  U whicii  s^oepied 

to  to  uutr  iiiOJst  fully  gre^t 

i!^ri?e<l  of  s^l>mju)W}aj:tji^  dji 

for  ot3i^^  liojrtDg  fhr  tii:»thjB|^  i^m 
thcr  m tioie’mr iii  ■ ;.;  ' 

have  alt^adx  that  wh;  f 
mafe  iiijy 

to  thi^  ijildne  he^aid'.^to^  to  m Mtddi^ 
lh«  w her 

Deronda 

a^tiy  M felt  tiiat 

dp  jn^iree  a 

rruet  isfhe  eli 

i|:v  wHfch  the'  wijfr-Td  at  large  vftua 

leepial  eye  'vas  not  diiK  4f  the; 

tJi^r  was  her  litoto 

it  is  }¥>siiihle  that^he  inigh 

hprsclf  ey^t  ^ she  to 

BP t wpv  a v^ 

of  giicssbi^hh  w}Sf!> 


Pprkapss  oP  fllliiig;  n lar;^  p*>rtir>n 
of  the  imblic  in  two  hem- 

isph«^  has  ever  Imn  Uf  Bttle  knpwti  to 
the  poWto  at  large;.  Always  in  rtelicJiic 
hm^Ith ItYUtif  d stuilpfii:  J ife,  partng 
Jittle  itorielA'. 

tlv>ugh  tohing  n 

hef  phoiteB  ffieuiisv  she  vcry^  seldo^o  utr 
peatod  to  puhlKj  Bhe  i^?eol  to1he1^^ 
of  Imi  a few,  liiid tog  i t to 

see  liet  friemls  at  bomov  Pl!lp 
hpr  by  bey^tml  h^  'd^ri  to)iftie<liatif 

el  to  1 0.  did  so  f m Mi  seei  ng  he  r take  tier  poi* 
et  drives  in  the  uoHh- 

cm  ^ or  ftton  her  Mtriul- 

after  VS^bj^li  tie»i 

to  to?  hmnti.  , *l^hpw , 

iji  to  fmpptow;^^  u1- 

-fpe  'aft  4l' 

ftog^)t  %tH 

pipvetototol>^^^^  to^aiityC  %>  the  eato 
dto  ptoMifryer  of  wKat 

is  to  be  beauty 

.fpritto-  ■..^,  •.' , -^  ^ , ' ' yVt.v'' 

In  more  than  one  striking 

hSa  nftvto^  Ml^  the 

fto?t  ttoil.  tlic  of  the  future,  the 
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ly  wb  vur  bps  left  ip  totourft  tw 

los^-'decjrrttoi  •'  it'  bKfst  ’‘fp  ;yfc.tori'?y’:'- the  'stoall'. 
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oil  of  life,  even  though  there  is  already  a 
physical  need  for  it.”  And  this  was  the 
case  with  Gteorge  Eliot.  The  face  was 
one  of  a group  of  four,  not.  all  equally 
like  each  other,  but  all  of  the  same  spir- 
itual family,  and  with  a curious  inter- 
dependence of  likeness.  These  four  are 
Dante,  Savonarola,  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  herself.  We  only  know  one  such 
other  group,  and  that  consisting  of  three 
only.  It  is  that  formed  of  the  traditional 
head  of  Christ  (the  well-known  profile  on 
a coin),  Shakspeare,  and  St.  Ignatius  Lo- 
yola. In  the  group  of  which  George  Eliot 
was  one  there  is  the  same  straight  wall  of 
brow ; the  droop  of  the  powerful  nose ; mo- 
bile lips,  touched  with  strong  passion  kept 
resolutely  under  control;  a square  jaw, 
which  would  make  the  face  stern  were  it 
not  counteracted  by  the  sweet  smile  of 
lips  and  eye.  We  can  hardly  hope  that 
posterity  will  ever  know  her  from  like- 
nesses as  those  who  had  the  honor  of  her 
acquaintance  knew  her  in  life.  Only 
some  world’s  artist  could  have  handed 
her  down  as  she  lived,  as  Bellini  has 
lianded  down  the  Doge  whom  we  all 
know  so  well  on  the  walls  of  the  Nation- 
al Gallery.  The  two  or  three  portraits 
that  exist,  though  valuable,  give  but  a 
very  imperfect  presentment.  The  mere 
shape  of  the  head  would  be  the  despair  of 
any  painter.  It  was  so  grand  and  mass- 
ive that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
represent  it  without  giving  the  idea  of 
disproportion  to  the  frame,  of  which  no 
one  ever  thought  for  a moment  when 
they  saw  her,  although  it  was  a surprise, 
when  she  stood  up,  to  see  that,  after  all, 
she  was  but  a little  fragile  woman  who 
bore  this  weight  of  brow  and  brain. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  admitted  to 
the  great  honor  of  friendship  with  either 
Mr.  Lewes  or  George  Eliot  to  speak  of 
their  home  without  seeming  intrusive,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  would  have  been 
who,  unauthorized,  introduced  visitors, 
yet  something  may  be  said  to  gratify  a 
curiosity  which  surely  is  not  now  imper- 
tinent or  ignoble.  When  London  was 
full,  the  little  drawing-room  in  St.  John’s 
Wood  was  now  and  then  crowded  to  over- 
flowing with  those  who  were  glad  to  give 
their  best  of  conversation,  of  information, 
and  sometimes  of  music,  always  to  list- 
en with  eager  attention  to  whatever  their 
hostess  might  say,  when  all  that  she  said 
was  worth  hearing.  Without  a trace  of 
pedantry,  she  led  the  conversation  to  some 
58* 


great  and  lofty  strain.  Of  herself  and  her 
works  she  never  spoke ; of  the  works  and 
thoughts  of  others  she  spoke  with  rever- 
ence, and  sometimes  even  too  great  toler- 
ance. But  those  afternoons  had  the  high- 
est pleasure  when  London  was  empty  or 
the  day  wet,  and  only  a few  friends  were 
present,  so  that  her  conversation  assumed 
a more  sustained  tone  than  was  possible 
when  the  rooms  were  full  of  shifting 
groups.  It  was  then  that,  without  any 
premeditation,  her  sentences  fell  as  fully 
formed,  as  wise,  as  weighty,  as  epigram- 
matic, as  any  to  be  found  in  her  books. 
Always  ready,  but  never  rapid,  her  talk 
was  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  it  encour- 
aged the  same  in  others,  since  she  was  an 
excellent  listener,  and  eager  to  hear.  Yet 
interesting  as  seemed  to  her,  as  well  as  to 
those  admitted  to  them,  her  afternoons  in 
London,  she  was  always  glad  to  escape 
when  summer  came,  either  for  one  of  the 
tours  on  the  Continent  in  which  she  so 
delighted,  or  lately  to  the  charming  home 
she  had  made  in  Surrey.  She  never  tired 
of  the  lovely  scenery  about  Witley,  and 
the  great  expanse  of  view  obtainable  from 
the  tops  of  the  many  hills.  It  was  on  one 
of  her  drives  in  that  neighborhood  that  a 
characteristic  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween her  and  one  of  the  greatest  English 
poets,  whom  she  met  as  he  was  taking  a 
walk.  Even  that  short  interval  enabled 
them  to  get  into  somewhat  deep  conver- 
sation on  evolution ; and  as  the  poet  aft- 
erward related  it  to  a companion  on  the 
same  spot,  he  said,  “Here  was  where  I 
said  ‘ good-by’  to  Gwrge  Eliot ; and  as  she 
went  down  the  hiU,  I said,  ‘ Well,  good- 
by,  you  and  your  molecules,’  and  she  said 
to  roe,  ‘ I am  quite  content  with  my  mol- 
ecules.’” A trifling  anecdote,  perhaps, 
but  to  those  who  will  read  between  the 
lines,  not  other  than  characteristic  of  both 
speakers. 

In  May  of  last  year,  Mrs.  Lewes,  who  for 
some  time  past  after  her  great  bereave- 
ment had  been  again  beginning  to  see 
her  friends  and  enter  a little  into  society, 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross. 
There  would  be  no  excuse  for  attempting 
to  penetrate  into  the  home  she  recently 
formed,  and  in  which,  from  accident^ 
circumstances,  a very  few  friends  had  seen 
her.  This  only  may  be  said,  that  some 
of  those  who  had  loved  her  best,  and  had 
been  a little  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  second  imion  would  now  be  for  their 
friend’s  welfare,  found  that  all  their  scru- 
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pies  had  been  idle  and  gratuitous,  that  as 
the  twenty  years  of  her  life  past  had  been 
years  of  deep  and  true  happiness,  so  a like 
period  might  have  been  begun,  through 
which  she  might  have  passed  to  an  honor- 
ed old  age,  sheltered  and  protected  by  the 
tenderest  care  and  love.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  Her  health,  never  robust,  had 
seemed  to  revive  and  strengthen  in  the 
tour  taken  to  Italy  after  her  marriage,  but 
a return  to  the  English  climate  chilled  and 
withered  her  from  the  first.  A winter 
such  as  has  been  scarcely  known  in  Eng- 
land within  the  memory  of  man  laid  ui)on 
her,  at  its  beginning,  an  iron  hand,  and 
only  one  fortnight  after  her  removal  to 
her  new  home  in  Chelsea,  she  sank  from 
the  effects  of  a cold  which  appeared  but 
little  dangerous  at  first.  She  was  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  Mr.  George  Henry 
Lewes  on  a day  which  was  indeed  calcu- 
lated to  test  the  love  of  those  who  wished 
to  be  present  at  her  funeral.  Yet  the  chill 
rain  seemed  to  have  kept  away  none  who 
desired  to  be  with  her  to  the  last,  and  to 
comfort  by  their  presence  those  most  dear 
whom  she  had  left.  Besides  her  husband 
and  her  step-son,  there  came  members  of 
her  own  family  from  Warwickshire,  and 
it  was  touching  to  remember  the  closing 
lines  of  her  autobiographical  sonnets, 
in  which  she  says, 

“But  were  another  childhood's  world  my  share, 

I would  be  bom  a little  sister  there,'’ 

Vhen  we  saw  the  brother-companion  of 
those  years  standing  by  his  sister’s  grave. 
There  were  those,  too,  who  had  only  known 
her  as  an  invisible  presence  while  they 
read  her  books,  to  whom  she  had  been  the 
comfort  and  the  help  she  most  wished, 
who  came  to  strew  fiowers  on  her  coffin. 
Had  she  been  laid  in  the  Abbey,  where 
some  would  fain  have  placed  her,  the  fu- 
neral might  have  been  more  stately,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  more  full  of  respect 
and  affection  and  sorrow. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  live  too 
near  the  dead  to  gauge  her  place  in  litera- 
ture. To  many  of  us  her  conversation, 
whiph  was  better  than  her  books,  her  sym- 
pathy and  large-heartedness,  which  were 
even  more  remarkable  than  her  conversa- 
tion, and  our  great  personal  affection,  may 
have  in  some  degree  dimmed  the  keen 
edge  of  criticism.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  this  is  so,  or  that  the  judgment 
of  those  of  her  own  time  will  be  very 
greatly  reversed.  Of  some  mannerisms 
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we  are  conscious — mannerisms  which  per- 
haps prevent  her,  when  she  speaks  in  her 
own  person,  from  ever  being  considered 
among  the  great  masters  of  language; 
neither  was  she  among  the  very  greatest 
of  story-teUers.  We  can  not  as  such  place 
her  on  as  high  a pedestal  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  When  she  deals  with  that  which 
was  originally  unfamiliar  to  her,  as  in 
Romolaj  the  effort  of  preparation  is  some* 
what  too  visible,  the  topographical  and 
antiqiiarian  learning  too  little  spontane- 
ous. In  poetry,  the  thought  was  over- 
great for  the  somewhat  unfamiliar  ele- 
ment in  which  it  moved,  and  brought  to 
the  reader  a certain  sense  of  stiffness  or 
constraint.  The  canvas  on  which  she 
worked,  as  suited  to  our  age,  was  not  the 
canvas  of  JEschylus,  of  Dante,  or  that  on 
which  Shakspeare,  who  worked  in  all  kinds 
of  art,  drew  the  figures  of  Lear,  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  of  Othello.  But  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  tragedy  which  underlies 
so  much  of  human  life,  however  quiet- 
seeming,  in  the  subtle  analysis  of  charac- 
ter, in  the  light  touch  which  unravels  the 
web  of  complex  human  motives,  she  seems 
to  us  absolutely  unrivalled  in  our  English 
tongue,  except  by  him  who  is  unrivalled 
in  all  the  branches  of  his  art,  the  mighty 
master  Shakspeare.  No;  history  will  not 
reverse  our  judgment,  and  generations  to 
come  may  find  a pleasure  in  tracing  the 
resemblances,  with  all  their  unlikeness, 
between  her  and  the  great  dramatist,  and 
in  recognizing  how  thoroughly  English 
were  the  minds  of  both.  They  were  cra- 
dled in  the  same  county ; they  were  nursed 
by  the  same  outward  influences,  the  same 
forest  of  Arden— for  Shakspeare’s  Arden 
is  in  reality  the  Warwickshire,  not  the 
French  one.  The  same  forest  of  Arden 
was  round  them  both,  the  same  forms  of 
gently  sloping  hills  and  fields;  and  the 
scenes  of  George  Eliot’s  youth  reproduced 
in  the  novels  may  be  joined,  and  joined 
easily,  with  the  pilgrimages  from  afar  to 
Charlecote  and  to  Stratford.  That  is  for 
the  future;  but  for  those  who  knew  her- 
self, admiration  of  her  genius  is  secondary 
in  their  minds  to  regret  for  loss.  They 
think  less  of  the  words  preserved  on  the 
lasting  page  for  many  generations  to  come 
than  of  the  low  sweet  voice  which  so  oft- 
en thrilled  them  as  it  uttered  words  of 
welcome,  and  wisdom,  and  of  sympathy; 
of  the  bright  home,  so  easily  accessible, 
and  so  often  opened  to  the  young  b^in* 
ning  their  London  career,  all  the  more 
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hopefully  because  George  Eliot  andGreorge 
Henry  Lewes  had  given  them  encourage- 
ment ; of  the  new  home  she  had  made,  to 
leave  it  soon  so  desolate,  and  of  the  new 
friend  they  had  gained,  with  whom  to  sym- 
pathize when  he  was  so  untimely  and  un- 
expectedly left  alone. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  RULING. 

England  has  given  Parliamentary 
law  to  the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  Whatever  new  or  whatever  old 
and  hitherto  unused  practice  is  resorted 
to  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  even 
if  it  does  not  directly  affect,  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  a large  part  of  mankind.  Par- 
liamentary government  and  procedure, 
modelled  on  those  of  the  renowned  assem- 
bly that  has  had  its  principal  seat  at  West- 
minster for  at  least  six  hundred  years, 
and  which  is  the  oldest  legislative  body  in 
the  world  with  a continuous  history,  now 
exist  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  ev- 
ery one  of  her  dependencies  throughout 
her  vastempire,  and  in  this  great  independ- 
ent republic,  with  its  central  Congress  and 
its  thirty-eight  State  Legislatures.  Parlia- 
mentary law,  lex  et  consuetudo  parlia- 
menti,  not  only  regulates  the  forms  of 
procedure  in  the  legislative  departments 
of  these  numerous  governments,  but  it  also 
furnishes  the  rule  for  the  orderly  conduct 
of  business  in  all  assemblies  of  persons 
convened  for  the  transaction  of  public  or 
private  affairs.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
customary  law  that  is  of  more  general  ap- 
plication, or  that  has  a wider  sweep ; and 
where  it  is  not  modified  by  special  rules 
for  the  government  of  particular  assem- 
blies, the  whole  body  of  its  rules  and  max- 
ims rests  upon  custom,  precedent,  and  con- 
tinued practice.  Of  this  custom,  prece- 
dent, and  practice,  the  law  of  Parliament, 
as  it  has  been  immemorially  held  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  origin  and  fountain-head,  for 
us  and  for  many  other  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We,  the  various  branches  of 
the  great  British  family,  are  pre-eminently 
a people  of  precedents ; quite  as  much  as 
the  Romans  or  the  Greeks  of  antiquity, 
who  constantly  appealed  to  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  Eliminate,  the  force  of 
precedent  from  our  social  system,  and  we 
should  be  like  a ship  on  the  wide  ocean 
without  a rule  of  navigation  in  more  than 
half  of  the  occurrences  of  social  and  polit- 
ical life,  for  textual  and  written  rules  for 
the  government  of  public  affairs  have  nev- 1 


er  yet  comprehended  one-half  of  the  oc- 
casions on  which  a rule  of  some  kind  is 
imperatively  required.  It  was  therefore 
with  an  interest  amounting  to  an  aston- 
ished sensation  that  the  news  was  received 
in  this  country  on  the  3d  of  February  last, 
that  on  the  preceding  day  the  Speaker  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  had  ar- 
I rested  a debate  on  a motion  of  the  gov- 
I emment  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill,  had 
declared  that  discussion  should  proceed 
no  further,  and  that  the  question  should 
be  immediately  taken.  On  the  morning 
when  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary 
event  was  published  throughout  this  coun- 
try, the  greater  part  of  the  American  pub- 
lic— probably  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
our  people — supposed  that  the  Speaker  had 
discovered  among  the  powers  of  his  office, 
hitherto  latent,  a power  by  which  he  could 
terminate  a debate  at  his  own  discretion, 
when,  in  his  official  judgment,  it  was  car- 
ried on  solely  for  the  purpose  of  factiously 
obstructing  the  public  business.  If  such 
a power  really  resided  in  the  Speaker  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  fact  that  it  had 
long  lain  dormant,  by  reason  of  its  exer- 
cise not  being  called  for,  could  constitute 
no  valid  objection  to  its  use  in  a case  of 
plain  necessity.  Whether  the  power  ex- 
isted would  depend  upon  that  unwritten 
and  traditionary  law  of  Parliament  that 
has  been  made  by  precedent,  or  has  at  any 
time  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  cus- 
tom of  Parliament,  in  the  absence  of  any 
standing  rule  expressly  creating  and  con- 
ferring it.  It  was  well  understood  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic — and  indeed  the  whole 
occurrence  made  it  manifest — that  there 
is  no  such  standing  rule  of  the  House  of 
Commons  conferring  on  the  Speaker  this 
power.  We  were  somewhat  startled, 
therefore,  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  case, 
because  it  seemed  that  the  Speaker  had 
acted  upon  the  assumption  that  by  virtue 
of  a power  inherent  in  his  office  he  could 
stop  a discussion  which  he  considered  as  a 
mere  willful  obstruction  of  the  business 
of  the  House. 

A little  further  reflection  and  a closer 
examination  of  the  facts  led  to  a doubt 
whether  this  was  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Speaker ; and  in  order  to  judge  of  his 
meaning,  and  to  determine  the  real  es- 
sence of  his  act,  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
capitulate the  important  features  of  the 
whole  occurrence. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
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to  repress  the  disorders  in  Ireland,  com- 
monly styled  the  “Coercion”  Bill,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  press  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  to  a division  during  the 
session  of  that  night,  even  if  the  House, 
in  order  to  reach  a division,  should  have 
to  sit  until  morning.  With  the  merits  of 
or  the  necessity  for  this  measure  this  pa- 
per has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  proper  to  say, 
however,  that  public  opinion  in  England 
supported  the  purpose  of  the  government 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  and 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing leave  to  bring  in  this  particular  mea- 
sure, and  in  favor  of  giving  it  its  first  read- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  a small  minority, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  a part  of  the  Irish 
members  and  a few  of  the  English  mem- 
bers, were  opposed  to  the  measure,  and 
determined  to  resist  its  passage  by  every 
possible  Parliamentary  means.  That  it 
was  a debatable  measure,  that  the  minor- 
ity, however  small,  had  an  undoubted 
constitutional  right  to  discuss  it  on  the 
question  of  leave  to  bring  it  in,  and  that 
this  right  could  be  exercised,  within  the 
limits  of  order,  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
must  be  conceded.  This  right  of  debate 
was  one  of  the  legitimate  means  held  by 
the  minority  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  bill  by  appealing  to  the  reason 
of  the  House.  Another  means  of  obstruc- 
tion, the  right  to  resort  to  which  is  theo- 
retically clear,  and  was  probably  included 
in  the  right  to  debate  the  general  subject 
of  “coercion,” consisted  in  motions  to  ad- 
journ the  deWte  or  to  adjourn  the  House, 
on  either  of  which  the  main  question  could 
be  spoken  to.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such 
dilatory  motions,  intermixed  with  discus- 
sions more  or  less  pertinent  to  the  main 
issue,  might  degenerate  into  a merely  fac- 
tious resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  “obstruc- 
tionists,” as  they  were  called  by  others, 
and  as  they  did  not  scruple  to  call  them- 
selves, so  arranged  their  tactics  that  they 
exposed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  fac- 
tious obstruction  of  the  public  business. 
Being  about  forty  in  number,  as  they  cal- 
culated, they  arranged  their  forces  in  re- 
lays, assigning  to  each  one  of  their  num- 
ber the  part  of  speaking  to  the  main  ques- 
tion, or  of  speaking  to  a motion  to  adjourn 
the  debate  or  to  adjourn  the  House,  They 
thus  counted  on  making  forty  different 
propositions,  requiring  forty  successive  di- 
visions— a process  which  they  presumed 


would  wear  out  the  endurance  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  so  throw  the  discussion  over  in- 
definitely. As  each  member  of  the  House 
had  a right  to  speak  once  on  the  main 
question,  and  to  move  or  second  an  ad- 
journment, many  hours  could  be  con- 
sumed. But  in  order  not  to  exhaust  this 
process  too  rapidly,  it  was  arranged  that 
a selected  number  should  speak  for  five 
or  six  hours  on  the  main  question,  and 
that  then  another  member  should  speak 
as  much  longer  on  a motion  to  adjourn 
the  debate  or  to  adjourn  the  House,  on 
each  of  which  successive  motions  a divi- 
sion would  be  necessary.  In  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  this  talking  agmnst 
time  only  four  Irish  members  exhausted 
their  right  to  move  an  adjournment,  and 
at  this  rate  the  House  might  be  kept  in 
continual  session  for  a week,  or  the  de- 
bate might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  physical  power  of  the 
other  members  to  endure  the  strain. 

But  the  ‘ ‘ obstructionists”  miscalculated 
the  power  of  the  House  to  endure  tiiat 
strain.  Others  could  form  relays,  if  not 
for  debating,  yet  for  sitting  and  voting, 
as  well  as  they.  There  was  a continuoiis 
session  of  forty-one  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  namely,  at  half  past  nine  on 
the  morning  of  February  2,  the  Speaker 
rose  and  said:  “During  forty-one  hours 
the  House  has  been  occupied  by  repeated 
motions  for  adjournment,  supported  by 
small  minorities,  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  House.  A crisis  has 
arisen  which  demands  the  prompt  inter- 
|K)sition  of  the  Chair  and  the  House.  The 
measure  recommended  as  urgent  in  her 
Majesty’s  speech  a month  ago  is  being  ar- 
rested by  an  inconsiderable  minority.  It 
is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  House.  I am  satisfied 
that  I shall  best  carry  out  its  wUl,  and 
may  rely  upon  its  support,  if  I decline  to 
call  upon  any  more  members  to  speak, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  put  the  sev- 
eral questions  to  vote.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  assume  more  eflS- 
cient  control  over  its  debates,  or  intrust 
greater  authority  to  the  Chair.” 

The  division  was  then  taken,  and  the 
government  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
their  bill  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  Ireland,  by  a vote  of  164  to  19. 
Before  this  vote  was  taken,  thirty-three 
members  were  suspended  from  acting  as 
members,  on  account  of  disorderly  con- 
duct subsequent  to  the  Speaker’s  rulinsr. 
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Two  things  are  to  be  noted,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Speaker’s  interposition.  The 
first  is  that  the  ‘‘obstructionists”  had  in- 
dividually exercised  rights  which  belong- 
ed to  every  member  by  the  law  and  cus- 
tom of  Parliament.  The  second  i^that 
by  concert  and  calculation  they  had  exer- 
cised those  rights  in  such  a manner  as  to 
prove  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  not 
addressing  the  reason  of  their  fellow- 
members  upon  the  merits  of  the  main 
question,  but  they  were  acting  to  obstruct 
the  public  business  by  wearihg  out  the 
physical  endurance  of  the  other  members. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  may  have  been  their 
legal  right,  under  the  forms  and  usages  of 
the  House,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  approached  very  closely  to  an  abuse 
of  their  right.  And  it  may  be  that,  not- 
withstanding such  abuse,  the  right  could 
not  be  terminated,  under  any  standing 
order  of  the  House,  until  every  one  of 
them  had  exhausted  his  individual  priv- 
ilege of  moving  an  adjournment  or  of 
speaking  to  such  a motion.  But  this  does 
not  determine  the  moral  right  or  wrong 
of  their  course ; and  if  it  be  said  that  to 
their  own  consciences  and  their  constitu- 
ents they  were  alone  responsible  fcr  the 
moral  character  of  their  acts,  it  may  with 
equal  correctness  be  said  that  it  was  for 
the  House  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  be  permitted  to  use  a 
legal  right  for  a factious  purpose. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  existed  for  all  these  ages  with- 
out any  definite  and  acknowledged  rule 
for  meeting  such  cases.  This  fact  may 
speak  volumes  for  the  general  correctness 
and  sense  of  propriety  which  have  marked 
the  public  conduct  of  its  members.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  wholly  in 
this  way.  The  truth  is  that  ever  since 
the  days  had  passed  by  when  the  crown 
sometimes  sent  its  commands  to  the 
Speaker  not  to  permit  the  discussion  of 
certain  subjects  or  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain bills — Elizabeth,  I believe,  was  the 
last  sovereign  who  did  this — the  freedom 
of  unlimited  debate,  restrained  only  by  the 
rules  of  order,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
necessary  right  of  a minority,  and  as  one 
of  the  great  safeguards  of  liberty.  For 
this  reason  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  hitherto  unwilling  to  have  any  fixed 
process  for  terminating  a debate,  like  the 
French  cldUire^  or  like  our  rule  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  And  that  no  such  process 
existed  by  the  traditionary  or  un  written  law 


of  Parliament  is  apparent  from  the  very 
course  of  things  in  this  debate,  from  the 
extraordinary  intervention  of  the  Speaker, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  government,  as 
soon  as  was  practicable,  proposed  a rule, 
or  standing  order,  by  which  a minister  of 
the  crown  can  move  that  a particular 
measure  is  “urgent,”  and  by  which  a cer- 
tain large  majority  of  a House  in  which 
there  are  present  at  least  three  hundred 
members  can  terminate  debate  and  order 
a division. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  therefore, 
but  not  one  of  so  much  practical  conse- 
quence as  was  at  first  supix)sed,  what 
power  did  the  Speaker  exercise  when  he 
terminated  this  debate  at  the  end  of  two- 
and-forty  hours  of  continuous  session? 

Was  it  a coup  (Titaty  or  a revolution,  as 
it  has  been  called,  or  did  it  rest  on  a solid 
foundation  of  law  ? 

That  the  Speaker  did  not  hold,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  a power  to  terminate  a 
debate  on  a bill,  or  on  a motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill,  upon  his  official  judg- 
ment that  those  who  carried  on  the  debate 
were  factiously  obstructing  the  public 
business,  I take  to  be  clear.  The  Speaker 
holds  no  power  over  a debate,  excepting 
to  preserve  order,  which  comprehends  the 
power  to  confine  the  members  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House ; and  this  has  also 
been  considered  as  a power  to  prevent  im- 
proper speaking  of  the  great  personages 
of  the  realm.  The  points  of  order,  when 
they  are  applied  in  their  whole  scope,  and 
whatever  they  include,  do  not  abridge  the 
right  of  speaking  to  the  merits  of  a ques- 
tion ; nor  is  that  right  abridged  to  the  in- 
dividual member  by  any  rule  of  time,  as 
it  sometimes  is  in  our  legislative  bodies. 

None  of  the  precedents  that  I have  seen 
cited,  consisting  of  orders  made  in  1604, 

1610,  and  1640,  mean  anything  more  than 
this,  that  the  Speaker  may  confine  the 
members  to  the  question,  and  prevent  a 
waste  of  time  by  irrelevant  speeches.  On 
those  and  similar  precedents  it  becomes  a 
point  of  order  whether  a member  is  really 
speaking  to  the  question  or  speaking  to 
something  else.  This  is  a part  of  the  Par- 
liamentary law  universally  recognized; 
sometimes  it  is  defined  in  a standing  rule ; 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  Speaker’s  ruling 
of  February  2, 1881. 

What,  then,  did  the  Speaker  mean,  or 
suppose  himself  to  mean  ? His  language 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  act  which  he  performed,  with 
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the  instant,  although  informal,  approba* 
tion  of  the  House.  By  that  language  he 
did  not  sever  himself  from  the  House,  or 
assert  a power  in  his  office  to  arrest  a de- 
bate. He  said  that  there  was  a crisis 
which  demanded  the  prompt  interposition 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  credit  and  au- 
thority of  the  House,  and  that  he  consid- 
ered that  he  was  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  House,  and  could  rely  on  its  support 
in  ending  the  debate  and  immediately 
putting  the  question.  When  the  inquiry 
was  afterward  made  of  him  on  what  basis 
he  acted,  he  answered,  from  the  chair, 
“On  my  own  responsibility,  and  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  House.”  Properly 
paraphrased,  his  meaning  was  this : ‘ ‘ Here 
is  a great  crisis,  which  involv^  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  the  House,  and  the 
safety  of  its  authority;  there  is  no  stand- 
ing order  or  fixed  rule  which  will  reach 
this  case ; a new  precedent  must  be  made ; 
a motion  by  a member  to  terminate  the 
debate  will  be  just  as  easily  obstructed  as 
the  main  question  has  been.  As  the  agent 
of  the  House,  and  to  carry  out  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  its  will,  I decline  to  call  on  any 
more  members  to  speak,  and  shall  imme- 
diately put  the  question.”  The  approba- 
tion of  the  House  is  instantly  given  by 
acclamation,  and  the  Speaker’s  act  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  whole  matter,  then,  resolves  itself 
into  the  question  whether  the  House, 
without  any  standing  order,  and  without 
waiting  for  a formal  motion,  could  termi- 
nate that  particular  discussion,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  treat  this  as  a question  of  a rev- 
olutionary nature,  or  as  an  act  of  revo- 
lution, justifiable  by  the  revolutionaiy 
tendency  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  followers.  I propose  to  inquire  wheth- 
er it  was  an  act  within  the  law,  assuming 
it  to  have  been  the  act  of  the  House  itself. 

Without  adopting  in  its  full  extent  the 
maxim  that  the  public  safety  is  the  su- 
preme law,  I presume  it  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  there  is  a sense  in  which  the  pub- 
lic safety  modifies  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  know  that  it  may  even  affect  the 
construction  of  statutes,  and  that  it  may 
prevent  the  strict  rules  of  the  common 
law  from  being  applied  where  their  appli- 
cation would  be  dangerous  to  the  body- 
politic.  All  our  individual  rights  are  held 
and  must  be  exercised  in  subordination  to 
the  principle  that  when  they  confiict  with 


the  public  safety  they  must  give  way. 
The  danger  that  attends  the  application  of 
this  principle  arises  from  arbitrary 'deter- 
minations by  bodies  or  tribunals  or  offi- 
cials who  are  not  autliorized  to  make  or  to 
expound  the  laws.  This  danger  does  not 
prove  that  the  laws  are  never  modified  by 
considerations  of  the  public  safety,  or  that 
there  is  no  authority  which  can  niake  the 
public  safety  the  law  for  a particular  case. 
In  cases  where  the  authority  is  supreme 
over  the  whole  subject,  as  is  tlie  truth  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  regulate  its  own  proceedings — a 
power  from  which  there  is  no  appeal— 
the  right  of  its  individual  members  to  car- 
ry on  an  unlimited  debate  on  any  subject 
may  be  curtailed  by  a standing  order,  or 
by  special  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
House,  cajled  for  by  an  imperative  regard 
for  the  public  safety,  in  the  face  of  which 
all  conventional  rights,  however  founded 
in  general  considerations  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily for  the  public  good,  or  most  for  the 
interests  of  liberty,  must  give  way.  On 
such  occasions  the  public  safety  does  un- 
doubtedly become  the  supreme  law ; and 
as  the  body  which  is  empowered  to  make 
and  to  declare  all  the  law  that  can  exist 
on  the  subject  is  responsible,  not  to  any 
apx>ellate  tribunal,  but  to  the  nation,  and 
as  each  member  is  responsible  to  his  con- 
stituents, I see  no  reason  why  the  House 
can  not  act  upon  a particular  case  by  a 
special  decision,  which  it  is  forced  to  make 
out  of  regard  for  public  interests  that  are 
far  greater  and  more  important  than  an 
unlimited  power  of  debate.  Tlie  only  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  act  of 
the  Speaker  ivas  the  act  of  the  House,  and 
whether  the  public  safety  was  really  im- 
periled by  the  course  of  the  “obstruc- 
tionists.” 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
I have  already  said  all  that  is  needful  to 
show  that  the  House  instantly  ratified  the 
act  of  the  Speaker;  and  although  this  may 
not  appear  on  the  journals,  since  no  ques- 
tion on  it  was  formally  taken,  a resolution 
of  a declaratory  nature  can  at  any  time 
be  put  upon  record.  In  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
admit  of  a doubt.  To  permit  a minority 
of  a few  members  to  create  the  alterna- 
tives of  an  endless  debate,  or  to  imperil  the 
lives  or  health  of  other  members  by  mak- 
ing necessary  a continuous  session  of  an 
indefinite  length,  was  simply  intolerable. 
No  parliamentaiy  government  could  bo 
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carried  on  upon  such  conditions.  If  the 
knot  of  that  obstruction  had  not  been  cut 
as  it  was,  the  whole  system  of  parliament- 
ary government,  and  with  it  the  public 
safety,  would  have  been  prostrated.  Noth- 
ing would  have  remained  but  the  sword. 
Legislation  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question. 

There  was  an  occurrence  in  our  House 
of  Representatives  in  1839  which  furnish- 
es a good  analogy  to  what  has  happened 
in  England.  Our  English  readers  will 
understand  that  on  the  assembling  of  a 
new  Congress  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House 
of  Representatives  presides  until  a choice 
of  Speaker  is  made.  He  calls  over  the 
list  of  members  returned,  and  who  hold 
credentials  from  the  Governors  of  their 
States,  and  then  receives  the  ballots  for  a 
Speaker.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the 
Clerk,  when  he  reached  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  refused  to  call  the  five  members 
from  that  State,  although  they  held  the 
proper  credentials  under  the  seal  of  the 
State,  because  it  was  known  that  their 
seats  were  to  be  contested ; and  he  refused 
to  put  any  motion  on  the  subject,  because 
he  held  that  the  House  could  not  enter- 
tain any  motion  before  it  was  organized. 


Here,  then,  was  a complete  obstruction  to 
the  organization  of  the  House,  unless  the 
five  New  Jersey  members  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  voting,  which  would  deter- 
mine the  political  complexion  of  the 
House  as  the  Clerk  wished  it  to  be  deter- 
mined. As  long,  therefore,  as  this  Clerk 
occupied  the  chair,  there  could  be  no  cor- 
rect organization  of  the  House.  The  pub- 
lic safety  demanded  the  removal  of  this 
obstruction.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  had  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  was  then  a member  of 
the  House  from  Massachusetts,  moved  a 
resolution  that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to 
call  the  New  Jersey  members.  But  who 
was  to  put  the  question  ? was  the  cry  that 
resounded  from  all  quarters.  ^^I  intend 
to  put  it  myself, said  Mr.  Adams.  He 
was  called  to  the  chair  by  acclamation, 
sat  there  through  many  days  of  stormy 
debate  on  the  New  Jersey  credentials, 
finally  put  the  question,  a Speaker  was 
chosen,  and  the  House  was  organized. 
But  for  this  step,  the  House  would  have 
remained  what  one  of  the  members  called 
it  before  Mr.  Adams  offered  his  resolution 
— “a  mob.”  The  law  for  this  step  was 
the  public  safety. 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

HER  JURY. 

A LILY  rooted  in  a sacred  soil. 

Arrayed  with  those  who  neither  spin  nor  toil; 
Dinah,  the  preacher,  through  the  purple  air, 
Forever  in  her  gentle  evening  prayer 
Shall  plead  for  Her — ^what  ear  too  deaf  to  hear  ? — 
“As  if  she  spoke  to  some  one  very  near.” 

And  he  of  storied  Florence,  whose  great  heart 
Broke  for  its  human  error;  wrapped  apart. 

And  scorching  in  the  swift,  prophetic  fiame 
Of  passion  for  late  holiness,  and  shame 
Than  untried  glory  grander,  gladder,  higher— 
Deathless,  for  Her,  he  “testifies  by  fire.” 

A statue  fair  and  firm  on  marble  feet. 
Womanhood’s  woman,  Dorothea,  sweet 
As  strength,  and  strong  as  tenderness,  to  make 
A “struggle  with  the  dark”  for  white  light’s  sake, 
Immortal  stands,  unanswered  speaks.  Shall  they. 
Of  Her  great  hand  the  moulded,  breathing  clay, 
Her  fit,  select,  and  proud  survivors  be  ? — 

Possess  the  life  eternal,  and  not  She  f 
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CONTRAST. 

The  bells  of  Lent  rang  np,  rang  down, 
Through  all  the  babel  of  the  town ; 

Hang  soft,  rang  clear,  rang  loud  or  low, 

As  loud  or  low  March  winds  did  blow. 

Through  wide-flung  doors  the  hurrying  throng 
Caught  hint  of  psalm  and  snatch  of  song — 
The  high-strung  song  of  plaint  and  prayer, 
Of  cross,  and  passion,  and  despair. 

One,  hunt  ing  by  amid  the  throng. 

Who  caught  the  sweetness  of  the  song 
Above  the  tnrmoil  of  the  street, 

Tumedf  suddenly  her  wxary  feet, 

And  through  the  wide-flung  doors  passed  in 
From  out  the  week-day  whirl  and  din. 

Cali  me  away  from  flesh  and  sense — 

Thy  grace,  O Lord,  can  draw  me  thence,” 

In  fervent  tones  the  singers  sang, 

Wliile  solemnly  the  organ  rang. 

‘‘From  flesh  and  sense:”  the  words  struck 
clear 

Upon  the  stranger’s  listening  car. 

From  flesh  and  sense she  looked  across 
The  sun-lit  aisles,  where  glint  and  gloss 
Of  diamond-lire  and  satin  shone — 

A princess’  raiment,  that  had  won 

A prince’s  ransom  in  the  post; 

Across  the  aisles,  then  downward  cast 
Her  seeking  glance  in  bitter  heed 
Of  raiment  that  scarce  met  the  need 

That  winter  keen  and  merciless 
Brought  home  to  her  with  savage  stress. 
And  they,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin, 

These  lilies  fair,  apparelled  in 

These  costly  robes,  while  others  strive. 

And  mourn  to  find  themselves  alive 
Beneath  the  burdens  of  the  day. 

That  leave  small  time  or  need  to  pray, 

'^Call  me  away  from  flesh  and  sense,” 

When  flesh  itself  seems  half  drawn  thence. 

‘‘  For  you,  for  you,  O favored  ones. 

These  silken  stalls,  these  organ  tones,” 

Her  bitter  thought  ran,  as  the  prayer 
Floated  in  music  on  the  air. 

For  you,  for  yon,  this  house  yon  call 
The  house  of  God;  for  me  the  thrall 

“Of  toil  and  toil,  from  day  to  day, 

While  life  wastes  sordidly  away 
In  vainest  ho]>e  and  dull  despair 
Of  some  sweet  time,  when  one  from  care 

“May  pause  and  rest  a little  space. 

And  meet  life’s  bright  things  face  to  face. 


But  faint  of  heart,  and  very  low 
Of  hope  and  comfort,  I but  know 

“ In  these  dark  days  the  needs  of  earth. 
All  else  seems  now  of  little  worth ; 

And  little  worth  your  silken  prayer 
Against  my  wall  of  dull  despair.” 


TWO. 

How  airily  she  fled  away, 

As  if  she  threw  a kiss  to  me ! 

“Farewell!  farewell!  I had  my  day; 

To  other  lands  I flee.” 

Alas!  what  did  she  bring  to  met 
A fervent  heart,  an  eager  faith, 

And  love’s  abundant  charity. 

She  came  with  them,  with  her  they  fled. 
Beneath  her  feet,  where  roses  glowed, 

And  virgin  lilies  purely  showed. 

To-day  the  purple  flowers  of  death 
Send  forth  a faint  and  cheerless  breath, 
With  here  and  there  a violet 
Beneath  the  briers  set. 

With  open  hands  she  came  to  me ; 

She  brought  her  guerdons  with  a smile: 
Was  never  smile  more  sweet  to  see, 

More  full  of  loveliness  and  guile ; 

For,  oh ! how  soon  she  fled  away. 

And  took  the  gifts  I thought  would  stay  ! 
For  loss  or  pain  she  had  no  ruth ; 

For  trust  she  gave  no  living  truth. 
Good-by,  sweet  Youth ! 

Now  hero  I have  a ennoness 
With  reliquary  and  with  cross, 

With  dusky  veil  and  sober  dress, 

And  sad  sweet  eyes  that  tell  of  loss. 

The  almond  blossoms  on  her  head, 

Her  step  is  still,  her  voice  is  cahn; 

No  rose  upon  her  cheek  is  shed, 

But  in  her  hand  she  bears  its  balm. 

Oh,  friend,  dear  friend,  I know  thy  gifts; 
The  chastened  heart,  the  humbled  will; 
Faith  that  to  heaven  the  soul  uplifts. 
Though  conscious  of  earth’s  failure  still ; 
Love  that  was  dead,  but  lives  again, 

No  more  for  one  alone,  but  all, 

As  harvests  spring  from  scanty  grain 
Beneath  the  rains  of  Fall ; 

Hope  that  no  longer  nestles  here, 

But  heavenward  spreads  her  stately  wing. 
And  learns  in  that  high  atmosphere 
Fruition’s  song  to  sing; 

Hearts  that  I trusted  and  found  true, 
More  precious  that  they  count  so  few ; 
And  home  so  near  I almost  see 
The  shining  of  its  majesty. 

Dear  promise,  kept  for  life’s  last  page, 

All  this  I owe  thee,  Age ! 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND DARE  AND  HAVILL. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  same  evening  Havill  asked  Dare 
to  dine  with  him.  He  was  just  at 
this  time  living  en  garqon^  his  wife  and 
children  being  away  on  a visit.  After 
dinner  they  sat  on  till  their  faces  were 
rather  flushed.  The  talk  turned,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  castle  competition. 

“To  know  his  design  is  to  win,”  said 
Dare.  “ And  to  win  is  to  send  him  back 
to  London,  where  he  came  from.” 

Havill  inquired  if  Dare  had  seen  any 
sketch  of  the  design  while  with  Somerset. 

“Not  a line.  I was  concerned  only 
with  the  old  building.” 

“Not  to  know  it  is  to  lose,  undoubted- 
ly,” murmured  Havill. 

“Suppose  we  go  for  a walk  that  way, 
instead  of  consulting  here  ?” 

They  went  down  the  town,  and  along 
the  highway.  When  they  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  park,  a man  driving  a 
basket-carriage  came  out  from  the  gate, 
and  passed  them  by  in  the  gloom. 

‘ * That  was  he,”  said  Dare.  “He  some- 
times drives  over  from  the  hotel,  and 
sometimes  walks.  He  has  been  working 
late  this  evening.” 

Strolling  on  under  the  trees,  they  met 
three  masculine  figures,  laughing  and 
talking  loudly.  “Those  are  the  three 
first-class  London  draughtsmen,  Bowles, 
Knowles,  and  Cockton,  whom  he  has 
engaged  to  assist  him,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense.” 

“ O Lord !”  groaned  Havill.  “ There's 
no  chance  for  me.” 

The  castle  now  arose  before  them,  en- 
dowed by  the  ray  less  shade  with  a more 
massive  grandeur  than  either  sunlight  or 
moonlight  could  impart ; and  Havill  sigh- 
ed again  as  he  thought  of  what  he  was 
losing  by  Somerset’s  rivalry.  “Well, 
what  was  the  use  of  coming  here?”  he 
asked. 

“I  thought  it  might  suggest  something 
— some  way  of  seeing  the  design.  The 
servants  would  let  us  into  his  room,  I 
dare  say.” 

“I  don’t  care  to  ask.  Let  us  walk 
through  the  wards,  and  then  homeward.” 

They  sauntered  on,  smoking.  Dare  lead- 
ing the  way  through  the  gate-house  into 
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a corridor  which  was  not  inclosed,  a lamp 
hanging  at  the  further  end. 

“We  are  getting  into  the  inhabited 
part,  I think,”  said  Havill. 

Dare,  however,  had  gone  on,  and  know- 
ing the  tortuous  passages  from  his  few 
days’  experience  in  measuring  them  with 
Somerset,  he  came  to  the  butler’s  pantry. 

Dare  knocked,  and  nobody  answering,  he 
entered,  took  down  a key  which  hung  be- 
hind the  door,  and  rejoined  Havill.  “ It 
is  all  right,”  he  said.  “The  cat’s  away, 
and  the  mice  are  at  play  in  consequence.” 

Proceeding  up  a stone  staircase,  he  un- 
locked the  door  of  a room  in  the  dark, 
struck  a light  inside,  and  returning  to 
the  door,  called  in  a whisper  to  Havill, 
who  had  remained  behind.  “ This  is  Mr. 
Somerset’s  studio,”  he  said. 

“How  did  you  get  permission?”  in- 
quired Havill,  not  knowing  that  Dare 
had  seen  no  one. 

“Anyhow, ’’said Dare, carel^ly.  “We 
can  examine  the  plans  at  leisure ; for  if  the 
placid  Mrs.  Goodman,  who  is  the  only  one 
at  home,  sees  the  light,  she  will  only  think 
it  is  Somerset  still  at  work.” 

Dare  uncovered  the  drawings,  and 
young  Somerset’s  brain-work  for  the  last 
six  weeks  lay  under  their  eyes.  To  Dare, 
who  was  too  cursory  to  trouble  himself 
by  entering  into  such  details,  it  had  very 
little  meaning;  but  the  design  shone  into 
Havill’s  head  like  a light  into  a dark 
place.  It  was  original,  and  it  was  fasci- 
nating. Its  origfinality  lay  partly  in  the 
circumstance  that  Somerset  had  not  at- 
tempted to  adapt  an  old  building  to  the 
wants  of  the  new  civilization.  He  had 
placed  his  new  erection  beside  it  as  a 
slightly  attached  structure,  harmonizing 
with  the  old,  heightening  and  beautify- 
ing rather  than  subduing  it.  His  work 
formed  a palace,  with  a ruinous  castle 
annexed  as  a curiosity.  To  Havill  the 
conception  had  more  charm  than  it  could 
have  to  the  most  appreciative  outsider; 
for  when  a mediocre  and  jealous  mind, 
that  has  been  cudgelling  itself  over  a 
problem  capable  of  many  solutions,  lights 
on  the  solution  of  a rival  before  adopting 
its  own,  all  possibilities  in  that  kind  seem 
to  merge  in  the  one  beheld. 

Dare  was  struck  by  the  arrested  expres- 
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sion  of  the  architect’s  face.  **  Is  it  rather 
good  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  rather,”  said  Havill,  subduing 
himself. 

“More  than  rather?” 

“Yes,  the  clever  devil !”  exclaimed  Hav- 
ill, unable  to  depreciate  longer. 

“How?” 

“ The  enigma  that  has  worried  me  three 
weeks  he  has  solved  in  a way  which  is 
simplicity  itself.  He  has  got  it,  and  I am 
undone.” 

“Nonsense.  Don’t  give  way.  Let’s 
make  a tracing.” 

“The  ground-plan  wUl  be  sufficient,” 
said  Havill,  his  courage  reviving.  “ The 
idea  is  so  simple  that,  if  once  seen,  it  is 
not  easily  forgotten.” 

A rough  tracing  of  Somerset’s  design 
was  quickly  made,  and  blowing  out  the 
candle  with  a wave  of  his  hand,  the 
younger  gentleman  locked  the  door,  and 
they  went  down  stairs  again. 

“I  should  never  have  thought. of  it,” 
said  Havill,  as  they  walked  homeward. 

“One  man  has  need  of  another  every 
ten  years — Ogni  died  anni  un  uomo  ha 
bisogno  delV  altrOy  as  they  say  in  Italy. 
You’ll  help  me  for  this  turn  if  I have 
need  of  you  ?” 

“ I shall  never  have  the  power.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  will.  A man  who  can 
contrive  to  get  admitted  to  a competition 
by  writing  a letter  abusing  another  man 
has  any  amount  of  power.  The  stroke 
was  a good  one.” 

Havill  was  silent  till  he  said,  “ I think 
these  gusts  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a 
storm  of  rain.” 

Dare  looked  up.  The  sky  was  over- 
cast, the  trees  shivered,  and  a drop  or  two 
began  to  strike  into  the  wayfarers’  coats 
from  the  east.  They  were  not  far  from 
the  inn  at  Sleeping  Green,  where  Dare 
bad  lodgings,  occupying  the  rooms  which 
had  been  used  by  Somerset  till  he  gave 
them  up  for  more  commodious  chambers 
at  Markton;  and  they  decided  to  turn  in 
there  till  the  rain  should  be  over. 

Having  possessed  himself  of  Somerset’s 
brains,  Havill  was  inclined  to  be  jovial, 
and  ordered  the  best  in  wines  that  the 
house  afforded.  Before  starting  they  had 
drunk  as  much  as  was  good  for  them,  so 
that  their  potations  here  soon  began  to 
have  a marked  effect  upon  their  tongues. 
The  rain  beat  upon  the  windows  with  a 
dull  dogged  pertinacity  which  seemed  to 
signify  boundless  reserves  and  long  con- 


tinuance. The  wind  rose,  the  sign  creak- 
ed, and  the  candles  waved.  The  weather 
had,  in  truth,  broken  up  for  the  season, 
and  this  was  the  first  night  of  the  change. 

“Well,  here  we  are,”  said  Havill,  as 
he  poured  out  another  glass  of  the  bran- 
died  liquor  called  old  port  at  Sleeping 
Green ; “ and  it  seems  that  here  we  are  to 
remain  for  the  present.” 

“I  am  at  home  anywhere,”  cried  the 
whose  brow  was  hot  and  eye  wild. 

Havill,  who  had  not  drunk  enough  to 
affect  his  reasoning,  held  up  his  glass  to 
the  light  and  said:  “I  never  can  quite 
make  out  what  you  are,  or  what  your  age 
is.  Are  you  sixteen,  one-and-twenty,  or 
twenty-seven  ? And  are  you  an  English- 
man, European,  American,  Australian,  or 
what  ? You  seem  not  to  have  taken  your 
degrees  in  these  parts.” 

“ That’s  a secret,  my  friend,”  said  Dare. 
“I  am  a citizen  of  the  world.  I owe  no 
country  patriotism,  and  no  king  or  queen 
obedience.  A man  whose  country  has 
no  boundary  is  your  only  true  gentle- 
man.” 

“Well,  where  were  you  bom?  some- 
where, I suppose  ?” 

“ It  would  Ije  a fact  worth  the  telling. 
Tlie  secret  of  my  birth  lies  here;”  and 
Dare  slapped  his  breast  with  his  right 
hand. 

“Literally,  just  under  your  shirt  front; 
or  figuratively,  in  your  heart?”  asked 
Havill,  who  was  not  so  excited  as  his 
partner. 

“ Literally  there.  It  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  recorded,  for  one's  own  mem- 
ory is  a treacherous  book  of  reference, 
should  verification  be  required  at  a time 
of  delirium,  disease,  or  death.” 

Havill  asked  no  further  what  he  meant, 
and  went  to  the  door.  Finding  tliat  the 
rain  still  continued,  he  returned  to  Dare, 
who  was  by  this  time  sinking  down  in  a 
one-sided  attitude,  as  if  hung  up  by  the 
shoulder.  Informing  his  companion  that 
he  was  but  little  inclined  to  move  far  in 
such  a tempestuous  night,  he  decided  to 
remain  in  the  inn  till  next  morning. 

On  calling  in  the  landlord,  however, 
they  learned  that  the  house  was  full  of 
farmers  on  their  way  home  from  a large 
sheep  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
several  of  th^e,  having  decided  to  stay, 
on  account  of  the  same  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, had  already  engaged  the  spare  beds. 
If  Mr.  Dare  would  give  up  his  room,  and 
share  a double-bedded  room  with  Mr.  Hav- 
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ill,  the  thing  could  be  done,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

To  this  the  two  companions  agreed,  and 
presently  went  up  stairs  with  as  gentle- 
manly a walk  and  veHical  a cmidle  as 
they  could  exhibit  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  other  inmates  of  the  inn  soon  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  the  storm  raged  on  un- 
heeded by  all  local  humanity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  two  o^clock  the  rain  lessened  its  fury. 
At  half  past  two  the  obscured  moon  shone 
forth;  and  at  three  Havill  awoke.  The 
blind  had  not  been  pulled  down  over- 
night, and  the  moonlight  streamed  into 
the  room,  across  the  bed  whereon  Dare 
was  sleeping.  He  lay  on  his 'back,  his 
arms  thrown  out,  and  his  well-curved 
youthful  form  looked  like  an  unpedes- 
taled Dionysus  in  the  colorless  lunar 
rays. 

Sleep  had  cleared  HavilPs  mind  from 
the  drowsing  effects  of  the  last  night's 
sitting,  and  he  thought  of  Dare’s  mysteri- 
ous manner  in  speaking  of  himself.  This 
lad  resembled  the  Etruscan  youth  Tages 
in  one  respect,  that  of  being  a boy  with 
seemingly  the  wisdom  .of  a sage;  and  the 
effect  of  his  presence  was  now  heighten- 
ed by  all  those  sinister  and  mystic  attri- 
butes which  are  lent  by  nocturnal  en- 
vironment. He  who  in  broad  daylight 
might  be  but  a young  chevalier  dCindus- 
trie  was  now  an  unlimited  possibility  in 
social  phenomena.  Havill  remembered 
how  the  lad  had  pointed  to  his  breast, 
and  said  that  his  secret  was  literally  kept 
there.  The  architect  was  too  much  of  a 
provincial  to  have  quenched  the  common 
curiosity  that  was  part  of  his  nature  by 
the  cold  metropolitan  indifference  to  oth- 
er people's  lives  which,  in  essence  more 
unworthy  even  than  the  former,  causes 
less  practical  inconvenience  in  its  exer- 
cise. 

Dare  was  breathing  profoundly.  In- 
stigated as  above  mentioned,  Havill  got 
out  of  bed  and  stood  beside  the  sleeper. 
After  a moment’s  pause  he  gently  pulled 
back  the  unfastened  collar  of  Dare’s  night- 
shirt and  saw  a word  tattooed  in  distinct 
characters  on  his  breast.  Before  there 
was  time  for  Havill  to  decipher  it.  Dare 
moved  slightly,  as  if  conscious  of  disturb- 


ance, and  Havill  hastened  back  to  bed. 
Dare  bestirred  himself  yet  more,  where- 
upon Havill  breathed  heavily,  though 
keeping  an  intent  glance  on  the  lad 
through  his  half-closed  eyes  to  learn  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  investigation. 

Dare  was  certainly  conscious  of  some- 
thing, for  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  around  the  room ; then,  after  a few 
moments  of  reflection,  he  drew  some  arti- 
cle from  beneath  his  pillow.  A blue  gleam 
shone  from  the  object  as  Dare  held  it  in 
the  moonlight,  and  Havill  became  aware 
it  was  a small  revolver. 

A clammy  dew  broke  out  upon  the  face 
and  body  of  the  architect  when,  stepping 
out  of  b^  with  the  weapon  in  his  hand, 
Dare  looked  under  the  bed,  behind  the 
curtains,  out  of  the  window,  and  into  a 
closet,  as  if  convinced  that  something 
had  occurred,  but  in  doubt  as  to  what  it 
was.  He  then  came  across  to  where  Ehiv- 
ill  was  lying  and  still  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  sleep.  Watching  him  awhile 
and  mistrusting  the  reality  of  this  sem- 
blance, Dare  brought  it  to  the  test  by  hold- 
ing the  revolver  within  a few  inches  of 
Havill’s  forehead. 

Havill  could  stand  no  more.  Crystal- 
lized with  terror,  he  said,  without,  how- 
ever, moving  more  than  his  lips,  in  dread 
of  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  Dare,  “ Oh 
good  Lord,  Dare,  Dare,  I have  done  noth- 
ing.” 

The  youth  smiled  and  lowered  the  pis- 
tol. ^*I  was  only  flnding  out  whether  it 
was  you  or  some  burglar  who  had  been 
playing  tricks  upon  me.  I find  it  was 
you.” 

‘^Do  put  away  that  thing.  It  is  too 
ghastly  to  produce  in  a respectable  bed- 
room. Why  do  you  carry  it  ?” 

**  Cosmopolites  always  do.  Now  an- 
swer my  questions.  What  were  you  up 
tot”  and  Dare  as  he  spoke  played  with 
the  pistol  again. 

i^vill  had  recovered  some  coolness. 

You  could  not  use  it  upon  me,”  he  said, 
sardonically,  watching  Dare.  ' * It  would 
be  risking  your  neck  for  too  little  an  ob- 
ject” 

‘^I  did  not  think  you  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that,”  replied  Dare,  care- 
lessly, as  he  returned  the  revolver  to  its 
place.  “Well,  whether  you  have  out- 
witted me  or  no,  you  will  keep  the  secret 
as  long  as  I choose.” 

“Why?”  said  Havill. 

“Because  I keep  your  secret  of  the  let- 
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ter  abusing  Miss  P.,  and  of  the  pilfered 
tracing  you  carry  in  your  pocket.” 

**  It  is  quite  true,”  said  Havill. 

They  went  to  bed  again.  Dare  was 
soon  asleep;  but  Havill  did  not  attempt 
to  disturb  him  again.  The  elder  man 
slept  but  fitfully.  He  was  aroused  in  the 
morning  by  a heavy  rumbling  and  jing- 
ling along  the  highway  overlooked  by 
the  window,  the  front  wall  of  the  house 
being  shaken  by  the  reverberation. 

“There  is  no  rest  for  me  here,”  he  said, 
rising  and  going  to  the  window,  carefully 
avoiding  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Dare. 
When  Havill  had  glanced  out,  he  return- 
ed to  dress  himself. 

“What’s  that  noise?”  said  Dare,  awak- 
ened by  the  same  rumble. 

“ It  is  the  artillery  going  away.” 

“Prom  where ?” 

“Markton  barracks.” 

“Hurrah I”  said  Dare,  jumping  up  in 
bed;  “ I have  been  waiting  for  that  these 
six  weeks.” 

Havill  did  not  ask  questions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  unexpected  remark. 

When  they  were  down  stairs.  Dare’s 
first  act  was  to  ring  the  bell  and  ask  if  his 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  had  arrived. 

While  the  servant  was  gone,  Havill 
cleared  his  throat  and  said,  “1  am  an 
architect,  and  I take  in  the  Architect; 
you  are  an  architect,  and  you  take  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette.'^ 

“ I am  not  an  architect  any  more  than 
I am  a soldier;  but  1 have  taken  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  these  many 
weeks.” 

When  they  were  at  breakfast,  the  pai)er 
came  in.  Dare  hastily  tore  it  open,  and 
glanced  at  the  pages. 

“I  am  going  to  Markton  after  break- 
fast 1”  he  said,  suddenly,  before  looking  up. 
“ We  will  walk  together,  if  you  like?” 

They  walked  together  as  planned,  and 
entered  Markton  about  ten  o’clock. 

“ I have  just  to  make  a call  here,”  said 
Dare,  when  they  were  opposite  the  bar- 
rack entrance  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  wheel-tracks  and  a regular  chain 
of  hoof -marks  left  by  the  departed  battery 
were  imprinted  in  the  gravel  between  the 
open  gates.  “I  shall  not  be  a moment.” 
^vill  stood  still  while  his  companion  en- 
tered and  asked  the  commissary  in  charge, 
or  somebody  representing  him,  when  the 
new  batteries  would  arrive  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  had  gone  away.  He 
was  informed  that  it  would  be  about  noon. 


“Now  I am  at  your  service,”  said  Dare, 
“and  will  help  you  to  re-arrange  your 
design  by  the  new  intellectual  ]^ht  we 
have  acquired.” 

They  entered  Havill’s  office  and  set  to 
work.  When  contrasted  with  the  tra- 
cing from  Somerset’s  plan,  Havill’s  de- 
sign, which  was  not  far  advanced,  reveal- 
ed all  its  weaknesses  to  him.  After  seeing 
Somerset’s  scheme,  the  bands  of  Havill’s 
imagination  were  loosened:  he  laid  his 
own  previous  efforts  aside,  got  fresh  sheets 
of  drawing-paper,  and  drew  with  vigor. 

“I  may  as  well  stay  and  help  you,” 
said  Dare;  “I  have  nothing  to  do  till 
twelve  o’clock;  and  not  much  then.” 

So  there  he  remained.  At  a quarto*  to 
twelve,  children  and  idlers  began  to  gath- 
er against  the  railings  of  HavilTs  house. 
At  a few  minutes  past  twelve  the  noise  of 
an  arriving  host  was  heard  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town.  Thereupon  Dare  and  Hav- 
ill went  to  the  window. 

The  X and  Y Batteries  of  the  Z Bri- 
gade, Royal  Horse  Artillery,  were  enter- 
ing Markton,  each  headed  by  the  major 
with  his  bugler  behind  him.  In  a mo- 
ment they  came  abreast  and  passed,  every 
man  in  his  place. 

Six  shining  horses,  in  pairs,  harnessed 
by  rope  traces  white  as  milk ; with  a driver 
on  each  near  horse. 

Two  gunners  on  the  lead-colored  stout- 
wheeled  limber,  their  carcasses  jolted  to  a 
jelly  for  lack  of  springs. 

Two  gunners  on  the  lead-colored  stout- 
wheeled gun-carriage,  in  the  same  person- 
al condition. 

The  nine -pounder  gun,  dipping  its 
heavy  head  to  earth,  as  if  ashmned  of  its 
office  in  these  enlightened  times. 

Tlie  complement  of  jingling  and  pran- 
cing troopers,  riding  at  the  wheels  and 
elsewhere. 

Six  shining  horses  with  their  drivers, 
and  traces  white  as  milk,  as  before. 

Two  more  gallant  jolted  men,  on  anoth- 
er jolting  limber,  and  more  Stout  wheels 
and  lead-colored  paint. 

Two  more  jolted  men  on  another  droop- 
ing gun. 

More  jingling  troopers  on  horsebadc. 

Again  six  shining  draught  - horses, 
traces,  drivers,  gun,  gunners,  lead  point, 
stout  wheels,  and  troopers  as  before. 

So  each  detachment  lumbered  slowly  by, 
all  eyes  martially  forward,  except  when 
wandering  in  quest  of  female  beauty. 

“He’s  a fine  fellow,  is  he  not?” said 
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Dare,  denoting  by  a nod  a mounted  offi- 
cer, with  a sallow  yet  handsome  face 
and  black  mustache,  who  came  up  on  a 
bay  gelding  with  the  men  of  his  battery. 

“ What  is  he  ?”  said  Havill. 

A captain  who  lacks  advancement.^’ 

“ Do  you  know  him  ?” 

“I  know  him  ?” 

“Yes;  do  you  ?” 

Dare  made  no  reply ; and  they  watched 
the  captain  as  he  rode  past  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  the  sun  making  little 
suns  upon  its  blade,  and  upon  his  brill- 
iantly polished  long  boots  and  bright 
spurs;  also  warming  his  gold  cross-belt 
and  braidings,  white  gloves,  busby  with 
its  red  bag  and  tall  white  plume. 

Havill  seemed  too  indifferent  to  press 
his  questioning;  and  when  all  the  sol- 
diers had  passed  by.  Dare  observed  to  his 
companion  that  he  should  leave  him  for  a 
short  time,  but  would  return  in  the  after- 
noon or  next  day. 

After  this  he  walked  up  the  street  in  the 
rear  of  the  artillery,  following  them  to 
the  barracks.  On  reaching  the  gates  he 
found  a crowd  of  people  gathered  outside, 
looking  with  admiration  at  the  guns  and 
gunners  drawn  up  within  the  inclosure. 
When  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their 
quarters  the  sight -seers  dispersed,  and 
Dare  went  through  the  gates  to  the  bar- 
rack yard. 

The  guns  were  standing  on  the  green ; 
the  soldiers  and  horses  were  scattered 
about,  and  the  handsome  captain  whom 
Dare  had  pointed  out  to  Havill  was  in- 
specting the  buildings  in  the  company 
of  the  quartermaster.  Dare  made  a men- 
tal note  of  these  things,  and  apparently 
changing  a previous  intention,  went  out 
from  the  barracks  and  returned  to  the 
town. 


CHAPTER  V. 

To  return  for  a while  to  George  Som- 
erset. The  sun  of  his  later  existence  hav- 
ing vanished  from  that  young  man’s  ho- 
rizon, he  confined  himself  closely  to  the 
studio,  superintending  the  exertions  of 
his  draughtsmen  Bowles,  Knowles,  and 
Cock  ton,  who  were  now  in  the  full  swing 
of  working  out  Somerset's  creations  from 
the  sketches  he  had  previously  prepared. 

He  had  so  far  got  the  start  of  Havill  in 
the  competition  that,  by  the  help  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  his  design  was  soon  fin- 


ished. But  he  gained  no  unfair  advan- 
tage on  this  account,  an  additional  month 
being  allowed  to  Havill  to  compensate  for 
his  later  information. 

Before  sealing  up  his  drawings  Somer- 
set wished  to  spend  a short  time  in  Lon- 
don, and  dismissing  his  assistants  till  fur- 
ther notice,  he  locked  up  the  rooms  which 
had  been  appropriated  as  office  and  stu- 
dio, and  prepared  for  the  journey. 

It  was  afternoon.  Somerset  walked 
from  the  castle  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood  to  reach  Markton  by  a detour.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  there  ap- 
proached his  path  a man  riding  a bay 
horse  with  a square-cut  tail.  The  eques- 
trian wore  a grizzled  beard,  and  looked  at 
Somerset  with  a piercing  eye  as  he  noise- 
lessly ambled  nearer  over  the  soft  sod  of 
the  park.  He  proved  to  be  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Haze,  chief  constable  of  the  district, 
who  had  become  slightly  known  to  Som- 
erset during  his  sojourn  here. 

‘ ‘ One  word,  Mr.  Somerset,  ” said  the  con- 
stable, after  they  had  exchanged  nods  of 
recognition,  reining  his  horse  as  he  spoke. 

Somerset  stopped. 

^'You  have  a studio  at  the  castle,  in 
which  you  are  preparing  drawings?” 

“I  have.” 

“ Have  you  a clerk  ?” 

“ I had  three  till  yesterday,  when  I paid 
them  off.” 

“Would  they  have  any  right  to  enter 
the  studio  laie  at  night  ?” 

“ There  would  have  been  nothing  wrong 
in  their  doing  so.  Either  of  them  might 
have  gone  back  at  any  time  for  something 
forgotten.  They  lived  quite  near  the 
castle.” 

“ Ah,  then  all  is  explained.  I was  rid- 
ing past  over  the  grass  on  the  night  of 
last  Thursday,  and  I saw  two  persons  in 
your  studio  with  a light.  It  must  have 
been  about  half  past  nine  o’clock.  One  of 
them  came  forwai*d  and  pulled  down  the 
blind,  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  his  face. 

But  I only  saw  it  for  a short  time.” 

“If  it  was  Knowles  or  Cookton  he 
would  have  had  a beard.” 

“ He  had  no  beard.” 

“Then  it  must  have  been  Bowles.  A 
young  man?” 

“Quite  young.  His  companion  in  the 
background  seemed  older.” 

“They  are  all  about  the  same  age  real- 
ly. It  couldn’t  have  been  Dare  and  Hav- 
ill, surely  1 Would  you  recognize  them 
again?” 
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“The  young  one  possibly.  The  oth- 
er not  at  all,  for  he  remained  in  the 
shade.’’ 

Somerset  endeavored  to  discern  in  a de- 
scription by  the  chief  constable  the  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Bowles;  but  it  seemed  to  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  Dare  in  spite  of 
himself.  “ I’ll  make  a sketch  of  the  only 
one  who  had  no  business  there,  and  show 
it  to  you,”  he  presently  said.  “ I should 
like  this  cleared  up.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  Haze  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  Casterbridge  that  afternoon,  but 
would  return  in  the  evening  before  Som- 
erset’s departure.  With  this  they  parted. 
A possible  motive  for  Dare’s  presence  in 
the  rooms  had  instantly  presented  itself 
to  Somerset’s  mind,  for  he  had  seen  Dare 
enter  Havill’s  office  more  than  once,  as  if 
he  were  at  work  there. 

He  accordingly  sat  on  the  next  stile, 
and  taking  out  bis  pocket-book  began  a 
pencil  sketch  of  Dare’s  head,  to  show  to 
Mr.  Haze  in  the  evening;  for  if  Dare  had 
indeed  found  admission  with  Havill,  or  as 
his  agent,  the  design  was  lost. 

But  he  could  not  make  a drawing  that 
was  a satisfactory  likeness.  Tlien  he 
luckily  remembered  that  Dare,  in  the  in- 
tense warmth  of  admiration  he  had  af- 
fected for  Somerset  on  the  first  day  or  two 
of  their  acquaintance,  had  begged  for  his 
photograph,  and  in  return  for  it  had  left 
one  of  himself  on  the  mantel-piece,  taken, 
as  he  said,  by  his  own  process.  Somerset 
resolved  to  show  this  production  to  Mr. 
ELaze,  as  being  more  to  the  purpose  than  a 
sketch,  and  instead  of  finishing  the  latter 
proceeded  on  his  way. 

He  entered  the  old  overgrown  drive 
which  wound  indirectly  through  the 
wood  to  Markton.  The  road,  having 
been  laid  out  for  idling  rather  than  for 
progress,  bent  sharply  hither  and  thither 
among  the  fissured  trunks  and  layers  of 
homy  leaves  which  lay  there  all  the  year 
round,  interspersed  with  cushions  of  vivid 
green  moss  that  formed  oases  in  the  rust- 
red  expanse. 

Beaching  a point  where  the  road  made 
one  of  its  bends  between  two  large  beech- 
es, a man  and  woman  revealed  themselves 
at  a few  yards’  distance,  walking  slowly 
toward  him.  In  the  short  and  quaint 
lady  he  recognized  Charlotte  De  Stancy, 
whom  he  remembered  not  to  have  seen 
for  several  days. 

She  slightly  blushed  and  said,  “Oh, 
this  is  pleasant,  Mr.  Somerset!  Let  me 


present  my  brother  to  you.  Captain  De 
Stancy,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.” 

Her  brother  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  heartily  with  Somerset;  and  they 
all  three  rambled  on  together,  talking  of 
the  season,  the  place,  the  fishing,  the 
shootings,  and  whatever  else  came  upper- 
most in  their  minds. 

Captain  De  Stancy  was  a personage 
who  would  have  been  called  interesting 
by  women  well  out  of  their  teens.  He 
was  ripe,  without  having  declined  a digit 
toward  fogyism.  He  was  sufficiently  old 
and  experienced  to  suggest  a goodly  accu- 
mulation of  touching  amourettes  in  the 
chambers  of  his  memory,  and  not  too 
old  for  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
store.  He  was  apparently  about  cight- 
and- thirty,  less  tall  than  his  father  had 
been,  but  admirably  made ; and  his  every 
movement  exhibited  a fine  combination 
of  strength  and  flexibility  of  limb.  His 
face  was  somewhat  thin  and  thoughtful, 
its  complexion  being  naturally  pale, 
though  darkened  by  exposure  to  a warm- 
er sun  than  ours.  His  features  were 
somewhat  striking ; his  mustache  and 
hair  raven  black;  and  his  eyes,  denied 
the  attributes  of  military  keenness  by  rea- 
son of  the  largeness  and  darkness  of  their 
aspect,  acquired  thereby  a softness  of  ex- 
pression that  was  in  part  womanly.  His 
mouth,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  repro- 
duced this  characteristic,  which  might 
have  been  called  weakness,  or  goodness, 
according  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
observer.  It  was  large  but  well  formed, 
and  showed  an  unimpaired  line  of  teeth 
within.  His  dress  at  present  was  a heath- 
er-colored rural  suit,  cut  close  to  his  figure. 

“You  knew  my  cousin,  Jack  Ravens- 
bury  ?”  he  said  to  Somerset,  as  they  went 
on.  “Poor  Jack!  he  was  a good  fel- 
low.” 

“ He  was  a very  good  fellow.” 

“He  would  have  been  made  a parson 
if  he  had  lived ; it  was  bis  great  wish.  I, 
as  his  senior,  and  a man  of  the  world  as  I 
thought  myself,  used  to  chaff  him  about 
it  when  he  was  a boy,  and  tell  him  not  to 
be  a milksop,  but  to  enter  the  army.  But 
I think  Jack  was  right:  the  parsons  have 
the  best  of  it,  I see  now.” 

“They  would  hardly  admit  that,”  said 
Somerset,  laughing.  “ Nor  can  I.” 

“ Nor  I,”  said  the  captain’s  sister.  “See 
how  lovely  you  all  looked  with  your  big 
guns  and  uniform  when  you  entered  Mark- 
ton  ; and  then  see  how  stupid  the  parsons 
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look  by  comparison  when  they  flock  into 
Markton  at  a Visitation/’ 

“ Ah,  yes,”  said  De  Stancy,  a little  pen- 
sively: 

*** Doubtless  it  is  a brilliant  masquerade; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  jour  fill, 

It  palls — at  least  it  does  so  upon  roe — 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennuL’ 

When  one  is  getting  on  for  forty — 

* When  we  have  made  our  lore,  and  gamed  our 
gaming, 

Dressed,  voted,  shone,  and  maybe  something 
more; 

With  dandies  dined,  heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score,' 

and  so  on — there  arises  a strong  desire 
for  a quiet  old-fashioned  country  life,  in 
which  incessant  movement  is  not  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  programme.” 

“But  you  are  not  forty,  Will?”  said 
Charlotte. 

“My  dear,  I was  thirty-eight  last  Jan- 
uary.” 

“Well,  men  about  here  are  youths  at 
that  age.  It  was  India  used  you  up  so, 
was  it  not  ? I wish  you  had  never  gone 
there.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  De  Stancy,  thoughtful- 
ly. ‘ ‘ But  I ought  to  grow  a youth  again, 
like  the  rest,  now  I am  in  my  native 
air.” 

They  came  to  a narrow  brook,  not  wider 
than  a man’s  stride,  and  Miss  De  Stancy 
halted  on  the  edge. 

“ Why,  Lottie,  you  used  to  jump  it  eas- 
ily enough,”  said  her  brother.  “ But  we 
won’t  make  her  do  it  now.”  He  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  lifted  her  over,  giving 
her  a gratuitous  ride  for  some  additional 
yards,  and  saying,  “You  are  not  a pound 
heavier,  Lott,  than  you  were  at  ten  years 
old What  do  you  think  of  the  coun- 

try here,  Mr.  Somerset  ? Are  you  going 
to  stay  long  ?” 

“I  think  very  well  of  it,”  said  Somer- 
set. “But  I leave  to-morrow  morning, 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  I turn  back 
in  a minute  or  two  from  walking  with 
you.” 

* ^ That’s  a disappointment.  I had  hoped 
you  were  going  to  finish  out  the  autumn 
with  shooting.  There’s  some,  very  fair, 
to  be  got  here  on  reasonable  terms,  I’ve 
just  heard.” 

“But  you  need  not  hire  any,” spoke  up 
Charlotte.  “Paula  would  let  you  shoot 
an3rthing,  I am  sure.  She  has  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  preserve  much  game, 
and  the  x)oachers  had  it  all  m Mr,  Wil- 


kins’s time.  But  what  there  is,  you  might 
kill  with  pleasure  to  her.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  De  Stancy,  grim- 
ly. “I  prefer  to  remain  a stranger  to  Miss 
Power — Miss  Steam-Power,  she  ought  to 
be  called — and  to  all  her  possessions.” 

Charlotte  was  subdued,  and  did  not  in- 
sist further;  while  Somerset,  before  he 
could  feel  himself  able  to  decide  on  the 
mood  in  which  the  gallant  captain’s  joke 
at  Paula’s  expense  should  bo  taken,  won- 
dered whether  it  were  a married  man  or 
a bachelor  who  uttered  it. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  De  Stancy’s  domestic  state  out  of 
his  head  from  the  first  moment  of  seeing 
him.  Assuming  De  Stancy  to  be  a hus- 
band, he  felt  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  his  remark ; if  unmarried,  Somerset 
liked  the  satire  still  better;  in  such  circum- 
stances there  was  a relief  in  the  thought 
that  Captain  De  Stancy’s  prejudices  might 
be  infinitely  stronger  than  those  of  his 
sister  or  father. 

“ Gk>ing  .to-morrow,  did  you  say,  Mr. 
Somerset  ?”  asked  Miss  De  Stancy.  ‘ ‘ Then 
will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ? My  father 
is  anxious  that  you  should  do  so  before 
you  go.  I am  sorry  there  will  be  only 
our  own  family  present  to  meet  you ; but 
you  can  leave  as  early  as  you  wish.” 

Her  brother  seconded  the  invitation,  and 
Somerset  promised,  though  his  leisure  for 
that  evening  was  short.  He  was,  in  truth, 
somewhat  inclined  to  like  De  Stancy;  for 
though  the  captain  had  said  nothing  of 
any  value  either  on  war,  commerce,  sci- 
ence, or  art,  he  had  seemed  attractive  to 
the  younger  man.  Beyond  the  natural 
interest  a soldier  has  for  imaginative 
minds  who  know  very  little  about  them, 

De  Stancy’s  occasional  manifestations  of 
tedium  vitae  were  too  poetically  shown  to 
be  repellent.  Gkillantry  combined  in  hiin 
with  a sort  of  ascetic  self-repression,  in  a 
way  that  was  curious.  He  was  a dozen 
years  older  than  Somerset;  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  grooves  remote  from  those 
of  Somerset’s  own  life,  and  the  latter  de- 
cided tliat  he  would  like  to  meet  the  artil- 
lery officer  again. 

Bidding  them  a temporary  farewell,  he 
went  away  to  Markton  by  a shorter  path 
than  that  pursued  by  the  De  Stancys,  and 
after  spending  the  remainder  of  the  after^ 
noon  in  preparing  for  departure,  he  sal- 
lied forth  just  before  the  dinner  hour  to- 
ward the  suburban  villa. 

He  had  become  yet  more  curious  wheth- 
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er  a Mrs.  De  Stancy  existed : if  there  were 
one,  he  would  probably  see  her  to-night. 
He  had  an  irrepressible  hope  that  there 
might  be  such  a lady.  On  entering  the 
drawing-room  only  the  father,  son,  and 
daughter  were  assembled.  Somerset  foil 
into  talk  with  Charlotte  during  the  few 
minutes  before  dinner,  and  his  thought 
found  its  way  out. 

“There  is  no  Mrs.  De  Stancy !”  he  said, 
in  an  under-tone. 

“None,”  she  said;  “my  brother  is  a 
bachelor.” 

The  dinner  having  been  fixed  at  an 
early  hour  to  suit  Somerset,  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room  at  eight 
o’clock.  About  nine  he  was  aiming  to 
get  away. 

“You  are  not  oS  yet?”  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

“There  would  have  been  no  hurry,” 
said  Somerset,  “had  I not  just  remember- 
ed that  I have  left  one  thing  undone 
which  I want  to  attend  to  before  my  de- 
parture. I want  to  see  the  c^ief  consta- 
ble to-night.” 

“Cunningham  Haze? — ^he  is  the  very 
man  I too  want  to  see.  But  he  went  out 
of  town  this  afternoon,  and  I hardly  think 
you  will  see  him  to-night.  His  return  has 
been  delayed.” 

“Then  the  matter  must  wait.” 

“ I have  left  word  at  his  house,  asking 
him  to  call  here  if  he  gets  home  before 
half  past  ten ; but  at  any  rate  I shall  see 
him  to-morrow  morning.  Can  I do  any- 
thing for  you,  since  you  are  leaving 
early  ?” 

Somerset  replied  that  the  business  was 
of  no  great  importance,  and  briefly  ex- 
plained the  suspected  intrusion  into  his 
studio;  that  he  had  with  him  a photo- 
graph of  the  suspected  young  man.  “ If 
it  is  a mistake,”  added  Somerset,  ‘ ‘ I should 
regret  putting  my  draughtsman’s  portrait 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  since  it  might 
injure  his  character;  indeed,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  him.  So  I wish  to  keep  the  like- 
ness in  my  own  hands,  and  merely  to  show 
it  to  Mr.  Haze:  that’s  why  I prefer  not  to 
send  it.” 

“My  matter  is  that  the  barrack  furni- 
ture does  not  correspond  with  the  inven- 
tories. If  you  like.  I’ll  ask  your  question 
at  the  same  time  with  pleasure.” 

Thereupon  Somerset  gave  Captain  De 
Stancy  an  unfastened  envelope  contain- 
ing the  portrait,  asking  him  to  destroy  it 
if  the  constable  should  declare  it  not  to 
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correspond  with  the  face  that  met  his  eye 
at  the  window.  Soon  after,  Somerset 
took  his  leave  of  the  household. 

He  had  not  been  absent  ten  minuies 
when  other  wheels  were  heard  on  the 
gravel  without,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced Mr.  Cunningham  Haze,  who  had 
returned  earlier  than  he  had  expected, 
and  had  called  as  requested. 

They  went  into  the  dining-room  to  dis- 
cuss their  business.  When  the  barrack 
matter  had  been  arranged,  De  Stancy  said : 

* ^ I have  a little  commission  to  execute  f<H* 
my  friend  Mr.  Somerset.  I am  to  ask  you 
if  this  portrait  of  the  person  he  suspects 
of  unlawfully  entering  his  room  is  like 
the  man  you  saw  there  ?” 

The  speaker  was  seated  on  one  side 
the  dining-table,  and  Mr.  Haze  on  the  oth- 
er. As  he  spoke,  De  Stancy  pulled  the 
enveloi)e  from  his  pocket,  and  half  drew 
out  the  photograph,  which  he  had  not  as 
yet  looked  at,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  exm- 
stable.  In  the  act  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
portrait,  with  its  uncertain  expression  of 
age,  assured  look,  and  hair  worn  in  a 
fringe  like  a girl’s. 

Captain  De  Stancy  grew  ghastly  pale, 
and  fell  back  gasping  in  his  chair,  having 
previously  had  sufficient  i>ower  over  him- 
self to  close  the  envelope  and  return  it  to 
his  pocket. 

“Good  heavens!  you  are  ill.  Captain 
De  Stancy,”  said  the  chief  constable. 

“It  was  only  momentary,’’  said  De 
Stancy,  faintly;  “better  in  a minute;  a 
glass  of  water  will  put  me  right.” 

Mr.  Haze  got  him  a glass  of  water  from 
the  sideboard. 

“These  spasms  occasionally  overtake 
me,”  said  De  Stancy,  when  he  had  drunk. 

“I  am  already  better.  What  were 
saying?  Oh,  this  affair  of  Mr.  Somer- 
set’s. I find  that  this  envelope  is  not  the 
right  one.”  He  oi^nsibly  searched  his 
pocket  again.  “ I must  have  mislaid  it,” 
he  continued,  rising.  “ I’ll  be  with  you 
again  in  a moment.” 

De  Stancy  went  into  the  room  adjoin- 
ing, opened  an  album  of  portraits  that  lay 
on  the  table,  and  selected  one  of  a young 
man  quite  unknown  to  him,  whose  age 
was  somewhat  akin  to  Dsure’s,  but  who  in 
no  other  attribute  resembled  him. 

De  Stancy  placed  this  picture  in  the 
original  envelope,  and  returned  with  it  to 
the  chief  constable,  saying  he  had  found 
it  at  last. 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you,”  said  Cun- 
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ningham  Haze,  looking  it  over.  ‘ ‘ Ah ! — 
I perceive  it  is  not  what  I expected  to  see. 
Mr.  Somerset  was  mistaken.” 

When  the  chief  constable  had  left  the 
house,  Captain  De  Stancy  shut  the  door, 
and  drew  out  the  original  photograph. 
As  he  looked  at  the  transcript  of  Dare’s 
features,  he  was  moved  by  a painful  agi- 
tation, till,  recalling  himself  to  the  pres- 
ent, he  carefully  put  the  portrait  into  the 
fire. 

During  the  following  days  Captain  De 
Stancy’s  manner,  on  the  roads,  in  the 
streets,  and  at  barracks,  was  that  of  Cru- 
soe after  seeing  the  print  of  a man's  foot 
on  the  sand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Anybody  who  had  closely  considered 
Dare  at  this  time  would  have  discovered 
that  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  at  Marfcton  Barracks  he 
gave  up  his  room  at  the  inn  at  Sleeping 
Green,  and  took  permanent  lodgings  over 
a broker’s  shop  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  above  mentioned.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  rooms  was  that  they  commanded 
a view  lengthwise  of  the  barrack  road 
along  which  any  soldier,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  would  pass,  either  to 
enter  the  town,  to  call  at  Myrtle  Villa,  or 
to  go  to  Stancy  Oastle. 

Dare  seemed  to  act  as  if  there  were 
plenty  of  time  for  his  business.  Some 
few  days  had  slipped  by  when,  perceiving 
Captain  De  Stancy  walk  past  his  window 
. and  down  the  town,  Dare  took  his  hat 
and  cane,  and  followed  in  thsr  same  di- 
rection. When  he  was  about  fifty  yards 
short  of  Myrtle  Villa,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  he  saw  De  Stancy  enter  its 
gate. 

Dare  mounted  a stile  beside  the  high- 
way and  patiently  waited.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  De  Stancy  came  out 
again,  and  turned  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  town,  till  Dare  was  revealed  to  him 
on  his  left  hand.  When  De  Stancy  re- 
cognized the  youth,  he  was  visibly  agi- 
tate, though  apparently  not  surprised. 
Standing  still  a moment,  he  dropped  his 
glance  upon  the  ground,  and  then  came 
forward  to  Dare,  who,  having  alighted 
from  the  stile,  stood  before  the  captain 
vrith  a smile. 

“ My  dear  lad!”  said  De  Stancy,  much 
moved  by  recollections.  Ho  held  Dare’s 
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hand  for  a moment  in  both  his  own,  and 
turned  askance. 

“You  are  not  surprised,”  said  Dare, 
still  retaining  his  smile,  as  if  to  his  mind 
there  were  something  comic  in  the  situ- 
ation. 

“I  knew  you  were  somewhere  near. 
Where  do  you  come  from?” 

“ From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  walking  up  and  down  in  it,  as  Satan 
said  to  his  Maker.  Southampton  last,  in 
common  speech.” 

“ Have  you  come  here  to  see  me?” 

“Entirely.  I divined  that  your  next 
quarters  would  be  Markton,  the  previous 
batteries  that  were  at  your  station  having 
come  on  here.  I have  wanted  to  see  you 
badly.” 

“ You  have  ?” 

“I  am  rather  out  of  cash.  I have  been 
knocking  about  a good  deal  since  you  last 
heard  from  me.” 

“ I will  do  what  I can  again.” 

“Thanks,  Captain.” 

“But,  Willy,  I am  afraid  it  will  not 
be  much  at  present.  You  know  I am  as 
poor  as  a mouse.” 

“But  such  as  it  is,  could  you  write  a 
check  for  it  now  t” 

“I  will  send  it  to  you  from  the  bar- 
racks.” 

“I  have  a better  plan.  By  getting 
over  this  stile  we  could  go  round  at  the 
back  of  the  villas  to  Sleeping  Green 
church.  There  is  always  a pen  and  ink 
in  the  vestry,  and  we  can  have  a nice  talk 
on  the  way.  It  would  be  unwise  for  me 
to  appear  at  the  barracks  just  now.” 

“That’s  true.” 

De  Stancy  sighed,  and  they  were  about 
to  Walk  across  the  fields  together.  “ No,” 
said  Dare,  suddenly  stopping.  “My 
plans  make  it  imperative  that  we  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  being  seen  in  each 
other’s  company  for,  long.  Walk  on,  and 
I will  follow.  You  can  stroll  into  the 
church-yard,  and  move  about  as  if  you 
were  ruminating  on  the  epitaphs.  There 
are  some  with  excellent  morals.  I’ll 
enter  by  the  other  gate,  and  we  can  meet 
easily  in  the  vestry-room.” 

De  Stancy  looked  gloomy,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  acquiescing,  when  he  turned 
back  and  said,  “Why  should  your  photd- 
graph  be  shown  to  the  chief  constable !” 

“ By  whom  ?” 

‘ ‘ Somerset,  the  architect.  He  suspects 
your  having  broken  into  his  office,  or 
something  of  the  sort.”  De  Stancy  h^.ef- 
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ly  related  what  Somerset  had  explained 
to  him  at  the  dinner  table. 

**  It  was  merely  diamond  cut  diamond 
between  us  on  an  architectural  matter,” 
murmured  Dare.  “ Ho  I and  he  suspects, 
and  that's  his  remedy  I I must  be  on  my 
guard.”  He  took  from  his  pocket  an  ar- 
tificial mustache,  and  affixed  it  to  his  lip 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

‘^I  hope  this  is  nothing  serious}”  asked 
De  Stancy,  gravely. 

“I  peeped  at  his  drawing — that's  all. 
But  since  he  chooses  to  make  that  use 
of  my  photograph,  which  I gave  him  in 
friendship,  111  make  use  of  his  in  a way 
he  little  dreams  of.  Well,  now,  let’s  on.” 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  met 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church  at  Sleeping 
Green. 

“I  have  only  Just  transfen^  my  ac- 
count to  the  banK  here,”  said  De  Stancy, 
as  he  took  out  his  check-book,  *‘and  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  me  at  present 
to  draw  but  a small  sum.  I will  make 
up  the  balance  afterward.” 

When  he  had  written  it,  Dare  glanced 
over  the  paper,  and  said,  ruefully,  “ It  is 
small,  dad.  Well,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  I should  broach  my  scheme, 
with  a view  to  making  such  documents 
larger  in  the  future.” 

''I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  of  any  such 
scheme,”  answered  De  Stancy,  with  a 
languid  attempt  at  jocularity. 

*'Then  here  it  is.  The  plan  I have 
arranged  for  you  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
marriage.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  De  Stancy, 
agape. 

“ The  lady's  name  is  Miss  Paula  Power, 
who,  as  you  may  have  heard  since  your 
arrival,  is  in  absolute  possession  of  her 
father's  property  and  estates,  including 
Stancy  Castle.  As  soon  as  I heard  of  her 
I saw  what  a marvellous  match  it  would 
be  for  you  and  your  family;  it  would 
make  a man  of  you,  in  short,  and  I have 
set  my  mind  upon  your  putting  no  objec- 
tion in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.”  . 

“But,  Willy,  it  seems  to  me  that,  of 
us  two,  it  is  you  who  exercise  paternal 
authority}” 

“True.  It  is  for  your  good.  Let  me 
do  it.” 

“Well,  one  must  be  indulgent  under 
the  circumstances,  I suppose.  . . . But,” 
added  De  Stancy,  simply,  “Willy,  I — 
don't  want  to  marry,  you  know.  I have 
lately  thought  that  some  day  we  may  be 


able  to  live  together,  you  and  1 : go  off 
to  America  or  New  Zealand,  where  we 
are  not  known,  and  there  lead  a quiet, 
pastoral  life,  defying  social  rules  and 
troublesome  observances.” 

“I  can't  hear  of  it.  Captain,”  replied 
Dare,  reprovingly.  “I  am  what  events 
have  made  me,  and  having  fixed  my 
mind  upon  getting  you  settled  in  life  by 
this  marriage,  I have  put  things  in  train 
for  it  at  an  immense  trouble  to  myself. 
If  you  had  thought  over  it  o'  nights  as 
much  as  I have,  you  would  not  say  nay.” 

“But  I ought  to  have  married  your 
mother,  if  anybody.  And  as  I have  not 
married  her,  the  least  I can  do  in  respect 
to  her  is  to  marry  no  other  woman.” 

“You  have  some  sort  of  duty  to  me, 
have  you  not,  Captain  De  Stancy }” 

“Yes,  Willy,  Ladmit  that  I have,”  the 
other  replied,  reflectively.  “ And  I don't 
think  I have  failed  in  it  thus  far}” 

. “This  will  be  the  crowning  proof. 
Paternal  affection,  family  pride,  the 
noble  instinct  to  re-instate  yourself  in  the 
castle  of  your  ancestors,  all  demand  the 
step.  And  when  you  have  seen  the  lady  1 
She  has  the  figure  and  motions  of  a sylph, 
the  face  of  an  angel,  the  eye  of  love  itself. 
What  a sight  she  is  crossing  the  lawn  on 
a sunny  afternoon,  or  gliding  airily  along 
the  corridors  of  the  old  place  the  De 
Stancys  knew  so  well ! Her  lips  are  the 
softest,  reddest,  most  distracting  things 
you  ever  saw.  Her  hair  is  as  soft  as  silk, 
and  of  the  rarest,  tenderest  brown.” 

The  captain  moved  uneasily.  “ Don't 
take  the  trouble  to  say  more,  Willy,”  he 
observed.  “You  know  how  I am.  My 
cursed  susceptibility  to  these  matters  has 
already  wasted  years  of  my  life,  and  I 
don't  want  to  make  myself  a fool  about 
her  too.” 

“ You  must  see  her.” 

“ No,  don't  let  me  see  her,”  De  Stancy 
expostulated.  “If  she  is  only  half  so 
go^-looking  as  you  say,  she  will  drag  me 
at  her  heels  like  a blind  Samson.  You 
are  a mere  youth  as  yet,  but  I may  tell 
you  that  the  misfortune  of  never  having 
been  my  own  master  where  a beautiful 
face  was  concerned  obliges  me  to  be  cau- 
tious, if  I would  preserve  my  peace  of 
mind.” 

“ Well,  to  my  mind.  Captain  De  Stan- 
cy, your  objections  seem  triviaL  Are 
those  all}” 

“They  are  all  I care  to  mention  just 
now  to  you.” 
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“ Captain ! can  there  be  secrets  between 
us  ?” 

De  Stancy  paused,  and  looked  at  the 
lad  as  if  his  heart  wished  to  confess  what 
his  judgment  feared  to  tell.  “There 
should  not  be — on  this  point,”  he  mur- 
mured. 

“ Then  tell  me — why  do  you  so  much 
object  to  her  ?” 

“ I once  vowed  a vow.” 

“A  vowl”  said  Dare,  rather  discon- 
certed. 

“ A vow  of  infinite  solemnity.  I must 
tell  you  from  the  beginning;  perhaps  you 
are  old  enough  to  hear  it  now,  though 
you  have  been  too  young  before.  Your 
mother’s  life  ended  in  much  sorrow,  and 
it  was  occasioned  entirely  by  mo.  In 
my  regret  for  the  wrong  done  her,  I 
swore  to  her  that  though  she  had  not 
been  my  wife,  no  other  woman  should 
stand  in  that  relationship  to  me ; and  this 
to  her  was  a sort  of  comfort.  When  she 
was  dead,  my  knowledge  of  my  own 
plaguy  impressibility,  which  seemed  to  be 
ineradicable — as  it  seems  still — ^led  me  to 
think  what  safeguards  I could  set  over 
myselt  with  a view  to  keeping  my  prom- 
ise to  live  a life  of  celibacy;  and  among 
other  things  1 determined  to  forswear  the 
society,  and  if  possible  the  sight,  of  wo- 
men young  and  attractive,  as  far  as  I had 
the  power  to  do.” 

“ It  is  not  so  easy  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  a beautiful  woman  if  she  crosses  your 
path,  1 should  think  ?” 

“ It  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  possible.” 

“How!” 

“By  directing  your  attention  another 
way.” 

“But  do  you  mean  to  say.  Captain, 
that  you  can  be  in  a room  with  a pretty 
woman  who  speaks  to  you,  and  not  look 
at  her!” 

“ I do;  though  mere  looking  has  less  to 
do  with  it  than  mental  attentiveness — al- 
lowing your  thoughts  to  flow  out  in  her 
direction— to  comprehend  her  image.” 

“ But  it  would  be  considered  very  im- 
polite not  to  look  at  the  woman  or  com- 
prehend her  image !” 

“It  would,  and  is.  I am  considered 
tlie  most  impolite  ofBcer  in  the  service. 

I have  been  nicknamed  the  man  with  the 
averted  eyes,  the  man  with  the  detestable 
habit,  the  man  who  greets  you  with  his 
shoulder,  and  so  on.  Ninety-and-nine 
fair  women  at  the  present  moment  hate 
me  like  poison  and  death  for  having  per- 


sistently refused  to  plumb  the  depUis  of 
their  offered  eyes.” 

“How  can  you  bear  it,  who  are  by  na- 
ture courteous !” 

“Recollection  holds  me  to  it,  my  lad; 
dread  of  a lapse.  Nothing  is  so  potent  as 
fear  well  maintained.” 

De  Stancy  narrated  these  details  in  a 
grave,  meditative  tone,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  wall,  as  if  he  were  scarcely  conscious 
of  a listener. 

“But  haven’t  you  ever  careless  mo- 
ments, Captain — when  you  have  taken  a 
little  more  wine  than  usual,  for  instance  !” 

“ I don’t  take  wine,” 

“ Oh,  you  are  a teetotaller  ?” 

“ Not  a pledged  one;  but  I don’t  touch 
alcohol  unless  I get  wet,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.” 

“ Don’t  you  sometimes  forget  this  vow 
of  yours  to  my  mother  f’ 

“No;  I wear  a reminder.” 

“What  is  that  like!” 

De  Stancy  held  up  hiS  left  hand,  on 
the  third  finger  of  which  appeared  an 
iron  ring. 

Dare  surveyed  it,  saying:  “Yes,  I have 
seen  that  before,  though  I never  knew 
why  you  wore  it.  Well,  I wear  a re- 
minder also,  but  of  a different  sort.” 

He  threw  open  his  shirt  front,  and  re- 
vealed tattooed  on  his  breast  the  letters 
DE  STANCY,  the  same  marks  which 
HavUl  had  seen  in  the  bedroom  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

The  captain  rather  winced  at  the  sight. 
“Well,  well,”  he  said,  hastily,  “that's 
enough Now,  at  any  rate,  you  under- 

stand my  objection  to  know  Miss  Powot.” 

“But,  daddy,”  said  the  lad,  coaxingly, 
as  he  pulled  down  his  sleeve,  “ you  forget 
me  and  the  good  you  may  do  me  by  mar- 
rying. Surely  that’s  a sufficiernt  reason 
for  a change  of  sentiment.  This  inex- 
perienced sweet  creature  owns  the  castle 
and  estate  which  bears  your  name,  even 
to  the  furniture  and  pictures.  She  is  the 
possessor  of  at  least  forty  thousand  a 
year — how  much  more  I can  not  say — 
while  she  lives  at  the  rate  of  eight  hun- 
dred in  her  simpli<»ty.” 

“ It  is  very  good  of  you  to  set  this  be- 
fore me.  But  I prefer  to  go  on  as  I am 
going.” 

“Well,  I won’t  bore  you  any  more 
with  her  to-day.”  Dare  arose,  and  was 
about  to  open  the  door,  when,  lodking 
through  the  window.  Captain  De  Stancy 
said,  “Stop.”  He  hiul  perceived  his  fa- 
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ther,  Sir  William  De  Stancy,  walking 
among  the  tombstones  without. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Dare,  turning  the 
key  in  the  door.  ‘ ‘ It  would  look  strange 
if  he  were  to  find  us  here.” 

As  the  old  man  seemed  indisposed  to 
leave  the  church-yard  just  yet,  they  sat 
down  again. 

“ What  a capital  card-table  this  green 
cloth  would  makel”  said  Dare,  as  they 
waited.  “You  play.  Captain,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Very  seldom.” 

“ The  same  with  me.  But  as  I enjoy  a 
hand  of  cards  with  a friend,  I don't  go 
unprovided.”  Saying  which.  Dare  drew 
a pack  from  the  tail  of  his  coat.  “Shall 
we  while  away  this  leisure  with  the  witch- 
ing things?” 

“ Really,  WUly,  I'd  rather  not.” 

“ But,”  coaxed  the  young  man,  “ I am 
in  the  humor  for  it;  so  don't  be  unkind.” 

“But,  Willy,  why  do  you  care  for 
these  things  ?'  Cards  are  harmless  enough 
in  their  way,  but  I don’t  like  to  see  you 
carrying  them  in  your  pocket.  It  isn’t 
good  for  you.” 

“It  was  by  the  merest  chance  I had 
them.  Now  come,  just  one  hand,  since 
we  are  prisoners.  I want  to  show  you 
how  nicely  I can  play.  I won’t  corrupt 
you.” 

“ Of  course  not,  Willy,”  said  De  Stan- 
cy, as  if  ashamed  of  what  his  objection 
had  implied.  “You  are  not  corrupt 
enough  yourself  to  do  that.” 

The  cards  were  dealt,  and  they  began 
to  play.  Captain  De  Stancy  abstractadly, 
and  with  his'  eyes  mostly  straying  out  of 
the  window  upon  the  large  yew,  whose 
boughs  as  they  moved  were  distorted  by 
the  old  green  window-panes. 

“ It  is  better  than  doing  nothing,”  said 
Dare,  cheerfully,  as  the  game  went  on. 
“ I hope  you  don’t  dislike  it?” 

“Not  if  it  pleases  you,”  said  De  Stancy, 
listlessly. 

“And  the  consecration  of  this  place 
does  not  extend  further  than  the  aisle 
wall.” 

“ Doesn't  it?”  said  De  Stancy,  as  he  me- 
chmiically  played  out  his  cards.  ‘ ‘ What 
became  of  that  box  of  books  I sent  you 
with  my  last  check  ?” 

“ Well,  as  I hadn’t  time  to  read  them, 
and  as  I knew  you  wouldn't  like  them  to 
be  wasted,  I sold  them  to  a bloke  who 
peruses  them  from  morning  till  night. 
Ah,  now  you  have  lost  a pony  altogether 
— how  queer  I We’ll  doable  the  stakes. 


So,  as  1 was  saying,  just  at  the  time  the 
books  came,  I got  an  inkling  of  this  im- 
portant business,  and  literature  went  to 
the  wall.” 

“ Important  business — what?” 

“ The  capture  of  this  lady,  to  be  sure.” 

De  Stancy  sighed  impatiently.  “I 
wish  you  were  less  calculating,  and  had 
more  of  the  impulse  natural  to  your 
years.” 

“Game — by  God!  You  have  lost 
again.  Captain.  That  makes— let  me  see 
— nine  pounds  fifteen  to  square  us.” 

“I  owe  you  that?”  said  De  Stancy, 
startled.  “It  is  more  than  I have  in 
cash.  I must  write  another  check.” 

* ‘ Never  mind.  Make  it  payable  to  self, 
and  it  will  be  quite  safe.” 

Captain  De  Stancy  did  as  requested, 
and  rose  from  his  seat.  Sir  William, 
though  further  off,  was  still  in  the  church- 
yard. 

“ How  can  you  hesitate  for  a moment 
about  this  girl  ?”  said  Dare,  pointing  to 
the  bent  figure  of  the  old  man.  “ Think 
of  the  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  him  to 
see  his  son  within  the  family  walls  again. 
It  should  be  a religion  with  you  to  com- 
pass such  a legitimate  end  as  this.” 

“ Well,  well.  I’ll  think  of  it,”  said  the 
captain,  with  an  impatient  laugh.  “ You 
are  quite  a Mephistopheles,  Will — ^I  say  it 
to  my  sorrow.” 

“ Would  that  I were  in  your  place  I” 

‘ ‘ Would  that  you  were ! Fifteen  years 
a^.I  might  have  called  the  chance  a mag- 
nificent one.” 

“But  you  are  a young  man  still,  and 
you  look  younger  than  you  are.  No- 
body knows  our  relationship,  and  I am 
not  such  a fool  as  to  divulge  it.  Of 
course,  if  through  me  you  reclaim  this 
splendid  possession,  I should  leave  it  to 
your  feelings  what  you  would  do  for  me." 

Sir  William  had  by  this  time  cleared 
out  of  the  church-yard,  and  the  paii 
emerged  from  the  vestry  and  depmted. 
Proceeding  toward  Markton  by  the  same 
by-path,  they  presently  came  to  an  emi- 
nence covert  with  bushes  of  blackthorn 
and  tufts  of  yellowing  fern.  From  this 
point  a good  view  of  the  woods  and  glades 
about  Stancy  Castle  could  be  obtained. 
Dare  stood  still  on  the  top,  and  stretched 
out  his  finger;  the  captain’s  eye  followed 
the  direction,  and  he  saw  above  the  many- 
hued  foliage  in  the  middle  distance  the 
towering  keep  of  Paula’s  castle. 

“That’s  t^  goal  of  your  ambition, 
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Captain — ambition,  do  I say  ? — most  right- 
eons  and  dutiful  endeavor  I How  the 
hoary  shape  catches  the  sunlight — it  is 
the  raison  (Titre  of  the  landscape,  and  its 
possession  is  coveted  by  a thousand  hearts. 
Surely  it  is  a hereditary  desire  of  yours  ? 
You  must  make  a point  of  returning  to  it, 
and  appearing  in  the  map  of  the  future  as 
in  that  of  the  past.  1 delight  in  this 
work  of  encouraging  you,  and  pushing 
you  forward  toward  your  own.  You  are 
really  very  clever,  you  know,  but — I say 
it  with  respect — how  comes  it  that  you 
want  so  much  waking  up  ?” 

Because  I know  the  day  is  not  so 
bright  as  it  seems,  my  boy.  However, 
you  make  a little  mistake.  If  I care  for 
anything  on  earth,  I do  care  for  that  old 
fortress  of  my  forefathers.  I respect  so 
little  among  the  living  that  all  my  rever- 
ence is  for  my  own  dead.  But  manoeu- 
vring even  for  my  own,  as  you  call  it,  is 
not  in  my  line.  It  is  distasteful-— it  is  pos- 
itively hateful  to  me.” 

“Well,  well,  let  it  stand  thus  for  the 
present.  But  will  you  refuse  me  one  lit- 
tle request— merely  to  see  her  ? I’ll  con- 
trive it  so  that  she  may  not  see  you. 
Don’t  refuse  me ; it  is  the  one  thing  I 
ask,  and  I shall  think  it  hard  if  you  deny 
me.” 

“ Oh,  Will !”  said  the  captain,  wearily. 
“Why  will  you  plead  so?  No,  even 
though  your  mind  is  particularly  set  upon 
it,  I can  not  see  her,  or  bestow  a thought 
upon  her,  much  as  I should  like  to  grati- 
fy you.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  they  had  parted.  Dare  walked 
along  toward  Markton,  with  resolve  on 
his  mouth,  and  an  unscrupulous  light  in  his 
prominent  black  eye.  Could  any  person 
who  had  heard  the  previous  conversation 
have  seen  him  now,  he  would  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  divining  that,  notwith- 
standing De  Stancy ’s  obduracy,  the  enrich- 
ment and  re-instation  of  Captain  De  Stan- 
cy, and  the  possible  legitimation  of  him- 
self as  successor  to  the  castle,  was  still  the 
dream  of  his  brain.  Even  should  any  legal 
settlement  or  ofPspring  intervene  to  nip 
the  extreme  development  of  his  project, 
there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  his 
glorification. 

Two  conditions  were  imperative.  De 
Stancy  must  see  Paula  before  Somerset's 


return.  And  it  was  necessary  to  have 
help  from  Havill,  even  if  it  involved  let- 
ting him  know  all. 

Perhaps  he  already  knew  all.  Havill 
had  had  opportunities  of  reading  his  se- 
cret, particularly  on  the  night  they  occu- 
pied the  same  room. 

If  so,  by  revealing  it  to  Paula,  Havill 
might  utterly  blast  his  project  for  the 
marriage.  Havill,  then,  must  at  all  risks 
be  retained  as  an  ally. 

Yet  Dare  would  have  preferred  a 
stronger  check  upon  his  confederate  than 
was  afforded  by  his  own  knowledge  of 
that  anonymous  letter  and  the  competi- 
tion trick.  For  were  the  competition 
lost  to  him,  Havill  would  have  no  further 
interest  in  conciliating  Miss  Power ; would 
as  soon  as  not  let  her  know  the  secret  of 
De  Stancy’s  relation  to  himself,  in  retali- 
ation for  the  snubbing  and  fright  he  had 
received  by  production  of  the  revolver. 

Fortune  as  usual  helped  him  in  his  di- 
lemma. Entering  Havill's  office,  Dwe 
found  him  sitting  there;  but  the  drawings 
had  all  disappeared  from  the  boards.  The 
architect  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

“Well,  what  news  ?”  said  Dare. 

“Miss  Power  has  returned  to  the  castle, 
Somerset  is  detained  in  London,  and  the 
competition  is  decided,”  said  Havill,  with 
a glance  of  quiet  triumph. 

“ And  you  have  won  it  ?” 

“No.  We  are  bracketed — ^it’s  a tie. 
The  judges  say  there  is  no  choice  between 
the  designs — that  they  are  singularly 
equal  and  singularly  good.  That  she 
would  do  well  to  adopt  either.  Signed 
So-and-so,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  The  result  is  that 
she  will  employ  which  she  personally 
likes  best.  It  is  as  if  I had  spun  a guinea 
in  the  air,  and  it  had  alighted  on  its  edge. 
The  least  false  movement  will  make  it 
tails;  the  least  wise  movement  heads.” 

‘ ‘ Singularly  equal.  Well,  we  owe  that 
to  our  nocturnal  visit,  which  must  not  be 
known.” 

“Oh  Lord,  no!”  said  Havill,  apprehen- 
sively. 

Dare  felt  secure  of  him  at  those  words. 
Havill  had  much  at  stake;  the  slightest 
rumor  of  his  trick  in  bringing  about  the 
competition  would  be  fatal  to  Haviirs 
reputation ; his  own  position  was  conse- 
quently safe. 

“The  permanent  absence  of  Somerset 
is,  then,  desirable  architecturally  on  your 
account,  matrimonially  on  mine.” 
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“Matrimonially  ? By  - the- way — ^who 
was  that  captain  you  jwinted  out  to  me  as 
your  man  when  the  artillery  entered  the 
town  ?” 

“ Captain  De  Stancy — son  of  Sir  Will- 
iam De  Stancy.  He’s  the  husband.  Oh, 
you  needn’t  look  incredulous:  it  is  pi*ac- 
ticable ; but  we  won’t  argue  that.  In  the 
first  place,  I want  him  to  see  her,  and  to 
see  her  in  the  most  love-kindling,  passion- 
begetting  circumstances  that  can  be 
thought  of.  And  he  must  see  her  surrep- 
titiously, for  he  refuses  to  meet  her.” 

“Let  him  see  her  going  to  church  or 
chapel.” 

Dare  shook  his  head. 

“ Driving  out  ?” 

“ Commonplace.” 

“Walking  in  the  gardens  ?” 

“Ditto.” 

“ At  her  toilet  ?” 

“ Ah— if  it  were  possible !” 

“Which  it  hardly  is.  Well,  you  had 
better  think  it  over,  and  make  inquiries 
about  her  habits,  and  as  to  when  she  is  in 
a favorable  aspect  for  observation,  as  the 
almanacs  say.” 

Shortly  afterward  Dare  took  his  leave. 
In  the  evening  he  made  it  his  business  to 
sit  smoking  on  the  bole  of  a tree  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  upper  ward  of 


the  castle,  and  also  of  the  old  postern 
gate,  now  enlarged,  and  used  as  the 
tradesmen’s  entrance.  It  was  half  past 
six  o’clock;  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and 
Dare  saw  a light-footed  young  woman 
hasten  at  the  sound  across  the  ward  from 
the  servants’  quarter.  A liglit  appeared 
in  a chamber  which  he  knew  to  be  Paula’s 
dressing-room ; and  there  it  remained  half 
an  hour,  a shadow  passing  and  repassing 
on  the  blind  in  the  style  of  head-dress 
worn  by  the  girl  he  had  previously  seen. 
The  dinner-bell  sounded,  and  the  light 
went  out. 

As  yet  it  was  scarcely  dark  out-of-doors, 
and  in  a few  minutes  Dare  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  same  young  woman 
cross  the  ward  and  emerge  upon  the  slope 
without.  This  time  she  was  bonneted, 
and  carried  a little  basket  in  her  hand. 
A nearer  view  showed  her  to  be,  as  he 
had  expected,  Milly  Birch,  Paula’s  maid, 
who  had  friends  living  in  Markton,  whom 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  almost  ev- 
ery evening  during  the  three  hours  of  lei- 
sure which  intervened  between  Paula’s 
retirement  from  the  dressing-room  and 
return  thither  at  ten  o’clock.  When  the 
young  woman  had  descended  the. road 
and  passed  into  the  large  drive,  Dare  rose 
and  followed  her. 


feq  Cjiair. 


The  contrast  between  the  inangnration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  that  of  President  Oar- 
field  measures  the  increase  of  national  feeling. 
According  to  the  familiar  story,  Mr.  Jofforson 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  along  the  avenue  to- 
ward the  Capitol,  tied  his  horse  to  tho  paling, 
and  went  in  to  take  the  oath.  This  was  a fit- 
ting proceeding  for  a Chief  Magistrate  who 
held  that  tho  national  government  was  a mere 
department  of  foreign  affairs.  General  Gar- 
field proceeds  to  the  Capitol  with  a splendid 
popular  pageant,  with  triumphant  peals  of 
music,  under  flags  and  arches,  amid  a vast  con- 
course of  people,  packed  in  the  streets,  crowd- 
ing roofs  and  windows,  shouting  and  rejoicing; 
and  with  every  imposing  form  of  popular  ac- 
clamation, bo  enters  upon  his  office.  This  also 
becomes  a man  who  holds  that  the  national 
government  is  very  much  more  than  a depart- 
ment of  foreign  aflairs. 

In  both  cases,  however,  there  is  a certain 
sublimity  and  significance  in  the  spectacle 
which  ought  never  to  l>e  forgotten.  The  os- 
tentations baroness  of  tho  first  incident,  the 
profuse  magnificence  of  the  second,  alike  attest- 
ed the  perfectly  peaceful  transfer  of  immense 


power.  Both  marked  an  incident  which  has 
been  always  critical,  and  which  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  civil  convulsions  in  his- 
tory. In  the  glittering  procession  of  the  oth- 
er day  two  civilians  sat  side  by  side  in  a ba- 
ronche.  One  lifted  his  hat  constantly,  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  coiitinnous 
and  enthnsiastic  greeting.  The  other  sat  qui- 
etly, covered,  and  tranquilly  watching  the 
throng.  The  day  before,  the  simple  writing 
of  his  name  by  this  lost  man  had  prevented 
the  desire  of  a majority  of  the  representatives 
of  fifty  millions  of  people  from  becoming  a 
law,  and  not  one  person  of  the  fifty  millions 
tlionglit  of  any  course  but  entire  acquiescence. 
Yet  when,  an  hour  or  two  later,  ho  should  re- 
turn in  that  carriage,  his  word  and  his  will 
wonld  have  no  more  power  than  those  of  any 
other  individnal  of  the  fifty  millions.  The  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  all  those  millions  would 
have  passed  without  question  or  disturbance  to 
the  companion  beside  him,  and  all  the  vast 
and  complicated  system  of  government  that 
controls  a continent  would  proceed  without  a 
jar. 

Tho  simple  but  splendid  ceremony  of  iuan- 
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garatioo,  more  inipresaivo  than  that  of  an  im- 
perial coronation,  is  an  illustration  of  that 
“ law-abiding’’  instinct  of  the  English-speaking 
race  which  is  its  glory.  It  will  accomplish  all 
good  results,  if  allowed  only  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  its  nature.  Speaker  Lenthal,  falling  on 
his  knee  before  the  king,  and  saying,  *^Sire,  I 
have  no  eyes  or  ears  but  by  the  will  of  the 
House  whose  servant  I am,”  is  the  political 
genius  of  the  race  asserting  its  peaceful  law 
of  progress.  If  the  king  or  any  other  body  or 
thing  should  obstruct,  the  obstruction  would  be 
swept  away.  In  the  same  way,  the  deeper  and 
stronger  national  feeling  which  is  shown  by 
the  recent  inauguration,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Jefferson,  is  but  another  grow'th  and  devel- 
ment  of  the  some  genius.  It  includes  that  of 
Jefferson. 

The  active  sentiment  of  nationality  is  a 
growth,  and  a growth  so  gradual  and  nncon- 
scious  that  its  force,  in  our  own  case,  was  as- 
certained only  by  the  severest  test.  The  old 
ideal  of  a cluster  of  small,  individually  power- 
less communities,  leagued  against  a possible 
common  enemy,  vanishes  under  certain  condi- 
tions as  surely  as  dew  dries  when  the  sun  rise^. 
Community  of  race,  of  language,  of  religion,  of 
tradition  ; immediate  neighborhood,  and  con- 
stant and  necessary  mingling  of  people,  com- 
bination of  interests  and  purposes,  and  the 
welding  together  of  remoter  parts  by  steam, 
the  telegraph,  and  space-annihilating  inven- 
tion and  enterprise ; and  over  all  the  instinct- 
i ve  knowledge  that  cohesion  is  life,  aud  that 
separation  is  death — these,  make  a nation  of 
such  neighbors,  and  a nation  that  can  not  be 
disintegrated.  Jefferson’s  department-of-for- 
eign-affairs  theory  seems  very  grotesque  now 
that  it  is  eighty  years  since  he  hitched  his 
horse  to  the  paling.  Ho  may  have  feared  a 
consolidated  empire,  but  although  in  his  writ- 
ings he  constantly  uses  the  word  nation”  as 
descriptive  of  the  Union,  the  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  a nation,  as  distinguished  from 
consolidation,  did  not  occur  to  him. 

It  is  a needless  debate  whether  the  Consti- 
tution contemplated  a nation,  because  it  was 
instinctively  adapted  to  a nation,  and  a nation 
has  arisen.  The  conditions  for  such  a devel- 
ment  were  very  much  more  forcible  and  eflS- 
cient  here  than  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  even 
in  Great  Britain  nobody  I>eli6ve8  that  Scot- 
land or  Wales  would  vote  itself  free  from  the 
national  connection  were  the  opportunity  of- 
fered. If  Ireland  would  do  so,  the  reason  is 
obvious.  It  is  that  with  no  natural  condition 
of  national  cohesion  except  neighborhoo<l,  ev- 
ery deterrent  force  has  been  invoked,  and  mu- 
tual hatred  has  been  sedulously  cultivated. 
Among  ourselves,  at  least,  nobody  need  fear 
that  the  guarantees  of  local  and  personal  liber- 
ty are  relaxed  because  President  Garfield  pro- 
ceeds to  his  inauguration  in  a triumphant  and 
resplendent  procession,  instead  of  solitary  in 
the  saddle  upon  his  old  mare.  The  increase 
of  national  pride,  the  patriotism  which  is  pos- 


sible in  a country,  but  impossible  in  a State,  or 
a county,  or  a parish,  do  not  diminish,  they 
deepen,  local  love  and  pride. 


Carlyle,  although  one  of  the  great  literary 
forces  of  his  time,  has  not  been,  iu  the  sell- 
ing” sense,  a popular  author.  An  English  trav- 
eller said  that  he  understood  that  the  Ameri- 
can workman  began  by  building  a house,  and 
then  proceeded  to  stock  it  with  a piano  and  a 
set  of  Dickens.  Carlyle  was  as  remarkable  a 
XK)wer  os  his  famous  contemporary,  bnt  his 
books  are  not  so  universally  diffused.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  posthumous  work,  the 
Reminiscences,  has  already  sold  more  largely 
thau  auy  of  the  works  upon  which  his  fame 
rests,  and  that  there  has  been  no  such  portrait 
gallery  before.  It  is  marked  by  that  overpow- 
ering quality  which  distinguished  everything 
that  the  author  did,  and  which  Emersou’s  no- 
ble lines  npou  Michael  Angelo  truly  describe : 

“ He  wroaght  In  ead  einccrity ; 

Himself  tom  God  be  could  not  freeL** 

It  is  this  earnest  fidelity  which  prevents  the 
Reminiscences  from  seeming  to  be  all  patronage 
and  pity;  one  poor  mortal,  as  Carlyle  himself 
might  say,  setting  himself  up  iu  Khadamait- 
thiis  fashion  to  pass  sentence  of  incapacity 
and  failure  upon  the  rest.  Reading,  for  in- 
stance, what  he  says  of  Charles  Lamb,  it  is 
hardly  possible  in  turn  to  avoid  pitying  Car- 
lyle that  he  saw  no  more  than  feeble  wit  with 
a proclivity  to  gin.  The  reader  w'ho  finds  in 
Elia  and  the  letters  something  more  thau  that, 
almost  w ishes  to  do  what  Lamb  did  upon  a 
certain  occasion— light  a caudle  and  ask  to 
see  the  critic’s  bumps. 

Bnt  the  sad  sincerity,  the  fine  insight,  often, 
and  the  amazing  vividness  and  picturesqne  fe- 
licity of  the  style,  make  the  Reminiscences  a re- 
markable book.  It  is  in  many  ways  iconoclast- 
ic. Men  are  well,  and,  U]K>n  the  whole,  prop- 
erly, judged,  as  the  phiwse  is,  at  their  best.” 
Those  who  speak  with  such  force  as  to  infin- 
euce  the  thought  of  a generation  are  so  satis- 
factorily seen  in  their  books,  and  in  them 
alone,  that  it  is  painful  to  hear  possibly  de- 
grading personal  details  about  them:  that 
they  were  not  scmpnlons  about  money ; that 
their  finger-nails  were  dirty;  that  they  were 
smeared  with  snuff,  or  gurgled  and  snorted 
over  their  food  at  table.  Is  it  not  part  of 
Shakespeare’s  happy  fortune  that  he  was  veil- 
ed by  the  goddess  upon  the  field,  that  we  do 
not  know  a series  of  disagreeable  and  repul- 
sive personal  peculiarities,  and  that  onr  Shakes- 
peare is  the  Shakespeare  of  The  Tempest,  of  Horn- 
let,  of  As  You  Like  It,  of  Lear,  aud  The  Winter^s 
Talef 

Carlyle  might  have  written  as  the  motto  of 
the  Reminiscences  Schiller’s  ^^Zwischen  uus  sel 
Wahrheit”— Be  truth  between  ns.  He  i>oars 
out  his  soul’s  fond  loyalty  to  his  wife,  and  the 
result  is  a figure  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  women. 
His  father,  too,  rises  before  ns  worthy  of  such 
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a son's  pride  and  reverence.  Edward  Irving, 
his  early  friend,  is  drawn  with  soft  pathos, 
‘‘  My  own  high  Irving” — a man  who  was  evi- 
dently very  fascinating  to  Carlyle.  But  the 
touch  becomes  destructive  when  it  is  laid  upon 
Coleridge,  for  instance,  and  Shelley  and  Lamb, 
Mid  even  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Wordsworth. 
Between  these  men,  and  many  others  as  differ- 
ent from  each  other  xw  these,  there  was  some 
bond  of  union  with  Carlyle  lacking.  Cole- 
ridge and  Carlyle — Coleridge  being  the  first — 
introduced  Germany  to  England,  and  there 
was  something  in  Coleridge's  intellectual  spir- 
it which  should  seem  to  have  been  very  sym- 
pathetic with  Carlyle's  humor.  But  he  was 
old  when  Carlyle  saw  him.  The  vision  had 
vanished. 

In  the  Life  of  John  Sterling,  Carlyle  had 
already  drawn  a masterly  vivid  portrait  of  the 
sage  of  Highgate,  as  vigorous  a picture  of 
any  literary  Englishman  as  we  have.  He  had 
no  glamour  for  the  younger  man.  He  was  no 
seer  or  saint.  Indeed,  in  Carlyle's  description 
of  him  in  the  lAfe  of  Sterling,  there  is  in  the 
impression  something  ludicrously  like  that  of 
Dickens's  bottle-green  Patritarch.  It  was  a 
terrible  disenchantment  to  the  enthusiast  of 
the  ‘‘Ancient  Mariner,”  of  “ Christabel,''  and 
of  the  Biograjjhia  lAteraria  to  encounter  a snuf- 
fling, snuffy  old  man,  prosing  endlessly  upon 
tiresome  themes,  with  mournful  iteration 
through  his  nose  of  the  “ summ-ject”  and  the 
“ omm-ject''  of  the  German  philosophic  phrase. 
Poor  Coleridge  re-appears  in  the  same  plight 

in  the  Jteminisoences,  “a  puffy fattish  old 

man,  talking  with  a kind  of  solemn  emphasis 
upon  matters  which  were  of  no  interest.” 
^‘Nothing  came  from  him”  that  was  of  any  use 
to  Carlyle.  There  was  nothing  but  “ the  sight 
and  sound  of  a sage  who  was  so  venerated  by 
those  about  me,  and  whom  I too  would  will- 
ingly have  venerated,  but  could  not — this  was 
all.” 

That  Carlyle  should  have  told  us  so  much 
of  his  own  life,  is  something  for  which  we 
should  be  grateful.  Nobody  else  could  have 
told  it.  Nobody  else  could  have  given  us,  as 
if  drawn  upon  our  own  consciousness,  his  vivid 
impressions  of  the  famous  people  around  him. 
Yet  in  this  book,  as  in  all  that  he  wrote,  there 
is  that  depthless  melancholy  which  is  more 
characteristic  of  Carlyle  than  of  any  great 
author.  

The  hold  of  the  opera  of  Don  Giovanni  upon 
public  favor  is  due  to  the  charm  of  its  exqui- 
site melody,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause the  performance  is  always  a little  weari- 
some to  the  general  audience.  Handel's  operas 
are  forgotten.  Gluck's  are  seldom  played. 
Beethoven's  Fidelia  is  sometimes  produced  as 
an  interesting  study.  But  the  ordinary  opera 
public  requires  Don  Giovanni  as  it  requires  the 
newer  works  of  living  men.  There  is  no  opera 
which  is  more  familiar,  but  there  is  none  which 
seems  less  likely  to  lose  favor.  The  theory  of 
VoL.  S72.— 60 


opera  and  the  fashion  have  changed  often  since 
this  beautiful  work  was  first  played.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a possible  revolution  led  by 
Wagner.  Since  Mozart,  there  have  been  We- 
ber and  Rossini  and  ^llini,  Donizetti  and 
Verdi  and  Meyerbeer,  not  to  speak  of  later 
names.  Romantic  and  supernatural  story  has 
given  way  to  idyls,  and  pastorals,  and  chapters 
of  history,  as  the  musical  thread ; but  as  a rose 
of  June  is  always  supremely  beautiful,  what- 
ever the  new  shrubs  and  flowers  may  be,  so, 
whatever  the  operatic  fashion  of  the  hour,  Don 
Giovanni  is  always  welcome  and  always  de- 
lightfuL 

It  is  supposed  to  strain  the  resources  of  any 
company  very  heavily.  There  must  be  three 
chief  ladies  and  several  effective  gentlemen, 
who  must  be  able  to  deal  with  difficult  stretch- 
es of  recitative,  and  with  a plot  which  makes 
little  progress.  Don  Giovanni  is  simply  a leg- 
endary story  musically  illustrated.  It  lacks 
cohesion  and  the  concentrated  and  limited  in- 
terest arising  from  the  development  of  a single 
motive.  The  action  scatters,  and  the  interest 
of  the  audience  with  it.  The  curtain  falls  oft- 
en in  perfect  silence,  and  probably  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  have  been  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  thought,  at  the 
end  of  every  representation,  “ this  work  is  be- 
coming antiquated,  and  will  soon  disappear.” 
But  the  skeptics  of  every  generation  are  disap- 
pointed. The  opera  is  as  fresh  and  charming 
and  popular  as  ever.  It  is,  indeed,  always 
“ out,”  or  shortened,  for  representation,  but  it 
might  be  wisely  “ cut”  still  farther.  A vigor- 
ous excision  and  condensation  would  improve 
it  greatly,  and  prevent  the  occasional  drag. 
Something  must  be  taken  for  granted  upon 
the  part  of  the  audience,  and  the  opera  might 
be  made  a succession  of  ravishing  melodies 
which  would  be  their  own  justification  against 
the  taste  which  holds  that  melody  is  a kind  of 
unpardonable  sin  against  music. 

Don  Giovanni,  also,  is  an  opera  which,  for  its 
complete  presentation,  needs  great  skill  of  act- 
ing. The  music  from  the  beginning  has  the 
wail  of  tragedy  and  of  the  supernatural  sound- 
ing through  it.  This  culminates  in  the  grave- 
yard scene  and  at  the  banquet,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  there  is  the  genius  in  the  singers  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Leporello  is  a lyrical 
Sancho  Panza;  and  when  the  magnificent 
chords  fill  the  chilled  air  in  the  grave-yard, 
he  should  he  appalled  with  terror,  and  cease 
to  he  a clown.  But  this  treatment  demands  a 
talent  which  is  not  easily  found.  It  is  equally 
true  of  the  Don.  We  hxivo  seen  the  last  scene 
of  the  opera  performed  with  an  ^lan,  a fire  and 
grace,  which  made  it  exceedingly  impressive. 
It  was  the  imaginative  conception  of  a poetic 
artist. 

Carrying  off  the  difficult  supper  scene  with 
sparkling  spirit,  the  Don  treated  Elvira  with 
a fine  mocking  air  of  gayety  and  gallantry, 
and  bowed  her  elaborately  to  the  door,  be- 
yond which  she  was  to  meet  the  Commenda- 
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tore’s  statue.  She,  too,  made  much  of  her  re- 
turn, staggeriug  aghast  and  horror-stricken 
across  the  hall,  the  guests  flying  with  her  in 
vague  apprehension.  The  regular  beat  of  the 
marble  tread  was  more  and  more  urgent.  Le- 
porello  was  again  overwhelmed.  Don  Giovanni 
moved  with  restless  forecast,  which  his  bear- 
ing  proudly  scorned  to  acknowledge.  He  or- 
dered Leporello  to  show  up  the  terrible  guest. 
But  when  the  chattering  and  impotent  servant 
could  not  stir  for  horror,  the  Don,  seizing  the 
candlestick,  passed  out  with  smiling  scorn, 
erect,  undaunted ; but  the  next  moment  re- 
turned, tottering  backward,  bent,  transfixed, 
holding  the  candle  pointed  towaid  the  awful 
stranger,  but  still  unyielding  in  soul,  although 
with  an  overpowering  sense  of  doom. 

This  remained  to  the  end.  When  the  statue 
planted  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  be- 
gan its  strain,  Don  Giovanni  swayed  and  flut- 
tered around  it,  like  a moth  about  a light.  He 
approached  it  from  every  side,  as  if  to  impose 
himself  upon  it,  and  sweep  it  away  by  auda- 
cious will.  But  every  time,  with  the  long, 
wailing  swell  of  the  music,  on  the  very  point 
of  dashing  himself  against  the  statue,  he  re- 
coiled with  the  shock  of  sound,  and  resumed 
his  restless  round.  At  last,  still  defiant,  not 
an  instant  quiet  during  all  the  long  act  of  the 
Commendatore,  the  Don  drew  himself  reckless- 
ly up  as  the  inexorable  marble  hand  was 
stretched  out ; and  as  he  laid  in  it  his  own 
hand,  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones  seemed  to 
melt,  and  his  heart  to  wither.  It  was  an  in- 
tensely passionate  scene,  and  played  with  sin- 
gular insight  and  ability. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  in  Berlin.  The  name 
of  the  singer  was  unknown  beyond  that  city, 
and  probably  no  reader  of  these  words  has  ever 
heard  it.  If  we  recall  it  correctly,  it  was  Botti- 
cher,  a Geiman,  not  an  Italian  name.  His  voice 
was  not  especially  fine,  and  possibly  there  is 
some  glamour  of  the  prima  gioventu  in  the  back- 
ward glance.  But  Tamburini  in  his  prime, 
ni>on  the  London  opera  stage,  surrounded  with 
Qrisi  and  Persian!  and  Castellan  and  Lablache 
and  Mario,  was  not  so  true  a Don  as  the  local 
singer  who  long  since  made  his  exit,  but  who 
re-appears  with  all  the  old  fire  and  grace,  to 
one  spectator  at  least,  whenever  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  for  Don  Giovanni. 

The  prospects  of  a good  understanding  re- 
garding international  copyright  between  Eng- 
land and  this  country  were  never  fairer  than 
now,  and  the  general  interest  which  has  been 
manifested  shows  that  the  proposition  of  ac- 
commodation, of  which  we  have  formerly  spok- 
en, was  made  when  the  time  was  ripe.  There 
are  now  very  serious  disadvantages  to  authors, 
to  publishers,  and  to  readers  arising  from  the 
want  of  some  equitable  arrangement.  In  this 
country  we  are  a newspaper-reading  nation, 
but  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  all  our  literature 
of  every  kind  should  take  the  form  of  newspa- 
pers. English  writers  of  books,  however,  may 


I well  wonder  if  that  is  not  the  obvious  tend- 
ency of  the  present  situation,  and  American 
readers  of  books,  with  equal  reason,  may  ask 
whether  it  be  a desirable  tendency. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to 
the  discussion  is  a paper  by  Mr.  Longman,  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  London  publish- 
ing house.  He  asserts,  indeed,  the  right  of 
the  author  to  the  same  legal  protection  for  his 
literary  property  that  he  receives  for  every 
other  kind  of  property.  This,  however,  he 
recognizes  to  be  the  abstract  question  of  which 
the  pending  proposition  is  a waiver.  If  action 
should  be  deferred  until  this  question  was 
settled,  there  would  be  no  action  whatever. 
We  know  distinguished  authors  who  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Longman,  and  Professor  Hux- 
ley, in  his  evidence  before  the  Copyright  Com- 
mission, admitted  that,  however  just  the  claim 
of  absolute  property  might  be,  the  immediate 
practical  question  was  one  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Longman  accepts  the  pending 
proposition  as  a compromise.  That,  however, 
is  not  precisely  a correct  statement  as  to  the 
arrangement  Wween  the  countries,  because 
there  is  no  right  acknowledged  on  either  side. 
England  denies  to  Tennyson  the  right  to  prop- 
erty in  his  published  “ In  Memoriam”  or  “ Idyls.” 
England  says  to  him,  In  order  to  encourage 
you  to  write  poetry  for  our  pleasure,  we  will 
allow  you  to  control  the  publication  of  your 
poems  during  your  life.”  America  does  sub- 
stantially the  same.  If  Washington  Irving’s 
gardener  left  a hoe  to  his  heirs,  the  law  of  the 
land  guarantees  their  ownership  as  long  as  the 
hoe  lasts.  But  the  law  of  the  land  permits 
anybody  who  chooses,  after  a certain  period, 
to  publish  Washington  Irving’s  Enickerhocket^o 
History,  and  pocket  the  profits.  In  other  words, 
the  copyright  laws  of  England  and  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  grant  the  author  a brief,  limited  con- 
trol of  the  publication  of  his  work,  not  for  his 
benefit,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
The  laws  are  not  recognitions  of  right ; they 
are  concessions  of  privilege. 

It  will  not  do,  therefore,  for  either  country 
to  assume  an  air  of  superiority  as  more  care- 
ful of  the  rights  of  authors.  England  permits 
an  American  author  first  publishing  in  Eng- 
land to  control  the  publication.  The  United 
States  do  not,  under  similar  circumstances, 
grant  the  same  control  to  English  authors. 
But  in  both  cases  each  country  does  what  it 
believes  to  be  best  for  its  own  interest.  No 
property  rights  of  the  author  in  publication 
are  conceded,  and  he  is  considered  at  all  only 
as  auxiliary  to  the  public  benefit. 

Obviously,  however,  the  more  control  and 
the  longer  control  of  publication  the  author 
can  obtain,  the  greater  is  his  advantage. 
Therefore  Mr.  Longman  is  in  error  in  saying, 
as  if  that  were  all,  that  the  pending  proposi- 
tion is  designed  to  protect  American  publish- 
ers, printers,  binders,  and  paper-makers  iiom 
British  competition,  because  it  is  eqnally  do- 
signed  to  give  the  British  author  more  and 
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wider  control  of  publication,  and  consequent- 
ly to  enhance  his  profits.  Indeed,  the  propo- 
sition is  designed  to  relieve  a situation  in 
which  the  English  author  can  expect  no  prof- 
it whatever.  If  a guinea  book  in  London  is 
to  be  reproduced  for  fifteen  cents  in  New  Ybrk, 
the  author  can  reap  no  advantage.  Under  the 
principle  of  the  copyright  laws  of  both  coun- 
triee,  the  question  then  arises  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  not  have  an  advantage, 
and  whether  the  very  object  of  our  own  copy- 
right law  is  not  defeated  by  his  not  having  it. 
ThO'basis  of  our  copyright  law  is  the  consti- 
tutional grant  of  authority  to  Congress  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respect- 
ive writings  and  discoveries.”  It  is  not  here 
stated,  but  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  grant  is  to  promote  American  writ- 
ing and  discovery.  But  how  is  American  lit- 
erary production  to  be  promoted  by  reprodu- 
cing foreign  literature  at  the  cost  of  the  labor 
and  material  exclusive  of  the  author?  Evi- 
dently, for  the  purposes  of  our  own  copyright 
laws,  a mutual  understanding  is  desirable. 

Indeed,  the  alternative  question  seems  to  be 
whether  we  shall  have  any  books.  It  is  now 
plain  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  international 
understanding,  literature  in  this  country  will 
consist  largely  of  cheap  English  reprints.  The 
tendency  will  constantly  be  to  greater  cheap- 
ness and  flimsiness  of  form,  and  so  far  as  unwise 
laws  and  unjust  conduct  can  avail  to  suppress 
it,  American  literary  expression  will  be  sup- 
pressed. American  authors,  as  a class,  are  not 
HO  reprobate  that  they  deserve  to  be  summarily 
destroyed.  They  may  be  an  inconsiderable 
body  of  insignificant  performance.  But  in- 
numerable and  important  as  the  works  which 
they  have  not  written  may  be,  their  offenses 
are  certainly  not  so  much  more  heinous  than 
those  of  their  fellow-citizens  that  they  should 
be  practically  outlawed.  They  ask  only  fair 
play.  They  ask  only  that  the  laws  of  their 
country  may  not  favor  the  foreigner  more  than 
they  favor  the  citizen.  They  still  hope  that 
it  is  not  wrong  to  have  been  bom  Americans, 
and  although  their  presumption  in  being  au- 
thors may  be  great,  they  urge  that  they  were 
deceived  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
which  imply  that  authorship  and  invention 
are  not  unpardonable  sins. 

England  and  America  speak  a common  lan-> 
guage,  and  they  have  a common  literature. 
Both  countries  have  decided  that  the  author 
shall  not  indefinitely  control  the  publication 
of  his  works.  But  they  have  also  decided  that 
it  is  desirable  to  encourage  him  to  write.  Lit- 
erature, these  laws  concede,  may  wisely  be  tol- 
erated. Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
and  Newton  and  Scott  and  Gibbon  and  Darwin 
need  not  summarily  be  suppressed.  They  may 
be  allowed  for  a time,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  control  the  publication  of  their  works. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries 


that  this  should  be  done  upon  the  same  general 
terms,  in  order  that  no  one  who  contributes  to 
the  common  welfare  should  suffer.  This  is  now 
the  practically  common  agreement  of  the  au- 
thors and  publishers  who  write  and  who  print 
books  in  the  English  language,  and  the  treaty 
form  of  that  understanding  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  long  delayed.  

When  John  Stuart  Mill  published  his  essay 
upon  Liberty,  it  was  plain  that  free  thought 
and  free  speech  were  not  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. When  Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephen  published 
his  book  on  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity, 
it  was  evident  that  a certain  literar}’^  latitude 
was  permitted  to  Englishmen  which  is  little 
known  among  ns.  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  or 
Mr.  Evarts,  or  Mr.  Stansbury , could  hardly  have 
written  such  a work  without  somewhat  risk- 
ing their  professional  reputation.  John  Bull, 
from  some  points  of  view,  seems  to  be  the  most 
grotesquely  hide-bound  of  conservatives.  The 
solemn  tomfoolery  of  his  Lord  Mayor  proces- 
sion, for  instance,  illustrates  it.  He  clings 
with  solemn  loyalty  to  ludicrous  old  shreds 
and  patches  of  tradition;  and  great  multi- 
tudes of  people,  Bagehot  tells  us,  believe  most 
piously  that  the  Queen  reigns  by  the  grace  of 
God,  not  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  there 
is  some  mystic,  inexpressible  authority  by 
which  she  rules. 

This  disposition  doubtless  produces  much 
of  the  romance  of  England.  A country  of  old 
houses  and  old  habits  and  old  traditions,  with 
a far-reaching  history  mellowing  into  dim  per- 
spective, has  all  the  elements  of  romance. 
Even  immobility,  as  in  Spain,  may  be  pictur- 
esque and  poetic.  But  these  things  do  not 
chain  the  feet  of  England.  The  country 
which  superficially  appears  to  be  all  conserva- 
tism and  conventionality,  and  which  lends  it- 
self so  felicitously  to  the  satire  of  Yellowplush 
and  of  Podsnap,  is  also  the  most  progressive. 

The  other  day  in  a company  of  American  al- 
dermen a proposition  was  introduced,  and  its 
feasibility  maintained  by  British  precedent. 

England!  England!”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
city  fathers,  with  an  air  and  a tone  of  ineffa- 
ble contempt ; pshaw ! they  heat  their  rail- 
road cars  with  hot-water  jugs  in  England. 
Don’t  talk  to  me  of  England.”  This  unfetter- 
ed child  of  the  sunset,  however,  might  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  country  which  heats 
its  cars  with  hot-water  jugs  has  also  just  ad- 
mitted women  to  the  examination  for  degrees 
at  Cambridge  University. 

The  terrible  question  which  agitates  free 
and  equal  America,  whether  such  a thing  is 
compatible  with  the  true  sphere  of  women, 
seems  not  to  have  disturbed  John  Bull.  The 
vote  was  398  to  32.  Perhaps  the  dons  thought 
that  they  could  hardly  overthrow  the  sphere 
of  woman  by  a majority  vote.  Perhaps  they 
thought  that  as  young  women  received  uni- 
versity instruction,  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  certifying  by  a degree  the  diligence  and 
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success  with  which  they  had  studied.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  deed  is  done,  and  if 
some  Mrs.  Somerville  proposes  to  contest  the 
head  of  the  mathematical  tripos  with  any 
warrior  of  the  other  sex,  let  him  look  to  his 
laurels ! We  doubt  if  mothers  wdll  love  their 
children  less  because  of  this  opening  of  the 
university  gates,  and  we  do  not  fear  that  even 
in  this  spring  the  young  man^s  fancy  will  re- 
fuse to  turn  to  thoughts  of  love  because  Cuni- 
gunda  may  be  more  devoted  to  Newton  than  to 
Worth,  or  more  observant  of  a star  in  Lyra 
than  of  the  solitaire  in  her  own  ears. 

The  feeling  that  somehow  education  and  en- 
larged intelligence  will  destroy  the  charm  of 
women  belongs  to  barbarism.  It  springs  fh>m 
the  same  root  as  the  feeling  that  women  are 
more  beautiful  with  rings  in  their  ears  and 
noses.  It  assumes  that  the  Mohammedan 
houri  is  the  ideal  of  woman,  and  that  she  is 
more  womanly  the  more  dependent  she  is  upon 
man.  To  propitiate  his  favor,  therefore,  she 
must  dress  and  smile.  To  please  him,  she 
must  learn  his  whims.  Her  attitude  must  be 
that  of  folded  hands  upon  her  breast  waiting 
for  his  smile.  “What!^^  cries  the  indignant 
Major  Fendennis,  reading  this  article  at  the 
window  of  his  club,  whence  he  is  looking  out 
for  the  ladies — ‘‘what!  does  this  scribbler 
mean  to  deny  the  exquisite  feminine  grace  of 
self-sacrifice  t Has  he  yet  to  learn  that  love 
transforms  a woman,  and  makes  the  will  of 
her  lover  the  law  of  her  life  f Avaunt,  scrib- 
bler! and  ye,  kind  heavens,  vouchsafe  me  a 
sylph  worthy  of  me — no,  no,  I mean  give  me 
no  beard  under  a muffler,  but  a lovely  being 
— ha!  ha!  no  mistress  of  arts,  but  queen  of 
hearts !” 

Fortunately  it  is  not  the  greatest  fools 
among  women  who  are  most  womanly,  nor  is 
her  own  Astyanax  less  precious  to  the  English 
mother  because  she  knows  Andromache.  The 
action  at  Cambridge  is  merely  the  declaration 
that  any  English  woman  who  wishes  to  pur- 
sue the  highest  studies  shall  find  every  barrier 
removed.  It  is  simply  saying  that  English 
women  shall  choose  as  freely  as  English  men. 
Is  it  not  rather  mortifying  that  Cambridge 
must  be  congratulated  upon  having  said  what 
seems  to  be  so  obvious  ? 


When  that  celebrated  traveller  “ the 
thoughtful  strangeF^  arrives  in  New  York,  and 
is  asked  whether  he  will  alight  at  the  Windsor 
or  the  Westminster,  at  the  Brunswick  or  the 
Albemarle,  he  naturally  replies,  “ But,  bless  my 
soul,  this  is  not  London,  ye  know ; I thought 
I had  come  to  New  York.”  Our  fathers  fifty 
and  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago  were  very 
angry  wdth  John  Bull  because  he  patronized 
us  or  sneered  at  us,  because  he  asked  who  read 
an  American  book,  and  told  us  to  stop  spitting. 
The  indignation  of  those  days  is  amusing  when 
we  reflect  what  American  books  generally  were, 
and  that  the  American  claim  to  attention  was 
neither  literature  nor  manners.  Besides,  John 


Bull  saw  what  always  moves  contempt — an 
obsequious  imitation  of  himself,  resulting  in 
the  ludicrous  inadequacy  of  all  imitation.  We 
are  now  supremely  indifferent  whether  Cousin 
John  likes  our  literature  and  manners  or  not, 
but  we  have  by  no  means  escaped  that  fatal 
obsequiousness  of  imitation. 

Why  should  not  the  Windsor  have  been  the 
Manhattan,  and  the  Brunswick  the  Hamilton, 
and  the  Westminster  the  Knickerbocker,  and 
the  Albemarle  the  Hudson  ? Or,  to  put  it  the 
other  way,  why  should  they  have  been  given 
these  English  names  with  English  associa- 
tions t Are  our  own  names  and  historic  asso- 
ciations so  poor  and  iinsnggesti  ve  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  this  kind  of  commemoration  f 
And  why  do  we  not  see  that  if  there  be  any 
charm  in  such  names  in  England,  it  is  because 
of  their  local  historic  association  and  mean- 
ing f These  are  questions  which  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  the  distinguished  clergyman,  asks 
with  great  force  and  pertinence  in  his  little 
pamphlet  on  giving  names  to  towns  and  cities; 
and  those  about  to  name  streets  or  hotels, 
to  plant  towns,  would  do  well  to  heed  his  wise 
suggestions.  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  on  a board 
in  front  of  a stage  offlce  in  Buffalo  he  once 
read,  “ Stages  start  from  this  house  for  China, 
Sardinia,  Holland,  Hamburg,  Java,  Sweden, 
Cuba,  Havre,  Italy,  and  Penn  Yan.”  What 
does  the  thoughtful  traveller  say  to  that? 
Lord  Bacon  says,  as  Mr.  Clarke  reminds  us, 
that  “ a name,  though  it  seem  but  a superficial 
and  outward  matter,  yet  carrieth  much  im- 
pression and  enchantment.”  A chUd  is  cruel- 
ly weighted,  says  our  mentor,  who  is  condemn- 
ed in  baptism  to  bear  the  name  of  Praise-Gk)d 
Barebones,  or  Be-Thankful  Maynard,  or  La- 
ment Willard,  or  Search-the-Scriptures  Marten. 
These  names  are  found  in  baptismal  registers, 
and  are  not  self-assumed. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  a Yankee,  intrepidly  car- 
ries the  war  into  Boston,  and  supposing  M. 
Salverte,  the  author  of  names  of  Jfew,  ATattons, 
and  Places — in  fact,  the  thoughtful  traveller — 
to  come  to  Boston,  he  says  that  he  would  nat- 
urally ask,  but  ask  in  vain,  for  Sam  Adams 
Street,  Miles  Staudish  Street,  John  Endieott 
Street,  or  Harry  Vane  Street ; but  the  excel- 
lent Frenchman  would  find,  and  certainly  with 
an  amused  shrug,  that  the  newest  streets  on 
the  new  land  are  called  Arlington  Street  and 
Berkeley  Street  and  Clarendon  Street  and  Marl- 
borough Street — names  of  an  exclusively  Eng- 
lish and  not  savory  association.  “ In  our  day,” 
says  Salverte,  “ we  in  France  have  followed 
noble  inspirations.  The  names  of  our  streets 
have  recalled  our  victories,  our  artists,  our  dis- 
tinguished writers,  our  heroes  who  died  fight- 
ing for  their  country In  London  I would 

involuntarily  ask  for  the  street  of  John  Hamp- 
den and  of  Algernon  Sydney.”  In  New  York, 
alas ! we  have  not  followed  noble  inspirations, 
but  a kind  of  poverty-stricken  snobbishness, 
and  the  thoughtful  traveller  would  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Tuileries,  East  Three-hundred-and- 
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Bixty-seventh  Street,  between  Avenue  X and 
Avenue  Y. 

The  qualities  for  a good  name  are,  as  Mr. 
Clarke  says,  individuality,  character,  and  agree- 
able associations.  How  can  the  heart  swell 
with  any  emotion  but  comic  disgust  at  names 
like  Rattlesnake  Bar,  or  Gratis,  or  Scipio,  or 
Ovid,  or  Miletus,  or  Petticoat  Lane,  Leg  Alley, 
Stinking  Lane,  and  Snore  Hill,  which  are 
genuine  names  of  streets  and  places  f Common 
surnames  like  Smith,  Jones,  Williams,  Brown, 
etc.,  can  not  be  evaded  by  those  who  are  bom 
to  them,  except  by  a special  legislative  act,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Com,  who 
invoked  the  Legislature  to  change  him  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  Bunyan.  But  why  should 
the  same  name  be  imposed  in  the  same  coun- 
try, or  the  same  State  even,  upon  many 
towns?  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Washingtons  in  the  Union,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Jacksons,  eighty-three  Franklins, 
ninety-nine  Unions,  and  sixty-five  Libertys. 
At  one  time  in  Indiana  alone  there  were  thir- 
ty-nine towns  named  Jackson,  thirty  Unions 
in  Ohio,  and  thirteen  Unions  in  Arkansas. 


Local  association  with  Paul  Revere’s  ride 
makes  the  Revere  House  significant  and  plea- 
sant in  Boston,  but  impertinent  in  St.  Louis. 
So  Manhattan  would  be  agreeable  and  fitting 
in  New  York,  but  meaningless  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  inappropriateness  was  brought  to 
a grotesque  pass  when  the  famous  engineer 
and  surveyor  shook  his  classical  pepper-pot 
and  showered  Central  New  York  with  Camillus 
and  Marcellus,  Pompey  and  Homer,  Scipio  and 
Ovid.  Utica  and  Syracuse  have  conquered 
the  ridicule,^’  but  Canandaigua  and  Cazenovia 
and  Canastota,  Ontario  and  Onondaga,  Mo- 
hawk and  Oneida,  are  better  names. 

Doubtless  we  have  passed  the  classical  era 
in  names  as  in  architecture.  We  build  Par- 
thenons  for  city  halls  and  railway  stations  no 
longer ; and  Rugby,  instead  of  Hughes ville,  is 
at  least  a commemorative  name  which  has  a 
plain  principle  and  reason.  But  we  are  in  the 
mid-career  of  Buckinghams  and  St.  Jameses, 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  Hampton  Courts 
and  Northumberland  Houses.  It  is  a very 
timely  treatise  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  prepared 
with  the  greatest  good-humor  and  good  sense. 


(Eiiitnr’a  literanj  Bttntii. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  of  a con- 
troversial character  so  entirely  controlled 
by  good-nature  and  plain  good  sense,  and  yet 
so  telling  and  incisive,  as  the  ten  Rhind  Ar- 
chflsological  Lectures,  delivered  in  1876  and 
1878,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  and  now  collect- 
ed by  him  in  a volume  entitled  The  Past  in  the 
Present : What  is  Civilization  P In  the  first  six 
lectures,  which  are  a quiet  exposure  of  the 
credulity  of  science,  and  have  for  their  theme 
the  remains  of  the  past  in  the  present,  Dr. 
Mitchell  deduces  from  numberless  common  and 
familiar  objects  of  ascertained  modem  and 
even  contemporaneous  origin,  whose  form, 
stmcture,  and  workmanship  combine  all  the 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  assign  them 
to  remote  and  even  prehistoric  ages,  the  in- 
conclusiveness of  the  evidence  that  has  been 
relied  ujmn  by  archaeologists  to  establish  the 
high  antiquity  of  man  and  of  the  products  of 
his  hand.  Taking  successively  the  whorls, 
craggans,  querns,  stone  mills,  stone  houses  and 
monuments,  and  various  primitive  domestic 
implements  which  are  in  use  and  are  still  pro- 
duced at  this  day,  in  Shetland  and  elsewhere 
in  the  northern  portions  of  Scotland,  he  shows 
not  only  that  they  have  every  intrinsic  mark 
usually  relied  upon  to  prove  remote  antiquity, 
but  also  that  those  of  these  rude  articles  which 
are  the  most  unquestionably  recent  and  mod- 
em are  far  ruder  and  more  primitive  than  were 
similar  ones  produced  in  the  same  localities  at 
a much  earlier  date,  when  the  demand  for  them 
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had  not  been  destroyed  by  modem  discovery 
and  invention,  and  when,  in  consequence,  prac- 
tice and  competition  elicited  the  utmost  skill 
in  their  production.  Dr,  Mitchell  further  shows 
by  indisputable  evidence  that  in  the  same  huts 
where  these  rude  implements  and  articles  are 
used  are  to  be  found  other  implements  and 
products  which  are  the  result  of  the  most  re- 
cent civilization,  and  have  been  drawn  from 
widely  distant  lands ; so  that,  if  one  of  these 
huts  should  be  covered  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  and  hidden  from  sight  for  centuries,  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  determine  from  its  con- 
tents that  it  had  been  inhabited  by  successive 
peoples  of  different  periods  or  stages  of  civil- 
ization as  it  has  been  for  Dr.  Schliemann  to 
determine  the  successive  inhabitants  of  Troy, 
and  the  relative  stages  of  their  civilization, 
from  articles  found  on  its  site.  The  conclu- 
sions to  which  Dr.  Mitchell  points  are  that 
many  startling  and  precise  judgments  have 
been  enunciated  as  to  the  rude  and  degraded 
condition  of  primeval  man,  and  as  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  age  upon  the  earth,  upon  prem- 
ises that  are  the  result  of  half-sight  or  of  one- 
sided examination,  and  that  a well-founded 
skepticism  will  lead  to  stricter  methods  in  ar- 
cbieological  investigation,  and  a revision  of 
much  that  has  been  assumed  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  The  four  lectures  devoted  to  a re- 
sponse to  the  query.  What  is  Civilization?  form 
a natural  sequence  to  many  of  the  positions  ad- 
vanced and  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  fore- 
going lectures.  By  a variety  of  arguments  and 
illustrations  Dr.  Mitchell  defends  the  thesis 
that  civilization  is  the  complicated  outcome 
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of  a war  waged  with  Nature  by  man  in  Society, 
to  prevent  her  from  putting  into  execution  in 
his  case  her  law  of  Natural  Selection  ; that  all 
men — everywhere,  and  in  all  stages  of  prog- 
ress, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of 
civilization — are  handed  together,  it  may  be 
unconsciously,  to  fight  this  fight,  the  measure 
of  success  attending  the  struggle  of  each  band 
or  association  so  engaged  being  the  measure 
of  the  civilization  it  has  attained;  and  that 
the  defeat  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection  is 
attained  by  man  in  society,  and  is  not  attained 
by  man  acting  singly  or  in  isolation.  The  dis- 
cussion involves  a consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing interesting  problems : The  manner  in  which 
the  law  of  selection  affects  man;  whether 
brutes,  or  man  in  isolation,  can  be  civilized ; 
whether  civilization  can  be  lost,  and  man  in  a 
state  of  high  civilization  return  to  a ruder  life ; 
whether  civilization  may  become  suicidal ; and 
whether  civilizations  are  of  different  patterns, 
all  of  which  are  pointing  to  a higher  civiliza- 
tion than  any  that  has  been  yet  reached.  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  work  is  not  only  interesting  for  its 
pregnant  and  easily  understood  discussions  of 
abstruse  philosophical  and  archeeological  ques- 
tions, but  for  its  large  fund  of  curious  and  en- 
tertaining matter,  descriptive  of  the  rapidly 
vanishing  primitive  structures,  remains,  imple- 
ments, customs,  manners,  and  folk-lore  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  adja- 
cent islands. 


The  first  installment  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe’s  Hia- 
iory  of  Modem  Europe^  forms  a volume  of  con- 
spicuous merit.  The  general  plan  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  trace  the  great  lines  of  European  his- 
tory for  the  period  from  1792  until  the  present 
time ; to  sketch  the  condition  of  the  principal 
Continental  states — in  particular  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia — at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  war;  to  describe  the 
origin  and  movement  of  the  forces  which  have 
at  length  resulted  in  a united  Germany  and  a 
restored  and  united  Italy ; and  to  recount  the 
steps  by  which  the  Europe  of  1792  has  become 
the  Europe  of  to-day.  The  installment  now 
published  embraces  the  period  from  1792  until 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  in  1814;  and  if  Mr. 
Fyffe  is  less  elaborate  in  his  recital  than  some 
other  more  voluminous  historians  have  been, 
his  work  is  very  far  from  being  a mere  outline 
or  summary  of  their  labors.  It  is  true  he  is 
obliged  for  the  most  part  to  accept  the  facts 
that  have  been  already  chronicled,  but  in  all 
other  respects  his  compact  history  is  emphat- 
ically an  original  one,  and  gives  the  reader  a 
clearer  and  more  concentrated  view  than  can 
be  derived  from  more  expanded  histories  of 
the  influence  of  the  facts  recited  upon  the 
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course  of  events,  and  a jnster  conception  of  the 
motives,  characters,  and  abilities  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  them,  of  the  parts  borne  by  the 
nations  in  the  struggle  that  rent  Europe,  and 
in  the  various  adjustments  and  re-adjustments 
that  accompanied  or  followed  it,  and  of  the 
great  civil,  social,  political,  military,  and  terri- 
torial changes  that  invest  the  memorable  pe- 
riod described  with  a profound  interest. 


Mr.  Gustave  Masson,  assistant  master  and 
librarian  of  Harrow  School,  has  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  Guizot’s  popular  History  of  France,* 
which  is  as  admirable  in  its  style  and  execu- 
tion as  it  is  unassuming  in  its  pretensions. 
The  period  covered  by  the  history  extends 
from  the  time  (about  A.D.  587)  when  the  Gauls 
and  the  Kymrians  peopled  the  greater  portion 
of  what  constitutes  modem  France,  until  the 
recall  of  Necker  by  Louis,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  States-General,  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  in  1789.  All  the  principal 
events,  social,  military,  political,  and  industri- 
al, of  this  period  of  over  twelve  hundred  years 
are  succinctly  outlined,  with  occasional  pauses 
treating  more  fully  upon  critical  events  or  con- 
junctures, and  describing  famous  or  historical 
characters.  Mr.  Masson  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  preserving  the  continuity  and  interest 
of  Guizot’s  relation,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant effort  at  condensation  that  was  necessary 
in  order  to  reduce  the  work  within  its  present 
modest  dimensions.  Prefixed  to  the  history  is  a 
copious  chronological  table,  giving  a clear  syn- 
optical view  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the 
period  under  review ; and  in  an  appendix  Mr. 
Masson  has  prepared,  for  the  benefit  of  histor- 
ical readers  who  may  desire  a closer  view  of 
particular  junctures,  a valuable  bibliography 
of  memoirs,  histories,  documents,  collections, 
laws,  charters,  etc.,  constituting  the  sources 
of  the  history  of  France,  together  with  a list 
of  the  principal  authorities  for  each  epoch, 
and  several  useful  historical  and  genealogical 
tables. 


Mr.  Carlyle  has  left  no  work  more  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  his  style  as  a writer  than  his  lUminiscenom,* 
and  none  that  so  fully  reveals  the  incidents  of 
his  life  or  his  idiosyncrasies  as  a man.  Writ- 
ten after  considerable  intervals,  they  display 
the  transitions  in  his  beliefs,  and  also  the  tran- 
sitions in  his  style  till  it  settled  down  into 
the  marvellous  Carlylese  by  which  he  is  best 
known ; and  most  vividly  of  all  do  they  dis- 
play his  mental  habitudes  and  personal  traits 
— ^bis  dogmatism,  his  hearty  prejudice,  his  in- 
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tense  individnality,  his  contemptuous  judg- 
ments of  other  men  who  fell  short  of  his  own 
standard,  his  impatience  of  unqualified  praise 
leading  him  to  discern  flaws  even  in  his  friends, 
and,  conjoined  with  all  this,  his  real  wealth  of 
true  manliness,  genuine  sincerity,  rugged  inde- 
pendence, and  downright  honesty.  Although 
there  is  much  that  is  autobiographical  in  these 
reminiscences,  such  was  not  Carlyle’s  intention 
primarily.  The  matter  personal  to  himself 
that  is  everywhere  visible  in  them  is  purely  in- 
cidental, and  is  largely  due  to  the  unconscious 
but  intense  self-assertion  and  self-complacency 
of  the  man.  The  reminiscences  are  grouped 
around  the  persons  of  his  grand  old  peasant 
father,  of  his  meteoric  friend  Edward  Irving, 
of  Loi^  Jeffrey,  and  of  his  wife,  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,  The  monograph  relating  to  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle comprises  the  larger  part  of  the  volume, 
and  is  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  exqui- 
sitely touching  biographical  sketches  in  our 
literature.  Of  course,  constituted  as  he  was, 
Carlyle  can  not  write  of  his  father  without  re- 
vealing, along  with  much  that  is  of  interest 
xoncerning  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung, 
4nany  incidents  of  his  own  early  days.  In  like 
manner,  his  recollections  of  Irving  and  Jeffrey 
overflow  with  matter  relative  to  himself,  his 
early  struggles  and  training,  and  his  choice 
of  literature  as  a pursuit.  And  his  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  while  vividly  portraying  her  beau- 
tiful character  as  child,  maiden,  and  wife,  re- 
flects even  more  of  his  own  than  of  her  features. 
The  reminiscences  are  affluent  of  incidents, 
social,  personal,  and  literary,  connected  with 
Carlyle’s  contemporaries,  oh»n  coupled  with 
pungent  and  sometimes  with  rash  and  unjust 
criticisms  and  estimates  of  them ; but  they  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  rich  manifestations 
• of  himself — of  his  rough  asperities  and  savage 
antipathies,  cheek  by  jowl”  with  his  genial 
sympathies  and  tenderest  loving-kindness.  As 
a literary  performance  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal, its  most  interesting  revelations  being 
interrupted  by  dreary  intervals  the  tedious- 
ness of  which  even  the  great  name  of  Carlyle 
-can  not  exorcise. 


The  world  is  fairly  familiar  with  Guizot, 
the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  man  of  let- 
ters; for  he  had  filled  too  large  a space  in 
these  capacities  to  be  obscure  or  unknown. 
But  such  was  the  austerity  and  inflexibility 
of  character  that  he  manifested  in  all  his  rela- 
tions to  the  public,  whether  political  or  liter- 
ary, that  few  men  who  have  exerted  as  x>ower- 
ful  an  influence  as  he  have  so  little  interested 
the  sympathies  or  curiosity  of  their  contempo- 
raries as  to  their  personal  traits  and  charac- 
teristics. Of  Guizot’s  private  life  men  have 
known,  and  have  been  content  to  know,  liter- 
ally nothing.  And  yet  there  was  much  that 
was  worth  knowing,  much  that  the  world  will 
be  the  better  for  knowing,  in  the  private  life 
of  this  man  commonly  accounted  so  cold  and 
austere  and  inflexible.  Guizot  was  really  of 


a warm  and  genial  nature,  intense  in  his  feel- 
ings, and  ardent  in  his  affections ; singularly 
tender,  loving,  gentle,  considerate,  and  unself- 
ish ; the  most  loyal  and  steadfast  of  friends, 
the  most  loving  of  fathers,  the  most  filial  of 
sons.  All  this  Madame  De  Witt  has  shown 
her  father  to  have  been,  in  a delightful  mem- 
oir,* in  which,  without  undertaking  to  retrace 
his  public  career,  and  avoiding  reference  to  it 
save  in  the  most  incidental  way  when  reference 
to  it  was  unavoidable,  she  traces  his  private 
life  with  a loving  hand.  Madame  De  Witt 
dwells  quite  fully  upon  those  incidents  of  her 
father’s  early  life  that  made  an  impression 
upon  his  character,  and  influenced  his  choice 
of  a career;  and  she  graphically  describes  his 
literary  and  social  occupations,  his  bearing  in 
society  and  in  the  family,  his  demeanor  to  his 
equals  and  dependents,  his  domestic  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  his  attitude  as  husband,  father, 
son,  and  friend.  In  the  memoirs  are  included 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Guizot’s 
more  intimate  and  distinguished  contempora- 
ries; and  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  period 
of  his  embassy  to  England,  besides  containing 
familiar  allusions  to  eminent  English  states- 
men with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship,  embody  his  singularly  calm  and 
self-poised  impressions  of  English  political  in- 
stitutions and  social  life,  and  some  exquisite 
pictures  of  English  scenery  and  manners,  as 
they  were  reproduced  by  him  in  his  letters 
home  for  the  entertainment  or  instruction  of 
his  youthful  daughters. 


Mr.  George  F.  Seward,  late  United  States 
Minister  to  China,  is  the  author  of  a volume 
which  is  a forcible  illustration  of  one  of  Jeremy 
Bentham’s  sententious  utterances,  to  the  effect 
that,  for  barring  the  door  effectually  against 
all  error  and  nonsense,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  simple  truth.”  Perhaps  no  subject  that 
has  recently  absorbed  public  attention  has 
been  more  overlaid  with  extravagant  error,  or 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a larger  crop  of  exag- 
gerated nonsense,  than  that  which  is  familiar- 
ly known  to  us  as  the  “Chinese  Question.” 
The  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country, 
the  causes  that  have  brought  them  here,  their 
relations  to  labor  and  to  onr  civil  institutions, 
the  nature  of  their  condition  whether  as  free 
agents  or  slaves  for  a season,  their  contribu- 
tions to  crime,  .disease,  and  immorality,  and 
their  present  and  prospective  number,  have  all 
been  so  interpreted  by  political  or  labor  dem- 
agogues, whose  ignorance  and  prejudice  have 
been  only  equalled  by  their  intolerance,  that 
a “ scare”  has  been  created,  which  has  spread 
from  California,  where  it  first  originated,  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  :md  has  even  command- 
ed the  attention  of  our  national  legislature. 
Scarcely  anywhere  has  the  subject  received 
the  calm  consideration  it  merited ; and  so  the 
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crade  and  shallow  assumptions  and  buncombe 
conclusions  of  interested  demagogues  have 
gained  larger  currency  and  credence  than  they 
deserved.  Mr.  Seward^s  Chinese  Immigration^ 
ill  its  Social  and  Economical  Aspects*  calls  a halt 
to  this  mad  agitation,  and  by  laying  bare  the 
error  and  nonsense  which  are  its  basis,  will  give 
the  “sober  second  thought”  of  our  country- 
men an  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard considers  the  subject  under  four  principal 
heads : the  number  of  the  Chinese  in  this  coun- 
try; the  material  results  of  their  labor;  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  their 
immigration ; and  the  fears  that  have  been  en- 
tertained of  its  becoming  dangerous  in  its  pro- 
portions. As  to  their  numbers,  he  conclusive- 
ly shows  by  the  results  of  his  own  observation, 
fortified  by  the  returns  of  the  census  just  tak- 
en, that  the  grossest  exaggerations  have  been 
current.  Instead  of  there  being  over  200,000 
Chinamen  in  California,  and  double  that  num- 
ber in  the  country  at  large,  as  has  been  confi- 
dently asserted,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  only 
105,448  in  the  United  States,  75,025  of  these 
being  in  California  (21,745  in  San  Francisco), 
or  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
that  State,  instead  of  their  outnumbering  its 
voters,  as  has  been  again  and  again  alleged. 
With  reference  to  the  material  results  of  their 
labors  in  California,  he  shows  conclusively  that 
while  they  have  at  no  time  displaced  white  la- 
bor to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  merely  sup- 
plied the  want  of  it,  they  have  rendered  great 
public  works  possible,  and  also  some  important 
enterprises  that  were  not  public,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  impossible;  and  that 
thus,  by  railroad-building,  by  the  reclamation 
of  swamp  lands  that  white  labor  dared  not  un- 
dertake, by  mining,  farming,  fruit  culture,  and 
certain  branches  of  manufactures,  they  have 
added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  State — wealth,  too, 
which  they  do  not  and  can  not  carry  away  with 
them,  but  which  is  owned,  held,  and  enjoyed  by 
the  white  citizens  of  the  State.  In  the  third 
part  of  his  interesting  volume  Mr.  Seward  ex- 
amines seriatim  and  minutely  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  Chinese  immi- 
grants, to  the  effect  that  their  labor  is  servile, 
that  they  displace  white  labor,  that  they  send 
fabulous  sums  of  money  home,  that  they  are  a 
vicioos  people,  that  they  have  set  up  in  secret 
a distinct  civil  government  ii;  California,  that 
they  will  not  assimilate  with  our  people,  and 
that  they  are  addicted  to  prostitution,  gam- 
bling, and  other  criminal  courses;  and  we 
think  he  establishes,  by  evidence  that  will  sat- 
isfy all  reasonable  men,  that  Chinese  labor  is 
as  free  as  American  labor;  that  they  do  not 
displace,  but  at  first  supplied  the  want  of,  and 
then  supplemented,  white  labor,  with  a pres- 
ent tendency  to  be  displaced  by  it ; that  the 
amount  of  money  they  send  home  does  not  ex- 
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ceed  twenty  per  cent.,  and  probably  is  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent.,  of  their  gross  earn- 
ings, while  it  bears  an  infinitesimally  small 
proportion  to  the  material  wealth  they  have 
been  the  instruments  in  increasing ; that  their 
vices  are  less  dangerous  to  the  individual  and 
to  society  than  are  the  vices  of  white  men; 
that  they  are  comparatively  peaceable  and 
easily  governed,  the  results  of  the  statistics 
of  hospitals  and  penal  institutions  being  high- 
ly favorable  to  them;  that  there  is  nothing 
but  hearsay  of  the  most  uncertain  character 
in  support  of  their  being  tried  by  secret  tri- 
bunals, or  ruled  by  a government  of  their  own, 
while  all  the  evidence  adduced  argues  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea;  that  their  non -assimila- 
tion is  exaggerated,  but,  if  true,  could  work  no 
harm ; and  that  the  peculiar  vices  charged  to 
them  are  not  greater  than  they  are  among 
white  men  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  regulation  and  partial  suppression. 
The  last  division  of  Mr.  Seward^s  volume  is  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  fears  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  overwhelming  flow  of  Chi- 
nese immigration,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
maintains  by  argument  and  statistics  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  a large  influx,  and  that 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  legislate  to  exclude 
Chinamen  when  their  tendency  to  come  among 
us  in  dangerous  numbers  is  established.  He 
demonstrates  further  that  the  demand  for 
Chinese  labor  in  the  past  in  California  was 
exceptional,  and  is  now  failing  because  the 
needs  that  stimulated  it  have  passed  away, 
and  that  it  is  now  being  supplanted  by  the  in- 
creasing supply  of  white  labor,  and  its  em- 
ployment in  all  the  more  important  forms  of 
manual  work.  The  work  concludes  with  sev- 
eral highly  interesting  chapters  showing  thi^ 
the  Chinese  are  not  naturally  a migratory 
people,  and  examining  the  causes  which  have 
conspired  to  impel  their  emigration  to  the  out- 
lying districts  of  China,  and  to  Australia, 
Peru,  and  Cuba.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
Mr.  Seward  has  confined  himself  to  a consider- 
ation of  the  social  and  economical  aspects  of 
Chinese  immigration.  He, however,  hints  that 
he  reserves  for  a future  occasion  a discussion 
of  the  political  and  commercial  issues  involved 
in  the  movement.  It  may  be  said  of  some 
of  his  arguments  in  the  volume  before  us  that 
they  are  colored  by  his  prepossessions,  and  of 
some  of  his  conclusions  that  they  are  either 
not  fully  demonstrated  by  evidence,  or  are 
based  upon  speculations  and  reasonings  con- 
cerning a future  which  has  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped; but  it  will  have  to  be  conceded  that 
generally  the  evidence  he  adduces  is  full  and 
convincing,  that  his  deductions  from  it  are 
cogent  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  tone  of 
his  discussion  is  honorable  alike  to  his  candor 
and  manliness. 


Two  other  volumes,  relating  to  the  Chinese 
at  home,  have  a timely  value  in  view  of  the 
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treaty  recently  negotiated  by  our  government 
with  China,  and  the  larger  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  that  may 
result  &om  it.  One  of  these  is  a series  of  es- 
says by  Bev.  Dr.  Martin,  the  president  of  the 
Tungwen  College,  at  Pekin,  that  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals  in  this  country 
and  in  China,  at  intervals  from  1862  till  1879, 
and  are  now  collected  in  a volume  entitled 
The  Chinese : their  Educationy  Philosophy y and  LeU 
tersJ  Three  of  the  essays,  respectively  on  the 
Hanlin  Yuan,  or  Imperial  Academy,  on  Com- 
petitive Examinations,  and  on  Education,  dis- 
cuss the  educational  processes  which  culminate 
in  the  Imperial  Academy,  describe  the  progress 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  scholarship 
and  form  the  real  gentry  of  the  country  as  the 
reward  of  their  distinction  in  letters,  and  give 
an  account  of  the  examinations  and  contests 
through  which  they  must  pass  to  attain  offi- 
cial dignities  and  emoluments.  The  essay  on 
competitive  examinations  is  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  severe  and  elaborate  system 
that  has  existed  for  centuries  in  China,  and  of 
the  gradations  by  which  the  few  most  highly 
successful  competitors  win  a place  in  the  front 
rank  of  letters,  and  plant  their  feet  securely 
on  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  that  leads,  without 
the  prestige  of  birth  or  the  support  of  friends, 
possibly  to  a seat  in  the  Grand  Council  of  State, 
or  to  a place  in  the  imperial  cabinet.  The 
other  essays  comprise  an  accounji  of  an  ancient 
university  still  existing  in  Pekin,  which  had 
its  origin  more  than  a thousand  years  before 
Christ,  an  outline  of  the  three  religions  of 
China,  and  interesting  dissertations  on  the 
ethical  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  on  Oriental 
dualism,  on  alchemy  in  China,  on  the  style  of 
Chinese  prose,  on  Chinese  fables,  and  on  the 
recent  mental  awakening,  or,  as  Dr.  Martin 
styles  it,  the  Benaissance  in  China,  under  the 
influence  of  European  and  American  thought, 
as  manifested  in  the  development  of  new  po- 
litical, religions,  scientific,  commercial,  and 
other  ideas.  In  an  appendix  Dr.  Martin  has 
preserved  several  very  interesting  papers,  sev- 
erally on  the  Worship  of  Ancestors  in  China, 
on  Secular  Literature  as  a Missionary  Agency, 
and  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Horan, 
470  miles  in  the  interior,  and  of  his  visit  to  a 
colony  of  Jews  there,  who  profess  to  have  en- 
tered China  as  early  as  the  dynasty  of  Han,  or 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era. — Fonr  re- 
cent lectures®  by  Professor  Legge,  of  Oxford 
University,  form  an  appropriate  supplementary 
volume  to  Dr.  Martinis,  as  relates  to  Confucian- 
ism and  TaOism.  Professor  Legge  agrees  with 
Dr.  Martin  that  neither  the  Confucian,  the 
TaOist,  nor  the  Buddhist  religion  is  a state  re- 


’  The  Chinese : their  JRducation.  PhUoeophy^  and  LeUere, 
By  W.  A-  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LLD.  12mo,  pp.  319.  New 
York : Harper  aod  Brothers. 

» The  Religione  of  China^  Confticianiem  and  Tadiem, 
Described  and  Compared  with  Christianity,  By  Jam  kb 
Leook.  ProfesBor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  ISmo,  pp.  808.  New  York ; 
Cbaries  Scribner’s  Sons. 


ligion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  all  being 
recognized  and  tolerated,  and  all  sharing  some 
degree  of  the  imperial  patronage,  although  the 
Confucian  has  the  greater  influence  with  the 
ruling  classes,  and  a marked  prominence  in 
state  ceremonials.  In  his  first  two  lectures 
Professor  Legge  describes  Confucianism — first, 
considered  with  relation  to  its  doctrine  and 
worship  of  God,  and  second,  with  respect  to 
its  worship  of  the  dead  and  its  teaching  con- 
cerning man.  The  lectures  also  comprise  an 
account  of  the  old  religion  of  China  (which 
Professor  Legge  believes  was  originally  mono- 
theistic, but  became  corrupted  by  nature  wor- 
ship on  the  one  hand  and  by  a system  of  su- 
perstitious divination  on  the  other),  through  its 
various  modifications  u^til  the  appearance  of 
Confucius,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Confucius.  .In  the  third  lecture 
Ta6ism  is  examined  both  as  a religion  and  a 
philosophy;  its  origin  is  described,  its  poly- 
theistic and  superstitious  characteristics  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Buddhism  are  traced,  and 
its  assimilation  of  Buddhistic  ideas,  as  shown 
in  the  worship  of  evil  deities,  in  its  acceptance 
of  the  belief  in  transmigration,  and  in  many 
of  its  moral  teachings,  is  analyzed.  Professor 
Legge  concludes  that  it  is  not  an  ancient  re- 
ligion like  that  which  was  followed,  illustrated, 
enlarged,  and  transmitted  by  Confucius,  but 
that  it  was  begotten  of  Buddhism,  out  of  the 
old  Chinese  superstitions,  and  that  its  voice 
and  spirit  are  fantastic,  base,  and  cruel.  The 
lecture  closes  with  a brief  sketch  of  La6-toze, 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Ta6-Teh-King,  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Ta6ists,  and  a synopsis  of 
its  teachings.  The  final  lecture  is  a statement 
of  the  points  of  agreement  in  Confucianism, 
Tadism,  and  Christianity,  a series  of  compar- 
isons and  contrasts  of  their  doctrines,  and  a 
summing  up  of  the  results,  showing  not  only 
the  barrenness  and  absurdities  of  the  Chinese 
religions,  and  the  transcendent  superiority  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  but  the  utter  absence 
from  the  former  of  the  Divine  stamp  which  is 
everywhere  visible  in  the  latter. 


Biblical  and  archaeological  scholars  will  be 
profoundly  interested  in  comparing  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  George  Smith’s  Chaldean  Account 
of  GenesiSy^  prepared  by  Professor  Sayce,  with 
the  original  edition,  published  about  five  years 
ago,  just  before  the  learned  and  industrious 
author  was  setting  out  on  his  last  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition to  the  East.  The  five  years  of  active 
work  and  research  by  Assyrian  scholars  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  have  revealed  numberless  new  tablets 
and  fragments  both  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 


* The  Chaldean  Account  of  Oenesie,  Containing  the 
Description  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel, the  Destruction  of  Sodom,  the  Times  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  Nimrod ; Babylonian  Fables  and  Legends  of 
the  Gods.  From  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  Geobox 
Smitu.  a New  Edition,  thoroughly  Rcvisecl  and  Correct- 
ed, with  AdditJouB.  By  A.  H.  Savor.  With  lllostratioiiB. 
Svo,  pp.887.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
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and  the  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  language 
has  been  immeasurably  increased  by  the  labors 
of  eminent  investigators  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  America.  Texts  which  Mr.  Smi  th 
first  deciphered  with  wonderful  success,  con- 
sidering the  slender  equipment  of  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies  at  his  Command,  have  been 
pruned  of  their  imperfections,  his  translations 
of  the  Chaldean  tablets  have  been  materially 
modified  and  changed  in  essential  particulars, 
corrected  renderings  have  been  supplied,  and 
a number  of  new  cuneiform  texts  derived  from 
Babylonian  sources  have  been  discovered  and 
incorporatecl,  which  more  perfectly  illustrate 
the  earlier  portions  of  Genesis,  and  fill  up  some 
of  the  lacunoB  in  Mr.  Smith’s  Assyrian  text.  At 
the  same  time  these /new  Babylonian  texts 
furnish  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  As- 
syrian copies.  Professor  Sayce  has  carefully 
gone  over  Mr.  Smith’s  original  edition,  and, 
availing  himself  of  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  comparative  philology  since  Mr. 
Smith’s  time,  has  incorporated  all  the  new  dis- 
coveries and  translations,  so  as  to  bring  the 
translations  now  given  up  to  the  level  of  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  language. 
So  extensive  are  the  additions,  revisions,  and 
corrections  supplied  by  Professor  Sayce,  that 
the  new  edition  has  all  the  value  of  an  origi- 
nal work,  and  throws  new  light  on  many  ques- 
tions which  Assyrian  decipherers  had  supposed 
to  be  settled.  Professor  Sayce  does  not  as- 
sume  that  anything  like  a finality  has  even 
yet  been  reached  in  the  commentary  with 
which  he  now  accompanies  the  translations, 
but  frankly  states  that  surprises  are  constant- 
ly in  store  for  Assyrian  scholars,  and  that  ev- 
ery month  enables  them  to  introduce  fresh  cor- 
rections and  improvements.  He  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  fresh  excavations  will  bring  to  light 
some  of  the  poems  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
Chaldean  epics  and  legends  which  have  been 
discovered  since  Mr.  Smith  wrote,  and  indeed 
such  excavations  have  already  been  made  while 
the  edition  before  us  was  passing  through  the 
press,  and  have  afforded  important  aids  in  re- 
vising the  translations  and  in  supplying  the 
breaks  that  existed  in  them. 


Thb  late  Epes  Sargent  has  left  behind  him 
a gracious  and  pleasant  memory  in  the  last 
work  that  resulted  from  his  industry  as  a man 
of  letters.  For  several  years  past  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  Harper^ 8 Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  Brituh  and  American  Poetry, and  he 
had  completed  and  just  given  the  fin^touches 
to  it,  when  the  inevitable  summons  came.  As 
its  title  indicates,  the  work  is  an  anthology  of 
British  and  American  poetry.  Extending  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day,  it  con- 
tains more  or  less  numerous  examples  of  the 
verse  of  nearly  all,  during  the  five  and  a half 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  dawn  of 

Harper^B  CyelttpcBdia  BritUh  and  American  Poetry, 
Kdited  by  Epes  SAKonfr.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  006.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothere. 


English  literature,  who  have  earned  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  called  poets,  as  well  as  (can- 
dor requires  us  to  say)  of  many  who  have  a 
very  dubious  claim  to  the  title.  The  collec- 
tion has  not  been  designed  so  much  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  scholar  and  critic — although 
it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  critical  taste  and 
scholarship — as  to  afford  multiplied  means  of 
refined  delight  and  gratification  to  the  house- 
hold. It  is  therefore  more  miscellaneous  and 
catholic  than  select,  and  its  merit  consists  in 
the  fact  that  its  selections  touch  nearly  every 
chord,  and  sound  nearly  every  note  of  emotion 
and  sentiment.  If  it  is  less  full  in  example 
of  the  Tudor  period  of  English  poetry  than  we 
could  wish,  the  omission  of  such  names  as  Dun- 
bar, Boleyn  (Lord  Rochford), Richard  Edwards, 
Nicholas  Grimoald,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Tusser, 
Skelton,  Breton,  Francis  Davison,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Sackville,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  others  who  might  be  named,  is  doubtleas 
chargeable  upon  the  limitations  that  must 
constantly  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Sargent  while  executing  his 
enormous  task.  How  enormous  this  task  real- 
ly was  may  be  conceived  when  we  say  that  the 
volume  comprises,  in  958  double-column  royal 
octavo  pages,  over  two  thousand  examples,  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
authors. 


Several  of  the  more  elaborate  poems  in 
Commander  Gibson’s  Poems  of  Many  Years  and 
Many  Pteoes”  are  distinctively  and  richly  clas- 
sical, alike  in  their  conception,  their  form  and 
spirit,  their  themes,  their  coloring,  and  their 
atmosphere.  Especially  are  classical  myths 
and  ideals  reproduced  with  surprising  subtlety 
and  spontaneity,  and  with  exquisite  delicacy 
and  grace,  in  the  two  poems  Persephone”  and 
‘‘Sibylla  Cumana,”  in  the  fine  legendary  lines 
inscribed  to  Empedocles,  and  in  several  cantos 
of  the  richly  sensuous  (not  sensual,  be  it  ob- 
served) Italian  tale  “ Castellamare.”  Many  in- 
equalities might  be  pointed  out  in  these  and 
other  poems  in  the  collection,  but  their  ster- 
ling excellences  infinitely  outweigh  their  ex- 
trinsic defects.  Worthy  of  high  commendar 
tion  for  their  poetic  elevation  and  their  vivid 
impersonations  of  delicate  shades  of  feeling 
and  character  are  the  group  of  nine  sonnets, 
near  the  close  of  the  volume,  to  the  Brides  of 
Christ,  and  the  fine  sonnet  on  the  ecstasy  of 
St.  Theresa. 


The  poems  in  Mr.  Whittier’s  new  volume, 
The  Kinfs  Missive,  and  Other  Poems, are  the 
utterances  of  a sage,  rather  than  of  a poet. 
Notwithstanding  many  passages  of  rare  but 
modest  beauty,  which  could  only  have  been 
conceived  by  a true  poet,  their  dominant  tone 

o Poems  qfMany  Years  and  Many  Places,  By  W illi  am 
Gibson,  Commander  U.S.N.  18mo,  pp.  166.  Boston : Los 
and  Shepard. 

*9  The  King's  Missive,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Josh 
Obrknlraf  WuiTTisE.  ISmo,  pp.  lOL  Boston : Hoogfa- 
too,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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is  that  of  the  mild  censor  and  gentle  moralist. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  suggestive  of  that 
**  fine  frenzy”  which  doth  glance  from  hea- 
ven to  earthy  from  earth  to  heaven/'  and  which, 

**  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown, 

Toms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name.’* 

The  offspring  of  the  ethical  rather  than  of  the 
poetic  faculty,  and  occupied  mainly  with  opin- 
ions and  principles  involving  lessons  or  con- 
clusions in  morals,  the  effect  of  these  poems 
is  to  lull  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  a calm  of 
reflection  and  contemplation  quite  opposite  to. 
that  exaltation  of  spirit  which  is  caused  by 
creations  of  pure  fancy  or  imagination.  Each 
poem  emphasizes  some  favorite  conviction  or 
principle  of  action  of  the  author,  and  he  seems 
not  so  much  desirous  to  perfect  a faultless 
work  of  art  as  to  produce  one  that  shall  at- 
tractively illustrate  and  enforce  the  moral  of 
which  it  is  the  vehicle. 


Mr.  De  Kay's  Vision  of  Nimrod}*  is  a vigor- 
ous intellectual  effort,  with  occasional  pleas- 
ing or  powerful  poetical  effects.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  poem  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows : Two  modern  Persian  reformers  and  lov- 
ers, Ali  and  Gourred,  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
waste  where  Babylon  once  stood  in  all  her 
pride.''  The  man  is  choked  with  grief  and 
convulsed  with  wrath  at  the  remembrance  of 
an  indignity  which  had  just  been  offered  to 
Gourred  by  a base  purveyor  for  the  Sultan's 
harem,  and  is  buried  in  despairing  thoughts 
over  the  failure  of  his  efforts  for  the  moral  el- 
evation of  man  and  the  purification  and  social 
elevation  of  woman.  But  he  is  won  back  to 
hope  by  the  woman's  gentle  fortitude  and 
healing  love.  As  they  discourse  of  their  woes 
and  of  their  plans  for  the  regeneration  and 
welfare  of  mankind,  a shape  of  awe”  rises 
before  them,  first  in  the  form  of  a lion,  then 
of  a bull,  whose  brute’s  head  changes  into  a 
human  head,  and  finally  of  a giant  leaning  on 
a war  club,  and  clad  in  a purple  and  golden 
robe  all  tom  and  spotted.  This  awful  shape 
is  the  ghost  of  Nimrod,  the  builder  of  old  Ba- 
bel, who  vouchsafes  to  his  affrighted  but  fas- 
cinated listeners  a history  of  his  life — of  his 
vast  enterprises  of  war  and  peace,  and  of  the 
building  of  that  mighty  tower  which  threat- 
ened heaven,  and  symbolized  the  hours  and 
days,  the  months  and  seasons,  the  races  and 
dynasties  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the 
earth  itself.  Nimrod’s  tale  includes  the  story 
of  Ahram — a conquered  Hebrew  seer,  part  ma- 
gician, part  necromancer,  who  had  penetrated 
all  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  creation.  Ah- 
ram is  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by  Nim- 
rod, and  it  is  his  genius  that  devises  and  his 
skill  that  builds  the  mighty  pile.  Nimrod’s 
version  to  his  hearers  of  Abram’s  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  earth  through  millions  of 

The  Vision  qf  Nimrod.  By  Cbablbs  De  Kat.  12mo, 
pp.  801.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Qo. 


years,  of  the  birth  of  things  from  soulless 
matter,”  and  of  the  evolution,  through  **  fins 
and  wings,  of  the  breath  that  sways  creation 
high  and  low,”  reads  like  a chapter  from  Owen 
or  Tyndall  or  Huxley,  and,  save  for  the  rhyme 
and  metre,  is  almost  as  little  poetical  as  any 
of  their  abstrusest  speculations.  The  body  of 
the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the  description  of 
the  building  and  adornments  of  the  tower,  and 
with  intimations  of  its  purposes.  On  the  part 
of  Nimrod  these  were  purely  personal  and  des- 
potic, but  on  the  part  of  Ahram  they  were  na- 
tional and  theocratic.  The  real  poetry  of  the 
poem  is  concentrated  upon  the  figures  of  Ah- 
ram and  Esther,  the  latter  having  been  put 
forward  by  Ahram  as  the  priestess  of  the  tow- 
er, and  the  bride  of  the  Sun-god  in  whose  hon- 
or it  was  ostensibly  built.  Esther  lends  her- 
self to  her  compatriot’s  far-reaching  plans  to 
beguile  Nimrod  to  a purer  worship,  until  her 
passionate  woman's  heart  asserts  itself;  and 
at  last,  tired,  spent,  and  hating  her  solitary 
grandeur  as  the  pretended  bride  of  the  Sun, 
she  pours  out  her  passion  of  love  for  Ahram  in 
a tempest  that  overwhelms  the  seer,  who  had 
sought  to  crush  out  all  thought  of  love  in  his 
devotion  of  himself  to  his  race,  but  who  now 
finds  that  he  is  yet  human,  and  that  love  is 
mightier  than  any  plans  for  national  or  reli- 
gious ascendency.  Nimrod’s  tale  ends  ab- 
ruptly with  a confession  of  his  own  mad^love 
for  Esther,  and  with  an  obscure  allusion  to 
some  “ unhallowed  flame  which  wrought  his 
fall,”  after  which  he  disappears  from  the  scene 
as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  upon  it.  The 
poem  concludes  with  another  episode,  of  no 
special  brilliancy,  in  the  life  of  Ali  and  Gourred. 


The  important  relation  that  the  kitchen  has 
to  the  health  and  comfort  as  well  as  the  plea- 
sure of  the  household  will  warrant  a brief 
reference  to  two  books  of  cookery,  which  have 
been  tested  by  those  whom  we  know  to  be 
well  qualified  to  Judge,  and  pronounced  excel- 
lent. One  of  these  is  a New  Cook  Book,^*  by 
Miss  Maria  Parloa,  the  accomplished  principid 
of  the  School  of  Cooking  in  Boston.  Miss  Par- 
loa’s  book  is  an  exhaustive  one,  covering  the 
details  of  marketing,  the  choice  of  groceries 
and  food — the  latter  with  special  reference  to 
its  seasonableness — the  furnishing  and  outfit 
of  the  kitchen,  the  preparation,  potting,  pick- 
ling, cooking,  and  preserving  of  all  sorts  of  ap- 
petizing things,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
table  with  a due  regard  to  good  taste  and  ele- 
gance.— Miss  Parloa’s  book  is  specially  adapted 
to  dwellers  in  large  cities,  who  have  access  to 
the  choice  and  inexhaustible  variety  which 
their  markets  afford.  But  there  are  many 
thousands  in  country  homes  and  out-of-the- 
way  villages  to  whom  the  variety,  the  luxu- 
ries, and  the  conveniences  of  cities  are  impos- 
sible. To  meet  the  wants  of  such  as  these,  to 

Miss  Parlod's  New  Cook  Book.  A Guide  to  Marketing 
and  Cooking.  By  Mabia  Pabloa.  Dlaatrated.  18mo, 
pp.  480.  Boston : Bates  and  Lanriat 
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enable  them  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
the  food  resources  of  whatever  spot  they  may 
be  in,  and  out  of  common  and  perhaps  despised 
material  to  make  a pretty,  an  appetizing,  and 
a wholesome  dish,  is  the  problem  which  Mrs. 
Helen  Campbell  has  solved  in  a little  manual 
which  she  styles  The  Easiest  Way  of  Homekeep- 
ing  and  Cooking, While  going  over  much  of 
the  ground  that  Miss  Parloa  covers,  common 
to  all  good  receipt  or  cook  books,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell has  aimed  to  make  her  suggestions  and 
lessons  available  for  any  part  of  the  country. 
She  seeks  to  develop  in  young  housekeepers  a 
reliance  on  their  own  resources,  and  the  ability 
to  make  much  out  of  little,  instead  of  remain- 
ing mere  copyists,  who  can  do  nothing  that  is 
not  prescribed,  and  who  are  helpless  unless 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  every  delicacy  and 
every  convenience.  The  first  part  of  her  book 
treats  of  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  the 
house,  of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  water  sup- 
ply, of  the  daily  routine  of  household  work, 
of  fires  and  lights  and  things  to  work  with,  of 
washing-day  and  cleaning  house,  and  of  food, 
condiments,  and  vegetables.  The  second  part 
is  devoted  to  marketing  and  cooking,  and  in 
connection  with  the  last  are  given  several  hun- 
dred practical  receipts,  which  are  based  nei- 
ther on  a parsimony  that  is  niggardly  nor  a 
luxiyy  that  is  extravagant. 


1*  The  Easiest  Way  €^Houseke^ngoMd  Cooking,  Adapt- 
ed to  Domestic  Use  or  Study  in  Classes.  By  Hbx.kn  Camf- 
BRLL.  16mo,  pp.  288.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard,  and 
Halbert 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  novels  of  the 
month  with  anything  like  enthusiasm.  With 
the  exception  of  The  Glen  of  Silver  Birches, 
a bright  and  clever  Irish  story,  by  E.  Owens 
Blackburne,  and  Lenox  Dare, equally  clever 
tale,  by  Virginia  F.  Townsend,  based  on  inci- 
dents that  are  not  uncommon  in  American  life, 
they  are  either  exceedingly  tame  or  exceeding- 
ly artificial.  For  the  ii^ormation  of  those  of 
our  readers  to  whom  fiction  is  indispensable, 
and  who  are  indifferent  as  to  its  quality,  so 
that  it  be  sweet  and  pure  in  its  tone,  we  simply 
announce  their  titles,  as  follows,  Don  John,^* 
a new  volume  of  the  No  Name  Series” ; The 
Leaden  Casket, by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunt ; Lost  in  a 
Great  City,*®  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas ; The  AVir 
Nobility, by  John  W.  Forney ; Ida  Fane,**  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed ; and  The  Wards  of  Ploti- 
nus,*^ by  Mrs.  John  Hunt. 


>•  The  Olen  of  Silver  Birches.  A Novel  By  K Owtesb 
Blaokburne.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  88. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

Lenox  Dare.  By  Virginia  F.  Townsend.  ISmo,  pp. 
451.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

18  Don  John.  “No  Name  Series.”  16ino,pp.88L  Bos- 
ton : Roberta  Brothers. 

19  The  Ijsaden  Casket  “ Leieure  Hour  Series.”  ISmo, 
pp.  424.  New  York ; Henry  Holt  and  Go. 

90  Lost  in  a Great  City.  By  Ananda  M.  Douglas. 
12mo,  pp.  468.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

91  The  yew  Nobility.  By  John  W.  Fobnbt.  18mo,  pp. 
825.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

*9  Ida  Vane.  A Tale  of  the  Restoration,  By  Rev.  An- 
drew Reed.  12mo,  pp.  440.  New  York : Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

99  The  Wards  of  Plotinus.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  John 
Hunt.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  64.  New 
York ; Harper  and  Brothers. 


fiitnt’a  Kistnritnl  Bftntlt. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  March. 

— ^The  Forty-sixth  Congress  adjourned 
finally  March  4. 

The  three  per  cent.  Funding  Bill  passed  the 
House  March  2,  aud  on  the  following  day  was 
vetoed  by  President  Hayes.  The  Apportion- 
ment Bill  fixing  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives at  319  passed  the  House  March  3.  The 
Senate,  February  22,  passed  a bill  repealing 
the  tax  on  bank  deposits,  and  also  the  House 
joint  resolution  appropriating  $30,000  for  a 
monument  to  George  \Vashington.  The  Jap- 
anese Indemnity  Bill,  directing  the  payment 
to  the  government  of  Japan  of  $1,463,224,  and 
$248,000  as  prize-money  to  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  United  States  ship  Wyoming  and 
steamer  Takiang,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
passed  the  Senate  March  3. 

The  appropriation  bills  were  all  passed  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  River  and  Har- 
bor Bill  amounted  to  $11,141,800,  or  $3,000,000 
more  than  was  ever  appropriated  by  any  simi- 
lar bill. 

James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur 
were  publicly  inaugurated  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  March  4. 

h by  Google 


President  Garfield  in  his  inaugural  address 
promised  full  and  equal  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  for  the  negro,  advocated 
universal  education  as  a safeguard  of  suffh^, 
and  recommended  such  an  adjustment  of  our 
monetary  system  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  coined  dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  to 
its  debt-paying  power  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.”  The  national  debt  should  be  re- 
funded at  a lower  rate  of  interest,  without  com- 
pelling the  withdrawal  of  the  National  Bank 
notes,  polygamy  should  be  prohibited,  and  civil 
service  regulated  by  law. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Senate  was  opened 
March  4.  On  the  5th,  the  following  cabinet 
nominations  were  made  and  confirmed : Secre- 
tary of  State,  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ; Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  William  W^indom,  of 
Minnesota;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William 
H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana ; Secretary  of  War,  Rob- 
ert T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois ; Attorney-General, 
Wayne  MaeVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania ; Postmas- 
ter-General, Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  Y'ork ; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
of  Iowa. 

The  following  United  States  Senators  were 
elected  or  appointed  during  the  month:  John 
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1.  Mitchell,  Pennsylvania;  James  W.  McDill, 
Iowa;  Angus  Cameron,  Wisconsin;  A J.  Ed- 
gerton,  Minnesota;  William  P.  Frye,  Maine. 

Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  assas- 
sinated in  St.  Petersburg,  March  13,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a parade.  Two  bombs  were 
thrown  at  him,  the  second  of  which  indicted 
terrible  injuries,  from  which  he  died  soon  after- 
ward. His  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
with  the  title  of  Alexander  III. 

The  Irish  Protection  Bill  passed  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  H'ebruary  25,  by  a vote 
of  281  to  36. — The  Irish  Anns  Bill  passed  the 
Commons  March  11,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
March  17.  It  prohibits  the  possession  or  car- 
rying of  arms  except  by  license ; permits  the 
search  of  houses  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
empowers  the  authorities  to  prohibit  and  to 
regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms,  dy- 
namite, and  nitro-glycerine.  The  maximum 
penalty  on  summary  conviction  is  three  months 
imprisonment,  without  hard  labor.  The  bill  is 
to  remain  in  force  five  years. — A number  of 
arrests  were  made  in  Ireland  under  the  Coer- 
cion Act. 

The  British  forces  were  routed  by  the  Boers 
February  27.  General  George  P.  Colley  and 
many  of  his  soldiers  were  killed.  Subsequent- 
ly an  armistice  was  signed,  and  the  Boers 
substantially  accepted  the  British  conditions 
of  peace. 

Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  was  confirmed 
as  Minister  to  France  March  21. 


DISASTERa 

February  19. — The  village  of  Brevi^res,  in 
the  Department  of  Savoy,  completely  destroy- 
ed by  avalanches.  Fifteen  persons  killed. 

February  27. — Fifteen  children  burned  to 
death  in  the  Catholic  Orphanage,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

March  4. — Italian  bark  Ajace  wrecked  on 
Rockaway  shoals.  Fourteen  sailors  lost. — 
Coal  mine  explosion  near  Evanston,  Wyoming. 
Thirty-five  men  killed. 

March  5. — News  of  an  earthquake  on  the 
Mediterranean  island  of  Ischia.  Half  the  town 
of  Casamicciola  destroyed,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  inhabitants  killed. 

March  7. — News  of  the  loss  of  nine  vessels 
and  one  hundred  lives  off  the  Aberdeenshire 
coast  in  a storm. 

OBITUARY. 

February  24. — At  Washington,  D.  C.,  Hon. 
Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

March  2. — News  in  London  of  death  of 
M.  Edouard  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  the  Freuch 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  aged  seventy-five 
years. 

March  9. — In  Copenhagen,  Queen  Caroline, 
widow  of  King  Christian  VIU.,  aged  eighty- 
five  years. 

March  15. — ^At  Presidio,  California,  Brevet 
M^or-General  Emory  Upton,  U.S.A.,  author  of 
Infantry  TacHce,  in  his  forty-second  year. 


f ite’s  Hramn. 


The  Legislature  of  Maine  has  repeatedly,  in 
years  past,  passed  a law  giving  a bounty 
for  bears  killed,  and  as  often  repealed  it.  In 
1874  (over  $2000  having  been  paid  the  previ- 
ous year  in  bounties  by  the  State)  a bill  was 
introduced  for  a repeal  by  a member  from  the 
shore,  giving  as  a reason  that  hunters  would 
kill  them  for  the  meat  and  pelts  without  the 
bounty.  This  brought  up  a member  from  the 
backwoods,  who  said:  ^‘The  gentleman  don^t 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Most  of  the 
b’ars  are  killed  when  coobs,  when  meat  and 
pelts  are  worthless.” 

“Then,” said  the  gentleman  from  the  shore, 
“let  them  grow  till  they  are  of  value.” 

The  country  member  replied ; “ I would  like 
to  ask  the  gcntleraau  what  them  b^ars  would 
live  on  while  growing  ? Pll  tell  you,  sir — on 
our  sheep,  and  now  and  then  a baby.” 

Bill  for  repeal  did  not  pass. 


Some  years  ago  a wealthy  Senator  of  one  of 
our  Western  States,  happening  to  be  in  Boston, 
was  invited  to  a dinner  party  at  which  were 
several  gentlemen  conspicuous  in  the  literary 
as  well  as  in  the  financial  world.  Among  the 
former  were  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Bancroft, 
and  next  to  the  latter  our  Senatorial  friend 


found  himself  seated  at  table.  One  of  his 
statements  relating  to  a historical  occurrence 
was  mildly  objected  to  by  Mr.  B.  (to  whom,  by- 
the-way,  he  had  not  been  introduced).  Our 
Senator  quickly  responded  by  saying,  “I  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  I am  dead  posted  on  that 
point.”  His  quiet  friend  made  no  response, 
and  our  Senator  was,  of  course,  “ heap  grati- 
fied” at  his  victory.  After  the  company  had 
separated,  he  asked  his  host  who  the  quiet 
friend  was.  “ Oh,  that  was  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
historian,”  was  the  reply.  Fancy  I 


In  Upper  Georgia  once  there  was  an  hon- 
est, plain,  unlettered  farmer  who  sometimes 
preached,  or,  as  he  said,  “ tried  to  preach.”  He 
was  a hanl-working  man,  and  despised  lazi- 
ness. In  the  neighborhood,  and  a frequenter 
of  the  meeting-house  where  our  farmer-preach- 
er occasionally  held  forth,  was  a man  named 
John  Templin,  who  was  noted  for  the  quality 
that  the  preacher  most  contemned.  The  breth- 
ren had  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to 
support  Templin’s  family,  for  which  end  be  did 
not  hesitate  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  ne- 
cessaries that  very  little  exertion  on  his  part 
would  have  secured.  At  one  Saturday  meeting, 
the  minister  being  absent,  our  farmer-preacher 
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Noo,  John,  if  1 had  bat  kenned  the  power  o’ 
the  thing,  and  had  quot  at  six,  my  heed  would 
no  feel  ae  if  the  pipers  and  the  fiddlers  were 
playing  lively  reels  in  it,  and  a score  o’  lads 
and  lassiee  were  dancing  in  glee  a’  aboot  it. 
Noo,  John,  if  ye  be  minded  ever  to  try  yon 
Tonkee  ^joUops,’  tok  my  advice  and  be  con- 
tent wi’  six  at  a sittin’.  Mind  ye,  if  ye  try 
aeeven,  ye  maun  be  waur  nor  Tam  o’  Shanter  or 
mysel’  j six  is  quite  enough,  John.”  • 


This  is  not  so  very  bad : A young  lady  in 
Boston  had  gathered  a Sunday-school  class 
from  among  the  newsboys  of  that  city.  One 
Sunday  she  was  striving  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  some  good  advice  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture, when  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  word 
was  perhaps  a little  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  class.  Putting  the  question  to  the 
boys,  “ Do  you  know  what  the  future  means  ?” 
there  was  a dead  silence  for  a moment,  which 
was  broken  by  a bright  little  fellow,  who  qui- 
etly suggested  it  might  mean  farther  particu- 
lars in  the  next  edition.” 


And  here  is  a Boston  Sunday-school  boy 
who,  when  asked  to  stand  up  and  ^^say  his 
verse,”  did  it  thus : Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  come  it  over  evil  with  good.” 


An  old  and  respected  citizen  in  a country 
town  in  Virginia,  being  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge,  was  visited  by  a committee  of 
that  body,  and  the  accusation  preferred  against 
him  that  he  made  too  free  use  of  the  bottle, 
which  the  committee  informed  him  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a good  Mason. 
The  old  gentleman  stoutly  denied  the  accusa- 
tion, and  insisted  that  the  committee  should 
go  with  him  to  the  post-office,  as  he  was  sure 
that  the  testimony  of  Captain  P , the  post- 

master, with  whom  he  had  been  long  intimate, 
would  exonerate  him  from  the  charge.  Ac- 
cordingly, accompanied  by  the  committee,  he 
went  to  get  the  evidence  of  his  fnend,  when 
the  following  conversation  was  had : 

“Captain,”  says  he,  “you  have  known  me 
for  a long  time  f” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  captain ; “ nigh  on  to  thirty 
years.” 

“Well,  captain,  I think  I can  say  that  dur- 
ing all  that  time  I have  hardly  ever  taken  a 
drink  that  you  have  not  j’ined  f ’ 

“ That  is  about  correct,”  said  the  captain. 

“ Now,  captain,  I want  you  to  tell  these  gen- 
tlemen if  in  all  that  time  you  ever  saw  me 
when  you  thought  1 had  more  than  I could 
carry.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  captain,  “ I don’t  think  I 
ever  did;  but  I have  seen  you  many  a time 
when  I thought  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  made  two  trips  with  your  load.” 


The  late  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Louisiana  (the 
Cousin  Joe),  and  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Alabama 
(the  Cousin  Dick,  of  the  following  anecdote). 


being  in  Italy  together,  the  latter  was  enthu- 
siastically pointing  out  to  the  former  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  a ruin,  when  his  Louisiana 
reverence  rather  wearily  protested,  “ It’s  all 
very  fine.  Cousin  Dick,  but,  nevertheless,  a 
cheerful  field,  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay, 
would  please  me  better.” 

The  Bishop  of  Alabama  replied,  “ Well,  Cous- 
in Joe,  there  is  this  in  favor  of  your  view  of 
it — ^there  is  not  an  ass  in  all  Italy  that  would 
not  be  of  the  same  opinion.” 


A Church  dignitary,  whose  jurisdiction  em- 
braced a vast  region  of  the  West,  and  afibrded 
several  kinds  of  climate,  was  greeted  by  a cler- 
ical friend  with  no  end  of  questions  as  they 
were  riding  up  town  in  a crowded  car.  Inqui- 
ries spiritual  were  poured  in  at  a rapid  rate, 
and  then  the  matter  of  his  temporal  environ- 
ment was  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  West- 
ern shepherd  was  speaking  of  the  extremes  of 
temperature  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
the  district  where  he  resided.  Suddenly  his 
New  York  friend  asked,  “ How  does  your  wife 
stand  the  heat  f” 

A peculiar  look  stole  into  the  countenance 
of  the  ecclesiastic  from  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
as  he  quietly  answered,  “ My  wife  has  been  dead 
a year.” 

The  infelicity  of  mentioning  an  elevated 
temperature  in  connection  with  the  departed 
was  too  much  for  the  Knickerbocker.  He  left 
at  the  next  comer. 

Mt  friend  overheard  two  little  fellows,  bro- 
thers, and  but  a few  years  apart  in  their  ages, 
talking  over  Sunday-school  matters  after  they 
had  gone  to  bed,  just  before  Christinas. 

It  seems  that  Jimmy,  the  elder,  had  some- 
how just  been  placed  in  rather  an  advanced 
class,  which  he  of  his  own  option  saw  fit  to 
name  the  Bible  Class,  and  Tommy,  the  younger, 
had  only  lately  come  up  from  the  infant  school 
room,  and  had  rather  different  and  more  simple 
lessons,  although  in  the  same  room  with  his 
advanced  brother. 

Says  Tommy,  “ I’m  up  to  you  now,  Jim,  for 
I’m  in  the  upper  school,  anyhow.” 

“No,”  says  the  profound  Jim ; “ you  are  like 
people  when  they  die — they  are  only  in  para- 
dise ; they  are  not  in  heaven  quite,  but  they 
are  on  the  road  to  heaven,  you  know, Tommy,” 
apparently  wanting  to  give  Tom  all  the  com- 
fort he  could  with  the  let-down  of  his  ambition. 

And  the  fact  was,  their  two  classes  were  act- 
ually side  by  side  in  their  seats.  “ On  the  road 
to  heaven”  is  encouraging,  and  ought  to  remind 
the  rector  that  his  teaching  is  not  all  in  vain. 

The  conservative  and  courteous  bishop  of 
some  two-thirds  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Keystone  State  gives  a humorous  incident  that 
actually  occurred  during  one  of  his  visitations 
at  one  of  the  principal  towns  not  a hundred 
miles  from  Harrisburg : 

Good  Judge  L is  not  only  an  earnest 
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